














THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvtTHorR oF “ JEssIcA’s First PRAYER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—HERFORD COURT. 


ERFORD was one of the little sea- 
board parishes which encircle England ; 
each one containing its small, grey, storm- 
beaten church, perched on a crag over- 
grown with ivy and moss, or built low down 
on the shore, with the moan of the sea sound- 
ing incessantly round the graves of the dead. 
The village of Herford consisted of a strag- 
gling street of fishermen’s houses, stretching 
in a single line from the shore inland, with 
scattered cottages and humble farmsteads 
dotted about the slopes on each side of the 
deep valley running down to the sea. 
was no pier, and there were no lodging- 
houses. The nearest post town was five 
miles off by the nearest road—a rough and 
wind-swept path over the cliffs—and seven 
full miles if you traversed the whole length 
of the valley in order to reach the highway. 
In every season of the year hedgerow 
flowers were to be found in bloom in Her- 
ford, for the valley lay open to the south, and 
the soft mist-laden south wind alone could 
breathe freely along it. There was neither 
biting cold in winter, nor scorching heat in 
Summer; and the noisy, narrow rivulet, 
which sang and played all down its winding 
curves, was never parched up by drought, 
VII. n.s. 
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and but seldom: overflowed its deep banks. 
The bay where it emptied itself had a small 
ridge of pebbly beach, beyond which lay a 
tract of firm, bright sand, stretching in a 
narrow belt for miles under the cliffs when 
the tide was out: Almost every man in the 
village owned some small boat of his own, for 
the railway was as far off as Lowborough, 
and the inhabitants of Herford preferred 
launching their rude, safe fishing craft, and 
running round with the tide, to travelling 
along the dusty, hot highway, whenever they 
had any of the produce of their fields or their 
nets to dispose of. 

The whole parish, almost to a single field, 
was the property of one landowner, old 
Richard Herford, of Herford Court, whose 
ancestors had dwelt there for many genera- 
tions, gradually rising from the position of 
farmer to that of gentleman, and as gradually 
adding field to field, until the whole of the 
parish, with ‘the small living attached to it, 
had come into their hands. The old man 
now in possession was past eighty. He had 
been cast in a somewhat rougher mould than 
his immediate forefathers, and, instead of 


taking any part in the affairs of the county, 


had led a homely, rustic life, fishing in his 

own boat, farming his own fields, and ruling 

his tenants, both farmers and fishermen, with 
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a high hand. He had not married till late 
in life, and when his only son and heir was 
born he was already sixty years of age—a 
strong-willed, selfish man, neither able nor 
willing to learn any lesson disagreeable to his 
egotism. He idolized his boy, the son of 
his old age, but he did not suffer this idolatry 
to interfere with the supreme worship of him- 
self. He could not have more perfectly suc- 
ceeded in ruining his son by indulgence if 
he had set that end before him as a definite 
aim. ; Master Dick, as he was called by all the 
village, grew up wild, ignorant, and reckless ; 
a torment to the men, and a terror to the 
women of the place. He would not go to 
school, and the tutors provided for him at 
home found him unmanageable and incor- 
rigible ; but were laughed at or scorned by 
his father if they made any complaint against 
him. ‘The boy can always be managed by 
me,” he said. ‘ 

Mrs. Herford, who was more than thirty 
years younger than her husband, had been a 
widow with one child when she married a 
second time. Until this marriage her life 
had been spent in large~ towns, chiefly in 
London, amid the constant bustle and stir of 
a populous community. She had been fas- 
cinated by the seclusion and quiet of Her- 
ford, and fancied a perpetual peace must 
reign there. Moreover, she was a penniless 
widow, dependent upon relations who kept 
her grudgingly ; and her young son was a 
heavy burden to her. She was not fit to 
maintain herself, or at least thought so. She 
had never been willing to work steadily, or 
to do anything that might be at the moment 
irksome to her. When old Richard Herford 
had unexpectedly asked her to become ‘his 
wife, she had consented with alacrity, believ- 
ing that henceforth she would have her own 
way in everything. ‘ Better be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave,” she had 
said to herself. But as soon as her child was 
born she was set on one side, and treated, 
even with regard to his training, as a com- 
plete cypher; being hardly more than the 
housekeeper of Herford Court, which from 
that epoch became the kingdom of the son 
and heir of Herford. 

Justin Webb, her elder boy, was ten years 
of age when his half-brother was born. He 
was already a thoughtful, advanced lad, pre- 
maturely wise from knocking about in the 
world, during the homeless years of his 
mother’s widowhood. He was old enough 
to feel a sharp pang of resentment at her 
second marriage ; a step which throughout 
his whole after life he never fully forgave. 





But the change was attended with many ad- 
vantages to him. Old Richard Herford was 
not unkind to the fatherless boy, and in a 
rough fashion of his own he tried to make a 
man of him. He succeeded in training the 
town-bred lad into a capital sailor, and a still 
better farmer. The quiet, beautiful country 
life won all Justin’s affections, which had so 
little else to cling to. The bright, changeful 
sea, never bearing the same aspect long; the 
dangerous cliffs, which he soon learned to 


scale with the most venturesome of the village | 
urchins ; the wild slopes of the deep valley, | 
with their elegant Birch-trees and ferns and | 


flowers, that lived all the winter through ; 
the large, well-stocked farmstead adjoining 
the Court; the Court itself, with its low, 


wainscotted rooms, and long, dark lobbies, | 


and high-roofed attics set in the gables—all 
these took almost the place of human friend- 
ships, and awoke in his heart the strong, deep 
love which no one about him cared to cherish. 
It was a heart-breaking trial to Justin when 
he was banished from Herford to a school in 
London. 

But the boy distinguished himself at school, 
having one object before him—that of quickly 
learning all he had to learn, so as to get back 
to his beloved Herford. He won prize after 
prize, bringing them home at each holiday, 
with a secret sense that nobody really cared 
for his success. His master urgently repre- 
sented to his step-father that he merited a 
university education, and old Richard Her- 
ford consented to it, reflecting that the present 
vicar of Herford was an old man, and that 
the living was in his gift. It would probably 
be the cheapest and best way of providing 
for his wife’s son. Justin cared for nothing 
so much as coming back to Herford. The 
old vicar died opportunely, and he succeeded 
him, having a few months before married the 
daughter of one of his former masters. Thus, 
at twenty-four years of age, he settled down 
for life as vicar of Herford-on-the-Sea. 

There had been no great love between the 
half-brothers. Each regarded the other with 
contempt ; Justin after a quiet fashion, 
Richard after an ostentatious one. The old 
man was roughly good-natured to his step- 
son, but he idolized his heir. Mrs, Herford 
favoured sometimes one, and sometimes the 
other, according to the caprice of the moment ; 
but her whims were of no weight with any of 
the three men belonging to her, over whom 
her shallow and fickle nature had no in- 
fluence. The parishioners, with the excep- 
tion of four or five scampish young men, sus- 
pected of poaching, petty larcenies, and 
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similar misdemeanours, were all strongly 
attached to Master Justin, the quiet, pleasant 
lad who had grown up among them, and who 
was now their own young, friendly parson, 
not over strict, and not too long in his 
sermons. Master Richard had grown up 
among them also, but he was headstrong 
and domineering, and there was: a secret 
dread of his succession to the estates, 
which could not be very far off now, 
and which was looked forward to as a 
great though inevitable calamity to the 
whole parish. 

As might have been foreseen, as soon as 
Richard was but little more than a boy, his 
strong, uncurbed will came into frequent 
collision with the strong, uncurbed will of 
his aged father. Old Richard Herford grew 
more obstinate and tyrannical as he ad- 
vanced in years, and began to sink under the 
infirmities of his great age. His increasing 
deafness and dimness of sight made him 
increasingly suspicious and unreasonable. 
On the other hand, his son could not submit 
to any control, and it was enough for him to 
know that his father had forbidden a thing 
to cause him ardently to desire to do it. 
Time after time violent quarrels. arose, in 
which Justin played the part of peacemaker, 
the old man being always more readily paci- 
fied than his son. But there could be no 
lasting peace between them. Threats were 
constantly bandied to and fro; on the one 
hand of disinheritance, on the other of run- 
ning away, and never more being heard of. 
At length young Richard put his threat into 
execution. When he was little over eighteen 
he disappeared suddenly and completely, and 
no inquiry or search availed to procure a 
solitary trace of him. Some of the fishermen 
whispered that he must have been seized 
with cramp whilst bathing, and been carried 
away by the tide ; but there was no evidence 
to support this suggestion, and it did not re- 
ceive a moment’s credence at the Court. 
Old Richard Herford knew, though he never 
betrayed the secret, that a large sum of money 
had disappeared from the cabinet in his 
bedroom at the same time as his hopeful 
son. 

Two other events had chequered the some- 
what monotonous life of the young vicar of 
Herford—the birth of a little daughter, and 
the death, a few months later, of his wife, 
who was some years older than himself, and 
who might be said to have chosen and mar- 
ried him rather than fe her. Both of these 
events took place three or four years before 
Richard’s disappearance. 





CHAPTER II.—OLD RICHARD, HERFORD.- 


Ir it were possible for us-te.take oar last 
journey as we take other journeys, half the 
terror of it would be gone. We shrink more, 
perhaps, from going alone than from entering 
into an utterly unknown state of existence. 
Could we only say to one or two of our 
dearest, most familiar friends, “Come, I will 
bid good-bye to this world next week if you 
will gowithme. Let us hasten to that better 
land, of which we have so often spoken, and 
so often heard, in our hours of sorrow,” then 
we might set about our preparations for that 
great migration with an unusual courage and 
cheerfulness, as if we were merely flitting to 
some new home across the seas. But we are 
| called to pass singly to that far-off, mysterious 
shore in darkness and silence, hearing nothing, 
seeing nothing, knowing nothing. Against 
our will we are stripped of all our customary 
surroundings, even of the outer self, so much 
better known to most of us than the hidden, 
lonely, living soul, which alone has to pass 
the unseen boundary. It is not change that 
daunts us; it is the utter, absolute strange- 
ness of that future world, and of our place 
and bearing in it. 

The extreme age of old Richard Herford, 
standing on the brink of the grave one Jan- 
uary night, did not make the strangeness of 
the change less painful to him. He had 
lived so long in this life that the brief, fleet- 
ing visions one catches now and then of 
another world must long since have ceased 
to visit him, if, indeed, they had ever visited 
him at all. The curtain had become darker 
and more closely drawn between him and the 
world to come. He was clinging with fierce 
tenacity to the worn-out, half paralyzed 
frame which had been his tenement so long. 
If he might have his will, he would rather 
remain thus, bed-ridden and barely alive,. 
than venture into the thick darkness he was 
about to enter. His white head tossed to 
and fro on his pillow, and he groaned im- 
patiently. How poor and short a time it 
was since he was a boy! It did not seem 
long since he was a lad scrambling up Hal- 
stone Cliff, and hanging by strong young 
hands to any jutting crag or root of ivy, 
whilst the tide roared far below him against 
the rocks. He had been dreaming a good 
deal of his boyhood of late, going back to 
the smallest memories of childish trifles. 
Was it a token that his worn-out, sickly spirit 
was about to enter into some new youth? 

There was no trace of youth in his withered, 
yellow face, or in the hands, with their hooked 
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and shrivelled fingers clutching the bed- 
clothes higher up his shoulders. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that such decrepit old age had 
ever known childhood. Bleared and sunken 
eyes looked out dimly and anxiously from 
under his bushy eyebrows. They could not 
rest upon an object that had not been familiar 
and unchanged to them for many years. 
This chamber, which had been his own for 
more than seventy years, in which he had 
slept and waked night and morning, was less 
altered than he was himself. There was the 
same old carved cabinet where his father, and 
his grandfather before him, had kept their 
deeds and papers of value ; the same looking- 
glass which had reflected his own face since 


| it was the smooth, beardless face of a boy; 
| the same windows looking out upon the old 


| unchanged landscape. 


Was it possible that 


| he was really going to quit all the old posses- 
| sions, never to return to them; his home, 








which had grown so much a part of himself 
that he could not conceive of life of any 
kind apart from it? Would he never see the 
sun rise again through the eastern window? 
Nay, would the sun rise at all, or the dawn 
break through grey clouds upon that unknown 
world? Would there never more be a farm 
for him to ride over? No fishing or hunt- 
ing? No tides flowing and ebbing? No 
dinners and suppers? No long nights of 
unbroken sleep? His face had been turned 
to the wall for a minute or two, but at these 
dread questions he tossed over again on his 
pillow, and gazed out with a troubled gleam 
in his eye, looking for comfort to the faces 
of his wife and step-son. 

They were sitting on the hearth together, 
talking in so low a tone that the old man’s 
deaf and jealous ear could not catch a word, 
though he lay quite still, and listened eagerly. 
They did not glance towards him, and he 
felt. neglected and aggrieved. Already they 
were drifting away from him ; he was losing 
his power over them. His own forlorn lone- 
liness smote him more painfully as he 
watched them, their heads almost touching 
each other as they continued their earnest 
conversation. They were discussing some 
plans and schemes with which he could not 
interfere. There would be no more plan- 
ning and scheming for him. There was no 
more for him to do in the world. Except 
one thing. 

“Justin!” he cried, so sharply and loudly 
that it made them both start and hurry 
towards the bed. “I must speak to you 
lone Send your mother away till I want 

er.” 





“Can I do nothing for you before I go?” 
she asked kindly, for she had been a good 
nurse to him, and was willing to do her. duty 
by him to the last. 

“No; just do as I bid you. You never 
do as you're told,” he answered peevishly. 

Without a word she walked quietly out of 
the room. Justin stood still, looking down 
thoughtfully on the dying old man. There was 
not much affection in his steadfast gaze, though 
there was some sadness and sympathy; but 
he waited in silence, as if used to his step. 
father’s querulous temper, and the dim 
mournful eyes of the old man were fastened 
upon him. 

“TI am going fast,” he said sorrowfully. 

Justin neither contradicted nor reassured 
him. He knew that this was old Richard 
Herford’s last day—perhaps his last hour. 
He held his peace even from good words, 
for he knew how quickly the old spirit of 
tyranny and opposition was aroused. 

“JT was nearly sixty when my son was 
born,” he went on, “and my head was white 
as snow. Neighbours called me an old man 
then, but I felt like alad. Ay! it was like 
being a lad again to have Dick all in a frolic 
about me. He was a bolder, a merrier lad 
than thee. ‘Justin was born to be a parson, 
with no spirit in him,’ I said ; ‘ and Dick was 
born to be a roistering squire.’ Dick could 
never have turned out a milksop.” 

** He was very brave and bold,” said Justin, 
in a soothing tone. 

“TI doted on every hair of his head,” he 
moaned ; “it’s cruel of him to forsake his old 
father—cruel and thankless. I have cursed 
him hundreds of times for it. How long is it 
since he went away, and we’ve never heard 
a word of him, good or bad ?” 

“ Four years last September,” he answered. 

‘Four years last September! And the 
rascal knows I’m over eighty-three! He 
doesn’t care to see his old father’s face again. 
Yet Iwas very good to him. You've been 
more like a son to me, Justin, though there’s 
not a drop of my blood in your veins. I’ve 
all along said you were like a son to me, and 
I swore to make you a son in my will. All 
the neighbours know that. 
shall be my heir, and take the name of Her- 
ford,’ I’ve said wherever I went. ‘T’ll cut 
the runaway off with a shilling,’ I’ve said, 
and he deserves it. All the country knows. 
‘If he isn’t at home before I die, he shall 
rue it,’ I’ve said. Church, market, and 
everywhere, I’ve said the same words. Ought 
I to stick to them, Justin? Would God 
Almighty be angry if I broke my word? Is 


‘Justin Webb- 
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there aught in the Bible about keeping fast 
by one’s bitter curses ?” 

He had raised himself upon his pillows, 
and stretched his yellow, shrivelled face 
towards Justin, with a passion of anxiety in 
every line of it. A vehement struggle was 
going on in his mind. He dared not, on the 
very threshold of the unseen world, commit 
any fresh offence that might endanger his 
own welfare there ; yet he could not bear to 
keep his. bitter threats against his only son. 
It was a moment of fierce inward conflict 
with Justin also. He knew well that Richard 
had been disinherited, and he himself put in 
his place, and all his future depended upon 
his next word. Yet he stood there as a 
minister of Christ to teach the dying man all 
he would receive of Divine truth. 

“On the contrary,” he said distinctly and 
slowly, ‘‘God requires of you to forgive every 
one that has trespassed against you. It is 
your bounden duty to pardon your son.” 

“ Ah, I do, I do!” cried the old man with 
a sudden burst of tears and sobs. “Oh, I 
forgive him! I love him! I dote upon him 
still, Justin! He must be my son again. I 
believe now in God Almighty, if He orders 
me to forgive my own son, I was afraid I 
must stick to my word and my curses. Oh, 
God bless you, Dick! my boy, my son!” 

He had fallen back upon his pillows, and 
lay shaking with sobs. Justin’s face was 
pale and set as he waited for this paroxysm 
to pass over. “‘ Forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given,’ ” he said, after a painful effort to speak 
clearly. “‘ For if ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you.’ ‘Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ’s sake, has forgiven you.’” Justin 
felt as if he was reading the words of some 
solemn sacrament. Death had not yet lost 
his sacred mystery for him. 

Old Richard Herford lay still for a quarter 
of an hour to recover his strength for further 
speech after his fit of sobbing was over. But 
Justin did not move away. He stood with 
his arms folded and his head bowed down, 
waiting in profound patience for the next 
word of the dying lips, though the pause 
seemed intolerably long. 

“ Justin,” he said at last, opening his dim- 
sighted eyes, “you know I made a will after 
Dick ran away, making you my son. It’s in 
the old cabinet there, and my will when he 
was born, leaving it all to him. I meant to 
burn the new one the very day he came 
home again ; but he’s never come! Here’s 
the key; bring them both to me. I'll burn 





it now, because I’ve forgiven him from the 
bottom of my heart, for he’s my only son, 
born when I was sixty years of age ; and why 
should I leave what I’ve got to another man’s 
sonP” 

He muttered the last words to himself; 
but Justin’s ear caught every one of them. 
He found the key mechanically, and un- 
locked the cabinet door. In a drawer within 
lay two packets, tied and sealed. His hand 
shook a little as he took them out, and he 
dropped them hastily on the old man’s bed, 
as though the very touch of them was a pain 
to him. With crooked, palsied fingers the 
dying father took them up, and looked at 
them through his bleared eyes. “Call your 
mother in,” he said sharply and suspiciously. 
Justin hastened to the door and called aloud, 
without leaving the room. She was not far 
away, and the next moment she was standing 
by her husband’s bed. 

“Take this packet,” he said to her, “and 
drop it in the fire, and let me see it burn away 
to a cinder. Justin, you put this one back 
in its safe place. That’s my last will, and | 
you can testify I’m of sound mind.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE MASTER OF HERFORD. 


Ir was four o’clock in the morning when | 
Justin left Herford Court to return to his | 
ownhome. Old Richard Herford was dead, 
and his death had been a depressing one, so 
completely had the selfishness of his nature 
displayed itself, even in the solemn hour of 
passing away. A stormy wind was driving 
the thin clouds hurriedly across the sky, 
where the waning moon shone out now and 
then with a fitful and watery light. He could 
not see the sea along the deep lane he was 
treading, with tall hedgerows on each side; 
but the moan of it filled the silent air of the 
night, mingling with the rush of the wind 
through the leafless trees overhead. There 
was no other sound except his own lingering 
and tardy footsteps. He turned round, and 
stood longer than he was aware of, gazing at 
the gabled front of the Court, which stood 
on the brow of a low rocky hill, with the 
sheltering cliffs behind, its high roof and 
strong stacks of chimneys looking black in 
the fitful moonlight. He knew every stone 
of the pile of building. It had been the 
only home he had ever known, though he 
had had but a step-son’s place in it. He 
had never forgiven his mother for marrying 
old Richard Herford; but he had long ago 
acknowledged the advantages that had ac- 
crued to him because of it. But were they 
real advantages? he asked himself at this 
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moment. Mr. Herford had given him a 
college education, and bestowed upon him 
the small living in his gift. He had drifted 
into taking orders and becoming a clergy- 
man, because his step-father, with his strong 
and domineering will, had so ordered it. 
But who could tell him what he might have 
become, by his own exertions, had his mother 
remained a poor widow? 

His heart felt very sore as he stood gazing 
at the black gabled roof of the Court. He 
had just been passing through a vehement 
struggle with a strong temptation; and his 
victory, so far from making him feel tri- 
umphant, had left him depressed and disap- 
pointed. He had wished in his inmost heart 
that it had not fallen to his lot to impress 
upon the conscience of the dying man the 
duty of pardoning his graceless son. He 
had seen the will destroyed which would 
have made him master of the estate, Herford 
of Herford, in the place of his half-brother. 
It had been promised to him scores of times, 
with many an oath; and although he had 
always disclaimed the promises, even to him- 
self, the hope had unconsciously sprung up 
in his heart that some day the old place, 
so dear to him and so little cared for by 
Richard, might become his own. 

It was true that he had been a better son 
to the old man than Richard had ever been. 
He had worked for him, submitted to him, 
carried out his schemes, and waited duti- 
fully upon his whims year after year, whilst 
Richard had acted like the spoiled scape- 
grace that he was. He had mocked at his 
father, assiduously opposed him in his plans, 
done his best to supplant him, and at last 
deserted him in his old age; yet now 
Richard was to come into the kingdom, be 
the young squire, and squander away the 
money his father had accumulated, simply 
because he had been born to it; whilst he 
who had acted the better part must go back, 
for the remainder of the long life stretching 
before him, to the small vicarage and scanty 
stipend of his seaboard parish. Until now 
he had not felt deeply discontented with his 
position, but he had not known before how 
much he was unconsciously building upon 
his stepfather’s reiterated promises. It was 
still three hours before the break of day, yet 
he felt reluctant to go home and wake up 
his elderly maid-servant to admit him into 
his cheerless house. It was better out here 


in the stillness of the night, for there was 
no sleep possible whilst thoughts were hur- 
rying faster than the flying clouds overhead 
He could hardly 


through his wakeful brain. 





confess to himself that his mood was any- 
thing more than the depressing and weary 
sadness of witnessing the passing away into 
impenetrable mystery of an utterly selfish 
and unenlightened soul. Slowly he turned 
| his back upon Herford Court, and slowly he 
paced the long deep lane which led down to 
the little fishing village, where every house 
was closed and no sign of life was to be 
seen. The cottages were all real home- 
steads to him, every one of whose inmates 
he had known from boyhood ; and now that 
he was their pastor he was not wilfully 
neglectful of his duties to them, distasteful 
as they were to him. Justin delighted in 
dwelling amongst people whom he knew 
closely. Possibly the absence of any strong 
home affection had made him more de- 
pendent upon the good-will of the outer 
circle of neighbours. He was very popular 
with his parishioners, though few of the 
rough men could overcome their reluctance 
to attend the church, which they were ac- 
customed to look upon as a safe and warm 
shelter for women folk, and for such among 
themselves as had grown too rheumatic to 
| brave all weathers on the beach. 
| From this little strip of shingly beach, 
| where the boats were now lying above high- 
| water mark, a narrow and somewhat dan- 
| gerous path wound upwards, round the face 
of a rock that stood well out to sea, on the 
highest point of which stood a little light- 
house. Long ago, in some far-away dark 
age, it had been a small chapel or chantry 
belonging to an abbey some miles inland ; 
and it looked still like a diminutive church, 
with its low porch and dwarf square belfry, 
which now held the lantern burning brightly 
towards the sea. Justin knew very well that 
this spot was the favourite haunt of his sea- 
faring parishioners on a Sunday, and he felt 
no wonder or resentment at it. It was dark, 
for the faint ray of the waning moon hardly 
touched the glistening whiteness of the foam 
as the sea roared and broke into flecks upon 
the rocks below ; and he could scarcely trace 
the black outline of the cliff stretching on 
each side of the Lantern Hill, as it was 
called. But he had no need to see the 
familiar prospect. He could name every 
crag and headland on either side; and as 
the strong westerly breeze blew the spray 
into his face, he knew almost to a foot how 
high the tide had risen on the jagged rocks 
beneath him. 

He sat down on a rude seat under the 
lighthouse tower, turning a sad set face to 
the dark sea. Why, he asked himself at this 
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moment, had he suffered himself to be over- 
persuaded by his mother, and coerced by his 
stepfather, and drifted by circumstances into 
entering the Church? His heart was not in 
his work. He discharged his duties con- 
scientiously, and would not wilfully omit one 
of his obligations ; but they were a weari- 
ness, not a delight, to him. His desire was 
for other pursuits. When the men about 
him talked of their fishing and farming, their 
horses and their boats, he could enter easily 
and cordially into their interests ; but when 
they were dying, and looked to him to give 
them comfort and counsel for their souls, 
he was at a loss. He had found himself 
tongue-tied and embarrassed at his step- 
father’s death-bed. It ought not to have 
been so. 
a more devout and spiritual man, he might 


Perchance, if he had been himself | 





| himself against entertaining them again, even 
| as passing guests. It was a poor man’s life 
| he was«going back to, doomed to it for the 

remainder of his days; for if Richard came 
|into unconditional possession it was little 
help his mother would get from her younger 
son, and she would become an additional 
burden upon him. ‘Two hundred a year was 
the full value of his little living. Poverty had 
not yet looked in through his window, for 
old Richard Herford’s pride would not have 
brooked the idea of any one belonging to 
him being in low condition; but now Richard 
was master he would spend all on himself in 
riotous living. His stepfather’s last coherent 
words haunted him as he retraced his way 
homewards : “ Justin has always been a good 
son to me; I wish I’d done something for 
| him, but it’s too late now.” 





have awakened some answering emotion in | 


the departing spirit, and it would have passed | CHARTER EV. PANSY. 
into another world with less of earth’s igno- | USTIN’S vicarage was built in the shadow 
‘ 5 5 
rance and hardness about it. He felt bowed | of the church—a small, low house, not much 
down by his sense of unfitness for his office. | better than the best of the village dwellings ; 
There had been times before this when the | yet such as it was he had been content with 
Done s : 
same wretched despondency had breathed | it until his younger brother disappeared, and 
P y young Pp 


over him, but now he had fallen into a dark 
and deep degree of it. If he had been what 
he ought to be as a minister of Christ, would 
his stepfather have gone from this life in so 
dense an ignorance of the character of God, 
and the nature of the revelation Christ had 
come to bring ? 

But irksome as the yoke was he must bear 
it. There had been a half-dream in his mind 
of giving up his living to his old friend 
Cunliffe, if the estate should ever come to 
him. It amazed and shamed him to dis- 
cover how active had been his anticipations 
of supplanting his half-brother; yet what 
freedom there would have been in it for 
himself! How well he could have filled 
the offices of owner and master, squire and 
magistrate! Richard would do mischief in 
each of these positions—Richard, the igno- 
rant, reckless spendthrift, as selfish as his 
father, with low habits bordering on vices. 
Justin had always despised Richard while 
he envied him. He had continually drawn 
comparisons between them, and in all these 
comparisons his own character and conduct 
stood out well; yet Richard was to be 
master of Herford ! 

At last Justin roused himself from his long 
reverie, stood up shivering, and lifted his 
soft cap from his head to let the keen sea- 
breeze cool his throbbing temples. The 
thoughts that had passed through his mind 
he could utter to no man; and he must guard 


| his stepfather ostentatiously and continu- 


| ally proclaimed him heir to Herford Court. 
| Since then he had, unawares to himself, 
| looked upon it as a merely temporary abode, 
| which answered his purpose well enough till 
| he could move into a larger habitation. 
Now it must be his home for life, for Justin 
| had no desire to quit Herford, for which he 
felt an almost passionate love, and no ambi- 
tion apart from his beloved village tempted 
him. He had never left it as a boy without 
suffering from that strange malady,. half 
physical and half mental, which we call 
home sickness ; and to be banished from it 
altogether would have seemed to him like 
tearing up his life by the roots. 

He looked up expectantly to the small 
window of the closet adjoining his own 
study, where his motherless child slept, and 
which he could enter with quiet footfall any 
moment of the long evenings he often spent 
alone, and mark every change on the sweet 
rosy face asleep on the little bed. He was 
not disappointed, for Pansy was already up 
and dressed, and was watching for'him, with 
her face pressed close against the window. 
She ran down swiftly, and he heard her 
fingers busy at the fastenings of the door, 
which were but slight ones, for no one feared 
housebreakers in Herford. There was no 
lack of warmth in Pansy’s welcome. She 
pulled down his sad face to hers and covered 
it with kisses. 
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“ How I’ve missed you, father!” she said. 
“ Why did you stay away from me all night ? 
I got up so early to see if you wouldn’t 
come. I was going to run up to grand- 
papa’s after you, if you hadn’t come soon.” 

“ Pansy,” he said solemnly, “ I was watch- 
ing with your grandfather till he went away 
from us all.” 

“Where is he gone?” she asked in an 
earnest, emphatic tone. 

Justin: was silent as he drew his little 
daughter into the homely room where his 
breakfast was being laid. What could he 
say in reply to the important question we 
ask of each one that passes away from our 
sight and ken? He had hitherto been so 
much occupied with his own position that 
the thought of the old man’s destiny had 
barely touched his mind. No one knew him 
as well as he did, no man was better fitted 
to pronounce upon his doom, but Justin’s 
heart sank within him as he vainly tried, for 
an instant, to follow the journey his step- 
father had taken since he had left his 
questioning little daughter. 

‘He is gone to his own place,” he mur- 
mured half aloud. 

“Ts it a pleasant place?” asked Pansy. 
“Ts it where you'd like us two to go, father ?” 

“God forbid!” he answered hastily, 
pressing the child closer to him ; “my darling, 
your grandfather is dead.” 

“Like my poor mamma!” said Pansy, in 
a pitiful tone. “ Never mind, father. I’ll make 
up to you for him, as well as for poor mamma. 
Don’t I make up for her to you?” 

“Yes, my little girl,” he answered ten- 
derly. 

“ Are you very, very sorry he is dead?” 
she inquired again, after a little pause. She 
did not find that she felt very sorry. He 
was a yellow, toothless, rough-faced old man, 
with a mumbling voice, of whom she had 
been secretly afraid; though she had too 
much native sweetness and grace to show it 
in any way. “Are you very sorry?” 

“T am grieved,” answered Justin, stroking 
his child’s sunny curls, with as loving a 
touch as a mother’s. For the first time he 
felt an emotion of grief for the old man; for 
his wasted life, so long in passing, and so 
solitary in its close. Could it be possible 
that he had possessed the same absorbing 
love for Richard which Pansy received from 
him? What poignant anguish must the 
forsaken father have undergone! What a sore 
spirit must he have carried about with him 
under his proud mien for many a past 
month! The only love that had ever 


reached the man’s hard and selfish heart had 
pierced it through with many sorrows. 

“You'll never be very grieved for long 
while I’m with you!” said Pansy wistfully. 

“Why, no! How could I?” he replied, 
rousing himself from his mournful reverie. 
“ If my little girl is very good, and very happy, 
I couldn’t be sorry for long. Now give me 
my breakfast, littlke woman.” It was an 
unfailing pleasure to him to see the flush of 
mingled anxiety and happiness that mounted 
to Pansy’s face when she was employed in 
pouring out his coffee, the only part she 
could yet take in the management of the 
breakfast table. She was not tall enough to 
sit down to her task, and she stood at the 
tray, with a grave face puckered up into 
supernatural seriousness, as she carefully 
portioned out the cream and sugar, and 
poured out the hot coffee ; breaking out into 
ka triumphant little laugh as she placed the 
full cup in safety before him. 

“There! You'll never pour out my coffee 
for me again,” she said, “ like you used to do 
when I was a little girl, Not if I never 
break any of the cups and saucers? Don’t 
make believe I’m little again, please. I’m 
going to learn how to mend your stockings ; 
and some day, when I am quite tall, I shall 
wash your surplices and iron them. I’m 
almost a woman now I think. Was it very 
cold and dark all night, father ?” 

“Tt was neither cold nor dark in your 
grandfather’s room,” he answered. 

“Poor grandpapa!” said Pansy, in @ 
voice of awe and pity; “did he know he was 
going away all alone? Did he want to stay 
here a little longer? Would grandmamma 
have gone with him if she could? He would 
have liked somebody to go with him.” 

‘* She would rather stay with us as long as 
she can,” replied Justin. 

“Father!” cried Pansy, running to him, 
and throwing herself in his arms, “if you 
were obliged to go away I should want to 
come too. I should never, never like you to 
leave me behind. Didn’t you want to go 
with poor mamma when God called her?” 

“My little daughter,” he answered, with 
soothing caresses, “we have no choice 
offered to us. Thank God, we are not called 
upon to choose whether we will go with 
those we love or stay behind! God cails 


each of us when He sees it best; and none 
can refuse to obey, neithér can we go till 
He calls,” 

“Tt is so strange and dreadful,” sobbed 
Pansy, hiding her face on his breast, and 





clasping him more tightly in her arms. 
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“Why ! how’s this?” he said. ‘ My little 
woman was quite merry a minute ago, and 
now she is crying her poor little heart away. 
Did you love your grandfather so much ?” 

“T didn’t love him enough,” she faltered 
between her sobs; “if I'd only known I’d 
have tried to love him better. And now he'll 
never speak to me again; and he’s gone 
alone by himself; and I’m afraid it’s not a 
pleasant place, for you said God forbid you 
If I was there I’d ask 
God to let him go to a quiet room, where he 
could rest himself a little while, because he 
is so old; and he should have some very 
quiet angels to take care of him. Might I 
ask God for it? Perhaps it would not be too 
late yet.” 

“You may ask God for everything you 
wish,” answered Justin soothingly. There 
could be no harm in teaching his child that ; 
but he was reluctant to burden her young 
mind with any theory of the great mystery 
and tragedy which he had just witnessed. It 
came home to himself more closely than any 
death had done since his wife’s, and had 
awakened a whole host of questions that 


slumber easily enough in the recesses of the 
brain so long as death passes by our own 
circle. He exerted himself to chase away 
the gloom on Pansy’s face; and presently 
she was sitting again at the head of the table 
chattering almost gaily, though a suppressed 
sob now and then forced itself from her lips. 
Her father had soon to leave her to go again 
to Herford Court, and Pansy ran up-stairs 
to her little room to ask God to grant a very 
quiet place to her old grandfather. 


CHAPTER 


Justin had to pass through the whole 
length of the village street before reaching 
the road which led up to Herford Court. 
The place was in an unusual stir and excite- 
ment, with groups of men and women 
standing here and there talking busily. 
Only the very oldest among them could 
remember the death of the last Herford of 
Herford, more’ than sixty years before; and 
the news that their old master had at last 
laid down the burden of his extreme age had 
shaken the village as with the shock of an 
earthquake. There was no other death that 
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could come so closely home to all of them. 
They had neither loved nor respected him ; 
but he had been their chief, with power in 
his hands which he could use for their 
welfare or injury. But it was not so much 
his loss, as the question who would succeed 
him that was agitating them, every one. 
There was scarcely a child among them who 
had not heard their dead master say that his 
runaway son should be cut off from his 
estates, and that his step-son should succeed 
to them. Now would come the confirmation 
of these oaths if they had been genuine and 
Old Richard 
Herford had worshipped his son so openly, 
that it seemed incredible he could really 
leave him penniless and landless. The 
villagers were vehemently discussing this 
doubt when Master Justin, as they still called 
him, became visible in the street. He felt 
inclined to hurry past without speaking to 
these weather-beaten, hard-featured men and 
women ; but they came thronging about him 


| with the familiarity of long acquaintance. 


‘So th’ old squire’s dead and gone,” said 


| the parish clerk, a hale old man of eighty 


himself, “ and we’re all a-wondering who’s to 
come after him up yonder. Please God, I 
say, as our Master Justin’s made squire in his 
stead. That’s what I’m looking for, please 


| His holy will !” 


“ Nay, nay!” cried a loud shrill woman’s 


| voice, “ Herford’s been Herford time out o’ 


mind. Master Justin ‘ll never be offended 
with such as we if we wishes a Herford to come 
into it; and there’s none save Master Dick, 
as has been lost these four years.” 

“Well! we shall all see what we shall 


' see,” said the mistress of the dame-school, 


_ the only person in the village of whom | 
Pansy stood in awe, “there’s a providence | 





in all things; and Master Justin’s next to | 
own son to the old squire, and he’s almost | 
a Herford. He'd get the queen’s leave to | 
change his name, so it would be all one,’ 

“But it wouldn't be the old breed,” 
objected the shrill voice. 


“ Th’ old breed’s a bad breed,” interrupted | 


a sturdy fisherman ; “we don’t want Master 
Dick to lord it over us. 
Justin. Hurrah!” 

“My good folks,” shouted Justin, to get 
himself heard amid the din of contending 
voices, “as a matter of course my brother 
Richard will come into the estates; and no 
doubt he will quickly reappear now he is| 
Herford of Herford. Some among you | 
know his whereabouts, or I-am very much 
mistaken.” 


I’m for Master | 


“Not me,” “nor me,” cried a chorus of 
voices. ‘We want you to have it; you'd 
| make a vast sight better squire than parson,” 
cried out a strong voice after him, as he 
walked hurriedly on, “though we’ve nought 
to say agen you as parson, Master Justin. 
It’s only my way of speaking.” 
| Justin kept steadily on his way, the words 
ringing in his ears. He knew only too well 
that he did not and could not make a good 
parson; and that the rough, honest fellows 
about him knew it quite as w vell as he did, 
What was it that was so necessary to make 
him a true, efficient minister to the spiritual 
wants of this little community, so shut in 
and hedged round from the great world? 
They loved him heartily after their fashion, 
and looked up to him as the most learned 
and scholarly man in the place. They 
also looked up to him as one who could 
give them good counsel about their fields 
and their boats. There was not a fisherman 
among them who would not rather have him 
in his boat, on a stormy and dangerous sea, 
than any other man in the village. He was 
a leader among them in all things save one ; 
but that one was the very soul of the profes- 
sion he had entered into. The moment he 
put on the garb of a clergyman he ceased to 
be their guide; and knew himself to be the 


by instinct also. 
As Justin drew nearer to the Court, and 
saw its quaint old-fashioned grey pile of 
building lying sheltered within its own 
|curving brow of the cliff, these vexing 
| thoughts died away to give place to others as 
vexing. How would he be able to bear to 
see his brother leading a riotous, disreputable 
life within its walls, and probably in the 
course of a few years bring the old place to 
the hammer? It had, perhaps, grown dearer 
to him since he had looked at it with the 
eye of a possible owner than it had been 
| before ;_ but it had always been an object of 
|admiration to him. Richard was not fit to 
| be master of it; yet he was left in absolute, 
unrestricted, immediate possession, as though 
destiny itself had decreed the speedy ruin of 
Herford Court. 
| The house seemed dark and dreary when he 
| entered it. With a step that echoed noisily 
crossed the silent stone-paved hall, Justin 
crossed it to the door of the room where he 
| knew he should find his mother. 





She was 


seated in a low easy-chair on the hearth in 
| the darkened room, her face hidden behind 
the handkerchief she was holding up to her 
| eyes. 


Though she was nearly fifty years of 


blind leading the blind. A fact they knew | 
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age she was still slim and almost girlish in 
figure ; and her face, though there were a few 
lines on the forehead, and crow’s-feet about 
the corners of the eyes, was nearly as round 
and fair and full as when she had married a 
second time, twenty-five years ago. Justin 
stooped down to kiss her, with an unusual 
emotion of tenderness and compassion for his 
mother, once again a widow. 

It was not probable that she could feel 
any profound grief at the loss that had just 
befallen her. Her husband, like any other 
man utterly wrapped up in self, had made 
her life a weariness and burden to her. ‘The 
little love she might once have cherished for 
one who had taken her from poverty, and 
who was the father of her favourite son, had 
long ago been worn out. But she had not 
failed in the fulfilment of her duty towards 
him ; partly, perhaps, because he had never 
released his claim upon it. She did not lift 
up her head when Justin kissed her; but she 
moaned a little, and rocked herself to and 
fro, as if bound to prove in this manner the 
depth of her affliction. 

There was another occupant of the room, 
however, who hailed Justin’s appearance 
with eagerness; an elderly man, short- 
sighted and slightly deaf, who had been 
sitting sideways by the table, and strumming 
upon it with his fingers, in a perplexed and 
uncomfortable silence. He sprang up the 
instant the door opened and shook hands 
hurriedly and warmly. 

“I’m here, Justin,” he said. “I came over 
this morning to see if I couldn’t persuade the 
old man to do right at last. So he’s gone, 
and I’m too late! I was at him only a week 
ago, when I saw him last. Make another 
will, I said; and he swore he never would. 
Ah! well! we must all knock under sooner 
or later, as I’ve been telling your mother. 
What is it in the service? There’s only a 
step between us and old Herford. Susan is 
more overcome than I expected; but time, 
Justin, time will work wonders.” 

“Time has not worked many wonders for 
me yet, uncle,” answered Justin. “Come, 
mother, we must attend to business now my 
uncle is here. There are a good many 
matters to arrange.” 

“Thave no heart for business so soon,” 
murmured the widow from behind her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Come, come, Susan!” said her brother 
sharply, “ I cannot leave my business every 
day, I can tell you, to dance upon you. But 
I know quite well the provisions of your 
husband’s will, and the directions he has left 


for his funeral ; so we need not look to that. 
A handsome funeral it will be, I promise 
you, and will cost a mint of money. But 
there! he hada perfect right to do what he 
chose with his own.” 

*“* What is the date of the will?” inquired 
Justin, with a slight spasm of regret as he 
asked the needless question. 

“We drew it up four years ago,” answered 
his uncle, ‘and it was executed at once by 
the old squire. There! I'll say no more till 
after the funeral, unless you wish it opened 
and read at once.” 

“T do wish it,” said Justin; “my mother 
and I know where it is to be found. Shall I 
fetch it here, or will you come with me to my 
father’s room, and give a glance at it? It 
would be as well to see that he has made no 
change.” ; 

“Oh! bring it here,” exclaimed his 
mother, in an impatient tone; “though I 
must say it seems an extraordinary thing to 
meddle with a man’s will almost before the 
breath is out of his body. If my poor dear 
Richard was only here there would be no 
such haste ; indecent haste it seems to me.” 

‘Tf Richard was here he would be master,” 
said Justin, speaking from a sore heart. He 
went away without another word to the 
chamber where the corpse was lying. There 
were the peculiar hush, the blank stillness, 
and emptiness about it which always attend 
the dreary presence of death. It was a very 
familiar room to him, for old Richard Herford 
had not kept his wife’s boy at a distance 
from him; yet to-day it seemed strange in 
the white dulled light entering through the 
shrouded windows. Not even the ashes of 
the fire were left upon the hearth, where last 
night he had watched the will consumed 
before his eyes, which would have made him 
master in the place of his prodigal brother. 
The stiff and straightened form of the dead 
man lay slightly outlined under the sheet 
that covered it. Justin paused for a minute 
at the foot of the bed, looking down upon it, 
his brain busy with retracing the past. This 
lapsed existence, which had had no link of 
blood relationship with his own, had yet been 
bound up with it in the most intimate con- 
nection. This man, with his dominant, 
over-mastering will, had filled the position of 
a father to him, so far as authority consti- 
tutes a part of fatherhood. It was he who 
had placed him where he was, and chosen in 
a great degree his life for him ; a bad choice, 
as Justin felt to the very core of his heart. 
There was not much grief in his absorbed 





contemplation of the lifeless form; this 
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death was a release, though it could not 
undo the mischief he had done. It could not 
give him back his youth, and a fresh entry 
upon manhood, with all its bright possi- 
bilities. “I forgive you!” he breathed 
softly; and a momentary moisture dimmed 
his eyes. With hushed and slow steps, as if 
fearful of disturbing the sleeper, he crossed 
the floor to the cabinet, and took from it the 
will he had deposited there the night before. 

The cover bore the date of it on the front. 
It was twenty-two years back, a few months 
after the birth of old Richard Herford’s son 
and heir. Justin read it half-aloud. How 
well he could recall the earlier years of his 
little brother’s life, whilst he was still a young 
child like his Pansy! There had been no 
jealousy and contempt between them then. 
He almost felt a return of the old affection, 
and the sense of protectorship towards 
Richard. But he did not linger longer in 
the room. He carried the packet down- 
stairs, and placed it in his uncle’s hands, who 
cut the ribbon that tied it, and broke the 
seal with a composure Justin could not share. 
He glanced at the date and signatures of the 
will. 

“Ah! I see,” he said, glancing up for a 
moment over his spectacles ; “ we drew it up, 
you know, from the old squire’s instructions, 
and I was present when it was signed. Well, 
well! I wish I’d come yesterday. I did 
expostulate with him strongly at the time; 
but 2 wilful man must have his way. He 
turned a deaf ear to all I urged on him. He 
would cut off Dick and make Justin his 
heir.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Justin. His 
brain whirled, and his senses seemed to be 
playing him false. He leaned over his 
uncle’s shoulder and devoured the will with 
his eyes. The date was that of four years 
ago, the time when his father’s anger raged 
most fiercely against Richard. Yielding to 
a sudden and almost unconscious impulse, 
Justin crushed up the cover which was lying 
on the table and thrust it in his pocket. He 
had not time to deliberate now; he must 
wait, and reflect, and decide. The lawyer, 
whose deaf ear was turned towards him, went 
on with his tranquil comments. 

“Ah! no codicil,” he said, “£300 a 
year to Susan, and right of residence in 
Herford Court for her life; with a few 
legacies of no consequence. ‘The whole of 
the residue, estate and personalty, to my 
beloved step-son, Justin Webb, who shall 
take the name of Herford.’ We valued it, 
two years ago, Justin, and reckoned it at 





over £1,200 a year after Susan’s £300 is 
deducted. And there are splendid openings 
for improvement, which old Herford talked 
of but never set about. There’s Undercliff 
Cove would make a magnificent oyster-bed. 
By the way the squire has entailed the estate 
now ; hewill not let you be free to play such 
a high prankas he has. You and your heirs ; 
eldest son, or daughter if you have no son. 
He was fond of little Pansy. But poor Dick 
is merely mentioned in the will to be cut off 
from the inheritance.” 

“Oh! my poor Richard! my dear boy!” 
cried Mrs. Herford. “It’s a wicked will, 
Thomas ; it must be set aside. 
darling! my poor boy! 
another will and had it somewhere. 
us go and look this minute.” 

“Ah! ay! he made another will,” said 


Perhaps he made 
Let 


Oh! my | 





Mr. Watson drily ; “‘we drew up a will for | 


him when Richard was six months old, and 
I remonstrated strongly with him about that. 
We all but quarrelled and parted over it. 
It was a very unfair will in my opinion; 
almost as bad, if not quite as bad, as this. 
He left absolutely everything to his son, 


without reserve and without condition. There | 


was no provision whatever for you, Susan ; 
you were left altogether dependent upon 
Dick. 


‘It will make her a good mother to | 


him,’ said the old Squire; ‘she'll keep a | 
civil tongue in her head if she’s to look to | 


him for her living.’ 
a living you would get from Dick.” 


You know what sort of | 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Her- | 


ford. 
this one. Why! Richard would soon make 
ducks and drakes of his money; and then 
where should I be! Justin will do what is 
right ; everybody knows what Justin is. But 
my poor boy has always gone wrong, and 
no wonder, with such a wilful, headstrong man 
for his father.” 

Now she knew the contents of her 
husband’s first will, which she had burned 
with her own hands the night before, she felt 
quite reconciled to this later one. There 
would have been no hope for her if Richard 
had succeeded as uncontrolled master; but 
Justin had always been good and steady and 
dutiful to her and her husband. Besides, 
she was independent of him and mistress of 


Herford Court. She turned to him and lifted 
up her face to kiss him. ; 
“God bless you, Justin!” she said; 


‘you'll make a better master than poor 
Richard. But I am sorry for him. Perhaps 
he’d have tried to be a good man if he’d had 
a chance; but he’ll never have a chance 


“That was a more wicked will than | 
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now.” 
and began weeping in more real earnest than 
before, partly with hysterical emotion, but 
partly with real genuine disappointment for 
her disinherited son. Justin had listened 
and looked on apart from them as if it was all 
a dream. 

“Mother,” he stammered, “the estate is 
not mine. I ought not to take it from 
Richard.” 

“ But what will you do?” asked his uncle 
sharply. “ Old Herford had a right to leave it 
as he chose, and he left it to you. His last 
will was wiser than the first. Of course Dick 
is his own son; but he knew, and everybody 
knew, the lad would squander it away. 
What would £1,500 a year be to a youngster 
who would like to spend £15,000? Asit is, 
if he should turn up again, and that’s doubt- 
ful, you could do something handsome for 
him; or if he continues a reprobate, you 
could but keep him out of the gutter at least. 
Your father knew very well what he was 
about, you may be sure. When I expostu- 
lated with him at leaving Dick without a 
penny, ‘Justin’s a good man,’ he said, ‘ he'll 
never see him starve. I wish he would!’ 
he said, for he was awfully bitter against 
Dick. Then there’s your mother. She has 
her £300 a year to do what she likes 
with. It’s a younger son’s share, and as 
much as Dick deserves. Take your good 
luck, and thank Heaven for it. You'll make 
a better Herford than if you’d been born 
one.” 

“Of course he will,” added his mother 
pettishly. ‘“‘Oh! don’t begin to harry us all 
with scruples and doubts. He always pro- 
mised me my boy should be the same as 
his own, and he’d act by you as if you were, 
or else I never would have married him. 
You are the eldest son, and you're the heir.” 

“Not old Richard Herford’s heir,” said 
Justin. 

“Yes, you are,” she persisted ; “ he’s made 
you heir, and nobody can alter that. Good 
gracious ! what would have become of me if 
he had told me to burn this will and keep 
the other? with my own hands too! No 
provision for me! To think that he’d left 
me without a penny! I know I should have 
been compelled to live with you in that poky 
little vicarage, with nothing to live upon! 
But now I’m safe, and you are safe; and if 
Richard comes back we can do something 
for him. Thank God that first will was not 
to be! I should never have slept in my bed 
all these years if I’d had an idea what he 
had done.” 


She sank down again in her chair | 


| It seemed to her as if she had just had a 


narrow escape from some dire calamity. 
The sword that had been hanging over her 
| head was taken away ; but she could see both 
| the sword and the frail thread by which it 
|had been suspended. She shivered and 
| quailed at the mere thought of it. But with 
Justin she was safe. At last she would be 
| mistress of Herford Court; the position she 
had married for, but had not gained. After 
the long, wearisome season of bondage were 
coming those gay, good times she had 
promised herself when she became old 
Richard Herford’s wife. She had chafed 
under a yoke more burdensome than Justin’s. 
But at length the oppression had ceased, and 
the oppresser was gone. Already, though 
he had not been one day dead, she was 
experiencing the relief of freedom; and this 
was gathering strength now she knew she 
was provided for, and left dependent upon 
no one. She was thankful according to her 
nature; and when she left her brother 
Watson and Justin, she retired to her own 
room, and knelt down to return thanks for 
the provision made for her, before sending 
for her draper and dressmaker, and entering 
upon the elaborate task of putting on weeds 
for old Richard Herford. 


CHAPTER VI.—RIGHT OR WRONG? 


JusTIN gave what orders were absolutely 
necessary, and then left the Court, having 
agreed with his uncle that the will should not 
be discussed again till after the funeral. He 
had kept his own counsel in the first moments 
of amazement and perplexity, and now he 
desired solitude and silence to turn over the 
whole of the matter in his mind. He was 
like a man in a trance, unable to catch the 
end of any clear thread of thought, and un- 
ravel it from the vague confusion of his brain. 
After a while he found himself wandering 
aimlessly along the narrow, grass-grown path 
which followed the crooked bends of the 
cliffs. The thick rain that had been sweeping 
across the country all day had spent itself at 
last, but the grey gloom of the sky and sea 
continued. The unbroken curve of the sea- 
line was of a dark leaden hue, and the ripple- 
less water looked sulky and dull. The little 
birds, which were wont to sing at sunset, even 
through the winter days, were silent ; and not 
a note was to be heard this evening except 
the wailing cry of the seagull flying inland. 
The light was dying away behind its thick 
grey veil of clouds, and the night was coming 
on swiftly and steadily. But Justin had 
neither eye nor ear for anything outside of 
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himself. His brain was too busy to take 
note either of the weather or the hour. 

There could be no doubt whatever that 
the will which had been destroyed was the 
very one old Richard Herford had intended 
to preserve. That wasasclearas day. The 
old man’s faculties, his sight especially, had 
been failing him for some months past ; and 
he must, at some time, after reading his two 
wills, have enclosed them in the wrong covers, 
He had been too precise and clear in speak- 
ing of the one he wished to leave behind him 
for any mistake to be possible. On his death- 
bed he had forgiven his prodigal son, and 
revoked the will he had made in an hour of 
bitter anger against him. He had passed 
away in the belief that his only child would 
succeed to the possessions of his forefathers. 
It was a mere accident that had caused the 
former will to be destroyed and the later one 
to be preserved. 


Justin could not deny that it would be a 
grievous calamity to every other person in- 
volved in the matter, if not to Richard him- 
self, for him to come into uncontrolled pos- 
session of the estate. There was barely a 
chance against his squandering it recklessly. 
To squander it meant that it would soon 
pass into. the hands of strangers ; while the 
very name of Herford of Herford would die 
away altogether from their ancient dwelling- 
place. Old Richard Herford, with his strong 
family pride, could never have meant that. 
He had made his first will when his heir was 
an infant in the cradle. To revert to that 
would be as much opposed to his real mind 
as that his step-son should succeed to the 
lands and take the name. He was keen- 
sighted enough to know the folly of leaving 
his son absolute master of the place. He 
had had two wills at variance within himself ; 
and it was only in the hour of mortal weak- 
ness that his passion for his son had triumphed 
over his conviction that his old house and 
name would be sacrificed to his prodigality. 
Surely it was no accident, this slight mis- 
take of a dim-eyed old man, which had 
been allowed by Providence. Justin did not 
use the name of God. Providence had per- 
mitted the half-childish father to enclose the 
papers in the wrong covers. Thus he had 
died more happily; like an over-indulged 
child who falls asleep with some dangerous 
tool in his hands, which is gently drawn away 
as the nerveless fingers lose their hold. There 
was no harm done, Power would be a dan- 
| gerous weapon in Richard’s hands; in his 
} it would be an instrument of blessing to all 





But was it right to call it an accident? | 








about him. ‘That was the right light to see 
itin. Providence had allotted the inheritance | 
to the one who could make the best use of 
it. He had not had a finger in it himself. 
He had even urged his father to forgive 
Richard. It was his mother, the mother of 
both of them, who had burned the will; so 
that even the mere mechanism of the error had 
not been his. He was perfectly free, in will 
and act, of any plot to seize his brother’s 
birthright. It had come to him. 

What ought he then to do? He had no 
idea of what the law of the land would de- 
mand of him ; and he hardly wished to know 
it. There had been no third person present 
during his conversation with his step-father, 
and all must rest upon his word and testi- 
mony alone. If the law took his word, and 
gave up all to Richard, what would become 
of his poor mother? Her life had been a 
monotonous bondage for many years, and in 
her old age she would be cast upon the 
mercy of a careless and profligate son for the 
very bread she ate. No. It would be mad- 
ness to throw away the responsibility laid 
upon him for the welfare of others, and for the 
maintaining the name and dignity of an old 
family. If he stood alone in the matter it 
would be quite another question. But was 
it not his bounden duty to keep silence and 
enter into possession of the estate ? 

He tore up into small pieces the cover, 
which bore no other writing than the words, 
“Richard Herford’s Will, Sept. 14, 1835,” 
and he watched the fragments floating slowly 
away on the light breeze. Then he felt 
some regret at having destroyed it ; but why? 
There was nothing in the words, written 
though they were in the bold, large-hand 
writing of his step-father. It was simply a 
slight corroboration of a fact he had decided 
to keep to himself. 

Yes. He would keep it to himself. He 
would do his utmost to find Richard; and if 
he came home reformed, indisputably re- 
formed, giving proof of a radical change, and 
likely to be what the master of Herford ought 
to be, why, then, it would be his duty to 
relinquish the inheritance to him. And 
Justin felt sure he could fulfil that duty. He 
had never failed yet at the call of principle 
and honour. Let his younger brother came 
home a penitent prodigal, and he should have 
his father’s lands, none the poorer for Justin’s 
stewardship. He lifted up his bowed head 
and strode along more freely as he registered 
this vow. This was the right thing to do. 
Light was breaking on his path and making it 
cleartohim. He would keep the whole matter 
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to himself, and hold the estate in his own 
hand till he saw how Richard would turn out. 

It was quite dark by the time he came to 
this conclusion, and he could no longer see 
the narrow and dangerous track he was fol- 
lowing over the cliffs. The tide had turned, 
and was now booming like the roar of distant 
artillery against the black rocks strewn with 
seaweed five hundred feet below him. It 
would scarcely be safe even for him to return 
by the path he had come. He had left Her- 
ford Bay far behind him, and was nearing 
the edge of another and narrower valley, 
stretching inward from its own little cove. 
He could already see the lights scattered 
about the front of a large and wandering 
habitation, almost as familiar to him as Her- 
ford Court. With the exception of three or 
four servants’ cottages, there was no other 
house in the little valley. Tenfold more 
lonely and still than Herford, these few home- 
steads must be surpassingly dreary and solitary 
in the night. The deep, hoarse baying of 
a ferocious watch-dog echoed through the 
silence, and was answered only by the mono- 
tonous thunder of the waves. There was an 


| 

| indescribable melancholy brooding over the 
| place, and Justin paused in the darkness with 
his face turned towards it. 

He knew very well it would look little less 
desolate and jail-like by daylight. The 
grounds and gardens about Rillage Grange 
were overgrown with nettles and docks; the 
gates were hanging upon rust-eaten hinges; 
there were breaches in all the moss-covered 
walls ; even the outbuildings of the house 
were falling into ruins, and no man’s hand 
had done a stroke of repairs to the dreary 
spot for years past. Squire Lynn was the 
reprobate of the neighbourhood ; a hard 
drinker, a gambler, and a scoundrel, who had 
been the destruction of Justin’s younger 
brother, and the ruin of most of the men who 
had associated with him. Yet as he stood 
there in the darkness a smile stole across his 
face, though he sighed with a strong feeling 
of troubled tenderness rising in his heart. 
“Would to God!” he said to himself, “ that 
Diana was my wife at this moment. It would 
be good for her as well as for myself; and I 
could tell her what I can tell to no one 
| else.” 








THE FACE OF JESUS. 


Qa many faces, 
I was fancy-free ; 
All the faces being 
All the same to me: 
Then I saw Thee. 


Hearing and not hearing, 
I had heard of Thee ; 
Hearing, without feeling, 
Thou wast naught to me; 
Till I saw Thee. 


Then my knee I bended, 
No more fancy-free ; 
I was apprehended, 
By Thy look at me: 
For I saw Thee. 


Hushed and awed, I pondered, 
Seeking for the key ; 
What it was I wondered ; 
Love was new to me: 
So I saw Thee. 


So it was ; I loved Thee, 
Loved Thee at first sight ; 
For I saw Thou loved’st me, 
By that flush of light ; 
Thus I saw Thee. 


Thy face alters never, 
I may altered be ; 
Thou wilt be for ever 
What Thou wast to me, 
When I saw Thee. 


R. H, SMITH. 








FORGOTTEN. 


I KNOW a little lonely grave 
That no one ever comes to see, 
Where dappled shades fall thick it lies, 
Beneath the silent cypress-tree 
That stands alone. . 


| No dainty slab of marble bears 
A name forgotten long ago. 

| Above the dank neglected earth 

| No rare exotics proudly throw 

Their crimson cups. 
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Only the matted weeds grow rank, 

And ivy tendrils bravely lace 
A web to hide all trace of flowers =—— = 
That once made bright the little place— — 
But long ago. 































And sometimes, fresh from autumn’s brush, 
Gay leaves that flame with gold and red 
Fall thick around, but soon they fade 
And lie all withered, sear, and dead, 
Like blasted hopes. 





When loving hands in glad spring-time 
The carven stones with garlands wreathe, 
And rain down pansies on the turf, 
And blue-eyed violets that breathe 
A rich perfume, 


The spot seems wilder than before, 
And wears a sad and touching air, 
As though ’twould beg the passer-by 
For once to lay a floweret there, 
A single flower. 


There no half-stifled sobs are heard, 
No sounds of sorrowing for the dead, 
Save when the pitying breezes sigh 
e Among the blackened boughs o’erhead, 
Softly and low. 


It is forgotten—as the months 
In sad procession onward pass, 
More clearly twines the ivy blue, 
More rankly grows the tangled grass 
The weeds among. 


Forgotten—as the world forgets 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 
But He who rules the world has marked, 
And sealed that little lonely grave 
Till harvest-time. 


C. M. STEEDMAN. 
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THE WILL OF 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, 


“It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish.’’—Sr. MAtT. xviii. 14- 


oo are two thoughts brought before 
us here. The one is the wid/ of God; 
the other is one of the objects of that will, 
that none of those whom Christ calls “little 
ones” should perish. 

I would speak to you of the will of God, 
not as a mystery, but asa power. Ido not 
ask you to enter on the speculation what the 
will of God is, whether it might also be justly 
named the law of the universe ; whether it | 
is absolute, acting independently of all con- | 
ditions; whether a thing is right because 
God wills it, or whether God wills it because 
it is right. All these are profound mysteries 
on which I have no call to speak, and you, 
perhaps, would be but little disposed to 
listen, 

No! I speak of the will of God as a 
power, acting upon men’s hearts. We all 
need power from on high, and there is no 
power so mighty, whether to stir or to soothe 
the heart of man, as the thought of the will 
of God. 

I say whether to stir or to soothe. Let | 
me throw light on both these parts of its 
power by two anecdotes. Many of those 
whom I address must at some time of their | 
lives have made the journey to Paris. Some | 
of them, in going or returning, will have spent | 
a few quiet hours under the shadow of the 
cathedral of Amiens, one of the spots which | 
more than most others recalls the past history | 
of ancient France in what are called, some- | 
times in regret, sometimes in derision, the | 
Ages of Faith. Close to the east end of that | 
glorious cathedral, in the centre of a small 
open space, stands the statue of an orator, 
holding in his hand a crucifix, and speaking | | 
with impassioned voice and gesture. Below | 
his feet, on the massive pedestal, are inscribed | 
the words, Dieu le veut. It is the will of | 
God! 

Who, do you suppose, is that orator, and | 
what is the historical event to which those 
words refer? The orator is Peter the 
Hermit, a native of Amiens, and the event is | 
the first crusade. In the year 1094 a coun- | 
cil was held at Clermont by Pope Urban II. 
He spoke to an audience already charged to 
fever heat by the fiery eloquence of Peter. 
It has been written by a sober, sometimes 
almost a cold, historian,* “ Never, perhaps, 





* Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,’’ Book vii., 
‘Chap. vi. 
VII. N.s, 


for sharpness of wit. 


| greatest feebleness, here come together under 


| and the Father who doth not afflict willingly. 


| your work and in all your trials, you may 
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HEAD-MASTER OF HARROW. 


did a single speech of man work such 
extraordinary and lasting results as that 
of Urban II. at the Council of Clermont. 

. The Pontiff could scarcely conclude his 
speech ; he was interrupted by ill-suppressed 
murmurs of grief and indignation. At its 
close one loud and simultaneous cry broke 
forth: It is the will of God! It is the will 
of God !” 

The thought of the will of God is; as I 
said, mighty to stir. It is also mighty to 
soothe. Fourteen years ago the aged Arch- 
bishop of Dublin lay on what proved to be 
his dying bed. He was a man, as many here 
must know, unmatched for keenness and 
hardness of intellect, for physical energy, and 
He was now in his 
seventy-seventh year, suffering intense physi- 
cal pain, and well knowing that this pain 
must follow him even to the end. “His 
uselessness,” as he calls it, was the especial 
trial to his active spirit. “ One day,” writes 
his chaplain, “ when I went to see kim, on 
my entering his study he looked up, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘Have ‘you ever 
preached a sermon on the text, “ Thy will be 
done?” How do you explain it?’ When 
I replied, ‘Just so,’ he said, ‘that is the 
meaning ;’ and added, in a voice choked 
with tears, ‘ But it is hard—very hard some- 
times—to say ~* 

These two instances, so different in all else, 
are alike in this, that they make us think of 
the will of God. If they teach any lesson at 
all, they teach us that we may obey the 
will of God in action, and that we may obey 
| the will of God in suffering. There isa bond, 
not of mortal framing, which links together 
the enthusiasm of the crusader and the resig- 
| nation of the dying. At this point the two 
extremes meet. Our greatest activity, our 


the eye of Him who is at once the Almighty, 


Our energy and our weakness alike seem to 
say : “ Follow the counsel of St. Paul; strive 
| to learn the.one lesson of life—that, in all 


‘prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.’” 

And let us not imagine, Christian friends, 
that it is easy to learn that lesson. The best 
of us learns it very slowly, and amid count- 
less mistakes. The crusaders had not learned 
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it, though they th ought they had learned it, 
though tney gave sO magnificent a proof of 
its power, though thousands of them even 
died in the faith that they were fighting for 
the will of God. 

We who look back on their splendid devo- 
tion, we who have learned more of the spirit 
of our Master, we can see that they mistook 
the Divine will. To turn Europe loose upon 
Asia, to unchain in the name of religion 
every fierce and vengeful passion, to make 
the streets of Jerusalem run knee-deep in 
blood to avenge the wrongs done to a cruci- 
fied Saviour—this was an error, this was 
fanaticism, this was not the will of the Father 
in heaven, who willed not that any of His 
little ones should perish. This assuredly, 
though an act of passionate faith, was not 
“the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” For the curbing of ill-tempered zeal, for 
the “warning of vehement, high, and daring 
natures,” who know what it is to hate sin, 
but know not yet what it is to love sinners, 
let us hear the terrible admission of the Chris- 
tian historian, when recording the capture of 
Jerusalem by the first crusaders, those 
devoted champions of the supposed will of 
God. “No barbarian,” he says, “no infidel, 
no Saracen, ever perpetrated such wanton 
and cold*blooded atrocities of cruelty as the 
wearers of the Cross of Christ, who, it is said, 
had fallen on their knees and burst into a 
pious hymn at the first view of the Holy 
City.” 

Christian brethren, let me tell you what 
this history says to ourselves. We want the 
crusading spirit without the crusaders’ mis- 
takes. We want strong characters, strong loves, 
strong hatreds, strong resolutions. Above all, 


we want the conviction, /¢ is the will of God ! | 


Without this conviction nothing great was 
ever done. Look at the lives of great men. 
You will see that their greatness is always 
due, when you pierce to the centre, to this 
conviction, graven on their inmost conscience, 
and transfused into their very life-blood, /¢ 
is the will of God. It is not their tact, or 
knowledge, or high-breeding, or physical 
courage—no, nor even their moral courage— 
that has made them remove mountains of 
loathsome abuses, and hurl them into the sea 
of contemptuous forgetfulness. It has been 
their faith, their certain assurance that they 
were acting not for themselves, but for 
Another ; in a word, their conviction, /¢ zs 
the will of God. Before this conviction all 
smaller wills have gone down. All mere 
gentlemanly hesitations, and sham conven- 
tionalities, and anxieties not to go too far, 








and lookings back to see if any, and who, 
were following—all such doomed imbecili- 
ties have gone down like leaves before the 
hurricane. The strong men have stormed 
the kingdom of heaven. Or, in plain Eng- 
lish, the right has been done and the evil 
has been exterminated by the faith of men 
who laughed to scorn their puny opponents, 


strong in that unfeigned, that uncompromis- | 
ing, ay at times that pitiless conviction, /¢ zs | 


the will of God. 

I have said above that it is not always easy 
to discern the will of God. But there is one 
object of the will of God which is seldom 
dark to the Christian eye. God wills the 
rescue of weakness. “It is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Let us for the moment try to look upon 
the world with the eyes of Christ. He came 
to found a new kingdom. The one ambition 
was to be righteousness. 
to be love. Hard at best would be the 
struggle of His servants to keep faithful to 
their troth. Their own inward frailty would 
too often be taking up rebel arms. But be- 
sides this inherent frailty, He saw the world 


The one law was | 


full of offences—full of obstacles of man’s | 


planting, full of things making it hard to 
walk upright, and only too easy to trip 
and fall. And as He thought of the many 
weak ones who would be kept from Him 


by these offences—kept from Him while | 


on their way to Him, stretching out weak | 


hands to Him, calling to Him with feeble 


voices—His human heart swelled with pity | 


and indignation. He denounced His most 


; awful woe on all who should offend one of 
| His little ones, and all this He based on the 


will of His heavenly Father, who willed not 
that one of them should perish. 

Who, then, are the “little ones” of whom 
the Saviour speaks ? Let history and human 
nature and our own experience give the 
answer. It is a solemn and a pathetic pro- 
cession that passes before us. 
pany of the wronged, the oppressed, the 
neglected, the forgotten, the ignorant, the 
tempted, the corrupted, the fallen. No 
nation is unrepresented in that obscure army 
of unrecognised martyrs. Men are there, 
and women in cruel numbers, and little chil- 
dren. If the question be addressed to the 
history of the Christian Church, Who have 
been your “little ones”? one age would 
reply, ‘‘ The victims of the imperial persecu- 
tions ;” and another, “ The Albigenses that 
were massacred by Innocent III. ;” and 
another, “ The countless victims, Christian 


It is the com- | 
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and Jewish, of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
These venerable walls,** and the walls of our 
great metropolitan cathedral, are sacred with 
the memories of men who would all have a 
voice in defining Christ’s “little ones.” 
Howard would reply, “The hapless dwellers 
'in our gaols.” Wilberforce would reply, 
“The West Indian slaves.” Dickens would 
reply, “The poor children in the workhouse.” 
Burke, whose dust lies at his own home, 
| would say, ‘“‘ The millions of India.” Many 
| now would say, “The millions of Bulgaria.” 
| Others, who know something of the work that 
| has been done by the best men and women 
of England during the forty years of this 
eventful reign, will carry back their thoughts 
to the factory, and to the mine, and to the 
agricultural gang, and to the dark chimney, 
and to the ragged school, and to the training 
ship, and to the reformatory, and to the 
penitentiary, and to the migration to Canada. 
| To such persons the mere allusion to these 
| well-known names will summon up troop 


after troop of Christ’s “little ones,” all of | 
whom were ready to perish, some of whom | 


have been plucked from the deeps of ruin, 
not by chance, nor by an enlightened regard 
for self-interest, nor by abstract pity for suf- 
fering, nor even by the sacred passion of 
patriotism, but by the Christian zeal and 
Christian devotion of minds haunted by the 
declaration of their Master, that it was not 
the will of His Father and theirs that one 
of His little ones should perish. 

And do not imagine, Christian friends, 
that what was with these good men and 
women an instinct, is one of the primary 
instincts of human nature. It is not so. 
The primary instinct of human nature is to 
let weakness be sacrificed. In old days of 
civilised Paganism, if a new-born child 
seemed weakly, it was exposed and suffered 
to die. As to slaves, we know what were 
the instincts of civilised Paganism as inter- 
preted by some of the most exalted intel- 
lects that the world has ever seen. And 
even now it is the priest and the Levite who 
represent but too faithfully the primary in- 
stinct of humanity, which takes suffering and 
degradation for granted, assumes that there 
must be waste and ruin, casts upon the fallen 
an eye of criticism more or less curious, more 
or less indifferent, and then, with some com- 
monplace on the law of averages or the 
struggle for existence, “passes by on the 
other side.” 

“It must needs be that offences come.” 
The weak and the unsuspecting must trip, 





* Preached in Westminster Abbey. 























and must fall. So far the spirit of Christ is | 
in agreement with the spirit of the world. || 
Each uses the same words, but with how dif- | 
ferent a feeling, and with what different 
deductions. The commonplace man of the 
world says it with a shrug of the shoulder, as | 
a conclusive reason for leaving matters as 
they are, for leaving nations to their fate, men 
to their fate, weak women to their fate, even 
little children to their fate. In Western 
Europe there is no such fatalist as a cold- 
hearted man of the world, entrenched behind ' 
the statistics of degradation. The thing must 
be. There must be waste in the human 
world as in the world of nature. “Of fifty 
seeds,” so the poet reminds us, nature “ brings 
but one to bear.” The general who has to 
cross a great river in the face of the enemy, 
makes up his mind beforehand to saerifice 
twenty thousand, perhaps thirty thousand, of 
his soldiers. That is the tribute which am- 
bition pays to waste. There are inferior 
races, and lower classes, and insignificant |; 
members in each race and class, and it is by | 
their necessary, if not voluntary, abasement 
that the power, the leisure, the refinement, 
nay, even the purity of the upper is preserved | 
and transmitted. Let us not, then, be too i] 
much shocked by “ offences.” Peace to the |! 
world because of offences, for it must needs be 
that offences come. 
So speaks, or thinks, the spirit of the | 
world. But, oh! how different the tone 
of the spirit of Christ. There is one occa- 
sion, only one, recorded on which Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit. It was at the thought that 
things hidden from the wise and prudent had 
been revealed by the common Father unto 
babes. Does not this joy of the Saviour— 
may I venture to say, without irreverence, 
this chivalrous joy?—help us to measure the 
anguish with which that opposite reference 
to weakness fell from His lips? ‘“ Woe unto 
the world because of offences, for it must 
needs be that offences come. . . . It is not 
the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 
Where the world sees necessary 
Jesus sees the material for rescue. Where 
the world sees the law of the average, Jesus ° 
sees the will of the Father. The world sees 
bodies, instruments, servitude: Jesus sees 
souls, personal responsibility, the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. The world 
reposes in torpid acquiescence : Jesus is fired 
by a holy impatience. The world says, 
“Ve victis. No hope for the mass of the 
miserable ones;” Jesus says, “See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.” 
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O my brethren, are these merely rhetorical 
contrasts—a trick of words that die, and die 
deservedly as soon as they are uttered—or 
do they show us, show our consciences, our 
resolutions, our ambitions—show us here 
and show us now—two ways of looking upon 
human life? I will not ask you, Which is the 
more excellent way ? On that we are agreed. 
Rather I will ask you, Is the more excellent 
way still possible ? Can a life be laid and built, 
like a goodly vessel, upon those lines—a life 
that may be launched with honour, and reach 
at last a heavenly haven ? 

Are there no “little ones” now to be 
cared for, no “offences” to be removed, is 
there no slavery to be abolished ? 

Just seventy years ago, when, by a glorious 
and memorable majority of 283 to 16, the 
House of Commons decided that the Slave 
Trade should die, the friends of Wilberforce 
crowded to his house in Palace Yard to wish 
him joy of this long-deferred triumph. He 
replied playfully to ane of them, “ Well, what 
shall we abolish next?” Since that day 
there has been much to abolish in England ; 
many a house of bondage then unsuspected, 
many an “offence” in the path of Christ’s 
‘little ones.” And who shall say that the 
task is now complete, and that the will of the 
heavenly Father has been at last accom- 
plished? The “offences” which cause ruin 
may be less flagrant than of old; their action 





| may be more subtle, the means for removing 





them may also be more subtle, and leave a 
less conspicuous mark on history ; but they are 
none the less real. Christ’s “little ones,” if 
only we have open Christ-like eyes, we have 
always with us—in our country, in our parish, 
in the circle of our friends, perhaps in our 
own family. 

Do I address any to-night who are yet un- 
decided as to their life’s career? Are there 
any men—any young men—who are not satis- 
fied with living for themselves? Are there 
any women, who, with leisure on their hands, 
find the life of society tame and flat, and long 
for the stir of some Christian campaign? 
Can I do wrong in suggesting to you, as your 
call to newness of life, the old cry of the 





crusaders, /¢ is the will of God, only temper- 
ing that cry by the gracious and tender inter- 
pretation of it, It is the will of God that not 
one of His little ones should perish? If the 
Spirit of God, who alone can inspire any 
lasting devotion, can stamp this conviction 
deep in the heart of any here present, then 
will be proved once more the truth, the 
abiding truth, of the Saviour’s promise, JZy 
words shall not pass away. 

It is on His words that we have been 
dwelling. 
spirit. We have tried, not so much to prove, 
as to make it felt, that they are still living. 
We have shown that illustrious lives have 
been lived in the faith of them, and famous 
causes fought and won in their name. And 
now we say here to one and another, aiming 
our shaft at a venture, but believing that 
among so many it will somewhere hit, ‘Go 
and do thou likewise.” Search out for some 
of Christ’s “ little ones”—weakness in some 
form, weakness despised, down-trodden, 
sorely tempted, much degraded, on the brink 
of perishing. Ask how it has all so come to 
pass, and why its state is still so pitiable. 
Understand, too, why it is that other attempts 
to restore have failed, and why there be many 
that say that no restoration is possible. 
And then confront all these cries of despon- 
dency, however proud the tone with which 
they announce their conclusions, with the one 
strong declaration of your Master: “It is 
not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of His little ones should 
perish.” 

The power of this truth is greater than the 
power of all the other half truths. In the 
faith of Christ many have rested from their 
labours—many sleep in the churchyards of 
England, many sleep here beneath our feet, 
or beneath the stone floor of other cathedrals 
—who have lived and died proving, as well as 
believing, that this promise was true. They 
have taken Christ at His word. They have 
learned from Himself to know the true mind 
of His Father. They have proved that what 
was impossible with man was possible, and 
even easy, and at last triumphant, with God. 





WILLIAM 


ARNOT.* 


By THE Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


LOSE to each other rise the Rhine 
and the Danube; but descending on 
opposite sides of the watershed, their course, 





* Autobio; oy Fl the Rev. William Arnot, and Memoir. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. A. Fleming. London, 1877. 


instead of being parallel, becomes a contrast. 
At the interval of half a century, two Scotch- 
men were born in the same rank of life, and 
reared under similar influences; but they, too, 
were on opposite sides of the watershed, 


We have tried to catch their | 
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and their respective careers showed hardly a 
trace of visible resemblance. We know not 
if any reader of the brief chapter of auto- 
biography of William Arnot, which forms the 
first eighty pages of this book, has been 
reminded of Robert Burns; but, for our part, 
we cannot help thinking that some striking 
elements of similarity were in the nature of 
the two men. Both were the sons of strug- 
gling farmers, or rather crofters, godly men, 
too, and of invincible integrity, whose exam- 
ple was itself a noble inheritance, and a great 
moral power. Both men were brought up to 
till the soil on their father’s farms, and even 
in early boyhood became familiar with that 
toilsome life in which a little food and cloth- 
ing is got in exchange for an enormous 
amount of the sweat of the brow. Both 
owed to the parish school their entrance into 
the domain of knowledge, and to such stray 


| volumes as they happened to pick up the 


| intellectual energies. 


impulse that gave a special direction to their 
To both, in early boy- 
hood, the “ History of Sir William Wallace ” 


| was a singularly attractive book, while other 


| resemblance. 


works of adventure, history, or imagination, 
served to open new worlds before them.* 
The sympathies of both ran deep and full 
with the toiling masses, making it somewhat 
difficult for them to be even fair and patient 
towards those who were born to rank and 
affluence. To both, nature was an object of 
enthusiastic delight, full of a Divine beauty 
and interest which vulgar eyes never saw, 
but which afforded a perpetual feast to all 
who could penetrate the superficial veil. 
There were even more minute points of 
When boyhood was passing 


_ into manhood, both were singularly suscepti- 





ble of the tender passion, and were ever 
losing their hearts to some goddess or other. 
Burns tells us in his autobiography that his 
heart was “completely tinder,” and that far 
beyond all other impulses was “un penchant 
pour l’adorable moitié du genre humain.” 
Arnot in like manner confesses that through- 
out his youth he was very susceptible, and 
formed many an attachment to girls of his 
own age and standing. He liked to chat 
with them on a summer evening, and was 
terribly afraid lest this penchant should be 
suspected at home. Yet along with this 
somewhat straggling susceptibility, reined in 
by Arnot, but allowed by Burns to carry him 
to unlawful extremes, there was in both a 





* Burns specifies Addison’s ‘‘ Vision of Mirza’’ and the 
“Life of Hannibal,” along with the “‘ Life of Sir W. Wal- 
lace,’’ among the studies ot his boyhood; Arnot, the “‘ Life 
of Sir W. Wallace,’ “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘ Brydone’s Tour 
through Sicily and Malta,” “Arabian Nights,” ‘Don 
Quixote,” and the “ Trial of Queen Caroline.’’ ~ 





strong force of family affection, a turning of 
the heart with great power to its domestic 
treasures. Both were marked, too, by a 
sturdy independence, and by an outspoken 
frankness that left no doubt where their 
sympathies lay. 

In very unequal measure, no doubt, but 
in both cases really, there was the poetical 
insight, the faculty for detecting those resem- 
blances between the seen and the unseen, 
between the world of sense and the world of 
spirit, the expression of which, whether in 
prose or in verse, is the real work of the 
poet. In both, the poetic gift seems to have 
come to consciousness through the very 
monotony and prosaic nature of their ordi- 
nary employment. In the mouse started by 
his plough, Burns finds a subject for a 
sprightly and kindly poem, while Arnot, 
unable to endure a long summer day behind 
the harrows, gets relief in a sonnet to a 
snowdrop.* In the soul of both, the foun- 
tain of tears and the fountain of laughter 
lay near each other; the tender and the 
humorous chords were often touched to- 
gether, and without any sense of the incon- 
gruous. 
two men may have been widely different, but 
obviously they were of the same order, and 
one might naturally have looked for much 
resemblance in their respective careers. 

Yet their actual lives were such a contrast 
that some will smile, possibly sneer, at our 
even placing the two names together. The 
one gay, frolicsome, untrammelled, walking 
in the sight of his eyes and in the ways of 
his heart; the other thoughtful, sedate, 
devout, controlling every irregular impulse, 
and looking back on an unblemished youth 
and an unsullied manhood. The one con- 
fessing, and too plainly showing, that he had 





*“*The verses to a Mouse and Mountain Daisy,”’ says 


Gilbert Burns, “‘ were composed on the occasions mentioned, 
and when the author was holding the plough ; I could point. 
out the particular spot where each was composed. Holding 
the plough was a favourite situation with Kobert for poetic 
compositions, and some of his best verses were produced when 
he was at that exercise.”” Arnot gives the following account 
of his first attempt at verse. ‘‘ One summer day I was alone 
in a field driving three horses at the harrows. ihe ‘ yoking’ 
is a period of five hours at a stretch. The ground was soft 
and dry. The harrows raised the hot dust round my head, 
and my feet at every step sunk heavily into the dry ground. 
It was a weary day—it was fatiguing work. I had no human 
being to speak to. I betook myself to rhyme. I composed a 
poem on a Snowdrop. It occupied my thoughts pleasantly, 
and diverted me from the oppressive exercise of my lungs 
and limbs. When twelve o’clock came, I unyoked my 
horses, leaped joyfully on the bare back of one, and, leadin 
the other two, soon had the poor brutes in the stable. Off 
started then to my sleeping apartment, bottling all my 
laboured lines in my memory, and committed them to paper.. 
The lines were sad doggrel. . . . But though the lines are 
lost, the memory of the making of these lines, with the 
attendant circumstances, 1s still fresh and sweet, _It is only 
one of a number of little mental efforts, which served to kee 
me from being entirely absorbed in the mass of coarse vul- 
garity. Little snatches of culiure are of great value when 
brought into contact with the mind of the peasantry.” 


The measure of the genius of the | 
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no aim in life, and that for want of it he 
could not keep steady; the other in full 
sympathy with the purpose of the Gospel 
of Christ, and counting it his highest honour 
to consecrate every energy to its advance- 
ment. The one drawn, through his own 
irregularities, into open and scornful antago- 


|| nism to the representatives of the earnest 


religion of the country; the other in full 
sympathy with their substantial excellence, 
yet holding himself free, though with tender 
touch, to expose their blemishes. The one 
pouring out his soul in praise of John Barley- 
corn, as if he were only a father of blessings; 
the other denouncing him as a foul tyrant 
and traitor, who dragged the choicest young 
men and maidens to a fate more horrible 


| than that inflicted by any Minotaur. 


Where and what was the cause of this con- 
trast? On the Divine side, no doubt, it lay in 


|| the grace that makes one man to differ from 


| another. 


On the human side it lay in the 
spirit of self-control, which a sense of religion 


‘| early evoked in Arnot, and which guided 


| him safely through all the temptations of life. 


Arnot might have drifted as Burns drifted, 


| and all his gifts and noble impulses would 
| have been only like lights twinkling in a 
|| ruin, had not his religion become a living 


power, and his lot been cast with the white- 
robed company that follow the Lamb whither- 


| soever He goeth. 


| in reality, the opposite effect. 
| contrast what he knew to be the true con- 
| dition of his heart with what it had seemed 


There was no very marked experience of 
conversion in Arnot’s case. He could not 
tell when he began to have serious impres- 
sions. But he could trace remarkable occa- 
sions when they were so sharpened and 
deepened as to become like new forces in 
his heart. One of these was in his early 
childhood, when, being seriously ill, and 
apparently unconscious, he heard his father 
remark, as if he expected him to die, that he 
had always been attentive to his Bible and 
his duties. The remark had an opposite 
effect from what might have been expected, 
thereby illustrating the independence of mind 
and character which distinguished him 
through life. Had he been a pliable or 
commonplace child, the remark would have 
comforted him, and even in the prospect of 
death made him feel “all right.” It had, 
It led him to 


to his father. He knew that in God’s judg- 
ment a different sentence would have been 
passed on him. “Some years afterwards, a 
sense of sinfulness was much quickened in a 
similar way by hearing two persons speak 





favourably of my religious character. Some- 
how this throws one very directly on God, 
the heart-searcher. When one speaks evil of 
me, my heart defends ; when one flatters me 
to my face, I drink in part of the flattery, and 
the other part I attribute to the good nature 


of my friend; but when one speaks well of | 
me, not knowing that I hear it, this sends me | 


to God, and I feel as if I were a hypocrite, to 
have such a character with those who see 
outside, while it is so different within.” 
There is no affectation here ; it is the honest 
judgment of an honest man. Arnot had no 
favour for deceptive lights, even when his 


own reputation seemed likely to benefit from | 
He thought of the judgment of God, | 
which is ever according to truth ; and looking | 


them. 


at things as in the presence of God, derived 
from it such a sense of reality that no 


counterfeit or sham could stand foramoment | 


before him. 

The most remarkable and decided in- 
fluence on Arnot’s early religious life arose 
from the illness and death of his only brother. 
Notwithstanding the amorous susceptibility 


to which he adverts, he seems to have owed | 


comparatively little to female influence in the 
development of his Christian character. His 
mother died while he was an infant, and his 
elder sister, who seems to have been remark- 
ably careful in many ways, does not appear 
to have attempted to mould his deeper nature. 
Amot owed more to men ; and, perhaps, this 
circumstance may be noted in connection 
with that fondness for young men, and power 
of attracting them, which was one of the 
features of his public life. The family of 
Kilgraston, in whose garden Arnot’s brother 
had worked as a gardener, had come under 
the power of Divine grace in a remarkable 
way. One of the Grants, a midshipman in 
the navy, had been converted, and had died 
in the island of St. Helena, and two sur- 
viving brothers, one of whom became Sir 
Francis Grant of the Royal Academy, were 
deeply impressed by Divine truth. When 
Arnot’s brother became ill, Francis Grant 
came often to see him, and would spend 
hours at his bedside, conversing freely on 
matters of spiritual experience. This could 
not but impress William Arnot, but it was 
from his own brother that the chief lesson 
came. His brother’s disease was creeping 
paralysis, a very distressing malady for a 
young man, but cheerfully borne. His re- 
ligious life, of which the origin was a secret 
in his own heart, grew steadily and beauti- 
fully. His brother William was drawn to him 
by a most tender sympathy. Whenever he 
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| reached home at night he hastened to his | 


| bedside, and spent the evening beside him. 
He read to him, helped him with such em- 
ployment as he could undertake, and sought 
in every way to mitigate his trial. He saw 
| the end approaching, and felt the truth that 
this is not our rest. “The effects of that 
lesson never departed. The lesson was im- 
printed deep, and that, too, in a heart tender, 
yet in youth, and peculiarly softened by love 
and sorrow. It was calculated for a life- 
time, and applied accordingly.” 

| Many of us can remember the time when 
| the same lesson was burnt into our hearts. 
Previously we knew the truth as a dogma ; 
| we knew it to be unquestionable; perhaps 
| we could have written an excellent homily 
upon it. Buta desolating blow came on our 
home, and thereafter we felt it. First afflic- 
tions are wonderful factors in the religious 
| life. The world becomes disenchanted ; from 
| being shadows the unseen and the eternal 
become vivid, terrible realities, and our whole 
attitude to them is changed. So it was with 
young Arnot. 


| but inwardly loathing them. 





Hereafter he felt himself a 


in my mouth, and after I had drunk it I was 
as thirsty as before. . . . I was not well for 
several days after. . . . For many years after 
that I could not endure the taste of whisky 
in any shape, and could not even remain in 
a house where toddy was emitting its fumes. 
Whether the sense of sin and the fear of 
offending God would have kept me clear of 
drunkenness I cannot tell; but I know that 
the matter was not left to these motives 
alone. The illness that night, and the loath- 
ing of spirits which it produced, became a 
shield of defence to me. I sometimes think 
if people suffered as much as I did from their 
first act of inebriety they would never rush 
into a second.” 

For some time after this young Arnot went 
on, as best he could, conforming in some 
degree to the drinking customs of his class, 
His father’s 
counsel was strong against his going to any 
party where drinking convivialities prevailed. 
Young Arnot at last summoned courage to 
defy public opinion, hard though he felt it to 
do so. He absented himself from the pub- 


pilgrim and a stranger, and the world, beauti- | lic-house on an occasion when his presence 


ful though it was around him, was no longer | 
his home. 


was counted on as indispensable, and thereby 
made a breach between himself and the con- 


The autobiography to which we have ad- | vivialists which continued to the end of his 


verted contains two other passages which we | 


must not pass over. One of them shows 


how Arnot’s intense temperance proclivities | 


were formed. It was in his sixteenth year 
that he made his first acquaintance with 
alcohol. “There was an annual fair in the 
neighbouring village of Dunning. In the 
evening I went to see it in the company of 
Mr. Thomson’s foreman and other men. 
They led me into several public-houses, where 
they gave me whisky toddy. 
very long in the village. There was not very 
much drinking; none of the men were in- 
toxicated. I retained no recollection of the 
quantity I drank. I did not suspect danger. 
I had no intention and no fear of making 
myself tipsy ; indeed, that did not occur to 
me. On the way home I felt the effects of 
the toddy in the form of great exhilaration of 
spirits. The men were greatly amused by 
my unwonted loquacity. After I came home 
I became sick and giddy. I hastened to 
bed; I passed a most wretched night. At 
the earliest dawn, about three in the morn- 
ing, I left my bed and issued forth to the 
cool air. I wasin a deplorable condition ; 
something that seemed to be thirst was 
gnawing within me. I went to a well at the 
bottom of the garden, and drank of its clear 


|| cool stream, but it tasted like Epsom salts 


We were not | 


| were the very highest. 





life. 

The other point we wish to notice in the 
autobiography is one of great interest—how 
young Arnot came to learn Latin, to attend 
the University of Glasgow, and aspire to 
the Christian ministry. His purpose to rise 
out of the condition of life in which he was 
arose from the consciousness of higher powers, 
along with an advice given him by his 
brother to devote himself to the ministry, 
backed by his own deepest desires to be 
employed in that service. It is a ticklish | 
position for a young man when he is called 
to decide on so important a matter—so many 
fall into a fatal blunder from over-estimating 
their abilities, and misinterpreting the call 
of Providence. Mr. Arnot, in his autobio- 
graphy, does not profess to have acted from 
motives entirely or absolutely pure. He | 
honestly confesses he was sometimes ashamed | 
of his humble calling, and that once, when a | 
relation in better circumstances came to see | 
him, he felt a pang shoot across him as he 
glanced at his rustic dress and thought of his 
rough employment. We are better pleased 
to read this than we should have been tobe 
told that, in choosing the ministry, his motives 
Yet his conversation 
with his brother had impressed on him certain 
views of the ministry which would certainly 
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have kept him from aspiring to it, as some do, 
merely as a means of reaching a higher social 
position. He had already made some pro- 
gress in Latin. His efforts to learn it were 
most commendable. He would take his 
Rudiments in his hand as he left his father’s 
cottage at half-past five in the morning, and 


| pore over a declension or a conjugation on 








| his way to his work. At meal hours the book 


was again in his hands. Even when he had 
five minutes’ rest, waiting for his comrades, 
the Rudiments was again pulled from his 
pocket. Out of an income of nine shillings 
a week he had contrived, besides paying 
board to his father, to save twenty pounds. 
The matter was brought to a point one day 
by his father offering to take and stock for 
him a vacant farm in the neighbourhood. 
Grateful to his father, he refused the offer, 
He was now fairly on the rails for the ministry. 
But eight years of study lay before him. It 
was a hard pull, for he had to support him- 
self by teaching in the intervals of study. 
Amot became a zealous student. From Sir 
Daniel K. Sandford he caught an enthusiasm 
for Greek. Among his fellow-students were 
such men as James Halley and James Hamil- 
ton, eminent equally as scholars and as Chris- 
tian men, and very delightful and stimulating 
as companions, both of whose biographies it 
fell to him subsequently to write. At length 
the long preparation was over, and Arnot was 
called to be minister of St. Peter’s, Glasgow, 
one of the new charges which had sprung 
from the church extension zeal of Dr. 
Chalmers and his friends: 

The life which follows this autobiographical 
fragment is a record of the pastoral work of 
thirty-six years, of which twenty-five were spent 
in Glasgow, and the remaining eleven in 
Edinburgh. ‘The pastoral work was varied 
by sundry literary performances, and by three 
visits to the other side of the Atlantic. Ex- 
tracts are given from many letters, and occa- 
sionally from what is called a private diary, 
which seems, however, to have been written, 
like many such diaries, with no strictly private 
purpose. There is a youthful vivacity running 
through the whole, the sprightliness of one 
who never lost his joyful, radiant, elastic 
temperament. All through, Arnot is the type 
of the happy, hearty Christian worker. Not 
only was this in accordance with his tempera- 
ment, but Providence seems to have ordered 
his lot on purpose that this type of the ser- 
vant of God might be fully realised by him. 
The death of his brother was his greatest 
domestic grief. His family life was almost 
unbroken sunshine. His pastoral work was 





successful, he was popular, his books sold 
well, his tracts were scattered like snowflakes, 
his speeches were always listened to with in- 
terest, and his appearances in Exeter Hall 
were never failures. Sunbeams fell liberally 
upon him, and they were reflected liberally 
from him. As his nature was sunny, so was 
his life. 


He could not have been content 


to nourish in his people a gloomy piety. | 


What he sought to foster was piety in union 
with joy and gladness, with the pleasures 
arising from the sense of God’s love, from 
the play of domestic affections, from the free 
enjoyment of nature, from the exercise of a 
harmless humour, from the feeling that to 
God’s children all things work together for 
good, and from the hope full of immortality. 
There were some very characteristic 
features of his ministry. His first book, 
entitled “ The Race for Riches,” was in the 
line of Dr. Chalmers’s “Commercial Dis- 
courses.” So was his principal book, his 
“Tllustrations of the Book of Proverbs,” pub- 
lished under the rather sensational title of 
“Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth.” 
There was a strong ethical element in 
Arnot’s preaching; but it was an ethical 
element on an_ evangelical basis.” 


The | 


system of grace was to him the corner-stone | 


of the whole Gospel, as it must be to every 
man who understands what Christianity is. 
But Arnot felt that a great superstructure 


had to be reared on that foundation. Among | 
the preachers of the present day, one recog- | 


nises two very distinct types, apart altogether 
from the manner of preaching. There is the 
evangelistic school, who in every sermon aim 
at conversion ; there is another school, who 
aim at the cultivation and upbuilding of 
Christian character. We should say that 


some English preachers, and notably the | 


preachers in the great public schools, are 
of this latter class. They wish to train their 
hearers to ways and habits of life in accord- 
ance with the Christian spirit. 
too often without providing for that infusion 
of the Christian spirit which comes from and 
with conversion. It seems to us that Arnot 
aimed at both. On the one hand, he sai 
no possibility of a Christian character with- 
out the initial act of union to Christ. But, 


on the other hand, he saw that there might | 


be conversion attended with many defects. 
He wished to see all Christians true, honest, 
loving, and above the sordid vices so com- 
mon in a commercial community. He 
laboured to produce this type of Christian 
character. He had to expose vices and 
weaknesses of various kinds, and people 


They do this | 
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might say that he was not preaching evan- | could never con- 
gelically. He knew better, and in due time |ceal the want 
he had his reward. of matter by a 

Arnot was altogether unconventional. He | thin veil of commonplace. His illustrations, 
had his own way of doing things, and if he was | too, were sure to be original. To young | 
satisfied that it was adapted to the end it 





minds his freshness was always an attraction. | 
mattered little to him whether or not it had | His power of interesting and attracting young: | 
the stamp of conventional usage. If any-| men was one. of the chief features of his 
‘thing, he was perhaps too unconventional. | ministry, especially in Glasgow ; and this was 
There is a certain power in old modes of | due partly to his independence and originality, 
speech, in liturgical solemnities, in finished | and partly to the special knowledge he had 
forms of language, which he did not appre- | of the feelings and aspirations of the better 
ciate, and the want of which on certain occa- | class of young men, derived directly from his 
sions diminished his attractiveness to some. | own experience. He knew well what a young 
| But on the other hand, his unconventionality | man feels, especially one working his way up 
| was with most an element of popularity. He | in the world. He was singularly in his ele- | 
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ment in his Glasgow charge, surrounded by 
young men whose circumstances were similar 
to what had once been his own. When he 
removed to Edinburgh he came into a different 
stratum. It did not furnish the same pro- 
portion of youths working their way upwards. 
Esteemed and loved he could not fail to be, 
yet he might have had a wider influence with 
young men in such a community as Liverpool, 
Manchester, or London. 

For America he had a very special love. 
When he returned from his last visit to the 
United States he was so loud in his praise of 
everything American as almost to seem to 
disparage the institutions of his own country. 
But this sprang from his conviction that 
scant justice had been done to the States, 
and his anxiety to rectify the balance made 
him appear to throw too much into the 
American scale. 

Arnot may be said to have died in harness. 
There is something pathetic in the record of 
the end of his life. Struggling against the 
rapid decay of his strength, he succumbed 
the more rapidly at the end. He was at 
work a very short time before he died. The 


present writer remembers well how much he 
was struck by his worn and haggard look 
and unelastic step, as he saw him walk 
heavily along the street, about a fortnight 
before the end. Yet it was hard to suppose 
that that end was so near. It came suddenly 
on the morning of the 3rd of June, 1875. He 
had been awake at three in the morning, and, 
with his ear alive as of old to the voices of 
nature, had marked the warbling of the birds, 
and said, “Those sweet birds, they are sing- 
ing for me.” Two hours later a fit of 
coughing seized him ; blood flowed from his 
mouth ; he sank back on his pillow as if in 
a swoon ; and his spirit passed away to its 
unseen home. 

With every great bereavement which the 
Church on earth sustains it becomes richer in 
memories and stimulating examples. The 
death of Arnot left us sensibly poorer in the 
one sense, and richer in the other. The 
familiar face and form of a man greatly be- 
loved remained no more among us; but a 
new lesson came to us, and comes to all, to 
be followers of them who through faith and 





patience inherit the promises. 





ON NURSING FOR ARTISANS AND COTTAGERS. 


By Mrs. W. E. 


GLADSTONE. 


ine paper on cottage nursing has already | are methods of training professional nurses, 


been read at the Birmingham Congress, | 
and I feel so deeply the importance of the | 
subject and the special interest it has for | 
those who labour for our Lord, that I venture | 
to lay it before the readers of the SuNDay | 
It seems to me peculiarly a| 
Christian work, this work of soothing and | 
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softening the sufferings of our brothers and 
sisters, a realisation of the message “ good- 
will to men.” Though it may not be so 
attractive to the world as some other do- 


real benefit to our suffering fellow creatures. 

1. The blessing of education is, happily, 
more and more considered, and we are 
all learning to value sound elementary 
teaching in our national schools. Why, 
then, is such gross ignorance upon matters 
of health allowed to prevail among the poor? 
A cry might well be raised, as we visit 
cottage after cottage in times of sickness, and 
find the most simple sanitary facts of sick 
nursing unknown, without teaching or method, 


| room ! 
mestic questions, it is not less likely to be a | 





and often without thought. It is true there 


but why are not the elementary prin-iples of 
nursing added to the subjects already taught 


in schools, so that they may become part of | 


the regular instruction of young girls? How 
often is the little daughter or friend of ten or 
twelve years old the only attendant the poor 
father or mother can have in case of sudden 


| illness, and how much can even a mere child 


do who has learnt to think and observe, and 
to understand a few easy rules about a sick 
Men of experience and great physi- 
cians have advised the matter being taken 
in hand—why is it so utterly neglected ? 

2. The reasons are only too plain':— 

First. The very ignorance which exists 
about illness stifles all desire to learn what 
can be done and blinds the poor to the 
crying necessity of the case. 

Secondly. People do not know the ex- 
ceeding interest as well as usefulness of really 
intelligent nursing, a work they might love if 
once they understood it. It is true that the 
beautiful gift of nursing does exist naturally 
in some, but, even in cases where the natural 
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| “turn” for it is strong it needs guiding and 


development. 
3. Whilst waiting and hoping for some 


| scheme that shall bring about such a develop- 
| ment, I venture in this short paper to try 
| and spur, if I may so express it, in the right 


direction, my readers, members of School 


| Boards, teachers throughout the country, and 
| the Education Department in particular. I 


attempt to show that something can be done 


| to save time and even life before a more 


perfect plan can be organized. Life is so 
holy a thing, shall we not see and think how 
to preserve it best? Cottage-nursing being 
my special point, I go at once to the subject. 
Now as I have said before, a mere child 
may be so taught to nurse as to give her 
what is really a highand holy aim. She may 
learn thoughtful, cleanly, gentle, sensible 
ways, and thus become a treasure in her 
home at a time of sickness. 

4. Let me draw a little picture of the 
cottage where ignorance prevails. The 
heavy hand of sickness has been laid on the 


| sible at the top, so as to gain fresh air and 


avoid a draught. We can see how in these 
little ways a child can practise presence of 
mind, and gain that confidence which in 
itself soothes and comforts the patient. 

6. Let us go a little further, and try and 


few simple facts which can be found elsewhere 
far better expressed and drawn out at length. 

7. As to Fresh Air and Ventilation.—Ven- 
tilation is absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of health, because the very air we 


it be in sickness, when the blood is dis- 
ordered? Let the little nurse then be taught 
to look about and see how best to procure 
pure air. If the room is so small and in- 
convenient that it is impossible to keep the 
| window constantly open without exposing 
| the patient to draughts, the next best thing 
| is to change the air from time to time by 
| opening the window for a few minutes, It 





show how that confidence and simple wisdom | 
can be practised. I only give in this paper a | 


breathe purifies the blood and supports life. | 
If this be so important in health, what must 


dwelling—the mother is laid low. What! is easy, when airing the room, to cover up 
happens? Poor little Polly has leave to | the patient for two or three minutes to avoid 
stay away from school. She does her best. | chills. Bad air is poisoned air to the lungs. 
She knows nothing about the poison of bad | The air we breathe should, if possible, be as 
air, or of fresh air whichis all-important. Her | pure as the external air, and that need not 


|| one object is warmth, and warmth too often | mean cold air. The mischief which bad air 


means foul air. She draws the bed-curtains | causes is not always felt at once, just as there 


| close, stuffs up the chimney, and shuts every | are slow poisons which do not at once dis- 


window and door. Neighbours assemble | cover themselves, but, sooner or later, the 


round the sick bed talking, gossiping, wonder- 


| ing, almost killing with well-intended kindness, 


'| and all helping to exhaust the air and disturb 


the patient, fuss prevails, and every one has 
a piece of ignorant advice to give; but where 
is common sense and presence of mind ? 

5. Let us now look at another picture, 
and see the contrast. 
Jenny, no older than Polly, but Jenny has 
had a few sensible rules put into her head. 
She has learnt that four good things are first 
of all to be secured in a sick room, namely, 
fresh air, cleanliness, quiet, and comfort ; 
these Jenny can see to before a doctor arrives, 
Before helping her mother to bed, she thinks 


of what is needed to make the bed tidy and | 
likely to be | 
wanted she puts neatly upon a table, which | 


comfortable. | Whatever is 
is cleared of other matters, so that medicine, 


a feeding cup, clean glasses, spoons, &c., are 


always at hand. If there is, as we must hope, | 
| a chimney in the room, she takes care that | 
nothing may block it up, no stuffing of | 
boards or paper to exclude air; she knows | 


the chimney will carry off the impure air, she 
manages to have some window open, if pos- 








Here we have little | 


| Poison does its work. Do not allow unne- 
| cessary people to go in or out or to stay in 
| the room ; each person consumes so much 
| airy just as candles and especially gas will 
| do, and the usually small space in a cottage 
| calls for special thought on this matter. 

| §. Light——The light of heaven is good in 
|} an invalid’s room; when the body is sick 
and the whole heart is faint, warm and cheer- 
ful rays should enter a sick room. It is 
always easy, when the eyes are weak or the 
head aches, to arrange a little blind as a tem- 
porary guard, and the patient’s own wishes 
| should be consulted, but sunshine brings joy 
| and gladness, and is in itself life-giving. 

9. Zhe bed.—As to mattresses and bedding, 
feather beds are unwholesome from the ex- 
cessive heat they produce, and the difficulty 
|of thoroughly airing and purifying them. 

Curtains drawn round make the bed into a 
trap for foul air; none should be allowed, 
excepting, perhaps, at the bed-head. 

10. Cleanliness—Keep the sick room 
scrupulously clean, the less carpet the better ; 
give attention to the floor under the bed 


| and in corners ; do not allow any one but the 
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patient to eat meals there. Do not conceal 
utensils under the bed or elsewhere ; a lid is 
useful, but nothing unpleasant should be left 
for any time in the sick-room, and all articles 
used should be very carefully rinsed afterwards. 

11. Cookery.—We might naturally now 
turn to the subject of cookery, but so large 
a subject cannot be treated of here ; suffice it 
to say, that food for a sick person should be 
of a finer kind than for a person in health. 
A defect in cookery will speak for itself, 
while judicious good cooking will save the 
digestion half its work. Thus we trust our 
young friends will lose no opportunity of 
studying this branch of cooking. Proper 
diet is of greater consequence than medicine. 

12. Quiet and Watchfulness—I will now 
add a few hints which I have myself found 
useful to bear in mind in a sick-room, One 
of the first lessons is to be quiet, calm, and 
cheerful. Avoid giving unnecessary trouble 
by talking or fidgeting. Sit by the invalid 
ahd watch with all your might. You will by 
observation soon learn his wishes, and this 
very watchfulness it is which gives experience. 
It will often be more valuable than rules, 
though these should by no means be disre- 
garded. Observation will, for instance, 
better than any rule, teach us how to regu- 
late the patient’s food. Itis a very common 
error to think that a person may die because 
he takes little or no food. Now in this 
matter nature is often speaking and doing 
the restorative work in the best way by bid- 
ding the stomach rest ; but on the other hand 
there are cases when it is needful to give 
food in small quantities often, even every 
hour or half-hour. A nurse must learn 
when to turn to the doctor to help her judg- 
ment in these important points, but she 
must strive to improve her own judgment by 
ceaseless watchfulness. Save your patient 
anxiety, waiting, fear of surprise, emotion ; 
lead him gently but firmly, without driving. 
Again, manage thoughtfully about leaving him. 
Tell him when you will return ; keep to your 
time ; uncertainty is trying to all patients. 

13. Sep.—A nurse must also learn the 
great blessing of sleep in illness, that beauti- 
ful provision of nature, often to be encou- 
raged even to the neglect of the stated hour 
for food or medicine. Sleep is all-important 
in bringing respite from pain or weakness, 
and in refreshing the exhausted powers. 

14. State of the Skin and the Circulation.— 
| Much good often may be done by attention 
to the state of the patient’s skin. A warm 
bath, or a hot drink at bed-time, encourages 











perspiration, which often removes chills and 
carries off the cold which has come from 
checking the action of the skin. Examine 
feet and hands, to judge of the circulation, 
and to guard against effects of vital heat 
diminishing ; hot bottles or hot flannels help 
to restore heat to the body. In the early 
morning exhaustion is more likely to come 
on, as the vital power is lower. 

15. Upon all the last-enumerated matters, 


however, which manifestly demand the more | 
the little nurse at home | 


mature powers, 
should learn to be guided entirely by the 
doctor’s directions. 

16. Pages might be written, but I have 
not attempted to do more than suggest small 
measures and very humble beginnings in the 
loving work of tending the sick. Only let 
us not go on in ignorance and apathy, con- 
tent to see the poor and those we love 
suffering from illness, and lacking the help 
that their own children might learn to afford. 
In this very elementary paper, I urge a step 
being taken to teach the young, so as to put 
people upon the right road. 
discouraged ; it is true the work in itself is 
of a very delicate nature, needing much 
patience, but then it should be a labour of 
love. ‘God’s precious gift of life is often 
literally placed in our hands.” This has 
been strikingly said. Shall we not persevere, 
then? Simple lessons of thoughtfulness and 
care and constant watching will sow seeds 
that will bring forth much fruit; and how 
great will be the blessing if from these small 


beginnings villages should come to possess 


nurses of the spirit of Florence Nightingale! 

17. Even in the infant school the children 
might be asked simple questions upon the 
health of their parents and themselves, and 
gradually be led to think on the subject. 
In the classes for older children, both boys 
and girls, the questions might be continued ; 
and I hope to see prepared a small manual 
on health, which shall be the means of sug- 
gesting, rather than presenting, actual ques- 
tions to teachers. I am not in favour of 
teaching by questions and answers, which 
generates too much rote knowledge, and 
saves the mental labour of the teacher at the 
cost of the child. 

18. Let us conclude with the most import- 
ant thought of all, which should underlie al} 
our efforts—the thought of the wonder and 
beauty of our Creator’s work in these frail 
bodies of ours, and how much love and care 
we should bestow upon the frames He has 
so loved and cared for. 


Let no one be | 
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SEARED 


LEAVES. 


An Antumn Meditation. 


EARED leaves! At first these words 
seem to have a mournful sound, sug- 
gestive of blight and decay—of the close of 
life rather than of its free joyous course ; and 
we are apt, unreasoningly, to think of life as 
tairer than death, and to connect with the 
latter only gloomy associations, as if the 
one alone were to be desired and the other 
dreaded as an unmitigated evil—a thing dark 
and stern and forbidding, instead of the portal 
to a higher life. 

What does Nature teach us on the subject? 
Surely she sympathizes with our sorrowful 
lingering over the word “ farewell,” but fer- 
bids any tendency to dark, despairing regret. 
Does she not make the evd generally more 
beautiful than the deginning? Does she not 
bring forth all her richest treasures at the /as¢ 
hour ; not in the full flush of life, but at its 
close? For who will say that the sunset 
glory is not a more tenderly beautiful thing 
than the glory of the meridian blaze—the 
quiet glow of autumn with its gorgeous dyes 
and varied tints more lovely than the vivid 
uniform green of midsummer? Ay, even the 
seared leaf, as it changes colour and blushes 
into rosy red or fades into pale gold before 
the final parting from the twig, dons a beauty 
of which it could scarcely boast even in its 
budding youth, when it first burst from its 
sheath and unfolded its soft emerald tissue. 

Yes, there is beauty even in “seared leaves,” 
as they lie on the smooth velvet turf or shining 
gravel path like gems scattered around in 





profusion, decking the green sward with little 
bright bits of colouring—gold, red, emerald, 
russet, brown—as the sun’s rays glance on 
them and light them up. Resting on their 
soft mossy bed, or hanging tremblingly on the 
boughs from which they are ready to drop, 
how radiant they look! many of them in 
their flaming scarlet or party-coloured garb, 
such as the chestnut, for instance, with its 
edge of brownish red dashed with gold, which 
blends with and fades into pale green towards 
the centre. More beautiful this than when 
all was one monotonous dusty green; and 
yet the very presence of this new unwonted 
beauty testifies that the end is coming on 
apace ; the very perfection of the work which 
Time has wrought with his mellowing touch 
shows that his task is nearly completed—the 
close is near—death draws nigh. A slight 
gale, nay, even a gentle breeze—nothing more 
is needed—and the already nearly severed 
leaves are parted from the parent stem, and 
fall down silently, noiselessly, unresistingly, 
upon the silent earth beneath. There they 
lie, for awhile still beautiful, especially when 
the warm sun comes to burnish their patches 
of gold, and deepen their red into crimson, 
their yellow into orange. 

After a time they are brushed away by the 
gardener, or are drifted and scattered by the 
wind, or trodden under foot of the passer-by, 
and so are buried and forgotten. But their 
work is not yet done. All spring, and summer, 
and autumn they have fulfilled their mission 
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| and bright. 











of beautifying the earth and making it glad 
And now, though their earthly 
glory seems to have departed, they still work 
on silently for old mother earth, enriching 
in their turn the soil from which they had 
once drawn their nourishment, reminding us 
of the “works” which “follow” God’s 
sweet saints even after they have been re- 
moved from the earth, when the holy 
example set by them still lingers in the 
memory, exercising a softened and blessed 
influence on many a heart that had loved 
them in life, and now, parted from them, seeks 
to walk in their steps even unto death. 

So the thoughts suggested by “seared 
leaves” in autumn are not altogether sad 
ones: they have reached maturity ; they are 
fulfilling their destiny; the fulness of their 
present time is come ; they appear clothed in 
a softened beauty, a new glory, as if prepar- 
ing for some fairer world, in which their old 
sober garb would be unsuitable ; and then they 
fade, and in due time disappear from sight, 
quietly laying their heads down upon the 
bosom of the earth which had given them 
birth. And if we compare human life to the 
falling leaf, our theory still holds good as to 
the higher beauty which often seems to flash 
out with a burst of glory just before it is 
about to be extinguished. Who among us 
does not remember some aged face that stands 
out in our recollection, crowned with that 
“‘ crown of glory” which surrounds the “ hoar 
head” when it is found in the way of right- 
eousness, seeming to reflect -heaven’s peace in 
the calm depths of the tranquil eyes, on the 
withered but yet unruffled brow, in the 
sweet gentle smile that wreathed the lips so 
soon to be clothed in death? Ah, how we 
loved the silvered head and the pure pale 
face, beautiful in the beauty of holiness, 
which, working within, seemed to break and 
shine forth without, like a faint reflection of 
our Lord’s Transfiguration glory, when, as 
one says, it was “as if the pent-up grace 
within wrought mightily upon the earthen 
vessel which contained it.” 

We felt as we looked on them that we 
should not keep them long with us: they 
seemed too ripe for glory to be left for any 
lengthened period here ; they were like the 
golden ear of corn ready to burst, and only 
waiting to be gathered in. Sweet and lovely 
as, perhaps, they had always been, a new and 
more chastened beauty adorned them now, as 
day by day they lived more in heaven and 
less upon earth. The mellow glory of autumn 
sunshine seemed to fall upon them now ; their 
faces, which had solong been set heavenwards, 





| appeared to catch a glow from the dazzling 


radiance which surrounds the throne; we 
noted the deepening, quiet sweetness which 
breathed in every look and tone, the linger- 
ing tenderness, as of one loath to say, “ fare- 
well,” the bright hope and eager anticipa- 
tion, as of one yearning to arise and go forth 


to meet the Friend whom their soul loved || 


beyond all others. We saw this, and we knew 





we could not keep them; we felt we could | 
not ask it, they were so ready to go; but we | 


thanked God we had been permitted to see | 
how perfect is the work He can accomplish | 


in the soul that yields itself up to Him, to be 
moulded, by whatever means He pleases, 
into a likeness to Himself, and we thought, 


| if such a glory rested on them here, how 


great, how unutterable must be the glory 
which remains to be revealed. 

Sorrowfully we acknowledged that a great 
gulf separated us from them—we were so 
immeasurably behind them ; but we remem- 


bered how in them the ripening and perfect- | 


ing had been a gradual process, and we “ took 
courage” as we reflected, that though we now 


stood covered with the dust of summer, yet for | 


us, too, one day might come the autumn with | 


its mellowing touch, when our dull common- 
place lives, our cold hearts, our almost dead 
faith might ripen, and expand, and grow 
beautiful in the genial warmth of the golden 
sunshine, putting on the bright hues of firm 
trust, and undimmed hope, and calm rejoic- 
ing. This might be, even in us, if only we 
held closely to the Living Branch, from 
whence the true life flows, and did not suffer 
ourselves to be swayed to and fro, or swept 
away altogether by the rough blast. 


For Nature teaches us that such a thing is | 


possible: there are some “seared leaves” 
that, unlike those we have been describing, 
never reach maturity, but are scorched by the 
blazing sun, or nipped by the biting wind, or 


droop for lack of moisture, and so fall before | 


their time, withered and dried up, when in 
the course of nature they should be green and 
full of life. They remind us of some lives 
we know, that seem blighted, marred, and 
useless ; lives thrown away, as it were, for 
they fulfil none of the purposes for which 
existence was given. They have suffered 
themselves to be nipped and shrivelled by 
the cold winds of adversity, and have re- 
mained crushed and listless, so absorbed 
with their own woes as to ‘have no eyes for 
those of other people. Living to themselves, 
turning from their fellows, meeting their ad- 
vances with suspicion, repelling their prof- 
fered friendship with haughty indifference, 
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they live their lonely, unlovely lives—cum- 
bering the earth instead of seeking to enrich 
and beautify it. 

How different from what they might have 
been, from what they were meant to be! 
How different from those who, in childlike 
submissiveness, when God takes from them 
their choice treasures bow their meek heads 
in uncomplaining silence ; and even when He 
comes again and again calling for yet greater 

sacrifices, and saying, “ My child, I take from 

thee the joy of thine heart, the desire of 

thine eyes,” still respond in broken accents, 
| “ Even so, Father; let it be even as Zhou 

wilt,” and try to raise their drooping head 

and look upward through the blinding mist 

of tears towards the rift in the clouds behind 
; which the Sun of Righteousness is shining. 
| Even as they do so the healing rays fall upon 
them; warmth from the bright glow steals 
into their hearts, the gentle touch of the 
| great Healers hand is already upon them, 
the keenness of the blast is tempered, 
strength takes the place of weakness ; instead 
of drooping like the withered leaf, which 
hangs so sad a spectacle amidst the living 
ones around it, they seem to put on new life, 
to renew their vigour ; a higher, nobler exist- 
ence dawns upon them; they go forth to 
| comfort others with “ the comfort wherewith 
they themselves have been comforted ;” to 
| forget, or rather to put aside, their own 
sorrows in seeking to share those of others ; 
| life for them has a fuller meaning and flows in 
| a deeper channel; it is a richer, sweeter, 
| more satisfying thing than they had before 
dreamed it could be, even though, perhaps, 








| AN ANGEL 


\ ITH sad sick heart, along the dusty road 
I took my way. 
It seemed as if the world held little good 
That weary day. 


The heaven looked so very far away, 
And the green earth, 

With all her host of joyous living thin gs, 
Of little worth. 


I thought no friends were near, my soul to cheer, 
My hand to touch. 

And even gracious memories had no power 
To help me much. 





When, on a sudden, lo, an upturned face, 
Dark loving eyes, 

And little fingers that had made for me 
A glad surprise. 





into the inner sanctuary, their lot may seem 
lonely and solitary, tame and joyless, 

To such as ¢hese comes the glory of the 
autumnal sunshine, shedding its tender light 
over them, ripening their fruit, casting a 
radiance over each failing leaf, making even 
decay itself beautiful, as it whispers that it is 
but the laying aside of the outer garment 
preparatory to the putting on of a more 
glorious one; the prelude to a new life soon 
to be entered upon, a life of beauty and of 
joy, full, perfect, complete, in a land where 
all is genial sunshine, and cold winds or 
biting frosts are unknown. 

Let us pause here and ask the question, 
How will it be with ourselves ? Will the 
autumn of life for us be thus beautiful ? Will 
the close of our days on earth, come when 
it may, be marked by a visible ripening for 
glory? If, sadly and sorrowfully, as we look 
into our lives, we are forced to own that we 
can find there as yet no signs of such a 
close, let us not lose heart, but humbly set 
ourselves to make the most of the time yet 
remaining to us, filling our days with kindly 
deeds and acts of service, living no longer to 
ourselves but to Him who created us for His 
own glory, and has set us here to show forth 
His praises. Only let us remember that our 
own unassisted efforts are vain and fruitless. 
As the leaf cannot grow of itself without the 
help of external influences, so neither can 
we, unaided, form within ourselves one 
single virtue, or check one single vice. The 
power is alone of God, who worketh in us, 
“both to will and to do of His good 





pleasure.” 


in the eyes of outsiders, who cannot pierce | L. C. SILKE. 


UNAWARE. 


(A TRUE INCIDENT.) 


| Before me stood a child with shy, grave look, 
And wistful air. 
I see her still—her torn frock, gentle face, 
And soft brown hair. 


| I could not tell who the sweet maid might be, 
| Nor whence she came, 
| For I had never looked on her before, 
| Nor heard her name. 
| Wild mignonette she gave me, of pale gold— 
Red sorrel too, 

| W: ith grasses that had blossomed in the sun, 

And harebelis blue. 


Ei ien, all at once the world to me seemed kind, 
The green earth dear, 
| The radiant air quick with the breath of God— 
| The heaven quite near. 
| A. MATHESON. 
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SOME NOBLE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN. 


By SARAH TYTLER, AvuTHOR oF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” AND 
‘* PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


I.—ANNE ASCUE. 


c¢ a July day, three hundred and thirty- | 


one years ago, a remarkable scene was 
witnessed at Smithfield.- Blood flowed like 
water in England during the reign of Henry 
VIII. Noble names were covered with 
infamy. Two Queens laid down their heads 
on the cold pillow of the block. Witnesses 
for what. they knew of the truth “ glorified 
God in the fires,” not in London alone but 
at many a county town market cross, and 
before many a remote rural church through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. But 
in few instances did so many features of 
interest and pathos meet as in the case of 
Anne Ascue. She was a woman, young, 
beautiful, and witty, of a character so un- 
stained that the worst reproach her enemies 
could cast upon her was, that she refused to 
return to the husband whom she had been 
compelled to marry, who had driven her 
from him without mercy, who abandoned 
her to her deadly foes, and as far as we can 
find, never stirred hand or foot to save her. 
She was gently born and gently bred, 
learned in a generation which produced such 
scholarly women as Queen Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane Grey, cultured with the refine- 
ment.of a court, and withal she seems to 
have been a true woman in her godliness, 
wisdom, and constancy, warm tempered to 
rashness, frank, generous, indignant at base- 
ness, faithful unto death. 

England was in the moral and religious 
chaos of the first days of the Reformation 
when Anne Ascue was growing up in her 
father’s house at Kelsay, doubtless one of 
the lonely moated granges of Lincolnshire. 
By the time shé was a girl of fifteen, in 1536, 
the same year which witnessed within twelve 
months the death of the repudiated Queen 
Katherine and the execution of her rival 
Anne Boleyn, the Reformation was so un- 
mistakable a reality, and had already 
abounded in such disastrous consequences 
to the Roman Catholics, that there was a 
rising against it in Anne’s own county of 
Lincoln. A priest disguised as a cobbler 
led a great body of men after him. The 
gentry of the shire were drawn into the 
current and forced to join the insurrection. 
It is hardly a matter of question that Sir 
William Ascue and the family of the Kymes, 
to whom Anne’s future husband belonged, 





and who were alike zealous Catholics, figured 
among the rebels. It is even within the 
comprehension of ordinary experience, that 
the young girl who as a woman forsook those 
ranks, and stood all but alone of her kindred 
in the maintenance of what she held to be a 
purer faith, may have had her youthful 
sympathies engaged on behalf of the party 
who naturally regarded themselves as perse- 
cuted, with their altars profaned, their vene- 
rable creed denied, their noble Chancellor 
and their good Bishop martyrs, and their 
unfortunate Queen insulted on her death- 
bed and in her grave. 

Anne may have helped with her girlish 
fingers to work such a banner, bearing a 
representation of the Cross and the five 
wounds of the Lord, to be carried by the 
Kelsay men, as Emily Norton was commanded 
by her father to embroider for the Rylstone 
band, and without the reluctance of Emily, 
who in company with her brother Francis, 
in response to the teaching of a dead mother, 
confessed in earliest girlhood another faith 
from that of her doomed house. 
the Lincolnshire rising melted away of itself 
through the politic mercy of the King, who, 
acting on sagacious advice, promised secretly 
an amnesty to the insurgents who should 
return quietly to their homes. Only a few 
of the leaders joined the northern Catholics 
who were up in arms and were not so easily 
dispersed. Thus the insurrection brought 
no devastation to Anne’s home or ruin to 
her prospects. 

We have no dates for the next important 
event in Anne Ascue’s personal history which 
has been handed down to us; but all the 
indirect evidence tends to show that it must 
have occurred when she was a young girl— 
early matured, as times of trouble ripen before 
their day both men and women. I quote 
from Fuller, who gives the chief and very 
suggestive details of her earlier history ; he 
again relies on the authority of Bayle for his 
narrative. “A match was made by the 
power of their parents betwixt Mr. Kyme 
his son in Lincolnshire, and Sir William 
Ashcough his eldest daughter, who chanced 
to die before the completing thereof. Sir 
William, loth to lose so rich an heir, and 
having payed part of her portion, for lucre’s 
sake, compelled this Anne, his second 
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daughter, to supply her sister’s place and to 
marry against her own will and consent. 
Notwithstanding, the marriage once past, she 
demeaned herself like a Christian woman 
and bore him two children.” 

All that we learn of Anne Ascue after- 
wards goes far to corroborate this account. 
Even when a girl she could hardly have been 
so yielding, soft natured, or weak minded, as 
to be a mere tool in the hands of those she 
was still bound to love and reverence. She 
had a will and a mind of her own. Every 
trait that is represented of her indicates a 
high-spirited, lively, independent woman. 
She was likely enough to have felt a strong 
recoil from marrying the plighted husband 
of her dead sister, even if Anne’s feelings 
were not complicated by disgust at the mer- 
cenary motive of the union, or by any other 
inclination on her part. Her objections 
might not be removed, even in her Roman 
Catholic days, by the Holy Father’s dispensa- 
tion—not difficult to procure on the part of 
such good Catholics as the Ascues and 
Kymes. On the other hand Anne Ascue 
was so upright and reasonable, it is not hard 
to conceive that having been induced to 
make the sacrifice of her inclinations, possibly 
of her judgment—with what suffering and 
humiliation she alone could tell—she was 

eady to do her best to fulfil her part of the 
obligation she had incurred. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether Anne’s 
turning to the reformed faith began before or 
after her marriage, or whether absolutely no 
other member of her family—the sister who 
died young, or any other person in the two 
households of her maiden and matron life— 
shared her leanings. Taking Fuller in the 
order of his tale, it was after her marriage 
that Anne Ascue, in his expressive words, 
“fell off from all papistrie ;” for it is subse- 
quent to the account just given that he says, 
“In process of time, by oft reading of the 
sacred Bible, she clearly fell from all papistrie 
to a perfect belief in Jesus Christ.” Whether 
or not her personal sorrows had led to the 
better choice and she had been driven, like 
many a man and woman before and after her, 
by the unrest and dispeace of her own heart 
and home to thirst for the rest and peace 
which remain with God, it is certain she had 
the opportunity from the time she was seven- 
teen years of age of studying the Bible in her 
mother tongue. And a girl of so quick and 
fine an intellect, even if no higher and more 
human needs moved her, was sure to avail 
herself of the chance of mastering for herself 
the volume which was at once the canon of 

VII. ns. 








scripture and the bone of contention over 
which both factions in Church and State were 
fiercely wrangling. In 1538 the Bible was 
published in English with the King’s warrant 
that all his subjects might read it, and in- 
structions were issued to incumbents to set 
it up publicly in church where people were 
to be encouraged to go and study for them- 
selves the Word of Life.* And we know 
from her own examination that Anne was in 
the practice at a later period of repairing to 
a church—the Minster at Lincoln—and read- 
ing the Bible there. 

However, it was not in Lincolnshire alone 
that Anne Ascue came in contact with the 
great charter of the Reformation, and with 
men and women who braved every danger to 
ascertain for themselves—or by the help of 
their better educated neighbours who read 
aloud the principal passages in dispute—the 
will of God with respect to the laws that 
govern the Church and the world. Every 
account of Anne refers to her having been 
often at Court, where there was the most 
powerful reformed party, including the heads 
of such houses as Suffolk, Hertford, and 
Lisle, and latterly the Queen Katherine Parr, 
who were sure to welcome eagerly, and en- 
courage with all their might, the first symp- 
toms of Anne Ascue’s conversion to the new 
views. Naturally in the hand-to-hand con- 
flict, fresh adherents were coveted by both 
sides ; and to the reformed side among the 
nobility and gentry there must have been 
peculiar pride and satisfaction in such a 
testimony to the truth of their cause, as the 
winning over of Anne Ascue with all her gifts 
and attractions, and in full recognition of the 
circumstances which gave such point to the 
victory, that she came from the very inner 
citadel of the enemy, since her kindred and 
antecedents were Catholic of the Catholics. 
In exact proportion to the exultation and 
rejoicing were likely to be the mortification 
and wrath of the camp which Anne had 
deserted. Accordingly we find they were 
impelled to desperate measures. All the 
Reformers’ accounts of Anne agree in record- 
ing, that on account of her adoption of the 
reformed doctrines she was driven out of her 
husband’s house and disowned by her nearest 
relations. Fuller says that it was at the sug- 
gestion of the priests that her husband took 
the violent step which, re-acting as it did on 
Anne’s high spirit and determination of pur- 
pose, proved the means of severing the bond 
between them. Fuller writes, “ And she on 
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this occasion sought from the law a divorce, 
and because of his cruel usage would not 
return to him again, thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of co-acted marriage by 
the doctrine of St. Paul, ‘But if the un- 
believing depart let him depart: a brother or 
sister is not under bondage in such cases: 
But God hath called us to peace.’” 

I am not aware that the Roman Catholics 
denied Anne Ascue’s expulsion from her 
husband’s house; but from the language 
used by Fuller, as well as from the reproaches 
addressed to her by the Roman Catholic his- 
torian, Parsons, for refusing to return to her 
husband, and repudiating him to the extent 
of declining to use his name, it would seem 
that Mr. Kyme, relenting in his harshness or 
better advised by his councillors, had made 
some vain efforts to induce his wife to come 
back to him. Her obduracy in this matter 
is the single personal accusation that the most 
foul-mouthed of her adversaries—and dis- 
putants were specially foul-mouthed in these 
terrible times—appear to have brought against 
her. The worst thing her foes could say 
of Anne Ascue was that she left her husband 
at home and went gadding to “gospel and 
gossip it at Court, always subscribing herself 
not by her married, but her maiden surname.” 

It must have been after her separation from 
her husband that the striking incident hap- 
pened at Lincoln, which Anne herself is made 
to relate in the course of one of her repeated 
examinations. She had been told by her 
friends that if she came to Lincoln the priests 
would assault her and put her to great 
trouble, “as thereof they had made their 
boast.” To quote her own dauntless words, 
“When I heard it, I went thither indeed, not 
being afraid, because I knew my matter to be 
good. Moreover I remained there nine days, 
to see what would be said unto me. And as 
I was in the Minster reading upon the Bible, 
they resorted unto me by two and two, by 
five and by six, minding to have spoken unto 
me, yet went they their ways again without 
words speaking.” 

We may surely trust that among these 
three score priests ”"—with regard to whom 
their Bishop of Lincoln had proved an active 
persecutor of those who favoured the Lutheran 
doctrines—met together against the heretical 
woman in the cathedral, there were some 
whose manliness shrank from attacking a 
woman, and their courtesy from assaulting a 
lady, even as there were others whose baser 
spirits quailed before a loftier spirit, and 
whose doubts of the honesty of their cause 
shut their mouths. 





But Anne was tempted to treat the re- 
membrance of the scene with scorn. For in 
answer to an inquiry if there was not one 
that did speak unto her, put by Bonner, 
Bishop of London—doubtless with some im- 
patience, perhaps with a little amusement, if 
Mr. Froude is right in attributing a coarse, | 
good humour to the prelate in the middle 
of his grievous offences against justice and 
charity—Anne says, “I told him yes; that 
there was one of them at last who did speak 
to me, indeed. And my lord then asked me 
what he said ? and I told him his words were 
of small effect, so that I did not now re- 
member them.” 

Who does not see the strange scene? | 
There rose the grand old Minster with its 
stately nave and aisles in “dim religious 
light.” There knelt and stood the motley 
company of worshippers—the rigid upholders 
of the old religion ; the ignorant country folks 
bewildered by all these changes, and in their 
scared trouble not knowing well what to be- 
lieve ; the wiser, more spiritually-minded men 
and women able to lay hold of the anchor in 
the flood, to cleave to it, even to awaken to 
a trembling gladness that it was being stripped 
of its various disguises and impeding integu- 
ments, and who were watching with secret 
sympathy and admiration, not unmixed with 
terror, the crisis impending. And the usual 
gathering must have been swollen by curi- 
ous spectators, empty-hearted and empty- 
headed gossips trooping in merely to gape 
open-mouthed and to be qualified to chatter 
of the threatened encounter between the per- 
plexed priests and the bold lady. There 
were the black and white-robed figures clus- 
tering in the aisles, arresting each other, 
whispering vehemently, casting fiery or sneer- 
ing glances at their extraordinary antagonist 
while they passed her, promenading “ by two 
and two, by five and by six,” as she has 
described them; yet somehow unable to 
nerve themselves for the ordeal which some 
of them had confidently anticipated, but 
which to many of them must have had an 
element of the ridiculous—not the least em- 
barrassing and mortifying element to their 
pride—of challenging the one young woman 
who thus dared to defy them. Above ail, 
there was the prominent central figure, still 
slender in youthful proportions, in veil, and 
ruff, and farthingale—never stirring from the 
reading-desk, where lay chained the great 
book in its oaken boards, its velvet cover, 
and jewelled clasps. One little hand traced 
persistently the black letter, while the face 
which men called fair, and which must have 
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been an open, honest, noble face, remained 
bent steadfastly over the open page. 

To any one who may question the perfect 
modesty and humility of this attitude of Anne 
Ascue’s, which had at the same time some- 
thing of the half-sublime, half-foolish daring of 


| youth, I might say that she was by this action 


vindicating the right which the King had 
granted to the humblest of his subjects to 
read the English Bible, and asserting her 
own innocence in the deed which she per- 
formed thus publicly. 
spite of the warning she had received, she 
fancied that she, a woman and a lady, could 
challenge a denial of the people’s right with 
less danger than must have been incurred by 
a man or a person of meaner station. 

But unquestionably Anne Ascue was not 
left without clear evidence of the end to 


which l.cr course was tending in the reaction | 


It may be also that, in | 


|The particulars of Anne Ascue’s different 
trials are contained in notes furnished by her 
| in the intervals of her examination, and pre- 
| served by Foxe.* 
| Anne Ascue was arrested in March, 1545, 
| and examined before Christopher Dare, in 
| Saddler’s Hall, on her belief as to the sacra- 
| ment. Occasionally she refused to answer, 
| or met the questions by a counter question ; 
as when she was asked if she did not believe 
| that the sacrament hanging over the altar 
was really the very body of Christ—when 
| she replied with another inquiry, wherefore 
| was St. Stephen stoned to death? And when 
her examiner said he could not tell, she 
| declared that no more would she “ assail his 
| vain questions.” But for the most part her 
answers were direct—even when they were 
strongly tinged with disdain. Thus when he 
said there was a woman who did testify that 








| 


against the Protestants with which Henry | Anne Ascue “should read how God was not 
VIII.’s reign was closing in England, and in | in temples made with hands,” and she showed 
the heat of the persecution of the Reformers, | him chapters vii. and xvii. of the Acts of the 
under the regency of Mary of Guise, in the | Apostles, what Stephen and Paul had said 





sister kingdom of Scotland. Fearful trage- 
dies which were not done in a corner could 
not but have come to Anne’s knowledge, and 
been loudly discussed in her hearing. Two 


heretics, according to what even most English | 


Catholics regarded as the heresy of denying 
the Real Presence in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, were burnt to death in Lincoln 
in 1540, when Anne was twenty years of age. 
In 1541 Patrick Hamilton, of such rank that 
he was nephew to both Arran and Albany, 


was burnt before St. Salvador’s College, St. | 
Andrews, and the smoke of such a burning | 


did not fail to be wafted swiftly to smart in 
the nostrils of the English Reformers. Patrick 
Hamilton’s sister Katherine was arrested and 
had nearly shared his fate. It was only after 
making various concessions and by receiving 
special favour that she escaped. In 1545 
George Wishart—like Hamilton, of gentle 
birth, and who had studied for a time at Cam- 
bridge, was burnt to death at St. Andrews, 
and in fierce revenge St. Andrews Castle was 
stormed and Cardinal Beatoun slain. 

The same year saw the beginning of Anne 
Ascue’s public prosecution, when she was 
still not more than twenty-four years of age. 
With Henry’s breaking health, vacillating 
spirit and jealously irritable temper, power 
had passed largely into the hands of the 


Roman Catholic party led by Wriothesly and | 
Rich, the Lord Chancellor, and the Soli- | 
| citor-General, and by Bishops Gardiner and 
| Bonner, with the six Articles which formed a 


statute against heresy for them to go upon. 


| therein. Whereupon he asked her how she 
| took these sentences? And she replied, 
| ‘that she would not throw pearls before 
| swine, for acorns were good enough.” 
The result was that she was carried before 
| the Lord Mayor and subjected to further 
cross-questioning, some of it marvellously 
foolish. ‘“ Besides that my Lord Mayor laid 
one thing to my charge,” Anne records, 
“which was never spoken of me but by 
them, and that was whether a mouse eating 
the host received God orno? This question 
did I never ask, but indeed they asked it of 
me, whereunto I made them no answer but 
smiled.” Next Anne states, “ The bishop’s 
| chancellor rebuked me, and said I was much 
to blame for uttering the Scriptures ; for St. 
| Paul, he said, forbade women to speak or to 
talk of the word of God. I answered him 
| that I knew St. Paul’s meaning as well as 
he, which is in 1st Corinthians xiv., that a 
| woman ought not to speak in the congrega- 
| tion by way of teaching. And then I asked 
| him how many women he had seen go into 
the pulpit and preach? He said he never 
saw any. Then I said he ought to find 
no fault in- poor women, except they had 
offended the law.” 
The end was that Anne was put in ward 
in the Compter and kept there eleven days, 











* IT should like to quote what Mr. Froude, as an impartial 
| witness, says of these notes: ‘‘ These were printed by Foxe; 
| though he does not say by what means they came into his 
| hands, there is no reason to believe them forgeries; and the 
| utmost value which can belong to internal evidence must be 
} allowed to their unaffected simplicity.” 
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with no friend admitted to see her, but a 
priest sent to speak with her, to get into her 
confidence, and to bring her to a better 
frame of mind. With him, for the most 
part, she refused to have any communica- 
tion, either apprehending treachery or heart- 
sick of the endless altercation. When he 
put it to her whether she were content to 
be shriven, she told him yes, so that she 
should choose the priest, naming several 
whom she said she knew to be men of 
wisdom, and one of whom at least was then 
notoriously on the reformed side in the 
great religious schism. “As for you or any 
other,” she added courteously, “I will not 
dispraise, because I know you not.” But 
when he pressed his claim on the ground 
that if he were not honest the King would 
not suffer him to preach, she rejected it un- 
ceremoniously, quoting, with less prudence 
than liveliness, from the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon: “ By communing with the wise I may 
learn wisdom, but by talking with a fool 
shall take scathe.” Indeed it is plain that 
Anne Ascue, in her sincerity and unworldli- 
ness, was careless to recklessness as to 
making friends or enemies. 

In the course of her first imprisonment 
occurs the only mention of a relation coming 
to her aid:* “On the 23rd of March,” she 
writes, “my cousin Brittayn came into the 
Compter unto me, and asked me whether 
I might be put to bail or no?” And this 
cousin faced personal risk, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to procure her release. 
She could not be “ bailed” without consider- 
able difficulty, so she was brought before the 
Bishop of London (Bonner) and a whole 
company of doctors and bachelors of di- 
vinity, including several persons who were 
friendly to her. Indeed Mr. Froude is of 
opinion that Bonner himself was so far in- 
fluenced in her favour as to desire to treat 
her well, and even to try to furnish her with 
a loop-hole by which she might escape the 
consequences of her convictions. He said 
he was sorry for her trouble, and he did not 
insist on an explanation when she replied 
only in the words, “I believe as the Scrip- 
ture doth teach me,” to different questions 
put to her on her faith. Certainly he asked 
her—as it reads, ironically, why she had so 
few words? When she answered, witha bright 


flash of her ready woman’s wit, “ God hath 
given me the gift of knowledge, but not of 
utterance ; and Solomon saith /hat a woman 
of few words is the gift of God.” But she 
incensed him at last by observing, after he 
had read to her the paper which he had 
drawn up for her to sign, and which was 
neither more nor less than a confession of 
her belief in the Real Presence in the sacra- 
ment—an important part of the creed held 
by the orthodox of the time, “I believe so 
much thereof as the Holy Scripture doth 
agree unto, wherefore I desire you that you 
will add that thereunto.” He protested that 
she should not teach him what he should 
write. 

In the sequel Anne, who, with all her 
courage and the grace given her, stood there a 
young and sorely tried woman, was, as she 
says, ‘‘inveigled” by the audience to set her 
hand to the declaration. She was told that 
she had favour shown her; and the bishop 
asserted, with apparent roughness, that she 
might thank others, and not herself, for the 
favour that she had found at his hand, for he 
considered that she had good friends, and 
also that she came of worshipful stock.* 

So, partly persuaded, partly coerced, she 
wrote the manifest evasion—“I, Anne Ascue, 
do believe all manner of things contained in 
the faith of the Catholic Church.” And 
Anne writes that Bonner, “at the words, ‘the 
Catholic Church,’ flung into his chamber in 
a great fury.” He was followed by her 
cousin Brittayn beseeching, “ for God’s sake, 
to be a good lord unto the prisoner.” The 
bishop said she was a woman, and he was 
nothing deceived in her. On which her 
defender pled that he might take her as a 
woman and not set her weak woman’s wit to 
his lordship’s great wisdom. And after some 
further apology, the judge was appeased. 

Mr. Froude thinks that Bonner may have 
suffered the evasion to pass, and may even 
have entered into his ‘register that Anne 
Ascue had made an adequate profession of 
belief, rather as an act of forbearance towards 
her, than as a deed of deliberate treachery 
against the Reformers. Be that as it may, 
and he can have the benefit of the doubt, 
after a little more wearing delay and anxiety, 
Anne Ascue was, as she records with devout 
thankfulness, “ delivered,” but not for long. 





* However, Burnet says, “‘ great applications were made by 





many of her friends to have her out on bail. 


* This reads as if some of Anne’s nearer kindred were at 
this date moving in the dark on her behalf. 
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THE DIVINE YOUTH OF NAZARETH.* 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


Sie sunrise and bright morning of the| glory! How honoured, too, the working- 
Great Divine Life were now merging | man in every town and every village on earth 
into noontide—those still, peaceful hours | who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
which precede the burden and heat of the| that the Saviour of the world—the great 
day. “Son of the Highest ”—came and lived, not 
Did the dawning conviction that Jesus was | in halls of splendour, but toiled as a car- 
the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel | penter; living for about twenty years the 
make Him love less His home and His call- | simple life of a tradesman among the peasants 
ing, His relatives and friends at Nazareth? | of Syria, shaping planks and oars, preparing 
Oh, what a beautiful example for youth, | timber for floor and roof and lattice—chips of 
this Heavenly, heaven-born child—obedient, | wood lying about the cottage door—the 
dutiful, loving, submissive as ever—looking | drops of labour standing on his brow! 
up still with fond filial reverence and devo-| Does He not wish to teach all, young and 
tion to those who stood to Him in the most | old, that it is a good thing to work and a bad 
sacred of earthly relations, “‘ He , was subject | thing to be idle? I was reading a book not 
unto them.” Subject too, I may add, to | long ago, called “The Dignity of Labour.” 
Mary, not as she is sometimes falsely repre- | Jesus, by His life at Nazareth, wrote surely 
sented as “the Queen of Heaven,” with the | in golden letters, the brightest and best page 
moon at her feet, and a cluster of stars round |in that book. Never need any boy or girl 
her brow, but Mary the lowly mother of a| be ashamed of a humble and lowly occupa- 
lowly earthly home. tion, when they know that Jesus, at one time, 
I think Joseph must have died soon after | stooped to do rough common work. 
this. If so, I have no doubt the first tears And I would like you further to note that 
which Jesus, wearing our human nature,| He continued in the trade He had been 
shed would be over the grave of one who had | brought up to, and was contented and happy 
proved so good and kind to Him. A great | init. There are many who would like to be 
painter has touchingly represented Joseph | in some other place and lot than God has 
laying his head on the bosom of the youthful | given to them. Not so the Divine Son of 
Saviour at the moment of his death. Mary. He did not say to His mother, “I 
We can certainly conclude that He would | dislike all this hard toil in this dusty street. 
continue still at His trade in order to support | Knowing my future high destiny, I should 
His widowed mother. I like to dwell on/ like to go back to the Temple and live with 
this picture of Jesus before He began His| the Doctors and Rabbis there, and join in 
great public work, being a comfort to her | the solemn worship. I would feel far more 
who had loved Him so long and so tenderly ;| than I can ever do here, that Iam in my 
speaking dutiful words to her, and doing | Father’s house, and about my Father’s busi- 
little acts of kindness for her. Yes, I like| ness. Or, if that be impossible, I should 
much to think of Him thus, for eighteen | like better some othertrade. I should like to 
years (more than half of all the time He | be a shepherd, like David ; to go out with the 
spent on earth) living in this quiet home| flock, and climb these beautiful hills all day 
among the green hills, while good and gentle | long; or, under some spreading tree, or by 
to every one, devoted specially to His best | some joyous brook, warble sacred strains on 
earthly friend. As the Christian poet says—| the shepherd’s pipe. I should like thus to 
“A Son that never did amiss, live in the great sanctuary of nature among 
"Sue easter edateeeee”” the wild flowers, and feel the cooling breeze 
: : fanning my temples. Anything rather than 
How honoured Nazareth was in being for | thi. auil ungenial workshop.” 
genial workshop. 
so long the earthly home of the Lord of | No He felt that the Heavenly Father He 
by loved had placed Him there, and in this, as 
* We have pleasure in informing our readers that this 


paper will bo age = Rese oc —_ of Christ ‘ton r. everything —, vn a a do oe 

Young, under the title “‘ Brighter than the Sun: or, rist ill. reg W. 

the Light of the World” (J. Nisbet and Co.). The following | ;, ather's will Alt we | : cal — eee 

heodings ¢ the Siacint suctions will give an idea of the The Man of Sorrows,” I doubt not these 
reshness of treatment—‘ Early Dawn,” “‘ Morning,”’ “‘ Noon- > » : : 

tide, ""* Meridian Brightness," “ Gathering Clouds,” “ Even. must have been happy years to Him in 
ing Shadows, » “ Gleams before Sunset,” “ Night Watches,” | Nazareth,—loving His Father in heaven, and 


dnight,” “ »«'D f th - ; 
Day! a ee ee Eternal | being good and gentle to all about Him. 
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We are not told of the many kind things 
He said, and the many kind deeds He often 
performed. You may be sure there would 
be in or around the town beggars like blind 
Bartimeus, and rows of lepers stretching out 
their hands and crying for help. There 
would be little boys and girls who had lost 
their fathers, or who could point to the grave 
of a dead brother or sister. There would be 
mothers weeping bitterly over their children. 
Is it likely that Jesus, with the love that 
glowed in His bosom, would look on these 
broken hearts and not try to bind them up? 
John in his Gospel says, that there were so 
many gracious things Jesus did, and so many 
loving words Jesus spoke, that he supposed 
“all the world could not contain the books 
that would be written about them,” I think 
many of these books, had they been written, 
would have been taken up with the sayings 
and the doings of these holy years in that 
joyous, peaceful home, where the pure, 
bright, sinless Saviour lived. Never a hard 
word, never a cold look, never an evil 
thought, never a movement of wayward self- 
will, or trace of sullen temper, or stormy 
passion: anticipating His mother’s wishes, 
wiping away her tears, and telling her of “ His 
Father, and her Father, of His God, and her 
God.” I think, as Jesus, tired with the day’s 
toil, flung Himself on His bed at night to 
sleep, the bright seraphs from heaven must 
have liked to come unseen to that couch and 
home of love! Nazareth would be like 
what Bethel and its dreamer were long, long 
before, with the ladder on which glorious 
angels went up and down. His own after 
prayer, never perfectly fulfilled in the case of 
any other human being, had its answer in 
His own holy life, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

I like to think, too, how happy Mary must 
have been to have had suchaSon! How 
glad she would be to minister to Him! Any 
time He needed to go a little way from home, 
to some of the neighbouring towns or ham- 
lets, to Cana or Nain, Endor or Capernaum, 
how pleased she would be, as she was seated 
in her porch at her distaff, to watch Him 
coming in the distance! How glad to lift 
the latch of her door and welcome Him in ; 
to have the floor of her cottage swept for 
Him ; the bath ready for His weary feet ; 
and, perhaps, the cluster of wild flowers from 
the great garden of nature He loved so well! 

There was a feeling which must have been 
quite peculiar to her regarding her divine 
Son. All other mothers have not only the 
sad fear present with them, that their children 





may be tempted in an evil hour to fall into 
sin; but another mournful thought also at 
times hangs over them that death may early 
take their loved ones away. Not only did 
Mary know that the pure and spotless Jesus 
could never fall into temptation and never 
grieve her by wrong-doing, but she knew that 
His holy life was shielded from early death,— 
that He could not be removed from her, 
until the great work was done for which His 
Father had sent Him into the world. One 
dark cloud of a parent’s heart was thus absent 
from her dwelling. 

In His after life, as we shall come to find, 
He often liked to go to solitary places apart : 
especially to the mountains round the Lake 
of Tiberias, where, away from everybody, He 
prayed to His great and kind Father. He 
must often have done the same now. When 
the day’s work was over, He would love to 
go by these little water-courses up to the 
breezy hills around Nazareth and speak face 
to face with God. 

I have sometimes thought, too, that a 
number of striking images which He used in 
His teaching in after life, may have been 
gathered during those quiet years in His Gali- 
lean home. 

You remember, for example, one story He 
tells about a Shepherd going away on the hills, 
after a wandering sheep; never resting till 
he had recovered it ; and “when he had found 
it,” he carried it upon his shoulders, and 
brought it back safe to the fold? Jesus, 
whether now or in earlier boyhood, may have 
seen some such shepherd as the daylight was 
fading on the hills of Galilee. The fold was 
low down in the valley, and the flock of 
sheep were lying peacefully on their green pas- 
tures. But that shepherd heard a lost sheep 
bleating far up among the rocks. He thought 
of the sharp flints that would cut its feet, and 
the night-winds that would howl around it, 
and the wild beasts that might devour it; so, 
with his crook in his hand, he was seen 
mounting from rock to rock, and from hill to 
hill; crossing a stream here, and some rough 
stones there. He never heeded the darkness 
of night, nor the howl of the wolf, nor the 
sword of the robber. Perhaps early the next 
morning, on some thyme-covered height to 
which the Divine Youth had gone for medi- 
tation and prayer, that shepherd was seen 
coming down the opposite hill slope, and 
calling out to those who were watching him 
from below—“ Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost” (Luke xv. 
3—6). 





Or do you remember another story, about | 
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a man who “ built his house upon the sand ;” 
and about another who “built his house 
on the rock”? On anautumn evening, when 
He was on the slope of one of these hills 
above the village, Jesus may have seen some 
one with spade and axe, plane and saw and 
hammer, erecting a cottage for himself. But 
the man, thus busy had made choice of a 
wrong piece of ground. Ifhe had been wise 


he would have cut down some vines that | 
| were trailing over a hard bit of rock, and 


built his house securely there; but he had 
never thought of a storm coming on, or rain 
washing his work away ; so he foolishly built 
his house on the loose sand, and made the 
house itself of soft clay. All at once the 
clouds gathered over the hills—there was not 
a rift where blue could be seen in all the sky. 
The thunder rolled ; heavy torrents of rain 
fell; and, rushing along the hill slope in 
great wild streams, they carried the sand and 
moist earth away : the clay house came down, 
and was all a ruin. Whereas his neighbour, 


| who had begun to build at the very same 
| time, either raised his new cottage on a 


foundation of big stones, or had dug deep 
till he came to the solid limestone. When 
the same storm broke in the sky, and the 
little rills swollen into rivulets came foaming 
down, they did no harm to his house, “ for it 
was founded upona rock” (Mat. vii. 24—27). 

Or to take another of these nature-pictures. 
For many days or weeks in autumn, there 
had only been a red flush in the morning 
sky just about sunrise, all the rest of the day 
or days were wet and misty and gloomy. 
But one evening Jesus may have been on 
the top of the cliff above Nazareth watching 
a beautiful sunset towards the shores of Tyre, 
over the Mediterranean Sea. The sky all 
at once broke, and became aglow ; the fleecy 
clouds were tinged with ruby : the very fringe 
of yellow sand on the seaside seemed of a 
fiery colour, as it caught the tint of the sky. 
The sun seemed as if he went asleep on a 


pillow of crimson with crimson curtains | 
around him; then, when that sun had set | 


and the glow had faded, out came clusters 
of bright stars; and the next morning when 
Jesus awoke, not a dark mist or drizzling 
rain but a golden light was streaming through 
the lattice,—this continuing day after day for 
many weeks together. Might it not be when 
he called to mind afterwards some such pic- 
ture as this that He said, ‘‘ When it is even- 
ing, ye say, It will be fair weather; for the 
sky is red : and in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to-day; for the sky is red and 
lowering ” (Mat. xvi. 2, 3). 


These and similar other scenes ; the flash 
of the lightning—the roll of the thunder— 
| the bursting of the green buds in spring— 
| the woman losing her piece of money, and 
with lighted candle sweeping the house till 
she found it—the games of the children in 
the open market-place, or by the village 
fountain, may possibly now have come at 
different times before the eyes of the Saviour ; 
He stored them in His mind and made use 
of them afterwards in teaching the people. 

This, young reader, has been the descrip- 
tion ofa bright and happy youth. Yet I can- 
not close without telling you that, happy as 
that home was, Jesus had His trials to bear. 
His own kinsmen, His brethren and cousins, 
seemed to be jealous of Him, and some of 
the people of the village were rough and 
rude to Him. He is spoken of in the Song 
of Solomon as “ a lily among thorns.” How 
true! This beautiful snow-white lily, from 
the garden of heaven, grew up in the earthly 
valley of Nazareth. But wicked people, like 
those hard and prickly thorns so often to be 
seen in Palestine, harsh and cruel friends 
hated Him for His goodness, and spoke un- 
kindly to Him. He would perhaps have felt 
it His duty, when He saw them acting un- 
justly or dishonestly, or when He heard them 
uttering harsh, or impure, or malicious words, 
to raise His protest ;—bravely yet graciously 
to tell them of their faults ;—and just be- 
cause of the faithfulness of His reproofs they 
would treat Him with unfeeling severity. 

Yet Iam quite sure of this, that He would 
not pay them back with the same. The 
thorn might pierce or the clouds might 
darken, but the lily lost none of its whiteness 
or purity. Ithink I hear Him saying only 
one thing in return for all their harshness. It 
was the same beautiful utterance which came 
from His lips long after,—“ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

With others, however, in Nazareth it was 
doubtless different. Goodness and gentle- 
ness and meekness in the eyes of those whose 
good opinion is worth having are always 
| attractive. Love begets love in generous 

natures. ‘“ Why does everybody love you?” 
| was the question put to Philip Doddridge’s 
| daughter. The reply was, “Because I love 
| everybody.” It must have been so ina higher 
| sense with Jesus. Among the best of His 
| companions and fellow-villagers He could 
| not fail to be afavourite. He “increased in 
| favour,” we read, not only with God, but 
with man. Those who were disposed at 
| first to be unkind to Him, had their envy 
| and jealousy disarmed as they became more 
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and more familiar with His beautiful character 
—as they marked His growing intelligence— 
His unselfish way—His stainless purity in 
thought, word, and deed. They saw in His 
very countenance, in His eye, and in His 
smile, the index of the lofty loving soul 
within. So that we may believe that the 
coldness and reserve shown for a time by 
many towards Him were gradually exchanged 
for esteem and admiration. 

This, at all events, we do know, that what- 
ever was the case with man, “ He increased 
in favour with God” (Luke ii. 52). How, 
you may ask, if Jesus were the quite Perfect, 
Holy, Loving One we have represented Him 
to be, could He be said to “ grow” or “ in- 
crease” in favour? Is it possible for that 
which is perfect to increase in perfection? 
You may find an answer that will explain 
this in the emblem which we have just 
employed. Some of you may have seen, not 
the common Lily of the Valley, but one of 
those magnificent plants which the gardener 
regards as the pride of his hothouse, called 
the Lily of Japan, or the Lily of the Nile. 
When the virgin-white leaves are beginning 
to open, the natural exclamation is “ How 
perfectly beautiful!” ‘There is no spot or 
blemish upon them to mar their early loveli- 
ness. But day by day, as the petals grow 
and expand, the singular beauty of the flower 
becomes more and more manifest. It is 
viewed with increasing interest. That beauty 
was in one sense “ perfect,” when the pure 
new-born bud was resting in its earliest 
cradle of long green leaves. But what was 
the perfection-of this bud, compared to that 
of the large massive cup to which it grew 
(more delicate than the finest porcelain), 
poised on its tall and graceful stem. Jesus 
was spoken of as “growing up before God 
as a tender plant.” This “ Plant of Renown” 
was really and truly perfect at His birth as 
“the Holy Child Jesus.” But as the lovely 
graces of His human nature became more 
manifest day by day,—the white leaves of 


gentleness and meekness, unselfishness and 


the Valley ” (Sol. Song ii. 1) be said to “ in- 
crease in favour with God”? God “ saw the 
light that it was good” at early dawn; but 
He regarded it with a deeper complacency 
as it shone “‘ more and more unto the perfect 
day.” The dayspring of Childhood deepened 
into Youth—the tender morning light of 
Youth deepened into the full noontide glory 
of Manhood, till His holy soul, like His 
countenance, described in after years, was 
“as the sun shineth in his strength.” 


sion and 
miracle or otherwise, of the Divinity which 


dwelt. 


which was a type of Him—“There was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house while it was in building ” 
(x Kings vi. 7). 


“‘ No sound was heard, no pond’rous axes rang, 
Like some tall palm the Heavenly fabric sprang.” 


And yet all the greatness and glory and 
pomp of the world were nothing in real 
interest to what these thirty years had 
witnessed in that quiet Village of Galilee. 
Rome had risen to the height of her splen- 
dour. She bore the proud eagle on her 
standards. That eagle may be said to have 
winged its flight to every region of the globe, 
and planted its iron claws on the prostrate 
nations. But what was that bird of Roman 


Dove from the ark of Heaven was to carry 
the olive branch to the remotest bounds of 





the earth and to the latest ages of time. 





“A BIG SURPRISE.” 


A Storp of Seven Dials. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avutuor oF “A PEEP INTO PARADISE.”’ 


CHAPTER I, 
How cross little Maggie felt ! how cross 
she looked! Her thin, colourless lips 
were drawn down at the corners; her dark 
eyes had that dim, wistful look which shows 


that tears are very near the surface; her 
voice, when she spoke, was set -in a fretful, 
quavering key. 

So decidedly uncome-at-able was Maggie, 
that the baby, seated on the floor opposite, 
instead of stretching out his arms to approach 











submission,—might not that true “Lily of 


was within Him, or of the greatness which | 
was yet to be revealed. His human body | 
was the sacred sanctuary in which Deity | 
The silence of these years reminds 

us of what is said of the Temple of Jerusalem, | 


conquest and victory compared to the Divine | 
Dove of Peace that was nestling, unknown | 
and unheeded, amid the rock-cliffs of Naza- | 
reth? The eagle carried nothing on its | 
rushing wings but terror and death. The | 














Thus, then, had the Meek and Lowly | 
Jesus lived for thirty years a life of seclu- | 
silence, without any signs, by | 





























her, sucked his thumb, while he gazed at her 
discontented face in gloomy silence. There 
was no one else to watch Maggie, but to 
judge from the baby’s expression, which 
betokened a kind of stolid surprise and dis- 
comfort, it was evident that this state of 
affairs was unusual, and that generally the 
little girl kept a firm control over her tem- 
per. But I must first describe her home, 
and then tell her story. 

There is a part of London very little 
known to respectable people, only seen by 
such people when they pass through it in 
cabs and omnibuses. No person at all 
comfortable or well to do would think of 
residing in this part of London, or indeed 
remaining there an instant longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

The place in question is called Seven 
Dials, and it is quite one of the lowest parts 
of the great city. From Seven Dials itself, 
branch off seven miserable, low streets, each 
of which again communicates with wretched 
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Not bright places these 


alleys and courts. 
for a home! for not one of the attributes of 
a home—cleanliness, peace, order—do they 


possess. Crumbling and foul are the walls 
of these houses, dark and broken the stair- 
cases, sadly dilapidated and bare of furniture 
the rooms and cellars, but alas! human 
beings swarm here, and in such a place little 
Maggie lived. 

Her address was Tiger Alley, her home an 
attic in one of the worst of its houses. 

It was a burning July day, and the atmo- 
sphere in Maggie’s home was certainly 
neither wholesome nor pleasant. The tiny 
window in the roof only admitted air 
through one of its broken panes, and very 
hot was the little air that came through this 
opening. 

Neither was the furniture conducive to 
cheerful thoughts. It consisted of a three- 
legged stool, a dirty mattress, a saucepan 
and pot, and a little hard wooden chair, 
originally meant for a baby, with a round 
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rung in front. In this chair, placed under 
the window, so as to derive what benefit 
she could from the fresher outside air, sat 
Maggie. In this chair she had sat almost 
from her birth. She was eight years old 
now, but, except for the wonderfully intelli- 
gent expression of her face, she did not look 
more than four. Little Maggie had never 
been outside this room, and had never walked 
in her life. No wonder she looked unhappy, 
ill, weak, lame, she had never been outside 
Tiger Alley for eight long years! Who could 
imagine a more wretched fate? But Maggie 
was not usually unhappy; except when suffer- 
ing pain, she was generally patient, and even 
cheerful, and her mother often declared she 
was worth two of the great hulking strong 
ones, to give you back a pleasant word. 

Yes, desolate as Maggie looked, she filled 
her own little niche in the world ; she fulfilled 
her own duties, and she had her own happi- 
ness. She had a very loving heart—a heart 
too big, and warm, and sensitive for that 
poor little frame; and her heart was not 
empty—it had its treasures. 

Three very great treasures had Maggie, and 
one lesser one. First came the baby, who 
was left in her care day after day while 
mother was out charing. Every morning 
Mrs. Thomas took a long string and, tying 
one end round Maggie’s chair, she fastened 
the other to the baby’s waist. As far as his 
tether permitted might the baby go, but no 
farther, and to take care of him was Maggie’s 
duty and pleasure. 

Then came mother—poor, tired, and over- 
worked mother, who was always so patient 
and good to her little lame child, who, how- 
ever cross and put out she might be with the 
strong and healthy children, was always 
gentle and loving to this weak and ailing one. 

Yes, her mother and the baby were great 
treasures of Maggie’s, but I think, well as 
she loved them, she loved some one else 
better. I think in her heart of hearts some 
one else reigned as king. This third and 
greatest of all Maggie’s treasures was her 
brother Joe. Joe was eleven years old, tall, 
stout, healthy, rough, with a loud voice, a 
rattling, noisy step, a ringing whistle, a gay 
laugh. 

Joe was the sort of boy who everywhere, 
no matter what his surroundings, carries all 
before him. He was not a very good boy, 
by no means; but he was so healthy, so 
joyous, so never-me-care, so entirely regard- 
less of danger, that he was a favourite with 
his street companions, he was a favourite at 
school, he was a favourite at home; but no 





one cared for him as Maggie did, and per- 
haps he cared for no one like Maggie. He 
returned her love in kind, if not in intensity. 
He returned it, too, in self-sacrifice, for when 
Maggie’s head ached, or when Maggie 
suffered more pain than usual, he could 
soften his rough voice, he could subdue his 
noisy tones. At such times he was so nice 
that Maggie thought the pain almost worth 
bearing for the sake of his tender looks, and 
even mother never carried her half as com- 
fortably as Joe. 

Yes, certainly, of all Maggie’s treasures, 
Joe was her greatest, dearest, best. When 
she thought of him she never envied the 
children who ran about and played, who 
could peep into the parks and see the trees, 
the green grass, and the flowers ; happy and 
healthy as these children were, they none 
of them possessed her brother, and to give 
up Joe she would not have changed with 
any of them. 

I have mentioned Maggie’s great treasures, 
but I must not forget her little one—a 
treasure quite apart and distinct from the 
others, not for an instant to be placed in the 
same category, but still holding a decided 
place of its own in her heart ; at the present 
moment, never noticing the baby’s discon- 
tented face, she is drawing it out of a tin box 
by her side, has tenderly removed from it a 
piece of soiled tissue paper, and now two or 
three heavy tears drop from her eyes, and 
one of them blots this lesser treasure. What 
is it? A dirty card which has once been 
trodden under some one’s foot. On the card 
is painted, in faded colours, a large white lily ; 
round the lily the words are printed, “ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field.” 

Maggie does not know how to read, but 
she can repeat every one of these words. 
She can point with her finger to where “ con- 
sider” stands, to where “ field” stands, to 
where “lilies” stands. 
about them, except that lily means a flower, 
and this faded thing on the card is a picture 
of a flower. 

As her tears drop on the card, the ex- 
asperated baby, tired out of sucking his 
thumb, makes a dart at it, and in trying to 
rescue it from his vicious little grasp, the 
card gets torn. Poor Maggie! this is the 
crowning drop in her cup of sorrows ; she 
sobs bitterly and passionately, and though 
the baby, quite penitent now, clambers to 
her knee, puts his arms about her neck, and 
pulls all her dark hair about her face, he 
cannot, successful as these endearments 
usually are, stay her tears. 


She knows nothing 
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The fact is, the card has reminded her too | 


bitterly of her disappointment, and the cause 


| 


of all her sorrow and bad temper this after- | 


noon. 
Here is the story— 


Yesterday being Sunday, Mrs. Thomas | 


went to spend the evening with some friends, 
taking the baby with her, and Joe, as a 
wonderful act of condescension, agreed to 
stay for a few hours alone with Maggie. 
This was no small act of self-denial, for the 
boys in the court below were having a 
splendid game at marbles, and he had such 
beauties in his pocket. However, the little 
pale dark-eyed sister won the day, and he 


| determined to give her some of the benefit 
| of his society. 


Maggie had too few pleasures not to enjoy 
them systematically, and she was quite deter- 
mined to get as much out of Joe during the 
precious hours he would remain with her as 


| possible. 


First of all she unfolded her card, and after 
making him gaze at the lily and admire it as 


| much as it was in boy’s nature to do, he had 
| to read the words, “ Consider the lilies of the 
| field.” 


He had to read these words very 
slowly two or three times, while Maggie 


| followed him, pointing to each letter with 
| her tiny white finger. 
| up with her invariable remark, “ Oh! I does 


This over, she ended 


want to see a real, live posie.” 
“ Posies’s well enough,” said Joe in a 


| would-be indifferent tone, for he did not wish 


to arouse Maggie’s envy, “but bless yer, 
Mag, they disappoints, same as h’every think 
h’else, and yer ’ave the pictur, a fust-rate 
pictur-too !” 

“ But don’t the real, live posies smell?” 
asked Maggie. 

Here Joe was thrown off his guard, as 
Maggie meant he should be. 

“ Smell!” he exclaimed, “I should rayther 
think they did smell. My heart alive! Mag, 


| some o’ them smell jist h’ever so.” 


“Sweet?” questioned Maggie. 

“My stars! the flowers in some o’ the 
shop winders are fit to knock yer down. 
Yer’d smell ’em a mile orf. Sweet! I should 
think they was sweet.” 

“ Tell us’bout the colours,” asked Maggie, 
her eyes beginning to gleam. 

“*Nough to blind yer! Green and yaller, 
and purple, and maginter, and horange, and 
wiolet, and—and slate colour, and hall o’ 
them mashed h’up together, like the rain- 
bow.” 

“And the stars,” said Maggie, who had 
seen stars from her attic, 


“ Brighter,” said Joe, “a deal more blindin’ 
—but there, Mag,” suddenly recollecting him- 
self, “ where’s the use o’ talking o’ them, wen 
yer can’t ’’ave’em. [I'll bring yer a pictur o’ 
a coloured posie some day—there ! ” 

“ But I want a live one,” said Maggie, “a 
live one as’ll smell. I never, never seed a 


| live flower.” 





** Poor little kid! Some day wen I ’ave a 
‘ap’ny I'll buy yer a flower; but now, Mag, 
you listen, for I’ve got a bumper of a story 
to tell yer.” 

“ Hall right,” said Maggie, but she said 
“all right ” indifferently, and though Joe be- 
gan a most thrilling adventure in which he 
was himself personally interested, he soon saw 
that Maggie’s thoughts were far away. When 
he stopped speaking, she laid her hand on 
his arm, and asked entreatingly, “ Does yer 
think as God H’almighty ’Il h’ever let me see 
a flower ?” 

*’Course, Maggie, ’eaps and ’eaps o’ ’em.” 

“But not till I gets to ’eaven,” said 
Maggie. 

She closed her eyes, and one or two tears 
trickled slowly down her cheeks. As Joe 
looked at her, an idea, a new and brilliant 
idea, came into his head. He clapped his 
hand to his mouth, and his breath came and 
went quickly, with the magnitude of this 
sudden thought. 

“Mag,” he said at last, “I ’ave it. Yer 
shall see posies—'eaps of ’em, Maggie—to- 
morrer, Maggie.” These words, brought out 
slowly and impressively, caused Maggie’s face 
to grow white, even to her lips. “Yes, 
Maggie,” continued Joe, delighted with the 
effect already produced ; “to-morrer yer ‘Il 
see ’eaps and ’eaps of flowers.” 

“Tell us,” said Maggie breathlessly. 

“No, that I won’t—I'll tell yer nothink ; 
o’ny to-morrer, wen St. Martin’s clock’s gone 
two, ll be the most ’mazin’ day o’ yer life, 
Mag. I'll come h’in at two, Mag—and 
then iy 

“ But yer at school at two.” 

“ Never mind, leave it to me.” 

Here Joe rubbed his red hair into a mop, 
rolled his eyes about in a manner meant to 
be frightfully knowing, and being very much 
delighted with himself, he further stuck his 
tongue into the side of his mouth, and finally 
took two or three somersaults on the floor. 

“Leave it to me,” he said, winking 
violently at Maggie. 





CHAPTER II. 


TuHarT night Maggie was sleepless. This 


| was not a very rare occurrence with her. 
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The pain in her leg, or the dull aching of her 
poor little head, often kept her awake, but 
on the present occasion her sleeplessness 
was caused by neither of these things. 

No, to-night, happiness kept her awake, 
her heart beat, her head was full of fancies— 
fancies all the brighter because hitherto her 
life had been so ugly. 

At break of day Joe got up, but before he 
left the room he darted to Maggie’s side, and 
whispered in an energetic manner in her ear, 


“You leave it to me, Mag; I’m not a for- | 


| 


gettin’. Wen the clock strikes two, Mag.” 
After this Maggie ventured to ask her 
mother, even though it was Monday, for a 
clean pinafore, and attired in it she had sat 
patient, hopeful, happy, all the morning. 
Who can wonder at little Maggie being 
cross now? who can wonder at her tears 
falling ? for the clock in St. Martin’s Church 
has struck two—it has even chimed forth the 


first quarter, and no Joe has appeared. Poor | 


Maggie ; she is putting by sadly the first 
great hope of her little life. Joe has found 
it impossible to keep his promise, and she 
can see no flowers that day. Suddenly, 
however, in the midst of her saddest medita- 
tion, and her most despairing thoughts, a 
hasty, noisy step was heard on the stairs, 
and Joe, his face very red, and his hair very 
like a mop, dashed into the room. 

“Now then, Mag; no, I wasn’t a for- 
gettin’, but the master, ’ee were that sharp, 


I ’adn’t a chance of runnin’ away. So at| 


last—fur I didn’t want yer to be a frettin’, 
Mag—I put a bold face on it, and axed ’im 
wot I wanted—and Lor bless yer, ’ee just 
larfed h’out and said, ‘ Orf wid yer, and God 
bless yer, old chap.’ So here I be, Mag, 
and I’m glad as I didn’t run away from 
school.” 

While Joe was speaking Maggie was 
drying her eyes, and now she was smiling 
radiantly ; the baby, too, perceiving that the 
clouds had all cleared from the moral atmo- 
sphere, began to crow with considerable spirit. 

“ Mrs, Jones ’ll take care of ’im,” said Joe, 
unfastening the string which secured the little 
fellow to Maggie’s chair, and running down- 
stairs with him. 

“ Joe, I’m too happy,” said Maggie when 
he returned. 

“Does yer mind a-goin’ blindfold ?” said 
Joe, regarding her solemnly. “ I'd like it to 


come on yer wid a start like, and yer can see 
the shop winders a-comin’ back.” 
“ Oh! Joe,” bringing out the words with a 
gush, “ are we a-goin’ h’out ?” 
“Course—yer didn’t s’pose as I could 





| 





bring the posies in yere. You just let me 
put this ’andkercher round yer h’eyes, Mag, 
and wen I h’open it again yer'll see the 
flowers.” 

Maggie was now quite past all speech, and 
when Joe had fastened a dirty red cotton 
handkerchief tightly over her little face, he 
lifted her into his strong arms, and they set off. 

The air, so close and hot in the sultry attic, 
was much fresher outside, and the sensation 
of the pleasant breeze on Maggie’s cheeks 
was enough happiness for her at first. With 
her arms tightly clasped round Joe’s neck, the 
time seemed not zevy long before the supreme 
moment, when, placing her in a wide low 
seat, he said, ‘“ Now!” in a voice of triumph, 
and removed the covering from her eyes. 
She had never seen a flower in her life; she 
had never been in the open air before, and 
now—now flowers in profusion, flowers of 
every hue lay at her feet. For Joe had 
carried Maggie to one of the beautiful gar- 
dens of the Thames Embankment. 

“Oh! Joe, ’tis ’eaven—'tis ’eaven !” said 
the excited and dazzled child, and she burst 
into tears. 

** Didn’t I say so ?” replied Joe, beginning 
to caper about. ‘ Was I wrong when I said 
they was most blindin’ ?” 

“‘They’re like ’eaven,” said Maggie again. 
Her joy was too great for any words but 
those. The birds were singing over head, 
the soft, fresh air was blowing on her thin 
cheeks, the bright flowers were like a glory 
everywhere; and when Joe sat down by 
Maggie’s side, and she leant her head against 
his shoulder, no child in London could be 
happier than she. 

We have day-dreams, many of us, and the 
dreams are brighter than the reality ; we have 
visions of future glory, and the future comes 
without the glory ; we have hopes which fade ; 
we have anticipations which turn to ashes in 
our grasp. Those castles we build for our- 
selves without hands far exceed in their gor- 
geous colouring any human dwellings; but 
Maggie’s castle had not disappointed her ; 
strange as it may seem, her dreams had fallen 
short of the reality; bright as her visions 
of the real flowers were, the flowers them- 
selves were brighter. 

“Joe,” she said at last, accompanying her 
words with a great long-drawn sigh of happi- 
ness, “I’m real glad as I seed the live flowers, 
fur I knows ’bout it now.” 

“ *Bout wot?” said Joe. 

“ Why, ’bout my bin so little, and sickly 
and lame, yer knows.” 


“T’m sure I don’t, then,” said Joe. “EI 
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never cou/d see why you warn’t like other | “Oh, I know,” replied Joe impatiently ; 


gals, wot could larf and skip and play wid a 
feller. There be chaps wot I knows as ’ave 
sisters wot plays marbles like h’any think. 
I never cou/d see why yer warn’t like ’em, 
Maggie.” 

* But Z know,” said Maggie. “ I knows 
now; ‘twas God, wot wanted to give me a 
s’prise. Why, Joe, ef I ’ad bin strong and 


’arty like you, I’d ’ave bin h’always in the | 


streets; and I’d ’ave seen the flower-gals 
goin’ about, and mebbe bin a flower-gal too ; 
and I’d ’ave h’always knowed wot flowers 
was like; and ’twould never ’ave come on 
me fur a s’prise.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “ I never thought as a 
s’prise wor worth h’all that much.” 

“Oh, but ’tis,” said Maggie in an awe- 
struck voice. ‘ Doesn’t yer know, Joe, ’tis 
same as ’eaven? Wen little Jim died next 
door, Mrs. Chandler said as ’ee war gone to 
‘eaven, and ’twould be a s’prise to ’im.” 

“ Well ?” 

“I'd not be sorry zow to die and go to 
‘eaven. I won’t mind wen my leg gets a bit 


bad, nor wen mother cries and says as I | 


won’t be long with her. Oh! ’ow I used to 
fret, but now I'll be real glad.” 

“TJ know,” said Joe; “ yer wants another 
big s’prise.” 

“Yes, I do, I likes ’em; andI want God 
H’almighty to s’prise me soon again.” 


“ Well, let’s talk of the flowers now,” said | 


Joe, who felt that Maggie’s conversation was 
carrying him rather out of his depth. ‘“ Does 
yer see that ’ere lily, Mag—that large white 
lily, same as yer pictur?” 

“Same as ‘ Consider the lilies o’ the fied,” 
exclaimed Maggie. ‘“ Oh, where, where ?” 

The sight of the real flower chased away, 
for the time, Maggie’s pretty fancies; and 


Joe carried her about and showed her one | 


gay bed of brilliant blossoms after another, 
and at last she knew what blue and orange 
and purple and red meant. Her eyes had 
been quite feasted with beautiful colours and 


beautiful sights, when at last Joe took her | 


home. 

That night, as the little child lay tired but 
happy on her straw mattress, Joe came in 
softly and bent down and kissed her. 

** Mag,” he said in an eager whisper, “ I’ve 
got somethink to tell yer.” 

“ Wot ?” asked Maggie. 


“ Another big s’prise, Maggie. Wot does 


| yer say to seein’ them ’ere flowers again ?” 


| in her sweet voice. 


“Yes, I'll see ’em again,” replied Maggie 
“T'll see ’em in God 
H’almighty’s world, Joey dear.” 


| “but I means soon, Mag—h’every week.” 

| “How?” asked Maggie. “Yer know I 
| can’t walk, and yer mustn’t run away from 
| school.” 

“No,” said Joe, “that’s the ’mazin’ part. 
I can take yer to see the flowers, and 
to feel the fresh h’air, but I needn’t run 
|away. Listen, Mag, and I'll tell yer ’bout 
it. Wen I went back to school, the master, 
| he h’up and axed me ’ow my sister liked th’ 
|’mbankment, wid a lot of talk ’bout wot a 
| fine thing it was for us poor folks to ’avea 

place like that to set h’out in, and I said yer 
| were nearly daft wid the s’prise, and ’ow yer 

had never seen a flower; and when I said 
| that, ’ee war fit to be shot, and ’ee axed a 

’eap o’ questions ; and in the h’end ’ee said, 
|‘ Well, h’old chap, I’m more glad than h’any 
think, wid wot yer ’ave told me, and see 
yere !’ and ’ee brought down his ’and wid a 
| big bang on the desk, and ’ee says, says he, 
‘there wor never a rule made for such a 
case, but you shall ’ave leave to take the 
little ’un once a week to th’ ’mbankment, 
and I'll be ’sponsible.’” 

Having finished his narrative, Joe was 
| silent, staring very hard at Maggie—equally 
hard did Maggie gaze at him. 

“Joe,” she said at last, speaking very 
solemnly, “does God H’almighty love you 
and me as well as he loves the flowers ?” 

“‘ Why, yes, Maggie, I never thought of it; 
but I s’pose He do,” replied Joe. 

“That’s wy He lets us be together, ’cause 
He loves us all—flowers and all,” said 
Maggie. “Joe,” she added, “yer just the 
goodest and nicest boy in London, and I’m 
the werry ’appiest little ’un.” 

I have never heard anything since of 
Maggie. I cannot say whether she still goes 
with Joe to the beautiful gardens on the 
Thames Embankment, or whether her worldly 
circumstances have improved, and she has 
gained admission into some _ pleasant 
children’s hospital, like that established not 
| very long ago at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, for 
| poor little incurable children. Perhaps this 
| 1s so, or perhaps, far better than that, God 
| has sent for little Maggie, has shown her that 
| He loves her even more than He loves the 
| flowers, and has given her a grand surprise 
in a country where the bright blossoms never 
wither, and the children are never sick. 

But I do know one thing, and that I will 
stoutly maintain, that once, through a simple 
act of thoughtfulness, Joe made himself the 
kindest boy, and Maggie the happiest little 
girl in London. 
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FIRST PAPER.—IN BENARES. 
By THE REv. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. 


N these days of Christian enterprise, when 
thirty-five Protestant Missionary Societies 


I 


| are striving to evangelize the vast population 
| of India, numbering two hundred and forty 
| millions of people, it is difficult to realise the 


fact, that, at the beginning of the present 
century, it was impossible for any work of 


| this nature to be undertaken in the British 


portion of the Indian Empire without meet- 
ing with violent opposition from the Govern- 
ment of the country. Dr. Carey had laid the 
foundations of his great mission in Serampore, 
under the protection of the Danish Govern- 
ment, having been unsuccessful in his efforts 
to establish a mission in British territory. 


The London Missionary Society sent its first | 





missionary to India in the year 1798; but | 


after remaining in Calcutta for a time, he 
evaded the obstacles which beset him by 


| quitting that city, and settling at Chinsurah, 


twenty miles distant, then under Dutch 
rule. Occasionally the British Government 
relented, and allowed missionaries, under 
certain severe conditions, to commence their 
Christian labours. For example, the Rev. 


| Messrs. Chamberlain and Peacock, of the 


Baptist Society, men of zeal and earnestness, 
were permitted to reside at Agra, in the 
North Western Provinces ; yet so harsh and 
fickle was the Government that in less than 


eighteen months Mr. Chamberlain, having 


fallen under the censure of the commandant 
of the fort of that city, was sent under a guard 


| of sepoys out of British India, to the Danish 


settlement at Serampore, a distance of eight 
hundred miles. As late as 1812 the Govern- 
ment issued a general order that all mission- 


| aries who might arrive from abroad should be 


at once expelled from the country. Five 
American missionaries were thus expelled, 


| one of whom was the Rev. Dr. Judson, who 


afterwards proceeded to Burmah, and founded 
a mission there, which has gradually become 
one of the most important and prosperous 
missions of modern times, yet which, but for 
the banishment of its eminent founder, would 
not have been established till many years 





* The series of papers of which this is the first is intended 


| to give a bird’s-eye view of the triumphs of missions all over 


| the world during the present century. 


The Editor takes this 


opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the very hearty and 


| valuable aid afforded to him by the officials of the various 


English and Scotch missionary societies of every denomina- 
tion, and also by many of their most able and devoted 
missionaries. It is hoped the papers will evoke the gratitude 
and inflame the zeal of the Church. The Rev. Dr. Moffat, 


the Apostle of Africa, will contribute the next paper. 


subsequently. The following order, which 
was served on the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of 
the London Missionary Society, on his arrival 
in Madras, on his way to Bellary in that Pre- 
sidency, is a specimen of the communications 
sent to missionaries on landing in India, and 
of the summary treatment which they re- 
ceived :— 
** MADRAS POLICE OFFICE, Jay 22, 1812. 

“Rev. Srr,—I am directed to acquaint 

you, that the Honourable the Governor-in- 





Council is precluded, by the orders of the | 


Supreme Government, from permitting you 


to reside in any place under this Presidency. | 


You will, therefore, return to the Isle of 
France, or to Europe, by the first oppor- 
tunity—I am, Rev. Sir, Your obedient 


| Servant, 








“J. H. Syms, 
“ Superintendent of Police.” 


The conduct of the Government in deter- 
mining to exert its authority to the utmost in 
preventing the entrance of the Gospel into 
India provoked the indignation and violent 
opposition of the religious public of England. 
When the old Charter of the East India 
Company, granted in 1793, which had en- 
abled the local Government to withstand the 
missionaries, and to wage constant hostilities 
with them, with more or less virulence, for 
twenty years, was about to expire, the oppor- 
tunity was seized by Christian people in this 
country to move the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to an entire reversal of the policy which 
had been pursued. And they were successful. 
But the struggle was hot and fierce. Aftera 
prolonged discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, sustained chiefly by Wilberforce, on the 
one side, and retired old Indian officials and 
merchants, on the other, the famous clause in 
the new Charter, introduced by Lord Castle- 
reagh, under pressure from without, and over- 
powered by the immense multitude of peti- 
tions with which every night both Houses 
were inundated, was carried. 

The new Charter came into effect on the 
roth April, 1814, from which time, properly 
speaking, dates the commencement of those 
multiform Christian labours which are being 
carried on over the whole of India, and which 
have for their object the deliverance of 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and other races from 
the false religions, gross superstitions, and 
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immoral usages under which they have been 
in slavish bondage for ages. All restrictions 
to Christianity being removed, immediately 
the various denominations of Christians 
throughout Great Britain began to stimulate 
one another in their zealous efforts to plant 
the Gospel in India. 

While the restrictions lasted it would have 
been a hazardous undertaking, as the Govern- | 
ment was in favour of upholding the Hindoo | 
religious rites and customs, to attempt to 
establish a mission in Benares, the holy city of | 
the Hindoos. But as soon as possible after | 
their removal it was right that missionaries | 
should establish themselves in this citadel of | 
idolatry, with the hope of effecting its de- 
struction, and of building up a Christian | 
Church upon its ruins. Three societies in 
succession entered on the work there. ‘The | 
first in the field was the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which founded a mission in Benares | 
in 1816. Next came the Church Missionary | 
Society, whose mission dates from the follow- 
ing year. The third mission was in con- | 
nection with the London Missionary Society, 
and was commenced in 1820. ‘To snatch 





| Benares from Hindooism, and to transform 


it into a Christian city, was a task equal in 
d:fficulty and in importance to the evangeli- 
zation of ancient Rome by the apostles and | 
their successors. This will be manifest by a | 
brief consideration of its history and reputed 
sanctity. 

Twenty-five centuries ago, at the least, | 
Benares was famous. It is a point on which | 
all Buddhist historians are agreed, that 
Buddhism, which was once the paramount | 
religion of India, and which has become the | 
national religion of China, Japan, Burmah, 
Ceylon, and Nepaul, was founded at Benares 
by Sakya Muni, or Buddha. This event 
occurred in the sixth century before the | 
Christian era, when Benares was already the 
sacred city of the land. Long before this 
period, however, it was regarded as a very 
holy spot; and allusions to its splendour | 
and sanctity are exceedingly abundant in 
early Sanskrit literature. When Babylon 
was struggling with Nineveh for supremacy, 
when Tyre was planting her colonies, when | 
Athens was growing in strength, before Rome | 
had become known, or Greece had con- | 
tended with Persia, or Cyrus had added | 
lustre to the Persian monarchy, or Nebu- | 
chadnezzar had captured Jerusalem, and the | 
inhabitants of Judzea had been carried 7] 


captivity, Benares had risen to greatness, if 
not to glory. Not only is the city remark- 
able for its venerable age, but also for the 


| beauty, of its early youth. 


vitality and vigour which, so far as is known, 
it has ever exhibited. While many cities and 
nations have fallen into decay and perished, 
its sun has never gone down. Its illustrious 
name has descended from generation to 
generation, and has always been a household 
word, venerated and beloved by the vast 
Hindoo family. And now, after the lapse of 
so many ages, this magnificent city still 
maintains most of the freshness, and all the 
For picturesque- 
ness and grandeur, no sight in all the world 
can well surpass that of Benares as seen 
from the river Ganges. Macaulay’s graphic 
description of its appearance towards the 
close of the last century, in his essay on 
Warren Hastings, is, for the most part, 
applicable to its present state. He speaks 
of it as “a city, which in wealth, population, 
dignity, and sanctity was among the fore- 
most in Asia. It was commonly believed 
that half a million human beings were crowded 
into that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with 
shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and 
carved oriels, to which the sacred apes clung 
by hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of holy 
mendicants, and not less holy bulls. The 
broad and stately flights of steps which 
descended from these swarming haunts to 
the bathing-places along the Ganges were 
worn every day by the footsteps of an in- 
numerable multitude of worshippers. The 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every province where the 
Brahminical faith was known, 
devotees came hither every month to die; 
for it was believed that a peculiarly happy 
fate awaited the man who should pass from 
the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor 
was superstition the only motive which 
allured strangers to that great metropolis. 
Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion. 
All along the shores of the venerable stream 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich 
merchandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James’s and of 
Versailles; and in the bazaars the muslins 
of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were 
mingled with the jewels of Golconda and 
the shawls of Cashmere.” 

Benares, like Athens in the days of St. 
Paul, is a city wholly given to idolatry. For 
the sanctity of its inhabitants, of its temples 
and tanks, of its wells and streams, of the 
very soil that is trodden, of the very air that 
is breathed, and of everything in it and 
around it, the city has been celebrated for 
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thousands of years. The Hindoo ever be- 
holds it in one peculiar aspect, as a place of 
spotless holiness and heavenly beauty, where 
the spiritual eye may be delighted and the 
heart may be purified ; and his imagination has 
been kept fervid from generation to genera- 
tion by the continued presentation of this 
glowing picture. Believing all he has read 
and heard concerning this seat of ideal 
blessedness, he has been possessed with the 
same longing to visit it as the Mahomedan 
to visit Mecca, or the Jewish exile to visit 
Jerusalem ; and having gratified his desire, 
has left the memory of his pious enterprise 
to his children for their example, to incite 
them to undertake the same pilgrimage, 
faithfully transmitting to them the high am- 
bition which he himself received from his 
fathers. It would be difficult to count the 
small shrines, the larger temples, and the 
sacred niches abounding in the city ; and it 
would be an impossibility to enumerate the 
idols worshipped by the people, but they 
certainly exceed the number of the people 
themselves, though multiplied twice over. 
You may sometimes see twenty, fifty, and 
even a hundred or more idols gathered to- 
gether in one shrine or niche, many of which 
will receive as much homage as the god who 
is exalted to the chief and most honourable 
seat. It should always be remembered that 
the Hindoo is a religious man of very great 
earnestness, but his religion takes the form 
of idolatry. Idolatry enters into all the asso- 
ciations and concerns of his life. He can 
take no step without it. He carries his 
offerings publicly in the streets on his way 
to the temple in the morning, and receives 
upon his forehead, from the officiating priest, 
the peculiar mark of his god, as the symbol 
of the worship he has paid him, which he 
wears all the day long. As he walks about 
you may hear him muttering the names and 
sounding the praises of his gods. In greet- 
ing a friend he accosts him in the name of a 
deity. In a letter on business, or on any 
other matter, the first word he invariably 
writes is the name of a god. Should he pro- 
pose an engagement of importance, he first 
inquires the pleasure of the idol, and a lucky 
day for undertaking it. In short, idolatry is 
a charm, a fascination, to the Hindoo. It is, 
so to speak, the air he breathes ; it is the 
food of his soul; it is, alas! the foundation 
of his hopes, both for this world and for 
another. 

It was a day of much importance in the 
history of Christianity in India when mis- 
sionary operations were commenced in the 





sacred city of Benares. Humanly speaking, 
were the city to abandon its idolatrous usages, 
and to embrace the gospel of Christ, the effect 
of such a step upon the Hindoo community 
over the whole of India would be as great as 
was that produced on the Roman empire 
when Rome adopted the Christian faith. We 
shall presently see what signs there are of 
the coming of such a day. 

The three missions which were established 
in Benares, upwards of fifty years ago, con- 
tinue to the present time. Though encoun- 
tering opposition of a varied nature during 
parts of this period, all direct opposition has 
long since ceased. The people have gradually 
come to regard the missions as permanent 
institutions of the city, to respect the motives 
and aims of the missionaries, and to enter- 
tain for them sentiments of friendship and 
esteem. The Rev. William Smith, who was 
appointed to the Baptist mission in 1816, 
and continued at his post for forty years, 
furnished a remarkable illustration of the 
powerful influence which sanctity of life and 
unwearied kindness exert upon the minds of 
Hindoos in subduing their prejudice, and 
in exciting their confidence and good-will. 
It is a well-known fact, that on occasion of a 
great disturbance in the city, when the 
English magistrate durst not expose himself 
to the rage of the populace, on the approach 
of Mr. Smith the crowd parted, and allowed 
him to pass harmlessly through. 

Many kinds of Christian work have been 
performed by the missions in Benares. Much 
has been done by them all in the way of 
preaching the gospel in the vernacular lan- 
guages in the streets and bazaars of the city, 
and in the neighbouring villages. Much 
has been done also by the agency of schools, 
in teaching the youth of both sexes the great 
truths of Christianity. The Baptist mission 
has been mostly engaged in the former de- 
partment of labour, namely, that of preach- 
ing, although for many years it possessed 
several useful schools, which were closed 
twenty years ago, at the request of one of 
the secretaries of the society, who thought 
that missionaries should devote their time 
and energies more especially to the direct 
proclamation of the Gospel. The other two 
missions, however, have always paid atten- 
tion to both branches of Christian effort. 
The Church Society’s Mission has taken a 
very distinguished part in promoting the 
religious and intellectual welfare of the 
natives of Benares. It has ever had a con- 
siderable staff of vernacular preachers, con- 
sisting of missionaries and their native 
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catechists, who have day by day expounded 
the Truth to the people. It has a large 
college of six hundred and fifty students, 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, with a few 
Christians, all of whom receive a sound 
Christian and secular education. This was 
established in the year 1817 by the Rev. Mr. 
Corrie, then Chaplain of Benares, afterwards 
Bishop Corrie of Madras. The mission has, 
in addition, many schools for the education 
of natives of both sexes; a large orphanage, 
in which more than a hundred children are 
supported, and are trained in the Christian 
faith; a normal institution, in which up- 
wards of forty native Christian girls are edu- 
cated, in order to become fitted to teach in 
the schools of this and other missions ; an 
infant school ; two native Christian villages, 
one for the residence of Christians in Benares, 
the other for those in the country who are 
farmers and agricultural labourers ; a lace 
manufactory, for the support of widows and 
other females of the mission; and two 
Gothic churches, which are in the charge of 
two ordained native pastors. The London 
Society’s Mission, while extensive in its 
range and operations, has never been in a 
position to attempt the multiform labours 
which the members of the Church Society 
have undertaken, and in prosecuting which 
they have been so successful. It should be 
added that ladies in connection with two 
other societies devote their time exclusively 
to giving instruction to native women and 
girls in the zenanas, or female apartments, 
in the large houses of the city. 

Four native Christian communities are now 
scattered about Benares and its suburbs, the 
fruit of missionary labour, which hold their 
Sunday and week-day meetings for the wor- 
ship of God through Jesus Christ His Sonin 
as many churches and chapels. During the 
last twenty years the number of native Chris- 
tians in the city has considerably more than 
doubled. ‘The three missions had, in 1871, 
twenty-nine schools and colleges, with forty- 
eight native Christian teachers, and in these 
institutions two thousand two hundred and 
twenty Hindoo and Christian scholars, male 
and female, received a good education based 
upon the Word of God. They had likewise 
a staff of nineteen native preachers or cate- 
chists, of whom three were ordained. 

These results, however, are no proper 
criterion of the great work which has been 
acc among the natives of Benares 

oi intloes influence of Christian truth, of educa- 
ee of just government, and of the general 
| civilising elements which for many years have 








been in operation in their midst. It is no 
exaggeration to affirm that native society in 
that city, especially among the better classes, 
is hardly.the same thing that it was a few 
years ago. An educated class has sprung 
into existence, which i is little inclined to con- 
tinue in the mental bondage of the past. 
The men composing it may be compared to 


the bud ready to burst into the blossom | 


under the united influence of light and heat. 
The religion of idolatry, of sculptures, of 
sacred wells and rivers, of gross fetichism, of 
mythological representations of many-handed, 
or many-headed, or many-bodied deities, is 
losing, in their eyes, its romance. They 
yearn after a religion purer and better. 
They want to know God as He is, not as 
symbolized in these mystical associations. 
Education, therefore, resting on the sacred 
Scriptures, has thus produced a revolution of 
thought in their minds. In the Government 
college and schools of the city the Bible is 
not permitted as a text-book; yet it is none 
the less true that the English education they 
impart, by reason of the study of such books 
as ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and the like, which are 
suffused with Christian sentiments, is, in no 
slight degree, of a Biblical character. Thus 
it has come to pass that the light which pre- 
cedes and accompanies conviction has been 
shed upon many minds in this seat of Hin- 
dooism. A new era of intellectual freedom 
and religious life has already commenced. 
Of not a few it may be said, that “ old things 
have passed away ;” and of the great mass of 
the inhabitants, that “all things are becoming 
new.” I believe very few indeed of the 
educated class in Benares—that is, educated 
on the English model—are thorough and 
hearty idolaters; and I am satisfied that 
there is not one who does not hold Hindoo- 
ism with a lighter and looser grasp than 
formerly, or than would have been the case 
had his mind not been expanded and bene- 
fited by the education he has received. He 
knows too much to be an honest and a con- 
scientious idolater. He is beginning to be 
scandalised by idolatry, and also ashamed of 
it. The fact is indisputable, that education, 
especially Christian education, de-Hindooises 
the Hindoo, breaks down idolatry, and in- 
spires him with a distaste for it and a latent 
desire to be free from it. As I was convers- 
ing one day with an educated native gentle- 
man of Benares, a near relative of the chief 
native prince of the city, he made a remark 
of great significance, as showing the feeling 
of men of his own class, attached by associa- 
tion to idol-worship, and yet prepared for 
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something better, if only a movement were | | spacious stone stairs Denidlane down to the 
commenced, and if some one of courage, of | Ganges, and in the holy streams, with enthu- 


force of character, and of genuine enthusiasm, | siasm and punctiliousness. 
“We need,” he said, “a | is undoubted that there are thousands of per- 


would lead the way. 


Nevertheless, it 


Luther among us ;” as though he would say, | sons in this city alone who, while accounted 
that under the guidance of a Martin Luther | rigid Hindoos, and daily performing the 


he himself, with the rest, would break away 
from Hindooism, and that all who were long- | 
ing for reform, who were ready to be iree, 


| 
| 


ae rites, are altogether dissatisfied 
with them. In appearance, Christianity has 
| been more successful in many places in 


but not daring to be so, would rush eagerly | India than in Benares ; yet, when the pecu- 
liar difficulties and antagonisms which exist | 


to the standard of such a man, and under his | 
leadership a new era of religious reformation | 
would be inaugurated in the land. 

It must not be imagined, however, that | 
the outward manifestations ot Hindooism | 
have undergone much change. 
stitious observances connected with it are 


still kept up by the people generally, in the | 


| it has, 


in that city are taken into consideration, 
I believe it is not too much to say that 
in the aggregate, accomplished as 
much there as in any city of the land. 


The super- | | One thing is clear and certain, the Gospel 


|there is sapping, rapidly and effectually, 
the foundations of the most powerful form 


temples, at the sacred wells and tanks, on the | of idolatry. 





THE LOVE OF MONEY THE ROOT OF ALL GOOD. 


By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., First MINISTER OF ST. ANDREWS. 


“For the love of money is the root of all evil.”—I Tim. vi. 10. 


HE first thing to be done is to make sure 
what the text means. Some men, 
trying to expound it, take the broad sense 
which first meets the eye, that the love of 
money is a thing standing by itself, so speci- 
ally bad that it tends to lead people to every 
kind of wrong feeling and doing. A root 
of a mischievous weed, in the vegetable 
world (it has been said), springs up into only 
one kind of evil. But so does the course of 
things in the moral world give an advantage 
to what is wrong, that ¢here one thing may 
be named as the root otf a/ evil. 

Several eminent scholars, startled by this 
statement, so sweeping and unrestricted, have 
recently pointed out that the proper meaning 
of St. Paul’s assertion is, that the love of 
money is not ¢he root, but ¢@ root of all evil— 
one of many such—one of many tendencies 
within us which may cach lead us to many 
wrong doings ; it being understood, too, not 
that literally all the evils there are spring 
from the love of money, but that it may be, 
and in fact often is, the cause of many and 
diverse evils. What St. Paul wrote, literally 
translated, is this: “ F or root of all the evils 
is the love of money :” the saying being 
almost a proverbial one, the like of it occur- 
ring many times in the classic writers: a 
saying to be understood reasonably by men 
of common sense; not implying things 
opposed to all our experience, as that the 
love of money stands alone, and that there 





are not too many other roots of evil besides 
that ; not implying, either, that nothing good 
can remain in the man who values worldly 
wealth unduly. 

I have never, till now, asked your atten- 
tion to this grave matter. It is a matter well 
worthy of some thought. It is worth while, 
if possible, to clear up our ideas as to what 
is the New Testament teaching in regard to 
worldly wealth, and the desire for it. 

Probably there is no subject on which a 
greater quantity of exaggerated and insincere 
nonsense has been talked and written by 
good people than the message of Christianity 
as to money. I have read it in a discourse 
by a good divine, who himself looked care- 
fully, though not a whit too carefully, after 
what some folk call the main chance, that 
money is not to be wished for by a Christian 
man at all; that the only use of gold is to do 
what they do with it in heaven—trample it 
under our feet; that there is nothing God 
hates like a hoarding Christian—that is, a 
Christian who tries to lay up a little store 
against a rainy day, a Christian who has an 
account at the savings bank; that God has 
stood drunken Christians, lying Christians, 
unclean Christians, but that there is but one 
Bible instance of a hoarding Christian—to 
wit, Lot—and God burned him out of it. 
Now, the result of that kind of teaching is, 
that ‘he world, as some call it—meaning by 
the phrase average sensible men—just 
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quietly put aside the teaching of the Church 
and of religion on the matter, and hold by 
the teaching of plain common sense, which 
is, that money is a useful and good thing, 
if honestly got and rightly used ; and that 
the desire to get it is the main impulse of 
all human industry and exertion. The best 
work of human hands and heads you get 
for money. The eloquent though unwise 
preacher, who declares that money is not to 
be regarded by Christian folk at all, you get 
his valuable services in return for a stipend of 
so much money. If, with extraordinary power, 
he shows that worldly wealth is of no ac- 
count, he may be advanced to a charge where 
his income will be much larger. If, in another 
country, he shows eloquently the vanity of 
earthly rank, he may be rewarded with a seat 
in the House of Peers. The book that lifts 
you up, that touches and mends your heart 
—the author was paid for it in money. The 
wonderful intuition of that supreme medi- 
cal genius that came at an anxious time into 
your home and saved a precious life—you 
could not have got it except by paying 
dearly for it. Now Ido not say that such 
services as these—those of the judge, the 
physician, the divine—are rendered only for 
a price; I know that where things are right 
there are motives far above that : and I know 
too that there are services for which no 
money can pay; we have all received such 
many times. * All I say is that you cannot 
have these unless those who render them are 
provided with the means of living ; that is, 
with an adequate supply of money. For 
when we say money we do not mean the 
mere gold and silver: we mean what they 
can buy. We mean all the material comforts 
and refinements of this life: yes, and the 
manifold moral and spiritual advantages 
which result from these. And the desire, 
within becoming limits, to gain these by 
fair and honest work, is a right desire, put 
into our hearts by Him who made them. It 
is not merely that a decent competency will 
keep the soul from care’s unthankful gloom ; 
will surround yourself with things needful 
and graceful; will make life modestly enjoy- 
able : but that it will enable you to give your 
children the priceless blessing of a good 
education; it will enable you to care for 
them when they are sick—many a precious 
life I have known lengthened because 
poverty was not added to other ills; many a 
weary heart I have seen wonderfully lightened 
by the gift of a little money. It means for 
yourself and others the elevating com- 
panionship of worthy books; the occasional 





glimpse of the reviving scenes of sacred 
nature; the needful leisure that saves brain 
and heart from breaking down; the presence 
round you of that simple beauty which is an 
education. It means that when you die you 
will not leave your wife and your little ones 
to the killing anxieties and the sordid shifts 
of awful want. My friends, there are certain 





rich and good human beings, both living and | 


dead, for whom I act as almoner: I am 
trusted with the administration of what they 
gave and give of their kind hearts and from 
their abundant wealth, for the succour of the 
deserving poor. I have beheld a gush of 
thankfulness that was painful to see, follow 
the gift of a very little sum. I know what 
money can do, undera kind God. Itcan do 
mighty good: from building or endowing a 
church down to feeding a little starving 
child. I will never speak lightly of it: never! 
“The love of money,” says St. Paul, “is root 
of all evil.” Yes, it may be. There is a 
love of it which may prompt to infinite 
evil; to fraud and to violence; to the vul- 
garest and most despicable mammon-wor- 
ship : which may result in that covetousness, 
which is idolatry ; in that purse-pride, which 
is hatefullest of all pride. But the reason- 
able desire for “the glorious privilege of 
being independent,” through long, steady 
work and self-denial: for the welfare in this 
life and another of the dear ones you will 


some day leave behind you : I am bold to say | 


it, and I know St. Paul would say amen to it: 
That kind of the love of money is the root 
of all good. 

I repeat it. In the same large, general 
sense, easily understood by all candid men, 
in which the wrong love of money is the root 
of all evil, the right love of money, the 
healthy instinct of acquisition, is the root of 
all good. 


It is not that St. Paul was behind the pre- 
sent day in his teaching. Ido not say to 
you (what I have heard said from a pulpit), 
“ Yes, St. Paul said what he says in the text, 
but he said it because he knew no better. 
He was wrong.” St. Paul was right. It is 
just here as it is in fifty other things; there 
is the use of a thing and its abuse. The 
love of anything may be the root of much 
evil. The love of orthodoxy, of sound 
doctrine, what can be better than that? And 
yet 1 have known it lead’ to misrepresenta- 
tion, lying, slandering, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. The love of country, patriot- 
ism, I fear has led natives of both sides of 
the Atlantic to ridiculous boastfulness about 
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their native land, very irritating to hear. The 


love of family ties—you call a man unnatural | 


who has not got it—yet I have known it lead 
both men and women to the most absurd | 
vapouring about the qualities and doings of | 
their relations. All these loves are most | 
right ; but they may lead wrong. Just so is | 
it with the love of money. Zzhat may be | 
allowed to grow to a wrong bigness ; to push | 
in a wrong direction. It must be kept in | 
its right place, and made to drive the right | 
way—to honest industry and self-denial, not | 
to roguery nor violence. Everything on 
earth may be abused. Even God’s law, the | 
Apostle said, was good if a man use it law- | 
fully. You might so misuse it that it should 
become root of all evil—of pride, self- | 
righteousness, deception as to one’s real | 
spiritual state: Why, God’s law, misused, was | 
root of all that made the Pharisee in the | 
parable a warning to all ages. Anything, | 
abused, put out of its place, exaggerated, 
may be root of much evil. Your daily walk is 
healthful exercise: it does good to both body 
and soul. Overdo it, and it is bad for you. 
Your necessary food—you cannot do without 
it—one of the few petitions in the prayer 
Christ taught us asks for our daily bread ; 
but in excess, the appetite runs into de- 
grading gluttony and drunkenness. Then, 
what better than to bear testimony to God’s 
truth, to stand by right against wrong? And 
yet a little ago, a most eminent Scotchman, 
the Duke of Argyll, told us that there is 
nothing so ridiculous as a Scotchman lifting 
up atestimony. For, now-a-days, that com- 
monly eventuates in a man’s making a fool 
of himself in some wretched little way, 
specially in matters ecclesiastical. In old 
days it sometimes eventuated in much worse 
—in brutal and bloody murder. The atro- 
cious fanatics and ruffians that murdered 
the poor old archbishop whose statue kneels | 
over there,* thought they were lifting up a | 
testimony for the truth of God: God pity 
them! There is a fearful instance of the 
best of all loves proving literally root of all 
evil. What better than love to Christ, abso- 
lute devotion to the personal Saviour Jesus ? 
Yet an organization of men, specially de- 
claring themselves actuated by love to Jesus, 
taking His blessed name and specially bear- 
ing it before all the world, have gained a bad 
eminence for a dishonesty and cruelty never 
surpassed on this earth. You cannot say 
worse of any policy or any conduct than that 
it is Jesuitical, Most awful perversion of the 








Pra Sharpe: murdered at Magus Moor, May 3, 
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best and holiest Name. Think, that Name 
so foully misused as to be the proverbial 
word for dishonesty over broad Christen- 
dom! 

You might be sure that it is only the 
wrong love of money that St. Paul con- 
demned, when you just think what is meant 
by the phrase. It is not the love of the 
mere thing money. We are not thinking of 
stories of insane misers who gloated over 
the actual gold: who, even on a dying bed, 
would dabble with their icy fingers in a basin 
of guineas. These things are abnormal, 
monstrous ; we leave them out of our calcu- 
lation. What we mean is ¢he desire to get— 
the instinct of acquisition. Now that is a 
natural desire; God put itin us. The first 
thing in human nature is Zam: the second is 
Z have. And nothing can be surer than this, 
that any natural desire is meant by God to 
be regulated, not to be extirpated. Zhe 
desire to get is the thing St. Paul meant. 
And it arises in us of necessity, through the 
working of our soul’s mechanism, at the 
sight of what seems desirable. It may be, 
it often has been, a root of allevil. It may be, 
it often has been, a root of all good. God 
never intended it to be cast out; God did 
intend it to be ruled: Nothing in us needs 
that more. If you see a thing you wish for, 
the first rough impulse might be to put forth 
the hand and take it; the second would be 
by honest work to earn the price of it, and 
thus to get it. The instinct of getting, in 
fact, may prompt to get by unworthy means, 
force or fraud ; or by worthy means, industry 
and self-denial. It has, in fact, prompted 
a great many human beings to the wrong 
way. All cheating, all roguery, all robbery 
have come of it. And, on the other 
hand, all civilisation, all economy, all 
prudence, all national prosperity, almost all 
good and faithful work have come of it. It 
has tilled our soil : it hasmended our climate, 
and may well mend it further: it has 
brought us from being foul, cruel, and short- 
lived savages, into being, to say the least, 
far better than ¢hat. For the love of money, 
rightly understood and rightly ruled, is the 
due and grateful valuing of all the gifts of a 
kind Providence. ‘There is not a more 
touching story than that of the shifts and 
sufferings poor human beings have gone 
through to earn a little money ; not a thing 
that shows poor human nature in a more 
creditable light. Read the life of good 
Robert Chambers, and you will feel that. 
Read the story of how Dr. Robert Lee 
worked to earn the little sum that would sup- 
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port him through his first session at our 
University ; you will not read it without a 
touched heart. Ay, and the poor lonely 
widow scraping together the shillings to pay 
her rent ; the dying genius propped up with 
pillows to write wit to get bread for his 
children: if there be a thing that Christ 
would look upon with tender sympathy you 
have it there. And it is not Christianity, it 
is asceticism, it is monkery, it is sour puri- 
tanism, to say that all God’s worldly gifts are 
nothing worth: to slink about creation 
afraid to look or feel cheerful. And money 
means all God’s worldly gifts. It means 
home, and books, and art, and knowledge, 
and comfort: It means travel; it means the 
healthful alterative of the sight of foreign 


| lands; it means snowy Alps and medizval 


cities, with all the varied good they do you; 
it means needful rest, when you must rest or 
break down, when continued overwork would 
speedily bring to the grave; and besides 
giving these worldly advantages, it gives you 
a better chance, as commonly understood, 
for the other world. It gets you better 


| preaching to listen to; it gets you a solemn 


and beautiful church instead of a shabby 


| barn; it gets you a great genius now and 


then, instead of some lifeless repeater of 
stale sentences, to care for your soul ; it gets 
you better religious books, better commen- 
taries, bringing out God’s mind in His word 
better. There is no harm in saying that 
these things are good, and you value them. 
The man is a fanatic or a hypocrite who 
says he does not value them. They are not 
God’s best gifts, but they are God’s good 
gifts. And we receive them thankfully. We 
ask His blessing on them. We pray they 
may be sanctified to our soul’s good. 

It is pleasant to know that these plain 
truths, which have never failed of even more 
than due recognition outside the Church, are 
now being frankly recognised within it. All 
truth is God’s truth: the truths of political 
economy just as really as those of revealed 
religion. There is not one kind of truth 
which a Christian is to receive heartily and 
willingly, and as from God; and another 
kind of truth which he is obliged indeed to 
receive, but grudgingly, unwillingly, and as 
though not coming from God. Now, though 
the truth which saves and feeds the soul is 
the best, all truth coming from God is good. 
I see, joyfully, that in churches where the 
blessed Gospel of Christ is preached most 
faithfully and spiritually, with the deepest 
discernment of its eternal verities and its 
unearthly power, there is frank recognition 





of the humbler facts of human nature. I 
know congregations—the very best congre- 
gations—ministered to by the very best 
parish priests, both in Scotland and England 
—where a regular part of the congregational 
organization is the Parochial Savings Bank ; 
and where the working man is exhorted, not 
as of worldly prudence but of Christian duty, 
to practise economy, to save something 


weekly however little, to lay by in days of | 


health and strength and regular employment, 
against times of sickness and times when 
work may fail. Would any one but a fool 
fling in the face of that congregation and its 
clergyman this text, which says that “ the 
love of money is the root of all evil”? Ay, 
brethren, not that kind of it! I know, and 





some of you know, what an assurance we | 
have of steadiness, and industry, and sobriety, | 


and all decent respectability, when the work- 
ing man begins to lay by a little, and to feel 
the sedate pleasure which God has attached 


to watching the growth of his little store. | 


Whenever I know that a fisherman, or a 
young journeyman, or a maidservant, has a 
little money in the bank, I feel safe with 
them. By God’s grace, they are in the way 


to lead honest and sober lives, and to gain | 


general esteem. I have not the smallest 
fear of their turning miserly. I know how 
that little hoard has been drawn upon, to 
help a sick parent or sister: I have known 
deeds of a grand liberality beside which the 


gift of the Baird half-million was very small. | 
Just as I wrote that last sentence there was laid | 
on my table the report of the St. Andrews 


Savings Bank. I thank God when I read 
there that eleven hundred and fifteen separate 
persons in this little city have each their 
deposit. It is a good account of my parish ; 
not the best account, but a good account. 
A man or woman may be better than prudent 
and saving: but that is a capital beginning 
of God’s fear and service ; and I do not look 
for anything very good where these are not. 
Two hundred and ten domestic servants ; 
two hundred and seventy-one lads and girls 
under age; a hundred and twenty farm 
servants; eighty-three artisans; sixty-six 
widows and single women: Thank God! 


Who is clean and sober and punctual at | 


work ; whose tidy house is a pleasure to go 
into; whose careful wife tells me with a 
bright face what a good husband she has; 
whose children are rosy and well fed and 
well clad and never absent from school— 
who, but the working-man who has got money 
in the bank ? 

Now, all this that I have said you all know 
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to be true. In business matters, in this 
world’s affairs generally, sensible folk go 
upon these principles. But have not some 
of you, if the truth were spoken out, an un- 
comfortable feeling in your minds, that 
though all this be common sense it is not the 
teaching of the New Testament as to money 
and the desire of it? I feel quite sure that 
some of you are uneasily recalling a phrase 
which occurs in the New Testament no 
fewer than five times—four times in St. Paul, 
once in St. Peter—a harsh-sounding phrase, 
which some think casts a shadow upon all 
wealth—the phrase ji/thy Zucre: and perhaps 
some of you have some vague idea that that 
word, and the passages in which it stands, 
convey that money is, if not a bad thing out- 
and-out, at least a low and unworthy thing for 
a high-toned Christian to care for or work for. 
My friends, there is not a thing I am more 
anxious for than that you should all under- 
stand that Christianity is the strongest common 
sense as well as the sublimest and most 
heroic spiritual morality. There is not time 
now to take up these five passages one by 
one and show you what they mean ; but let 
me tell you that I have carefully examined 
them all in the original language; and I 
speak in the hearing of scholars who know 
that I am right when I ask you to remember 
this: that /i/thy ducre, in the Bible, never means 
money. In common parlance, we know, it 
is often used to mean that. But in the Bible it 





always means money put out of its right place ; | 


specially, money used as a bribe. 
typical passage in the Epistle to Titus (i. 11), 
where certain vain and dishonest talkers are 
described as “subverting whole houses; 
teaching things which they ought not, for 
filthy lucre’s sake”—literally, “for base gain’s 
sake.” 
honest thing for a disgraceful bribe. The 
thing they got, money, house, land, worldly 


Take one | : 
| measure: it may be allowed to grow to sinful 


That is, these bad men did a dis- | 


position, no matter what, was disgraceful | 


because it was a bribe. 
quite good and right in itself, but it becomes 


It might be a thing | 


disgraceful, or as St. Paul says, filthy, when | 


thus given, thus received, as the discreditable 
pay of discreditable services. Why, a peerage, 
a bishopric, a professorship—all in themselves 
honourable and good things—have been used 
in vile political or social jobbery, as bribes 
for discreditable doings; for doing some 
wicked king’s dirty work, or some unscru- 
pulous prime minister's. 
with such cases, under the rule of Tudor, and 


History swarms | 
| what poor weak creatures we are, be pleased 


did such a thing for his disgraceful peerage, for 
his base bishopric, for his foul pension ; not 
meaning that peerage or bishopric or pen- 
sion was disgraceful in itself, but that it 
became disgraceful when used as a bribe, or 
as the price of disgraceful doings. One 
morning Lord Macaulay had a visit from a 
great publisher, who gave him a cheque for 
twenty thousand pounds in part payment for 
two volumes of his great History: I have held 
the cheque in my hand. That money was 
not filthy lucre ; it was the honestly earned 


wages of honourable work. The great 
man did well to be proud of it. It was as 
creditable as it was substantial. But if he 


had got the same sum for betraying his 
country to a foreign foe, or for doing any 
dishonest thing, then it would have been 
filthy lucre. It depends entirely on what it 
is given for, whether money shall be filthy 
lucre or honourable wages. And filthy lucre, 
in God’s word, never means the mere gain, 
the mere money. It always means the money 
discreditably got, for disgraceful services. 
The payment of a vile man for doing a vile 
thing is filthy lucre. The mercenary doing, 
for the mere pay, of what ought to be done 
from a higher motive, makes the pay filthy 
lucre. That is the meaning of the phrase. 
And I trust I have made it plain. 

Now to conclude. The desire to get and 
to have, the instinct of acquisition, is in 
human nature. It cannot be got rid of, and 
it ought not. It may lead us wrong: it may 
lead us right. It may be admitted in due 


extreme. It may gratify itself by just means ; 
or by unjust. It may be the root of all evil: 
it may be the root of very much good. 


Try then, by honest means, to get on in 
life ; but remember that the best of all getting 
is to grow in grace—to grow kinder, purer, 
and better. Try for worldly wealth, there is 
no harm in that; but God give us all the 
true riches—a soul pardoned and sanctified. 
We trust, humbly trust, that God will not try 
our weak faith too far; and yet, in sober 
earnest, true as the hardest truth in political 
science, that poor man is richest of our 


| race, who is “rich towards God ;” and it 
| would be well worth while, on the calmest 
| calculation, like St. Paul, “to suffer the loss 
| of all things,” that we might “ win Christ.” 


Stuart, and Guelph ; of Wolsey, and Walpole, | 
and others who need not be named: and | the better world, a life of modest comfort 
in such instances we might say, such a man | and cheerfulness in this world, meanwhile. 


Yet may the kind Saviour, who knows 


to grant us, along with His eternal rest in 
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HOMEWARD. 


“There remaineth a rest.” 


I. 


7s day dies slowly in the western sky; 
The sunset splendour fades, and wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise ; cheerily 
The goat-herd calls his wanderers to the fold. 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 
Take comfort ; evening bringeth all things home. 


Il. 


Homeward the swift-winged seagull takes her flight ; 
The ebbing tide breaks softer on the sand ; 
The red-sailed boats draw shore-ward for the night, 
The shadows deepen over sea and land. 
Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come ; 
Behold, one evening, God shall lead thee home. 
H. M. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN.* 


FIRST EVENING. | this village, in among the long grass and 
Opening Hymn: “ There’s a Friend for Little Children.” tall reeds, there babes &: Spring. The Spring 
Lesson: Daniel vi. t—23. Concluding hymn: “All Praise | ran its little stream into a small pool which 
to Thee, my God, this Night.” | was always full of water, and from this pool 
“ \7OUR adversary, the devil, as a roaring | the people of the village had to fetch their 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he | water. Now all round the pool the beauti- 

may devour.” These are words taken from | ful, long, wavy grass and the tall, feathery 
a letter which Peter, one of Christ’s very first | reeds grew more tall and beautiful than any- 
followers, wrote to the early Christian Church. | where else about the village. In the day- 
You have all seen a picture of a lion;j| time, the villagers, men and women and 
perhaps you have seen, too, a living lion in | little children, took their strange looking 
the cage of a menagerie or at the Zoological | vessels to this beautiful pool to fill them, and 


Gardens. The lion is powerful and fierce. | 
Nobody would like to be shut up in the cage | 
with such a savage creature. 

In Babylon, a long while ago, they kept | 


at night wild deer and antelopes, old and 
young, came down to it to drink and to cool 
themselves after the scorching hot African day. 

Now it happened one day that one of 


lions in a den; perhaps a place like the pit|the men of the village put off fetching his 


at the London Zoological Gardens, where 
the bears are that climb up the pole, when, 
by means of a stick, you hold a bun, at the | 
top of it. And they used in Babylon to put | 
people into this den for the lions to eat up. 
People who had vexed the king they put to 
death in that way. But you have just heard 
how, when they put good Daniel into it, the 
lions would not eat him ; indeed they would | 
not touch him. God shut their mouths and 
saved poor Daniel, and he was taken out 
again not a bit harmed, and the king and all | 
the people were amazed and knew that 
Daniel must be one of God’s friends. 

But if we want to see what the lion is, we 
must not look at him in a cage in London 
nor in a den at Babylon. We must see him 
in the wilds of Asia and in Africa. Asia 
and Africa are the lands of the lion. It is 
there that “he walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour,” and if men were not brave 
enough to drive him away or to kill him, he 
would devour all. the sheep and cows, and 
perhaps the people too. And Peter says 
there is an enemy of man which is like the 
lion. I will tell you a story about an| 
African lion, and the way in which it sought 
to kill a man, and we shall see what was 





} 
' 


water till rather late in the evening. It was 
about sunset when he set out, and it would 
therefore soon be dark; for in Africa the 
darkness comes all at once. There is not 
much of what we call “ twilight.” The sun 
goes down, then suddenly it is night. 

When this man had reached the pool, he 
thought he heard in the long reeds and grass 
quite near him a slight rustling sound. 
What couldit be? It was not wind; for there 
was no wind. He thought it was made by 
a deer, or perhaps an antelope, perhaps 
only by a bird; so he went on, down to the 
water-edge, and began to fill his bottle or 
jug. Then, hearing a low growl, he quickly 
turned to look at the place it came from and 
saw the fierce eyes of a lion flashing through 
the reeds. Inthe next instant, witha dread- 
ful roar, the lion sprang into the air and was 
leaping on tothe man, The man was terror- 
struck and fell tothe ground. Nothing could 
have been more fortunate for him; for, through 
his fall, the lion shot right over him and 
plunged into the pool, where it floundered for 
awhile before it could get to land again. 
Inspired by a sudden hope, the man sprang 
to his feet, thinking nothing of his water-jug, 
you may be sure, and made for—he thought 





in Peter’s mind when he said this. 

There was a village in Africa surrounded 
by beautiful long, waving grass and tall, 
feathery reeds. About half a mile from 


| not where—as fast as his feet could carry him. 
| Fortunately, he ran in the direction of the 
| nearest tree. He saw it, and with nimble 
| hands and feet climbed, almost leaped up, into 





** It may be desirable to give a brief explanation of the reason and aim of this new feature of the magazine. __ 
Looking back through many years, few things seem to the Editor to have so told on his spiritual life at “is mother’s 








Sunday evening simple, natural, and loving talks about God, and Christ, and heaven. Whilst he was still very young the 
dear voice was hushed in death. What were the words that won his boyish interest he’cannot tell; not one of them does 
his memory retain. Even the features of the kind face are all too dim. But one thing is clear and certain: that mother 
taught him Gop. The only friend his mother had of whom he has any clear and fond recollection is God. In the hope that 
he may somewhat help to make in many homes the Children’s Sunday Evenings as holy and blessed as, long ago, they were 
made in his, he sets apart for the coming year this portion of his magazine. 

A little service is arranged for each evening. ‘he hymns (which may be either sung, or, if that is not possible, recited 
together line by line) are selected from hymns common to all the principal children’s hymn-books in use in the various 
Evangelical churches in the country. Let the spirit of the whole service be unconventional and free, and encourage questions. 
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it ; for men are both swift runners and nimble 
climbers in lands where there are no ladders 
and where the fields abound in dangers. At 
a safe height in the tree, the terrified man 
looked back at the lion. There it was at 
the foot of the tree. It had quickly recovered 
itself after its plunge and pursued the man, 
who had not been a second too soon in 
reaching his refuge. But the man knew that 
the lion could not climb, and that though 
it was so near, to be safe he only needed to 
stop where he was till morning, when the lion 
would be sure to go away; for lions don’t 
like the day; they only hunt in the night. 
At length the morning broke, the lion re- 
turned to its lair, and the grateful man came 
down from his perch in the tree to return to 
his village home, resolved not again to put 
off to so late an hour the fetching of his water 
from the pool. 

So, you see, the lion “ walks about.” The 
man did not go to the lion’s lair—that was 
in the forest, many miles away; the lion 
came down to the man’s water-pool. And 


that is one thing in which the adversary of | 
men, and, I am sorry to say, the adversary of | 


little children too is like the lion. He does 
not wait for us to come to his house, he takes 
the trouble to come to ours. 

And did not you notice how sly the lion 
was? When the man went down to the 
pool the lion was not standing boldly in the 
road. He was in amongst the beautiful tall 
reeds, craftily lying in wait. There he lay, 


| had perhaps been lying long, listening, watch- 


| ing, peeping, and keeping quite still, till he 


| could see his chance to catch something. 
| Well, that is another point in which the 





| adversary of our souls is like a lion. He gets 


behind something. He lies in wait, and 
when we never suspect that he is near, and 
he is sure of his prey, out he springs. 

But the lion is sometimes disappointed. 
Did you not feel glad that that lion at the 
pool missed the man that it sprang at, and 


that he got safely home to tell his little | 


children the story of his wonderful escape ? 
Yes, the lion was disappointed. And this 
is another point in which the devil is like a 
lion “ seeking whom he may devour,” he is 
sometimes disappointed. And that is the 
best point of all—the devil is sometimes 
disappointed. 

Now let me tell you how Peter knew all 
this to be true. I have told you that it was 
Peter who said that the devil was like a lion. 
I will tell you a story about Peter, and you 
will see for yourselves how Peter knew that 
what he said was true. 


One day, wicked people caught Jesus 
Christ and dragged him before a judge, and 
tried to get him put todeath. Peter was very 
sorry for Jesus, for Jesus and Peter loved one 
another ; so he went to the place where the 
judge was trying Jesus, thinking that he 
would stand by Jesus, and speak up for him, 
perhaps hoping to convince the judge that 
Jesus ought not to be killed, and thus help to 
save that dear and beautiful life. But while 


were wrong ; he could not save Jesus and was 
even in danger of being killed himself; so 
Peter got frightened. And just when he was 
warming his hands among a lot of cruel men, 
he was asked a question, and in answering 
that question he told a story, and having told 
one story he told another and then another, 
to keep from being found out and from being 
thought a story-teller. And Jesus knew that 
Peter was telling stories, and He looked at 
Peter, and Peter saw Him look, and was very 





very sorry for what he had done; and he 
cried about it, and wished with all his heart 
that he had not done it. Poor Peter! he was 
very, very wretched, until he knew that Jesus 
had forgiven him. 

And after he knew that Jesus in His mercy 

had forgiven him, Peter remembered what 
one day, just before the sad affair in the judg- 
ment hall, Jesus had said to him—‘“ Simon, 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have thee.... 
but I have prayed for thee.” It was in that 
judgment hall that Satan had thought to 
have him. Just as the lion was by that 
African pool, hidden there among its beauti- 
ful reeds, so the devil, Peter’s “ adversary,” 
was there by that fire in the judgment hall— 
| hidden, but there! 
| But Peter, like the African, had escaped. 
|The devil did not make a story-teller of 
| Peter. Peter was ashamed of story-telling, 
and when he saw how story-telling grieved 
Jesus, he wept about it as though his heart 
would break, and he told the truth ever after. 
Yes, Peter became a very brave man; all his 
life he loved to please Jesus, and at last he 
died for Jesus. 

Now, my dear children, be sure of three 
things. (1.) Be sure, first, that whenever 
you are afraid of telling the truth, or are 
afraid of doing right, then you are very near 
| to the long grass and tall reeds where “‘ your 
great adversary” is hiding. When these feel- 
ings are in your heart the devil is not far 
away. Be afraid of nothing so much as of 





| doing wrong and of grieving Jesus, and you 


! 
j are safe 


from harm. (2.) Be sure, next, 
that when you have done any wrong thing, 


he was there, Peter could see that his hopes | 
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or have said any word that is not true, you 
have made Jesus sorry. ‘Tell Jesus all about 
it. Ask Him to forgive you, and when you 
have asked Him, believe that He “as for- 
given you. (3.) Be sure too, that when you 
have yielded to temptation, and have done 


what you should not, if you are sorry for it, | 


Jesus will be only too glad to hear you say 
so, and to forgive you. No one is so merci- 
ful to us as Jesus. That was the way Peter 


escaped from the great adversary and became | 


a brave, good man. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening hymn: “Gentle Jesus, Meek and Mild.” Lesson: 


Luke xv. 1—24. Concluding hymn: “ All Praise to Thee, my 
God, this Night.” 


One of the hardest things that children 


have to do is—what do you think ?—+to try | 


to be better. Now I want to talk to you 


about the way to make this hard work easier. | 


You know that a carriage-wheel goes round 
easily when there is oil on it, and a happy 
thought in the mind makes the soul work 
easily. Let us see what the happy thought is. 

When Paul wanted the Christians 
Corinth to try to be better people, that they 
might please God, he gave this happy thought 
to help them: “ Ye are not your own.” 


what Paul said to them is true of you. So 


| let us try to understand what it is for people 


not to be THEIR OWN. 
There was once a shepherd’s boy, Halbert, 
who lived in a cottage high up among moun- 


tains, far away from any town or village, and | 


away even from any road. One night Hal- 


| bert’s mother was taken very ill, and his 


father, the shepherd, got ready to go to the 


nearest village to get medicine for her. | 
“Father,” said the boy, “I know the sheep | 


path through the glen better than you; let 
me go for the doctor. Shag can go with me.” 


| The shepherd, whose name was Malcolm, 


| a glad heart at the thought that his poor | 


consented to the proposal, as Halbert knew | 


well the way; for he had often gone it. 


side ; the boy ran and the dog leaped and 
barked. Snow was falling a little, and the 
evening became dark as they went ; but the 
village was at length reached in safety, the 
doctor seen, the medicine obtained, and with 


| mother would now soon be better, Halbert 


set off for his climb up the mountain path | 


home again. 
Shag seemed rather anxious, and walked 


a little ahead of Halbert, taking on himself | 


the post of guide. At one place he suddenly 


at | 


And | 


So | 
Halbert and Shag set off down the mountain | 


| stopped, and turning round barked in Hal- 
| bert’s face. “ Go on Shag ; get along, dog!” 

said Halbert. But Shag moved very reluc- 
| tantly and only a few yards, whining as he 
|did so. Then he suddenly turned and 
barked again in a still more excited manner. 
“Go on, Shag ; we shall soon be home; get 
along, dog, do!” said Halbert, now rather 
vexed at him. But this time the dog would 
not stir, so Halbert passed him to go on 
alone. Halbert had only taken a step or 
two when he fell over a precipice, which the 
| deep snow and the darkness had concealed. 


| Quickly the good dog found a way down the | 


| rock to the spot where his young master 

| lay. 

| As the snow was still falling and the night 
was dark, a candle was placed in the window 

| of the shepherd’s cottage. The shepherd 


| it might be seen by his boy a long way off, 
to guide him to his home. At length the 
time came at which Halbert was expected to 
arrive. It passed, it had long passed; but 
Halbert did not come. The sick mother 
looked pale as she saw the snow fall against 
the window panes, and heard the wind 
whistling through the chinks of the door ; and 
her husband tried to comfort her; but he 
himself began to be anxious too. He 
looked through the window, even opened the 
door, and eagerly gazed into the bitter, dark 





often snuffed it, to make it burn brightly, that | 


| night; but there was not a sign of Halbert. | 


After long and painful waiting there was a 
glad sound—Shag’s bark was heard. “There 


happy again. The door was opened, and 


they are at last!” said both at once, now very | 


the dog entered ; but, oh! the anguish of the | 


there was no Halbert! Halbert 
But what was that something 


couple ! 
must be lost! 
round Shag’s neck ? 


It was Halbert’s hand- | 


| kerchief. Was there something in it? They | 


| untied it and looked. Yes, there was some- 
| thing in it—the medicine, which Halbert had 
safely tied round the dog’s neck; so they 
were glad to think that Halbert must be 
alive somewhere, in danger perhaps, but not 
killed. 

In an instant the old shepherd put on his 
coat and hat, and with the dog as his guide, 
set out into the night to seek his child. The 
sick mother, now left to herself, cried bitterly. 
Perhaps the poor boy was lost in the snow, 
and before he could be found would die of 
cold. How dreadful! Perhaps her husband 
| might get lost in the snow too, and die too, 
| and the poor loving woman looked at the 
window and listened to the wind. She for- 
got all her pains in her fear for her two dear 


| 
\ 
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ones in danger. She was fuller of misery 
than she had ever been before, and she prayed 
to God to save her boy and her husband 
alive. It was a very fervent prayer that she 
prayed, lying there, sick, sad, and helpless. 

Shag knew well what his master wanted, 
and guided him straight to the spot at the 
bottom of the precipice where poor Halbert 
lay. Getting down the steep path to this 
spot was to the shepherd a very difficult and 
even a more dangerous work; but the snow 
was not falling at the time, and the moon 
just showed itself and lighted him, letting 
him see ledges where he could put his feet, 
and branches that he could take hold of. So, 
dangerous as it was, the old man did it 
safely. But arrived there, he could not see 
his boy. Then he said ‘‘ Halbert!” but there 
was no’reply. Then again, louder, “ Hal- 
bert!” but still, there was no reply. Shag 
snuffed about and whined, then scratched 
away in a most violent manner, digging a 
hole in the snow. The old man watched in 
silence till he saw the clothes of his son. 
Since the dog had left him, the falling snow 
had buried him. Was he dead? Another 
minute and the boy was lifted on to his 
father’s knee. Poor lad, there seemed but little 
life in him, but he was not dead; and speedily 
his cold, wet things, all soaked through with 
snow and blood, were stripped off him, and 
the shepherd’s own warm plaid wrapt round 
him in their place; then, strapped on his 
brave father’s shoulders, with much difficulty, 
he was carefully carried up the steep path, 
and on to his father’s house. It was far into 
the night when the house was reached. 

With what gratitude and joy would the 
sick woman see her child and husband enter 
their home ! But Halbert was in a frozen 
sleep. He was warmed in his poor mother’s 
bed ; for ill as she was, she must have her 
boy with her to warm, At length he awoke 
from his deathly sleep. His first words were, 
“ Did you get your medicine, mother?” His 
wounds were at length healed, and, I am glad 
to say, he became quite well and strong 
again. 

Now, why was that father so anxious about 
the boy? Why did he put his candle in the 
window, trim it, look through the window, 
open the door, peer into the dark night, 
and hour after hour walk about the room 
with a troubled face and aching heart? Why 
did that mother forget her own bodily pain 
in her anxiety for the poor lad who did not 
return, and who, she was afraid, had perished? 
Why did she in an agony pray for his rescue, 
and at length give up her husband to go 





and seek ie perhaps to ia lost in the | 
attempt ? Why did poor old Malcolm go out | 
into the bitter cold, among the dangers of 
darkness and snow, in the hope of finding the | 
boy ? Why did he get down that hazardous 

path, thus risking his life. Why did he strip | 
his own warm plaid, and wrap it round | 
Halbert? Why did the mother and father, | 
whilst he lay in his mother’s warm bed, 
watch so anxiously to see whether he would 
awake again? Why all this care, this pain, 
and this risk? It was all because the poor 
boy belonged not to himself, but to his 
parents. He was “not his own.” 

1. Well, you see what it is not to be your 
own, and you see too what a good thing it 
was for that poor lost boy not to be his own. 
Now, Jesus teaches us that we do not belong 
to ourselves—we belong to God. We are to 
believe that God feels towards us just what a 
father and mother feel towards their child; 
for we are God’s children. Each one of us 
is God’s child, and each one is God’s dost 
child. Lost,” but “ not our own.” 

2. And that is the reason why Jesus came 
to save us. Just as that shepherd on the 
mountain left his warm home, and set out in 
that bitter night with a heart full of love and 
sorrow, wanting to find his boy, so Jesus left His 
bright home, His home of glory, andcame into 
our world to seek and to save us, The great 
King David was amazed at the goodness of 
God to the world, and once, when he was so, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?” What was Halbert, that 
they were mindful of him? What! Why, he 
was their child! It was all natural, because 
Halbert was their chi/d. And we are God’s 
children. God /ee/s what Halbert’s parents 
felt. He must be mindful of us. He cannot 
give us up. 

3. And that is the reason why Jesus prays 
for us now in heaven—we are not our own. 
The father went out to seek, the mother 
stayed at home praying, and expecting, and 
longing for the lost one’s return. Jesus is 
father and mother both in one. He seeks us 
and He prays for us; He looks for us, He 
“expects” us, the Bible says; and at last 
He will welcome us home. “Lord Jesus,” 
said dying Stephen, “receive my spirit.” 
Stephen was then passing through the doors 
of heaven. He was going home. 

4. This, too, is the best motive to be good 
—we are not our own. Everything that we 
do that is right pleases God, and everything 
we do that is wrong grieves Him. He feels 
for us as Halbert’s parents felt for him. He 
feels our sickness as they felt his, and what- 
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ever harms us makes Him sad. Sin harms 
us. A boy whose conduct nobody cared 
for, would be a boy whom nobody. owned ; 
but there is no such boy. Even if he were so 
bad that father and mother forsook him, still 
the Lord would take him up. God cares for 
us all, for we all belong toHim. Children 
should try to be good because they belong 
to their parents, to please them ; but they 


belong to God, to please Him. 

5. And so, my dear children, when you 
pray the prayer the Saviour taught, and say, 
“Our Father which art in heaven,” remember 
that you belong to God, just as Halbert 
belonged to Malcolm. 
seeks you and loves to save you. 

BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening hymn: “‘ Around the Throne of God in Heaven.” 
Lesson: John v. 1—15. Concluding hymn: “All Praise to 
Thee, my God, this Night.” 

Let me tell you something about evil 
desires. You know what it is to want what 
you should not have, and to wish to do 
what you should not do. It is about want- 
ings and wishes like these I am going to 
speak to you. 
Lord, says something about such desires. 
which we may read for our text: “ Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away 
by his own evil desire. And this evil de- 


and sin, when it is finished, brings forth 
death.” 
You know, do you not, that God is talk- 


much as ever He did? One of the most 
striking of all God’s many parables is the 
gay beautiful butterfly, as we call it, bursting 
out of the hard, dry case in which it had lain 


little coffin. First, you know, it was a cater- 
pillar—a greedy, grovelling thing, that divided 


the branch on which it was hatched, and 


as ever it woke it might begin again to eat at 
once. 


| life we are living now in this world. “But 
what a greedy, low kind of life it is!” perhaps 








| poor, low, mean kind of life, that is, com- 
| pared with what our resurrection life will be. 


even slept close to its food, so that as soon | 
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should try too to be good because they , 


That is why God | 
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But then this mean, grovelling caterpillar 
one day had a change. Its time came for 
leaving this lower kind of life and entering 
another state. And so it went and buried 
itself in the ground, or in some other secret, 
lonely place, and then very quickly its form 
was altogether changed. But for a while 
it did not seem a change for the better. It 
had shown signs of life and feeling before, 
and in some cases had been clothed in a very 
magnificent dress, and had, at all events, 
been able to move about on its bough. But 
now all this, I say, was changed. Its colours 
were gone, its activity was gone, its very life 
seemed gone. It was wrapped round in a 
kind of shroud, or else was shut up in a 


| hard brown case, and lay in the cold ground 


| change. 


James, the apostle of our | 


sire, when it conceives; brings forth sin; 


just for all the world like a little corpse in its 
coffin. 

But then, after a time, there comes another 
One bright, warm day the hard 
brown case that looked so hopeless and life- 
less, bursts open, and a beautiful, soft, living 
creature makes its way out. It is no longer 
a mean, hungry caterpillar, content to stop 
in one place, and to spend its life in eating. 
It has wings now, painted with every colour 
of the rainbow, and as it fans them up and 
down in the sun to dry them, it looks more 
like a splendid, living, moving flower than 
anything else ; and when it mounts up into 
the air, with its colours all flashing in the sun- 
light, or flits from flower to flower to sip a 
little honey, it looks one of the very glad- 


| dest, lightest, and brightest of God’s crea- 


ing to us in parables in these days, just as | 


so straight and and still, just like being in a | 


its time between doing just two things—eating | 
and sleeping ; from beginning to end of this | 
part of its life it very likely never moved off | 


This was its frst life, and answers to the | 


| beautiful than others. 
you say. Yes, and so it is; and so is ours 
| in this world, even the best of us; it is a| 


tures ; always seeming to live in sunshine, 
and always happy. This, dear children, is its 
resurrection life. And isn’t it a changed one? 
Why, so far from its being grovelling and 
greedy any longer, it does not even require 
food at all now. It does sometimes sip a 
little honey for enjoyment ; but it does not 
require it. Oh, I do hope that you and I, 
dear children, will have a happy resurrection 
life; for this insect is a parable; we shall 
one day be changed too. 

Well, and there is another thing to be 
noticed in this little insect, which I think 
is another point in the parable. 

Unless you happen to know the nature of 
the particular caterpillar you find, you cannot 
at all tell what sort of creature it will be when 
it comes to a butterfly: for of course you 
know that some butterflies are much more 
And just so God tells 
us that those happy souls who go to heaven 
will not be all alike ; some will be higher and 
more glorious than others. God knows which 
will be highest, because He sees our Aearts 
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and knows which are the best. But it can- 
not be told from the outside show. Just as 
the caterpillars which you find often surprise 
you when they reach their perfect state, 
unless you happen to know them, It is not 
the brightest caterpillars that turn out the 
most beautiful butterflies, you know; some- 
times it is just the reverse. I could tell you 
the names of some most brilliantly coloured 
caterpillars that turn out the brownest, 
dullest-looking insects you ever saw; whilst, 
on the contrary, there is a very common, plain, 
brown caterpillar, that comes out such a lovely 
creature as few of you can imagine, for I dare 
say very few of you have seen it in its perfect 
state, though you know it so well as a cater- 
pillar. 

This, then, I think, is the lesson God 
teaches us here from insects : that we must not 
think we can judge of what a man will be in 
the next world from what we see him now, 
for it often happens that there, “ the last shall 
be first and the first last.” 

Well, but what has all this to do with the 
text? The apostle James says, “ Every man, 
when he is tempted, is drawn away of his 
own evil desire and enticed. And this evil 
desire, when it conceives, brings forth sin, 
and sin, when it is finished, brings forth 
death.” And what has all this got to do 
with it? Weare coming to that now. We 
have not got to the end of God’s parable 
yet. 

There are a very great number, perhaps a 
good deal more than half, do you know, of 
those poor struggling caterpillars that never 
reach their perfect state at all. They never 
become butterflies. And let me tell you why. 
They are surrounded by a great many enemies 
whilst they are in their lower life as caterpil- 
lars, and these enemies lose no opportunity of 
pouncing down upon them and destroying 
them. First there are their human enemies : 
the gardeners keep a sharp look out for them, 
and destroy many hundreds of them. Then 
there are the birds, more sharp-eyed still ; 
and they destroy as many thousands, I dare 
say, as the gardeners destroy hundreds. And 
there are many other enemies besides. But 
perhaps the worst of all is a most curious 
tiny creature, and the way it destroys them 
is most remarkable, and serves well to explain 
my text. 

I shall never forget what a puzzle it was 
to me before I had it explained. It was 
many years ago, when I was a boy. I had 
one particular caterpillar that I set great store 
by, and was very anxious to rear, because it 
was rather a rare one, and I had only once 





seen it in its perfect state asa moth. But 


when the time came for it to make its first | 


change—to go down into the soil and 
become a chrysalis—instead of doing so it 
got into a most restless state, hurrying back- 
wards and forwards, and round and round. 


This went on for many hours; but at last, | 


when, after a short absence, I visited it again 
to see how it was progressing, it had under- 
gone a change, but it was a change that 
puzzled me more than ever. There lay the 
skin of the caterpillar, quite lifeless, and 
nearly empty, and by its side lay a creature 
nearly as big as the caterpillar had been, but 
such a singular object that I hardly know 
how to describe it. It had no particular 
shape, was white and soft, and full of life— 
the most disgusting, loathsome-looking thing 
one canconceive. As I tell you, I could not 
understand it at all. What had become of the 
caterpillar I could not think, and neither 
could I imagine how this other strange crea- 
ture had come there ; and so I went off to 
a friend who understood such things much 
better than I to have it explained. And 
then I found out how common a thing it was 
that had taken place. 

God, for the protection of these creatures, 
puts within them something which we call 
Instinct, which teaches them what they must 
do so as to keep themselves safe from their 
enemies. With this one I am speaking of 
it is simply to keep itself hidden under 
the leaves, and to let nothing tempt it out. 
But even caterpillars do not always do what 
God teaches them to do. They see, a little 
in front of them, a green leaf, brighter, 
and fresher, and sweeter than any that they 
can reach whilst remaining under cover, ancl 
so they venture out to it. And then, see 
what happens. One of their enemies—a fly 
that looks very much like a bee—is always 
hovering about and watching for them, never 
seems to grow weary; and no sooner does a 
caterpillar show itself than down it pounces, 
and pierces a little hole in the skin and 
deposits an egg. It is all done in a second, 
and though the caterpillar seems in pain for 
an instant, it soon goes on eating again, the 
wound heals, and it seems as if no harm will 
come of it. But wait a little. The egg that 
was put under the skin of the caterpillar in 
a short time hatches, and becomes a living 
creature within the body of the caterpillar ; 
and then it grows, and grows, and feeds— 
feeds on the caterpillar itself—until at last it 
reaches its full size, and is itself ready for its 
change. When this is the case, it kills the 
poor caterpillar by living on its vital parts. 
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Then it makes a hole in the dead caterpil- 
lar’s side and rolls itself out. 

Now, dear children, I do think this is a 
most striking lesson. That deadly, and at 
first little thing, may well represent sin. And | 
then see how exactly it all teaches what the 


text teaches, and indeed how it explains the | 


text. It was the caterpillar’s evil desire that 
led it into danger. So you see how the 
caterpillar and James both teach the same 
lesson. ‘Every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own evil desire and en- 
ticed. And evil desire, when it conceives, 
brings forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, 
brings forth death.” 
JOHN CROFTS. 
FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening hymn: “ Lord, a Little Band and Lowly.” Lesson: 


Mark x. 46—52. Closing hymn: “All Praise” (in some 
versions “ Glory’’) ‘‘ to ‘Thee, my God, this Night.” 


I was walking quite alone on the bank of | 


the River Nile in Egypt, some hundreds of 
miles awsy from where it runs into the sea. 


Suddenly I heard shouts behind me on the | 


sunny plain, and these came from three men 
running fast after me. ‘“ Perhaps they are 
robbers,” I thought, so I waited quietly under 
a tall palm-tree until they came near, and I 
held my loaded gun. 

The men rushed up close, then they all 
knelt down on the sand, and then I found 


two of them were leading a poor fellow who | 


was perfectly blind, but they brought him to 
me to be cured of blindness because I was 
“ an Englishman.” 

Poor creatures! they did not know that 
only God can give sight to the blind. Jesus, 
who was aman, could cure the blind, because 
Jesus was also God. 

Will you look at what David says about 
this in Psalm cxlvi.? Then turn to the 
eleventh chapter of St. Matthew, and see 
what the Lord Jesus says about the blind. 

Well, I was under a palm-tree. Now a 
palm-tree has a very tall stem growing up, 
and very long roots growing down. See 
how pretty it looks even in our picture (Fig. 1). 

David, who was once a shepherd ‘boy, 
wrote a most beautiful verse about the palm- 
tree. Itis in Psalm xcii., and will you now 
read it? He says the righteous shall “ flourish 
like the palm-tree.” Now the palm-tree has 
beautiful leaves all the year round, and it 
has very sweet fruit, called “ dates,” some of 
which we can buy in England. 

The palm grows in the sandy desert, but 


its long roots go down below the hot, dry | 


sand, ‘into the cool waters underneath, I | 


think that David means to say in that verse 
that a boy or girl who loves God has thoughts 
in the mind like deep roots, and has words 
on the tongue, and conduct every day, like 
| pretty graceful palm-leaves ; and has sweet 
| fruit in what he thinks and says, like the 
palm dates. The Jews used to have a time 
of rejoicing called “ the feast of palms,” and 
they still keep this feast, even in London. 











Fig. 1. 


Then they leave their common rooms and live 
for some days under green bowers in their 
court yards to remind them of God’s good- 
| ness long ago. Once when Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem the people “ took branches 
of palm-trees,” and you will see what they 
did with them if you turn to the rath 
chapter of St. John and find the verse for 
yourselves. We hear about palm branches 
to be used when Jesus will come back in 
glory to meet those men and women and 
boys and girls who love Him now. Can 
you find the verse about this in the Book of 
the Revelation in 7th chapter? See how it 
tells us that we shall carry palm branches. 
People who were conquerors and who got 
victory used to do that. Little boys and 
girls, who are very weak, can still have victory 
through Jesus, “who giveth us the victory,” 
as St. Paul tells you in 1st Corinthians 15th 
chapter ; and will you find the verse? It is 
a long way on in that chapter. 

David says more about “ the righteous” in 
| that verse you have read in the ninety-second 
Psalm, “ He shall spread abroad like a cedar 
in Lebanus.” 

Look at our picture No. 2, which shows a 
cedar on Mount Lebanon. It has not one 
tall trunk, like the palm-tree, but it has 
many spreading branches. The cedar does 

| not grow in the sandy plain, but it clings to 
the rugged rock on the lofty mountains, “with 
strong ‘crooked roots to hold it fast, so that 
it can stand in terrible blasts of wind and 
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snowstorms; and the more the ola blows 
the more the roots hold to the firm rock. 





Fig. 2. 


Once that great cedar was only a little 
shrub, but it grew taller, broader, and 
| stronger; just as young little Christian boys 
and girls will grow in grace if they are rooted 
| in the “ Rock of Ages ;” and “ that rock was 
| Christ” (1. Cor. x. 4). 





Dear young readers, try to be like the 
cedar, “rooted and grounded” in Him, while 
you are like the palm-tree, with sweet fruit in 
life and victory after death. 

Now let us go back to the River Nile 
again. I have walked by it hundreds of 
miles, and sailed on it in large vessels and in 
| steamboats, and I have skimmed over its 

wonderful waters quite alone in my little 
| canoe. 

The greatest traveller in Africa was the 
good, loving, brave Doctor Livingstone, who 
was once a poor ragged boy in a cotton 
factory, but afterwards he was for many years 

| a good missionary of Jesus Christ in Africa, 
where at last he died. 

This wonderful River Nile rises in the 
middle of Africa, and for the last twelve 
_ hundred miles of its course it flows on to the 

| sea without any other stream running into it. 

So the sun dries it up, and it is smaller near 

the end. 

Pharaoh and the Egyptians in the days 
| of Moses lived in that “tongue” of the river 

shown in our picture No. 3. One of the 
huge pointed stones which the ancient 

Egyptians carved and set up in their temples 

is now being brought from Africa in a ship 

| to London. Itis called “Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

I saw it last on the sea-shore in Egypt, and 

perhaps Moses himself looked on that very 

Stone, for it is the oldest obelisk in Egypt. 
About two hundred miles from the end of 
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the Nile the river aia out into seven 
streams, and all of them used to run into the 

















sea, so it was called “‘ The Seven-mouthed 
Nile,” and the river itself is still called a 
“sea” by the Arabs. The picture above 
shows this, where the streams spread like a 
“tongue.” Now look at the verse near the 
end of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, and 
read what God said He would do about this 
“tongue,” and this River Nile, called then 
“the Egyptian Sea,” as the Egyptians call it 
even now. Much of the prophecy has already 
come quite true. For now, instead of seven 
streams running into the Mediterranean Sea, 
there are only two, and a railway bridge 
crosses the Nile, so that men now “go over 
the river dry shod ;” and perhaps the new 
railway now open there may be the “ high- 
way” which is spoken of in the last verse of 
the chapter. 

Try and find out a verse in the third chap- 
ter of Exodus where the Israelites walked 
through the sea on dry land, and another 
verse in the third chapter of Joshua, which 
tells how they marched dry through a river 
forty years afterwards. 

You know that our Lord Jesus was once 
in Egypt when He was very young, and you 
can read about it in Matthew ii. r2—21; 
and I hope to tell you in my next paper about 
the town in Egypt where our Saviour lived. 

Like Moses living in Egypt, Jesus lived in 
a sinful world, and, like Moses, He leads us 
out of sin, and gives us God’s law and God’s 
comfort in the wilderness of this world. Like 
Joshua, Jesus leads us through death (as the 
river Jordan), and He will take all His flock 
and all His little “lambs” into the “ holy 
land” of heaven, the land of promise, where 
He lives now, and where He will be our 
king in everlasting glory. 

JOHN MACGREGOR. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


\ MONG the numerous assemblies which meet for 
conference and discussion upon various important 
subjects, at this season of the year, the Church Con- 
gress necessarily holds a prominent place, and must 
attract a large share of attention. The gathering 
took place this year at Croydon, under the presidency 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the sittings 
extended over four days, commencing on October gth. 
The principal meetings were attended by a very large 
body of the clergy, and by a great number of ladies 
and gentlemen, including very many eminent and 
well-known persons, and representing in some degree 


the chief schools of thought which find a common | 


home in the Established Church. It was clear to an 
observer, however, that the High Church party were 
in the ascendant, and sentiments which expressed 
most emphatically the sacerdotal, or at least the 
clerical, idea of the Church received the loudest 
measure of applause. ’ On the other hand a reference 
by the Archbishop to the Church over which he pre- 
sides as ‘the Church of the Reformation” evoked 
very emphatic tokens of dissent. 
address was a skilfully worded and at the same time 
kindly assertion of the comprehensiveness of the 
Church, which found a place for men so widely 
separated on many points as Keble, Arnold, and 
Simeon. The temper manifested by the Congress 


The Archbishop’s | 


upon the whole, throughout its discussions, was very | 


excellent, being almost entirely free from that bitter- 
ness and heat which have too often stamped the pro- 
ceedings of this and similar assemblies with dishonour. 
The programme of topics was quite a model of 
arrangement and comprehensiveness. 
some eighteen or twenty different subjects for dis- 


cussion in general or sectional meetings, and yet no | 


subject appeared to be unduly hurried through, and 
very valuable observations were made on almost all. 
There was scarcely any of the desultory comment, 
pro and con, which makes up a great deal of open 
discussion generally, but a set of ‘readers, who 


' their value lies. 


It included | 


were allowed twenty minutes, and of “speakers,” | 


who were allowed fifteen minutes, was appointed to 
deal with each question. The speakers were, in most 
cases, men of generally acknowledged ability, and 
were chosen on the principle of allowing the fullest 
expression to different classes of opinion and sym- 
pathy. The excellence of this method for the pur- 
poses of the Congress was manifest in the result. 


The preparation of a programme on such a scheme, | 
| refuge from the wretched rooms which cannot with 


dealing with questions so numerous and important, 
must have been a work involving immense labour 
and no little thoughtfulness and skill. 

The subjects which secured the largest audiences 
were “‘ Mohammedanism in relation to Christianity, 
and the prospects of Missionary enterprise towards 
it,” “The best means of promoting united action 


VII. N.s. 


and mutual toleration between different schools of 
thought within the Church,” ‘* The readjustments, if 
any, desirable in the relations between Church and 
State,’’ and ‘‘ The mutual relations of the Church and 
Nonconformity at various periods of the nineteenth 
century.’’ It would be untrue to say that the spirit 
manifested by all present, and the views propounded 
on all points, were unexceptionable, but there was a 
great deal of honest outspokenness on all sides- 
Those present generally seemed to feel the need of 
seeking for points of sympathy and union, and this 
feeling was not lost in the expression of the most 
divergent opinions, We were sorry, however, to 
notice that the subject of ‘‘ the relations of the Church 


| and Nonconformity”’ brought out the weakest and 


worst side of the Congress proceedings. Allusions 
to the work and claims of the Liberation Society, and 
to the old question of the parish churchyards, seemed 
to fan up at once a very large amount of bitterness 
and ill-feeling into a flame. It was well at any rate 
that Mr. Thomas Hughes was present, although he 
was listened to with impatience, to warn the clergy 
that many of them are making, in the opinion of the 
country at large and of such staunch friends of the 
Established Church as the House of Lords, a great mis- 
take as to the Burials Bill question. But altogether 


it is well that all subjects should be treated with frank- | 


ness and fulness from all sides, and it is in the fact 
that Church congresses thus bring men face to face, 
and give them opportunities to speak out before each 
other their opposing convictions, and also to “ pro- 
voke one another to love and to good works,” that 
Is it too much to hope that this free 
discussion will eventually lead Episcopalians and non- 
Episcopalians to understand each other better ?” 


LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


Amongst the many good works which claim our 
attention and sympathy, those which are carried on 
amidst the squalid courts and alleys of our great cities 
always appeal to us with peculiar force. Life in such 
places of abode certainly exists under disadvantages 
which few of us, more ‘happily situated, can realise. 
The first conditions of truly wholesome living—space, 
light, and air, God’s freest natural gifts to man—are 
wanting, wanting at any rate in anything like 
adequate abundance. The people pine in many 
instances like plants kept in perpetual shade; clean- 
liness and even decency are almost impossible ; and 
the fierce excitement of drink and the low attractions 
of the gaudy, comfortless ginshop are sought as a 
stimulus for the depressed and jaded system, and as a 


any propriety be called homes. Those who are 
familiar with London know Drury Lane as a region 
in which such courts and alleys still unhappily abound. 
The report of a mission which is being carried on there 
by Mr. Hambleton and several fellow workers has 
been sent to us and we have read it with much interest. 
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We should like to bring this work under the notice of 
readers having time for inquiring into its character more 
fully and the disposition to help it by gifts of money or 
in other ways. The mission premises, known as the 
*« Workman’s Hall,”’ are situated at 65 and 66, Drury 
Lane, W.C. Mr. Hambleton earnestly invites any 
who may be able to do so, to visit the place and see 
what is being done. Describing the state of things 
in that densely crowded and miserable neighbour- 
hood, the report states that ‘‘ there are nine thousand 
families living in single rooms,” and that ‘ two thou- 
sand lodgers inhabit the wretched abodes called 
lodging-houses.” Of course police-inspection does 
something towards keeping down the mischief which 
has a constant tendency to arise in such quarters ; but 
how much remains for the Christian philanthropist to 
deal with can be imagined. Mr. Hambleton’s work 
appears to be comprehensive in its scope and intelli- 
gently adapted to the circumstances of the case. 
Besides religious services, Bible-classes, and a Sunday- 
school, we find mention made of popular lectures, a 
logic class, children’s mectings, youths’ improvement 
and recreative classes, and temperance meetings, and 
of a library of sixteen hundred volumes, and a savings 
bank. There is also a “ band of mercy,” for inculcat- 
ing and promoting kindness to dumb animals; and 
we are particularly pleased to notice that ‘‘the mis- 
sion of flowers” is recognised. Two thousand bed- 
ding-out plants have been supplied to the mission by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
for distribution among the inhabitants of the district, 
and many of these may be seen growing in the 
windows of those dingy lanes and streets. Mr. Ham- 
bleton notes that wherever flowers are cultivated in 
these homes of the poor, the people are ‘of the 
better sort.’’ This accords with our own observation, 
which has led us more than once in these pages to 
draw attention to the usefulness of efforts of this 
kind. Flowers seem to bring with them, even into 
| the humblest cottage or the most squalid room, some- 
thing of brightness, of beauty, and of hope; and the 
encouragement of their cultivation may fitly and 
wisely be made part of a mission intended to serve 
the highest ends. The object of the Drury Lane 
mission seems to be to set in operation as many 
useful agencies of all kinds as possible, and so by all 
means to save some. The sad condition into which 
men and women may fall and poor little children be 
born, even in the midst of the greatest centre of 
Christian civilisation in the world, is a dark stain 


upon our social system, and gives glimpses of the | 


possibilities of human nature in some respects more 
startling and dreadful than heathenism can afford. 
Those labouring faithfully and earnestly to remove 
this reproach and to meet this terrible need, deserve 
the sympathy and aid of Christian people everywhere. 
The following observations which we find in the 
report are worthy of attention: 


‘*We discourage as much as possible systematic 
relief; indeed, the pauperising taint is completely 
stamped out. In cases of illness, or sudden misfor- 
tune that we personally know, we of course help, as 








in duty we are bound to do; occasionally, as at 
Christmas or in severe weather, clothing, a small 
loan, coals, grocery, and Christmas dinners to the 
extremely poor attendants, a service of this kind is 
most acceptable, and does no harm to the recipients. 
Our successful penny banks and temperance societies 
have rendered the relief system almost unnecessary. 
The people have now learnt self-respect and self- 
reliance, and give more money than they receive. 
What is spent in kind is mostly in the shape of social 
parties for the poor men’s Bible-classes, who are 
hardly accessible to any permanent religious influences 
without them. Ever since a hungry child told us she 
‘ would rather have something to eat than all our jaw,’ 
we have somehow felt that a change in position 
would prompt us to make the same remark.” 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GREAT CRIMES. 


It is a very suggestive fact that for more than a 
week during the past month the daily newspapers 
devoted more space to the report and discussion of 
a trial for murder, alleged to have been committed 
in the neighbourhood of London, than to the record 
of the fearful war between Russia and Turkey, or of 
the desolation and suffering caused by the famine in 
India. The case of the four persons, two young men 
and two young women, believed to have been impli- 
cated in bringing about, by cruelty and starvation, 
the death of the wife of one of the young men, 
seemed to excite for the moment greater attention 
than the horrible carnage of fiercely-contested battle- 
fields, or than the progress of a calamity which affects 
the lives of millions. The fact is, that war and famine 
are too colossal in their proportions, too vast in the 
scale of their disastrous effects, for ordinary imagina- 
tions to realise, when the scenes of suffering are dis- 
tant. The death by starvation of a single person in 
our own streets startles us, at least for a time, more 
than the news of a province decimated by the failure 
of successive harvests ; one ghastly crime committed 
at our own doors shocks the majority perhaps more 
painfully than the tidings of a conflict in which hun- 
dreds or even thousands have been slain in ordinary 
warfare. The difference is not wholly unreasonable ; 
for the preservation of social virtue, the maintenance 
of social order, the purity and efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of justice, the vindication of law, the 
public rebuke of iniquity, the assertion of the sacred- 
ness of human life—all these are matters which come 
immediately home to all of us, and which must be 
jealously watched over by the community at large. 
No doubt a good deal of morbid curiosity is aroused 
by the details of a great crime, and a good deal of 
bad taste, as well as want of high principle, is shown 
by some portions of the press in gratifying it. It is 
offensive to find the columns of the newspaper which 
lies upon the breakfast-table, and which comes into 
the hands of all the members of the family, filled 
with revolting and minute accounts of the facts which 
are brought to light in criminal procedure. And yet 


it is well to remember that one of the safeguards of 
justice in this country is the publicity given to the 
transactions of our courts; and it shows a want of 
thoughtful reflection to inveigh too lightly and sweep- 
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ingly against the part which newspapers take in 
securing this publicity, The saddest thing is that 
crime should be so common, and that thus the mate- 
rials for these extended reports should be so abun- 
dant. In the case to which we have referred, the 
sentence of death which had been pronounced upon 
the four prisoners has been commuted, chiefly it 
appears on the ground of medical testimony, which 
was not forthcoming at the trial, to the effect that 
the immediate cause of death was disease of the 
brain. The most anxious care has been expended 
upon the matter by the Home Secretary and the 
judges who advised with him; and the revision of 
the original sentence, while it shows that there are 
points which need consideration in the method of 
our criminal procedure, will we suppose be accepted 
by the country generally as adequately meeting the 
legal requirements of the case. That all the convicts 
were parties to a course of action utterly inhumane 
and immoral is perfectly clear, and it is deeply to 
be regretted that anything should have occurred 
to put this fact in the background, and to make 
it appear as if the criminals were in peril of being 
unjustly dealt with. It becomes none of us to 
speak hardly and harshly of those who have fallen 
into sin, Each one who knows himself is conscious 
of a share in the common sinfulness of humanity, and 
of personal transgressions ; and when we look upon 
the greatest criminals we may well recall the old 
Puritan’s often-quoted exclamation, ‘“‘ There goes 
John Bradford, but for the grace of God!” The 
career of these young people, who occupied a fairly 
respectable social position, and who went about look- 
ing and acting to all appearance very much like 
hundreds of other people with whom we meet every 
day, serves as a terrible warning of the slipperiness of 
the path of vice and crime, and gives emphasis to 
the solemn warning, ‘‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


THE HOP HARVEST IN KENT. 


The gathering of hops is one of the most picturesque 
sights which the field-labour of English farms can 
afiord. The harvest field has certainly lost something 
of its romance and human interest, whatever it may 
have gained in productiveness, since the power of 
steam has so largely supplanted the arm of the 
labourer. The ingathering of the fruits of the earth 
is so directly connected with the happiness and wel- 
fare of men, that the snort, and scream, and whirl of 
the engine seem sadly out of place as substitutes for 
the song of the reaper and the many signs of life and 
gladness which accompany the presence of those who 
come to gather in the gifts with which God has 
crowned the long toils and patient waiting of the 
year. But, happily, we are disposed to say, the 
application of machinery to the picking of hops 
seems to be an impossibility, at any rate for the 
present. Those fragrant clusters can only be picked 
by the hand from the tall and graceful creepers on 
which they are found, and which twine themselves in 
exquisite festoons upon the poles placed for their 








support. Happily, too, the fingers of women, and of 
even little children, can be employed in this light 
labour; all that is required in order to fulfil a task 
which will yield a very profitable return is a certain 
deftness of hand which women and children often 
possess in a higher degree than men. And so, from 
year to year, when the mellow light of September 
gently floods the fields with beauty, thousands of men, 
women, and children, from dark streets and dingy 
houses in London, especially in the East End, hasten 
away by train to find some three or four weeks of 
occupation and enjoyment in the hop gardens of Kent. 
It is a famous treat for the little ones and a 2rand 
time of enjoyment for the elder ones. Indeed the 
hop-picking excursion occupies much the same place 
in the domestic arrangements of these poor people as 
the trip to the seaside or the continent occupies in 
the plans of the wealthier classes, and when the 
weather is fine probably is in many cases just as 
fruitful a source of enjoyment; while the poor man 
has the advantage of his rich neighbour in this, that 
the larger the family he takes with him, if his children 
are not mere infants, the larger may be the pocketful 
of money which he brings back with him to London. 
There are families who manage to clear twenty pounds 
by their expedition. There is, however, a reverse 
side to the picture. The accommodation provided 
for the lodging of the hop-pickers was some years 
ago of the most miserable description, utterly inade- 
quate for health and comfort as well as for decency. 
Weare happy to know that a great improvement has 
taken place. Many of the owners of the hop-gardens 
have been led to interest themselves in the welfare of 
these annual visitors. Comfortable temporary build- 
ings have been in many instances erected, affording 
separate lodging for men and women, and arrange- 
ments for cooking. The clergy and ministers of 
various districts, with excellent and kind-hearted 
farmers and other residents, have taken an active part 
in this good work and in promoting in various other 
ways the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury has lent to the 
movement his valuable influence and assistance. It 
is believed that the average condition of the hop- 
pickers is now better in the hop-gardens than it is in 
their own too often wretched homes in London. A 
friend who has been staying in the midst of the hop 
district this season, tells us that he has been much 
struck by what he has seen. There is a marked 
improvement in the tone, conduct, and appearance of 
many who have been at work there. Of course there 
is much that is repulsive and melancholy still. Tll- 
conditioned people who escape from London for a time 
to country scenes and country air, do not always 
change their character and manners for the better, any 
more than do those who are above them in the social 
scale, when they for a time escape from the restraints 
of their every-day surroundings. There is a good 
deal of drunkenness in the neighbourhood of the hop- 
gardens, and some wretched victims of their own sin 
and folly will squander in debauchery and excess the 
entire earnings of themselves and their families during 
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their stay. But there are also many quiet, decent 
people, to whom the change is in every way a boon. 
In the sheds in which they lodge these gather together 
in the evening, when the early dusk has fallen, and 
spend an hour or two in reading; some of them 
bringing their own books with them, others welcom- 
ing the literature (not always the most suitable or 
interesting, it must be confessed) with which kindly 
visitors supply them. On entering a shed one even- 
ing, our friend was agreeably surprised to find a poor 
woman with a candle in one hand and a copy of 
Goop Worps in the other, reading aloud to an 
attentive audience of her companions. She said that 
she had bought the magazine at a railway bookstall 
on her journey down, and that, when better off, she had 
taken it in. It is noticed that where personal interest 
is shown in the hop-pickers by those to whom the hop- 
gardens belong, the moral effect is always greater than 
where such manifestations of kindly feeling are left to 
mere outsiders. Religious services of various kinds are 
held in many of the hop-gardens on Sundays, and in 
some cases with very happy results. Perhaps one of 
the most useful ways of giving help to these people 
would be for persons of influence in the districts in 
which they are temporarily employed to provide tem- 
porary savings banks into which the wages earned 
might be placed and transferred to their homes in 
London ; for the poor as well as the rich find that 
money is very apt, according to the old proverb, to 
burn a hole in the pocket ; and many people who go 
astray do so through sheer weakness of will, and might 
be “kept straight ” by the kindly sympathy and help 
of one a little stronger or less tempted in some direc- 
tions than themselves. 


OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR EDUCATION. 


On the re-assembly of the London School Board, 
after the recent summer holidays, Sir Charles Reed, 
the chairman, according to his annual custom, reviewed 
the work of the Board during the preceding year. 
The progress that has been made within the last 
seven years in the provision of schools and edu- 
cational machinery and agencies for elementary in- 
struction is remarkable. The school provision of the 
metropolitan district is now 505,323 as against 
262,259 in 1870. The most casual observer passing 
from one district of this vast city to another cannot 
help observing the rapid multiplication of the spacious 
and well-arranged school buildings, which have sprung 
up under the auspices of the School Board, and which, 
with their bright, substantial aspect, often pleasantly 
relieve their very dingy surroundings. Sir Charles 
showed by illustrative facts and figures that the 
general progress of the children is very gratifying, 
and full of promise for the future ; also that very con- 
siderable reductions have been effected through the 
agency of the Board in the cost of juvenile crime 
and pauperism. The following extract will be read 
with especial interest: “‘The magistrates of London 
and the Commissioners of Police for the city 
and metropolis have all borne cordial testimony 
to the fact that there has of late years been a 








great diminution under the former head [that of 
crime], and that through our instrumentality every 
known gang of young thieves has been broken up. 
A report from the Governor of Holloway Prison 
states that the juvenile criminal population has yearly 
decreased, so that instead of 136 males and 26 females 
received in 1869, the number of the present year have 
been only 28 males and no females.” The report 
attributes the decrease to the School Board. All who 
are concerned for the elevation and progress of our 
country in what is good and tre and right must 
rejoice in such facts as these; and although the ex- 
pense of this great movement has added considerably 
to the already heavy burdens of many ratepayers, such 
expenditure, if wisely controlled, is of the kind which 
gives satisfaction. The School Board, we may remind 
our readers, is but part of a larger movement. It is 
one of the forms in which a quickened interest in the 
young lives about us, a deepening appreciation of our 
responsibility to children, and a more intelligent 
apprehension of the best conditions of true and 
wholesome training, are manifesting themselves. 
It is for Christian parents and for the Christian 
Church to bear in mind that with the brightening of 
these young intelligences the need of a corresponding 
care over their moral and religious training becomes 
increasingly urgent and important. We may add too 
the hope that this attention to the elementary educa- 
tion of children of the artisan class will become, as 
the years go on, less and less an interest in a par- 
ticular class, and that, in some suitable way, it will 
be extended to the children of all classes. We 
should like to see the profession of teaching —so 
transcendent in its importance and influence—fenced 
round, as the professions of law and medicine are, in 
such a way that no one should be permitted to enter 
upon its responsible duties without having given to 
some properly constituted public body evidences of 
fitness for the task. 


IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


From India the news could scarcely be better. The 
rainfall has been general and prolonged in the dis- 
tricts which have been suffering so terribly from 
famine, and the prospects are altogether hopeful. 
By February next this dark and melancholy expe- 
rience will probably be over, and the rulers and 
people of India will be able to gather up the lessons 
taught by the fearful drought from which millions 
have been suffering. It is necessary to reiterate the 
warning that this prospect, while affording great 
cause for thankfulness and hope, only very partially 
relieves the present distress. People cannot live on 
expectations, and the anticipation of a plentiful 
harvest in a few months time will not satisfy the 
hunger of to-day. The energy of the Indian admi- 
nistration and the liberality of voluntary helpers at 
home must still be severely taxed. Meantime, we 
rejoice to hear that the import of rice into the Presi- 
dency of Madras is abundant. A newspaper correspon- 
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dent has described the shore near the town of Madras 
as being covered with stacks of bags, filled with this 
staple food of the people, fifteen feet high, along a 
distance of two miles. The price has fallen rapidly, 
and we find it impossible to feel any regret when we 
hear that many ‘speculators’ have become serious losers 
| in consequence of the fall. The chief difficulty still is 
in the distribution of the food, and it becomes more 
clearly certain that in order to provide against such 
calamities in future, one great necessity is for the im- 
provement of the means of transport. Cheap railways 
would seem to be more urgently needed even than 
inrigation works; although both will be needed in 
order to develop the resources of the country and to 
guard it from calamities such as those from which it 
is now suffering. How desirable, on mere financial 
grounds—to say nothing of higher considerations—it 
is that the Government should earnestly devote its 
attention to these requirements is clear from the fact 
that the cost of the present famine is already esti- 
mated at fifteen millions sterling, besides losses of 
revenue in a more or less direct manner, and that 
within the last hundred years sixteen famines on a 
large scale have occurred, twelve of them in the present 
century. Itis gratifying to learn that the adminis- 
tration of the Mansion House Relief Fund is pro- 
ceeding in a manner which gives great satisfaction to 
observers, and is of immense service to the popula- 
tion on whose behalf it is given. As we write, this 
fund is rapidly mounting up to £400,000, and the 
average daily amount sent in has only slightly dimi- 
nished. This is a noble evidence of sympathy and 
generosity on the part of the British people, and has 
produced a deep impression throughout India. This 
Christian kindness will, we cannot doubt, have a 
gracious influence upon the hearts of multitudes of 
our Hindoo fellow-subjects. It may, perhaps, con- 
tribute in some small measure to teach the lesson, 
which the world is so slowly learning, that the 
mightiest power in the universe is the power of love, 
and that it is love, not force, which shall everywhere 
win the final victory. 


THE COURSE OF EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


The affairs of France have been so deeply interesting 
for some weeks past, and especially as the critical day 
of the General Election, October 16th, drew near, that 
to some extent attention has even been diverted from 
the course of the great struggle in Eastern Europe, 
and the political and national possibilities associated 
with it. Now that the elections are over, it is found 
that the result is very much like what was anticipated 
by all thoughtful observers. A larger number of the 
French people have voted than ever before, and a 
decisive majority of the new Chamber of Deputies is 
composed of Republican politicians, while it is pro- 
bable that that majority will be yet considerably in- 
creased when an inquiry is made, in the ordinary 
course of things, into the validity of the election of 
various members. The utmost efforts have been put 
forth by the Marshal and his friends in order to bring 
about a diferent result ; and the Conservative friends 








of despotic government have found ardent supporters 
in the ranks of the priesthood. The French Con- 
servatives seem resolved that there shall be no doubt 
about their unwillingness to trust the people. They 
are possessed with the idea that in political affairs 
the population must be treated like children, must be 
drilled into submission to whatever their rulers may 
think good for them, and must learn not to meddle 
with the true weapons of political life—free discussion 
and inquiry and action under a sense of deep personal 
responsibility. The question still upon every lip is, 
What course will the defeated Marshal and his 
Ministers now take? In the face of the majority 
against them, they will be able to pass no important 
measure, and there is every prospect of a complete 
block for a time in the political business of the country. 
Meantime the attitude of the French people generally 
has been such as to excite admiration, and to give the 
best ground for hope with regard to the finally suc- 
cessful issue of the struggle. As Mr. Gladstone 
observed lately, France is clearly making wonderful 
progress in her political education. The country is 
showing an increasing apprehension of the trie nature 
of constitutional principles, and an increasing pre- 
paredness to embody them in becoming action. In 
these pages our chief concern is to note the bearing of 
these political movements and changes on the re- 
ligious life and progress of the French people. It 
cannot but be that this new order of things, which 
seems to be coming on steadily and rapidly, will 
greatly affect the action of the country with regard to 
the religious institutions existing there. It would be 
too much to say that there can be discerned any very 
definite tokens of the growth of a deeper religious 
earnestness in France. For the moment it seems, 
indeed, as if Liberal ideas in politics in that country 
were chiefly associated with a sceptical spirit, which 
not only doubts and questions, but does so with 
mockery and scorn of all that constitutes the Christian 
faith. This is the recoil from the superstitions 
fostered under priestly teaching and influence. But 
we cannot doubt that the eternal verities of religion, 
although they now seem to be obscured in France, 
will shine out at length all the more clearly when the 
free air of constitutional liberties shall have yet more 
fully penetrated French life and thought, and diffused 
its invigorating energies more perfectly. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Already the keen northern blasts, the sharp frosts, 
the cold rains, and the occasional falls of snow, which 
herald the approach of winter, have come upon the 
armies in Bulgaria, and have given warning of the 
severity of the hardships through which the hostile 
camps will have to pass during the next few months. 
The Turks have manifested an unlooked-for capacity 
on the field of battle, and the Russians have betrayed 
an unexpected weakness of organization and lack of 
generalship. The result has been that thousands of 
lives have not only been forfeited, but, judging from 
the observations and conclusions of military critics, 
have been actually thrown away. The Russian army 
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has experienced very serious checks and disasters, 
although there still seems to be a decided preponder- 
ance of strength on the Russian side. Although 
Russia’s resources are by no means ample so far as 
money and materials are concerned, there cannot bea 
doubt that they are still far superior to those of 
Turkey, and if the war be persisted in, as appears 
sadly probable, through another summer, there can 
be little doubt that Turkey must yield. But who can 
reckon up the cost of blood and treasure at which 
such a triumph must be gained? As this goes to 
press, we read of a “‘ great victory ” won by the Rus- 
sian army in Asia, after a prolonged series of abortive 
efforts ; but the conviction seems to be settling down 
upon the minds of observers that no decisive issue is 
to be expected from the present campaign. The 
prospect is a dark one, and the reflections which it 
suggests are bitter. The tidings which reach us of 
the state of the armies are most melancholy. Tens 
of thousands of men are encamped on ground which 
the autumn rains have transformed into a vast bed of 
mud; fever, dysentery, and other sicknesses are 
cutting off hundreds upon hundreds by death. The 
imagination is baffled by the sufferings which are 
being endured, not only by soldiers in the camp and 
on the battle-field, but also by the unnumbered thou- 
sands of women and children amongst whom, directly 
and indirectly, the war is making havoc. So far as 
the soldiers are concerned, it is some comfort to hear 
that the Russian Government seems to be really in 
earnest in the endeavour to make provision for the 
alleviation to some extent of the rigours of the winter, 
Stores of blankets, clothing, and necessaries for the 
sick and wounded, are being pushed forward in vast 
quantities to supply the pressing need. Among the 
benevolent efforts being made by neutrals on behalf 
of sufferers from the war, we note those of Dr. 
Ziemann, well known to many benevolent persons in 
the country, who has been long labouring with 
immense energy, skill, and zeal on behalf of the poor 
refugees of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro. 
Dr. Ziemann has been trying to arrange with the 
Turkish Government for the safe return of these poor 
creatures to their homes, but his efforts have been 
unsuccessful. He feels that any attempt to send them 
back would expose them to disaster and death, and 
with the cold, hungry, wet, and almost hopeless mul- 
titudes around him, he is alarmed at the prospects of 
the coming winter. Dr. Ziemann is backed by the 
Manchester Evangelization Committee, the secretary 
of which (Mr. Sinclair) writes begging that the 
benevolent would replenish the now exhausted ex- 
chequer. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE HARVEST FIELD IN CHINA, 

We should like, with very special emphasis, to call 
attention to the September number of the little 
quarterly publication issued by the Foreign Missions 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
the title of which, Zhe Gospel in China, is no doubt 
familiar to many of our readers, It contains, within 





the brief limits of some fifteen pages, a’ singularly 
affecting sketch of the life and work of the late Rev. 
Dr. Carstairs Douglas, who after more than twenty 
years of missionary labour in China was suddenly cut 
down, at Amoy, by cholera in June last. Dr. Douglas 
was only in his forty-seventh year, but he has long 
been regarded, by those best able to judge of him 
and his work, as belonging to the very front rank of 
those distinguished men who have laboured with 
signal success in a field in which such success can be 
secured only by the combination of the highest 
mental endowments with rare devotedness of spirit. 
Dr. Douglas presented this combination, and his 
unlooked-for removal is not only felt as a severe blow 
to the mission at Amoy, of which he was the senior 
member, but as a great loss to that comparatively 
small band of European and American Christian 
teachers who are seeking to spread the Gospel among 
the millions of China. He was the youngest son of 
a learned and excellent Presbyterian minister, and 
in that quiet Scotch manse he and his brothers re- 
ceived the first impressions and instructions which 
helped to prepare them for the honourable positions 
which, as we believe, they have all attained. Asa 
student in the Glasgow University, Carstairs Douglas 
was much under the influence of his pastor and friend, 
the late vigorous and holy William Amot, From the 
time of his arrival in China to the last days of his life 
he gave himself with sustained and indomitable ardour 
to his work, and thus, it is to be feared, prepared 
himself to become the victim of the terrible dis- 
ease to which he succumbed. His knowledge of 
the Chinese language and literature was remark- 
ably accurate and extensive, and was obtained by 
the most laborious and conscientious toil. He 
published in 1873 a dictionary of the colloquial lan- 
guage of Amoy, which gave evidence of his rare 
scholarship, and is greatly valued for its practical 
usefulness. He was an enthusiastic and indefatigable 
missionary, with an unquenchable eagerness for 
evangelistic work, with a broad and liberal intelli- 
gence in his methods, and with a gentleness and 
humility of spirit which secured him the devoted 
affection of his brother missionaries. He died after 
a few hours’ illness, calmly trustful, but leaving to 
his friends that which is more precious than death- 
bed sayings—the remembrance of a consecrated life. 

Dr. Douglas had just returned from the missionary 
conference at Shanghai, and one of his last acts was 
to send to the treasurer of the English Presbyterian 
Mission a number of copies of an appeal addressed 
by the hundred and twenty missionaries who com- 
posed the Shanghai conference ‘‘to the various 
mission boards, colleges, and churches of the world, 
for more men and women for China.” He was very 
anxious that this appeal should be widely published 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and important and 
impressive as the appeal is in itself, it will probably 
be read with deeper emotion by not a few from the 
fact that it comes, in this case, fresh from the hand 
of one who has just fallen in the field on which he 
had toiled and fought so well. The address speaks 
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for itself, and we cannot but lay before our readefs 
its principal passages :— 


«T, China is by far the largest heathen country in 
the world. Including its dependencies, it embraces 
a territory larger than the whole continent of Europe; 
or, excluding the Mohammedan kingdoms, it is 
about equal: to all the rest of the heathen nations 
combined. 

“TI, It is also beyond all question the most im- 
portant. The discoveries of Livingstone revealed a 
grand future for Africa; the wealth of India is well 
known; but no heathen country in the world can for 
one moment be compared to China. Its mineral 
resources alone rival those of the Western States of 
America, and indicate that China will be one of the 
great nations of the future. 

“TI, The Chinese, though the oldest nation in 
the world, are as full of vigour and promise as ever. 
Intellectually they are fit foranything. In diplomacy 
and mercantile enterprise they have proved them- 
selves a match for the ablest and most far-reaching 
minds among ourselves. There are those among 
them who have mastered every new art and science 
we have set before them. Their enterprise and per- 
severance are proverbial. 

“TV. At the present moment one feature of the 
Chinese character deserves special notice. They are 
the great colonisers of the East. The natives of 
Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, the Philippine Islands, 
Timor, Borneo, the Sandwich Islands, &c., fall be- 
fore civilisation. Europeans cannot cope with the 
insalubrity of these climates. The Chinese alone 
have proved themselves able to maintain vigorous 
physical life in these regions. They are entering 
them by thousands, and in some cases tens of thou- 
sands, every year, and that in an ever-increasing 
ratio. They are also rapidly colonising Manturia, 
Mongolia, and Thibet. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Chinese will ultimately become the dominant 
race in all these vast countries, 

**V. A stream of immigration has of late set in 
towards Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
States of America, which is widening every year. It 
will prove a blessing or a curse, just in proportion as 
the fountain is cared for. 

‘We will not pursue this line of thought further ; 
the dark features of Chinese life and character oppress 
us. Chinese civilisation has been set against Chris- 
tian civilisation. Those who draw this comparison 
cannot have mingled with the Chinese people. Un- 
derneath their showy exterior the most pitiful, debas- 
ing, and cruel customs prevail. The highest autho- 
rity in the land testifies to this. The Peeking 
Gazette day by day demonstrates the prevalence of 
the grossest superstitions among all classes, from the 
Emperor downwards, 

‘We will not seek to harrow your feelings by 
entering into details. Of old it was said that men 
‘changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.’ The 
Chinese go farther than this. They not only worship 
the dead, and idols of wood and stone, but also, in 
many districts, the most loathsome creatures. Mere 
civilisation is no criterion of the moral condition of 
the people. We have all read of the debasing wor- 
ship of the ancient Egyptians, the horrid rites of the 
cultivated Phoenicians, and have stood aghast at the 
immorality of Greece and Rome during the most 
glorious epochs of their history. We do not say that 
the Chinese have reached the same depths of iniquity, 
but we do affirm that, with the exception of immoral 
rites in religious services, parallels can be pointed out 





in China, at the present day, to almost every form of 
degradation, cruelty, and vice which prevailed in 
those ancient kingdoms. And what aggravates the 
case is that the Zterati and rulers of all grades—not- 
withstanding occasional proclamations to the contrary 
—make use of the prevailing superstitions to influence 
and govern the people. Thus the educated, instead 
of seeking to enlighten and elevate the masses, only 
bind the fetters of ignorance more effectually upon 
them. There is, therefore, no hope for China in 
itself. Under these circumstances millions pass into 
eternity every year! 

‘‘ There are, however, many indications of promise. 
(1) Thirty-seven years ago, there were only three 
native Christians in all China in connection with the 
Protestant missions. Now there are at least twelve 
or thirteen thousand, (2) A much larger proportion 
have applied for baptism during the past year than 
in any previous year, and the candidates have been 
generally of a higher type of character. (3) The 
empire is more open than ever for the preaching of 
the Word, and the Chefoo Convention of last year, 
together with the proclamations agreed upon, is 
proving a mighty instrument towards the more effec- 
tual opening up of the vast interior. (4) Not only is 
the country open to our efforts, but the minds of 
many in different quarters have been more or less 
aroused from their lethargy. (5) Multitudes are 
reading our books; and not a few are eagerly investi- 
gating the nature and bearing of Western innova- 
tions. 

‘© We earnestly appeal to the whole Christian world 
for help. There are still eight provinces in which 
there is not one resident missionary. Inothers there 
are only two or three; and, taking China as a whole, 
we stand as one missionary for Massachusetts, or two 
for Scotland. . . . We are in dead earnest. We do 
not know what to do for lack of men. The country 
opens, the work grows. Think of stations with only 
one man to hold his own against the surging tide of 
heathenism! We are ready to be overwhelmed by 
the vastness of the work. Many among us are 
tempted to undertake too many duties. Hence the 
broken health and early death of not a few of our 
best men. ... ° 

‘We want China emancipated from the thraldom 
of sin i this generation. It is possible. Our Lord 
has said, ‘ According to your faith be it unto you.’ 
The Church of God can do it, if she be only faithful 
to her great commission. When will young men 
press into the mission field as they struggle for 
positions of worldly honour and affluence? When 
will parents consecrate their sons and daughters to 
missionary work as they search for rare openings of 
worldly influence and honour? When will Christians 
give for missions as they give for luxuries and amuse- 
ments ? When will they learn to deny themselves 
for the work of God as they deny themselves for such 
earthly objects as are dear to their hearts? Or, 
rather, when will they count it no self-denial, but the 
highest joy and privilege, to give with the utmost 
liberality for the spread of the gospel among the 
heathen ?” 


AN ABANDONED MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


The immense difficulty and discouragements attend- 
ing Christian efforts on behalf of Mohammedans have 
often formed and still form the subject of serious 
and anxious inquiry on the part of the supporters 
of missionary enterprise. We are sorry to learn that 
the Church Missionary Society have felt themselves 
compelled, in the face of the obstacles which con- 
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front them in Constantinople, to withdraw their mis- 
sion from that city. We do not doubt that this 
course has been resolved upon as the result of a full 
and patient consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case; but this does not diminish the regret that 
by any part of the Christian army of evangelists, at 
any point, especially at the central seat of the 
Turkish power, the Christian flag should have to be 
lowered, and the Moslem confessed to be inconquer- 
able. 

The Society’s mission in Constantinople was 
established in 1819, in the development of a scheme 
of missionary enterprise started on behalf of the 
countries of the Mediterranean a few years previously. 
Its history has been chequered and interrupted and 
upon the whole unsatisfactory. The great hindrance 
has been the intolerance of Mohammedanism, admin- 
istered by the cruel and relentless government of 
Turkey. It was in 1843 that Lord Stratford Canning 
(then Sir S. Canning) obtained from the Porte, after 
tedious diplomatic proceedings, arising from the 
execution by order of the Turkish Government of 
some Mohammedans who had become Christians, a 
pledge to the following effect: ‘*The Sublime 
Porte engages to take effectual measures to pre- 
vent henceforward the execution and putting to 
death of a Christian who is a renegade.” These 
words, however, were afterwards held to apply only 
to the case of converts from Mohammedanism who 
had been born Christians, not to Mohammedans who 
had been such from their birth. It was in the course 
of the Crimean war that the British Government urged 
upon the Porte, and indeed demanded, that liberty of 
conscience should be granted, so that Mohammedan 
subjects of Turkey who became Christians should not 
be liable to punishment. 

In 1858 the Church Missionary Society, taking 
courage from the proclamation made by the Porte, 
in compliance with this demand, recommenced their 
mission, which had then for some time been sus- 
pended, for the direct purpose of evangelizing the 
Turks. During the succeeding six years some suc- 
cess seemed to attend these labours, and several 
converts were baptised. But in 1864, for some 
cause not assigned, ‘the Turkish police suddenly 
attacked the premises of the Church Missionary 
Society, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and of the Bible Society, and forcibly closed 
them, seized the Christian books, and threw the 
converts and inquirers into prison. Through the 
intervention of the British Ambassador the converts 
were afterwards released, and partial redress was 
obtained ; but the books were not restored, and a 
course of systematized obstruction and espionage was 
entered upon, and “ men suspected of Christian ten- 
dencies were sent off by scores into exile, and con- 
demined to work in the galleys.” From that time 
Christian evangelistic effort has been hampered and 
restricted in every way. During thirteen years only 
two baptisms have been reported by the society’s 
missionary, and in both cases temporary arrests fol- 
lowed. Having regard to the entire circumstances of 





the case, and also to the open doors presented for 


missionary labour in Africa, India, and China, the 


society have, as we have mentioned, withdrawn their | 


agent and brought their effort in Constantinople to a 
close. 
THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION. 

Africa has been called the “ Missionaries’ Grave,” 
and it seems as if, as the great field of African labour 
is opened up, the phrase were to be perpetuated, 
proving itself only too truly descriptive of the fact. 
The efforts being made to carry the Gospel into 
Central Africa can, it is clear, only be carried to a 
successful issue at the cost of valuable lives as well as 
of severe labour. 

It is little more than a year since Dr. John 
Smith went out.as the medical head of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Mission to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. A few weeks ago the Society received 
a telegraphic announcement of his sudden death. 

It is just twelve months since Dr. Black, of 
the Free Church of Scotland Livingstonia Mission, 
arrived, with others, at the scene of labour in which 
it was expected and hoped that he would render 
valuable service for many years to come. But he, 
too, has passed away, having fallen a victim to 
malarious fever at the early age of thirty-one. Dr. 
Black, who had originally been destined for the pro- 
fession of an architect, and had studied accordingly, 
turned to medicine, with the special purpose of fitting 
himself for missionary labour. He showed great 


| aptitude for his new calling, and won considerable 


distinction as a medical student at the Glasgow 
University. He was eminently unselfish and devoted, 
engaging heartily in Christian service, especially 
amongst the young, at the Barony Church, with which 
he was for some time connected. His spirit was 
fired with true missionary ardour, and he resolved to 
give himself to Africa, impelled in the choice of this 
sphere of labour by the desire “to do something 
original,” and ‘not to build on another man’s 
foundation.” It was within six months of his arrival 
at Lake Nyassa that his summons came, and his work 
was abruptly closed. As can well be understood, 
this loss has cast a gloom upon the little Christian 
colony of Livingstonia. Dr. Stewart, writing on 
behalf of himself and his fellow-labourers, says— 


“We are puzzled and perplexed when such an 
event as this occurs. Here was a man in every way 
admirably qualified, by his varied previous training, 
habits, and inclinations, for the field of his choice— 
and, indeed, for any mission-field. He has hardly 
commenced to work when he is called on to cease. 
It is the old and oft-recurring perplexity, due entirely 
to our limited views both of God’s providence, and 
our ignorance of the ends which are served by each 
man’s life on earth. Hence, though perplexed and 
saddened, we continue to believe in God’s wisdom 
and love, as knowing best and doing best.” 


These losses make a strong demand upon the 
Church’s faith, and form a new challenge to. the 
devotion ofits young men, whoare summoned forward 
to the vacant nlaces in the ranks. 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 
By HESBA STRETTON, AurTuor oF “JESSICA’S First PRAYER,” ETC. 
: | She carried a light in her hand, and it 
CHAPTER Vil~-th DIANAS PARLOUR. shone fully upon her face, which was some- 
ee another quarter of an hour Justin was what too worn and thin for her age. It was 
bidding the watch-dog be quiet, in a threat- | a noticeable face, with its finely-cut features 
ening voice that cowed the fierce animal; | and low broad forehead. Her complexion 
though he followed sniffing at the heels of | was a clear cream-colour, with no tinge of 
the untimely visitor, and uttering alow growl | red except in her lips, while her eyes and hair 
as if ready to spring upon him at any moment. | were dark as night. Mrs. Fosse, the wife of 
The front door of Rillage Grange had not | old Jeremy Fosse, at Herford, a woman of 
been opened for years, and tall, strong | few words, but of poetic instincts, said Miss 
plants of hemlock and mallow had grown in | Diana Lynn always made her think of the 
the chinks of the stone steps before it. But | moon-light. An expression of care and sad- 
Justin was at no loss to find an entrance, | ness had grown habitual to her; but as she 
without going through the large old kitchen, looked at Justin sleeping in her chair, a 
which had become the usual way of admis-| smile, mischievous yet shy, stole across her 
sion. There was a small side door sacred | face. Her girlhood had passed, though a 
to Diana, which had always been open to| melancholy girlhood, for she was already 
him as long as he could remember, when he four-and-twenty ; and the reserve and state- 
had brought messages as a boy from his step- liness of a somewhat self-contained, reticent 
father to Squire Lynn. It was not locked,| womanhood was growing manifest in her. 
and he entered by it as one quite at home in | But just now, with her dark eyes glittering, 
the household. A long, dark passage, with | and her lips melting into smiles, the dignity 
a feeble oil-lamp burning dimly at one end, had given way to a very pleasant mirthful- 
lay before him, and he marched along it ness. If she laughed, her laughter would be 
rapidly. low and sweet; but very few persons had 
He knocked at the door of a room half- ever heard Diana laugh. 
way along the passage, but there was no; She had scarcely paused there a minute 
answer, and he went in after a moment’s, when Justin became conscious of her pre- 
pause. It was an old-fashioned parlour, | sence, and started to his feet. Diana hastened 
with a low carved ceiling, and wainscoted | forward to meet him, and offered her hand 
walls. The roonasgm Herford Court were not | frankly, as to an old and intimate friend. 
unlike it; but here the furniture was still | He clasped it between both of his, and held 
more faded and antique, and there was an /it as he spoke quickly, though in a quiet 
air of poverty and of painful care-taking | voice. 
creeping over it. Yet it abounded in flowers! ‘“ Diana, my father is dead!” he said. 
and ferns, and these gave a brightness of| ‘I have heard of it,” she replied, witha 
colour to the shabby room, which caught his | grave look up into his face ; “ we heard of it 
eye pleasantly ; though he hardly knew what | this morning.” 
pleasgsl him, except that he was in Diana; “And half an hour ago,” continued Justin 
Lynn’s parlour. impulsively, “I was saying, would to God 
There was a fire burning cheerily on the | Diana was my wife!” 
hearth, and a lamp lit, though it was turned She withdrew her hand from his grasp, 
low, and shed only a very soft, subdued | and sank down on the chair from which he 
light through the place. Justin threw him-|had just risen. Her heart was beating 
self down into a large old chair, that was | tumultuously. Justin’s well-known face bore 
drawn up to the hearth, and felt all at once | the traces of violent agitation; and as she 
how worn-out and weary he was with the | glanced up at him, keenly yet shyly, she 
excitement of the last night and day. He | could see how tremulous his lips were, and 
closed his eyes, with a delicious sense of! what trouble was in his eyes. He hardly 
repose in. the warmth and comfort of the| looked as if he had come over the bleak 
fire-side after his toilsome walk ; and he did | cliffs that lay between them simply to declare 
not hear Diana return to her room some | his love for her. 
few minutes later, and after a momentary| ‘Forgive me!” he said, standing before 
start of surprise, stand looking at him with a| her, and speakingly appealingly. “I hardly 
quiet smile, | meant to say that to-night ; certainly I never 
VII. ns, 6 
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meant to say it so abruptly. But I do love 
you, Diana, with all my heart; I want you. 


ment, and almost against my will, what will 
you say to me?” 

‘Why is it against your better judgment, 
and against your will?” she asked. 
|  ** Because,” he said regretfully, “if you 


to be my friend. Don’t I know I am almost, 
if not quite, your only friend? Your chief 
friend I have been. I comfort you and help 


In one sense I protect you. And now if my 
hasty words raise a barrier between us, you 
will lose the full comfort of my friendship ; 
and I shall lose you.” 

There was complete silence when he 
finished speaking. Diana had leaned her 
| face on her hands; and he could see only 
the low, broad forehead, and the dark hair 
smoothly braided away from it, and gathered 
into a thick knot at the back of her small 
shapely head. He broke the silence after a 
pause full of pain to him. 

“T have done you no injury, Diana,” he 
said, in a broken voice, “ but I wish I could 
call back those hasty words. If I tell you 
this once that I love you, I will never trouble 
you so again. I never loved a woman as I 
love you. I was little more than a boy when 
I married Pansy’s mother; and you were 
only a child then. It is a man’s deep faith- 
ful love I feel now for you; and God knows 
you are dearer to me than anything else in 
the world; ay! almost dearer than Pansy 
herself, and she is more precious to me than 
words can tell. And oh! Diana, my love 
for her would never clash with my love for 
you.” 

“Why did you never tell me before?” she 
asked in a whisper. 

“Why do I tell you now?” he returned. 
“* Because I feel like a leaf tossed to and fro ; 
_ becaure all my life is being uprooted. I 
| spoke in sp ce of myself; I had no intention 

of speaking of it. I only meant to come in 
| and look at you, and hold your hand in 


Now I have said it, against my better judg- | 


will not be my wife, you will probably cease : 


you by coming here, to your miserable home. | 





|had brought him to her, had given him 
|a weather-beaten aspect, while his want of 
sleep and profound conflict with difficulties, 
known only to himself, had already marked 
| his face with a worn and anxious expression, 
She lifted up her dark eyes to him, with a 
strange, soft light beaming in them, and her 
lips melted again into a tender smile. 

“T do not wish to forget it,” she said 
very quietly. “I have always loved you, 
Justin.” 

*‘T cannot believe it,” cried Justin on his 
knees beside her, and holding her hands in 
his, that he might see her face, and read there 
whether she was mocking him or not; “ tell 
me again, Diana. Did you say you had 
always loved me?” 

“Why!” she said in a pleasant whisper, 
| who else was there? Ever since I was a 
little girl I’ve loved nobody else. You were 
| always so good to me, Justin; and so good 
| to every one. You are the best man I know; 
the best in the whole world to me. ‘There 
has never been any other to me.” 

He could scarcely catch the last words, 
though her lips were so close to his ear. But 
as she uttered them a noisy and peremptory 
ring resounded through the silent house, 
which till that moment had seemed empty ; 
and immediately afterwards a man’s loud 
voice shouted impatiently along the echoing 
passages, 

“Di! come here, Di! This moment!” 

“It’s my father,” she exclaimed, springing 
up hastily, “I must go gponce. You will 
not see him to-night, Justin? No; go home 
and rest. Good-bye, my dear.” 

Her voice lingered a little over her fare- 
well; but she was gone before he could 
answer, and he heard her swift, light step 
| speeding along the passage, in obedience to 
| her father’s boisterous summons. He had 
| often heard both the call and the obgglient 
| footstep before, but he had never felt chafed 
| to the degree he did to-night. For a moment 
| or two he stood irresolute whether to follow 

her into Squire Lynn’s unwelcome presence, 
| or obey her parting injunction to go home, 











mine for a moment, and listen to your sweet, | and seek the rest which was becoming im- 
quiet voice. I should have gone back again | peratively necessary. He opened the door, 
to my duty, feeling I had both gained and | and caught the sound of rude laughter and 
given strength. And now, like a fool, I’ve | loud voices issuing from .the dining-room at 
, cut down my own poor little gourd. Diana, | the other end of an intersecting passage. It || 
, you will never forget this.” would be mere folly and exasperation to 
| “No, I can never forget it,” she mur-| himself to face the riotous merriment of the 
| mured. half-drunken man ; so, quietly letting himself 
| He was still standing before her, looking | out by the side-door through which he had 
| miserable and dejected. His long, dark | entered, he passed again into the darkness 
tramp over the rough and wet paths, that | of the night. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—DIANA’S DECISION. 


Diana opened the dining-room door, after 
hurrying away from Justin, to obey her 
father’s call. He was still sitting at the 
dinner-table, with two visitors from Low- 


borough, who had dropped in since Diana | 


had left her father alone after dinner. Squire 
Lynn’s habits were well known, and it was 
seldom that he was without some chance 
companions to wile away the tedious hours 
until after midnight. It was his boast that 
he could drink as much as any man in the 
county if he might choose his own time for 
it, and begin only after having fortified him- 
self with a good dinner, and there were few 
drinking men in that, or the neighbouring 
counties, who had not tried their powers 
with him. 


He was still a handsome, fine-looking man | 


under sixty, with the same clear-cut features 
as his daughter. Till the last few years 
there had been a marked likeness between 
them, to the very poise of the shapely head, 
and the erectness of the supple and slender 
figure. But squire Lynn’s head was less 
erect, and his shoulders were more bent than 
they had been. His face had taken an un- 
healthy hue, and his eyes, which had been 
as clear and deep as Diana’s, had grown 
blood-shot. At this moment he was at that 
stage of intoxication when the most trivial 
or the most solemn incident alike provokes 
an uproarious laugh. As Diana opened the 
door hastily, and paused for an instant in 
some surprise at the sight of the two guests 
of whose arrival she had been unaware, he 
broke into that boisterous guffaw which had 
driven Justin out of the house. “Di!” he 
exclaimed, after his companions had risen 
and bowed obsequiously to the stately girl, 
but without venturing upon any other salu- 
tion, “I’ve some news for you, my little 
lass. Fleming here has brought it from 
Lowborough, and it’s too good to be kept till 
morning. Guess what old Herford’s done. 
Cut off his own son with a shilling, and left 
every penny to the parson!” 

“To Justin ?” was Diana’s startled excla- 
mation. 

“Ay! to Justin!” repeated her father, 
mimicking her tone, and breaking into 
another shout of merriment, “to our friend 
Justin, you know. Herford Court, 
4£1,500a year! Nota bad turn of fortune 
for a poor parson with less than £200. 
That's all, my girl. Off with you.” 

Diana readily obeyed. But she stepped 
back slowly and timidly to her parlour, where 


and | 


| she had left Justin less than three minutes ago. 
| She lingered at the closed door shamefaced 
and irresolute ; and when she opened it, and 
saw at a glance from under her drooping 
eyelids, that he was gone, she felt a momen- 
tary sense of relief, quickly followed by a 
chill of disappointment. Yet she was happy ; 
happier than she could ever have imagined. 
She sat down in her old chair, and gazed 
steadily though absently into the fire. Was 
it real that Justin had stood before Ler not 
ten minutes ago, telling her he loved her, 
and saying, “Would to God she was his 
wife”? She had been very miserable this 
morning, speechlessly miserable; for how 
could she put her sorrow into words that 
would not shock herself? She had almost 
been tempted to doubt God’s love for her ; 
and she had thought her lot was harder than 
the lot of any woman whom she knew. Yet 
all the while He had held this priceless gift 
in store for her. 

Diana hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed thankfully. The very thought of 
being chosen and loved by Justin made her 
feel humble, and unworthy of so much glad- 


ness. Her lot had been very different from 


that of other girls, different even from the | 


lives of her own brothers and sisters, who had 


each broken away from their father and their | 
dreary home, and taken their own course in | 


the world. Diana had never found it in her 


heart to do this. 
body to care for him but me.” 
the man to whom she stood in the relation- 


ship of daughter. Probably she did not 
know all his misdeeds as the world outside 


did ; but she knew that all respectable men | 


and women stood aloof from him, and from 
her as belonging to him. Her father had 
numbers of boon companions ; but she had 
only one friend. And that friend was the 
best man in all her little world; and he had 
just said that he loved her. What had she 
done that such a man should love her? 
After a while she sat down to her little 
writing-table, where she was used to write 
painful, pitiful letters to those brothers and 
sisters of hers who had strayed away into the 
wide world, and who had fallen mostly into 
trouble. They had quitted their post in 
disgust, and had fallen into other troubles. 
Diana was the only one who had been 
strong enough to resist evil. She could hear 
her father’s drunken laughter, and the shouts 
of his visitors echoing through the quiet 
house; and she paused to listen, with the 


{ 





‘‘He is my father,” she ! 
had often said to herself, “and there is no- | 
There had | 
been a stanch loyalty in her soul towards | 
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pen in her hand, and with the soft flush 
in her face dying away into paleness. Those 
other children of her father had forsaken him 
through anger and antipathy ; and was she to 
be lured away from him by any promise of 
joy and happiness to herself? She laid her 
head down upon the desk before her, and 
did not lift it again for a long while. There 
was no sob to be heard, and no tear fell from 
her eyes. If she accepted Justin, she must 
give up her father; and she asked herself 
mournfully, what would become of him, if he 
was left to run cn in his evil ways, with none 
of the checks she could interpose ? 


“Why did you go away so soon?” she 
wrote at last, not daring to begin with any 
epithet of affection. “ My father kept me only 
a minute, and I came back again to you, 
and found you gone. He called me to tell 
me you are to inherit Herford. I am more 
glad than I could say to you; for though 
poor Richard ought to be the heir, I have 
always feared that Herford Court would 
come to ruin, just as our old place is. You 
know how my father has ruined Rillage 
Grange. I cannot remember it very much 
better than it is now; but they say it wasa 
beautiful place, when it came to him from 
his father. You know what my father might 
have been ; and you know what he is. Well! 
Richard would have been as he is ; you will 
be what he might have been. 

“Justin, I am very sorry; I am almost 
heart-broken for him. Sometimes I feel all 
compassion, and grief, and tenderness for 
him ; and then it seems to me as though I 
could not go on, day after day, seeing him 
destroy himself. But I shall bear it better, 
and have more patience now, because you 
will help me. I ought to have said to you 
that I cannot be your wife, as long as my 
father needs me. ‘There is not a creature in 
the world who has any influence over him 
besides me. If I left him he would ruin 
himself swiftly, body and soul. Every one 
else has forsaken him, because they could 
not bear it. But God has given to me 
strength and courage to bear it; and I must 
never give him up. It would be next, thing 
to heaven to be your wife. But I ought not 
and I cannot quit my father even for heaven 
itself, if I can keep him back from any evil. 
Think of it. It may be long years; it may 
be nearly all our life-time. No, it would be 
best for you to forget what you have said to 
me this evening ; but it will be best for me 
to remember it, and live upon it. It will 
lift me up out of my dull and dreary cares 





to think that you have once really loved 
me. 

“Do not think Iam unhappy as I write 
this ; I am quietly, blissfully happy. I keep 
saying to myself, ‘ He loves me, he loves me!’ 
I may well be happy. There is not a woman 
in the world with whom I would change lots 
to-night. But it shall not interfere with our 
future friendship that you were once so good 
to me as to wish me to be your wife. It you 
marry some one else, as I almost hope you 
will by-and-by, I shall try to forget it then, 


for your sake; but until that time, I will | 
remember it morning and night, when I pray | 
You | 


God to bless you. He will bless you. 
will be a good rich man, as you have been a 
good poor one. Ah! my dear! I thank 
God Richard is not in your place to make 
another bad rich man in this little corner of 
England. I shall see Herford and Herford 
people good and prosperous. How much 
happier it is for me that I have not to bid 
you farewell, and see your face no more. 
That would make my life dreary indeed. 
But I shall see you still as often as ever. 
The road over the cliffs will be no farther, 


either for youor me. Ishall see you coming 


as my friend, bringing me courage and | 


patience to fulfil my duties. There will be 
no separation between us. You at Herford 
and I at Rillage, only the fields and the 
cliffs between us. Was it not the faith and 
love of true hearts, never altogether failing 


. . . | 
Him, which made our Lord’s life not one 
He was never left alone, | 


of utter suffering ? 
never but once; and then the Father was with 
Him. 
“ Yours, my dear Justin, 
“ DIANA.” 


She did not venture to read her letter 
again, after finishing it. If she could have 
been Justin’s wife! But that could not be. 
She was the only prop of the falling house. 
If she was not there what would become of 
George, to whom the estate would come, or 
what was left of it, at her father’s death ? 
How would poor Milly manage, with her 
brood of little children and her scampish 
husband, who would not work, but was not 
ashamed to beg? And Regy, far away in 
Australia, whose appeals for help to keep 
him from actual starvation oiten wrung her 
heart. They were all leaning upon her, and 
if she forsook her post they would sink low 
in actual poverty and degradation. She 
knew well how thriftless and extravagant 
they were, how incapable of helping them- 
selves out of their difficulties, and how 
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thankless to her for the little aid she could 
give them, snatched from the general wreck 
and ruin about her. But she could not 
abandon them or her father—no, not if the 
gates of heaven were thrown open to her. 
Squire Lynn was in the habit of saying, 
“Spoil your children, fool them to the top 
of their bent, let ’°em take their own way, 
and don’t cross ’em. I did it with my 
youngest, little Di, and just mark how she 
has turned out. There isn’t a woman like 


her in all the country round, and she never | 


went to school in her life.” 


CHAPTER IX.—DNIFTING. 


Justin did his utmost to shake Diana 
Lynn’s resolution, but she had a mind and 
conscience of her own, and was accustomed 
to abide by their decision. It was hard to 





have the chance of happiness urged upon | 


her and yet to turn away from it, and sen- 
tence herself to imprisonment with a drunken 
and eccentric father, whose mode of life 


| 


made it impossible for her to have any asso- | 


ciates of her own. Justin thrust upon her 
acceptance the highest earthly happiness she 
could wish for; but she would not take it at 
the cost of others, though he argued that her 


duty lay in choosing her own welfare and his. 
| of name from Webb to Herford, required by 


“Why do you tempt me?” she cried, 
almost indignantly. 
difficult it is for me to stand by my father 
and the others ? 


“Don’t you see how | 


It is no pleasure, no profit, | 


no glory to me to keep true to them! I| 
would rather be your wife than anything | 


else in the world, but I was born his daughter 
and their sister ; nothing can alter that. And 
you know they would sink lower than they 
are if I left my place here. You have every- 
thing you can wish for: your mother and 
Pansy, your estate and parish, and a hundred 


things to do and occupy you, all apart from | ) 
‘ humble home and his pastoral duties seemed 


me. Life cannot be lonely and desolate to 
you. You have everything you wish for.” 
“Except you, Diana,” he said persistently. 


“And I have nothing I wish for,” she | 


answered, ooking up to him with her dark, 
deep eyes, “ nothing but your love, and that 
I must set on one side as a temptation and 
a snare if you will not cease to urge me. I 
thought you had made me happier, but you 
are making me miserable.” 

“T will not make you miserable,” he said 
discontentedly ; “ but my life must be very 
poor and incomplete without you. My 
mother and Pansy! An old woman, not 
over-wise, and a little child, and no other 
companionship! All the hardship is not on 
your side, my darling !” 











compelled to bear his disappointment. In 
fact he was so occupied at this time, that 
except at short intervals his disappointment 
did not prey upon him. As Diana had re- 
fused to be his wife, at least for an indefinite 
season, he could noi confide to her that 
secret perplexity of his. The matter re- 
mained simply in his hands, and was drifting 
along to a quiet settlement. The whole 
neighbourhood was satisfied with old Richard 
Herford’s will, for which it had been fully 
prepared beforehand, and expressed its satis- 
faction in flattering terms to the new owner. 
His uncle Watson, the lawyer at Low- 
borough, expedited the final settlement of 
the afiairs with friendly expedition, taking 
them almost into his own hands, as though 
Justin was a minor. Though he was fond of 
both his nephews, he was glad of the turn 
which had made Justin the heir of Herford, 
feeling a rooted conviction that he would 
make a good provision for his younger 
brother, if ever he should turn up again, 
whereas the young scamp himself would 
have run through the property swiftly. He 
was one of the two executors appointed 
by the will, and he immediately applied for 
probate of it. He also effected the change 


the testator, as speedily as possible, almost 
without consulting Justin at all. But there 
was no reasonable objection that Justin could 
offer to these proceedings without confiding 
his difficulty to Mr. Watson. This he could 
not bring himself to do. He felt that he 
must keep his power in his own hands. 

But he was in no haste to leave his small, 
inconvenient vicarage, or to give up his 
living, distasteful as his profession was to 
him. Now that another career, the one he 
would have chosen, was open to him, his 


dearer to him. His church was better filled, 
and he fancied he could preach to his people 
with more result than formerly. There was 
no one to thwart or hinder him in his parish. 
Mrs. Herford was quite content to reign 
alone at the Court, if she might have the 
income of the whole estate to spend, but her 
own three hundred a year was insufficient to 
keep it up as it should be. Justin was not 
taking his proper place in the neighbour- 
hood, she complained, by dwelling in that 
little poky vicarage, and Mr. Watson sided 
with her. Justin ought to live as Herford of 
Herford Court was expected to live. 

But it was more than twelve months after 
old Richard Herford’s death before Justin 
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gave up his little living and removed to the 
Court. During that time he was _ busy 
making every possible inquiry after his miss- 
ing brother, and following up every clue 
that seemed likely to lead to his discovery. 
It was all in vain. No sign came to them 
that the prodigal son was yet alive, though 
in some far country. His mother, when she 
was in low spirits, wept abundantly over the 
mysterious fate of her poor boy; but Mrs. 
Herford was seldom in low spirits, now she 
was undisputed mistress of Herford Court, 
though she had some jealous misgivings with 
regard to Diana Lynn, and treated the friend- 
ship existing between her and Justin with 
chilling distance. 

it was not long before Justin Herford was 
made justice of the peace, for a magistrate 
was much needed in the neighbourhood, 
Squire Lynn being frequently unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of that office. All the 
cares of a landowner came upon him. In 
this throng of new duties the old ones be- 
came too burdensome. It had always been 
irksome to him to visit the sick and dying, 
to christen the infants, and bury the dead 
among his parishioners. He was a little 
more at home in the schools, asking ques- 
tions of the red-fisted, red-faced boys and 
girls fresh from the beach, especially when 
Pansy was with him, displaying her intimate 
acquaintance with every one of them, and 
prompting the answers that should be given. 
But he had not time for the iaithful dis- 
charge of these obligations; and when at 
last his conscience was satisfied that he had 
done all he could for the finding of Richard, 
he resigned his living, and, it being in his 
own gift, appointed to it his own friend and 
old college chum, a poor curate from a 
north-country parish, who accepted it with 
unbounded gratitude and joy. 

Gradually the neighbourhood began to for- 
get that Justin Herford, of Herford Court, had 
formerly be2n Justin Webb, the vicar of that 
little seaboard parish. He was the squire, 
and though the estate was a small one, he 
was one of the influential landowners in the 
county ; possessing an amount of education 
and cultivation superior to most of them. 
He was looked up to asa man of mark. If 
he was absent from the magistrates’ meetings 
all parties regretted it; and especially the 
accused, if they happened to be less culpable 
than they appeared to be. His business facul- 
ties, which had not found scope as a clergy- 
man, were developed in the successful manage- 
ment of his estate and the little village 
belonging to him. It was a singularly pros- 








perous life he led. He was a born master, 
with a quick eye to detect bad service or 
good, and a firm, quick will to exact from 
each person his best work. His lands were 


farmed to perfection ; and his tenants stirred | 
up to vie with him in the careful cultivation | 
His village was clean and | 
reading | 
The church, under | 
his friend Philip Cunliffe, was as well con- | 
He had his intimate | 
friend living within a stone’s throw of his | 
own home, and the woman whom he loved | 


of their ground. 
orderly, with savings 
rooms for his people. 


banks and 


trolled as his estate. 


with unswerving constancy and devotion 
within an hours walk of him. His little 
Pansy was blooming into a pretty, sweet- 
tempered, charming girl. 


hardly knew why. 


sunny days. But even this passed away, as 
year after year went by, bringing no news of 
his disinherited brother. 

CHAPTER X.—THE 


VICAR OF 


Puitip CuNLiFFE, the. friend to whom 
Justin had given the living of Herford, was 
an enthusiast in all the duties and offices of 
his profession. 
other obligation, and his whole heart was 
bent upon their fulfilment. There was a 
good share of asceticism in his temperament ; 
and worldly affairs of any kind had little 
interest forhim. He literally took no thought 
for his life, what he should eat, or what he 
should drink, or what clothing he should put 
on. He might be seen every day of the 
year, fine or stormy, marching with slow long 
strides about his parish to the most distant 
outlying homesteads, dressed in a shabby, 
white-seamed old coat, which had come very 
gradually down from the dignity of Sunday 
wear, to the last stage of brownness that it 
was possible for a gentleman’s coat to ex- 
hibit. His tall, spare figure, and gentle, 
absorbed face, were familiar to every one of 
his parishioners, down to the youngest child 
that could totter about the fields and lanes, 
or patter into the tide on the beach. He 
knew nothing, and could learn nothing about 
farming and fishing ; and his parish felt that 
he was all the more a parson for that. Both 
farmers and fishermen felt a mutual contempt 
for each other’s opinion in the calling that 
other had not been born to; and a parson, 
who meddled with neither, but stuck close to 
his books and his church, was worthy of their 
deepest respect. When Mr. Cunliffe stopped 


HERFORD. 


to speak to them at their work, with his thin, 


Yet there were | 
times when Justin’s sky was clouded, he | 
There was a slumbering, | 
subtle sense of insecurity underlying all his | 


He set them far above every | 
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worn features, and his absent gaze, which | leek, were picturesque enough ; but Justin’s 


seemed always straining to catch a glimpse of 
something far beyond the poor objects of 
their interest, they felt themselves in the pre- 


| 


eye was offended by the dirt and squalor of 
the unkept garden, and of the rooms within, 
which, however, he rarely entered. The old 


sence of a spiritual pastor and master indeed, | woman living in it, Martha Dart, and her 
as they had never done with Master Justin ; | daughter Leah, were the last of the bad lot 


for so they continued to call their landlord 
and magistrate. 

Though Mr. Cunliffe took no thought for 
his life, it was essential that some one should 
take thought for him, and for the food and 
clothing of the household. ‘The vicarage was 
full of children, till the small rooms which 
had appeared so inconvenient and comfortless 
to Justin seemed always overflowing with 
them. ‘There was not much order or neat- 
ness in the honse, and it would have been a 
work of difficulty to maintain either; but 
Mr. Cunliffe was too contemplative and rapt 
in thought to take much notice of the general 
discomfort and confusion. His study was in 
the attics, out of the noise and disturbance ; 
and there he spent most of his time when he 
was not about his parish business. Mrs. 
Cunliffe was a meek-looking little woman, 
with a soft step, and quiet muffled voice, apt 
to fall into awhisper. She was not a stirring, 
energetic, bustling person ; though the female 
population of Herford were in the habit of 
saying under their breath that she was a deep 
one. It was always with a reluctant step that 
any farmer’s or fisher’s wife carried her goods 
to the vicarage, where she was certain to come 
away beaten in her efforts to make a bargain. 
The offertory money passed through Mrs. 
Cunliffe’s hands ; and though there was very 
little real poverty or need in the parish, there 
were low murmurs current among the old 
folks, whose claims upon it had been more 
liberally met in Justin’s time. She had been 
known to give twopence to the mother of a 
family, plunged into sudden distress by the 
illness of her husband, with the encouraging 
remark, “ There! that will float you again!” 
The words had run into a proverb among the 
Herford folk. ‘“ We’ve a rare good parson,” 
they said among themselves, “but parson’s 
wife—-she’s no better than she should be.” 

There was one cottage in Herford which 
was always an eye-sore to Justin, and a 
plague of heart to Mr. Cunliffe. It was the 
last in the long, straggling village street, 
farthest away from the beach, and nearest to 
the coppices of dwarfed trees and tangled 
brushwood, where Richard Herford in his 
boyhood had learned how to snare his father’s 
game and poach on his preserves. The 
thick stone walls of this cottage, and the 
thatched roof, covered with ivy and house- 


| 








who had helped to ruin Richard. Herford 
was too small a place to be a desirable 
dwelling for men decidedly set against the 
tide ; and after old Richard Herford’s death, 
the little gang of poachers and petty larceny 
delinquents had melted away before the 
general improvement and prosperity which 
followed Justin’s succession to the estate. 
Old Martha Dart, who had been goose-girl 
at the Court, and had her cottage almost rent 
free, was too old to flit away with her gang 
of sons and grandsons; and her youngest 
daughter Leah was usually at home with her. 

But though Justin rarely set his foot into 
the cottage, Mr. Cunliffe visited it as re- 
gularly as any other house in his parish. He 
had never succeeded in winning this old 
woman to church, though Leah, who was 
ambitious, had consented to sing in the gallery 
with the children of the Sunday school, if 
Miss Jenny Cunliffe would sing there too. 
Old Martha Dart went, she said, to meeting 
in the lighthouse, where a service was held 
on Sunday night, at an hour when the parish 
church was closed. 

“T like the ways on it best,” said the blear- 
eyed, bent old woman, “it’s more home-like. 
It does na’ matter what clothes I go in; and 
I hanna’ got no church clothes, like Christians. 
I dun very well at the old lighthouse. He’s 
my brother-in-law ; and there’s a chimbley- 
corner as I can sit in just the same as my own 
fire-side. Church religion’s too grand for 
such as me.” 

“My good woman, religion is the same 
everywhere, in church or chapel,” said Mr. 
Cunliffe, in a firm yet mild tone. He had 
said the same words over hundreds of times, 
and would say them hundreds of times more 
to old Martha Dart’s dull ears. “ Religion 
is to believe in God, and to love Him. You 
can do that here, in your own house, in the 
poorest rags, as truly as the richest personage 
in the grandest church in the world. Going 
to church or chapel is not religion ; it is only 
part of the outward form of it.” 

“Ay! ay! I canna’ understand,” mut- 
tered old Martha sullenly, “if it inna religion 
to go to church, folks is in a bad way. I go 
to th’ old lighthouse, because I’ve got no 
church-going clothes ; but I war married in 
church, and I'll be buried in church, and if 
that inna religion enough for an old creature 
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like me, God Almighty’s very hard to please, 
and there’s more folks like me in a bad 
way.” 

“Martha,” said Mr. Cunliffe earnestly, 
“let me tell you once more that God is not 
hard to please. Nay; He loaves you, and 
only seeks your love. He is looking out for 
you, and is ready to welcome you ; like the 
father in the parable I read to you so often. 
You recollect? The younger son had gone 
away into a far country, and had wasted all 
he had in riotous living ; and he was coming 
home again, ragged, and hungry, and penni- 
less. ‘ But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion on 
him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.’ That is only a poor image of what 
God feels for you and me.” 

“Ay! but it doesn’t seem real like,” 
answered the old woman. “I always think 
of Master Dick when you talk like that. Th’ 
old master didn’t forgive him like the man in 
the book. Leastways he cut him off from 
everything. Laws! it’s easier to tell a tale 
like that than to love folks and forgive folks. 
God Almighty’s cut me off from everything, 
even church-going clothes ; and I canna be- 
lieve as He’s willing to give me the best 
robe, and a ring for my finger, and new shoes 
for my feet. Nay! I'll be bound to be 
buried in your church, and if that inna 
enough, why, I must take my luck with the 
other folk.” 

“You leave mother alone, sir,” said Leah, 
“she’s in a bad way to-day, she is. But it’s 
true what she said. It was a hard thing of 
th’ old master to cut off his only son. It’s 
ten years since he died, and nigh upon fifteen 
since Master Dick ran away. He was a 
brave bold young gentleman as ever trod.” 

‘“* Ay! that he was,” muttered her mother. 

“IT never saw him,” answered Mr. Cun- 
liffe, who always felt a yearning of compassion 
towards the erring and disinherited son; 
‘ but there is no hope now that he will ever 
come back.” 

‘“‘ How long was the younger son away in 
the parable?” inquired Leah with eager- 
ness. 

“There is nothing in the parable to indi- 
cate the time of his absence,” he replied ; 
“he did not come back till he had spent all, 
and was ready to perish with hunger.” 

“He came home because he’d nothing to 
eat,” said Leah, with a hard smile on her 
face ; “it wasn’t for love of his father, or of 
his mother that bore him. Master Dick’s 
sure to come back some day, when he’s got 
no more money to spend, and is tired of 





earnin’ any. He'll come home yet ; and 
what will he feel when, instead of his father 
a lookin’ out for him, and a runnin’ to meet 
him, he finds another man’s son set up in 
his stead as master of Herford? Do you 
think he'll believe in God Almighty’s love, 
sir?” 

“Tf Richard Herford is still living,” re- 
plied Mr. Cunliffe, “he cannot expect to 
find his father alive yet. He knew how old 
he was, and how little chance there could be 
of ever seeing his face again ; and he trampled 
on his father’s love, and counted it worthless. 
It is what you are doing with the love of 
God.” 

“JT think I’ve got as much religion as the 
quality,” said Leah, with a slightly anxious 
expression on her face; “ Miss Pansy isn’t 
more regular than me at church. I shouldn’t 
like to have less than the quality.” 

But fortunately for Leah Mr. Cunliffe had 
not heard what she said, for her mother had 
spoken to him at the same moment, and he 
was listening to her querulous tones. His 
visit was soon brought to an end, and he 
left the cottage somewhat more faint-hearted 
than usual at his failure in making any im- 
pression on the dull and obstinate mind of 
the old woman, whose life was drawing so 
nearly to its close. 

Leah Dart was regarded as a link between 
the old times and the new in Herford. She 
had not had her full share of the excitement 
and variety of the former days, when poach- 
ing and smuggling and petty thefts had filled 
the cottage with a rude abundance of for- 
bidden luxuries, besides bringing a succession 
of stirring and hair-breadth escapes from de- 
tection ; old times, which formed the constant 
theme of her mother’s lamentations. Nor had 
she been able to share fully in the new reign 
of quiet prosperity and comfort which had set 
in upon the little sea-side village. She was 
a girl of sixteen when Richard Herford dis- 
appeared, and probably no one had mourned 
him more deeply, or continued to cherish the 
hope of his return more faithfully. She had 
helped her mother in the care of the poultry 
belonging to the Court, and so had frequent 
opportunities of seeing Richard, who had 
never failed in giving the rosy black-eyed 
girl a word or a smile as he passed her at 
her work. She had often watched and 
waited for hours, and placed herself in his 
way to catch either the smile or the word. 
The young heir was three years older than 
herself, and was almost an object of worship 
to her. And after he was gone she could 


not bring herself to look with any favour on 
























































| to come home sooner or later. 
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the rough young fishermen who tried their 
rude fashion of courtship with her. For Leah 
Richard Herford was still alive, and certain 
Probably 
she was the only person in Herford who 
really believed him to be alive, or wished for 
his return. 


CHAPTER XI.—OLD FOSSE’S TEMPLE. 


IMMEDIATELY below the cliff on which 
Herford Court was built a tongue of rugged 
crags stretched out abruptly into the sea, 
rising at the end into a precipitous platform 
about a hundred feet from the water. On 
this platform stood the lighthouse which old 
Martha Dart preferred as a place of wor- 
ship to the church in which Mr. Cunliffe 
officiated. A narrow path ran along the 
lower edge of the ridge, which was never 
quite under water, though in stormy weather 
the surf and foam broke over it in such a 
manner as to make the lighthouse keeper’s 
task far from pleasant. But since Justin 
came into his kingdom he ‘had made the 


path secure and safe by strong walls built on | id t 
| buds on every bush and tree were beginning 


each side, founded so firmly on the living 
rock that old Jeremy Fosse had been able to 
set up his Sunday evening meetings without 
fear of being left without a congregation. 
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The lantern hill, with its old chapel converted 
into a lighthouse, had always been a favourite 
haunt of the Herford fishermen. But as for 
the women, it was only on the fairest and 
mildest of summer evenings that they were 
to be found among Jeremy’s hearers ; Martha 
Dart made her appearance there not more 
than once or twice in the year. 

When Mr. Cunliffe left his incorrigible 
parishioner, Martha Dart, he turned his steps 
towards the lighthouse. It was a fair, sunny 
day late in February ; the gorse bushes were 
ready to burst into golden bloom, and the 


to thicken and glisten in the warm sun-light. 
The vicar passed along with a vague mourn- 
fulness of spirit, altogether at variance with 
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the joyousness of the coming spring. He | his old occupation. Justin had then stile 
was not sure to find Jeremy Fosse at his | him keeper of the lighthouse, where, as ke 
post, but the lantern hill was a favourite spot | said gratefully, he had always a good roof 
of his own ; for beneath the old grey building | over his head, and strong walls to keep the 
was a stone bench, where he and Justin had | wintry storms out. No danger of old Fosse 
spent many an hour in friendly communion, | neglecting his duties as the ‘last keeper had 








and from which the sunset could be seen, | 
even so early in the year, flinging its ruddy 
streaks upon the waves. In another hour | 
the sun would sink below the unbroken line | 
of the sea; and he paced along slowly with | 
long deliberate strides across the ridge, | 
where, on either side of him, the tide was 
washing up softly and secretly against the | 
cruel rocks. He fancied he was meditating ; | 
but the lulling murmur of the waters had | 
cunningly stolen away his thoughts, and left | 
him mechanically repeating over and over | 
again the words of some old rhyme which 
had taken possession of his brain, It was 
only when he turned the point of the road, | 

and saw old Fosse mending nets on his | 
favourite seat, that his mind was aroused 
again. | 

Jeremy Fosse was not as old as many of | 
the men in Herford, but he had been called | 
old so long that it had become part of his | 
proper name. He was a tall, athletic man, 
between sixty and seventy years of age, with 
a brown, honest, weather-beaten face, hair | 
bleached white as snow, and blue eyes, still | 
keen and sharp enough to discern objects 
far out at sea without his telescope. Possibly 
he had earned his epithet “old” from having | 
set himself up early as a teacher of others. | 
He had joined the Methodists of Lowborough | 
when there was a drunken and swearing 
vicar of Herford, in old Richard Herford’s 
bachelor days; and his affection for Justin 
and reverence of Philip Cunliffe had not | 
shaken his loyalty to his early choice. He | 
had been a local preacher for the Methodists | 
at a time when to be that exposed him to 
ill-will and persecution in his native village ; 
but he had never wavered. He had forsaken 
neither his village, nor his work as a preacher 
in it; and his dogged perseverance and un- 
doubted courage had prevailed over his 
persecutors in the long run. 

Justin had always felt a strong friendship 
for old Fosse, even as a lad, when he had 
stolen within earshot of his out-door preach- 
ing, and found it more interesting than the 
more literary sermons of the vicar. Old 
Fosse was also an excellent authority about 
the weather and the tides, and he had been 
the best fisherman in the village, until a sharp 
attack of rheumatic fever had laid him low, 
and made it dangerous for him to resume 





done. 

Mr. Cunliffe had found more real friend- 
ship with Jeremy Fosse than with any other 
of his parishioners ; and old Fosse prized his 
| friendship next to Justin’ s. Ever since 
Justin had become vicar of Herford he had 
led the choir at the morning service, though 
he could not be present in the afternoon ; 
for he was appointed by the Methodist 
minister at Lowborough to preach in distant 
| villages, often having to walk five or six miles 
after his preaching was over, and hasten back 
without resting, to kindle his lamp in the 
| lighthouse and hold his own special service 
there. This February afternoon, as his 
| clergyman approached him, he stood up and 
|took off his knitted woollen cap, whilst a 
bright light came into his blue eyes, which 
were growing a little sunken under his white 
_ eyebrows, 


“It’s a rare sight always, sir,” he said, after 


| they had shaken hands cordially, and Mr. 


Cunliffe had taken a seat beside him; “it’s a 
rare sight is the sea! I’d never grow weary 
of it. It’s part of the Lord’s speech that He’s 
utterin’ to us day after day; but oh, what a 
world o’ meanin’ there is in every word of 
it! I wonder sometimes if I shall make it 
| out through all eternity. Sometimes it seems 
to mean perfect peace, and sunshine, and 
love, and praise; and it looks like unto the 


| sea o’ crystal mingled with fire, stretchin’ out 


before the throne o’ God, with the harpers 
standin’ on it, harping with their harps. And 
then a change comes, and it’s all wild, and 
cruel, and ragin’, and like unto the wicked 
that have no peace, and it’s constantly 
castin’ up mire and dirt; and I say in my 
heart, Thank God, there’ll be no more sea 0’ 
wickedness, but there'll be a sea o’ glass 
before the throne.’ Ah, there’s a meanin’ in 
every look of it, if I could only make it 
out.” 

“Jeremy,” said Mr. Cunliffe abruptly,“ what 
sort of lad was young Richard Herford ?” 

“Why,” answered old Fosse, “‘ he was like 
the sea when it’s all foam, and froth, and 
breakers, and mischief. He was never quiet, 
was Master Dick. If I’d only know of his 
repentance I could almost wish him safe in 
Abraham’s bosom with poor beggar Lazarus. 
It’ud be a rare bad thing for Herford if he 
ever came back troublin’; even if he’d got 
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“Folks aren’t altogether sure,” answered 
old Fosse ; “there was a talk just at first, a 
bit o’ whisperin’ talk, that Master Justin 

| didn’t seem quite easy about taking the 
| place. We were all hearkenin’ out for some 
| fresh news, either as Master Dick was come, 
scores o’ times before he’d leave off back- | or Master Justin would na’ enter altogether 
slidin.” No, no; pray God Master Dick | into full possession. There were folks as 
may never come back to Herford !” | said the Darts knew where he was bidin’; 
“Why, Jeremy!” exclaimed Mr. Cunliffe, | but it’s ten years ago now since his father 
“are you setting your face against a pro- | died, and no news of him yet. It was his 
digal?” | own father that ruined him; for ‘He that 
“No, sir; not if he be a true prodigal,” he | spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that 
answered ; “let him come home a true pro- | loveth him chasteneth him betimes.’” 
digal, willin’ to be one of th’ hired servants,| A slight shadow of anxiety flitted across 
and he’d be welcome. But Master Dick ’ud | the vicar’s face, as the thought of his own 
never be like that. In these times prodigals | children rapidly crossed his mind. He was 
are quite angered if they don’t find the fatted | well aware that they never received any 
calf cooked at once for ’em, and rings ready | chastisement from himself, beyond a mild 
‘ for their fingers, and the easiest shoes for | rebuke, which was seldom heeded. 
their feet. They think it a far finer thing to} “It’s a hard thing to be a good father,” he 
have gone away and wasted their substance | said. if % 
in riotous livin’, than to have stayed quiet at| “‘ Ay, so it is,” assented old Fosse; “it’s || 
home, like th’ elder brother that was always | not a easy thing to be good at aught; even 
with his father. And there are folks that|a good lighthouse man. Now and again 


conversion he’d always be a light-headed, 
skittish fellow; like the silly women that 
Paul says are ‘ever learnin’, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ 
Some folks need a deal o’ conversion, and 
he’d be one of them. He’d want convertin’ 








teach as much. ‘The greater the sinner the | I leave my oil-can till there’s barely | 
greater the saint,’ they say. No, I say; the|enow to keep my lamps burnin’ all | 
saints o’ the Bible were never great sinners to | night. I sometimes do wonder that the | 


Lord said as half the virgins were wise, || 
;}and only half of ’em foolish. If He’d 
|a said nine out o’ the ten were foolish, 
| it °ud have seemed more life-like. I’ve had 
A Justin, God bless him, isn’t far off the | to melt down all sorts o’ grease to keep my 
kingdom o’ heaven ; he’s very nigh its gates.” | light up, and all because o’ my own folly. 

“Not inside yet?” asked Mr. Cunliffe | There’s plenty of oil kept up at the Court for 
with a smile. |me if I’d only recollect it betimes; but 
“Not quite. As far as I can judge,” re- | instead o’ that I’ve been forced to take my | 
plied old Fosse, “he’s a grand man ; but the | wife’s grease, ay, and the butter too once. I 
world has its grip on him yet. made a kind of a parable of it the next Sun- 


begin with. There’s Abraham, and Moses, 
and Daniel, and the prophets, and John and 
his fellow disciples. I'd not trust to Master 
Dick ever bein’ much of a saint; but Master 











the gate of his father’s house, and never 
strayed away into the far country, like Master 
Dick. He’s given peace and quietness to 
Herford, such as never was in my days. I'd 
a line or two of one of our hymns runnin’ 
sing-song through my head as you came up 
here, ziz— 
‘Glide our happy hours away, 
Glide wi’ down upon their feet,’ 

Thanks be to the Lord and Master Justin ! ” 

The old rhyme that had been running 
through Mr. Cunliffe’s brain came back again 
as Fosse spoke, and a flush of self-reproach 
passed over his pale and quiet face. He 
wished his mind was freer from old college 
studies. Here was a point to be gained in 
his upward course. 

“ But if Richard Herford came back, he 
could have no claim on the estate,” he said 
musingly. 


But he’s at | 


day, and told ’em how we were forced to use 
up our own good things to keep our lamps a 
burain’ if we neglected goin’ to Him as was 
willin’ and eager to give us the best of oil. 
God Almighty doesn’t wish to take away His 
gifts, our boats, and nets, and flocks, and | 
houses, and children ; but if we won’t keep 
our lamps burnin’ for want of the oil He’s 
ready to give us into th’ bargain, we're forced 
to use up those other gifts of His. That 
seemed to take hold on them, sir. My wife 
didn’t mind the loss of her butter when she 
saw what came of it; but she takes care I’m 
never out of oil since then.” 

“Have you many of the men up here on 
Sunday nights?” asked Mr. Cunliffe. 

** Mostly the wastrels,” he replied, “ them 
as would come whether there’s meetin’ or no ; 
them as have no pleasant fireside, and them 
as are out at service with the farmers, and 
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them as love to keep a watch o’er the sea. 
A few of the lasses and women come in the 
summer, but I give them no encouragement ; 
it’s like havin’ them in the forecastle. Keep 
to your own deck, says I. There’s the church, 
with a good roof and comfortable seats, and 
plenty o’ light, and no slippy path to travel 
along, shriekin’ if they slip on a bit of sea- 
weed. My wife goes to church quite regular. 
If there was nobody but a dumb dog at 
church, as there used to be, why, my duty 
would be different, or if there was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—women’s souls are as worthy 
as men’s. But you’ve been here hard upon 
eight years, and if you can na’ lead ’em the 
right way I’m afraid I canna’.” 

Old Fosse had spoken out of the fulness of 
his heart, and the vicar neither misunderstood 
him nor felt offended with him, though he 
smiled with a sudden sense of humour 
quickly repressed. The sun had gone down 
while they were talking, and he went indoors 
with Fosse to kindle the lamp in the small, 
square tower. It was no dwelling-place, but 
simply the four bare walls of the old chapel, 
with a small stove in one corner, and a single 
chair and table beside it. A few rude 
benches stretched across the room ; planks, 
with the bark left on the under side, sup- 
ported on rough logs. At the western end 
rose the belfry, now the lighthouse tower, 
with a ladder leading up into it. This was 
old Fosse’s temple. 


CHAPTER XII.—MRS, CUNLIFFE’S CHICKENS. 


OLD Fosse’s home was in a little cottage, 
scarcely a gun-shot away, but well sheltered 
from the fury of the winds and waves which 
beat against the lantern-hill. Behind it a 
meadow sloped up the cliff; and before if 
lay a little plot of garden, never touched 
by the salt tides, but kept always cool 
and green by the moist breezes sweeping 
across the sea. Mrs. Cunliffe had been 
to visit Mrs. Fosse this very afternoon. A 
very quiet woman was old Fosse’s wife, a 
little older than himself, and accustomed to 
regard him somewhat as an indulgent mother 
regards a grown-up son, whom she has spoiled 
a little in his young days. She usually left 
him to talk, while she sat by in silence, with 
a placid smile of approbation and pride on 
her tranquil face. But when Mrs. Cunliffe 
met with her alone, it was necessary to exert 
herself, and play the hostess to the best of 
her ability to the vicar’s lady. She placed 
her in the arm-chair nearest to the fire, and 
put on an additional log before taking a seat 
herself. 





“Mrs. Fosse,” said Mrs. Cunliffe in her 
low, hushed voice, “wherever I go I hear 
nothing but praises of your fine breed of 
chickens. 
of all round the country. Mrs. Herford was 
talking to me about them; and Miss Pansy 
said, ‘It’s no use trying to rear them your- 
self. Old Martha Dart has never man- 
aged it, and she’s lived all her life among 
poultry.’ But I own I should like to try for 
once, Mrs. Fosse.” 

“Tt’s quite easy, ma’am,” she answered. 

“I do so wish you would sell me just a 
dozen of your eggs!” continued Mrs. Cun- 
liffe. ‘“ I’m paying tenpence a dozen for eggs 
just now, an enormous price for a country 
place like this, and for poor people like us. 
Nobody knows what it is to be a poor vicar’s 
wife, with such a family as ours. But I 
shouldn’t mind paying as much as a penny 
a-piece for your eggs, Mrs. Fosse.” 

A penny each was a small price for Mrs. 
Fosse’s brood eggs, which were eagerly 
sought for by all the farmer’s wives in the 
neighbourhood ; but she smiled placidly. 

“T’ll bring you up a dozen, ma’am,” 
replied. 

“Yes, do please,” said Mrs. Cunliffe ; “I 
shall be so delighted to have a fine brood 
of chickens. But, dear me! if Martha 
Dart cannot rear them, how can I, who 
never attempted such a thing in my life? 
Besides, now I come to think about it, there 
is not a hen inclined to sit. Have you any 
hens inclined to sit, Mrs. Fosse?” 

“‘There’s Snowdrop, my little white hen, 
is about to sit, ma’am,” she said. 

“Well now, dear Mrs. Fosse! could you 
be so very good as to let her hatch my eggs, 
only just hatch them, you know? I could 
manage them after they were hatched, oh! 
quite well, I know. So don’t bring the eggs 
up to the vicarage; but put them under 
Snowdrop forme. You are very good, Mrs. 
Fosse ; very good indeed. But I’m always 
saying what a favourite your good old hus- 
band is with the vicar. Ah, Mrs. Fosse, it 
isn’t poor people that know what poverty 
really is.” 

“Thank God, my husband and me aren’t 
poor, ma’am,” she replied with a quiet twinkle 
in her eyes. 

“ Ah! that’s exactly what I feel,” observed 
Mrs. Cunliffe sighing ; “ here you are so easy 
and comfortable in your cottage, with your 
flitch of bacon in the rack, and your fine 
breed of poultry, and your potato patch, and 
your garden, with all your possessions around 
you. No, these are not the poor people, L 
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say to myself. It’s we who are poor. We 
have to carry the heaviest burden. Often and 
often I wish myself in your place.” 

“You wouldn’t like our place, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Fosse rousing up a little; “you 
wouldn't like gettin’ up at five o’clock in the | 
mornin’, and goin’ out all weathers to feed | 
the pigs, and the chicks, and dig up potatoes ; | 
you. wouldn’t like wearin’ the same clothes | 
all the year round, save on Sundays, and | 
never havin’ any hands but your own to do | 
every stroke of work about the house to keep | 
it clean and sweet. 
she added cooling down again, “me and 
Jeremy are not poor!” 

“No, no, you are not poor,” asserted Mrs, 
Cunliffe emphatically ; “ but I must say good- 
bye now, Mrs. Fosse. 


But, thank the Lord,” | 


And I’m to leave my | 


eggs for your pretty Snowdrop to hatch for | 


me? A shilling a dozen it is to be, I think? | 


Yes, that’s right, a penny a-piece ; and I'll | 
bring the money when the dear little chicks 


are out of the shell. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Fosse watched her visitor down the 
little garden path, with a smile on her face, 
and a slight shake of her head. 


‘She shall | 


take the full length of her tether this once,” | 
| 


she said to herself. She was about to turn 
back into her house, when she heard her 
name called in a clear, young, ringing voice. 

“That’s Miss Pansy!” thought old Mrs. 
Fosse, and her face brightened with a 
peculiar tenderness; “she always reminds 
me of flowers, and sunshine, and birds sing- 
ing; ah! and of bright angels too! Herford 
"ud be a dull, sad place without Miss 
Pansy!” 

She went down to her garden wicket, and 
shaded her wrinkled face with her hand, to 
watch Pansy coming up with swift half-run- 
ning steps from the beach, where Justin Her- 
ford was making his boat secure against the 
incoming tide. She had grown into a tall, 
slim girl, with a simple and natural grace in 


all her movements, and a delicate poise of | 


her pretty head, learnt perhaps from Diana 
Lynn. There was an assurance of perfect 
health and undimmed happiness about her, 
constituting her chief charm, which worked 


subtly upon those who had fallen upon life’s | 
ordinary lot of impaired vigour, and only a | 


moderate share of gladness. Pansy had 
never been ill, and had known no troubles 
but those rising from her grandmother's 
whims, from which her father had always 
speedily rescued her. She was the idol of the 
village. From the time when she had been 
brought a motherless baby into Herford, 
every mother in the neighbourhood had 





caressed and petted her. She was simple, 
and easily pleased by nature. It was almost 
enough for her happiness to see the sun 
shining; and she had grown up amid a glad 
sense of love and joy perpetually surrounding 
her. She almost worshipped her father. It 
| might be said that as yet she scarcely wor- 
| shipped any greater being. A vague, con- 
ventional idea of God was in her soul; she 
knelt down to say her prayers punctually 
night and morning, and never missed church, 
and sang in the choir with her full, sweet 
voice, and had a general knowledge of reli- 
gious truths. Her father, and Mr. Cunliffe, 
and old Fosse had each sown some good 
seed in her young heart. But she had had 
no opportunity, as yet, of learning trust in 
God through bitter mistrust of man; of 
cleaving to God because she found it vain to 
lean upon any fellow-creature. There was 
no void in her life. Her father was, in her 
eyes, love and wisdom personified. Herford 
was like a small kingdom over which she 
reigned absolutely. Who could be happy if 
she was not? 

As she came up to Mrs. Fosse, laughing 
and almost breathless, she bent down her 
sweet young face, and kissed the old woman 
who had been watching for her. 

“There, mammy!” she said gaily, “that’s 
because you look such a dear, peaceful old 
darling! I don’t kiss everybody, you know ; 
only my father, and granny when she is good, 
and one person besides, the best, and sweet- 
est, and dearest of all living creatures, Guess 
who it is.” 

“Not a sweetheart, Miss Pansy?” cried 
Mrs. Fosse in a tone of real alarm. 

“A sweetheart!” echoed Pansy with a 
flash of disdain ; “who would want a sweet- 
heart with such a father as mine? No, no, 
Mrs. Fosse. It’s Diana; Miss Diana Lynn, 
my friend, and my father’s friend.” 

“I’m glad it’s nobody else, bless the 
Lord!” answered Mrs. Fosse greatly re- 
lieved ; “‘ but you spoke so warra and hearty, 
Miss Pansy, my dear! You're too young 
yet; and don’t you go and throw away your 
girlhood on a sweetheart. You’ve got your 
best days, and make the most of them.” 

“T hate talking about such things,” said 
Pansy with a crimson face, and her head 
tossed back. “I ran up to ask you to let 
me have your next brood of chickens, and 
take care of them for me till they can take 
care of themselves, for our goose-girl lets 
them die as soon as they are out of the 
shell.” 

“Why ! I’ve just gone and promised Mrs. 
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Cunliffe to let Snowdrop hatch a dozen eggs 


for her,” answered Mrs. Fosse in a tone of 
chagrin. 
“Mrs. Cunliffe!” cried Pansy, “she 


heard me say I was going to bespeak a 
brood from you! And she says she hasn’t a 
place to keep poultry in, and granny lets 
them run in with ours; and there’s always 
squabbling about the eggs that are due. 
Mrs. Cunliffe believes every one of her hens 
lays an egg every day of the year, and she 
cannot be convinced to the contrary. Well! 
I must wait, I suppose. But isn’t Mr. Cun- 
liffe a good man, Mrs. Fosse?” 

Pansy checked herself suddenly, because 
she knew how earnestly her father deprecated 
anything that might tend to lessen the vicar's 
influence over his people. 

“ He’s a very good man,” answered Mrs. 
Fosse heartily. 

“ Besides,” went on Pansy, “I have great 
news to tell you. Weare going to London, 
my father and I! We set off on our travels 
next Monday morning, early. Father says 
now I am nearly eighteen it is time I saw 
the world a little ; but I shall never love any 
place so well as Herford. I can’t imagine 
being happy anywhere else—not really happy 
and at home. I shall enjoy going to London ; 
and we are to be away three months, till the 
end of May, perhaps. Granny is quite wild 
because Dr. Vye says she must not go after 
all. She has been counting upon it all 
winter ; and she said she would have another 
doctor, who would let her go; but my father 
says she shall not come with us, if there is 
any risk. Mrs. Fosse, did you ever know 
two such good men as my father and Mr. 
Cunliffe ?” 

“No, never, Miss Pansy!” she responded 
fervently, “none save my old man. Eh! 
but Herford is a favoured place now! Some- 
times I’m afraid it’s like old Capernaum, 
lifted up to heaven; and the folks there 
wouldn’t turn and repent, and it was thrust 
down to hell, for its hardness of heart. 
There’s no upper sort of sin, Miss Pansy, 
such as Master Justin and Mr. Cunliffe can 
see ; but there’s a deal o’ natural sin out o’ 
sight. But there! Don’t thee look down- 
cast. Herford’s a favoured place; a very 


‘ favoured place.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—A SEASON IN LONDON, 


For the last ten years Mrs, Herford had | 


had her own way without check. Justin was 
one of those men, conscious of their own 
strength, who are extremely indulgent to the 
women related to them, and who feel that any 





unnecessary assertion of their authority is 
tyrannical. He was over scrupulous in his 
chivalrous deference towards his mother ; 
the more so as he felt that there was no very 
deep esteem and respect for her character in 
his inmost heart. It was now, therefore, an 
almost unbearable trial to her to be debarred 
from accompanying her son and grznd- 
daughter to London. 

She was still under sixty ; and time had 
not made those ravages upon her good looks 
which are manifest in many faces. There 
were no finely-drawn lines of thought and 
sorrow upon her smooth forehead, and her 
light blonde hair scarcely showed a streak of 
grey, while her slight and small figure was 
still quite young in its erectness. When she 
was well dressed, and she was always well 
dressed now, she might easily pass for being 
fifteen years younger than she was; and no- 
thing pleased her so much as to be taken*for 
Justin’s wife. She neither felt nor looked 
like a woman of sixty, for her mind had not 
grown at all since her marriage with Richard 
Herford, thirty-three years ago. It had at- 
tained all the maturity of which it was capable 
during her first marriage and widowhood, and 
had never ripened into mellowness, but re- 
mained green and hard like fruit that has 
grown in poor and stony ground, She had 
set her heart upon passing this season in 
London ; and now a serious attack of bron- 
chitis had compelled Dr. Vye to forbid the 
journey, and above all the exposure to so 
great a change of climate. 

Justin was by no means grieved. He very 
decidedly preferred taking his holiday with 
Pansy alone ; though he had been too con- 
siderate of his mother’s feelings to suggest 
such a course. He was compassionate, and 
unwaveringly patient and forbearing towards 
her; but he had never loved her since she 
had married the old man whose estate he 
was now possessing. 


into manhood. He had not left Pansy’s 
training to his mother. The only point on 
which his will had clashed with her wishes 
was that of sending the girl to a boarding- 
school. Pansy had never left home, and he 
had chosen her governesses himself; asking 
no one’s opinion, except Diana Lynn’s. 
Silently, though not quite unsuspected by 
Mrs. Herford’s hundred-eyed: jealousy, Diana 
had directed Pansy’s education, and found in 
so doing the sweetest occupation of her 
dreary life. 

Justin was little over forty, and the last ten 
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upon the boy had been too deep and indeli- | 
ble, ever to pass away altogether as he grew | 
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| 
years had given him an air of distinction and 
of genial dignity, which had not characterized 


ford. The consciousness of being a good | 
landowner, and a magistrate looked up to as 
one of the best on the bench, sat well upon 


| him. He was a tall, vigorous, handsome 


man, and like his mother looked even younger 
than his years. The certainty of being listened 
to had made him more fluent, on the platform 
of the many meetings he was invited to attend, 
than he had ever been in his pulpit. He was 
a leaderof politics in the county, and reckoned 
upon as one of the strongest men of his party. 
Sir John Fortescue, the senior member for 
the northern division of the shire, made much 
of Justin Herford ; especially since he had 


published a pamphlet on Sir John’s favourite | 


measure. Many a time had Pansy’s pretty 
face flushed, and her eyes glistened through 
happy, unshed tears, as she had listened 
triumphantly to the applause elicited by her 


| father’s well-turned and well-considered sen- 


tences. He was engaged to speak at sundry 
mectings, religious and political, during April 
and May, to London audiences ; and she felt 
assured beforehand that his eloquence would 
create a wonderful sensation ; for Pansy had 


never heard an orator to compare with her | 
Justin himself looked forward to | 


father. 
these appearances upon a wider stage with 
diffidence, not unpleasantly flavoured with 
the recollection of the flattering opinions 


| uttered by his bishop, and Sir John and 


other critics, well acquainted with London 
speeches. Both he and Pansy were about to 
make their first appearance before the world, 
on the world’s own stage. 

Justin had taken care to provide the means 
of doing so with a kind of quiet grandeur, 
suitable to his station. He did not like to 
be stinted in his expenditure while dwelling 
in London; and he desired Pansy to look 
her best, the more so as Lady Fortescue 
had graciously offered to be her chaperone, 
whenever she wished to go where chaperones 
were necessary. He had been very frugal in 
his personal expenditure in order to provide 
these funds ; for he had made the discovery 
so quickly made by us all, that really his 
larger means were not much more elastic 
than his small stipend as vicar had been. 
Herford Court, and his position as landowner, 
could not be kept up as they should be, on 


| much less than-its full income; and as he 
| had added an extra hundred a year to his 


friend Cunliffe’s living, it had required strict 
economy to secure any surplus on his annual 
outlay. 


| 


“It’s of no use, Justin,” exclaimed his 
mother, the Saturday before their departure, 
“T must go, and I will go. If I’m too ill to 
go, I’m too ill to be left. It’s all a nasty 
trick of Dr. Vye’s to keep me here. I’m quite 
well enough to go with you, I’m quite sure.” 

“My dear mother,” he answered firmly, 
“Dr. Vye says the east winds in London 
might be fatal to you, and you hardly catch 
them here. It is tedious for you, I know; 
but there is no danger, if you take ordinary 
care of yourself.” 

“Then Pansy ought to stay with me,” she 
said peevishly. 

“If there was any danger we would both 
stay,” he answered ; ‘“‘ but you are to have 
Jenny Cunliffe with you, and you often say 
Jenny is more like a grandchild to you than 
Pansy. But there is Vye coming up the 
drive. Now we shall have his last word.” 

Dr. Vye’s last word was that Mrs. Herford 
could not possibly go. He would not answer 
for her life if she went. ‘Then she tried to 
make him say that she must not be left, but 
that he mocked at. There was no risk at all, 
if she would simply take care of herself, and 
keep in a mild, equal temperature. After an 


| animated dispute Mrs. Herford took herself 





out of the room in high dudgeon, leaving 
Dr. Vye and her son together. 

“T’ve just come from Rillage Grange,” 
said Dr. Vye; “the old squire is on the verge 
of delirium tremens, and there’s that saint, 
Diana, hovering about him like the angel she 
is. If there ever was a living saint on earth, 
it’s Diana Lynn.” 

Justin’s face clouded, and his brows con- 
tracted a little. There was but one flaw in 
his prosperity, one cloud in his sky. His 
love for Diana had grown and deepened 
during these ten years. What it may have 
lost in impetuosity and passion it had gained 
in strength and faithfulness. It seemed as if 
he was bound to stand by and see her suffer 
a martyrdom from which he had no power to 
deliver her. This was growing intolerable to 
him. 

“‘Ts there no chance of the old drunkard’s 
death?” he asked with a sharp and im- 
patient ring in his voice. 

“Well, not much,” answered Dr. Vye with 
a half smile, “ not if I can prevent it, you 
see. Of course I shall do my utmost to keep 
him alive ; and I fancy I can drag him through. 
I know quite well that if I merely withheld 
such and such remedies an accursed life 
would be taken away out of many a house- 
hold; and the saints, like Diana, would come 
down from their crosses. But what am I to 
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do, Herford? I’m sent for to spin out the 
miserable thread of their lives to the very last 
moment ; and if I did not do all science and 
practice teach me, I’m neither more nor less 
than a murderer.” 

“Is he very bad?” inquired Justin, the 
frown darkening on his face. 

“ He’s so bad,” replied the doctor, “that 
I’ve banished Miss Di from his room, and 
sent in two strong men to sit up with him. 
I’ve hired a nurse for him, too, from ‘the 
village here, Leah Dart; a strong, robust, 
handsome woman, with more muscle in her 
arm than in mine. She has promised to go, 
on condition that she is not called a servant. 
I told her I could get a real lady from London 
if she did not come, and that decided her. 
She is.to have unlimited authority over the old 
fellow ; and she’ll keep Diana out of the room, 
I'll wager. That is exactly what I wanted.” 

“Then you think there is no danger for 
him ?” said Justin. 

“Not much,” he answered. ‘“ Of course 
there are always chances ; but he has pulled 
through many a time, and he'll pull through 
now.. His constitution is as strong as an 
elephant’s. .So is Miss Di’s. - Look at her 
with all her troubles, as sound as a bell, with 
a head as clear as her skin, and that is like 
alabaster. She is a splendid woman, and 





to think of her being sacrificed to that 
beast !” 

Justin’s face reflected the disgust upon 
Dr. Vye’s ; but he gave a turn to the con- 
versation. It displeased him to hear the old 
doctor himself speak of Diana in such homely 
terms of admiration. He would see her for 
himself, that very evening ; his poor Diana! 
Why had she been so bent upon her course 
of self-sacrifice ten years ago? Why had 
she chosen her father before him? He had 
seen the manner of her life, lived beside it, 
admired and pitied it; but he could not 
understand it. With him she would have 
passed her days in happiness and peace ; she 
would not have had a wish unfulfilled, if he 
could have met it. They suited one another ; 
there was no barrier between them ; they were 
equals, able to walk together side by side, 
with no fretting strain or sense of inequality. 
Yet she had chosen to stay with a brute, who 
trampled upon her affection, and treated her 
as he would not dare to treat the meanest of 
servants. ‘ He treats her worse than a dog,” 
thought Justin, whose own dogs were dear 
friends and companions to him. If Diana’s 
father loved her as he loved Pansy he might 
have had patience ; but now he could not 
endure the knowledge of her daily martyrdom 
and purgatory. 





“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS ABIDING IN THE FIELD.” 


By sun’s last ray had long from Bethle- 
hem’s hill 

Departed, and the dancing stars of night 

Shone radiantly against the ebon sky ; 

A solemn awe of silence filled the air, 

A holy calm, that not a whispering breeze 

Disturbed, to wake the echoes of the night. 

Toward the north, near Bethlehem’s ancient 
walls, 

Lay stretched a fertile tract of meadow land, 

Where, dimly shrouded in the hazy gloom, 

Four shepherds passed the weary hours of 
night 

In tender watch o’er their defenceless flocks. 

All were of Bethlehem, good men and true, 

Who waited long for Israel’s promised Lord ; 

Not learned they in all the mysteries 

Of Scribe or Pharisee, but simple men, 

Who only knew to pray, and praying lived 

In hope that God’s salvation might appear. 

This night, as oftentimes had been their use, 

They spoke together of their common hope ; 

And as their custom was, their voices raised 

In humble supplication, that the joy 





So long by ancient prophecy foretold, 

Might now be realised. “Oh Lord, how 
long,” 

Cried old Benaiah, in his fervent zeal, 

“* How long dost thou defer our eager hopes ? 

Why tarry thus thy chariot wheels? Oh 
Lord, 

Send forth, we pray, the holy promised seed, 

The son of David ; let these aged eyes 

Behold Messiah’s glories.’ Here he ceased, 

And prostrate on the ground the faithful 
four 

In silence wrestled with the God of heaven. 

Deep and yet deeper grew the solemn hush; 

The quivering leaves upon a thousand trees 

Were motionless, and listened as in awe 

To catch the footfall of their coming Lord ; 

Mute silence fell upon each bleating lamb 

And every little blade of grass was still. 

But now a whisper faint the-silence breaks, 

A low sweet murmur, strange and undefined, 

That floated softly and mysteriously 

Around these praying men, till gathering 
strength, 





















































“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS ABIDING IN THE FIELDS.” 89 





In chords of heavenly harmony, it burst 

Upon their listening ears. 
rose, 

And each to other turning, strove to read 


by starlight’s flickering gleam his neighbour’s 


thoughts. 
A spell was on them, and they dared not | 
speak 


While that sweet music filled the midnight | 


air. 


Not Handel’s mighty genius e’er composed | 


Nor ever the melodious Felix dreamed 
Like harmonies to that enchanted strain ; 
Not of the earth it was, but heavenly born, 
It seemed the echo of the distant song, 


By seraphs chanted round the eternal throne. | 


The wondering shepherds stood in listening 
awe 
While the sweet measures chained their 
raptured souls 
And whispered of the joys of Paradise. 


As thus they stood in awesome wonderment | 


The music ceased, and in the upper sky 
Shone forth a brilliant light, a silvery beam, 
Distant at first, and like a morning star. 
Then, drawing nearer with a swift descent, 


Amazed, they 





Flashed the clear light of heavenly sapience ; 
While on his ruby lips the smile that sat 
Told of the joyful tidings that within 
Leaped forth to clothe themselves in utter- 
ance. 
| His raiment was a brilliant pearly vest, 
| O’er which, in many folds of dignity, 
| Was laid a ‘mantle of celestial white. 
O’er all the mystic light of silvery hue 
'Shone forth, and glistened in a thousand 
forms 
| Of ever-changing beauty, like the flash 
Of summer’s sun upon the dancing waves. 
The murmuring night withdrew awhile, 
| abashed 
At sight so glorious ; and where they stood 
Appeared the brightness of the noon-tide 
day. 
By those first mystic sounds from heaven’s 
choir 
|The shepherds’ hearts were ravished, but 
when now 
| A visitant of God-like majesty 
Appeared, vague trembling seized upon their 
souls. 
| But trembling yielded place to swift delight, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


What seemed a meteor, grand proportions | When thus the messenger celestial spoke: 


took 
And shape angelic ; till before them stood 
A radiant seraph of the heavenly host. 
In every feature shone eternal youth, 
And holy excellence ; from out his eyes 
VII. nus. 


“‘ Behold, I bring you news of holy joy ; 

| In heaven your prayers are heard, your feeble 
| sighs 
| Before Jehovah’s mighty throne uprise, 
| In sound of holy eloquence. E’en now 
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In David’s city hath the answer come ; 
Messiah hath appeared, Almighty Lord ; 
There shall ye find Him, in a manger laid, 
A smiling babe—the Saviour of mankind.” 
He scarce had ceased when all the starry | 
vault 
Dividing, opened wide the gates of heaven, | 
And swift descending, came innumerable 
The hosts angelic. First the messenger 
Was glorious, but his splendour now was lost, | 
Unnoticed in the dazzling brilliancy, 
So rivalling in its light ten thousand suns 
That human sight, all feeble to endure, | 
Refused her office. Sank the shepherds | 
down, 
Blinded with glory, prostrate on the ground. 
Now glad the shout of holy triumph rose, 
So loud, so joyous, musical withal, 
That earth with rapture trembled, and the | 
hills | 
Quivered with joy to throw the echo back ! 
All nature joined the lofty song of praise— 
“Glory to God on high, on earth be peace | 
Toward men of holy will.” The shepherds 
heard 
With holy joy, nor doubted they, nor feared, 





| As on their spirits stole that Godlike peace 
The angels chanted. 


Ceased the music then, 


| The heavenly host departed, and around 


Returned the stillness of the starry night. 


| Yet, lingering over all the mystic scene 
| ? 5 5 y ? 


An echo of the melody remained, 


As would each tree, each herb, each rock, 


and stone, 
Repeat the tidings in their whispered joy. 
Entranced awhile, the shepherds stood till he, 
Benaiah, eldest of the four, uprose, 
And with glad voice his comrades thus be- 
spoke: 


| “ Let us to Bethlehem, my friends ; delay 


Woukd ill become us, who have prayed so 


long 

For this blest hour. Come, let us to our 
King, 

Our Saviour-Lord, the New-born Prince of 
Peace.” 


Uprising, onward sped the faithful four, 
With eager feet, and ever as they trod, 
The quivering earth was vocal to their touch, 
And rising to their ears the echo came, 
** Peace be on earth to men of holy will.” 

J. E. BENNETT. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


a Sermon preached in Chester Cathedral. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., DEAN oF CHESTER. 


“* Give ye them to eat.””—LUukKE ix. 13. 


E must discriminate between two| 

miracles, which we are rather apt to | 
blend into one. Our Lord draws the dis- | 
tinction very clearly, and calls our careful | 
attention to it, in some words addressed to 
the disciples: “Do ye not remember the 
five loaves of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? neither the 
seven loaves of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up ?”* 

It is the former of these two miracles to 
which our thoughts are now to be given, and 
with special reference to one particular part 
of it. The miracle itself is recorded by all 
the four Evangelists: and it is the only one 
of all our Lord’s miracles which has this dis- 
tinction. This circumstance sets a peculiar 
mark upon it, and seems to say that it 
demands more than ordinary attention. 

These particular words, as addressed by 
Christ to the disciples—‘‘ Give ye them to 
eat”—are furnished by St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke.t They do not appear 





* Matt. xvi. 9, 10. See Mark viii. 19, 20. 





+ Matt. xiv. 16; Mark vi. 37; Luke ix. 13. 


in St. John: but this Evangelist supplies 
other details, which give point to their mean- 
ing.* He tells us how Jesus, seeing a great 
company before Him, said to Philip: 
“* Whence shali we buy bread, that these may 
eat?” And He adds, “ This He said to 
prove them: for He himself knew what He 
would do.” And then St. John tells us how 
Andrew, with a timid glance at the slender 
provision which was ready, said, “There is 
a lad here, which hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes: but what are they among so 
many?” Such conversation tends to com- 
municate a strong emphasis to the words I 
am using for my text. 

It was under such circumstances, and at 
this part of the transaction, that Christ spoke 
those words to the disciples. 
them with due care, in their connection with 
the facts of the case, we begin to feel that 
they are very startling. We must, I think, 
find, when we take them into close considera- 
tion, that they have a deep and distinct 
meaning for us. And, if I am not much 


* John vi. 5-9. 











If we think of | 
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mistaken, they have special instruction for us 
here at this moment, in the presence of this 
great calamity in British India. 

One effect produced on the minds of those 
who heard them must have been a sore trial 
of their faith, with perplexity and fear, and 
a sense of their own utter helplessness. Be- 
fore them was the great weary and hungry 
multitude. 
Around, at some distance, were certain poor 
villages ; but the day was far spent: “ two 
hundred pennyworth of bread would not be 


sufficient, that every one of them might take | 


a little ;”* and where was the money to pro- 
cure even this? Well might the hearts of 


all the disciples sink, as did the hearts of | 


Philip and Andrew. And well do we 
remember, brethren, the same sinking of 
spirit—we, who have felt the various needs 


of others pressing on our hearts, who have | 


desired to do good, but knew not how. 
Well do we remember the same trial of faith, 
and how it was accompanied with perplexity 
and fear, 

Still there came on the ears of the disciples 
our Lord’s simple and direct command. It 
was like the command addressed to the man 


with the withered hand—“ Stretch forth thine | 
hand ”—when the limb was all withered and | 


dead.+ It was a command quite distinct and 
explicit. ‘“ They need not depart,” t said 


Christ, “Give ye them to eat.” These disciples | 


were to address themselves, under the sense of 
this perplexity and weakness, to the alleviation 
of this great calamity. A strange command 
indeed! and yet not perhaps so remote from 
passages of ordinary experience in the Church 
of subsequent days, as appears atfirst sight. It 
may be laid down as a general principle, that 
in our darkest hours there is almost always 
something to be done—that some command 
reaches us, when in our deepest depression 


—that in the doing of the command there is | 


relief, and that blessing comes in the very 
making of the effort that is prescribed. 

So we are brought, in the third place, to the 
Divine enabling power, which came to the 
disciples in their effort to discharge the pre- 
scribed duty, and by virtue of which the duty 
was actually done. Jesus has looked up to 
heaven,§ has blessed the bread, and broken 
it, and placed it in the hands of the disciples. 
The wondrous increase seems to have been 
accomplished after this placing of the bread in 
their hands and during their act of distribution. 
The enabling power was given while they 
obeyed the command. As they addressed 





* John vi. 7. ¢ Matt. xii. 13. + Matt. xiv. 16. 
% Matt. xiv. 19; Mark vi. 41; Luke ix. 16. 








Here was the poor scanty supply. | 


themselves to their impossible task, the task 
became possible. Thus a great and urgent 
want was supplied for the moment, a great 
encouragement given for every season of 
perplexity in all coming time, a great revela- 
tion of Hope made to the Christian soul, 
| when it is oppressed under a sense of weak- 
| ness and poverty and sad despondency. 

For though, in ourselves following this 
example, we must omit what is properly 
miraculous, still the miracle sets forth 
certain great principles which are never 
obsolete. Let us see how its lessons can be 
made applicable to the special case now be- 
fore us. 

There is no doubt that in this dreadful 
| Indian famine is involved a serious trial of 
our faith. How to reconcile the existence of 
such great calamities with the Divine good- 
ness is beyond the reach of our present 
faculties. We see indeed that there are in 
| the physical world certain laws which must 
have their inevitable effects. We see too 
that certain races of mankind are indolent 
and improvident, and that the results to 
them must be disastrous. Yet, after all, 
this removes the difficulty only a few steps 
farther back. Like the disciples, we are in 
perplexity. But there comes to us, as to 
them, out of the midst of the darkness, a clear 
command: “Give ye them to eat.” Even 
common philanthropy, even mere human 
sympathy, quickened by the remembrance 
that these are our fellow subjects, gives dis- 
tinctness to the command. And to a great 
extent the enabling power is bestowed upon 
us. Our prosperity supplies the power. We 
have large resources here in England. ‘The 
faculty of beneficence is diffused through a 
multitude of families. The power too of 
giving increases with its exercise. In the 
practice of self-denial we find new resources. 
This is a great principle, of which there has 
been happy experience in all ages of the 
| Church. ‘There is a passage from the Psalms 
quoted in the New Testament, which sets 
this very forcibly before us, and the occasion 
for the quotation was given, as seems most pro- 
bable, by a famine. St. Paul, writing on be- 
half of those who were suffering from want in 
Judea, and urging on the Corinthians the 
duty of large bounty and liberality, says, 
| God is able to make all resources abound 
| towards you; that ye, having always all 
| sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
| good work: as it is written” in the hundred 
}and twelfth Psalm—The beneficent man 
| hath dispersed abroad ; he hath given to 
| the poor: and his beneficence still remains 
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and shall remain”—for such is the turn 
which St. Paul gives to the quotation ; and 
then he adds, in words which every preacher 
on this subject may well use in English con- 
gregations: “ Now may He that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister bread for your 
food, and multiply your seed sown, and in- 
crease the fruits of your beneficence,” so 
that ye may be “enriched in everything unto 
all bountifulness, which causes through us 
thanksgiving unto God.” * 

These thoughts bring us to another aspect 
of the subject, which perhaps is more 
directly adapted to statesmen and men of 
science than to the Christian minister when 
appealing directly to the consciences of the 
members of a congregation. Yet we cannot 
properly separate ourselves from our general 
position of British citizens. There is, dis- 
tributed through the whole nation, a responsi- 
bility for taking a Christian view of British 
India; and when, on looking upon the 
matter in this way, we are conscious of what 
may well be called a national perplexity, 
a distress runs through the whole people, 
as the question presses upon us: “ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat ?” t 
And yet there comes out to us from the 
midst of this great calamity, a command, 
clear and peremptory, “Give ye them 
to eat.” We are bound, as a nation, to 
address ourselves to the task of dealing, 
not only with this present famine, but with 
other famines that are likely to occur. And, 
once more, we may say with truth that the 
Divine enabling power is, to a great extent, 
present with us. Our engineering skill, our 
industrial experience, invest us with power 
as well as responsibility. As to what can be 
done by railways, or by irrigation, or the 
like, this is not the place to inquire. But, as 
we have called to mind the famines mentioned 
in the New Testament, so we may call to 
mind those which are mentioned in the Old. 
When a dearth was impending in Egypt, it 
was advised that the food of the good years 
should be stored up against the need of the 
bad years, so that the land might not “ perish 
through the famine ;” and Pharaoh “said 
unto his servants, Can we find such a one 
as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God 
is?” { and the man was found ; and through 
Joseph the land was saved. The arrange- 





* Ps. cxii. 9; 2 Cor. ix. 8-12. Barrow, in his Spital Sermon 
(Oxf. Ed. of his Works ii. p. 181) has a remark on the passage, 
which is well worth quoting: “ It is observable that as ,in 
every kind that which is most excellent doth commonly 
assume to itself the name of the whole kind; so among the 
parts of righteousness this of exercising bounty and mercy is 


peculiarly called righteousness.” 
+ John vi. 5. 


+ Gen. xli. 33-38. 





ment of all such matters we of this congre- 
gation must leave to be settled between 
Pharaoh and Joseph. But we may with 
reverence remember that it was precisely 
this famine which ultimately led to one of 
the great religious movements of the world— 
a movement through which the Gospel came, 
in the end, even to us; and we must not 
allow ourselves to doubt that in proportion as 
a national effort is faithiully and carefully 
made, a great blessing will, in the working 
out of God’s mysterious plans, be conferred 
upon the world through this present cala- 
mity. 

But one more aspect still of the subject— 
and, to the Christian mind, the most interesting 
and anxious of all—must be contemplated. 
This earthly famine is a picture of that famine 
of the heart and soul, which, whether felt or 
not, is throughout the heathen world, and 
the craving of which can only be satisfied by 
Christ, the Bread of Life. And, once again, 
when this thought likewise is in the mind, 
we find ourselves, like the disciples, in the 
presence of a great perplexity. Few ques- 
tions have pressed more heavily, in all ages, 
on the Christian soul than this: How is it 
that the Gospel has made so little progress ? 
How is it that so large a portion of the world 
is heathen still? And in this trial of our 
faith, we deeply feel our helplessness and 
poverty. Yet it is precisely when we feel 
this that the command rings most distinctly 
upon our ears, “Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest, that He would send forth 
labourers into His harvest:” ‘Go ye intoall 
the world,* and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” What is this but to say to us, 
“* Give ye them to eat” ?, God makes the pro- 
gress of His kingdom dependent, so to speak, 
upon our prayers and our exertions. How 
the heart sinks when we are conscious of all 
that is thus laid upon us! The clergyman at 
home, in his pastoral work, feels all this deeply. 
He has to give to others that which he 
possesses not in himself. But in this very 
weakness is his strength. Simply obeying 
Christ, he receives from Christ the enabling 
and multiplying power.t So with all of us, 
when we contemplate Missionary work among 
the heathen. We must bring our impossi- 





* Matt. ix. 37, 38: Mark xvi. 15. a 

¢ See what Quesnel says, with special reference to minis- 
terial work, on verses 16, 17 and 18. “From our own 
resources we can draw nothing to give to human souls; 
but_he who confides in Jesus Christ has a treasure inexhausti- 
ble and ever present.—TIhe confession of our own indigence 
is a great preparation for the gifts of God, and is in fact one 
of those gifts—Let us take our poverty to Jesus Christ: in 
His hands it will become abundant riches.”—‘‘ Le Nouveau 
Testament avec des Réflexions morales sur chaque verset,” 
i. p. 196, 
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bilities to God, with whom “all things are | 


possible.”* We must lay our “ deep poverty” 
before Christ, that through His power—as 
when the loaves were miraculously distributed 
—it may “abound unto the riches of our 
liberality.” + 

Connect, my dear brethren, the thought of 
Missionary progress with that thought of 





| temporal relief, which is brought before your 


minds this day. It will quicken your benevo- 


|| lent efforts, and will purify them, and take 
|, them into a higher sphere. 
'much harm to the people of India through 
| the inconsistent lives of our fellow-country- 


We have done 


men. Now we have an opportunity of doing 
them good. In relieving their present dis- 





tress we may win their hearts towards the 
Truth with which we have been intrusted. 
It was by help of a famine that hearts were 
united, and the True Faith diffused, in the 
first spreading of the Gospel through the 
world. “The disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch ;” and just then there 
came the announcement of a famine. “Then 
the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief to the 
brethren which dwelt in Juda: which also 
they did” *—thus teaching us to take a 
Christian view of great calamities, to act 
generously and promptly according to the 
occasion, and to expect God’s blessing to 
rest on what we do. 








* Matt. xix. 26. ¢ 2 Cor. viii. 2. i 


* Acts xi. 26-30. 





NEST BUILDING. 


By THE LATE REv. Dr. G. B. WHEELER, REcrTor oF BALLYSAX. 


B fae parlour in the Glebe House of 
Ballysax is a fine large room, nearly 
square. At the front end, there is a very 
broad window with two stone mullions which 
divide it into three compartments. From it 
we look down into a richly cultivated valley, 
then over a succession of low hills, and on to 
the Camp built on the long hill, 460 feet 
above sea level, and all a mass of granite boul- 
ders, rounded limestones, gravel, sand, and 
alluvial, placed in the order I have named, 
beginning from below. We see the extended 
lines of the camp, in which to-day there are 
9,700 men. The clock-tower stands in the 
centre, but we regulate our clocks by the 
mid-day and evening guns. At night, the 
long lines of lights—for the camp is lighted 
well—throw a halo round the huts and quar- 
ters. We hear distinctly the bugle calls, the 
roll of the drums beating the tattoo, and the 
rattle of rifles placed at “‘ present ” when the 
officer of the night goes on grand rounds. 
Now and again when there is a festival, as 
on St. Patrick’s day, or St. David’s day, or 
on the rst of August, if any regiment which 
shared in the glorious fight of Minden is in 
camp, the rough but hearty music of stout 
soldiers’ songs comes over the trees of our 
wood to us, and my two dogs try their best 
to join in the chorus. If there be a Scotch 
regiment at the Curragh, perhaps the stirring 
skirle of the bag-pipes does not fail to reach 
us, softened and mellowed in the air! They 
make heart-moving music, these Scotch | 
pipes, and their notes are heard very far | 
away; as the half-starved and sorely pressed | 





garrison of Lucknow knew when Havelock 
marched through a sea of fire to relieve 
them. From that parlour window you can 
stretch your view away to the “Chair of 
Kildare,” where the kings of Leinster, in old 
days, were crowned, and sweep your eye 
over a semicircle of seven miles radius. 
While I write this, a thunderstorm is raging, 
and the lightning, in violet-coloured sheets 
of flame, flashes over the vast scene. It is 
awe-inspiring and terrible. We are used to 
the roar of heavy guns here, and to the rat- 
tling fusillade of musketry, yet how poor their 
sound seems compared with the voices of 
Heaven’s artillery! But my prospect for 
some time has been limited in extent. It 
was a great feat to move from my bedroom 
to the parlour with a stick in either hand, 
some little time since; and when they put 
me in my old arm-chair near a glowing fire 
—for the months of February and March 
were exceptionally cold—I thought I had 
gained a new lease, long or short, of life. 
Although chained to my chair I had ample 
society, for two huge rose-trees, of dear old 
kinds, the one white—they call it here the 
“‘Maiden’s blush”—and the other red, had 
rather wildly, I must admit, trained them- 
selves across the great window of the parlour. 
A green light came in through the early 
leaves, and numerous buds, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the spring, gave promise of 
foliage and flowers—a promise they gloriously 
fulfilled. A heavy shower had fallen early 
on the day when I took my old seat once 
more, but a burst of sunshine succeeded. 
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Now and again I thought the rain was re- 
newed, for a shower of large drops more 
brilliant than any jewels fell from the upper 
branches of the rose-trees. No! it was not 
raining, for Flos, my own Pomeranian, hates 
the rain, and there he was rolling himself in 
the short grass of the lawn. Another shower 
of orient pearls and flashing rubies ! and now 
my near acquaintance with the dear com- 
panions of my solitude begins. These are 
two chaffinches, one on each side of the 
window, playing, as I in my folly think, 
among the boughs. They are both females, 
and they are merely on saluting terms with 
each other. ‘They perch upon the sprays of 
the rose-trees—I said they grew wildly— 
and rocked to and fro, apparently in sport. 
Away they swing at the extreme end of the 
branches, whisking their little wings rapidly, 
and performing the part of an acrobat on the 
trapeze. It was this swaying of the branches 
which brought down the showers of watery 
gems. Next day they were at play again, 
and I am sure there was not a single arching 
branch which they did not swing from. It 
was rare fun evidently, for in the central 
point of the arch their flight described back- 
wards and forwards, they fluttered their wings 
and said ‘“ Cheep—cheep—cheep,” triumph- 
antly. But on the third day, two fine gentle- 
men in the shape of cock-chaffinches appeared. 
Like many a fine gentleman among ourselves, 
they had sent the unprotected females to 
prepare the home before them. Now there 
is a thorough examination, not of the sprays, 
but of those angles from which two or three 
sprays shoot forth, The male and female 
have a deal of twittering over these. They 
try the strength of the branches by clasping 
their claws around the stems and then plying 
their wings rapidly. They look earnestly 
upwards to ascertain whether the junction of 
the boughs is sheltered from the rain, or will 
be sheltered, when the leaves expand fully. 
Evidently there is a diversity of opinion or 
of judgment between the lady and the gentle- 
man chaffinch as to the suitability of two 
places where three stems meet. I begin to 
see, they are selecting a site to build their 
nest, and they know that is a matter of great 
responsibility. The pair, each of whom 
claimed the right of independent judgment, 
chirped in the fourth pane of the left division 
of the parlour window. The pair which 
settled at once on the right hand were quiet, 
well-ordered chaffinches. The male, in this 


pair, at once gracefully yielded to his little 
wife’s choice and made no question about it. 
She, he thought, would have to plan the 





nest, and watch the eggs, and imprison her- 
self for weeks to warm them into life. She 
would have to spread her wings over the 
home to prevent a drop of rain from falling 
upon her young. She would have to take 
more than the half-share of feeding them and 
teaching them to fly and go abroad into the 
world to earn—for earn it they do by killing 
destructive insects —their living for them- 
selves, while he could only twitter his low 
sweet song to cheer her on her long watch, 
and bring her what he could catch in the way 
of food, and sometimes take her place upon 
the nest while she flew forth to cater for her 
young. So he never questioned his young 
wife’s choice, but deferred to her better judg- 
ment, like a gentleman. I fear the lady in 
the fourth pane on the left was inclined to 
have her own way, and was slightly a terma- 
gant. There was evidently a difficulty between 
her and her mate about the site of the nest. 
The male wanted to build in the sixth pane, 
the female in the fourth, and I am sorry to 
say, they proceeded almost to quarrelling. 
They raised their feathers, flapped their 
wings, and chattered harshly at each other, 
but in the end, as usual, the lady had her 
way. I was very glad, for now I could 
watch every step in the progress of nest- 
building and rearing the young. Besides, 
male chaffinches could not know anything 
about the rearing of infant chaffinches, any 
more than husbands can be experts in the 
art and mystery of rearing babies. 

Now the preparation for the building of 
the home begins, and I understand why my 
chaffinches swung so busily on the trapeze. 
Only two stout stems of the rose-tree formed 
the angle in which the birds had decided to 
build their nest ; but then a weak thin stem 
also grew out at the same angle, but it bent 
outwards and downwards, and it was on this 
drooping spray the birds practised their 
gymnastics. Then there happened a cir- 
cumstance which I would scarcely dare to 
state had I not seen a passage from Mr. 
Griffiths’ notes on chaffinches quoted in 
“The History of Irish Birds.” Mr. Griffiths 
found a chaffinch’s nest built in the angle 
between the trunk of a fir-tree and two small 
branches which shot out from it; but the 
birds had found a piece of thin whipcord 
and utilised it, just as a very clever man 
would do. They passed the cord once round 
the two stems, drew them slightly together, 
and then interwove the ends in the bottom 
of the nest. This is really a more wonder- 
ful feat than that accomplished by my chaf- 
finches. These swung, and swung, and swung, 
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| within two or three hundred yards. 
|| birds must have looked about and searched 
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throwing their weight and strength in the 


| 
j 


one direction, until they managed to bring | 


the weak spray on a line with the others, so 
as to form a proper foundation for the safe 
rearing of their precious young. I confess 


this is a wondrous instance of instinct or of 


intelligence. But it was done, and the nest 
remains still in the rose-tree although the 
young have flown away. 

Once the foundation was secure the work 
went on merrily, and truth compels me to 
say that the lady evidently twitted her hus- 
band upon his utter ignorance about nest- 
building. He was plainly ashamed of him- 
self (like that pet jackdaw of mine which 
once drank too much sweet wine) and he 
was for the future the most attentive and 
dutiful of husbands. He carried filaments 
of dark green moss, exactly the colour of the 
stem and leaves of the evergreen rose-tree. 
There is any quantity of moss about the 
house and close to the rose-tree, but moss 
of this particular colour is not to be tound 
The 


for it, and have known that a nest of the 


; same colour as the leaves and stem would 
| attract less notice and be more secure than 


if constructed of moss of a lighter colour. 
When the male brought his filament of moss, 
the lady arranged it neatly, tucking in the 


| ends and interlacing one filament with 


another deftly. She used her beak chiefly 
in this process, pressing the moss, smoothing 
it over, flattening it down, until the nest 
assumed the form of a circle interwoven 
around the two strong sprays and the weak 
one. Very often, while the wife took a 
breath of air far afield, the husband worked 
away at the nest vigorously, but I am afraid 
he was not a very skilful workman; for when 
the lady returned, there ensued some sharp 
chattering, and the wicked little woman not 
seldom undid the gentleman’s work and 
effected it all over again. When the nest 
became two inches high, the birds alternately 
went into the hollow and moved quickly 
round, of course to insure perfect smooth- 
ness and roundness inside. If young people 
will look into a chaffinch’s nest from above, 
they will see that the edge at the top is 
turned over so as to form a lip. This part 
of the work caused the greatest labour and 
occupied a comparatively long time. The 
lip was so formed as to throw off rain, and 
it is evidently of a closer and harder texture 
than the rest of the nest. At last the work is 
ended, and the symmetrical nest is complete. 
It is in shape, as I see it now, perfectly 








spherical, like an orange with one-sixth of 
the top cut off, and there, in the hollow, sat 
her ladyship, turning round from time to 
time to make all smooth, and twittering 
pleasantly to her delighted husband. 

Poor fellow! Of all the affectionate hus- 


| bands that ever lady chaffinch had he was 


the most loving. Do you know that he 
would insist upon helping to hatch the pre- 
cious eggs himself while his little wife left 
her long watch fora free flight now and then? 
I do not know where he passed the night, 
for her ladyship occupied the interior of the 
nest, spreading her pretty wings over the 
edge so as to turn off the pearl-drops of 
morning rime or the pelting of the pitiless 
shower. He roamed about untiringly in 
search of food for the young when they 
broke the shell. He twittered for her, he 
sang for her, he sported among the leaves 
for her; no slave could be more obedient to 
her call, no lover more affectionate. 

But I must say, he was not half so bold or 
confident as she was. I said they built close 
to the fourth pane of the parlour window, 
and so, as I had a clear view of them, they 
had a very clear view of me. Perhaps it was 
the red glow of the fire that attracted them, 
for we had frost up to June, and a clear sea- 
coal fire is a pleasant sight. Perhaps the white 
table-cloth spread morning and evening in- 
duced them to study the interior of the room 
What pleasure they gave us when they perched 
on the window-ledge, twisting their little 
necks and turning their brilliant eyes upon 
all inside! There were always crumbs for 
them, and sometimes flax-seed for a treat, 
and both we placed upon the window-sill, 
It was very funny, when the lower sash was 
opened, to see the little heads of the chaf- 
finches and green linnets who came as visitors 
popping up now and again to see what we 
were doing. I think they wished to come 
in, but were timorous. If breakfast was 
somewhat late so was the birds’ dole, and 
then we were scolded. 

It was one incessant chatter of “ Chaff, chaff, 
chaff,” whence Dr. Johnson derives their name, 
or “ Tzip, tzip, tzip,” the root of the Hebrew 
appellation, quickly and sharply repeated. 
The hall-door is a folding one opening upon 
a broad flight of six stone steps. It is thrown 
open at an early hour in the morning to 
admit the “champagne” air and the intoxi- 
cating fragrance of thousands of roses. There, 
on the steps, assemble chaffinches, linnets, 
robins, and sparrows, waiting for the morn- 
ing dole ; but the lady chaffinches are always 
foremost, the gentlemen play the part of 
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laggards behind, watchful, it is true, but un-| has run up the stem of the rose-tree, crept 


confiding. The lady has a family, five ever- 
open mouths, to feed, and she cannot afford 
to stand upon punctilio or to be afraid of 
those who give her and the chicks their 
daily bread. She hops boldly into the hall, 
an atomy of life, and twitters away with her 
cheep, cheep, cheep, as I slowly come down 
the stairs. For some days, they were afraid 
of my dog Flos, who wondered what business 
they had to devour the crumbs, his perquisite. 
But Flos is an intelligent and obedient dog. 
and very soon felt that the birds were his 
master’s pets, and so he lay down placidly 
stretched upon the gravel with his black 
nose between his paws, blinking at me with 
his liquid eyes, as if to ask me, why he, a 
dog of merit and of standing, should submit 
to be flown over by flights of rapacious chaf- 
finches who had invaded his domain. 

There ensued another discussion between 
the husband and the wife when the young 
were fully fledged, or nearly so. I think, of 
course it is but fancy, that the gentleman 
wished to keep the children a little longer in 
the old warm nest, while the lady, evidently 
more experienced in the world, wished to 
send out her young to make their way as 
soon as possible in life. She had her will 
as usual, and then I saw her process of edu- 
cation. Firstly, with her bird-talk, she 
coaxed the young to follow her, as she ran, 
not flew, from stem to stem. The little ones 
looked exactly like mice as they moved with 
closed wings up the boughs. After a day 
or two, she brought them to a pendulous 
branch, and when she had got them there, 
away she swung at the end, and then the 
little ones, perforce, flapped their wings but 
kept firm hold of the bough. Next day, they 
hopped, rather than flew, with expanded 
wings, from bough to bough, and on the 
fourth day they were away, free children of 
the air. 

The nest is empty, like the homes from 


| which our children have gone to work their 


own way in life and build up nests of their 
own. On sunny mornings the crowd of 
little beggars twittered about the door- 
steps asking for crumbs; but they are in- 
dependent now, and perch like birds of 
freedom among the boughs of the firs and 
branches of the avenue. I think—but this is 
vanity—that they do know me a little; for 
when I go to my service at the church a 
flock of small birds flies before and round 
the car for a while, and I say to myself, these 
are my own chaffinches, linnets, and robins. 
More than once, a stray morsel of a chaffinch 





again like a mouse through the flower-laden 
boughs and peeped curiously into the empty 
nest. Perhaps he thinks that was a very 
small place indeed to rear five hearty chaf- 
finches; perhaps my visitor is a lady, and 
wants to learn how to build a structure so 
safe, so warm, and so beautiful, early in the 
coming spring. 

The careful reader of Scripture—I do not 
mean the critical student, but the person 
who thinks as he reads—must have noticed 
how frequently our Master appeals to nature. 
“ Behold,” He says, “ behold the birds of the 
air, behold the lilies of the field.” The works 
of man perish by time, nature remains the 


same ; and so until the end of all things the | 


humble disciple of Christ will see God’s 
teaching in nature, and God Himself in 
everything. Who can see the robin perch- 


ing upon the gardener’s spade as ‘he turns | 


up the loam, or the sparrows following the 
plough and harrow, without being reminded 


of the fowls which went after the sower in | 


the pearl of all parables, and without remem- | 


bering the great lesson so plainly taught for 
ever in “the sower and the seed ?” 
be any heart depressed and anguished by 


cares for the future, the Master whispers, | 


If there | 


“‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? || 
and yet your heavenly father feedeth them. |! 
Fear not, you are of more value than many | 


sparrows.” 
ing because it finds no resting-place on 


earth, we must think of our Teacher’s low | 


estate, and how, when the birds had their 
warm nests, He had no place to lay His head. 
And so it is throughout the: old Testament. 
If we ask where we can be secure and at 
rest, we are taught by the swallow, which 
“buildeth ker nest in thy altars,O God ;” and 
should man presume upon his learning and 
think he is wise beyond what is written, even 
Job will remind him that the birds are wiser 
than he, when he asks, “ Art thou wiser than 
the fowls?” Nature is ever silently speaking 


to us of God, ever teaching, ever warning us. | 


And if this simple but true story of the chaf- 
finches induces any child to be tender to 
little birds which God says he cares for, and 
to learn from them love and tenderness, trust 
in God’s providence, patience and persever- 
ance in the course marked out for him, and 
that gratitude which even birds declare in 
their morning songs, it will be richly re- 
warded indeed. I know Christ loved the 
birds, and that every follower of Christ will 


love them too, and derive many a pleasant | 


and useful lesson from them. 





Should there be a soul mourn- | 
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THE LITTLE “FAIRY.” 
A Story of a Christmas Time. 


T was a cold, wet, gusty afternoon, near | children were gathered—ragged, dirty, half- 
Christmas. The pantomimes were in re- | starved looking little girls—who were talking 
hearsal at most of the west-end theatres, and eagerly and loudly, and occasionally looking; 
at the east end the “ People’s Palace of back towards a fruiterer’s shop a few doors 
Amusement” was not to be behind its more | off, where a girl sat crouched up under the 





aristocratic neighbours. projecting shop-board, trying to screen her- 
Near the door of this theatre a crowd of self from the bitter wind and pelting rain. 











“Come on, Annie,” called one of the | too, with all her long, pretty-coloured hair 


| children. | let down, and her face that clean it seemed 


| 


“TI tell you she ain’t coming. I heard | a pity to put the stuff on her.” 
Cohen say he wouldn’t have her no more;|  “ What’s the good of washing your face to 
she wasn’t no good for nothing.” be a fairy? It looks just as well when you're 

“TI tell you she'll be the queen ; she was | done up,” said another, whose face certainly 
the queen last year, and a beauty she made | bore tokens of an abstinence from soap and | 
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water that would have done credit to a saint | 


of the Middle Ages. Most of them were in 
a similar condition, but one or two candi- 
dates for admission to fairy-land during the 


| Christmas season had attempted to make 
themselves a little cleaner by way of recom- | 


mendation. 


Presently the door opened and the whole | 
crowd tumbled in; but one lingered to say | 
“ Ain’t | 


to the man who acted as porter, 
Annie coming ?” 

“You go on and mind your own business,” 
said the man gruffly; and he went in and | 
closed the door behind him. 


Perhaps there had been a last lingering | 


| hope in the mind-of the girl crouching there 
| by the shop-window; for as the door closed 
| her chin went down from her knees, where 





it had been resting, and, burying her face in 
her hands, she burst into tears. 
“Ts that you, Annie?” said a gentle, 


womanly voice as a customer, carrying a bag | 


full of oranges, went out of the shop 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s me,” said Annie sadly. 

“‘ But what are you doing here at this time 
of day? I thought you said they began 
with the fairies again, yesterday?” 

“Yes, ma’am, 
Oh dear, I don’t know what I shall do !” 


“ Come in here and tell me what is the | 


matter. 

again ?” 
The child shook her head. ‘“ Not yet, 

but she will, I know; and I'll have to go in 


Has your mother been beating you | 


the streets for good, too; and I ain’t eat | 


much, either. Mother told me not to eat 
much when I’d got the chance, but to drink 
all the gin I could get hold of. It ain’t | 
much wittles or gin either as comes my way, 
and yet, somehow, my legs will grow.” And 
she looked down angrily at her offending | 
limbs, which certainly were much too long 
for the frock she wore. 

* But you haven’t told me now, Annie, 
what is the matter—why you have not gone 
to the theatre this afternoon,” rom the kindly 
voice. 

“Well, it’s all along of my — ma’am ; 
they would grow, you see; and now I’m too 
big-to do the fairy business, and not big 
enough for any of the other parts.”. And 
the tears ran down the girl’s face so pitifully 
that it seemed cruel to smile at her com- 
plaints against her legs. 

“ You are hungry, too, ain’t you, Annie?” 
said her kind friend. 

“Well now, you seem to find out every- 
thing about me. I wish you’d see mother 
and tell her I couldn’t help growing.” 


so they did; but—but— | 





Sit down here while I fetch you some 
bread-and-butter.” And a basket was turned 
up in a sheltered nook of the shop, where 
Annie would be much warmer than crouch- 
ing under the shop-board. 

When the bread-and-butter had been 
| eaten, Annie said, “ Am I to go now?” 

“Where are you going, child? Your 
mother will be at the theatre, I suppose?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; she always stops after the 
| sweeping and cleaning i is done ; she likes to 

| be there best, she says.’ 

“ Well, don’t you ‘think you had better go 
| to the school I've told you about before? 
You couldn’t go there, you said, because 
you were at the theatre.” 

But Annie shook her head slowly. “I’ve 
been thinking all day about what you've told 
me here two or three times, and what you 

say they teaches about at the school—that 
| God loves little children, even little girls 
like me, and takes care of ’em.” 

“ Yes, Annie, He does.” 

“Well now, if He did, what did He let 
my legs grow like this for? I ain’t like some 
girls; and if He knows everything, as you 
say, why, He knows I was born on the stage, 
as you may say, and can’t do nothing else ; ; 
| and yet my legs have got to be that awkward 
that I’m just ‘the wrong size for everything, 
and just at the busy time too, and when 
| you're always cold and hungry if you ain’t at 
| the theatre.” 

“But, Annie, you would not always like 
to be a very little girl. God wants you to 
grow up a useful woman.” 

“ But I’m just no use at all now,” said 
the child fretfully. “There ain’t no room 
| nowhere for me ; mother says there’s too 
| many people in the world, and there is, too, 
or else they wouldn’t have a chance of 
picking and choosing about the size of 
fairies, but would be glad to keep me on till 
I was fit to take something else.” 

“‘ Never mind about the fairies now. 
can’t read, can you, Annie ?” 

The child shook her head. “ Never had 
no time to learn; but mother says I must 
some day, for the big ones have to learn 
their parts out of books.” 

“Then, now will be your time to learn, 
though I hope you wili find something better 
to do than go on the stage, and” 

“And come to be a sweeper at last, like 
mother is,” said the child. ‘1 often wonder, 
ma’am, what it must be like to have a nice 
home, like, and no theatre at all. You don’t 
go to the theatre, do you?” 

“ No, Annie.” 


You 
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“ T don’t think you'd like it either, though | 
there’s plenty of gaslight when the people | 
are all in; and then, when the music’s going, 
and everybody’s dressed up till you wouldn’t 
know ’em, it’s all very grand. But when it’s | 
all over, and the gas smells, and the saw- 
dust and the smoke and the gin, and you're 
tired and got the headache, then you wish 
there was no theatre, for everybody’s cross 
and” 

“IT am sure I wish there was no theatre,” 
said her friend; ‘ but now let us talk about 
the school and forget the theatre. God 
wants you to go to school, Annie, that you 
may learn to be a useful woman, I am sure.” 

* But what can I do when there’s so many 
people in the world? Nobody wants me; 
mother don’t, I know.” 

“ Well, if you go to school you may find 
out a way of being useful. My sister will 
take you and speak to the teacher for you, 
and while you are there I'll send for your 
mother and talk to her about it.” 

This last condition proved irresistible to 
Annie, and she agreed to go home and wash 
herseli, and come again at six o’clock to go 
to school. 

Six o’clock struck, and with it came 
Annie, all her bright hair bundled up under 
an old bonnet of her mother’s. She looked 
a quaint, demure little creature, trudging 
through the wet streets in her mother’s 
bonnet and shawl, beside the kind friend 
who had so often longed and prayed to be 
able to do something to save her from the 
perils of such a life as lay before her. 

When they reached the school, so warm 
and bright and inviting after the wet cold 
streets, Annie looked up gratefully into her 
friend’s face. ‘ It’s nice here,” she said. 

The teacher came forward to welcome her 
new scholar, and a few words were spoken 
by the lady who had brought her ; for they 
were not unknown to each other, and she 
had often spoken of this child and her wish 
to befriend her. On her way back, she met | 
Annie’s mother, who was not unknown to the | 
sisters. “Are you in a hurry, Mrs. Morris ?” | 
she asked. 

“Well, no ; I was just looking round for 
my Annie; she ain’t at the theatre to-night, 
you know, ma’am.” 

“So I hear, and I think my sister wants | 
to speak to you about her, if you will come 
into the shop.” 

“ Ah, Annie has been telling you of the | 
misfortune, I suppose?” said the woman. | 
She had been drinking as usual, and her red | 
bloodshot eyes were full of tears. 

















“ Well, I don’t see that it is such a mis- 
fortune for the child to grow. You would 
not have her a child all her life?” 

“ Well, no, ma’am ; but—but your sister 
knows what I mean.” 

They had entered the shop by this time, 
and she looked up appealingly as she spoke. 

You are talking about Annie, I suppose. 
She is in a great deal of trouble, poor child ; 
but, as I told her, you could not be angry 
with her, for she could not help growing.” 

“ Well, I don’t know so much about that. 
You see, ma'am, she would eat. The bread- 
and-butter that Annie eat for her breakfast 
would frighten you.” 

“ T don’t think it would. Growing children 
always have a good appetite.” 

“ That’s just what I said. She was grow- 
ing, and instead of eating the bread-and- 
butter, and every bite of anything she could 
get hold of, she should have took a drop of 
gin now and then. It would have stopped 
the craving at her stomach, and stopped the 
growing; but not a drop of gin would she 
touch ; and now see what’s come of it. She’s 
no good for nothing: she’s just too big and 
too little.” 

* But, Mrs. Morris, I think you ought to 
be very glad that Annie would not take the 
gin. How often have you told me that if it 
had not been for the drink you would have 
been a much better woman? and I quite 
believe it.” 

“That’s all very well, ma’am, as far as it 
goes,” hiccuped the woman ; “ but you see, 
it was for her good that I wanted her to 
take it, and she ought to have done as I 
told her, and I'll make her take it yet.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Morris, don’t be 
angry and unreasonable with the poor child ; 
you ought to be glad she is growing such a 
fine girl.” 

‘But what is she to do? how is she to get 
her living? If she was to grow faster than 
girls ever do grow, she couldn’t go on the 
stage for two years, and who is to keep her 
all that time? I can’t and I won't.” 

Some customers coming in the conversa- 
tion was interrupted for a few minutes; but 
after they were gone Mrs. Deane said— 

“You know I have always taken a great 
deal of interest in Annie ; she always seemed 
so different from other children that run 
about the road here.” 

“She is different, too,” said the woman 
with something of motherly pride in her 
tone. “We was respectable people when 
Annie was born ; me and my husband too, 


though we was on the stage.” 
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“And you would like your little girl 
brought up respectably, too, would you not ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I should; but how’s a poor 
woman like me to do it? As for Annie, she’s 
just been and thrown her best chance away, 
and now, I suppose, she'll have to get her 
living out of the streets, like the rest of them 
do.” 

“‘T should be very sorry to see her thrown 
on the streets, Mrs. Morris. If I can persuade 
some friends to do something for Annie now 
—get her into a school, or something of that 
kind—will you promise not to interfere with 
her by-and-by, when she gets older?” 

“Well, I don’t know, ma’am, what you 
mean about interfering. I’m her mother, and 
of course I should like to see her get on.” 

“ That is quite natural; but the friends I 
am thinking of would not like to have a girl 
they had taught and taken care of dragged 
back to such a life as Annie’s now is—a life 
on the stage.” 

“* Well, ma’am, I should be glad, of course, 
if you could do anything for Annie just now, 
and, if I may say so, it ’ud only be a bit fair, 
too, for it is, as I may say, through you that 
she’s just no use now.” 

“ Why, how can that be?” said Mrs. 
Deane. 

“Well, ma’am, you’ve always been very 
kind to Annie, and she thinks there’s nobody 
like you. I suppose it’s because your ways 
are different from most folks; and so when 
you told her never to drink the gin or stuff 
that the children often get a sip of, why, of 
course, she must mind what you say, though 
she didn’t care for her own mother, and not 
a drop would she have from nobody.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Deane ; “and I am sure you will be one day, 
when you see Annie growing up a respect- 
able good woman, as I trust she will, if you 
will only give her up for a few years.” 

“ Well, ma’am, your offer is a kind one, 
certainly ; but I don’t know what to say to 
it all at once. You see Annie is pretty, 
and bids fair to be a pretty woman, and 
looks is money on the stage.” 

“Will you let Annie choose for herself? 
She is a sensible child, and I will agree to 
this, that if she does not like her home in 
three months, she shall come back to you.” 

“Very well, I'll agree to that. Three 
months off my hands will be something,” she 
muttered to herself as she walked out of the 
shop. 

When Annie came out of school she made 
her way back to her friends, and, watching for 
an opportunity when there were no customers 








in the shop, she darted in, and asked, in an 
eager whisper, “ Have you seen mother ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Deane, “and she 
has given you up for three months, and I am 
going to find some friends to take care of 
you. Do you think you will like that, 
Annie ?” asked her friend. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” said Annie dubi- 
ously. 

“Well, come in and have some supper 
now, and we will talk about it afterwards. 
You will stay with us to-night, Annie.” 

“Yes, I shall like that,” said Annie, 
brightening, and she followed her friend into 
the old-fashioned parlour behind the shop, 
where she made a hearty meal of bread-and- 
butter, sitting on a low stool beside the fire. 

“What did you learn at school to-night, 
Annie?” asked Mrs. Deane as the child sat 
looking meditatively into the fire. 

“Well, ma’am, about the same thing as 
you've told me, and I’ve been wondering 
whether it’s true, after all.” 

“Whether it is true ! 
mean?” 

“Well, ma’am, about God and my legs; 
whether He is going to take care of me, 
though He did make ’em grow so awkward.” 

“Will you let Him take care of you, 
Annie ?” 

“Let Him! 
legs, could 1?” 

“No, you couldn’t help growing tall, of 
course; but there are some things God wishes 
us to do that He does not force us to do; 
He leaves us to choose for ourselves what 
we will do. He knows what is best for us, 
and He does all He can to make us choose 
the best; but after that He leaves it to our 
own choice.” 

“Is He going to let me choose which I 
will do ?” asked Annie. 

“Yes. He wants you to grow up a good, 
useful woman, Annie, and He has made you 
grow tall that you may have the chance 
offered you of choosing which you will be 
by-and-by ; because, if you are to be of any 
use then, you must begin learning many 
things now that you never heard of at the 
theatre, and try to forget many things you 
learned there. Now, Annie, which shall it 
be? Shall I go and see my friend to-morrow, 
and ask her to take you into the Home she 
has made for little girls like you, or will you 
go back to your mother and the streets ?” 

Annie shuddered at the word “ streets ;” 
but still, she did not speak at once. 

“ What will it be like? what will they do to 
me at the Home?” 


What do you 


I couldn’t help it about my 
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“Well, my dear, they will be kind to you, |homes. Annie herself was quite willing to 


I know, and give you food to eat and a com- | 
fortable place to sleep ; but there will very | 
likely be some things you do not like. You 
will have to do as you are told, and obey | 
the rules, and, perhaps, do some kind of work 
as well as learn to read.” 

“Ts that all?” said Annie. 

“1 think that will be all. You will cer- 
tainly not be asked to do anything that you 
cannot do if you try.” 

“Then I choose, and I'll try ; I'll try to 
be good, like you’ve told me, and I'll let 
God take care of me His way.” 





So Annie was sent to the Home, and her 
friends soon heard that she gave every satis- | 
faction by her willing, obedient, tractable | 
behaviour. Indeed, everybody loved the | 
fair-haired girl, and the lady who had charge | 
of the Home wished to take her to Canada. 

But her mother would not hear of it at | 
first, and accused Mrs. Deane of trying to | 
rob her of her child. But she contrived to see | 
her once or twice when she was sober, when | 
she was willing to confess that her drink- 
ing habits had ruined herself and the child | 
too; and by following up this advantage and | 
telling her that she now had an opportunity of 
undoing part of the wrong, at least, inflicted | 
upon Annie, and also a chance of joining her | 
child by-and-by, if she would only overcome | 
her evil habit, she was at last brought to | 
consent that Annie should go out in the | 
spring to the new country, where she had | 
heard so many poor children had found good | 


go with her new friends, upon Mrs. Deane 
promising to look after her mother, and per- 
suade her, if possible, to give up drinking and 
come out to her. 

Mrs. Deane was most thankful that she 
had been able to rescue the child; but she 
felt the parting when it came most keenly— 
almost as keenly as the poor besotted mother 
herself, who, as usual, had been drinking, 
and only half comprehended that the warmly- 
dressed, pretty little girl who clung round her 
neck was her Annie bidding her farewell— 
it might be for ever. 

A few months afterwards came the news 
that Annie had found a good home in the 
Far West, for a lady had been attracted by 
Annie’s gentle winning ways, and adopted 
her as her own daughter, and in the quiet 
Christian home the memory of her fairy life 
was fast fading from her memory. 

And what of her mother? some of my 
readers may ask. I wish I could say that 
she followed up with action the good resolu- 
tions she made about giving up the vice that 
had ruined her, and almost ruined Annie too. 
But this is no sketch of the imagination, but 
an event of real life, which took place only 
three years ago, and the last time the 
writer asked about this poor mother—whe- 
ther she was likely to join her daughter in 
the far-off land—there was only a sad shake 
of the head, and the words, “ But, thank God, 
the child is safe from her influence now.” 

EMMA LESLIE. 





THE WORLD’S WAYS WITH ITS DEAD. 


By SARAH 


I. 


“eu men possessed by one and the 
same feeling show that feeling in widely 
different ways, is not only true in the affairs 
of the Church, but also in the concerns of 
man’s common nature. In that sphere to 
which Paul had devoted his strong intellect 
and warm heart—the sphere of the soul— 
the working of “ faith” produced one universal 
inward experience, that of love. Yet the 
outward manifestation of this love was greatly 
varied ; barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, 
owned the same Lord, but His worship was 
in no two nations absolutely alike. ‘“ Diver- 
sity of operation” prevailed where there was 
“the same spirit.” What is true in the Church 
is true in the world; the diversity which pre- 





vails in matters of faith is found also in man’s 


DOUDNEY. 


every-day life; and in nothing is this law of 
humanity more strikingly displayed than in 
the last tribute which the survivors pay to 
their dead. Prompted by the same tender 
and sorrowful yearning to do honour to the 
departed friend, each nation has its own 
peculiar and distinct way of rendering these 
marks of respect, and what one people re- 
gards with the deepest awe another counts 
ludicrous and even loathsome. A contem- 
plation of the world’s ways with its dead may 
help us to get a little nearer to the hearts of 
mankind, and to understand, in some slight 
degree that mysterious kinship which binds 
together all the children of God’s great 
family. In all ages “every human heart is 
human,” and many a strange custom and 
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hideous rite may owe its origin to some vague | 


and feeble striving after an uncomprehended | 
good. 
The desire expressed by Abraham when | 
he stood up from before his dead, and spake | 
unto the sons of Heth, is the natural instinct | 
“Give me possession of a burying- } 
place with you, that I may bury my dead | 
out of my sight.” “ Out of sight,” that is the | 
common end, but the means to that end are | 
as varied as the nations that seek it. The 
simple enclosing of the body in stone or 
earth seems to have been the earliest form of 
burial; and the most terrible of threats or 
prophecies was that of Jeremiah against 
Jehoiakim :—“ he shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth | 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” To sleep | 
with their fathers in that place which later | 
Jews have finely termed, “the house of the 
living,” was the desire of the Patriarchs. “TI | 
will lie with my fathers,” said Jacob to | 
Joseph, “and thou shalt carry me out of | 
Egypt, and bury me in their burying-place.” 
The devotion with which Rizpah, the | 
daughter of Aiah, watched over her slaugh- | 
tered sons, and suffered “neither the birds of | 
the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts | 
of the field by night,” has often been told by | 
the painter and sung by the poet. How! 
natural we all feel that watch to be: and yet | 
her jealous vigil was not more “natural” to | 
her and to us, than is the strongly contrasting | 
custom of the Parsee mothers and fathers to | | 
them! The Zimes of last year has given a 
graphic account of a visit to a “Parsee 
burying-place, known as the Towers of| 
Silence. “These towers,” says the writer, | 
“erected on a hill which rises above the city 
of Bombay, are five in number, and are built 
of the hardest black granite, covered with 
white chunam. The oldest and smallest of 
the five was constructed two hundred years 
ago, when the Parsees first settled in Bombay. 
Three Sagris, or houses of prayer, overlook | 
the Towers of Silence, and the principal | 
Sagri contains the sacred fire, which is fed day 
and night with incense and fragrant wood, 
and never extinguished. Although wholly 
destitute of ornament, the parapet of each 
tower possesses an extraordinary coping 
which instantly attracts and fascinates the 


gaze. It is a coping formed, not of dead 
stone, but of living vultures. After these 


structures have been once solemnly con- 
secrated, no one except the corpse-bearers 
is allowed to enter, nor is any one permitted 
to come within thirty feet of the immediate 
precincts. ‘The dead are laid in open stone 





coffins, ranged in circles within each massive 
cylinder. At the approach of a funeral there 


| is a stir among the vultures, and as soon as | 


the bearers have deposited the corpse and | 


retired, the birds swoop down upon the body, 
and leave nothing behind but a skeleton.” 
In answer to the natural objections of a 


European, an intelligent Parsee ably defended 
’ 


his Towers of Silence. ‘We spare no 
| expense,” said he, “in constructing them of 
the hardest materials, and we expose our 
dead in open stone receptacles, resting on 
fourteen feet of solid granite, not necessarily 


to be consumed by vultures, but to be dissi- | 


pated in the speediest possible manner, and | 


without the possibility of polluting the earth | 


or contaminating a single living being dwell- 
ing thereon. We form a united body in life, 
and we are united in death. Even our leader, 


| Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, likes to feel that 


when he dies he will be reduced to perfect 


equality with the poorest and humblest of | 


the Parsee community.” Since this account 
was written, the great leader of the Parsees 
has indeed gone to his rest, and awaits, in his 


Silent Tower, that day of general resurrec- | 


tion in which all Parsees believe. In 
day, they hold that death will be slain, and 


that | 


the earth, whose elements they regard as so | 


sacred, shall be regenerated and made pure 
for ever. To us, “the fools of habit,” it 
sweeter seems 


“To rest beneath the clover sod 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God.” 


And yet, as the Zimes correspondent wisely 
remarks, “our own method of interment, 
if regarded from a Parsee point of view, 


may possibly be equally revolting to Parsee | 


sensibilities.” 

In Madagascar the dead are held in high 
respect, and to deceased sovereigns almost 
divine honours are paid. A Malagasy will 
expend far greater sums upon his burying- 
place than on his dwelling-house. He is 
content to live in a mean habitation, whose 
walls are made of clay or bamboo, but his 
tomb must be built of massive stone. He 


will cheerfully wear a jacket of hemp or | 


rofia cloth, and 
material ; but his dead must be wrapped in 
costly scarves of dark-red silk, with stripes 
and borders of lighter colours. The con- 
struction of his vault is one of the principal 
events of his life, and as soon as he becomes 
the head of a household he sets about pre- 
paring a family sepulchre. No coffins are 
used in the grave; around the sides of the 


a lamba of some coarse | 
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SNOW. 





tomb are a series of shelves, and here the 
bodies, in their silken shrouds, are reverently 
laid. The general belief in the sanctity of 
graves protects them from all violation, 
although they often contain property of great 
value. » There is an idea that the things 
which the dead prized in their lives may still 
be of some value to them; and a touching 
instance of this feeling was given at the 
burial of a bright boy of high birth, who died 
soon after the first mission schools were 
founded in the capital. In his tomb were 
deposited his slates, pencils, and school- 
books, together with other articles that he had 
held dear. 

The Brazilians, who are passionately fond 
of dress, generally bury the dead in their | 


SNOW. 


By THE Rev. HUGH 


best clothes, and even enforce etiquette on 
the unconscious clay. A married woman, 
after death, is arrayed in black, with a black 
veil ; her arms are folded, and her hands rest 
on their opposite elbows. A maiden lady is 
dressed in bride-like garb, wears a wreath of 
white flowers, and has her hands laid palm 
to palm, with palm-branches between them. 
Little children are decked out as friars, nuns, 
saints, and angels, Michael the Archangel 
being frequently personated. He is habited 
in a tunic and belt, a golden helmet and 
ight red boots ; and his right hand rests on 
the hilt of his sword, Girls are dressed up 
sometimes as Madonnas, and if false tresses, 
rouge, or pearl-powder are required, the 
undertaker supplies them. 


MACMILLAN, LL.D. 


* He giveth snow like wool.”’—Psatm cxlvii. 16. 


N Palestine snow is not the characteristic 
feature of winter as it is in northern 
latitudes. It is merely an occasional pheno- 
menon. Showers of it fall now and then in 
severer seasons on the loftier parts of the 
land, and whiten for a day or two the vine- 
yards and corn-fields, but it melts from the 
green earth as rapidly as its sister vapours 
vanish from the blue sky. The snowy peak 
of Hermon, the true scene of the Trans- 
figuration, is indeed seen from every elevated 
point of view—a perpetual vision of winter 
clothed in raiment whiter than any fuller on 
earth can whiten it; but this snow-spectre 
stands spell-bound as it were on the northern 
threshold of the land, gazing over the smiling 
summer landscapes, but unable to descend 
among them, or even chill them with its 
breath. But the Psalmist seized the occa- 
sional snow, as he seized the fleeting vapour, 
and made it a text for his spiritual medita- 
tions. Let us follow his example and make 
the snow which appears oftener and remains a 
longer time with us, lying like a dreary white 
shroud over the face of nature, the subject of 
a few timely reflections, and the means of 
leading our thoughts to things higher and 
more enduring than itself. Let us write on 
its fair, white surface the name of God in 
letters which he who runs may read. 

1. Let us look first at its beauty. Every 
eye can appreciate the stainless purity, the 
delicate softness of the snow. It makes a 
spiritual world of this dull, dark earth of 
ours ; and the fields that seemed fit only for 
the growth of man’s food, and the tread of 


weary feet in the common labours of life— 
covered with its white immaculate carpet— 
seem like a celestial flodr on which white- 
winged angels on lofty errands of mercy 
might alight from the kindred heavens. How 
softly rounded and graceful.are its curves as 
it covers some old wayside Wall, or is drifted 
into wreaths over the common! How pic- 
turesque are the forms into which it moulds 
the outlines of trees and shrubs! Have you 
ever entered a wood after a snow-storm? If 
so, you have been admitted into a scene of 
enchantment, at whose threshold you stand 
in awe and astonishment. It is a transfor- 
mation-scene in which familiar objects be- 
come unreal as shapes in a dream, presenting 
an appearance similar to the white Liliputian 
forest into which the microscope changes a 
bit of fungus mould. It looks like a newly- 
formed world on the morning of creation 
before the sun had arisen to cast over it 
a prismatic radiance and baptize it with 
colour. What a look of sublimity does the 
snow impart to the mountain peak, raising 
it high above all human changes, into a 
realm of serene, passionless repose, reflecting 
the light of the great white Throne of which 
it seems the very footstool! The line of 
mountain snow on the blue verge of the 
horizon is the most exquisite of all sculpture. 
It yields to the eye and mind the purest and 
most refined enjoyment. From the stainless 
| surface of that Alpine snow comes back the 
| crimson splendour of the sunrise and sunset, 
like molten gold in the heart of a furnace 
—the highest earthly of the landscape thus 
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purified into and mingling with the heavenly. 
Even into the dreary prosaic city the snow 
enters and transfigures it ; the houses become 
like Aladdin’s palace ; every cart-rut is fringed 
with jewels; and over smoke-begrimed 
railing and miry street is spread the spotless 
ermine of heaven’s investiture. 

How significant is the white of the snow! 
The hue of water in violent agitation—of 
the foaming cascade and the raging surf—be- 
longs to vapour frozen into calmest perma- 
nence. Extremes meet; and the water that 
on the one side purifies itself by motion, on 
the other side purifies itself by rest: symbol 
of the frequently opposite modes of disci- 
pline by which God carries on the work of 
sanctification in the soul. Out of white all 
the colours spring, and to it they return. All 
summer hues are gathered back into the 
uniform radiance of the snow, and we retreat 
from a world of life and beauty to a world of 
death and beauty. Nature’s coat of many 
colours gives place to the white raiment with 
which we clothe the infant in its innocence, 
the bride in her purity, and the dead in 
their rest. Washed by the waves of the 
world, and refined by the fires of God, the 
landscape, like a gigantic lily, unfolds its 
white petals to the sun, and reflects the light 
in all its integrity and chastity ; and then, 
clothed in the vestal humility of winter, it is 
prepared for the many-hued splendours of 
summer. 

But it is to the eye that searches into the 
heart of things that the snow reveals its most 
wonderful beauty, for it is of that truest kind 
which bears the closest inspection. Take 
one of the myriad snow-flakes which obscure 
the atmosphere as they fall, and put it under 
the microscope. It melts almost instantly, 
but not before you have caught a glimpse of 
loveliness that astonishes you. It is a perfect 
crystal, consisting of six rays spreading in the 
most symmetrical manner from the centre, 
and often provided with smaller branching 
rays. Formless and uniform as a wreath of 
snow looks, it is composed of myriads of 
such crystals, whose shapes are so exquisite 
that the eye is never weary of looking at 
them. Their variety is most wonderful. 
Thirty different kinds may be observed 
during any of our own snow-storms ; while in 
high northern latitudes, upwards of a hun- 
dred varieties have been delineated that 
looked as if designed from a kaleidoscope, 
yet all based upon the simple plan of the 
six-rayed star. We see in these minute 
crystals of the storm the sign of the cross, 





and enters in some form or other into all our 
art and science and literature—thus linking 
our religious life with all our ordinary 
thoughts and labours. When the first com- 
mand was issued, “ Let there be light,” that 
subtle power shot forth into the primeval 
darkness in the form of an infinitude of 
crosses, and arranged the chaos of the world 
into this shape throughout the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms. Water freezes 
and flowers blossom into the form of the 
cross, and man himself, the crown oi creation, 
assumes it in every outspreading of his hands 
in prayer. And thus all creation by wearing 
this sacred symbol upon its bosom testifies 
of Him who is the true light of the world, 
who formed the world to be the theatre of 
redemption, and by the power of His cross 
brings order out of its confusion and lite out 
of its death. 

The snow-crystals are the blossoms of 
inorganic nature. According to the beauti- 
ful system of prefiguration which prevents 
all abrupt beginnings in nature, and sounds 
a herald voice of coming glory; the snow- 
flowers which winter grows in such bound- 
less and careless profusion, foretell by the 
symmetry of their forms, the blossoms of 
summer. They seem, indeed, like the ghosts 
of the departed flowers ; the models of the 
spirit-world after the pattern of which the 
snow-drop and the lily and the Star ot 
Bethlehem are constructed. They look as 
if their translucent spiritual beauty needed 
only the Promethean fire to glow into the 
rosy life of June. A wreath of snow is thus, 
indeed, a bank of flowers ; and we little think, 
when walking over its cold and barren sur- 
face, that we are treading down at every 
step a tiny garden. I know of no purer in- 
tellectual joy than that of gazing through 


the microscope upon these miracles of loveli- | 


ness ; and it is a careless mind indeed that is 
not impelled to ask whence came these 
figures so exquisite and yet so frail and fleet- 
ing, so full of wonder and yet so long un- 
known, and still so little recognised by 
thousands who tread them under foot. Their 
beauty is not a chance endowment. It is 
God’s hall-mark attesting that the work is 
His. It is the quality that is superadded 
to everything that God has made—to the 
moulding of the fleeting vapour into the 
sunset cloud, and the unfolding of the bril- 
liant, fragrant flower from the summer sod 
—in order that our thoughts may be raised 
from the perishing loveliness of the crea- 
ture to the enduring glory of the Creator, 


which is impressed upon the whole of nature, | from the beauty of nature to the beauty of 
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holiness. Such beauty is a reflection of the 
Divine image—not something that God does, 
but something that He is, really and suit- 
ably a part of Himself. All true beauty is 
something higher than creation and inde- 
pendent of it, something that God has not 
made, an attribute as much linked with our 
conceptions of Him as His wisdom and 
justice. It awakens that curiosity about God, 
which is an essential element of worship. 

No rightly constituted mind can behold 
the wealth of beauty in the snow-flowers 
without being awed and humbled. We see 
in the fair structure of these inorganic blos- 
soms, as well as in every lovely thing in 
/hature, the transcript of the Divine image 
| originally impressed upon our own souls ; 
and while these fleeting crystals of vapour 
‘perfectly obey the laws of their formation, 








Divine Spirit in our case as is wrought in 
'nature, when the dreary city that speaks 
only of human toil and sorrow, with its 
miry ways and sin-stained haunts, is 
changed by the snow into a city of pearls 
|and diamonds, and looks like a suburb of 
the celestial city, or when the pure white 
| crystal of the snow-flake is formed out of 
| the polluted ditch-water and falls from the 
murky cloud. He who arranged the parti- 


CROSS of anguish, glory crowned, 
Trophy reared on battle-ground, 

Where my God and Brother found 
Death and Victory. 


Bitter tree of mortal pain, 

Altar where the Lamb was slain, 

Pardon for the lost to gain ; 
Tree of life for me. 


Love-enkindled beacon bright, 
Through the gloom of guilty night 
Pouring sweet salvation’s light 

On our misery. 








VII. N.s. 


|and exhibit the original beauty stamped 
upon the first snow-flake, we have perverted 
our nature and made ourselves unworthy of 
a world which God has made so fair for us. 
We stand between two systems, each of 
which reminds us that we, and we alone, 
have introduced confusion and defilement 
into the works of God. The pure snow- 
covered fields of winter beneath our feet 
|and the pure angel-tenanted starry heavens 
| above our heads, alike typify that we are not 
| in harmony with God’s creation. But while 
there is this wholesome humiliation in the 
| sight of nature’s beauty, there is inspiration 
| in it also, Although we have lost the Divine 
image, it can be restored, and we can be 
brought again into accordance with: the 
beautiful harmony of the world. As wonder- 
ful a transformation can be wrought by the 








| cles of the snow into such exquisite shapes 
| of beauty can bring order out of our con- 
fusion, and change our vile bodies and 
| spirits into the likeness of Christ’s; and 
He invites the guiltiest and most morally- 
deformed to come and reason with Him 
and be subjected to this renewing process, 
and though our sins be as scarlet they shall 
be as white as snow. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CROSS OF ANGUISH GLORY CROWNED. 


Oh, Immanuel crucified! 

Wash me in the crimson tide 

Welling from Thy wounded side, 
Pierced on Calvary. 

Nailed with Thee, my sins are slain, 

Riven the adamantine chain, 

And my soul from Satan’s reign 
Evermore set free. 


Golden treasures turn to dross, 
Richest gain to dearer loss, 
All my glory but the Cross 
Till my Christ I see. 
W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 
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By THE REV. ROBERT MOFFAT, D.D. 


HE name Bechuana or Bachuana, or, as 
latterly written, Bechwana or Bachwana, 
includes all the tribes speaking the Sechuana 
language. There have been various opinions 
as to its origin. Ba or Be is a personal pro- 
noun, when the adverb chwana is applied to 


persons, and thus according to some, “hey | 
| out a single ray to guide them in the dark 


are alike, or the same kind of people. Others 
have supposed that the name is derived from 
nchu, black, the diminutive of which would be 
chwana, meaning a little black, and applied to 
a person, Mochwana, one dark coloured—not 
black. JZ is the prefix to the singular num- 
ber, and Sa to the plural when persons are 
spoken of. All the tribes have the prefix Ba, 
whatever be the name by which they are 
distinguished. Some are named after certain 
animals, from which it has been supposed 
that at some distant period they were 
addicted to the worship of animals, like the 
ancient Egyptians. For example, we have 
the Batlhapi, the tribe to which the Gospel 
was first sent ; Ba-hapi, they fish, or of the 
fish ; Ba-khatla, they of the monkey; Zakuena, 
they of the crocodile; and Batau, they of 
the lion. When an individual is asked, to 
what tribe he belongs, sometimes the ques- 
tion will be, What do you dance? The reply 
will be, ea bina kwena, or whatever the tribe 
may be. It is said they hate these animals by 
which they are named, and dread killing them. 

The Bechuana tribes were first visited by 
missionaries at the beginning of the present 
century. Many long years, however, passed 
over before any important result was attained. 
They did not want the Gospel—they hardly 
wanted the missionaries, and sometimes 
wished to drive them away. The customs 
and superstitions in which they and their 
forefathers had been brought up, they did not 
wish to abandon, for they considered them 
to be altogether. good. Their character, 
though bad, was no worse than that of other 
tribes in South Africa. They were brave and 
proud, displayed a great love of indepen- 
dence, and with all their barbarousness were 
not without some noble sentiments. But 
their minds were very dark, and their hearts 
very cruel and wicked. 

The Bechuanas had no idols, no tem- 
ples, no altars, and had no symbols or 
signs of any form of heathen worship. No 
fragments existed among them of former 
days, as mementos to succeeding generations, 
that their ancestors ever loved, served, or 


| had every vestige of religious impression | 


_them with the skies. 








1800. 
AND. 
reverenced a being greater than man. A| 
profound silence reigned on this subject. It | 


> : 
is wonderful, as showing to what depths the | 


human spirit may be degraded, that Bechu- 
anas, Hottentots, and Bushmen, seem to have | 


erased from their minds, leaving them with- | 
and dismal future, or a single link to unite 
Thus the missionary 
could make no appeals to them respecting 
God and immortality, and to other religious 
ideas which mankind generally in some form 
entertain. If they had ever had a religion, it | 
had entirely disappeared, like those streams | 
in the wilderness which lose themselves in 
the sand. To tell even the gravest of them | 
that there was a Creator, the Governor of the 
heavens and the earth, that man had fallen 
and had been redeemed by the sacrifice of | 
Christ, to speak to them of the resurrection | 
of the dead, of immortality and eternal life, 
was to address them on matters which 
appeared more fabulous and extraordinary | 
than many of their own extravagant stories | 
about lions, hyenas, and jackals. The influ- | 
ence of “the rain-maker” over the people 
was exceedingly great; but although they | 
recognised in his agency what they supposed | 
to be a mysterious power, yet this in no sense | 
could be regarded as of the nature of religion. | 

In their intercourse with other tribes the} 
Bechuanas were vindictive and treacherous. | 
Their expeditions against the Bushmen espe- 
cially were characterized by intense ferocity | 
and cruelty. They seemed to take a pleasure | 
in slaughter. Many of their wars were mere | 
predatory expeditions, undertaken for the | 
purpose of destroying the villages of their 
neighbours, of butchering their inhabitants, 
and of carrying off their cattle. In their 
persons they were very filthy, and lubricated | 
their bodies with grease and red ochre. 
Indeed, they could not understand our habits 
of cleanliness, and were much amused at our 
putting our legs, feet, and arms into bags, 
and using buttons for the purpose of fasten- 
ing bandages around our bodies, instead of 
suspending them as ornaments from the neck 
or hair of the head. 

A great obstacle to our w ork was polygamy. 
Any innovation on this ancient custom was 
looked upon with extreme suspicion. While 
war, hunting, watching the cattle, milking 
the cows, and preparing furs and skins for 









































mantles, were the work of the men, the who attended public worship did so from 


‘culture, building houses, fencing, bringing | from us tobacco, or a tool, or our personal 


' other heavy manual duties. 


seemed to regard us as lawful prizes, to be | the evening, had almost always some tale to 


‘rob our houses, our smith’s shop and | — those of resignation and peace, the 
garden, and would carry off our cattle from | results of prayer, patience, and faith in the 


perish there or to be eaten by wild beasts. 


| 


} 


| cially coveted ; and very often, if we went 
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women had by far the heavier task of agri- | purely interested motives, either to receive 
firewood, and the like. They were therefore | help, or some other favour. They very often 
the drudges of their haughty and lazy hus- | manifested the greatest indecorum. Some 
bands, who found them too useful to part | would snore, others would laugh, while others 
with any of their number. During the | would work or amuse themselves ina manner 
greater part of the year they were constantly | very distressing to us to witness. Never 
employed in laborious work of many kinds, | having been accustomed to chairs or stools, 
living on a coarse and scanty fare, and | some, by way of imitation, would sit with 
having a baby frequently fastened to their | their feet on the benches, having their knees, 
backs while they tilled the soil or performed | according to their usual mode of sitting, 
drawn up to their chins. In this posture one 

After remaining among the Bechuanas for | would fall asleep and tumble over, to the 
more than six years, we seemed to have made | great merriment of his fellows. Sometimes, 
no progress at all. They had by this time | when the missionaries were absent from their 
become perfectly callous and indifferent to | homes at public worship, the opportunity 
all instruction, except it were followed by | would be embraced to pilfer their property. 
some temporal benefit. Moreover, they | Mr. Hamilton and myself, when we met in 


used and plundered at pleasure. They would | tel] of our losses, but never of our gains, 


unchangeable purposes of God. 
| The prospects of the mission at this time 
| were of the gloomiest character, and, as we 
Because of the scarcity of grain and vege- | proceeded in our work, appeared to become 
| tables, we lived for the most part on animal | darker than ever. We were suspected of be- 
| food. Our sheep were procured from a dis- | friending the Bushmen, who annoyed the 
‘tance, but before they reached us we gene-| Bechuanas incessantly by capturing their 
rally lost a considerable number which had cattle, and killing the men who watched over 
| been stolen from the flock on the way.| them. The ground of the charge was, that | 
| They would break their legs, cut off their | when we sent our men to assist in retaking 
| tails, and frequently carry them entirely off.| the cattle driven away, we enjoined upon) 
|Our saws, axes, knives, spoons, they espe-| them not to kill the Bushmen. They ac- | 
knowledged that we wronged no man, but at | 
| away from the spot where we were engaged | the same time regarded us as the authors of | 
_at work, even though not many yards distant, — of their troubles, and as the causes of | 
_we had to take all our tools with us. the drought which afflicted theland. E very- | 
Our duties at this time were exceedingly | thing wrong done by a Griqua while hunting | 


the field, or through love of mischief would 
drive them into a bog, and leave them to 





| heavy, for we had to do nearly everything | in the country, was thrown in our teeth ; and 


_the Kuruman river would be diverted from But now heavy judgments came upon the 





with our own hands. We built our houses, | ifany one of the natives felt himself aggrieved 
and planted our gardens. But our labours | during a visit to that people or to the South, 
were constantly thwarted, for when we had | we were told that we ought to have pre- 
dug a trench of several miles for irrigating | vented it. To reason with them only tended 
our land, the water which ran into it from | to arouse their passions. 





its channel by the natives for their own fields, | land, which were to be the prelude of brighter 
leaving us without a drop either for garden| days. War and bloodshed, drought and 
or household purposes. Mr. Hamilton and | locusts, devastated the country, and tamed the 
myself have had to watch in turn the whole | people, making them more inclined than they 
night in order to save the few vegetables | had hitherto been to listen to the preaching 
growing in our gardens; and when, after all | of the Gospel. This was at first manifest by 
our vigilance and labour, we had saved what | an increasing number of natives coming to 
was sO necessary to our health, the natives | the mission chapel, and by the greater atten- 
would steal them by day as well as by night, | tion which was paid to the words of the 
and, after a year’s toil and care, we scarcely | preacher, as well as by the readiness with 
reaped anything to reward us. | which many answered the questions on the 

During these earlier years the few people | Bible whichwere put to them. Towards the 
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end of 1828, on the return of Mr. Hamilton, 
who had visited the colony for a season, we 
were favoured with the manifest outpouring 
of the Spirit from on high. The moral 
wilderness was now about to blossom. 
Cheeks bedewed with tears attracted our 
observation. To see females weep, was 
nothing extraordinary. According to Bechu- 
ana notions, it was their province, and theirs 
alone. In family or national afflictions, it 
was the women’s work to weep and wail. 
But men would not weep. They would sit 
in sullen silence, brooding over deeds of 
revenge and death. The simple Gospel now 
melted their flinty hearts; and eyes wept 
which never before shed the tear of hallowed 
sorrow. Our temporary little chapel became 
a place of weeping; and the sympathy of 
feeling spread from heart to heart. The 
chapel became crowded with anxious in- 
quirers, and for some time it was impossible 
to maintain order or even decorum among 
them. ‘Those under concern for their souls 
held prayer-meetings from house to house ; 
so that the sounds predominant throughout 
the village, instead of rioting and folly, as in 
former times, were those of singing and 
prayer. When there were none able to en- 
gage in prayer, they sang till a late hour, and 
before morning dawned assembled again at 
some house for worship, and then went forth 
to their daily labour. 

The first converts were baptized in the 
month of June, 1829. They had given very 
satisfactory proofs of a change of heart. After 
full examination separately they were found 
to possess a much larger knowledge of the 
Scriptures than had been anticipated. 
Although they had long listened with un- 
believing hearts, and often with disgust, their 
memories were retentive—a general charac- 
teristic of such as never use memoranda. 
They exhibited great simplicity of faith, and 
an implicit reliance on the atonement of 
Christ, of which they appeared to have a 
remarkably clear conception, especially when 
we remembered the darkness of their minds 
previously. The new chapel and school- 
house was crowded to excess on the occasion, 
and the greatest interest was excited by the 
ceremony. A sermon was preached on 
John i. 29, and a suitable address was de- 
livered to the candidates. In the evening 
we united with them in celebrating the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. It is impossible 
to describe our feelings at that time. We 
were as those that dreamed while we realised 
the promise on which our souls had often 


chung: “He that goeth forth and weepeth, | 





bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” The hour had arrived on which 
the whole energies of our souls had been 
intensely fixed, when we should see a church, 
however small, gathered from among a people 
who had so long boasted that neither Jesus, 
nor we, His servants, should ever see Bechu- 
anas worship and confess Him as their King. 

Our joy was great. But we rejoiced with 
trembling, for we knew that the heathen party 
was still very powerful, and would probably 
soon display a violent opposition to the 
spread of the Gospel among the Bechuanas. 
Being satisfied, however, that the work was 
of God, we knew that it was under His guid- 
ance, and that He would not suffer it to be 
impeded. There were many prejudices yet to 
be overcome. The relation in which the young 
converts stood to their heathen neighbours, 
would expose their faith to trial. The excite- 
ment in the village would gradually pass away, 
and might be followed bya reaction. But we 
gave ourselves unto prayer, in the belief that 
He who had begun the good work would 
carry it on. 

Christianity brought with it civilisation— 
for those who embraced the new religion 
were at once seized with the desire to reform 
their personal habits and social usages. 
Cleanliness began to be practised, and in- 
stead of besmearing themselves with grease 
they washed themselves with water. Orna- 
ments which were formerly in high repute as 
adorning, but more frequently disfiguring, 
their persons, were now turned into bullion 
to purchase skins of animals, which, being 
prepared almost as soft as cloth, were made 
into jackets, trousers, and gowns. For a 
long period, when a man was seen to make 
a pair of trousers for himself, or a woman a 
gown, it was a sure intimation that we might 
expect additions to our inquirers. Abandon- 
ing the custom of painting the body, and be- 
ginning to wash with water, was with them 
what cutting off the hair was among the 
South Sea islanders, a public renunciation of 
heathenism. Thus, by the slow but certain 
progress of Gospel principles, whole families 
became clothed and in their right mind. In 
their eagerness for improvement the people 
sometimes arrayed themselves in grotesque 
garbs. One would have on a coat of many 
colours ; another would wear a jacket with 
only one sleeve, because the other was not 
finished, or cloth was wanting to complete it. 
The people were now anxious to learn how to 
use the needle, and to make garments ; and 
at first it was no easy matter for them to do 
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this, as the hands of many were hard and 
|horny from field work, and the tiny needle 
| was scarcely perceptible to their touch. Our 
| congregations became a variegated mass of 
| people of all descriptions, from the lubricated 
| wild man of the desert, to the clean, com- 
'fortable, and well-dressed believer. It was 
| the work of the men to sew and prepare gar- 
'ments. I never saw a woman with a needle, 
|or rather bodkin, with which the men sew 
with great neatness and skill. 

Then came the desire for improvement in 
| their households. Formerly they had been 
contented with sitting on the floors of their 
huts, eating their food by the light of flicker- 
ing wood embers and lying down to sleep 
wrapped in their mantles which they had 
worn during the day. But now they wished 
to have, like ourselves, chairs, tables, chests, 
candles, and other articles contributing to 
the comfort of a house. These they came to 
make under our direction, though of course 
very clumsily at first. It is singular, how- 
ever, what rapid progress in the arts of civi- 
lised life a people will make when once the 
desire for reformation has taken thorough 
possession of them. The Bechuanas were 
like men waking up from a long sleep, and 
anxious to redeem the time they had lost. 
They began to take great interest in field and 
In place of restricting them- 
selves to their native grain and a few vegeta- 


| bles, such as pumpkins, kidney-beans, and 


water-melons, they thankfully accepted the 
seeds and plants of grain and vegetables we 
had introduced, namely, of maize, wheat, 
barley, peas, potatoes, carrots, and onions, 
and planted fruit-trees, wherever they could 
irrigate. There was also a demand for ploughs 
and spades, for the proper tilling of the soil, 
and also for bullock-waggons. The men 
were no longer too proud to put their hands 
to the cultivation of the ground, but set to 
work with a will; and in a few years the 
country all around was smiling with fertility. 

The most pressing want of these awakened 
Bechuanas was now the Bible in their own 
tongue. Having finished a translation of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, in Sechuana, I went all the 
way to Cape Town for the purpose of having it 
printed. ‘The Governor kindly allowed it to 
be printed at the Government press. The 
paper was supplied by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. A small hymn-book was also 
printed in the same language. While at the 
Cape I learnt the art of printing ; and return- 
ing to Kuruman brought with me not only 
an edition of the Gospel, and of the hymn- 
book, but also a printing-press, and a supply 








of types, paper, and ink. Soon the press was 
put into operation, and catechisms, spelling- 
books, lesson-books, and other works, were 
printed for the schools. This was a new era 
in the mission, for the people were now being 
taught to read, and were becoming thereby 
more enlightened. The work of translation 
was a slow process, being able to attend to it 
only at intervals; and it was not until about 
the year 1840 that I had completed the 
entire New Testament in Sechuana. Then 
followed the Psalms ; and afterwards, at inter- 
vals, the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Isaiah. In 1849 the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was in circulation among the Bechuanas in 
their own language, and was read with won- 
derful avidity. Many years elapsed before 
the entire Bible was completed. I felt it to 
be an awful work to translate the Book of 
| God; and, perhaps, this has given to my 
| heart the habit of sometimes beating like the 
| strokes of ahammer. When I had finished 
| the last verse I could hardly believe that I 
was in the world, so difficult was it for me to 
realise the fact that my work of so many 
years was completed. Whether it was from 
weakness or overstrained mental exertion, I 
cannot tell; but a feeling came over me as if 
I should die, and I felt perfectly resigned. 
To overcome this, I went back again to my 
manuscript, still to be printed, read it over 
and re-examined it, till at length I got back 
again to my right mind. This was the most 
remarkable time of my life, a period which I 
shall never forget. My feelings found vent 
by my falling upon my knees, and thanking 
God for His grace and goodness in giving 
me strength to accomplish my task. 
Meanwhile the people of Kuruman and 
the neighbourhood made rapid progress in 
Christian knowledge as well as in civilisation. 
My colleague, Mr. Edwards, who had come 
up with me from the Cape, and his excellent 
wife, had classes for instruction in reading. 
Out-stations were established, and a rich 
blessing from above attended all our labours 
at every place where the Gospel was read 
and preached. The natives purchased wag- 
gons, and clothed themselves decently. They 
also broke in oxen for labour in the fields 
formerly performed by their wives. A new 
and spacious chapel was erected, and when 
it was opened in 1838 between eight and 
nine hundred Bechuanas assembled together 
for the worship of Jehovah. In the after- 
noon of the following Sabbath one hundred 
and fifty persons united in commemorating 
the dying love of Him who had redeemed 
them by His blood, and brought them by 
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His providence to participate in this heavenly 
banquet. I was afterwards joined by Mr. 
Ashton, who rendered valuable service to the 
mission in many ways; but he, after long 
service, was removed to the station at Lekat- 
long. His place, however, was filled at Kuru- 
man by my son, John Moffat, who entered 
on his work there in the year 1866, and who 
in turn has been removed to the station once 
occupied by Dr. Livingstone, and latterly by 
Mr. Price, now of the Ujiji or Tanganyka 
mission. 

Formerly, travellers among the Bechuanas 
were exposed to great danger. Now they 
may go for many miles in all directions 
without fear of molestation. A consider- 
able 
tribes and Europeans from the Cape colony ; 
and foreign manufactured goods of the value 
of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
are annually imported into the country, and 
exchanged for native produce. There was 
no commerce or barter carried on between 
Europeans and the Bechuana tribes at the 
commencement of missions among them, 
nor could they be induced to trade, till 
through the Divine blessing converts were 
made. These were the first to adopt a 
European dress. During the previous years 
traders came as far as the Kuruman mis- 
sion station, bringing all kinds of tempt- 
ing articles which they displayed before the 
natives, who could not be made to see either 
comfort or beauty in them. These men who 
had hoped to realise a profit by ostrich 
feathers, ivory, cattle, &c., &c., could only 
dispose of a few pounds of beads, and returned 
some hundreds of miles sadly mortified. The 
example set by our first converts approved 
itself to others, and it being entirely out of our 
power to supply them with what was required, 
having but a scanty supply for our own wants, 
they were instructed to make dresses from 


skins prepared for the purpose, and in which | 
they made a very respectable appearance. | 


They had an example in Mrs. Hamilton and 


myself, who generally wore parts of our dress | 
It was soon found | 


of the same material. 
necessary to apply for a merchant to come 
and settle on the station. 


trade has sprung up between these : 


The Gospel has thus changed the moral 
aspect of a large portion of the Bechuana 
tribes, and its gracious influence has been 
feit among the Bakwaries, Bamanguatos, as 
far even as the distant Matabeles; and many 


merely in Kuruman, but also in many other 
parts of the country. Heathenism still exists 
in some places, but it is gradually dying out, 
and giving place to Christianity. Education 
is spreading, and young men are being trained 
as preachers and teachers. The people are 
very fond of their Bibles, which they study 
most diligently, and also take great delight in 
the singing of hymns. And they have never 
lost the pleasure of attending the public 
services in the mission chapels, where they 
assemble together with singular regularity. 
{ But they need more depth of knowledge, 
‘ which I trust they are gradually receiving. 
Now that we can look to the number and 
{extent of missionary stations, and mission- 
aries of other societies as well as of our 
own, which occupy a vast extent of country, 
and the numbers which have been gathered 
into the fold of the Redeemer, we may well 
say, What hath God wrought? 
tures are translated into several languages, and 
are read by thousands; and institutions are 
raised for educating a native ministry, some of 
whom have gone forth and are proclaiming the 
everlasting Gospel to their own countrymen. 
Little more than fifty years ago, there were 
only asmall mission station in Namaqualand, 
and another at Griqua Town. These were 
all beyond the colony except the Kuruman, 
still in an embryo state. Now missionaries 
of half a dozen societies occupy stations 
from beyond Natal, on the east, to the 
Damaras, on the west, and among their 
churches forty thousand church members are 
the fruits of missionary enterprise. If every 
one bearing the Christian name, and hoping 
to be saved through Him who tasted death 
for every man, were to do what he is expected 
to do in reference to every creature to 
whom He commissioned His disciples to go, 
to tell of full and free redemption, we might 
| hope that two-thirds of the world would be 
| reclaimed in fifty years more. 








OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAILHFULL. 


AS there ever been painted a more 
wonderful picture of the corroding 
work of selfishness than ‘Tito Melema? lt 


is often said lightly or sadly, according to 
the speaker, that beauty and talent and 


true believers in Christ are to be found not | 


The Scrip- | 





charm of manner cancel a man’s failings 4 
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lfaults in the eyes of his fellow-men. And, 
| perhaps, the saying is truer than it ought to 
|be. But for the husband of Romola, rarely 
‘gifted as he was by nature, who feels any- 
thing other than loathing from the first dawn 
|of his good fortune until he meets his horrible 
-end ? 

| And yet on that April morning, when 
| Tito lay sleeping under the loggia, he was far 
from being wholly bad, very far from being 
hateful. He wished no ill to any one. He 
| would have had all the world happy, if only 
—it was a big saving clause—their happiness 
did not interfere with his. 

That saving clause undid him, as it has 
}undone many an other. For selfishness 
| mostly has its Nemesis. 
| Care for himself, and only for himself, led 
| Napoleon to put away the blameless wife 
| whom he pfofessed to love, to murder the 
|innocent Duc d’Enghien, and to leave the | 
soldiers, who would have followed him to the | 
world’s end, to be buried beneath snow- | 
drifts on the Russian steppes, or drowned in 
the icy waters of the Borodina. And he 
died an unhappy prisoner, with not one of 
his own blood near him. Care for himself, 
and only for himself, led the brilliant Buck- 
ingham to sow discord between his country 
and his king, and an assassin’s knife punished 
his misdeeds. 

In every-day life, the same story in a tamer 
form is repeated againand again. For when 
that canker of indulged selfishness once 
fairly eats its way into men and women’s 
natures, the kindliness and justice and pity 
that may be in them are pretty sure, sooner 
or later, to wither away and leave them with 
but one fixed aim—their own comfort, their 
own enjoyment, their own gain, to be bought, 
not, perhaps, at the price of such suffering 
as Baldassare’s, of such a doom as Tito’s, 
but at the price probably of many tears, 
many heart-aches to those about them, and 
certainly of a peevish, unlovable old age to | 
themselves. 

It comes to us like a solemn warning when 
we follow the downward steps of Tito’s life, 
and note the ghastly train of crimes to which 
pure selfishness, quite untinged with malignity, 
could drive a man, outwardly so genial and | 
light hearted. It may bea very wholesome 
warning, if we feel, as many of us must do, 
that the seeds of such selfishness lie within 
us. 

But in the recoil from this danger, in the 
eager determination to choose the better part, 
and to fight against their lower impulses, 
enthusiastic spirits may sometimes carry their | 














self-abnegation too far, not for their own 
good, but for the good of others. 

And so comes up the hard question, and a 
very hard one it. is—‘‘ Where should self- 
abnegation stop?” With most of us the 
difficulty of getting anywhere near the limit 
is too great to make it needful that we should 
trace it out accurately. But apart from a 
noble desire to lead the highest life, there are 
three kinds of motives which may and do 
impel people now and then to overstep the 
line, and so to become actually hurtful, by 
fostering in their friends and daily com- 
panions that very vice which they would— 
some of them at least—shudder to find in 
themselves. 

The lowest of these motives is, of course, 
that moral cowardice which makes it less 
painful to succumb than to provoke anger 
or complaints. And here self-sacrifice is, in 
truth, only another name for self-pleasing, 
since it simply means choosing the lighter of 
two evils. Where there is no such cowardice, 
natural amiability and docility will often 
incline women, and sometimes men, at once 
to yield a disputed point rather than excite 
annoyance, to follow another’s way rather 
than insist pertinaciously upon their own. 
And, again, when neither fear nor meekness 
prompts submission, it may spring from a 
conscientious belief—the stern belief which has 
incited so manymen in pastages to fastings and | 
flagellations—that to forego personal wishes, | 
to endure hardness, is a Christian’s constant | 
and most binding duty. 

But do the kindly people who only want | 
to see around them universal content, and | 
the earnest-minded people who are striving 
at any cost to do right, always consider quite | 
enough whether they ave helping to bring | 
about real content ; whether they are doing 
right when they passively resign themselves | 
to neglect, or bow to domestic tyranny, or | 
humour unreasonable caprices ? 

If such habitual forbearances touched the | 
tyrants’ hearts, and by heaping coals of fire 
on their head brought them to contrition 
and amendment, it would clearly be both 
right and politic to practise it. But experi- 
ence seems to show that thoroughly selfish 
people have not usually very sensitive con- 
sciences or quick appreciation of any needs 
or desires but their own. If the world is 
going well with them they feel a comfortable 
assurance that it is of necessity going well 
with every one else ; they see no reason why 
they should deny or control themselves, and 
each day’s indulgence of their wilfulness and 
self-absorption confirms them in their errors. 
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“But I have only to think about my own 
conduct,” say those who are bent upon morti- 
fying the flesh. “ I must be ready to give up 
my own will at all times, and I cannot help 
it; it is no concern of min: if others are 
exacting or inconsiderate.” And the people 
who say this don’t seem to see that theirs is 
only a subtler form of selfishness ; that put 
into plainer words it means, “ I will let them 
decline if thereby I may only raise myself. I 
will thrust them lower down into the pit if 
thereby I may more readily mount the 
ladder that will lead me heavenwards,” 

Surely, if we are bound to care for others’ 
comfort we are bound infinitely more to care 
for their good. Surely, if it is owned to be 
a cruel kindness to spoil a young child, it is 
a more cruel kindness to spoil a man or 
woman. It is, or at least it ought to be, 
every one’s concern that the world should 
grow better as it grows older, and that not 
only they themselves, but their fellows, should 
learn to be thoughtful, and tender, and self- 
denying. 

And if they are to become so the lesson 
must sometimes be taught as well as learnt ; 
and those who fail to teach it when the 
opportunity is given them, may live to see, 
too late, the seli-love which their timidity, or 
blindness, or. indifference, nourished and 
strengthened, bringing forth a crop of bitter 
fruit. Many and many a time a too long- 
suffering wife has helped to make an arbi- 
trary, dictatorial husband, and the dictatorial 
husband has become a severe father and 
master, to be served with sullen obedience, 
or cunningly duped into good humour. We 
may or may not admire Griselda’s capacity 
for patience, but apparently it did a good 
deal towards making her lord behave like a 
barbarian. The mother or sister who wears 
out her health and spirits in trying to satisfy 
the ceaseless demands of some iancitul 
invalid may come to sigh regretfully when 
she finds herself too broken down to give 
any help in some far more urgent need. 

The man who lets his neighbour wrong him 
without attempting either protest or resist- 
ance, may justly feel that blame lies at his 
door, if, later on, his oppressor, encouraged 
by success, repeats the wrong on some one 
who is perhaps powerless to resist. 

What shall we do then, or, rather, what 
should we do, if, putting our own selfish 
impulses quite on one side, we really wanted 
to serve our generation as well as to rule 
ourselves? Should we not then, in dealing 
with exacting and domineering people, try to 
open their eyes by meting out even measure 





to them and to ourselves, not letting the 
scale of justice incline a hair's breadth on our 
own side, not even reckoning each grain 
against us too nicely, but still forcing them 
now and then to realise, perhaps with some 
touch of hidden shame, that we too have 
claims, that we too have wishes which we 
may expect them to regard, and which, if 
needs be, we are even prepared to maintain ; 
that we cannot always stand when we are 
weary, or talk when we are busy, or work 
while others play ; that we too can feel dis- 
appointment and can desire pleasure ? 

To be able to do this good-temperedly and 


even playfully is a gift not given to many, but | 


it is worth making a great eftort to acquire it, 
for in saying unpalatable things it is every- 
thing to know how to say them. As for the 
“when,” if we were honest in our purpose, if 
our judgment was not warped by our own 
anger or our own interests, our innate sense 
of fairness would generally tell us pretty truly 
when we should make our stand, when we 
should suffer and be still. 

And to those who are not inclined to 
struggle for ascendancy, or to extort more 
than their due, we should be careful at all 
times to give in double measure ; not only 
because it cannot harm them, but because, if 
we refuse them the consideration they de- 
serve at our hands, if we even keep too rigid 
a reckoning against them, we may sometimes 
do them as great an injury as weak com- 
pliance can do the most despotic. 

For there are certain people, easy-going 
by nature, caring very little for their own wil} 
for its own sake, whose spirit will yet rebe} 
boldly and instantly against any kind of 
injustice,—certain men, so generdus that 
they will freely give up to you the lion’s 
share of all their good things, but will grasp 
their portion with indignant decision if they 
see you clutching at yours with greedy 
haste. 

If we could but be wiser and better thar 
we are, if we could but know both how to be 
patiently silent, how to be bravely outspoken, 
and so could train first ourselves, then one 
another, in sympathy and thoughtfulness, 
there might come a time when the world 
would no longer be divided, as it is too apt 
to be now, into Spartans and Helots, but 
when each would serve and care for each, 
and when it might be said of many, as it 
was said of Lord Macaulay—‘“ Such was his. 
high and simple nature, that it may well be 
doubted whether it ever crossed his mind 
that to live wholly for others was a sacrifice 
at all.” ' 
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four figures are seen in the dusk, going 
slowly, first up the wooded valley north of 
Cesarea Philippi, and then climbing one of 
the bare grassy slopes of what St. Luke calls 
“ The Mountain”—the great mountain of 
Palestine—in other words, Mount HERMON. 
As they ascend higher and higher they 
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* See note on p. 37 of SunDAyY MaGazing. _ 








"THE sun is setting over the Great Sea, as | 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.* 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


are gradually lost from view in the shades of 
night. It is Jesus, and his three favoured 
friends, Peter, James, and John. 

Six days before, the Master had told all 
the apostles about His approaching sufferings 
and death. He saw that they were much 
cast down at the announcement. Therefore, 
in order to sustain their faith, He is about to 


give to these selected three, as representa- 
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‘tives of the others, a glimpse of His glory. 
| There is no story in all the life of Jesus more 
|| wonderful or more beautiful than this of “ Zhe 
I Z ransfiguration.” The word means that Jesus 
was changed in His outward appearance. As 
| we proceed, you will hear what that change 
was. 

Let us follow, then, in thought, these four 
personages. We do not know, and never 
can know, what spur or ridge of Hermon 
they ascended. I remember well, when at 
Banias, looking up “the Kingly Mountain,” 
and seeing more than one round grassy 
shoulder of the hill which might possibly 
have been the spot. 

We may try and picture the scene. It is 
‘now night. No human footstep is heard. 
|| The shepherds have folded their flocks, the 
|| birds have gone to their nests. No sound 
falls on the ear save, perhaps, the occasional 
hooting of the owl, or the cry of the jackal, 
or the murmur of the streams swollen with 
the melting snows, rushing down to the 
Jordan. The bright stars have all come out, 
and are gemming the sky with their lustre. 


palace of glory to receive its King; and 
these twinkling stars, like silver and golden 
lamps, are lighting His way to it. 

I cannot tell you whether Jesus and His 
disciples were near the top of the mountain ; 
but I think, from St. Mark’s words, they 
must have been within view of the summit. 


the snow which lies during summer as well 
as winter on its higher crests. The pale 
moonlight was falling upon it. I think it 
adds much to the grandeur of the scene I am 
to speak of, thus to suppose that it happened 
at night. 

Perhaps you may ask me, how do I 
imagine it took place then, and not by day? 
I answer, because we are told that, overcome 
with fatigue, the Apostles were “ heavy with 
sleep ;” also that “the next day” (the next 
morning) “they came down from the hill” 
{Luke ix. 37). I may add another reason. 
It was at night Jesus generally went to some 
solitary place to pray ; and we are specially 
told that He was engaged in prayer now. 
“ He went up into the mountain to pray, and 
as He prayed” (Luke ix. 29). 

This last statement forms the first part of 
the night-picture on which our eyes fall. A 
lonely figure is seen bending on the dewy 
grass. Jesus was then and there pleading 
with His Father, for Himself, for the Church, 
for the World—for you and for me. And it 


was “while He was praying ” that all at once 





Mount Hermon is to be made presently a | 





At all events, they must have caught sight of | 





| 
| 
| 





His countenance became radiant with glory, 
He who is brighter than the brightest earthly 
luminaries, never shone with such dazzling 
lustre as now. “ His face did shine aS THE 
sun.” This brightness spread to His very 
garments. “ His raiment,” we read, “was 
white and glistering;” “so as no fuller on 
earth could white them ;”—whiter than yon 
white snow up the mountain on which the | 
moonbeams are falling (Mark ix. 3). He 
was like the Angel in the Book of Revelation, 
whom John saw “standing in THE SUN.” 
Perhaps all around where He was kneeling, 
—the thorny bushes, the green sward, the 
wild flowers,—would be lighted up with the 
same strange brilliance. 

But who are these two figures who appear 
in the midst of the brightness? They are 
not the Apostles ; for Peter, James, and John 
are all three fast asleep on the long grass 
close by. 

It is Moses and Elijah, two of the greatest | 
names of old Testament Scripture. Who | 
does not like to read the story of Moses, 
gazing on the bush of flaming fire, or waving 
his miraculous rod, or standing amid the 
thunders and lightnings on the Mount with 
God ; and of Elijah, with his ravens at the 
brook, or offering his sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel, or ascending in his fiery chariot? 
But whence have they come, and for what 
intent? Could they have left their bright 
thrones in heaven, where the one had been 
fifteen; hundred years, and the other a 
thousand, to descend all the way to the 
earth? 

Yes, they have gladly done so, in order to | 
give glory to Jesus, and to bear witness to | 
Him as the Son of God and Saviour of lost | 
and fallen man. | 

The Apostles, while sleeping, suddenly feel | 
a strange unearthly light playing on their eye- | 








lids. Is ita dream? They suddenly start up. || 


Fora moment they are almost blinded with the | 
lustre. When they are able to look around, | 
on what or on whom do you think their eyes | 
would first fall? Iam sure it would be on | 
their dear Lord and Master. But how 
changed He is! No one now would recog- 
nise His common dress, soiled with the 
constant journeyings, it was so brilliant. No 


; ° A | 
one would know His face, with its marks of 


weariness and sleeplessness, care and sorrow; 
it was so glorious and shining. Both dress 
and face are not only lighted, but light seems 
to come from them like a Sun giving forth 
rays. 

The astonished spectators next behold 
Moses and Extas. ‘They are bright also; 
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| but not sq bright as the Figure icon. 
| The One has the glory of the SUN, the two 
| others have only the glory of the séars. 


| The Apostles do not require to ask the | 


question, ‘ 
| robes, and 7 


‘ What are these arrayed in 
whence came they?” ‘Though they 


ahste 
white | 


had, of course, never seen these famous saints | 


before, they appear to know at once who 
they were. They name both of them. 
interested, surely, they must have been in 
gazing on the glorified persons of those whose 


How | 


| history had been taught them from their | 


earliest infancy ! 

| Hitherto all seems to have been solemn 
| silence. But the stillness of midnight is now 
| broken ; for these two bright messengers are 
| speaking to Jesus, and Jesus is speaking to 
them. 

| What do you suppose would most likely 
form the subject of their converse? Would 

| it be the glory of the beautiful scene? The 

roof of that great Temple of Nature, with its 


| 
| it be about the bright heaven far above all 
| come? Would it be concerning the great 
God of heaven and His holy angels—the 
pastures of the blessed and the living foun- 
| tains of waters? Or, more probably still, 
po it be regarding the glories of the | 
Master’s kingdom? About His dominion 
| being from sea to sea ; the kings of Tarshish | 


| wise one. 


| thousand star-lamps, and high Hermon, like | 
a great white altar? Or, more likely, would | 
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But when they listened to these two bright 
inhabitants of heaven speaking about the 
death of Jesus, and saying it was needful in | 
order that the world might be saved; then | 
the disciples would have a burden taken off 
their minds. They would feel, “if saints and | 
angels loved to meditate on that deed of | 
dying, —if all the heavenly host were inter- | 
ested in it, why should they think it strange, 
or give way to sadness ?” | 
Peter, as usual, was the first to break 
silence. It was a natural wish, but not a 
Hence the sacred writer says, 
“ He spake, not knowing what He said.” He | 
was so delighted with the scene on which his 
sus so glorious—and Moses and 
Elias so glorious—that he called aloud, “ O, 
Master, it is a pleasant thing for us to be here ! 
Let not these bright ones go away! No such 
happy season have we ever had before. Do| 
not let us return to dull ordinary life again. | 
Could we not always live on this peak of | 
Hermon, away from the plots of the Phari- | 
sees and the wiles of Herod? Could we not | 








| go and gather branches from the valley hard | 


| these stars, from which Moses and Elias had | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and “the Isles, the kings of Sheba and Seba 
| coming from afar to bow before Him and | earth, bringing messages of love from the 


offer Him gifts ? 


| these. 
about DEaTH. 
Death! You would think the very last | 


thing of which citizens of heaven, where death 
is unknown, would come to speak, or “ike to | 
speak, 
decease” 
place. It was about His decease, too, at 
Jerusalem. Not the sweet “sleep” 
gives to His beloved; but a violent, cruel, 
painful departure. He, at least, knew well 
what sort of a death it was they meant. He, 
at least, saw the crown of thorns and the 
awful cross ! 

I have no doubt the Apostles, when they 
awoke from their slumbers, heard all this 
wondrous conversation. It was meant that 
they should hear it. Why do I say it was 
meant? Just because they were very sad, 
and no wonder, at the thought of their loved 
Master being taken from them and killed! 





|, upper sanctuary. 
It was not with reference to any one of | there, “glorious in His apparel,” he thought 
Strange to say, their converse was | He could have no better residence, no better 


which He | 





by, and make three leafy booths—one for | 
Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias? | 
No angry looks would fall upon us; no un- 
kind words would reach us. Make Hermon 
Thy throne, and let us reign with Thee here !” | 

In a word, Peter would like to have the 
mount on which they stood made into a 
second Bethel; angels travelling up and down 
as on Jacob’s ladder between heaven and 


If Jesu s could only remain 


| Place in the kingdom. 

The Master does not seem to make any 
| reply to His bold disciple. But just as Peter 
had uttered his request, there is a new feature 





in the scene! Jesus, Moses, and Elias had | 


Yes! but their talk was concerning “ ¢#e | hitherto been seen distinctly in the clear light 
of Jesus, which was soon to take | 


which surrounded them; but now a white 


fleecy cloud seemed to come, they know not | 


| whence. 

First, the three glorified figures are lost in 
the cloud, as in a dense mist ; 
disciples are hidden in it too. 
you that cloud was? 
—the Divine Glory ”"—the token of God’s 
special presence. 


and then the | 
What think | 
It was the SHECHINAH | 


It was the very same cloud | 
which rested of old on the tabernacle, and | 


went in the form of a pillar before Israel in | 


the desert. 

This formed the most solemn moment of 
all in the solemn spectacle. Jesus, Moses, 
and Elias had hitherto alone spoken. But 
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now there is a Voice—a new Voice—that 
comes out of the cloud. It says, “ Zhis is 
My beloved Son, hear ye Him.” It was the 
voice of God :—God the Divine Father, wit- 
nessing to the deity of His beloved son. 

It was specially meant, too, that the 
Apostles should hear this voice. For even 
though the converse of Moses and Elias with 
Jesus had so far comforted them, yet you can 
quite believe they would be still troubled and 
downcast at the thought of their Master’s 
death. They would feel as if they required 
higher than saints or angels to soothe their 
hearts and restore their faith, They might 
be tempted to say to themselves, “ How 
can this God-man die? Can He be the 
Eternal Son of the Father if He is going to 
be slain by the hands of men ?” 

The voice from “the excellent Glory” 
would, however, quite dismiss these fears and 
want of faith. The great God of the Pillar- 
cloud had spoken, and said, “ This Jesus, 
whom you call your Master :—this humble 
Man, whom the Galileans are rejecting and 
despising, and who is soon to be killed in 
Jerusalem, is indeed My beloved Son—Aear 
Hi.” 

Yes, how glad they would be to listen to the 
assuring words! How could they have one 
doubting thought about their kind Saviour, 
when the voice of God had said, ‘‘ zz whom 
Tam weil pleased” ? 

And do you imagine it would only be the 
disciples who were glad to hear these utter- 
ances, and who would be strengthened by 
them? They were doubtless intended also 
to strengthen and sustain Jesus Himself in 
the prospect of his sufferings. We may be- 
lieve that at Gethsemane and on Calvary, 
Hermon, with its bright visions and glorious 
utterances, would be much before Him. He 
would remember the voice of His Father. 
He would remember, too, that wondrous talk 
about His decease; how the eclipse of 1HE 
GREAT SuN was to prove the life and light of 
the world ;—that like the myriads of stars 
above His head, would be the multitudes who 
by His death would shine in a brighter firma- 
ment for ever and ever! 

The disciples had been able to gaze on the 
first part of the vision without terror. But at 
the second part, when the cloud covered 
them, and the solemn voice was heard coming 
from its midst, they fell flat on their faces 
and hid them in the grass. Perhaps they 





felt, what they had not done previously, their 
loneliness. They were now screened from 
Jesus. He was lost from their sight in the 
canopy of glory. 

They continue in this posture until a gentle 
hand was felt touching them. They knew 
the touch well. They had often experienced 
the same before. The voice they knew even 
better, “ Arise, be not afraid.” They looked 
up. It was Jesus. 
bright messengers—the awful cloud, were all 
gone. ‘They were alone once more with their 
dear Master, who was attired again, not in 
garments woven with the sunbeams, but in 
His former lowly garb, as the Pilgrim Saviour! 

They might have been afraid that Moses 
and Elias had come to fetch Him back to 
heaven. How happy they were when they 
found that they had their best Friend still at 
their side, and that they were walking in His 
loved company down the hill! The stars 
were vanished, but the “Sun of their souls ” 
was still left. They might possibly have to 
face many new trials, but they had obtained 
a sight of the crown, and now they return to 
the foot of the mountain, more than ever 
willing to bear the cross. 


The early rays of morning were breaking 
in the eastern sky and tipping the snowy brow 
of Hermon; the birds were again singing 
their matin song; the sheep were sprinkling 


themselves in the lower valley, or wending | 


up the hill with their shepherd before them, 
as the three disciples and their Lord de- 
scended the grassy steps of that high altar. 
Some other scenes might by these disciples 
be forgotten, but Iam sure Mount Hermon 
never was, Saint John, many long years after- 
wards, when he wrote his Gospel, says, “ MWe 
beheld Fis glory, the glory as of the only be- 


gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” 


(John i. 14). And St. Peter, in his old age, 
when he was writing a beautiful letter to his 
converts, speaks of one place and spectacle 
which seemed to have fastened itself above all 
others in his memory. It was not the first 
look he got of Jesus on the banks of the 
Jordan; nor some incident in His home at 
Capernaum ; nor the walk on the sea; nor 
the Temple at Jerusalem ; nor the Garden of 
Gethsemane; nor the Cross of Calvary. What 
then was it? “ We were eye-witnesses of His 
majesty .... when we were with Him in 


the Hoty Mount!” (1 Pet. i. 16, 18.) 


The dazzling light—the | 
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A PLEA FOR THE NAVVY. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 


** T met two of your friends, the navvies, 


yesterday—begging, of course.” 
“Forgive my contradicting you, but you 
did not. You met two ‘sturdy rogues and 
masterless men,’ but they were not navvies. 
Round every class a scum clings, and there are 
men who, claiming the name of ‘ navvy,’ pass 


from one large work to another, levying a | 


species of black-mail from the men whose 
appellation they disgrace. No, they wee 
not navvies. See, there stands one by the 
roadside—as the gipsies would say, he has 
the ‘tacho jib.’ He is on the tramp. It is 
evening, and. he is evidently worn out. No 
‘kit’ on his back, everything is gone, and 
most likely he has not a penny in his pocket. 
Let us speak to him.” 

“On the tramp, I see?” 

“ Aye,” slowly and sadly, he replies, after 
one glance at the questioner, gazing back 
into vacancy. 

“‘ The nearest works to here are 

“* How many miles may that be?” 

“Fight from Station, and you will 
get to in half an hour by rail.” 

“ How far to walk ?” 

“ Seventeen miles.” 

“Too far to go to-night,” in the same even, 
sad tone. 

“You seem badly off. Is it the beer?” 

“It was, but my eyes have been very bad, 
and I have been in M Hospital.” 

** They look red still.” 

“ Aye, but they are better.” 

“When did you come out ?” 

“This morning.” 

“ And you have tramped here. 
nearly twenty miles ! ” 

“ About it.” 

“TI wish I had more with me, it is not 


” 














Why it is | 
| perhaps return in a few months, or, may 








even a shilling, but it will get you something | 
| hundreds of miles away from the place where 


to eat and a bed—will you take it ?” 

“ GoD BLESs you !” 

“You're welcome. Many a navvy has 
been kind to me. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

No word of begging, you see. Oh, my friend! 
don’t judge navvies any more than gentle- 
men by outward seeming. We have known 
one on the tramp walk for two days without 
food, and disdain to beg it, though he passed 
through villages and towns. We could tell 
you of one whose feet bled through his cut 
boots as he limped along, but he persevered 
till he saw the huts, and received the brothers’ 
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welcome he expected from “mates.” Navvies 
have many faults and sins, but our hearts 
warm to the soiled canvas when we meet 
them, for we well know that noble hearts 
often beat beneath it. 

The object of this paper is to introduce 
the navvy in his true colours, and in his own 
peculiar circumstances, to the reader. To 
begin at the beginning. Here is a navvy 
boy. He is about twelve years of age, and 
already “earning his living.” Many boys 
are required on all public works, by which 
collective name navvies understand the 
formation of railway lines, docks, harbours, 
reservoirs, &c. Let us suppose this boy was 
born in a hut; if so, he has in his few years 
probably lived at several different places. 
He may have been to school a little, or— 
and this is much more probable—he may not 
have seen the inside of one; for on very few 
works does one exist. So if he reads at all 
it will be but badly. He is a brave little 
chap; like other boys full of fun, ready for 
any “lark.” If he were a gentleman’s son, 
his relatives would be proud of the manly 
boy, and would tell one with a smile how 
well he could ride and row. But he was 
born a navvy. So, in “pitch and toss,” 
cards, fox and geese, as well as quoits and 
cricket, and stealing apples, he is an adept, 
and his young lips are soiled by horrid 
oaths, which he picked up with his first 
words. Our boy is very independent. Let 
his ganger or his father ill-treat him, and he 
will go off without permission to some other 
work. Or if employment is scarce, he will, 
with his parents’ consent do the same, and 


be, not for years. One day, the mother 
(growing grey) will hear a knock at the door 
of the hut which she is keeping, perhaps 


her boy left her. She will shut the oven with a 
bang, and pile the fragrant loaves on the long 
table, and step to the door. On the threshold 
two young men will be standing, both 
laughing. One will say, “ Missus, have 
you room for two? we want a lodge.” 
“No, lads, you must go farther.” “ None 
so,” says the other tall fellow, swinging 
past her into the hut, and throwing his 
kit down. “ Mother, don’t you know me?” 
Then the woman cries, ‘Why, it’s my 
Jim!” and they shake hands very often, 
and perhaps she even kisses him. A slip 
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of a girl, with her hair screwed up in curl 
‘papers, and wearing a harding apron, rushes 
away down the line to tell “father.” Neigh- 
bours come in, and that evening there is a 
carnival—the fatted calf is killed, for their 
lost is found. Or, never again in this world 
do the parents see their child, or even hear 
‘of him. This is frequently owing to the 
'navvy custom of adopting an “alias.” They 
do not change their names because they have 
‘committed any crime, but generally from 
mere carelessness or in a joke. Thus, two 
brothers went to a timekeeper’s office and 
‘asked to be “put on.” “ What are your 
names?” ‘Tom and Harry Smith.” “Oh, 
‘bother Smith! I’ve more Smiths on my 
books than enough. Listen! you are Lock 
and you are Key.” And sure enough Tom 
Lock and Harry Key are their names to this 
| very day. 

Again. A handsome young man, an only 
son, was killed, thirty years ago, upon a 
| public work, to which immediately afterwards 
came a young engineman and his wife. The 
new comer was remarkably like the dead 
young man. The navvies said, “ Why, here 
is a new come to take his place.” 
Ever since, not only the engineman, but 
his wife and children, have been called by 
that young man’s name. Two men on the 
tramp arrive at a new lodging place. The 
hut-keeper asks their names, only one speaks 
and gives his; in the future the one surname 
is given to both. 

The greater number of navvies are not 
navvies born, but join the ranks. Many are 
from the southern counties; others are dis- 
charged soldiers ; others “have seen better 
days,” they say, and these could easily, as a 
rule, have seen much better than the drunken 
ones they now lead. Amongst all “ aliases” 
are common, and not unfrequently they lose 
money by this foolish habit, and sometimes 
it leads to very sad results. 

The only son of a widow left home, took 
another name, and obtained employment 
upon a line only twelve miles from his home. 
He was unknown ; and when stricken down 
by fever strangers nursed him, and strangers 
laid him in his grave. The widow applied 
to her clergyman to find her boy. This 
gentleman with infinite pains traced him, 
but too late. The only corisolation he could 
offer the mother was to show her the grave 
to which six weeks previously her son had 
been carried. 

Whether a navvy is born one, or whether 
he becomes one, the life is a strange one, 
isolated, and free, differing from that of his 











fellow-countrymen, and unknown to them. 
Navvies are seldom to be met with in towns; 
sometimes the lodging-house visitor may find 
a few of them sitting together in the public 
room, but they will not mix with the other 
“ travellers,” and the next evening they will 
be gone. More frequently are they to be 
met with in third-class railway carriages ; for 
navvies love “to see the course of the 
country,” and when they leave a place where 
they have remained some time, will frequently 
spend pounds in fares before settling down 
again. But generally they do not then talk 
much, and their fellow-passenger will know 
little more of them when he gets out than he 
did when he got in. They form a great 
nomadic tribe, numbering tens of thousands, 
yet so isolated are they in our midst that we 
see and know but little of them. 

Three causes combine to render navvies 
an unknown class—prejudice, habit, and cir- 
cumstance. Navvies have a bad name ; they 
are considered less men than brutes. The 
word navvy raises in many minds the idea 
of a creature possessing powerful limbs, and 
with a mighty capacity for work and beer, 
whose mildest pleasure is a dog-fight, and 
whose highest is a prize-fight, the more 
bloody and savage the better. In a village 
where many navvies lodged, because a “ line” 
was being made past it, some really Christian 
people declared “the navvies were too bad 
to be gone amongst—no good could be 
done.” A clergyman meeting a friend with 
some tracts in his hand, and hearing that 
they were to be distributed among the 
navvies, exclaimed, “Oh! won’t they rend 
them ?” and a lady “ dare not go down a lane 
because she saw three navvies coming up 
it!” Unconsciously these worthy persons 
compared navvies to lions and wolves. 

Navvies, knowing they are so regarded, 
return prejudice by prejudice. They say, 
“Happen we're as good as a lot o’ them 
folk, wi’ their noses in the air, and the hearts 
of chickens in their bussums ; anyhow we’ll 
do as we like, and they may keep out ov the 
way.” They know they are misjudged, and 
so they say, “ Stand off!” They are suspected, 
and this hardens them till they are almost 
ready to confirm the erroneous belief. They 
laugh at what they hear is said of them, but 
while they laugh they feel the sting. Every 
man’s hand is against them. , Do you won- 
der they raise theirs to return the blow? So 
much for prejudice. Now for the second 
point—“ habits.” We have already men- 


tioned some, but must refer to a few others. 
Their habits differ entirely from those of the 
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‘agricultural labourer, who contentedly re- 
‘mains in the same village, perhaps the same 


cottage, where his grandfather lived before 
him. Still more do they offer a contrast to 
those of the mechanics, mill-hands, and col- 
liers of the manufacturing districts. ‘Though 
constantly changing from place to place, their 
work is always in the open air, and demands 
great muscular power, and necessitates the 


consumption in large quantities of the most 


_ them, alas! believe, strong beer also. 


supporting food—good beef, fine wheaten 
bread, eggs, tea, parsnips, &c., and many of 
They 
often earn high wages, but a large proportion 


is spent in food, so that, any navvy will tell 





you, a “piece man” is not much the gainer 
by his higher wages, being obliged to buy 
so much more beef. The butchers and pro- 
vision dealers in any town near a settlement 


| find this out, and quickly raise their prices— 
| though why navvies are to be preyed upon 


because they earn good wages by excessive 
toil does not appear. 

Like sailors, navvies are confiding. Having 
no means of safely investing their spare cash, 
they will trust it to almost any one’s care. A 
man will work for, say, six months in one 
spot. He knew nothing of his hut-keepers 
before he came there, yet he will from week 
to week hand over his surplus wages to the 
woman, keeping (being unable to write) no 
account against her. When he “ jacks up,” 


' and is about to leave, he asks her for his 


money. He knows she has £10 or £12 of 
his, but if she is a dishonest person, and 
many such are to be found, she will declare 
she has only £2 or £3, and perforce he 
must take that and go. Or, more frequently 
still, he will lend his all—give it rather—to 
some shiftless relations, who are content to 
live feebly in a country village, and are not 
ashamed constantly to beg from their navvy 
relative, forgetting, or not caring, that every 
41 they receive has cost him exhausting 
labour, which is shortening his life—for 
seldom is an old navvy to be met with. 
Again, at all times, even with care, their 
clothes are expensive, their boots are very 
heavy, and cost about 18s. per pair; their 
coats are of the strongest cloth, and lined 
throughout; their shirts and stockings are 
also very thick ; some of the dandy navvies 
will give 1os. for a walking-stick, and 
15s. for a real seal-skin cap. But if they 
sometimes spend their money lavishly, oftener 
still they give it with an ungrudging genero- 
sity which is to be matched in no other class. 
Not only are many of them constantly send- 
ing money home, but their shilling, even to the 





last one, is at the service of a mate on the 
tramp. This the men know who live by im- 
posing on others. They contrive to reach a 
“dock” on pay-day, and will often come 
away with 30s. in their pockets. They will 
remain there and work for a week or two, 
and then be off to play the same trick at 
another place. In such numbers do they 
sometimes arrive, that we have heard of one 
piece-man giving away 19s. before he had 
left the neighbourhood of the pay-office. 

Navvies consider it a.point of honour 
never to refuse the 1s. or “tommy” (Ze. 
food); they say, “I may want it some day, 
and then he would give it to me.” Ifa 
man is killed or injured, or sickness or mis- 
fortune comes to a family, or indeed on any 
special occasion, a gathering is made on the 
works, resulting generally in a collection of 
several pounds. If a man beill, his mates 
will call on him on a Saturday, and, although 
he may already be on the sick club, he will 
receive money from each, and bottles of wine 
or brandy, tobacco, fowls, flannel, &c., will 
find their way to him. And, more than this, 
they will, though exhausted by work, sit up 
with him night after night. One man, not a 
saint in other respects, met a mate ill in con- 
sumption, took him home, worked over-hours 
for three months that he might want for no 
comfort, slept in the same room, and waited 
upon him in the nights until the “ long night 
came ”—a night, thank God, illuminated by 
the rising beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Yet if some of their habits are noble, 
others are the reverse; oaths and drinking 
are prevalent; out of every three couples 
keeping the huts probably two only are 
married. Among the females living in 
navvy villages are women as true and good 
and pure as any in the world, but, alas! 
there are many others—outwardly respect- 
able too—of whom it is a shame to think. Is 
this wonderful, when we consider the circum- 
stances of their lives ? 

At the lowest calculation there cannot be 
fewer than 40,000 navvies working in the 
United Kingdom, not to speak of all those 
abroad. Add to these 20,000 women and 
children. Where are all these people? we 
see few ofthem. Ah! that is just it. More 
than two-thirds of them live in out-of-the- 
way spots in their temporary villages at con- 
siderable distances from towns. If you went 
for several miles down a line which is 
marked out, or to a natural basin where a 
reservoir is being made, or to a sea-side bay 
where a dock is being formed, you would 
come upon a navvy settlement. You would 
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i see rows of huts and two larger buildings, 
one a “store,” where everything can be 
i bought which the settlement requires—at a 
rather high price—and a “shant,” where 
if strong and frequently “ doctored” beer is 
sold. 

I All the rents, of course, go to the con- 
ig tractors or corporation to whom the village 
belongs, so the wages they pay they partly 
regain. The best huts are built of brick and 
i roofed with tiles, the second best of rough 
stone, the next of tarred boards and rooted 
with felt, and the poorest of wattles plas- 
tered with mud or of sods of turf thatched 
with straw. In all there are three rooms—a 
general living room and two sleeping places, 
one for the use of the housekeeper’s family 
the other for the lodgers. This last is 
always crowded, being supposed to accom- 
modate ten or more men ; it is furnished with 
some rough beds and perhaps a box or two, 
nothing more; the men all wash out of doors. 
The family sleeping room in the best huts is 





often most comfortably furnished, in all more 
so than the other sleeping room. The navvy 
room has a long table, a couple of forms, and 
some chairs, &c. In superior huts you will 
see clocks, pictures, pretty crockery, &c., and 
clever little fans and fly-catchers carved in 
wood are hanging above the fire-place with 
the bright brass horse ornaments. The 
second class huts are rougher, both in build- 
ing and furnishing; and so on. ‘The worst 
of the huts are not fit to kennel dogs in. 
Rain and damp penetrate the sides and drip 
through the rotten felt, or the mud plastering 
crumbles off in handfuls with every change 
of weather. Icicles a foot long hung down 
into a room the owner of which was laid ill, 
and mushrooms and fungi have been gathered 
in the sleeping room growing on the only 
flooring—the earth. In such hovels the 
navvies lie in wet beds, and contract not un- 
frequently rheumatic and lung complaints, 
which bring on early death. Fever, o1 
course, frequently rages. 


(Zo be completed in January.) 











THESE WOODS IN AUTUMN. 
‘Hope thou in God.” 


HO that sees these woods in autumn 
When the leaves are falling fast, 
As the equinoctials catch them, 
Stripping to the very last: 


Who can look with heart ungrievéd, 
Though with hope he answers grief, 

Knowing that those trees bereavéd 
Shall once more be clothed in leaf? 


Yet in spring his heart rejoices, 
Feasting his enraptured gaze, 

While the woods with many voices 
Whisper forth their grateful praise. 


So when winter storms o’ertake thee, 
Making life seem sad and drear, 

Let not faith or hope forsake thee ; 
Let them keep thy heart from fear, 


He who stripped the trees will dress them, " 
He who wounds will also heal, 

And perchance will mostly bless them 
Who His chastening hand most feel. 
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VII, N.S. 


Is it that thy heart is sickened 
At the dark cold thought of death? 

Yet believe, thou shalt be quickened 
By His Resurrection breath. 


Winter then shall pass for ever, 
Then shall spring enduring be, 
And thy song of praise shall never 


Cease to all eternity. 


LEWIS M. 


EVANS, 
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HIS is a prophecy taken from the 

writings of the great evangelical prophet, 
Isaiah. It is a prophecy which was intended 
to apply to and describe the birth of Messiah. 
It is not a mere accommodation of another 
historic event to this one, on account of a 
general resemblance between the two. It 
may have had its fulfilment in the birth of a 
child not long after, and the deliverance of 
Judah from the yoke of invasion. But even 
if so the chief reference is none the less to 
the heavenly child, born of the Virgin Mary, 
in the fulness of time, for the world’s re- 
demption and salvation. ‘They shall call 
His name Emmanuel,” that is, they shall 
have good cause and occasion to call Him 
so; He will be signally entitled to bear the 
name, They never did actually call the 
Saviour by this name. He never either 
assumed or received this name in public, and 
among men. He was known by the name 
“ Jesus,” and by the compound designation, 
“ Jesus-Christ.”. The name Emmanuel is 
more comprehensively and more grandly 
descriptive of His nature, His coming, His 
work among men. A meditation on this 
subject, if it has truth and wisdom in it, 
ought to help us to keep our great Christian 
festival with joy and profit, both to ourselves 
and others. 

There is a sense in which this descriptive 
title might with propriety be applied—indeed, 
we find it was so applied—to other persons 
than Jesus Christ, living in times long before 
His. It is worth while looking at some of 
the Old Testament scriptures which bear 
this out. Genesis xxvi. 24 says, concerning 
Isaac, “ And the Lord appeared unto him 
the same night and said, I am the God of 
Abraham, thy father ; fear not, for Jam with 
thee” —in a lower and relative sense Isaac might 
have been named Emmanuel by his people 
and by his neighbours—* and will bless thee 
and multiply thy seed, for my servant 
Abraham’s sake.” Indeed, this presence of 
God with His servant was so manifest a 
thing, that Abimelech and his friends came 
to him and said, in explanation of their 
change of disposition and behaviour towards 
him, “‘ We saw certainly that the Lord was 
with thee, and we said, Let there be an oath 
betwixt us, and a covenant.” So, too, it is 
said that “the Lord was with Joseph, and 


EMMANUEL, 
A Christmas Meditation. 
By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


“ They shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.””-—MAtTTHEW i. 23. | 












he was a prosperous man.” And Jacob said | 
in dying, “God shall be with you, and bring | 
you again unto the land of your fathers.” Of 
young David, while yet in his father’s house, 
it is said, ‘“‘ He is cunning in playing, and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and 
prudent in matters, and a comely person, 
and ”—to crown all with immaculate charm, 
and to bind all together in undecaying 
strength, it is added—‘“the Lord is with 
him.” Solomon prayed at the dedication of 
the Temple, “ The Lord our God be with 
us, as He was with our fathers.” And the 
prophet Zechariah represents ten men of 
different nations taking hold of the skirt of 
him that is a Jew, and saying, “ We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you.” So that the idea is not revealed for 
the first time in the birth and coming of 
Jesus Christ. There is reason to suppose 
that even the fact of incarnation was, in a 
sense, and for some particular occasions, 
antedated by Himself. But how greatly He 
advances the idea, how singularly and 
divinely He illustrates the fact, the Gospel 
history tells us, and this season of the year 
brings joyfully to our memory. 

Emmanuel is a word which man could not 
make, for the idea contained in it is not 
natural in the bosom of humanity. God 
above us, away from us, gone up from the | 
earth in displeasure; God ruling the world, 
and watching His occasions to come forth 
upon men with reproofs and sudden judg- 
ments—those are our instinctive thoughts. 
They are thoughts, too, which never vanish 
away; and they are not peculiar to any one 
age or nation. You find them everywhere, 
and among all people. A God all smiles, 
and with nothing but favours in his hands, 
has never been imagined by man. And is 
not imagined now. Let some men say what 
they will, they cannot persuade the mass of 
men that such a God exists. The human 
conscience testifies for truth and justice, has 
respect to some unalterable law, points to 
God as the source of the law, reproves for 
sin, calls for moral judgment, and w¢l/ not 
accept superficial remedy. If the thought, 
“God with us,” were easy and natural, we 
should not have our attention called to it in 
this passage as to a great wonder: “ Behold 
—and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 



































‘no method of harmony by which these appa- 





| position of a quite peculiar kind, by which 


| the nearness that already exists may be re- 
| vealed in such forms and to such effects as | 
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In Him God comes nearer. Or say if you | 
will that He reveals in Him the nearness to 
which, by our estrangement and sin, or through 
our natural dulness and incapacity, we are 
blind and insensible. Say, if you will, that 
God zs naturally near to man, notwithstand- 
ing man’s natural thought that he is not. It | 
is quite true. He besets us behind and be- 
fore. He feeds with His own bountiful hand 


| every living thing. He cannot “ come down,” 


it may be said, since He is always, in His 
essential thought and being, beneath all 
depths. He cannot Jdeome merciful, since | 
He is eternally merciful, and kind, and pitiful. 
Still, if men will not believe this, if they go 
on repeating to their own hearts that He 
must also be full of justice, and truth, and 
holiness; while of themselves they can see 


rently diverse and almost opposite qualities 
in God can act together beneficially for men ; 
we come to the same conclusion practically, 
that there is a need for some Divine inter- 


God shall come actually nearer, or by which 


The entire 
There is a| 


will constitute man’s salvation. 
truth comprehends both ideas. 


| natural nearness of God to man which does | 


not need to be constituted and made, but 
only to be revealed and explained ; and there 
is also a new and gracious nearness of God 
which zs constituted and made by Him whose 
name is thus Emmanuel, This last is the 
nearness into which God “ comes,” for which 
there has been moral locomotion ; which is, 
necessarily, a thing of degrees, and is regu- 
lated in each particular case by the amount 
of readiness existing. This is “ coming | 
down” indeed. This is “ drawing nigh” by 
traversing vast moral distances, distances 
quite measureless by us, and may well, on 
contemplation of condescension so wonderful, 


_ be hailed, as it is in our passage, with an 


E: | 


| on the heavens. 


exclamation of surprise: —“ Behold—Em- 


manuel !”—God with us. | 


God with us in wonderful condescension.— 
For, what is the coming thus announced and | 
signalised, that is to be for ever above all 
other Divine comings among men? It is 
not an advent illustrated by any visible glory 
It is not the “rending” or 
“bowing ” of the heavens that He may come 
down, as He once did, in fire and storm pro- 


| claiming His majesty and holiness to a sin- 





| conditions, the poor estate. 


hills; the birth on a journey away from 


round the earth in whirlwind—cloudy dust 
scattered from His feet. It is not even the 
shining of God through the angel face, nor 
the appearance of the Divine power in the 
person of some virtuous and mighty monarch 
gathering the splendours of this world about 
him while he reveals a far greater. It is the 
virgin’s womb, the manger-cradle, the lowly 
Of course the 
great step in Divine condescension is for God 
to be in human nature at all—to take truly 
a human body and human soul as the shrine, 
and residence, and organ of the Deity. The 
incarnation is the great miracle of love, hold- 
ing all miracles in itself. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that the incarnation might have 
been accomplished by means of very different 
earthly circumstances, and so as to be 
divested of all those special marks of conde- 
scension which, as we know, impart to it, as it 
is presented to us in the Gospel history, such 
considerateness, such tenderness, such grace 
of love and thoughtful sympathy. How 
beautifully touching are all the circumstances 
of the case! The Church never wearies in 
recalling them. The story of the Saviour’s 
birth is told, is read, is listened to every year 
afresh without the least abatement of interest. 
A new edition of the book is as it were pub- 
lished every year. There have been eighteen 
hundred editions, and the interest is growing 
and not waning. Why does the story thus 
find its way so surely to the common heart ? 
In part, we cannot but imagine, because it is 
a story which has its unfolding from first to 
last amid scenes of common life. The simple 
maiden-mother from the village among the 


home ; the birthplace among the cattle in a 
built stable, or as probably in a limestone 
cave used for stable and for shelter for pil- 
grims when the inn was full; the worship 
of the shepherds; the condescension in all 
this is not only striking, but tender and 
beautiful. It appeals to the common heart. 
It interests the simple. It comforts the poor 
and fills them with a wonder they cannot ex- 
press, as they see how near God has come, 
not to humanity alone, but tothem. They— 
all the simple, and the poor, and the villagers, 
and the shepherds, and the tillers of the 
ground, and country-folks, and all mothers, 
and all young children, can put a special 
emphasis if they will into the word Emma- 
nuel, and say God with us; while also, in 
proportion as the learned, and the wealthy, 
and the great are in disposition simple and 
childlike, they will sympathize with their 
humbler and poorer brethren, and be glad of 
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the mode as well as of the fact of the great 
manifestation, since thus without comy: omise 
of dignity or shadowing of true glory, there 
is as it were a touch of favour given to those 
who numerically constitute the great mass of 
mankind. 


II. 


Emmanuel—God with us to take away 
the sin that hinders us from being with God, 
and from believing fully that God can be with 
us. Evidently this is one of the special 
things that needs to be done by the coming 
of God among men. If this were not done, 
nothing else, of any real or permanent worth, 
could be done. If sin were not taken away 
from us, no matter what might be brought. 
Heaven itself might be brought, in descrip- 
tion and picture, but of what avail if the 
elements of hell are left all through the 
world, and brooding in the individual breast ? 
In a hospital filled with sick and wounded 
men you may put coloured windows, you 
may hang pictures on the walls, and you 
may fill the air with soft music; and the 
wounded, weary men would probably, most 
of them, look and listen for a little while 
with some interest, and then they would say, 
with only a deeper weariness, ‘ You are very 
kind, but oh if you could only make us 
well!” Then, this descent of God in Christ, 
this drawing near to us in the moral and 
vital relations of our life in Him, what is it 
in relation to sin? Certainly no merely 
artistic treatment of the matter. He does 
not come as a monarch with a great pro- 
cession. He does not come as an artist to 
open galleries of celestial pictures, nor as a 
philosophic describer and teacher of recon- 
dite things, nor as a poetic singer of heavenly 
lays to be chanted by angelic choirs. He 
comes as a physician. Right into the heart 
of this sick, weary, heavy-laden world He 
comes ; and looking round with profoundest 
sympathy, and as though almost made sick 
Himself by the sight, says, “ I am come to 
heal you, but I cannot do it by prescription, 
or by good advice, or by showing the ex- 
ample of perfect health in Myself. No way 
but one—I must die that you may live.” 
We are presuming thus to put words into 
the mouth of Christ, but they are words only 
feebly descriptive of the facts and deeds of 
His life and history. He is here, as an 
Infant, introduced into the world by the 
angels in their brightness and with their 
songs ; but we know that when the years of 
His youth and opening manhood shall have 
sped, He will go away, and will have no 








angels to attend Him then. See, He goes 
away in anguish, in deep death-sorrow, in 
loneliness, and with a cry, “ bearing our sins 
in His own body on the tree,” “ making an 
end of sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
Emmanuel, also, to make an end of sin in us, 
and to give us a living part in His own holy 
life. Emmanuel to be born in us, repro- 
ducing Himself, a true Christ in every be- 
lieving breast: thus making thousands of 
Bethlekems in every part of the world, some 
higher and some humbler than the first. 
Christ in us the hope of glory. Christ 
changing us into His own image, and ever 
more and more, “ from glory to glory, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” 


III, 


Emmanuel—God with us to change weak- 
ness into strength, and to keep the strength 
Jrom failing. After the fever are the days of 
convalescence. The death-sickness has gone, 
but the full life-strength has not yet come. 
That comes slowly, and in part fitfully. To the 
personal consciousness the strength at times 
is no more than that of the bruised reed or 
the bending willow. To will is present, but 
how to perform that which is good—how to 
perform the very thing that has been willed 
—is not found. How to find that secret, how 
to get practical daily strength for daily need 
and duty, for the carrying out of the practical 
convictions, for the doing of what the hand 
has found to do? That is the great dis- 
covery. It was never fully made until Christ 
came : or by those who were expecting His 
coming. It could not be made. There was 
no strength anywhere to be discovered. No 
sealed fountains of energy lay in human 
nature ready to rise at the first unsealing 
touch. Not in natural virtue or courage did 
the secret lie. Not in blood, not in flesh, 
not in the will of man—all these are but the 
terms of weakness and insufficiency con- 
sidered in themselves ; and there needs to be 
in them and ¢hrough them, the strength of all 
strength, the thought of all thought, the 
steadfast willing which never changes, nor 
ever fails of accomplishment. Well, but all 
this is but to say that our need is a present 
God, a Lord Jehovah in whom is everlasting 
strength, in whose power we may work, on 
whose arm we may lean, by the breath of 
whose Spirit we may live and move and have 
this our better being. Jesus is Emmanuel 
for this end among others—to enable us to 
say that when we are weak then are we 
strong, because His strength is ours, and 
because it is made perfect in weakness. 
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IV. 


Emmanuel—God with us, to wipe away our 
tears, and to comfort us in our sorrow. This 
is the child who is to be “‘ a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” His human life 
is to be a burden to Him rather than a joy. 
He is to weep at graves, to groan and 
shudder in dark gardens of agony, to raise 
the piercing death-cry on a cross—and yet, or 
rather we might say therefore, He is to be 
such a comforter of others as never has been 
in the world before. His voice in sick rooms 
and on lonely paths will be softer than sum- 
mer breeze, sweeter than a lover’s voice. He 
is to stand by the bed that holds the dead 
child gazed at and sorrowed over by the 
weeping mother; by the bier of the young 
man carried out to his burial; by the grave 
after it has received its tenant, and say to 
every stricken mourner who will hear His 
words—“ Let not your heart be troubled.” 
Is not all this some fulfilment already of the 
beautiful promise—‘‘ And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes?” 

It is also true that Emmanuel brings sorrow 
into the world with Him. He teaches us 
what to be sorry for, and how to weep. 
“‘ Our affliction aboundeth by Christ.” But 
all such sorrowing ends in joy. The conso- 
lation runs quickly and fully along the very 
channel which has been opened or deepened 
by the affliction. This weeping endures for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 


Ve 


Emmanuel—God with us, to relieve and 
soften the deep dark mysteries of this life— 
mysteries which, without Him and His grace, 
would completely overcloud and, in the 
spiritual sense, overwhelm us. ‘The real 
mysteries of this life are, substantially, as 
deep and as dark now as they were thousands 
of years ago, indeed, ever since the human 
world began. Here they stand around us, 
some of them quite close to us, others farther 
off making a dim and sad circumference to 
our life; and all this world’s great progress 
flashes no light upon them, furnishes nothing 
which approaches or promises even an intel- 
lectual solution of them. The Gospel itself 
is not an intellectual solution of them. It is 
a moral victory over them ; but they are not 
annihilated or made less. Sin still works in 
every rational soul. Evil stalks abroad in 
the light of day, and there is none to hinder it. 
Monarchs and mighty men who turn whole 
nations into battle-fields, and whole peoples 
into armies, are largely on the side of evil. 





They call evil good, and there is none to 
rebuke or answer. Pain racks many gentle 
sensitive frames, tenanted by gentle and 
sensitive spirits which have sinned far less 
than multitudes of the strong and healthy to 
whom pain never comes. And disaster 
sweeps like a desolating flood over many a 
field of human industry. And death, sudden 
and unexpected, darkens many a happy 
home. And the grave is as silent as when 
Abel was buried, as when patriarchs were 
gathered to their fathers. And hearts may 
break with anxiety, and the air may, at times, 
be full of sighs and questionings. But there 
is no reply. Not a grave stirs. Not a star 
from on high gives answer. Not the flash or 
the wafting of an angel passing anywhere ; 
nor the softest words spoken to us by any 
who have died. It sometimes grows awful. 
And the more, that your wise men can do 
just as little as your foolish men, as little 
as the babes in your cradles, to give explana- 
tion. 

But now listen—“ God with us ”—not to 
reason with us until we shall declare our- 
selves satisfied ; not to explain to us all we 
we might desire to know; not to institute 
schools of celestial philosophy, or higher 
systems of theology all over the world; but 
God with us to say: “It is I, be not afraid ;” 
to tell us that the world is not fatherless, is 
not forsaken, is not neglected, that all things 
are ruled, that nothing is happening by 
chance, and that we must trust and wait. 
Yes, the substance of the Divine revelation 
on the mysteries of our life and of this 
world is this—and the more we consider it, 
the greater it will appear—‘‘ You do not 
know, but I know—let that be enough. 
Keep near to me. Be afraid of no darkness 
when you grasp my hand. Possess your soul 
in patience, and watch for the morning.” 


VI. 


God with us, to prepare us for going to 
be for ever with Him. Out of birth comes 
death ; but out of death comes birth again.. 
Out of change comes that which itself must 
change and pass away. But all this tran- 
siency, and wasting sickness of the world, 
and perpetual passing away of men, is fur- 
nishing to immortal spirits the secret elements: 
of permanence and unchanging life. Time 
is travailing in pain towards the birth of 
eternity, and earth will soon pass away in 
flames, in order to give place to incombus- 
tible and incorruptible heavens, where the 
great Father will make eternal home for his 
children, 
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STREAMS OF SILVER AND GOLD. 
Thoughts on the Endian Famine Fund. 


By THE Rev. W. 


Del after day, for many weeks past, there | 
has appeared in the London newspapers | 
a very interesting column. It is headed | 
“Mansion House Indian Famine Relief | 
Fund,” and in the paper before us as we | 
write (1st November), the sub-title runs, 
“ Sixty-third List. Amounts received this 
Day.” 


sympathy and liberality, the aggregate of the | 
contributions at the end of October being 
upwards of £400,000, giving about £6,600 
as the average contribution of each day. 
Public charity, no doubt, springs from a great 
variety of motives, many of them sufficiently 
contemptible ; but beyond all doubt this 
daily stream of silver and gold, which looks, 
like Tennyson’s river, as if it would flow on 
for ever, represents an immense amount of 
genuine and very tender feeling; and the 
feeling appears to pervade all ranks and 
sects and classes. The mighty river that 
discharges itself into the Mansion House is 
composed of numberless streams and stream- 
lets that have gathered their stores from 
small and great throughout the land—from 
castle and cottage, from the proud cathedral 
and the humble Sunday-school, from the soft 
hand of the lady of fashion and the horny 
fist of the toiling labourer. We do not think 
that the records of British philanthropy sup- 
ply any parallel to this fact, or that a case 
has occurred, at any place or time, of an 
offering so large in amount, so long con- 
tinued in its progress, or so wide in the 
circle from which it is drawn. 

The fact is the more remarkable, that the 
calamity which has been the occasion of this 
liberality is a long way off, and affects a 
population with no member of which the 
vast majority of our people have any ac- 
quaintance, or even visible connection. It 
is not like the Lancashire cotton famine, nor 
the pit explosion at Blantyre. In such cases 
the victims have been under our very eyes, 
their sufferings have forced themselves on 
our senses, perhaps the names of some of 
them are the same as our own. But the 
Indian famine is on the other side of the 
globe ; and the Indian people—in country, 
colour, race, language, manners, religion, 
everything—are quite a contrast to our- 
selves. It is all the more remarkable that 
a compassion so profound and so practical 


For sixty-three days in succession | 
there has appeared a fresh record of British | 
| has been a very substantial boon, but it is | 


G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


should have been awakened on their behalf, 
| Many of us probably felt and said that the 
public purse should have been opened for | 
so peculiar a calamity, but when it was not | 
we opened our own. The calamity could | 
not be left unrelieved; people could not | 
enjoy their own daily bread unless they | 
made a sacrifice for these starving Indians. 
In India the offering of the British people 


working a benefit far more important than 


garded, at least by many, with profound 
wonder and admiration. Such a token of 
British sympathy for Indian suffering seems 
to have been quite a surprise. Well, there 
may have been reasons. 
been regarded as a sort of El Dorado, from 


carry off as much gold as he could. 
country has seen but little, at the hands of 


professed Lord, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Now that the English of 
all classes are spontaneously pouring their 
wealth into India, it is no wonder if the 
natives are somewhat bewildered. 
does it mean? Is Saul also among the 
prophets? Is England, so long the sponge 
that absorbed our life-blood, reversing her 
old policy, and sending us a golden stream 
for our famine-stricken people, to the tune 
of nearly a lac a day? Surely, after all, 
they must be a generous people! 


passion which first led to the gift. A new 
thrill of tenderness for the stricken people 
passes over our hearts when we find that 
they are thus appreciating our kindness. 
A new disposition arises to think of them 
kindly. Let it be admitted that the Indian 
has his faults—very bad faults, no doubt, 
and highly provoking and repulsive—still he 
is a man and a brother. He is subject to 
the same great troubles and trials as the 
rest of mankind. Yes, poor fellow, and he 
knows the grinding misery of famine. He 
knows what it is to hear his children crying 





any that is measured by material benefits. | 
From various sources we learn that it is re-! 


India has too often | 


which the one aim of the Englishman was to | 
The | 


its masters, to exemplify the saying of their | 





| 
| 





What || 


Back comes this expression of Indian feel- || 
ing to Great Britain, and it deepens the com- || 


for bread, and to have none to give them. | 
He is doomed to look upon their dying | 
agonies, for in a public famine he cannot | 
find even the poor alleviation of Hagar— | 
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there is no place where he shall not see the 
death of the child. And when we send him 
a little relief, what a look of wonder and 
gratitude kindles up his face! Before, he 
did not believe in our compassion any more 
than we believed in his gratitude. But we 
nave both been hard on each other. Now 
we understand each other better, and we 
shall be more like brothers in the future. 

Is there nothing in this process to indi- 
cate the hand of Him who is wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working? A gleam 
of a Divine purpose flashes on us. Repulsive 
and awful though Famine is, there is a side 
on which it has a connection with Heaven. 
Lessons of love and sympathy may be taught 
by it. Treasures of the heart, treasures that 
moth and rust do not corrupt, and that 
thieves do not break through nor steal, may 
flow from it. Bonds of brotherhood may be 
woven by those bare, bony fingers. Under 
the shadow of Famine, India and Great 
Britain may become one. Adversity may 
distil a dew which falls not in the sunshine 
of prosperity, and on the dew-softened heart 
of the heathen the seed of the Word may 
fall with an efficacy unknown when it was 
scattered broadcast on the hard-trodden soil. 

Notwithstanding that we shrink so much 
from suffering, we cannot but admit that it is 
a marvellous and quite indispensable factor 
in the moral and spiritual education of the 
world. The fruit of sin, it is at the same 
time, in some of its effects, one of the chief 
causes of its removal. It is the great parent 
of sympathy, and sympathy is the nurse of 
goodness. Even our blessed Lord was made 
perfect by suffering. In an inferior sense, 
suffering has given some of their chief 
elements of power to many who have exer- 
cised great influence on their fellows. God, 





doubtless, might have governed the world on 
other principles; but governed as itis, we see 
not how some of our greatest blessings could | 
have been reached, had not suffering pre- | 
pared the way. Objectors talk glibly against | 


the calamity, the purer is the vein of this 
treasure that springs out of it. 

And perhaps there is something peculiarly 
fitted to awaken this sympathy in that form 
of suffering which comes from hunger. It is | 
an evil that leaves men so utterly helpless ; 
that works, one would say, with such slow, 
settled malignity ; that mocks so frightfully 
the first cravings of nature; that tells so 
terribly upon children, and so utterly and | 
awfully reverses all that is most characteristic 
and beautiful in childhood, that our sym- | 
pathies are moved by it to their very depths. 
If it were only grown-up people that were 
the victims, we might view it with compara- | 
tive equanimity. But these pictures of | 
famished children in the Graphic and the 
Lllustraied News—who can look upon them ? 
They are too terrible. The tenderest chords 
of the heart are touched, and an offering is 
presented to the fund that shows how the 
soul has been thrilled to its centre. 

The list of contributions, both local and 
general, contain several things that seem to 
indicate that the more Christian part of our 
community has been especially moved by 
this calamity in India. The education of | 
our Christian people through our mission- | 
schemes has led, first to an extensive know- 
ledge of the people, and then to a habit of 
contribution, of which the fruits appear in | 
these remarkable lists. ‘The education too, | 
in the privilege of giving, which people have | 
been receiving these thirty years in our more 
vital churches, may now be recognised. The 
conscience of the Christian people has been 
slowly informed and quickened as to our duty 
to India, and now a great calamity brings to 
a point the teaching of years, and grieved 
to think that they should have been so 
apathetic in former famines, they haste to 
the rescue with streams of treasure. 

No doubt it is possible to dwell too exclu- 
sively on that aspect of this calamity which 
appeals to our compassion. No doubt, too, 
there are neglected conditions of material well- 











the argument from design, on this ground | being to which this calamity bids both rulers 
among others, that many of the arrange-| and people attend. On such things it would 
ments of the world do not appear to be| be right to dwell at proper place and time, 
adapted to benevolent ends. Famine and | but in this brief paper, our purpose is simply 
pestilence, hurricanes, earthquakes, and vol-| to draw attention to that wonderful way of 
eanoes—where is the sign of benevolent | God, by whichHe often uses the most unlikely 
ends in the existence and effects of such | means to further the most gracious ends ; and 
forces as these? But indirectly, the very | while thankfully recognising the measure of 
sufferings they breed open the way for a| Christian sympathy that has been elicited 
higher beneficence. The sympathy born of | among us for India, to stimulate the spirit toa 
such sufferings is a far ‘higher treasure than | fuller exercise, until the blessed ends are all 
the ordinary elements of material prosperity ; | attained for which God has committed that 
and often it happens that the more appalling | wonderful land to this little island of the sea. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A., AND THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Steet 2 Mingels. sop. Cobchoteg Moun : = Novtoet, 
breathe an evening blessing.” * 
| you were asked which of the command- 
ments might be called especially the 
children’s commandment, and you were to 
think a little before you spoke, you would be 
sure to fix on the right one. It is called the 
fifth commandment, but it is also called the 
first commandment with a promise to it. 
Perhaps God put the promise to it because 
he knew well how children like promises and 
how they help them to do right. This is it. 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” Now suppose 
God had said, “ Obey thy father and thy 
mother,’ instead of “Honour,” it would not 
be very hard then to keep, because your 
parents do not require you to do very 
difficult things; and good boys and good 
girls are always ready to obey—to do what 
they are told ; but when God says we are to 
“ Honour” our parents, He means a great 
deal more than just /o obey. But as to obey 
is the first thing to do, and the easier, I will 
speak about that to begin with. 

Perhaps I hardly ought to have said that a 
father or mother never asks a child to do a 
difficult thing. I have read of one or two 
fathers’ biddings to their sons to do things 
which were not easy, to say the least. When 
Joseph was a boy of seventeen, his father’s 
encampment was in the vale of Hebron, the 
black tents were pitched on each side of 
the brook Beson. Although you could see 
numbers of sheep and goats filling the valley, 
yet that was only the “home flock,” which 
supplied the old patriarch and his servants 
with milk and cheese ; the thousands of his 
cattle were far away, herded by his ten grown 
up sons. Joseph and his brother Benjamin 
stayed with their father, for they were too 
young to follow the flocks; besides, Jacob 
loved the two boys and liked to have them 
near him. Of course Jacob often thought of 
all his sons who were far away with the herds, 
and nowand then he would send a messenger 
to bring him news about them. The last 
time he had heard from them they were 





* For suggestions as to the way of conducting these little 
services, see SUNDAY MAGAzinz, page 57. 








at Shechem, sixty miles away ! So one day he | 
called Joseph, and told him he wished to | 
know if his brothers and the flocks were well. 
Without saying a single word, although his 
brothers disliked him, although he had to go | 
more than fifty miles, although there were no | 
roads, and very few houses where he might | 
sleep at night, he caught one of the camels 
and set off. That was ready obedience, was 
it not? 
But perhaps you say, his father asked him | 
to do a great thing, and when people are 
required to do great things they nerve them- | 
selves, and make up their minds for it. It is 
often easier to do a great thing ‘han a little | 


thing. Some children who never would think | 
of really disobeying their father or mother, | 
often do little things they have frequently | 
I dare say you've | 
been told never to play with the gas, or witlr | 
matches, or never to poke the fire when you | 


been told not to do. 


are alone in the room, and you never do so 
because you know it would be disobedience ; 


but I’ve little doubt you have often been told | 


to shut the door behind you, or to speak 
gently, or to put away your playthings tidily, 
and how often do you disobey ! 

Oh! what a beautiful thing it is to see a 
gentle and obedient child! How pleased is 
the bright angel who is always close to you, 
when you obey at once! Remember how 
happy you make your father and mother, how 
you gladden the face of your angels, how you 
please the Lord Jesus by instant obedience. 
Run the moment you are told. Don’t say, 
“Qh! please let me stay up a little longer,” 
or “it is so dark on the stairs I dare not go 
myself, I must wait till somebody comes ;” or 
when the morning comes, and somebody says, 
“It’s time to get up,” don’t give the peevish: 
reply, “I don’t want to, yet.” 

Think of little Samuel. I dare say he was 
very tired and very fast asleep when he was 
awakened by a voice calling him, “Sammued /" 
Samuel!” He did not say to himself, “Nobody 
can want me, and the lamp is nearly out, [ 
can hardly see how to go,” but before his 
name could be called again, he was up and 
off to Eli; and when Eli told him he had not 
called him, he was to go and lie down again, 
he did not say, “Oh! I’m so frightened in the: 
dark, please let me stop here with you,” but 
away he ran to his little bed, and lay down ; 
and again the call came, “Samuel / Samuel !™ 
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‘and he was up in a minute. That was some-| waited. His father, in the hurry and anxiety 
thing like obedience. But I can tell you of | of business, had quite forgotten the boy. It 
many a striking instance of obedience, for | was evening when he returned home, and 
you must know that nearly all great and good | then remembered having told his son to stay 
men were remarkable for their obedience to| where he left him. Mr. Havelock lived at 
their parents. You have heard of Sir Henry | St. John’s Wood, and immediately went back 
Havelock, a great general who did so much | to London Bridge, which he did not reach 
to stop the Indian Mutiny. One day, when | till eight o’clock, and there was the boy, 
he was a boy, he went with his father who | patiently waiting in obedience to his father’s 
was going on business close to London | word. 

Bridge. He left Henry at the end of the wall} No wonder a boy with such a sense of 
of the bridge, just at the top of the steps, | duty, and such strong resolution to do what 
telling him fo stay there till he returned;| he thought to be right, should become a 
he waited and waited, but his father never | great man, and fight and conquer the Queen’s 
came, hour after hour passed and still he | enemies! 























Across burning Deserts. 


But there are more ways of breaking the | de Jong in the land ;” which means that they 
children’s commandment than by direct dis- | shall have God’s blessing and shall prosper. 
obedience. I have often seen a child obey,, ‘There is no people on the earth who 
but with a pouting lip, or an unpleasant | honour their parents like the Chinese. They 
| expression, or go very slowly and evidently | actually worship their parents when they die, 





very unwillingly, That was not “honour- | and as long as a Chinaman has a mother he 
ing,” though it might be “ obeying.” always implicitly obeys her, and is guided 
So, you see, “honouring” means a great | by her in every step he takes in life. I 
| deal more than just “obeying.” It means, | always think that even here we see God's 
| always thinking very highly, the highest you | promise true—“ their days are long in the 
can think, of your father and mother; never | land which the Lord has giventhem.” They 
speaking disrespectfully of them, much less | area very ancient people—none more ancient 
| 40 them ; always being polite and attentive ; | in the world. 
always trying to please them. So God blesses dutiful children, though they 
And to them that honour father and | be heathen, who love their parents and obey 
mother God promises “that their days shai | and honour them. H. MARTYN HART. 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus! high in glory.”” Lesson: Acts 
ii. 22—40. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, breathe an evening 
blessing.” 


Now let us try to think about where Jesus 
is now, and the reason why He is there. 

The day on which Jesus left the earth, He 
was with his friends in Jerusalem. They left 
the house where they were staying, walked 
through the streets of the city to the gate 
now called St. Stephen’s Gate—and no one 
who met them knew Jesus; for it was one of 
the wonders of His resurrection body that no 
one could know Him except those who loved 
Him. I am not sure even if they could see 
Him. If Caiaphas, or Pilate, or the man 
who pierced Him, had met the little company 
of country-looking men, they would not have 
recognised Jesus; and perhaps if they had 
counted the company, they would not have 
counted rightly—they would have said there 
were eleven, when there really were twelve ; 
for Jesus was there—only they could not see 
Him. 

So the eleven disciples, with the Master, 
passed through the archway in the thick wall 
of the city, and descended by the steep path 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat ; they crossed 
the brook Cedron, entered the garden of 
Gethsemane, and slowly walked up the 
mount of Olives. Then they turned their 
backs upon Jerusalem, and began to de- 
scend the other side of the hill, by the 
path which led to the little village whose 
cottages you might see among the clustering 
palm-trees. They had just reached the bot- 
tom of the slope when Jesus stopped. He 
lifted up his hands to bless them, and as He 
was blessing them He rose up from the 
ground — higher — higher. Wonder-struck, 
they gazed after him; quietly, calmly, He 
was going up into the blue sky; his hands 
were still stretched out blessing them, and 
his face was bent down looking so kindly 
and lovingly on them. And that was the 
last sight they had of the Master ; for a bright 
cloud, which the angels brought to hide the 
gate of heaven, received the Lord; and out 
of the cloud came two shining ones, who 
told the disciples they need not look any 
longer, or expect Jesus again for some time ; 
but some day, said the angel, He shall come 
just as you have seen him go. 

And then the disciples returned to Jeru- 
salem—not weeping—no, not even sorrow- 
ful; but actually full of joy. Joy! perhaps 
because they thought now the Master will 





soon return to be a great king, and we shall 
all be his ministers and great men; or per- 
haps their joy came because they were certain 
where Jesus was. It is always nice to be 
quite sure of anything, and it is never plea- 
sant to be in doubt. They never would now 
be anxious to see Him; they never now 
expected Him suddenly to appear amongst 
them as He had done for forty days. For 
they knew He had gone into heaven. And 
perhaps there was another thing which made 
them happy. They now felt the reality of 
the other world. When their friends had 
died, the spirit had gone away into the un- 
seen world; but they had never seen any- 
thing go. But now they knew that the other 
world must be real, for the Master was in it. 
He was there just as He used to be here: 
it was a great joy to know this. And no 
wonder they rejoiced to feel that, when they 
died, they would go where the Master was— 
to a bright, happy place; where, too, were 
the men in bright apparel, who came out of 
the cloud. 


Oh! if they could have seen behind the 


bright cloud !—seen thousands and tens of 
thousands of God’s angels, all standing in 
bright ranks, ready to conduct Jesus back to 
heaven and his throne victorious! Oh! to 
have heard that shout as they drew near to 
the gates of the city of the Lord! “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” 

The warders on the walls of the city de- 
manded, “ Who is this King of glory?” And 
again the host replied with a mighty shout, 
“The Lord of hosts, He is the King of 
glory.” So Jesus entered, and is now for 
ever set down upon the throne of God. 

But He is in heaven, not for His own 
pleasure, for He is doing work for us! He 
is there for you and forme. And what do 
you think He does? “He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us.” 


I suppose the most valuable thing anybody | 


can have in this life is a true friend, a friend 
who loves us, to whom we can go and tell 
everything—a friend who is always pleased 
to see us, and with whom we are always 
happy. There once was a North American 
Indian chief, who was very friendly to the 
white settlers, and was so useful that the 
government gave him a farm. So he left his 
tribe, and came out of the prairies with his 
little child, and settled down in the farm. 
The white people who were in the farms near 
him, although they did not dislike the Indian, 
yet, because he had a red skin, none of them 
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would be friends with him. The poor chief 
was greatly distressed, he felt so lonely and 
desolate; and when he came in from his 
clearing, he would take his little daughter on 
his knee, and the two strangers in the white 
men’s country would love each other. But 
one hot summer the little girl died. None 
of the neighbours came to comfort the poor 
father, and he dug a grave in the corner of 
his garden, and alone by himself laid the 
body of his child in it. And now he had no 
friend! His hut was silent and solitary. At 
last, he could bear it no longer, and going to 
the white men he said, “ When your child 
died, the Indian chief was sorry, and helped 
to bury him. When my child died, no one 
spoke to me; I made her grave alone. I 
cannot live here: I’ve got no friend.” 

That night the red man dug up the body 
of his little daughter, left his farm, and carried 
his sad burden two hundred miles through 
the forest, to the village of wigwams where 
his tribe lived. He had rather become a 
savage again, than live without a friend! 
And if it is such a pleasant thing to have a 
friend, how much more pleasant is it if our 
friend is very powerful and rich, and can 
give us all we need, and all that can do us 
good! ‘ 

There was once a man who had three 
friends. He had lived near them for many 
years, when one day, officers from the king 
came to put him to death; for an enemy 
had made the king believe that he was a 
traitor. 

The poor man was in great distress; his 
wife and children clung round him to prevent 
his going, but the officers had their com- 
mands to take him before the king. He 
determined, however, to go to his friends 
and ask them to accompany him, and beg 
the king to spare his life. The friend he 
had known the longest refused to go; the 
next said he would go to the gate of the 
palace, and do his best to cheer him, but he 
could not go in to the king; while the friend 
he had thought least of not only accompanied 
him to the king’s palace, but, being a friend 
of the king, he went into the royal presence 
and asked the king for his sake to spare the 
life of his friend; and the king, smiling, 
graciously pardoned the condemned man, 
because one whom the king loved interceded 
for him. 

We all have got many friends; but we 
have only one who can go into the presence 
of God and plead for us. The name of that 
friend is Jesus. He stands at the gate of 
the great King’s palace, ready to take us to 








the King; and there He will ask the King 


to forgive us all the wrong and sin we have} 


done, and to love us for His sake. 
King, who loves his Son dearly, always 
grants whatever He asks. And so we are 
taken to live in the King’s city, and become 
the King’s friends, because the King’s Son 
is our friend. And to do this for us is the 
reason why Jesus lives in heaven. 
H. MARTYN HART. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ See the kind Shepherd, Jesus, stands.” 
Lesson : Luke ii. 25—33, 39—52. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 


And the | 


One of the good old prophets who had 


seen a great many little boys grow up to be 
men, and little girls grow up to be women, 
once said, “It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth.” It sounds 
strange, does it not, to talk of youths—boys 
and girls—wearing yokes? At least, it does 
so when you know what a yoke is. Let us 
see first what a yoke is, and then let us see 
what the prophet meant when he spoke about 
young people wearing one. 
yoke? 

In different parts of the world different kinds 
of animals are used as beasts of burden. The 
Prince of Wales has been riding upon an ele- 
phant about India. If he should ever visit 
the Esquimaux in the Arctic regions he 
would be drawn in sledges over the ice by 
dogs, or perhaps by reindeer. I have seen 
men in Egypt riding on camels, and in South 
America the first European who went there 
found the people using llamas, animals which 
are very like great sheep, to carry them 
about. Of course, the horse is the favourite 
beast of burden ; yet in very many countries 
cows and bullocks are made to draw the 
carts. 

It was one of the prettiest sights in Bom- 
bay to see the graceful and ladylike Brahmin 
cows drawing the carts. 
cruel to put the hard piece of bent wood 
over their necks—the thin silky skin wrinkled 
under its pressure—and to the wood was 
fastened the traces or the shafts of the cart. 
That piece of wood was A YOKE. 

Now, although we have no yokes upon our 
horses, we have collars, which serve the same 
purpose; and we use the old word which 
belongs to the oxen when we say that “the 
horses are yoked.” And when horses are 
yoked it means they cannot do as they like, 
but they have Zo work; the driver makes them 
go this way and that way, and they have to 


What, then, is a 








At first it seemed | 
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pull heavy loads. They must do it, and they 
cannot say they are tired and want to stop. 
They can’t lie down, but they pull and pull 
on till their master thinks they have done 
enough, and then they are unyoked, and are 
turned out to enjoy themselves in the field. 
So when the Bible says, “It is good for a man 
to bear the yoke in his youth,” it means that 
it is a capital thing for a boy or a girl not to 
have their own way, but to be made to do 
just as some one older and wiser thinks best. 

This is the reason that God always caused 
those whom He intended to become great 
servants of His to undergo great discipline 
before they entered upon their work. 

One of the cleverest and most prudent men 
of the olden times was Joseph, the Grand 
Vizier of Egypt; but he was not always 
clever and prudent. When he was a boy his 
father Jacob loved him very much. 

You know how Jacob showed his love for 
Joseph. He made him a coat with long 
sleeves (not a coat of many colours; the old 
Hebrew in which the Bible was written does 
not mean that), but only young gentlemen— 
young princes—who never were going to do 
any work, wore white flowing robes with long 
sleeves. So when Jacob gave Joseph one of 
these tunics to wear it meant to say, “ I don’t 
intend my son Joseph to work; he is going 
to be the gentleman of the family, and stay 
at home, while all my other sons will go with 
the flocks and herds and see after my pro- 
perty.” Of course; his brethren did not like 
this. They envied Joseph, and this favour 
of his father made Joseph very conceited and 
uppish ; he thought so much about himself 
that he was always dreaming he was going to 
be a grand man, and all his brethren were 
going to bow down to him and be his ser- 
vants. It was quite true, and God intended 
that they should all be under Joseph ; but, 
then, Joseph was to be made fit to be a great 
man. He had to be disciplined. His father 
had not trained him properly; he had not 
“* borne the yoke,” and no one can be really 
great unless they have learnt to odey, and 
know how to rule themselves. 

Therefore it was that God arranged that 
Joseph should be sold into Egypt, that he 
might there have the discipline which he 
could not well have at home ; just as many 
children are sent away from home in order 
that they may be disciplined at school. But, 
as Joseph was to be a very great man, he had 
to suffer very great discipline, and he was ten 
years in prison, although he was quite innocent 
of the crime they said he had committed— 
and in such a prison! —it was a Ao/e—dark and 





filthy ; very different from our clean and airy 
prisons. Think how he suffered—for ten years 
in prison—a long time in fetters, which were 
so heavy that they wore off the skin and made 
raw, sore places on his ankles! It seemed 
very hard that the happy and bright shepherd 
boy—his father’s pet—should be suddenly 
caged like the fluttering bird, and even thrust 
into a place where he could not see the glo- 
rious sun, or breathe the free and pleasant 
air. This was, indeed, bearing “the yoke in 
his youth.” But what a splendid man it made 
him! 

When long years after, his brethren came 
to buy corn of him as the Grand Vizier 
of Egypt, how prudently he acted; he did 
not say, “ Now, you wretches, you were cruel 
to me, your young brother; you put me ina 
pit; you did not listen to my tears and my 
entreaties, but you heartlessly sat eating your 
dinner on the edge of the dry well, into which 
you had thrown me ; you sold me into slavery, 
and I’ve been ten bright years of my life in a 
prison all because of you, and now I'll have 
you all put into that very same prison, and see 
how you like it.” No! he did not revenge 
himself; but his discipline had taught him to 
keep down all angry feelings, and he would 
not wish any human creature to suffer as he 
had done. 

I might tell you of Moses, of David, of 
Samuel, of the Lord Jesus, of John the 
Baptist, and of many others, who all passed 
through trouble and discipline before they 
were ready to do the work to which they 
were called. 

Now, my dear children, I dare say you 
think it very hard that you are required to 
keep rules, many of which are troublesome to 


you and seem to be of no good ; and that it | 


is very hard that you are made to learn what 
you do not like, and what, you are “quite 
certain, will never be of any use to you in 
after-life.” But these are the very things 
which make your yoke. ‘There would be no 
discipline unless you felt it! What did our 
Lord Jesus say? “That if a man was to be 
a disciple of His he was to take up Ais cross 
daily.” Now perhaps you want to know what 
isacross? I can very easilytell you. “Any 
thing which makes you cross is a cross.” Is 
there any thing in your every-day life which 
always tries your temper and would make 
you cross, if you did not check yourself? 
I’m sure there are many things. Very well, 
if you are to be a follower of Jesus Christ, 
you must take up that thing: that is, you 
must face the difficulty ; and you must work 
at it until you overcome it, and learn to like 
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what before youhated. Do your utmost now 
and you will reap the reward afterwards. 

Boys and girls remember, all wise men have 
said, that it is not ease but effort, mastered 
difficulty, which makes the brave and good. 

“Great men and great women are those 
who have worn the yoke, and have worked 
hard to overcome the difficulties in their cir- 
cumstances, and the difficulties which came 
from faults in their own characters. 

I want you all to remember, too, that you 
are to take all the things you find difficult to 
do, and unpleasant, and tell God about them 
in your prayers, and ask Him to give you 
strength and grace to do them, and to learn, 
if you cannot like your duty, at least bravely 
to do it. 

H. MARTYN HART. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Christ is merciful and mild.” Lesson: 
Matt. ii. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe an evening 
blessing.” 

The Jews were a very proud people; their 
prophets told them that the Saviour was 
“the desire of all nations,” but they would 
think that nobody in all this great world 
wanted Him but Jews, and they were very 
proud in thinking themselves so good. Per- 
haps the reason why God sent the Saviour 
amongst Jews, was to show that people who 
think so well of themselves cannot know 
the Saviour—they rejected Him. This is a 
Christmas time. So let me tell you a story 
which happened about the time of the 
world’s first Christmas. I have said the 
Jews were very proud in thinking the Mes- 
siah was only for them. This was the mood 
they were in, when one day there came a very 
strange cavalcade through the city gate, and 
slowly passed along the main street of Jeru- 
salem. Four or five camels were driven by 
black-bearded servants, while upon the 
haunches of the camels were seated strange- 
looking men with very long-pointed hats 
without rims. They looked very grave and 
solemn, and yet were evidently anxious and 
looking for something. You see every now 
and then the drivers stop the camels, while 
the eldest of the strangers (he with the long 
white beard, who rides the white camel with 
crimson trappings, and with that silver chain 
hung with gold stars and curious devices 
round his neck) addresses a Jew passing 
down the street; but the Jew gazes at the 
stranger and shakes his head, he cannot 
understand him. But here comes a rabbi; 
his flowing robe and blue border tell that he 
is a doctor of the law. He courteously bows 





as the stranger speaks. Ah! the learned 
man understands the stranger’s Eastern 
tongue, and points out the way to Herod’s 
palace. For he asked, “ Where is he that 
is born king of the Jews?” Now Herod 
was called the king of the Jews, not that he 
really was the king, but to please the Jews 
the Romans allowed him to be styled so, 
and he tived in one of the grand palaces in 
the city. The foreigners were brought into 
Herod’s presence, but soon found their 
mistake. 

They said they had come very far from 
“the East,” that they belonged to the order 
of Magi, and their great study was “astro- 
nomy.” They had their observatories on 
the top of many hills, and there their bre- 
thren watched the motions of the stars. 

You will think they were not very “wise 
men,” when I tell you that they supposed 
they could tell by the stars what was about 
to happen to any one who consulted them. 
They were fortune-tellers ; for they believed 
that everybody had a star under which he 
was born, and as that star was high in the 
heavens and shone brightly, or was ap- 
proached by other stars, so the man’s life 
would be prosperous and happy or miserable 
and endangered. 

They had this idea, and they did their 
best to find out if it was true ; so they watched 
night by night, and gave up all their time to 
note the motions of the stars, thinking that 
they were doing God’s will. 

I ought to tell you that these Magi, who 
studied men’s lives, had carefully treasured 
the promise God made to Eve, a promise 
He had frequently repeated, that some day 
He would send a great deliverer into the 
world—a great man who was to conquer the 
evil one, and bring under his rule all the 
people in the world. In the books of the 
Magi, it was also written that this great 
Saviour was to be “king of the Jews.” 

So, for many hundreds of years, the Magi 
had been watching for the star which they 
expected would announce the birth of the 
great king; for they thought that such a 
remarkable man would have a remarkable 
star. Balaam was one of these Magi, and 
that, strange prophet told Balak, king of 
Moab, that “a star should rise out of 
Jacob.” This was 1500 years before the 
Lord was born. 

Now, my dear children, I do not want you 
to suppose that God will always do what 
people expect He will. He was not going to 
allow the stars to tell the Magi that Jesus was 
born, just because they chose to believe that 
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| the stars eles and managed quale lives 
and yet the Magi knew no better—they had 
' no Bible, but just one promise they treasured, 
that the great God who lived in the deep 
silent sky, through which He caused the 
stars to move, would send a Saviour to the 


: | 


world—a Saviour who was to be a king, and | 


yet who was to be sacrificed ; for you re- 
member this was the meaning of their pre- 
sents: gold for his royalty; frankincense 
and myrrh for his burial. 

Then, what did God do? He could not 
make the mighty planets roll, to tell the 
Eastern sages that His son was born, because 
then He would have declared that astrology 
was true, and that the heavenly bodies had 
to do with the lives of men. But He caused 
a meteor, a bright star quite close to the 

| earth, suddenly to appear. 

The Magi at once declared it was “ the 

| star of the king of the Jews.” 
‘| Oh, that you and I would only do as those 
“wise men” 


|“ the Saviour of the world.” 


did! they at once acted on | 


their belief, and determined to seek the new- | 


born king and worship Him. But what a 

| journey! Hundreds of miles across burning 
deserts (like what you see in the picture on 
p- 129), through the countries of savage 
tribes, over rivers and mountains. Perhaps 
many of their countrymen jeered at them, 
and told them how foolish they were for 
going after a star, to worship a child whom 

| they might not find after all. But on they 

| went, on and on for nearly two years. The 
star went before them until they reached 
Judzea, when they lost sight of it. That was 
because they could now ask their way. God 
never does anything for us that we can do 
for ourselves. So in time they came to 
Jerusalem, and, as we saw, at last to Herod 
the king. 

The Magi left the palace, mounted their 
camels, and at once set out for Bethlehem. 
They did not visit the Temple nor stay to 
see any of the sights in the city ; they were 
thinking of only one thing—finding the king. 
Perhaps they were wondering now that they 
had found out in which town, how they 
should discover the very house in which He 
was. As they talked, suddenly right before 
them the star again appeared. How happy 
they felt! The camels were urged forward, 
their silver chains and bells jingling gaily. 
The ten miles between Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem seemed but half the distance. It was 
just eventide when they entered the gate. 

On moved the star until it stood still over 
the place where the young child was. The 
camels knelt down, the Magi dismounted ; 
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and we servants, bearing the presents they 
| had brought, followed after. Perhaps they | 
| expected to have found the great one in a| 
splendid palace, surrounded by the grandeur | 
and dignity of royalty. But here was a poor| 
man’s child, nursed by a _ sweet young | 
mother. Did they turn away disappointed, | 
and blame themselves for coming so far only 
to see this ? | 
No. They were “ _ men ;” they were | 
not to be deceived by appearances ; they| 
were sure the star had ‘Ted them rightly ; and | 
this little infant, now so small, so poor, so! 
little thought of, was the great one for whom || 
the world had waited and watched. Then 
they worshipped Jesus, and, “ opening their 
treasures, they presented Him with gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh.” ‘Then they set 
off back again to their distant hon ne, satisfied 
and happy that they had sought and found 





H. MARTYN HART. || 


FIFTH EVENING. | 
| 

Opening Hymn: “ Holy Bible, book Divine.” Lesson: | 
Luke vii. 1—23. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, breathe an |} 
evening blessing.” || 
Last month we said a little about the great | 
stone obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle, which 
was then being floated to London, but a 








storm nearly wrecked it, and now we must} 
wait till it comes from Ferrol, a port in Spain, | 
which you should find out on the map. The} 
obelisk is very heavy, for it weighs as much | 
as 150 waggons each with a ton of coal 
inside. In Fig. 4 you will see the shape of 
this wonderful stone, and it is as tall as if 
twelve men were to stand one en the head of | 
another to reach to the top. For many | 
hundred years it has been lying on the sand | 
at Alexandria (which is at the letter R in the | 
left hand top corner of the map, Fig. 3, we | 
gave last month), but before that the “obelisk | 
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stood near the point in our map where the 
Nile spreads into seven branches, of which 
ithe only two that remain are marked by 
|black lines, and the five others by dotted 
lines. 

Cleopatra was considered a very beautiful 
/woman, and there is a large portrait of her 
|carved on the outside of a temple in Egypt, 
which I copied, and you see it in Fig. 5. A 
snake’s head is over her forehead, and this 
was to show she was wise—“ Wise as ser- 
pents.” Look out for the verse that tells us 
to be so, in the roth chapter of Matthew, 
but do not forget what it also says about 
“ doves.” 

The picture shows the queen has in one 











| hand a staff, and in the other hand she holds 
| a curious ring joined to a cross. The ring 
| meant “ eternity,” which has no end, and the 
| cross meant power. 
|| This cross-and-ring sign was altered in 
' some of the early Christian tombs in Rome 
| as shown by the three little pictures below 
that of Cleopatra in our figure, until it was 
|’ made into the first two letters of the name 
|'of Christ K and R, because He alone has 
|| eternal power. 


‘stood 3,000 years, and close to Cairo, the 
beautiful chief town of Egypt, there are 


| some of the Pyramids. These have four 











Near this last place where the obelisk | 


| sides rising to a sharp point, but a few of 


them have “steps and stairs” as it were, and 
both kinds are shown in Fig. 4. 

| Of the 200 pyramids the largest is much} 
| taller than St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
| and if all the stones in that one pyramid 
were to be built in one long wall, the wall} 
would reach a thousand miles. Kings were | 
buried in these enormous tombs, and the 
alabaster coffin of one of them brought out | 
of a pyramid is to be seen in Sir John| 
Soane’s Museum in London. 

Now we will go on with our walk up the 
Nile, and we come to a large town called 
Siout. This is the place I said last month I | 
would tell you about, where our Lord Jesus | 
lived sometime when He was a young child. | 

| You will see why He went to Egypt in| 
Matthew, chap. ii. 1r1—15. Look at the| 








prophecy mentioned in verse 15, it is from | 
school where boys and girls were reading the | 
Bible, but most of the people never saw a| 
you sometimes help the Bible Society, which | 
sends Bibles all over the world, printed in | 
Yesterday I was at | 
the office of the Society with seven other | 
superintendents of Sunday schools, and we | 
had been buried in the earth for years | 
Madagascar, when bad people killed those 
in England), but when it was dug up some | 
‘thousands of people read it again and | 
3ibles of their own. 
| Our picture No. 6 shows the town gate of 


Hosea xi. t. In this town I found a little | 
Bible and they could not read one. I hope | 
216 different languages. | 
saw some very old Bibles. One of these | 
who read the Bible (as they used to do even | 
{believed in Jesus, and these now have 
Siout. You see there is one wide opening, 
| but this gate is-closed at sunset, and after 
that you can get in only by the smad/ gate, 


| 
| which is very narrow, and lower than the 
| 
| 
| 





other. Many camels go into the town every 
day with their loads in large broad packages | 
hanging wide on each side of the camel’s | 
hump. When the high broad gate is closed | 
the camel cannot get in through the narrow | 
gate unless he stoops down on his knees and | 
has his load taken from his sides. 

You will see a curious verse about this in| 
the r9th of Matthew. I think we may learn | 
from this verse that if a boy or girl is to| 
enter the kingdom of Heaven, that is, to 
become a disciple of Jesus on earth, and an | 
heir of glory with Him in Heaven, it is| 
necessary to go in very humbly, and to leave 
our load of sin and cares and worldly 
thoughts and earthly things outside the 
“needle gate,” because “ He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” Look for 
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| 
his power; but we worship God because of | 


His power and His goodness and mercy. | 
Walking on song the Nile we come to the| 


this in Isaiah liii, When we follow Him hans 
and at last get inside our Heavenly home, He | 
will give us new and glorious work to do, ( 
but He will give us strength by His Holy | “Crocodile cave.” I entered this by sliding | 
Spirit to do it t well. down in a narrow hole on my back in the 
In the picture of the gate you will see! dark, with a strong rope round my body to! 
there is a large crocodile hanging over the drag me up again. At last I came to a| 
top. The crocodile is a very curious animal huge pit, with the carcasses of some thousend | 
found only in the Nile, and although I once crocodiles all preserved as “ mummies” in| 
saw a crocodile in “that ancient river, the spice, and io up nearly to the roof of the| 
river Kishon” (Judges, chap. v., find the | great cave 
verse), near Mount Carmel, in Palestine, yet After a week of walking every day in strange 
it must have come from crocodiles brought places by the river, Sunday has come, and 
from the Nile, by the Romans, long ago, looking with my telescope over the flat sands 
when they had crocodiles at the games for and gleaming river, I see a little flag flutter- 
their soldiers, at Czesarea, which is not far off. ing, and I know it must be an English | 
The crocodile has very thick skin on his | traveller’s boat ; so I soon get there and “find | 
back which will turn a musket bullet when a beautiful “dahabeeah,” as the Egyptians | 
you fire at him; and although I shot three | call this graceful, quaint, ‘and ancient kind of 
crocodiles, and the stuffed body of one of | vessel, which is pictured for you in Fig. 7. 





| 














Fig. 7. Nile Boat. 


these is now before me as I write, yet they Long and low and shallow, it has twelve 
were killed only by hitting them under the men for a crew, and six long oars, and two 
scales. You can read what is said in the | short masts, each with a very long slender 
Bible about the crocodile in Job xl., 17. yard, from which the beautiful white sails 
Now, a short time before our visit to Siout, | can hang (as you see in the other Nile boat 
an enormous crocodile had suddenly rushed | sailing), but now the sails of the English boat 
out of the Nile and seized a goat from a_/ are furled. 
herd of goats drinking in the evening. The cabin has many little windows and a 
The little boy goat-herd ran to the town kitchen, and a little bedroom ; but this boat 
and told the people, and they ran out with is anchored quietly now because the two 
guns and spears and sticks to attack the mon- | travellers on board rest on Sunday, and give 
ster while he was asleep. With one “ whisk” | their servants rest too. Quite right ! 
of his huge tail he knocked down a man! Very :000 I sat down with them to read 
and killed him, and then killed two others ;, God’s word, and to talk of the blessed things 
but at last the people killed the crocodile, | written there, and to join in asking God for 
and fixed his body over the town-gate as in| His help and grace. And then we parted— 
my picture. The body was twenty-five feet | never, perhaps, to meet again on land or 
long, and so large that it could easily hold | water here below, but sure to meet at last 
inside of it the body of a cow. | when all shall stand before the throne of 
The ancient Egyptians used to worship | glory in Heaven. 
the crocodile because of his fierceness and JOHN MACGREGOR, 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE PERILS OF COMMERCIAL LIFE. 


ONCE again public attention has been called to 

a significant instance of the violation of an im- 
portant public trust by men who held what was re- 
garded as a respectable position, and who claimed to 
be looked upon as benefactors of society. The case 
of Baxter Langley, Swindlehurst, and Saffery, who 
were lately convicted of fraud, in their capacity of 
officials of the Artisans’ and General Dwellings 
Company, Limited, will, it is to be hoped, be long 
remembered as a salutary warning against trans- 
actions which are said to be far from uncommon in 
commercial circles, and the real character of which 
is often concealed by euphonious phrases. After a 
long and careful investigation, it was shown that 
these three men had contrived to charge the Com- 
pany for which they acted considerably more for 
certain valuable estates than had been actually paid 
forthem. Within a period of three years they had 
thus plundered those on whose behalf they were 
acting—Langley, as chairman, Swindlehurst, as 
secretary, and Saffery, as agent—of about £24,000. 
The course of the evidence brought out very clearly 
some of the sophistries by which such conduct might 
be, and probably was, excused to the consciences of 
the men guilty of it. The lying which was involved 
was, like that of Ananias and Sapphira, lying by 
implication, apparently, rather than by explicit asser- 
tion of falsehood. But it was shown that the prisoners 
had made a false use of their positions; they had 
yielded to the temptation of trying to make an inde- 
pendent profit out of transactions which they were 
supposed to be carrying out simply in the interests of 
the Company, in consideration of payment received. 
They joined together to do something which they 
would not have been allowed to do had the Company 
known what they were about. It was in vain to plead 
that the property handed over to the Company was 
actually worth the amount charged for it ; the amount 
charged was understood to be the same as that which 
had been paid; and the law held that the suppression 
of the fact that it was a different amount, constituted 
a conspiracy to defraud. Langley and Swindlehurst 
were sentenced, on October 26, to eighteen months, 
and Saffery to twelve months imprisonment, with 
| hard labour. This case is the first which has been 
dealt with under an Act passed several years ago, in 
order to make directors and agents of public com- 
panies responsible to the law for a faithful perform- 
ance of their duties. There cannot be a moment’s 
| doubt on the part of right-minded persons that, in 
this instance, the law coincides with the principles of 
morality. The practice thus condemned, and visited 
with a penalty entailing life-long disgrace and social 
ruin, is one which cannot be too clearly and sternly 
rebuked. It is one of those more plausible and subtle 
forms of evil which eat away men’s integrity secretly, 
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and which betray those who become their victims 
before they are fully aware of it. The “race for 
riches ” is nowadays probably keener than it ever 
was ; competition makes the struggle often terribly 
severe, and the temptations of business men are 
numerous and strong. Amid all this it is difficult to 
keep a tender conscience, and that ‘‘ righteousness ”’ 
which ‘ exalteth a nation.” These miserable failures 
and wrecks of reputation bid us beware of the rocks 
which are close at hand, and upon which we too if 
we are heedless, may be driven. 


COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS TO PUBLIC-HOUSES, 


Every effort, wisely made, to lessen the dangerous 
influences of the public-house upon the poorer classes 
must command the interest and sympathy of those who 
lay to heart the welfare of that portion of the popula- 
tion. In many neighbourhoods the power of magis- 
trates to: refuse licenses is v.gorously exercised; and 
whatever may be said of the fairness of a mode of 
restriction which throws the trade in intoxicating 
drinks into the hands of a few privileged persons, it 
is certain that the limitation of the number of public- 
houses has a very good effect in many cases upon the 
people thus deprived of superabundant facilities for 
getting strong drink. But as a supplement, at any 
rate, to measures of this kind, too great stress can 
hardly be laid upon the value of attempts to provide 
counter-attractions to those of the public-house. We 
rejoice therefore to hear of the spread of coffee-taverns, 
chocolate - houses, and similar institutions under 
various names in many of our larger towns and cities. 
In London a ‘‘Coffee Tavern Company” has been 
for some time at work, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. Cowper-Temple, M.P., with whom other 
influential and philanthropic gentlemen are asso- 
ciated. This company opened a new tavern, the 
third since the formation of their enterprise, a week 
or two ago in the Seven Dials—a district in which 
the ‘low life’? of London may still be seen under 
some of its worst and saddest aspects. The purpose 
is to provide light and cheerful accommodation and 
cheap and wholesome refreshment, especially with 
aview to. the wants of those who usually have no 
place of resort but the public-house, We are glad 
to know that thus far this effort has been followed 
by most gratifying success, and we may mention that, 
according to information which we believe to be 
correct, the undertaking was initiated by a lady. A 
kindred work is that of providing ‘*Cabmen’s 
Shelters.” These structures are now familiar to a 
large number of our readers. They are an immense 
boon to the men for whom they are intended, afford- 
ing a comfortable place of refuge in severe weather, 
and also supplying coffee and tea, and opportunity for 
taking meals, such as the cabman usually brings with 
him to his work. A Cabmen’s Shelter Fund was 
started in London about three years ago; the head- 
quarters of the movement are at 15, Soho Square, W. 
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Mr. Safford, the Superintendent, has just been making 
an appeal to the public for money with which to 
extend the work that is being done. About thir- 
teen shelters have already been provided; and the 
committee are continually receiving application from 
cabmen asking for the benefit of such accommoda- 
tion. The committee are able to announce that “all 
the shelters are self-supporting, and are much fre- 
quented by the cabmen.” The attendants are in 
most cases old cabmen, and the appointments 
are eagerly sought after and are given to men of 
good character only. The cost of a shelter is about 
4100 in the first instance. The importance of a 
work of this kind is obvious. In our changeable 
and often severe climate, men whose occupation 
requires them to wait about for hours during the day, 
through wet and fog, summer heat and winter cold, 
are in many ways exposed to danger and to temptation. 
They are constantly the victims of the public-house, 
and may often plead that they have nowhere else to 
go to for the refreshment which they must have 
somewhere. It is a kindly and Christian thing to en- 
deavour to meet cases like these ; and such thoughtful 
kindness is better than many words of warning and 
rebuke. Society will be the gainer in every way from 
these endeavours to help the weaker and poorer ones 
to avoid perils against which their stronger and richer 
brethren may easily help to guard them. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


The Council of the London Hospital Sunday Fund 
have just issued their fifth report, containing a list of 
the collections made on the 17th of last June for the 
hospitals and dispensaries of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. The total amount was £26,082. The plan of 
setting apart one Sunday in the year on which the 
congregations of all places of worship should be 
invited to contribute towards this object, was adopted 
in London in 1873. In that year the amount col- 
lected was £27,700, in 1874 it was £29,936, in 1875 
£26,396, in 1876 £27,420. It will thus be seen that 
the contributions for this year have fallen below those 
of any previous year. Still, the result is not so bad 
as was apprehended by many friends of the move- 
ment. The complaints of depressed trade have been 
loud in London during the last few months, and the 
superfluity from which perhaps most people give, has 
not been so abundant as usual. On the other hand, 
it is encouraging to find that in the opinion of the 
Council, the interest taken in this fund is very con- 
siderably extending. The Church of England shows 
thirty new contributing congregations ; and the Con- 
gregationalists, who stand next upon the list, show 
an increase of sixteen, the average of the past three 
years being taken. There are altogether fifty new 
contributions in this year’s report. Although, then, 
the total amount is rather smaller than it has been 
before, the Council appear to be fully justified in 
taking a hopeful view of the state and prospects of 
the fund. We observe that the expenses of carrying 
out the collection and distribution of this year’s fund 
have been £993, which is rather more than three and 





a half per cent. on the gross amount received. This 
appears to be a fair and moderate sum, considering 
the labour and machinery which have to be em- 
ployed. 


LIFE-BOATS AND THEIR WORK. 


The quarterly issue of the Life Boat, a periodical | 





devoted to the record and advocacy of the work of the | 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, comes to us 
just now, at a time of the year when storms are fre- 
quently reminding us of the perils of those at sea, and 
when the list of shipping disasters upon our coasts 
is receiving additions from week to week. It con- 
tains an analysis of the Annual Wreck Register for 
the year ending June 30th, 1876, which presents 
some startling figures. The wrecks and casualties 
for that year on and near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom and in the surrounding seas were 3,757, 
an increase of 167 upon the number reported for the 
previous year, and a larger number than has ever 
before been reported since the register has been kept. 
We are happy to find, however, that the increased 


length of the list is accounted for by the fact that the - 


register is kept from year to year with increasing 
care, and now includes a large number of smaller 
casualties, such as were not formerly recorded in it. 
Stil the actual amount of loss of life and property by 
wrecks on our coast is painfully large. During the 


resulted in total loss; in 775 cases collisions occurred ; 
and there were 851 instances of serious damage. 
Happily, the number of lives lost is less by 148 than 
during the previous year, and when we think of the 
large number of disasters to vessels which took place, 
we are surprised to find that the total number of per- 
sons drowned was only 778. This list is thus 
analysed: 73 persons were lost in vessels that foun- 
dered, 166 through the collision of vessels, 325 in 
vessels stranded or cast ashore, and 158 in missing 
vessels. The remaining number of lives lost (56) 
were lost from various causes, such as through per- 
sons being washed overboard in heavy seas, explo- 
sions, &c. The summaries of disasters at sea during 
periods of several years in length are very striking, 
from the largeness of the figures with which they deal. 


35,949 shipwrecks happened on our coasts ! 
1861 and 1875 the total number of persons known to 
be drowned by such disasters was 12,322. The tre- 
mendous gales which frequently sweep across these 
islands in the autumn and winter months are, as 
would be expected, the direct cause of a large propor- 
tion of this damage and loss of life; and it is said 
that the memorable gale in which the Royal Charter 
perished, in 1859, caused the loss of 343 ships. Such 
facts as these, of such magnitude in themselves and 
so full of sad significance when we think of all the 
sorrow and suffering occasioned’ by them to thou- 
sands besides the immediate victims, are calculated 
to move our sympathy, and will often recur to the 
mind when, while resting in peace in our homes, we 





hear the terrible storm hurrying by. 


For example, we find that in twenty years no less than | 
Between | 


year mentioned, in no less than 425 cases the wrecks | 
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We turn gladly from the thought of wrecks and 
losses to the record of efforts made for rescuing those 
in peril, and of the success which has crowned them. 


The National Life-Boat Institution has under its | 


charge 267 life-boats at different points on our coasts. 
These have all been purchased and are supported by 
voluntary contributions. Each boat, with its equip- 
ment, transporting carriage, and boathouse, costs 
about £900 in the first instance, and about £70 a 
year is needed to keep it in an efficient state for work. 
During the year 1876 and the first nine months of 
1877, the National Life-Boat Institution expended 
£47,360, and contributed to the saving of 1,245 lives. 
Besides this it has assigned to persons who have 
taken part in this work of rescue one gold medal, 
sixteen silver medals, thirty-four vellum certificates, 
and a sum of £5,560. Only one life has been lost 
from the boats of the society during the past year, 
although no less than 12,000 men have been out in 
them during that period, engaged in their arduous 
and perilous undertaking. This institution cannot 
fail to command the interest and sympathy of people 
whose insular position gives them so much occasion 
for remembering those who go down to the sea in 
The head offices of the Life-Boat Institution 
are at 14, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


NURSERIES FOR POOR WORKING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Hilton, we see, has sent forth the sixth 
annual report of her interesting and most useful 
work at Stepney Causeway, in the East of London. 
The institution under her direction now combines a 
Créche, an Infant Home, and an Infant Infirmary, 
the two latter departments having very naturally 
arisen out of the former. About thirty children are 
maintained in the home; one hundred and nine cases 
have been treated in the infirmary during the year; 
and it is stated that this department is provided only 
for the treatment of children in the créche or home, 
The kindly 
and invaluable accommodation of the créche has been 


| extended to hundreds of poor hard-working mothers, 


whose infant children have been cared for while they 
went out to their daily work. The object of the 
créche is now so generally understood, and its value 
as a means of affording real help to the struggling 


| and deserving poor and of saving children from a 


great deal of otherwise unavoidable neglect and con- 
sequent suffering, are so widely recognised, that any- 
thing like argument or appeal on the subject is 
almost superfluous. The facts mentioned by Mrs. 
lilton, her simple statement of the characteristic fea- 
tures of her work, form the best argument, not only 
for her own institution, but for others of a similar 
kind which have been established in various suit- 
able neighbourhoods. Infants are received into the 
créche to be nursed and cared for during the day at 
a very small nominal charge, the only condition 
being the need of the applicant. ‘Each case,” says 


| Mrs, Hilton, “is investigated, care being taken to 


ascertain that the mother is at work, and that she 
cannot provide for the proper care of the child with- 











| samples of many more. 


To those who object that this mode 
of strangers 


out our aid.” 
of placing children in the hands 
during the day tends to destroy the natural affec- 
tion of the mother, Mrs. Hilton says: ‘Let 
any one so prejudiced come to ‘our créche at 
the time the mothers fetch their babies, they would 
then see such manifestation of affection interchanged 
that would settle the question for ever.” The relief 
afforded to poor women who, before such an institu- 
tion was opened, often had to leave their infants 
under the care of children scarcely bevond infancy 
themselves, can be imagined, and the poor women 
often express their gratitude for the taking away of 
this burden of anxiety and trouble from them. We 
will quote two cases only, which may be taken as 
Mrs. Hilton writes : 

‘¢ A few mornings since a young widow applied for 
help. She had three children, the eldest two years 
and four months, the second (very delicate) fourteen 
months, and a babe of five weeks. Her husband died 
six months since. Her face brightened very much 
when I told her we would take her little ones into the 
créche. She was most hopeful for the future. 

‘Shortly after a young man, by trade a coal- 
whipper, came. He wished me to take his baby of 
four months into the home while his wife went to 
an hospital, as she had become suddenly blind. The 
doctors thought they could relieve her ; but she would 
not go without we could promise to take care of baby. 
It was quite interesting to hear the poor man describe 
it as the best baby in the world: wanted nothing but 
a drink of milk, We were pleased that we had a 
vacancy. The poor mother leaves it with us in full 
faith that we shall do our best.” 

As to the little ones themselves, who can but re- 
joice that such provision is made for them, in these 
We cordially sympathize with the cb- 


hard cases ? 
servation which Mrs. Hilton makes in this report, to 
the following effect : 

‘© Of course, a créche, like a refuge, hospital, or 
any institution established {or the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, is a terrible necessity; but, in a world where 
loss, sorrow, and bereavement enter so largely into 
life’s history, it is a blessed privilege to soften the 
harsh outlines, to gather up and cement the broken 
links, and to surround the precious children with the 
brightness and beauty of home life.” 

We trust that this sentiment will call forth a 
response in many hearts, not only eliciting help for 
this particular work, but also inducing ladies who 
have something of that tact and motherly benevolence 
which Mrs. Hilton seems to possess in so eminent a 
degree, to initiate the same kind of work in quarters 
where it is needed. We may add that the total in- 
come of this institution for the past year has been 
about £1,800, which has just covered the expenditure. 
Of this sum the * Mothers’ Pence” contributed to 
the créche £125, and the parents of the children in 
the infirmary gave £19. So far as we can judge from 
the audited balance-sheet presented, the administra- 
tion appears to have been careful and economical. 

SCIENTISTS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


Our leading scientific men have a great deal to tell 
us in these days about ourselves, and about this 
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wonderful universe around us, to which we are always 
thankful to listen, and which has in many ways a 
practical value. Among the highest of the results 
produced by thé progress of knowledge and the 
diffusion of information, we must reckon this, that a 
continually increasing number of men are led to think 
and to reflect ; and we rejoice in the great stimulus 
which has been given in recent years to the intellec- 
tual activity of the country through the agency of the 
many gifted expounders of knowledge who have 
risen up amongst us, and have poured forth books 
which every one can read with pleasure, and delivered 
speeches and lectures which have made “dry ” topics 
charmingly interesting. But we look with a different 
feeling upon the growing fashion amongst many 
distinguished men of using a literary or scientific 
fame for the purpose of giving an air of authority to 
theological and philosophical speculations and criti- 
cisms of a quality which we can only describe as 
crude, and which perpetually recall the proverb 
about the desirability of the shoemaker not going 
beyond his ‘‘last.””. Professor Tyndall and Professor 
Huxley, both of them speakers of brilliant ability, 
have afforded conspicuous examples of the fault to 
which we refer, and we cannot doubt have marred 
their great and deserved reputations by it. The 
young and superficial are dazzled and perhaps a 
trifle bewildered for the moment, but those of greater 
age and experience estimate these utterances at their 
true worth, and anticipate the verdict of posterity 
upon them. Ore cannot but often wish that these 
eminent men and others would not mix up the gold 
and precious stones of their real information with so 
much of the wood, hay, and stubble of mere guess- 
work and of rhetorical and philosophical paradox. 
During the present autumn Professor Tyndall has 
once more, as we venture to think, stumbled into the 
snare in the course of an address delivered at Bir- 
mingham. He got entangled in the old and pro- 
bably everlasting dispute about ‘necessity and free 
will,” and by the simple expedient of dropping out 
of view the moral nature and moral responsibility of 
man, contrived to make the Necessitarian theory of 
life look very plausible indeed. The Professor would 
admit the plea of a murderer that he had committed 
murder because he could not lhielp it ; but he avowed 
that the murderer should be hanged on the same 
plea, viz., that society could not help hanging him! 
Such a line of argument recalls the puzzles of the 
philosophical class of our student days, instead of im- 
pressing us as the weighty reasoning of a mature 
philosopher, The Archbishop of York, speaking at 
Leeds, shortly after the delivery of Professor Tyndall’s 
address, took the opportunity of replying to this por- 
tion of it. He showed the logical absurdity of the 
position thus gravely laid down, putting the argu- 
ment briefly thus :—“ No responsibility, no guilt ; no 
guilt, no punishment; punishinent without guilt is 
blind revenge, or warfare.” Archbishop Thomson 
also criticized with much force the Professor’s allusion 
to “the iron necessity seen everywhere reigning in 
physical science,” showing by a reference to M. 





Cournot’s speculations on chance, that the phrase 
“iron necessity,” thus applied, was untenable, and 
that the “iron necessity” was ‘an unreasoned 
imagination, or figure of speech, and not a scientific 


fact,” and following up his argument with a striking | 


appeal to facts of every-day experience and con- 
sciousness, which ought to be well pondered by those 
who are fascinated by a theory which offers to relieve 
men of the sometimes almost overwhelming burden 
of personal responsibility. The Archbishop said : 


“Our deliberations on what it is best to do, our 
self-content at a successful act of ours, our shame at 
failure, our precepts and lessons to our children, our 
rewards and punishments, the laws that we make, 
the judgment seat that enforces them, the scaffold 
that punishes the breach of them, the prayers to God, 
wherein we offer him mind and will and obedience— 
every one of these presupposes that manis free. The 
willis the man. To become convinced that one is 
but a link in the chain of plain necessity is to lose all 
self-respect—even all personality itself. It is death 
to the better part of us. We cannot be lifted with 
that conviction out of discouragement and despair. 
Would you then be assured of your own freedom ? 
Love God and live according to His laws. That 
activity which we are in search of is an activity ascend- 
ing to the Divine purpose. ‘ Liberty,’ it has been 
finely said, ‘is a kind of natural sovereignty which 
God has given us over ourselves, to govern ourselves 
according to His orders.’ This search after God is 


| order, peace, and love; in that region the will knows 
| that it is free. 


It sees the good, and chooses it, and 
is enabled to follow it and to love it. All these are 
acts of a will: we know the truth, and it makes 
us free. Outside this path all is passion, confusion, 
selfishness, darkness, where the personality is abdi- 
cated and the soul finds no guidance. The worth of 
our life is to be measured by its opportunities for 
activity in the path of the Divine laws and purposes ; 
and in that path freedom is found—the freedom 
without which there is no real life for man. The 
measure of the worth of life is not the joy or misery 
found in the world, but the satisfaction that follows 
free and right activity. Pain and misery abound in 
the world; and we know not why they should exist 
at all. But among these thorns grow flowers of 
beauty for brave hands to pluck; and valour and 
humanity and succouring love may be learnt in the 
school of sorrow. Amid the jangle of many systems 
which rise and fall, each having many critics and not 
one thorough-going disciple, the practical spirit may 
at some time observe how the morality of Christ 
gives scope to free activity, to love divine and 
human.” 


II.—_GLANCES ABROAD. 


ENGLISHMEN AND HINDOOS IN INDIA. 


Mr. Monier Williams, the distinguished Professor 
of Sanscrit in the Oxford University, has lately con- 
tributed to the leading daily newspaper two long and 
exceedingly interesting letters, giving an account of 
observations made by him during a recent tour (the 
second which he has made) in Southern India. We 
hope that these letters will soon be published, with 
such additions as the writer may see fit to make, in a 


separate form, and thus be made accessible to the | 


large circle of readers to whom back numbers of 
the Zimes are practically inaccessible. In his first 
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letter Professor Williams wrote upon the following 
subjects: 1. The Climate; 2. Physical Features; 3. 
Animal and Plant Life; 4. Character and Condition 
of the People. In his second letter the Professor has 
treated of—1. Our Administration of the Country ; 
2. Our Connection with the Native States; 3. Our 
Education of the People; and 4. The Disposition and 
Attitude of the Natives towards us and our Rule. 
In many particulars the testimony of Professor 
Williams is very gratifying, and calculated to inspire 
hope for the future. He is convinced that the 


natives of India have now no cause to complain of | 


our excluding them from an equitable share in the 
administration of their own country. Our Govern- 
ment is zealous for native interests, and is ever on 
the watch to find competent Indians to fill responsible 
posts. ‘For all the lower grades of executive offices 
they are now selected before equally competent 
Europeans. In law courts, in police courts, at rail- 
way stations, post and telegraph offices, and in every 
department of the public service, one meets with 
Indian functionaries doing the work which was 
formerly done by Europeans. English barristers and 


| attorneys are now driven out oi the field by Indian 


wakeels. The same applies to the educational de- 
partment.”’ In fact, Professor Williams’s letter clearly 
shows that the grumbling is now on the side of the 
English members of the Civil Service, who are 
always complaining that their merits are overlooked 


in favour of native competitors, and that they stand | gprs : 
; P ; ? ~ | founded on a Christian basis. 


no chance because they are Englishmen ! 

Still, it seems, the English are not popular with 
the native population generally, and there is very 
little “social fusion”? between the rulers and the 
ruled in Madras. Some reasons for this are pointed 
out by Professor Williams, and also certain causes of 
positive discontent which might be dealt with. ‘I 
fear,” says the Professor, ‘‘that Englishmen, unless 
they are plainly and sensibly benefactors, are not 
otherwise liked for their personal qualities. They 
are thought to be proud, cold, and reserved.” But 
while acknowledging that there may be some justice 
in these feelings, Professor Williams adds, we think, 
with propriety and force: 


**Let no one, however, from this time forward 
accuse us of want of sympathy with our Indian fellow- 
subjects in their hour of trial and affliction. There 
may be increasing race antagonism, less social blend- 
ing, and more frequent misunderstandings between 
the governing and the governed in India, but the best 
practical proof has now been given of our disinterested 
desire for the well-being of the great country com- 
mitted to our charge. The voluntary subscription of 
nearly 1 alf a million pounds sterling in a few weeks 
for the relief of the famine-stricken districts, and the 
self-sacrificing courage, zeal, and energy displayed by 
every one of the Queen’s officers, from the Viceroy 
downwards, in their efforts to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people, have for ever wiped away the reproach 
that the attitude of Great britain towards its Eastern 
Dependency is cold and unsympathetic. I believe 
there have been no less than four Indian famines 
during the past ten years, and these have generally 
culminated in a period of distress the like of which 
has not afflicted the land since 1833. Yet this last 








famine, however deplorable in the present suffering it 
is causing, will have effected a great benefit if it 
opens our eyes to India’s need and to our own short- 
comings; if it convinces our Indian subjects of 
England’s devotion to their welfare; if it evokes 
feelings of gratitude in return for the active sympathy 
displayed ; if it helps to draw the rulers and the ruled 
closer together by bonds of mutual kindliness, confi- 
dence, and cordiality.” 

It would be unbecoming, indeed, for the English 
people to do a generous act and then spoil it by 
boasting of it; it is right that we should leave it to 
others to praise us; but we may look with thankful- 
ness upon this burst of kindly feeling on the part of 
the nation. There has been probably a touch of 
compunction in it for past carelessness and selfishness, 
and so far as this is genuine it will be likely to lead 
to more earnest effort to promote India’s welfare in 
the future. 

There is one other portion of Professor Williams’s 
letter to which we must refer, and which will afford 
great satisfaction, as the testimony of a competent 
and critical observer, to all friends of mission-work in 
India,—that, namely, in which he speaks of the com- 
parative excellence and efficiency of the education 
given in missionary colleges and schools, and of the 
influence which these institutions are exerting. 
Speaking of Madras, he says— 

‘‘Here, as in other parts of India, missionary 
schools are, in my opinion, doing the best work. 
The education they impart is openly and professedly 
They teach the Bible 
without enforcing ecclesiastical dogmas on their 
pupils. Indeed, my second tour has impressed me 
more than ever with the benefits which India derives 
from the active efforts of missionaries of all denomi- 
nations, however apparently barren in visible results 
those efforts may be. Moreover, I think that the 
part they have hitherto played is as nothing compared 
with the rdie they are destined to fill in the future of 
our Eastern Empire. The European missionary is 
daily becoming a more important link between the 
Government and the people. He is confided in by 
natives of all ranks, and is often able to do what the 
Government with its wise professions of neutrality 
cannot effect. Missionary schools attract the children 
of parents of all creeds, though they openly aim at 
permeating their minds with a spirit hostile to those 
creeds. It may be very true that their Bible-teaching 
tends to destroy without necessarily reconstructing, 
but it is gradually and insensibly infusing principles 
incompatible with the Pantheistic ideas with which 
the Indian mind is generally saturated. If it does not 
always build up the true creed in place of the false, 
yet it lays the foundation of a future belief in a per- 
sonal God. It substitutes for the slippery sands of 
Pantheism a basis of living rock, which may be after- 
wards thankfully occupied by evangelizing mission- 
aries as a common standpoint, when the Gospel is 
confronted in argument with the Veda and Koran. 
My conviction is that the vast work of Christianizing 
India will not be accomplished entirely through mis- 
sionary instrumentality, but rather through the co- 
operation of divine and human agencies, working in 
a great variety of ways. Yet I am equally convinced 
that it will be principally effected, and far more slowly, 
gradually, and insensibly than is commonly expected, 
through impressions made on the minds of children 
by a process of education like that our missionaries 
are carrying out in their schools.” 
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Professor Williams 
schools of the Free Church of Scotland, under Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Rae, at Madras, and the Church 
Missionary Schools, under Bishop Sargent, at Tinne- 
velly ; “ but,’’ he adds, “I could name a hundred 
others if time and space were allowed me.” 


THE POPE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


An incident which has created a great deal of stir 
in Italy, in' Roman Catholic circles, has been the 
withdrawal of “‘ Father Curci,”’ one of the most ac- 


complished and powerful preachers in Italy, from the | 


Order of the Jesuits, with which he has been con- 
nected ever since 1826. Father Curci had got him- 
self into disfavour at the Vatican by the expression 
of the opinion that it would be well for the Pope 
to abandon his pretensions to temporal power, and 
falling back upon his spiritual authority, agree to a 
reconciliation with the Government of Victor Em- 
manuel. The course taken by Curci eventually led 
to the alternative being presented to him of either 
renouncing these offensive views and uttering a public 
denunciation of them, or withdrawing from the Order 
of which he has long been regarded as one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. He appears without 
hesitation to have adopted the latter course, and the 
General of the Order has received his resignation in 
the name of the Pope with expressions of sincere 
regret. Curci is represented as a man of blame- 
less character, of great fervour and ability, and 
possessing immense influence both with clergy 
and laity. Whether he will be led by the cir- 
cumstances which have transpired to stand forth 
more distinctly as an advocate of the views held 


| tion, a profession of evangelical faith. 


especially commends the have so often been falsified that when it really hap- 


pens it will probably take most people by surprise, 


EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCHES IN FRANCE, 

In a deeply interesting communication, recently 
addressed by Dr. Pressensé to the Christian World 
newspaper, an account is given of some of the pro- 
ceedings at a meeting of the representatives of the 
Evengelical Free Churches of France, held towards 
the close of the month of October, at Lyons. Our 
readers will be glad to have their attention called to 
the following extract from this letter :— 


‘¢ You are aware that the Union of the Evangelical 
Churches of France comprehends more than forty 
churches scattered over the country, and a large 
number of mission stations. These are rapidly mul- 
tiplying, so zealously is the work of propagandism 
carried on among the Catholics. These churches 
were founded in consequence of the secession of M. 
Fédérie Monod and M. Agénor de Gasparin from the 
National Church, when in the Synod of 1848 that 
Church refused to accept, as the basis of its constitu- 
From that 


| time the union of independent churches has gone on 


|; growing, 


and has become an important centre of 
influence in the nation, It has been the boldest 
champion of the voluntary principle, with all its con- 
sequences, and its decline would be a great loss to 


| the French Reformation, and would check the ad- 


by him, or of other reforms within the Papal | 


Church, we have at present no means of knowing. 
The probability seems against it. But the event has 
produced a profound impression, and may have im- 
portant consequences. On the one hand, it appears 
that there is a party at the Vatican who are urging 
upon the Pope the declaration of the temporal 
authority as one of the Papal dogmas, and it is 
believed that the Pope himself is in favour of this 
course. But outside there is a rapidly growing party 
who are accepting Curci’s opinions, and so, as we 
should say, declaring themselves upon the side of a 
sagacious policy, as well as of sound common sense. 
The absurdity of the persistent assertion of the Pope’s 
claim to temporal sovereignty—of which Cardinal 
Manning has been all along so stanch a supporter-— 
does not prevent those assertions from forming a 
troublesome element in Italian politics. Meantime, 
amidst these significant discussions and events, it 
seems as if the strength of Pius IX. were really 
ebbing away, and the end of that strange and 
chequered career drawing to its close. The old 
man is now entirely confined to his chair, and is 
constantly attended by his doctor. He has been 
carried daily into his garden, but those about him are 
apprehensive that when the increased severity of the 
weather shall make this impossible the result may be 
fatal. But speculations about the death of the Pope 





vance of those principles which must govern the 
future. This union of independent churches has 
lately, as you know, seen a diminution in its small 
and courageous phalanx; it has been saddened by 
the defection of several of its pastors--men of emi- 
nence, like M. Jean Bost, the founder of the philan- 
thropic institutions of Laforce; M. Théo-lore Monod, 
the son of one oi the very founders of the Union ; 

and M. Bersier, one of our most distinguished and 
popular preachers. Nor is this all. Beside the de- 
fection of these well-known brethren, M. Bersier has 
entered on a vigorous controversy against the prin- 
ciple of our churches, openly advocating universalistic 
principles. All the journals of the National Church 
seized this opportunity to trumpet abroad that the 
voluntary principle was dead and buried. It will be 
easily understood that after these painful incidents, 
the Synod of Lyons met under a prevailing sense 
of sadness, and that its session assumed peculiar 
importance in circumstances of such gravity. It was 
opened on the 25th October by an address from myself, 
supplemented by a second address on the 26th of 
October, which embraced the entire aspect of the 
present political situation in France. The speaker 
endeavoured to dispel the misconceptions about the 
voluntary principle which have gained currency of 
late. He endeavoured to show that this principle is 
the natural outgrowth of the fundamental idea of the 
Reformation, the very essence of which was the re- 
pudiation of all the false authorities which interposed 
between the Christian soul and its God and Saviour, 
commencing with that ecclesiastical hierarchy which 
destroyed all individuality. In his second address 
the speaker drew a picture of the religious and eccle- 
siastical position of France, and showed of what vital 
importance it was that Protestantism should free 
itself from everything that lessened its influence and 
paralyzed its powers in a country where the grossest 
superstitions are struggling for the mastery of men’s 
minds with the broadest “scepticism, which is the 
natural reaction from their absurdities. He affirmed 


that the only way to recall French Protestantism to 
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the grandeur of its mission, and to commend it again | my fellow-passengers in English, French, and Aus- 
to the hearts of the people, was for it to espouse | trian vessels. They travel as servants or relatives of 
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|| frankly the cause of the full liberty of the Church. the owners or dealers. Consul Blunt has reported 
‘‘These addresses, which will be printed, were | his opinion that in this w2y slaves are introduced in 


members of the national churches. May the words | impotent, as Colonel Gordon confesses he, with all 
spoken contribute something to the enlightenment of | his power, is impotent to put an end to the slave- 
men’s minds at this dark and difficult crisis !”’ trade. Is it, then, worthless ? Certainly not. It is 
: a step—a forcible step—in the right direction. But 
The words quoted bespeak the sympathy of afl | the price of England’s friendship must be raised 
| English Christians who have learned to appreciate | higher than this—to the level of free labour. The 
the singular loftiness and purity of aim, and the ; Khedive must abandon the employment of forced 
noble steadfastness to conscientious conviction, which labour upon his Daira—must give his own slaves their 
1} ° ; : oe = freedom ; he must, in fact, abolish slavery before he 
|| characterize their eloquent and gifted author. Would | will be entitled to the praise which some are dis- 
that we could add a few sentences with respect to | posed to suggest is due for the decrees against the 
the political crisis through which France is now | traffic in slaves promised in the Convention.” 
passing of a more cheering and hopeful kind! The 
prospect appears still to be overhung with black and 
threatening clouds, and no one ventures to say how 
far the obstinacy of Marshal Macmahon may carry 
him in the high-handed course to which he has so 
ill-advisedly committed himself. This confidence 
we have, however, that Liberal France will prove | III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
itself, whatever troubles may intervene, too strong 
in the end for rulers of the Autocratic school. 


| delivered to large assemblies, in which were present | every port of Turkey. The new Convention will be 
| 





In Egypt, as elsewhere throughout the world, this 
traffic of man in his fellow-man is like an ill weed 
which has many and far-extending roots, making it 
exceedingly difficult to pluck up and destroy. 


CHRISTIANITY IN FUH-KIEN, CHINA. 
In the Church Missionary Intelligencer, the Rev. 
THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT AND SLAVERY. J. R. Wolfe continues his account of Bishop Bur- 
don’s visitation tour in Fuh-Kien, in the spring of 


Great hopes have been cherished with respect to 
Colonel Gordon’s work in Egypt for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and there can be no doubt as to 
the fact that something of importance has _ been 
achieved in that direction. ‘ There are no more of 
the great caravans in which slaves were passed down 
from Upper Egypt in droves ;” but Colenel Gordon 
confesses the perplexity which he feels on account of | “> See : ; 
the continuance of this hateful traffic upon a smaller everywhere they appear to have been struck by the 
scale. ‘ Those little batches of four or five continue, contrast between the natoral beauty around them 
and will do so unless I can find some remedy which ven eg aes, ee ai ek My kage oa 
I cannot as yet see.” Mr. Arthur Arnold, comment- poe schon —_ Se. Spukng tea 
ing upon this remark, states, in a recently published gee beat? “Filth and squalor everywhere offend 
letter, that the real secret of this difficulty is to be the a ae angueeny manner 
found in the recognition of the legality of holding sy oes of am. sae moana a eranetd 
property in slaves at Cairo and Constantinople ; and a eit: See oe Ty mateen gut diem, 
he points out how largely this state of things must -_ we Ale: a ~ er are = ae 
neutralise the beneficial effect of the “convention” | ©" 2 ©1oser acquaintance with the social habits of the 
into which the Khedive entered with England a few people.” The moral condition of the people a - 
months ago upon this subject. Mr. Arnold says: be as bad as the Physical, and the writer applies to 
| them the well-known description of heathen given by 
|| _ “It is in this all-important matter that the new | St. Paul (Rom. i. 24—28). Again, referring to 
| yg ng valuable .“ Hy. will _— a — 

So long as man can ho roperty in man, that * : 

pelt will possess rer ih ees ‘eins and will | ‘“ The people ye hte pos, and dark, and miserable. 
| find a market in spite of all prohibition. So | Man and his habitations, it is melancholy to observe, 
| long as an Egyptian or a Turk can hold a boy in | are the only eyesore which mars the scene and stands 
|| Slavery, there will be a premium upon kidnapping | out like a dark blot on the grand and beautiful paint- 
|| and mutilation. Though the slave market has been | jng of nature. The villages all along the road are 
auton paatnadsest du-Snotes ome | both unsightly and filthy, and one feels a sense of 
has set it out in a recently-published volume. An | relief as soon as they are left behind in the distance.” 
| Abyssinian boy is worth £20, and three times as Scattered about amid the teeming populations of 
much if mutilated ; a white girl will fetch from £100 | these towns and villages are little Christian churches, 
| to £1,000. The effect of the Convention will be | with congregations numbering from ten or a dozen to 

\ 
| 


last year. The narrative affords some vivid glimpses 
of those little Christian communities which have been 
planted by the agency of the Church Missionary 
Society in that part of Chin», and also presents, in an 
impressive way, some phases of missionary experi- | 
ence. The journey of the travellers iook them I] 
through a magnificent mountainous country, but |; 

| 








another portion of the journey, the writer says, 


pegh vg eta weeny gor ey a oor ad “| a hundred and fifty. The inhabitants of the cities 
< ] - . . . 

aware how thin is the veil which covers the daily | #PP¢t to be far less affected by Christian teaching 
brokering in human flesh and blood. For my own | than the people of the villages, and their general 


| part, I feel sure that I have seen slaves imported as | attitude is that of indifference. They are for the 
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most part too much absorbed in money-making to 
pay any attention to the work of the missionaries. 
Several native pastors are labouring in the district, 
and Mr. Wolfe speaks highly of their earnestness and 
general qualifications. He also makes frequent refer- 
ence to the persecution which the converts of the 
various communities have had, and, in many instances, 
still have to undergo, and by which their sincerity 
and steadfastness are severely tested. Referring toa 
period of ten years which had elapsed since the com- 
mencement of Christian effort in one place, and to a 
service marked by many encouraging tokens attended 
by Bishop Burdon, Mr, Wolfe remarks, ‘‘ Many of 
the Christians who were present this morning have 
had to pass through much trial and severe persecution 
during those years; others, who were once with us, 
succumbed to the storm and walk no more with us ; 
while others again, after enduring patiently, have 
been called up higher, to wear, as we believe, the 
victor’s crown.”” Of another station we read, ‘‘ We 
occupied this place as an out-station three years ago, 
soon after my return from England, but we had the 
greatest difficulty in holding our ground. We were 
expelled on three different occasions; the native 
catechist was severely beaten on two occasions ; the 
first converts were threatened with death ; their houses 
on more than one occasion were partially destroyed. 
The gentry, who headed this persistent opposition, 
employed the vagabonds of the place against us, who 
are always willing, for a few miserable cash, to en- 
gage in any act of violence or murder. But, by 
God’s help, we have held on our way, and have now 
gained a favourable footing. Violent opposition 
has all but disappeared, and the Christian ad- 
herents number about forty.” Elsewhere, however, 
the persecutors have proceeded farther. Of the 
‘two important stations of Ni-Tu and Chek-Tu, Mr. 
Wolfe says: ‘ Since the bishop’s visit to Ning-Taik, 
the ‘persecutions at these places have been raging 
most furiously; and one of the converts whom he 
confirmed on that occasion, and who joined with us 
around the table of the Lord on that interesting 
evening, has been cruelly murdered by the hands of 
one of the leading gentry of Ni-Tu. The village of 
Ni-Tu is the centre of a large population. The 
people are very poor and ignorant. At one time 
considerable interest seemed awakened here, and 
many attended regularly at the various services; but 
persecution has drawn the majority of them away. 
Only nine or ten remain faithful. Among these 
latter was the dear brother who has been honoured, 
as we believe, with the martyr’s crown.” It seems 
that at Chek-Tu similar persecution has been going 
on. One of the converts has been nearly beaten to 
death, and others have been injured in person and 
property. Mr. Wolfe exclaims, “‘ And in the face of 
all this, there are people found to declare that there 
are no sincere Christians in China!” He observes 


| also that it is encouraging to see the willingness of 
the native.cathechists to go to these posts of danger. 
Certainly a steadfast Christian profession under such 
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circumstances has a strong claim upon our confidence 
and sympathy. 
A perhaps greater difficulty in the way of the pro- 


gress of Christian faith than that occasioned by | 
persecution is that arising from the use of opium, | 


and, sad to say, from the British connection with the 
trade in this mischievous drug. It is very clear, 


indeed, that a good deal of the persecution which | 
Christian converts in China have had to endure has | 


simply arisen out of a hatred and distrust of foreigners 
caused by the disastrous influences of the opium trade 
which the British government has so carefully fos- 
tered. The demoralising effects of opium upon the 
consumer are terribly illustrated in China. We quote 
Mr. Wolfe’s remarks upon this subject : 


“Tt is sad beyond expression to contemplate this 
melancholy spectacle of a people’s shame and degra- 
dation, and to feel that our own England is mainly, 
if not altogether, responsible for this state of things. 
This is no clap-trap observation, but the stern reality 
of facts staring us in the face in every town. and 
village and hamlet, often closing our lips for very 


shame, and in withering, scornful language reproach- | 
ing us with the blood and damnation of millions of | 
God knows how often and often is our mes- | 


souls, 
sage of peace and salvation contemptuously thrown 
back in our face with the scornful remark, ‘‘ You 
destroy us with your opium, and now you insult us 
with your offer of peace and salvation.” How often 


and often are our efforts as missionaries rendered | 
abortive amongst this people by the knowledge that | 


we belong to the country which forces the opium 
traffic upon China! Whether right or wrong, this 


feeling with regard to England is universal, especially | 


among the mandarins and gentry and literati; and 


I am convinced, after fifteen years’ experience of close | 


intimacy with the Chinese, that a great deal of the 
hatred and opposition to foreigners by these classes 
arises from this very natural feeling. The ignorant 
people all over the country, the masses, know little 
or nothing as to the origin of this opium difficulty, 


hence the friendliness and often cordiality with which | 


they receive us, except when they are excited against 
us by the officials and gentry. Every Christian and 
every lover of his country must but long and agonize 
and pray and labour for the time when England will 
no longer stain her hands or blacken her fair fame 
with this miserable opium traffic. People at home 
are now boiling over with indignation and wrath at 


the barbarous cruelty of the Turks in Bulgaria—and | 


justly so—but the terrible misery inflicted upon the 
Chinese by the opium traffic is just as real, only not 
so apparent, and more refined. The Turks, by their 
barbarities in Bulgaria, have slain their thousands, 
but England, by her opium every year, destroys in 
China her tens of thousands for time and for eternity 
—a terrible indictment against my country, but it is a 
true indictment. It is not made by an enemy, but 
by one who devotedly loves his country, and prays 
and desires most truly that England may wash herself 
of this stain, and may ever remain the greatest among 
the nations.” 


This “‘ opium-question”’ is an old subject, and | 
probably many readers are getting tired of it; but it 


must be kept before the English people, until at 
length conscience shall compel them to take effective 
measures for the removal of a deep stain on our 
national honour. 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AuTHorR oF ‘“ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IS IT GOD’S WILL? | 


"| oat evening Justin was sitting in the | 
same old arm-chair beside Diana’s fire, as | 
when he had almost fallen asleep with fatigue | 
and excitement the day after his step-father’s 
death. His thoughts went back to that time | 
as he waited for Diana to come to him; it | 
was most natural that they should run into | | 
that channel, though they had long ceased to | 
perplex him, except in rare moments like | 
these, with the question of whether he had 
decided rightly about old Richard Herford’s 
will. He had left himself to drift in that one 
important epoch of his life, and he was out 
in fair and calm waters, with favouring winds 
filling his sails, and not a rock ahead. 
Surely the results proved that he was right. 
His eyes were not closed to-night when 
Diana entered with her soft footfall and 
quiet movements. The ten years that had 
made him a man who thought well of him- 
self, and well thought of by all about him, 
had not seen much change in her, save a line 
or two of more settled sadness on her face. 
She had been, weeping, evidently, for her 
eyelids were reddened and her lips tremu- 
lous, though she attempted to smile as he 
hastened to meet her. All caresses and 
expressions of their love had been tacitly 
avoided by both. ‘They were friends only, 
as there could be no hope at present of 
But Justin could not refrain 
from taking both her hands in his and kissing 
her tear-stained face. 

“ My father is so ill,” she said with a sob, 
“that Dr. Vye will not let me stay with him.” 

“Good heavens, Diana!” he exclaimed 
impetuously, ‘‘ how long is this to go on for 
you and me?” 

“T wish you had nothing to do with it,” 
she answered, sitting down in her own low 
chair, whilst he stood before her, looking 


| down at her moodily and almost angrily. 


_ hearted. 


“‘ If it was not such a comfort to me, I could 
wish with all my heart that you did not care 
a straw about it. But, oh! Justin, you are 
all the comfort I have.” 

“ Diana!” he cried, with hot indignation, 
“do you think I can stand by and see you 
suffer as you do, and not long to snatch you 
away from your suffering? I’m not hard- 
If I see a dumb creature in any 
kind of trouble, I cannot pass it by. How 
do you suppose I feel when I know what you 





VII. N.s. 


have to bear day after day? You are more 
precious to me than anything else in life, 
more precious than my little Pansy herself; 
and I ask myself as well as you, how long is 
this to go on for you and me? pe 

“ As long as God wills it,” she said softly. 

“But does He will it?” he asked. “Are 
you sure that He does require this sacrifice 
from you? Does He always send the best 
and sweetest of His creatures to pass through 
agony? Will He heat the furnace seven 
times hotter than it is wont to be heated for 
every saint He has on earth? Diana, I 
cannot believe it.” 

“The Son of God walked with them in the 
midst of the furnace,” she replied, looking up 
to him with a smile on her pale fece, ‘‘ and 
the fire had no power, nor was a hair of 
their heads singed, nor did the smell of fire 
pass upon them. Itis quite true, Justin. I 
would rather stay in the furnace, with the 
Son of God beside me, than sit as a queen 
on a throne of gold. Only I am not quite 
faithful enough yet to escape having my hair 
singed and getting the smell of fire upon me 
now and then. It does not burn any deeper, 
and I am happier than you think—happier 
than if I forsook my post. I am truly happy ; 
and if I could yet save my father, I should 
consider my lot more blessed than if I had 
been your happy wife all these years.” 

Her voice faltered a little as she uttered 
the last words, and a vivid colour came into 
the face he was regarding so moodily. 

“T have not reached your height,” he 
answered ; “I cannot see things from your 
point of view. I’m quite blind to your 
happiness, Di; if you could make it visible 
to me, as visible as your red eye-lids, and 
pale cheeks, I would take comfort to myself.” 

“Tt is all my fault for giving way to 
crying,” she said, in a self-reproachful tone ; 
** you know quite well what inward blessed- 
ness is when outward circumstances seem ali 
against us. I own that my circumstances 
seem very much against me; but have I not 
your friendship? 

“‘ My love,” interrupted Justin. 

“ Your love,” she continued, with a happy 
intonation of her sweet voice, “yes! your 
true, faithful love. And does not Pansy 
love me? Is she not almost like my own 
child to me? No! I would not change my 
lot, loving you two, with any other woman 
under the sun,” 
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“God bless you, Diana!” he exclaimed. 

“T have never said so much before,” she 
went on; “ do you wonder to hear me speak 
so warmly now? Ah! you are going away 
for a long while; and you have never left 
Herford for more than a day or two before. 
I shall miss you sadly.” 

“Do not you know why I have never 
cared to leave Herford?” he asked. ‘ Don’t 
I like to feel you within an hour’s walk of 
me? Pansy has set her heart upon this 
journey, or I would give it up now. If I 
had foreseen your father’s attack ” 

“Do not think of it,” she interrupted, “I 
would rather you were away. What could 
you do forme? Dr. Vye will be here every 
day ; and there is no danger, he says. By 
the time you come back my father will be 
driving into Lowborough, to the magistrates’ 
meeting, as usual. No; you must not let 
me interfere any longer with your plans. 
Put me out of the plan of your life, Justin. 
It is God’s will.” 

“How do you know it is His will?” he 
asked again. 

“ Well!” she said, with a quiet sigh, “at 
any rate God chooses our relationships for us. 
I did not choose my father, and brothers, 
and sisters. But He has made me one of 
them, of the same flesh and blood ; and it 
seems to me that it is right to stand here in 
my place, till He sends some one else to fill 
it, or removes me from it Himself. I must 
do all I can for them. If they were good, 
and prosperous, and happy, I might be free 
to be happy myself; happy in my own way. 
But would God have me forsake them, and 
leave them all to sink farther into dark 
depths of misery and degradation, while I 
was sitting somewhere in the sunshine? 
That was not our Saviour’s life, Justin.” 

“TI wish I was wretched and degraded,” 
he said, looking at her with a faint smile on 
his grave face. She shook her head, with a 
laugh ; but still he could not help noticing, 
with soreness of heart, how red her eyelids 
were, and how languid was her whole aspect, 
as soon as the laugh had died away from her 
lips. Say what she might, it was a dreary 
unwholesome life she was leading, shut out 
from all society and companionship ; all but 
the distasteful intercourse she was forced into 
with her father’s drunken visitors. Squire 
Lynn had forbidden any other of his children 
to enter his doors, and he was jealous of 
Diana holding any communication with 
them. Few of the ladies in the neighbour- 





hood kept up even a slight acquaintance with 
Squire’s Lynn’s youngest daughter ; and Mrs. 





Herford, who was her nearest neighbour, was 
too jealous of her to be cordial with her. 
Justin thought of it all, as he gnawed his 
lips, and stared moodily into the fire. 
Diana’s thoughts were busy too. She 
had been passing through a harder time than 
Justin himself suspected. Only the day 
before, by dint of persistent and passion- 
ate entreaties, she had wrung from her 
father a small sum of money to remit | 
to her needy brothers and sisters. They | 
were away in the world, having shaken off 
their load; but they were not sparing of | 
their claims, or their reproaches, when she 
was compelled to send a pitiful denial to 
their appeals. They were unjust to her, 
these elder ones, who had not possessed the 
patience and fidelity which kept,her at home. | 
It was growing more difficult to be patient 
and faithful. She could not keep herself 
from dwelling sometimes upon what she was 
giving up for them, and from being tempted 
to lay down the cross, which was growing so 
much heavier as years went by. It tried her 
almost beyond endurance, for Justin to ques- 
tion whether it could indeed be the will of 
God to exact from her such a sacrifice of 
herself. But Justin could not see as she 
saw. He had never been called to bear a 
heavy cross, and to bear it as she did, with 
doubts and misgivings sometimes assailing 
her; yet with an inward conviction that it 
was laid upon her by the hand of God Him- 
self. Perhaps the day would come when he 
would understand why she chose the painful 
lot of sacrificing herself to her poor, degraded 
father, and unreasonable brothers and sisters. 
As they sat there, not talking much, but 
each busy with thought, the deep silence of 
the night was startled by the sudden out- 
bursts of rough shouts and cries from the 
room where squire Lynn was under the 
custody of the men Dr. Vye had sent in to 
watch him. The uproar resounded through 
the house, and cut Justin to the quick. Was 
it possible to leave Diana here, within the 
same walls that sheltered the raving mad- 
man? But she remained calm, though sad, 
and her clear dark eyes met his own bravely. 
There was no symptom of fear or excitement 
about her. | 
“Tt is my poor father,” she said ; “you can | 
do nothing for me if you stayed. Go away 
now ; and go to London, without any fear or 
trouble for me. You will write to me some- 
times ?” | 
“T will write every day,” he answered, 
drawing her into his arms, as they stood 
together on the hearth, “and yet I cannot 
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bear to go at all. My darling, God bless 
you, and keep you! You are too good a 
woman, Diana. If you were lower down, I 
should be more worthy of you.” 

“If I were far, far higher up,” she whis- 
pered, “I should not feel worthy of you. 
You are the best man I ever knew, Justin ; 
and I love you with all my heart.” 


CHAPTER XV.—A PASTORAL VISIT. 


Mrs. Cun.irFe did not forget her chickens. 
Now Pansy was in London, and Mrs. Herford 
confined to the house, she felt herself the 
sole representative of that class, to which the 











| chat. 


village children were taught to look up in 
the words, “to order myself lowly and reve- 
rently to all my betters.” As the only lady 
in the place she was bound to pay more 
frequent pastoral visits than before; those 
close, domestic inquisitorial visits for which 
Mr. Cunliffe was so unsuited. Herford was 
too small to be divided into districts ; and 
the cottagers were accustomed to see first one, 
and then another, of “the gentlefolks,” as 
they called the inmates of the Court and the 
Vicarage, enter their houses for a friendly 
The visitor they liked most to see 
was Miss Pansy, whose face was so bright 


| and winsome, and whose eyes never fastened 


themselves cruelly on some dirty spot, and 
whose ears seemed deaf to the cries of the 
children, unless she had ‘some toy or sweet- 
meat in her pocket to pacify them. Mrs. 
Herford, too, was welcome ; she was neither 
dictatorial nor close-handed; though she 
delighted in acting the grand lady. But it 


| was at Mrs. Cunliffe’s approach, soft and 


stealthy, with her muffled voice, and blinking, 
all-seeing eyes, that the faces of the cottage- 
| housewives clouded over, as they made a 
desperate attempt to fling some nuisance out 
| of sight, or hush up some troublesome child. 
| Yet it would have been difficult, if not im- 
| possible to convince Mrs. Cunliffe that she 
| was not a great help to her husband, and a 
| special favourite among his parishioners. 
| There was nothing to hide or hush up in 
| Mrs. Fosse’s spotless and peaceful kitchen. 
| Her old husband was busily at work in 
| the potato-patch, where she could see him 
| through the little lattice window, whenever 
| she glanced through it. He had brought in 
| a large bunch of wall-flowers, which she had 
| put into a jug of blue ware ; and their sweet 
| scent was filling the warm and pleasant room. 
It was the hour Mrs. Fosse most enjoyed. 
Her household work was over, and the 
kettle was hanging over the fire, slowly heat- 
ing for tea, whilst she was knitting by the 
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fireside, with the low-toned boom of the tide 
stealing in through the open door. It was 
all peace and quietness, and even her 
tranquil face fell a little, when she heard 
Mrs. Cunliffe’s subdued “Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Fosse.” 

“Well, this is comfort, Mrs. Fosse,” she 
said, wiping her feet with elaborate care on 
the mat at the door; “I do envy you, indeed, 
as much as it’s right to envy anybody, you 
know; not more than that. You are the 
very picture of plenty and content! If it 
had only pleased Providence to cast my lot 
like yours! But what with the children at the 
Vicarage, and the strange guests Mr. Cun- 
liffe brings to it, and our many, many claims, 
I’ve no hope of comfort like this.” 

“Children are a great blessing, ma’am,” 
answered Mrs. Fosse, sighing. It was her 
sorrow that she had lost all her children, and 
it jarred upon her to hear any mother com- 
plain of the trouble they gave her, as Mrs. 
Cunliffe was in the habit of doing. 

‘‘That was under the old dispensation, 
you know,” remarked Mrs. Cunliffe. “I’m 
not sure that it is so now, when one is poor. 
Not in our station, I mean, when they must 
be well clad and well shod, and well edu- 
cated. There people like you are better off 
again. You have no anxiety what your sons 
and daughters are to be. There is always 
plenty of work they can do. Oh! I wish 
I could teach other people to be contented 
with their happy lot.” 

*Contentment’s a rare herb,” said Mrs. 
Fosse. 

“So it is; so it is!” agreed Mrs. Cun- 
liffe ; “‘ but you might all cultivate a little of 
it, couldn’t you? Oh! be contented, be 
contented! I am always saying. You don’t 
know what we have to do and bear.” 

“Tt’s easy to be content with other 
people’s lot,” observed Mrs. Fosse. 

“Yes, we see how many blessings they 
despise and abuse,” replied Mrs. Cunliffe. 
“ Ah! there’s good old Fosse at work in his 
garden, passing his time away in it. He’s 
contented, I dare say, at this moment.” 

“Jeremy’s always content,” said his wife, 
almost huffily ; “there never lived a man as 
cultivated content for himself, and all about 
him, more than my Jeremy. He’s as happy 
as the day’s long.” 

“ That’s well!” sighed Mrs. Cunliffe ; 
“there’s no shoe that pinches him. He 
has a good place, a good home, and good 
wages, and no children to hang on him. If 
Jeremy was not content, who should be? 
Shall I read you a chapter, Mrs. Fosse?” 
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Mrs. Fosse reached down the large old 
Bible from the window-sill, where it generally 
lay with old Fosse’s spectacles on the open 
page. She was far better acquainted with 
its contents than Mrs. Cunliffe ; but she sat | 
still, and listened courteously, whilst the 
Vicar's lady read through a psalm as part of | 
her pastoral duty. It wasa short one, and | 
soon ended. 

“ Before I go,” said Mrs. Cunliffe, closing | 
the Bible, “don’t let me forget to speak 
about the eggs. Did you hatch a dozen for | 
me?” 

*‘T set a dozen under Snowdrop,” she | 
answered, “and there’s nine of the prettiest li 
little chicks as ever I saw. The last broke | 
the shell yesterday.” 

“Only nine!” exclaimed Mrs. Cunliffe. | 
“* How is that, Mrs. Fosse ?” 

“‘ There’s always some addled in every 
hatch,” she replied. “I took ‘em away 
only this morning, to ease Snowdrop, that | 
wouldn’t leave them be, and mind the | 
chicks.” | 

“ Ah! well then!” said Mrs. Cunlifie, 
passively, “I shall owe you fornine. Dear! 
dear! What a loss there must be to you in 
eggs! Three bad out of one dozen.” 

Mrs. Fosse held her tongue, though very | 
much against the grain. She loved peace and 
tranquillity herself ; and how fond Jeremy was 
of Mr. Cunliffe! It was like a real friend- 
ship between men of the same rank ; and she 
would not say one word to break it. Friend- 
ships of that kind were as easily crushed as 
eggs ; but hers should not be the hand to 
crush theirs. 

“Where are the pretty little creatures?” 
asked Mrs. Cunliffe, looking round the spot- 
less kitchen, as though she expected to see 
the nine callow chicks somewhere about the 
floor. 

“Snowdrop’s under her hen-coop in the 
meadow,” answered Mrs. Fosse, rising ; 
“would you please to see them, ma’am ?” 

“To be sure,” she replied. 

They passed through the garden into the 
meadow, and Mrs. Cuntiffe graciously invited 
Jeremy to accompany them. ‘The fluffy, 
yellow chickens were stirred up from under 
Snowdrop’s wings to show themselves, and 
she praised them fluently. 

“It was so good of your wife to hatch 
them for me,” she said to old Fosse; “ even 
Martha Dart fails at that, you know. 
But, dear! dear! whatever am I to do with 
such delicate little morsels? My Charlie 


would squeeze them to death out of love, in 
a minute, Mrs. Fosse. I have no regular 


|nursery or nurse for him; and it’s a great 





hardship, I assure you. Couldn’t you keep 
the precious little dears for me another week 
or two, till they are quite a trifle bigger and 
stronger? Snowdrop seems such a nice 
mothertothem. You can’t tell how I should 
grieve if any harm came to them. It would 
be a kind of little murder, you know.” 

“Oh, ay! ma’am,” said old Fosse heartily, 
“leave "em here wi Snowdrop, and welcome. 
It’s a pretty sight to see the hen gatherin’ | 
her chicks under her wings, and if I could | 





| I’d never have it away om under my eyes. 


It’s like a text out of the Bible bein’ spoken | 
in our ears all the while. I think I hear our | 
| dear Lord sayin’ it again, ‘ How often would | 
| I have gathered thy children together, as a | 
hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not.’ Ay, leave the chicks to | 
preach one their little sermons, ma’am.’ 
“You're a very good man, Jeremy,” said | 
Mrs. Cunliffe, in a mildly patronizing tone; | 
“‘my dear husband is always saying the | 


|same. I cannot think how you could ever | 
| leave the church and become one of those 


Methodists.” 

“‘T was born a Methodist,” he answered, 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes, “‘and I never 
thought of leavin’ my mother, to creep under 
another hen’s wings. No, no. Leave the 
brood alone, I say. Don't put strange eggs 
into the nests ; youll never make a duckling 
into a barn- door fowl. And don’t rob other 
nests to fill your own. There’s only One for 
all the children of men to put their truse | 
under the shadow of His wings; and me, 
and you, ay! and tens of thousands that are 
neither Church nor Methodist, may be 
gathered together there.” 

“ Well, I will not argue with you, my good 
man,” said Mrs. Cunliffe blandly, “you are 
too great a favourite with us both for that. 
So I'll leave my little nestlings with Snow- 
drop, Mrs. Fosse. I am very pleased with 
them ; quite delighted.” 

Mrs. Cunliffe had another call to make 
before returning home. It was a point with 
her not to miss seeing Mrs. Hertord every 
day now she was left alone, with no com- 
panionship except her own eldest child Jenny. 
Two or three times a week this visit was 
paid late in the afternoon, when Mrs. Her- 
ford never failed to ask her to stay the even- 
ing. The dinners at Herford Court were 
always exceedingly good, even when no 
guests were expected; and no one knew 
better than Mrs. Cunliffe how much more 
nourishing it is to sit down to a well-cooked 
meal, which presents itself with no anxiety or 
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care, than to one which has been a worry to 
you all the morning. After getting rid of her 
little difficulty about her brood of chickens, 
she mounted with greater alacrity the steep, 
short cut leading from old Fosse’s cottage to 
Herford Court. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MRS. HERFORD’S SONS. 


Mrs. Herrorp had cherished in her 
bosom a keen sense of injury from the 
moment that Dr. Vye had pronounced his 
last word against her visit to London. She 
had been there only once since her husband 
died ; and she had then gone alone, an 
obscure and unnoticed woman. Now that 
Justin was shining there as a star of some 
magnitude in certain religious and political 
circles, in which glory she must have had 
a good share, she had been cruelly prohibited 
from accompanying him and Pansy. Pansy’s 


| with a very slight opposition. 





letters were full of triumph and exultation ; | 


and the girl was receiving enough attention 
to turn her head for life. Extreme bitterness 
and indignation were gnawing at Mrs. Her- 
ford’s heart, and the sharpest sting of all 
| was the conviction that her compelled ab- 
sence was not considered a great misfortune 
by her son and grand-daughter. 

Jenny Cunliffe was having a rather dull 
time at Herford Court. Now and then she 
was tempted to think that the blessings of 
dife were very unequally and mysteriously 
distributed, when Pansy was the heiress of 
Herford and the idol of every one belonging 
to her, while she was the eldest daughter of 
a poor vicar, with a terribly large family, and 
actually expected to be thankful to take 
Pansy’s place in waiting upon a peevish and 
capricious old woman. Jenny’s courage 
and patience were tested to the utmost, and 
only kept up to the mark by her mother’s 
tearful exhortations and her father’s unworldly 
sympathy and tenderness. Mrs. Cunliffe 
dectured her on the advantages of keeping in 
with the actual mistress of Herford Court, 
who, with all her faults, was always liberal to 
her dependants ; whilst Mr. Cunliffe, in his 
dreamy, solemn voice, and his far-away gaze, 
talked of bearing one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfilling the law of Christ, telling his 
daughter it was Christ-like to soothe the 
fretfulness of an old woman’s weary spirit. 

jenny was always glad to see her mother 
come in to dinner, and for the long evening 
which followed. Mrs. Cunliffe listened with 
patient submissiveness to Mrs. Herford’s 
strictures upon Pansy’s career, and her 
caustic anger against Dr. Vye, and her re- 
flections upon Justin’s neglect. Now and 





again, with a soft, purring gentleness, she 
murmured a half remonstrance, which served 
only to keep up a pleasant tartness in the 
conversation—for Mrs. Herford was pleased 
Mrs. Cun- 
liffe could also hint at a fault, when she 
seemed to be pointing out a good quality, 
and no one could be quicker than Mrs. Her- 
ford in seizing on such a clue. 

“JI might almost as well be childless,” 
remarked Mrs. Herford as they drew their 
comfortable chairs round the glowing fire. 
“Here I am left, week after week, and 
month after month, with no companionship 
except that of strangers.” 

“Don’t say that, dear Mrs. Herford,” 
remonstrated Mrs. Cunliffe with effusion ; 
“surely you cannot call poor Jenny and me 
strangers. We have known you far too long 
not to love you dearly. I believe Pansy 
herself does not love you more than my poor 
Jenny does.” 

“] dare say not, I dare say not!” she 
replied. “I must say Pansy is not all I 
should like my grandchild to be. She has 
too many ways and whims of her own, and 
Justin fosters them most foolishly. For my 
part I think it is a very good thing for a girl 
to be brought up humbly, with no high views 
as to the future; just as Jenny is. I hardly 
see how it could be managed otherwise ; but 
it is a bad thing for young people to have 
parents able to study all their likes and dis- 
likes, as Justin does. It is Pansy here and 
Pansy there, as if there was no one but 
Pansy in the world. She needs trouble, 
Mrs. Cunliffe, real trouble; and Justin shields 
her from every rough breath. When I was 
her age I was already Justin’s mother, and 
that means a deal of sorrow and trouble, as 
you know. I was a widow before I was 
twenty ; a widow, with a fatherless boy. 
Yes, I had my share of trouble by the time I 
was Pansy’s age.” 

“It is a good thing to bear the yoke in 
one’s youth,” quoted Mrs. Cunliffe. 

“You may well say that,” continued Mrs. 
Herford. “I am always saying to Justin, 
‘Pansy wants trouble. Only look at what 
my life has been !’” 

Mrs. Herford paused, and tossed the long 
lappets of her lace cap behind her shoulders 
and folded her jewelled hands upon her lap. 
Her dress was very becoming to her. She 
would not have looked so well, probably, in 
a dark stuff gown and common cap ; but in 
a rich violet silk dress, and an abundance of 
handsome lace about her, she was a very 
handsome woman, quite worthy of taking a 
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place in London as Justin Herford’s mother. 
This was part of her grievance ; she might 
as well have been wearing her costly attire at 
one of Lady Fortescue’s parties, instead of 
sitting here, with no admiring eyes upon her 
except Mrs. Cunliffe’s and Jenny’s. 

“Look at my life!” she resumed, “a 
widow at twenty, with not a penny of my 
own. No, Mrs. Cunliffe, not a single penny 
of my own. I was only twenty-six when poor 
Mr. Herford married me, and everybody 
knows what a neglected wife I was after my 
second son was born. Everything had to 
give way to Richard, just as everything gives 
way now to Pansy. Justin might take warn- 
ing! It was not of the least use remonstrating 
with Mr. Herford ; he would ruin my poor 
Dick. I often think, though, if Dick had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estate he would not have 
forsaken me in my grey hairs. It is going 
grey, Mrs. Cunliffe ; I have counted several 
grey hairs since they went to London. Dick 
was a most affectionate boy, quite different to 
Justin, who is always cold and hard. You 
have noticed how hard and cold Justin is ?” 

“A little so; a very little, perhaps,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Cunliffe guardedly. 

“Very cold and hard,” pursued Mrs. Her- 
ford; ‘so different poor Dick was! Some- 
times I think he grudges me having a right 
to be mistress of Herford Court! Ah! it 
would have been quite the other way if poor 
Dick had only been master; he would have 
been delighted. But it was very wise of 
my poor dear husband to leave me mistress ; 
for Diana Lynn would have been here before 
now, and where should I have been? Did 
you never notice that, Mrs. Cunliffe? Dear, 
dear ! where are your eyes?” 

“T never thought of such a thing!” cried 
Mrs. Cunliffe with warmth; and it was quite 
true she never had. Diana Lynn was one of 
her husband’s special favourites, a peerless 
paragon, and Mrs. Cunliffe did not see many 
attractions in her. 

“But I’ve seen it years ago,” said Justin’s 
mother, shaking her head; “if it had not 
been for poor Mr. Herford’s will, she would 
have been mistress here. Of course Pansy 
knows nothing, and Jenny must not breathe 
a word about it to her. Justin goes there 
two or three times every week, and Pansy 
spends half her time with her. Poor Dick! 
he would never have wished to throw his own 
mother into the background; or gone to 
London for a season while she was ailing at 
home. I must say that for Dick.” 

“It was very sad to lose him,” observed 
Mrs. Cunliffe. 





“Ah! I know what troubleis!” she 
sighed, “nobody better. And that is just 
what Pansy wants; yes! and Justin too. He 
hardly knows what sorrow is. Look at him 
coming into such a good position, and all 


through me! Up in London, hand and glove | 


with all kinds of grand people; and me to 
thank for it all!” 

“T can’t help blaming him for being 
ungrateful to you, after you’ve been such a 
mother to him!” said Mrs. Cunliffe. 

“ He never forgave me for marrying again,” 
she went on, “ He was only a little boy ; but 
he laid it up against me for a grudge. Yet 
where would he have been now if I had not 
married again? He owes every penny he has 
tome. It isn’t as if he inherited from his 
own father; but he forgets all that! But he 


inherits through me ; and it makes it all the | 


harder for him and Pansy to forsake me, and 
go alone to London.” 

“ And my husband thinks all the world of 
him !” cried Mrs. Cunliffe, in a tone of sup- 
pressed indignation. 
more of his religion than mine !” 

“Ah! my dear, they are men,” said Mrs. 
Herford ; “and what men see in one another 
to have such wonderful friendships, I cannot 
think. They are a great mystery, Mrs. 
Cunliffe. I advise Jenny to have nothing to 
say to them.” 

“T should love any man that was like my 


papa,” answered Jenny boldly, though with | 


a flushed face, ‘or like Mr. Herford!” 
“ Oh! my dear, hush!” 
in a voice of awe. But Mrs. Herford only 
laughed at the girl good-humouredly enough, 


and called her an innocent simpleton. 


Jenny a good scolding, reminding her that 


Mr. Herford was quite young enough to || 


marty a girl no older than herself if he chose, 
and his mother would get that notion into 
her head if they did not take care, “Then 
you'll be forbidden the Court!” said Mrs. 
Cunliffe, as if that would be the worst fate 
possible for Jenny. But Jenny felt that all 
her innocent affection and admiration for her 
father’s friend, and her friend Pansy’s father, 
had been suddenly nipped by a cruel east 


wind, and she cried herself to sleep over the | 


idea her mother had just put into her head. 


CHAPTER XVII.—YOUNG RICHARD HERFORD. 


Twice Justin fixed the day for returning 
to Herford, and twice it was put off at the 
last moment, after all the preparations had 
been made for receiving them with a festive 
Mrs. Herford was naturally very 


welcome. 


“TI believe he thinks 


cried her mother | 


Mrs. | 
Cunliffe seized the first opportunity to give | 
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much annoyed, though she had partly for- | 
gotten her original grievance, and after one 
or two severe bronchial attacks, had graciously 
conceded that perhaps Dr. Vye had been 
right in prohibiting a London season. But 
| the prolonged absence of Justin and Pansy 
was a fresh injury, and their indecision as to 


the time of their return added fuel to the | 
It was ridiculous to erect arches of | 
evergreens and spring flowers down the | 


fire. 


village street, and see them wither away in 


the warm sunshine twice over. When Justin | 
and Pansy come home now, said Mrs. Her- | 
ford, they must just come like ordinary | 
| Herford. 


people—the Cunliffes for instance. 
The second set of decorations were fading 
fast ; 


well watered. But they looked bright and 
gay at a distance, as Leah Dart thought, 
when she caught sight of them from the cliffs 
lying between Herford and Rillage. 
crisis of Squire Lynn’s illness had long been 
past, but Leah retained her place as nurse 
during his slow and fitful recovery from it, 


and this was the first real holiday she had | 


had since entering upon her duties. Her 


long confinement in the squire’s sick room | it 
had probably made her more than usually | 
susceptible to the influences of the soft fresh | 


air, and cheerful sunshine, and gleeful songs 
of birds. 
the wall under the terrace walk at the Court 


| Cunliffe 


the laurels hung limp, and the flowers | 
were shedding their petals, in spite of all the | 
efforts of the village children, who kept them | 


| his handsome face, God bless it! 


The | 
| never have done that! It’s the quality that’s 


She paused in the cool shadow of | 


| back,” she said aloud, “ I’d be almost willin’ 


to die.” 

There was a rustling in the ivy overhead, 
which made her look up quickly, and she 
saw the faces of Mrs. Herford and Jenny 
bent inquisitively over the wall 
above her. 

“Oh, it’s you, Leah!” said Mrs. Herford. 
“We heard voices and we wished to see who 
was there. Why! you must have been talking 
to yourself!” 

“Ves, ma’am ; I just said a word or two, 
and maybe you heard ’em,” answered Leah. 

“No; I did not, indeed,” replied Mrs. 


“‘ Them arches and flags,” said Leah, fixing 
her glittering eyes on Mrs. Herford’s face, 
“made me think of Master Dick. There’s 
been no rejoicing since he was born; and I 
was thinkin’ of him, and his merry ways, and 
And to 
think his doited old father should cut him off 
from his own lands! We poor folks could 


hard upon their own flesh and blood.” 

“ It was very hard, Leah,” whimpered Mrs. 
Herford, “ but I hadn’t a word to say to it. 
Mr. Herford never asked what I thought of 
; poor dear boy !” 

“I suppose all that’s for Master Justin,” 
continued Leah, pointing disdainfully at the 
decorations. ‘ When is he comin’ back from 
London, ma’am? Is it soon?” 

“TI don’t know when they are coming,” 





answered Mrs. Herford; “they have put it 


to look down on the valley below, with its 
off twice and I'll prepare for them no more. 


almost dazzlingly white road stretching up 





from the bay, and running between green | 
| hedgerows till it turned out of sight round | 
“Tt’s not fit for Miss Di 


| the spur of the hill. The village street 
| looked joyous and gay, with its triumphal 
| arches and small coloured banners fluttering 
in the breeze from the sea, for she was too 


far away to see the fading of the flowers and | 
A long | 
scarlet streamer floated from the square tower | 


the weather stains upon the flags. 


of the lighthouse, and every sailing boat on 
| the beach sported a bright pennon on its 
| mast-head. The church-bells were chiming 
for evening service, and the clang of the bells | 
sounded up to her ears with a tone of solemn | 
mirth. In Leah’s life-time there had never | 
| occurred any occasion for decorating her 
native village; no coming of age, and no 
marriage of the heir. But she had heard 


| often of the great rejoicing that had been | 
| the eye of any traveller descending the valley. 


made when Richard Herford was born; and 


| the tears started to her black eyes as she | 


| looked and listened. 


How is the old squire, Leah ?” 

“He’s been awful tedious,” she replied. 
to be with him 
he worries her as he daren’t worry 
me. I’ve sent her away scores o’ times 
lookin’ as white as a curtain. He’s took 
down my colour and my strength a little, 
though I’ve got the upper hand of him. I 
feel as weak as a kitten this evenin’, and 
ready to cry any minute. Miss Jenny, do 
you see anybody comin’ down the road into 
the village?” 

The white road lay clear and sunny in the 
light all along its course; and a few minutes 
before a man’s figure had come into sight. 
He was loitering, and had not advanced 
many paces nearer to the village. It was the 


often ; 


| point where Herford, with its closed-in little 


bay and shining sandy beach, first caught 


Whether he was a stranger or a native 
returning after being away from home, it 


“If it was only for Master Dick comin’ | must have been a very matter-of-fact, un- 
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sentimental person, who, coming suddenly| Without another word she darted from 
upon this glimpse of Herford, did not pause them, and sped downward into the valley, 
a little to look down admiringly on its peace- | along the drive, through a coppice of young 





ful beauty. This wayfarer had been saunter- 
ing slowly towards the village and was now 
standing still with his face towards it. He 
was too far away for them to distinguish 
more than his general appearance, but in 


height and bearing he was like the master of 


Herford. 

“Tt’s Mr. Herford!” said Jenny shyly, 
not with the frank outburst-of surprise of a 
few weeks ago. “ But where is Pansy? and 
why is he coming home on foot ?” 

“ Hush !” cried Leah. “ Wait! Oh Lord! 
Lord! it can’t be true.” 

She had turned very pale, and both her 
hands were pressed against her beating heart. 
Her straining eves were riveted on the figure 
in the distance. She looked frightened, yet 
eager and triumphant. The last note of the 
church-bells echoed along the valley; and 
then the wayfarer moved on again. 

“It’s him come back!” screamed Leah, 
“it’s Master Dick!” 

“Leah! Leah!” cried Mrs. Herford, “ who 
is it? What did you say? My boy! Oh! 
take me to him! Bring him here, quick, 
quick! Where is he?” 

But Leah did not answer. She was shading 
her eyes with her hands, shutting out every 
object from their vision, except the one spot 
where the tall dark figure was standing, for 
he had paused once more, as if uncertain 
what course to take. It would have been 
impossible for Leah to speak just then. The 
deep devotion she had cherished for Richard 
Herford from her earliest girlhood made her 
dumb. She had never betrayed it to anyone ; 
and now she must be on her guard, if indeed 
it was true that this far-off indistinct form, 
standing irresolute in the evening light, should 
prove to be the long-lost son. Her eyelids 
were smarting with unshed tears, but she 
forced them to look steadily into the distance. 
The height, and the vigorous, upright bearing 
were like Master Justin; but there was a 
slight, indescribable difference, perceptible 
to her eager eyes. He did not come onward 
with the quiet, assured step of a master, 
drawing near to his own doors. This wan- 
derer loitered and lingered on his way, as one 
to whom no house is open, except an inn. 
Leah drew a long deep sigh of mingled agony 
and gladness, and lifted up her pale face to 
Mrs. Herford and Jenny, who were watching 
her open-eyed and wondering. 

“It’s Master Dick!” she said again, in an 
unsteady voice, “he’s come home at last!” 


trees, planted by Justin since he came into 
possession. She was as light-footed and 
| swift on this errand as she had ever been in 
| the days of her girlhood. She must reach 
' him before he entered the village. There 
| was no one else to welcome him ; not even 
| his own mother, she thought bitterly. He 
| was come back from his long wanderings ; 
and there was no place for him in his own 
home, and under his own roof! 

She gained the white road before he passed 
the gate at the entrance of the drive; and 
she stood under the hawthorn hedge waiting 
for his approach, her breath coming and going, 
and her hands pressed again upon her heavily 
throbbing heart. She could see him plainly 
now, a tall, athletic, powerful-looking man, 
with a sun-burnt face, and with large brown 
hands, swinging with every step he took. 
She felt her throat was dry, and her lips were 
parched ; but as he came up to her, she 
dropped him an old-fashioned curtsy; a 
salutation she had not deigned to bestow on 
any personage since her early childhood. 
He looked at her inquisitively and stood 
still. 

“Master Dick!” she gasped, with tremu- 
lous lips. 

“Do you know me then ?” he asked, with 
a flash of pleasure over his sun-burnt face. 
“Yes! I’m Richard Herford. But I do not 
remember you!” 

“I’m Leah Dart,” she faltered, still too 
agitated to answer steadily. “I used to 
mind the geese on the cliffs.” 

“Ah! I recollect,” he said. 

He walked on down the road, the evening 
light casting his long shadow behind him ; 
whilst she followed a step or two behind, too 
breathless to venture upon speaking again. 
There was a sense of blank disappointment 
tugging at her heart. It was as if a cup had 
been lifted to the lips of one parched with 
thirst, and found to be empty. Her long 
years of faithful yearning and waiting for his 
return were over; and this was the end of 
them! There had been a headlong, panting 
rush to welcome him home ; and now nothing 
but a feeling of dull dissatisfaction. She had 
not even touched his hand. His face had 
brightened for a moment at her recognition 
of him; but he was tramping-on again, not 
looking round at her. His dress was very 
old and shabby ; and the heavy boots he had 
on his feet were much worn, and white with 
dust. But he did not look altogether like a 
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“It was the hour Mrs. Fosse most enjoyed.” 


tramp. His step and bearing were those of} He turned quickly about and entered the | 
‘ a gentleman, thought Leah; and her heart | drive, whilst Leah crept behind him, not 
melted again into tenderness. secretly, but humbly and deprecatingly ; like 
“‘ Master Dick,” she said softly, “don’t go | a dog that has been chidden, but not abso- 
through the village like that! Don’t go | lutely forbidden to follow his master. She 
there at all.” knew it would be better for her to carry out 
“Where am I to go?” he asked, turning | her first intention, and pay her old mother a 
round sharply. ‘ Is there nobody in Herford | visit; but she could not bear to let him go 
will give me a night's lodging ?” | on without her. She must see for herself 
“Oh!” she sobbed, “your mother’s watchin’ | how he was received at home. It was all 
and waitin’ for you. We saw you a long way | pain to her ; but the pain of being away from 
| off, and I ran to meet you, and bid you | him in this hour of his return would be the 
welcome. Come straight up to the Court, | keenest. 
Master Dick. Come along the new drive| “Is my brother at home?.” he inquired, 
that Master Justin’s made, and nobody ‘Il see | as they came in sight of the Court. 
you in the village. You oughtn’t to be seen| “No, he’s away in London,” she answered 
like that.” leagerly, “him and Miss Pansy. There’s 
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only your mother at home. Oh! Master 
Dick! I wish you’d come back master !” 
“I’m come back a beggar,” he muttered, 
more to himself than toher. She felt all the 
hardness and bitterness of his lot. The old- 
fashioned, many-gabled house, with its deep 
bay windows, and its pleasant gardens stretch- 
ing round it, stood just before them. Sloping 
meadows rose behind it, with flocks of sheep 
straying about them in the fading sunshine. 
Leah saw it with newly opened eyes. The 
young master of it all had returned, and had no 
share in it. He was coming home a beggar!” 
There was no mother watching for him at 
the door ; that was plain. But a servant stood 
looking out, who instantly vanished as he came 


| in sight. Leah still pressed close behirid him, 


quite up to the hall door, where he paused, as 
if he would not cross his own threshold un- 
bidden. Leah saw Jenny Cunliffe coming for- 
ward quickly, and Richard instantly took off 
his old cap, and stood bareheaded before her. 
A sharp, keen pang shot through her, as Jenny 
came on, with a bright colour on her young 
face, and with eager, outstretched hand, which 
she offered frankly to the stranger. 


“You are Mrs, Herford’s long-lost son ?” | 


she exclaimed, with a fresh, girlish warmth in 
her manner. “ You are to come to her at once. 
She fainted when Leah said it was you; and 
she’s lying on the sofa. Come, come quickly.” 

_He was hurried away out of Leah’s sight, 
without once glancing back, or addressing a 
single word to her. She could follow him 
no farther; and turning slowly’ away, she 
retraced her path over the cliffs to Rillage, 
weeping tears of mingled bitterness and joy 
as she went. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AT HOME AGAIN. 


Ir was dusk the next evening when Justin 
and Pansy reached Lowborough by the 
last train. Pansy had proposed taking the 
village and the Court by surprise, and not 
running the risk of disappointing them again. 
She was young and fond of surprises, still 
believing them to be generally pleasant 
events. They had to hire a conveyance 
from Lowborough; and as there was a fair 
at Mitcham, twelve miles away, conveyances 
and horses were scarce. After a short delay 
an old-fashioned gig was produced, drawn 
by a slow-stepping hack, reluctant to increase 
the distance between himself and his stall, 
and ignorant of the superior comfort of the 
Herford stables, where he was to stay till 
morning. In this homely fashion did the 
master of Herford and his daughter return 
home after their brilliant season in London. 





It had been the most brilliant time in the 
life ofeach of them. Justin had never stood 
so high in his own estimation, or in that of 
his acquaintances. He had developed quite 
unexpected popular gifts, both in society and 
on the platform. On the latter he had been 
undoubtedly one of the best unprofessional 
orators ; and his aid had been ardently sought 
in the getting up of public meetings. In the 
society he had entered he had been equally 
successful; a favourite both with men and 
women. There had been regrets expressed 
that his continuance in holy orders shut him 
out from becoming a candidate for election 
to the House when Lowborough should next 
require a member ; and he had been invited 
to consider seriously why he should not re- 
linquish them in law, as he had already done 
in practice. His party would then make stre- 
nuous efforts to get him returned, and snatch 
the seat from the opposite side, which had 
held possession of it for the last thirty years. 

Pansy too had had an undisputed success 
in the few circles her father had consented 
for her toenter. She had spent a good deal 
of her time with Lady Fortescue, who had 
frequently expatiated to Justin on the sweet- 
ness and charming simplicity of his pretty little 
daughter. To Pansy the last three months 
had been a time of undreamed-of bliss. Yet 
her father had noticed of late that she was 
growing a little more shy of him; a trifle 
less frank and open in her merry chatter. 
Her manner had been quieter and more 
dreamy, and he felt half afraid that her 
sojourn in town had not altogether agreed 
with her, in spite of the dainty freshness of her 
colour and the soft clear lustre of her eyes. 
He had surprised the trace of tears upon her 
face this morning, when they were leaving 
London ; and those tears of hers had weighed 
somewhat heavily on his spirits all day. 

They were both rather quiet as their poor 
hack shambled along the moon-lit lanes, sq in- 
tensely quiet after the crowded streets of Lon- 
don. There was scarcely a creature to be 
seen along the roads, nor a sound to be heard, 
except the whirring of the night-jar in the 
coppices, and the hooting of owls calling to 
one another from the barnyards they passed. 
Now and then the soft noiseless wings of an 
owl passed swiftly by them, or the sharp and 
jerky flight of a bat flitted past. Presently 


they turned the spur of the hill, which brought 
them into sight of Herférd, and Justin 
checked his horse, which was only too willing 
to stand still. The little village was bathed in 
moonlight, with the dark cliffs behind clearly 
outlined against the cloudless sky, and the 
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foam breaking against them sparkling in the 
white light. 

“Oh, father!” cried Pansy, “how deli- 
cious it is to be at home again! Oh, I did 
not know how much I love Herford !” 

“What, crying, Pansy ?” he said in a tone 
of distress. 

“For joy,” she sobbed, “only for joy. 
Don’t let us ever go away again, you and me. 
Is there anything worth going away for ?” 

Justin shifted the reins into his other hand 
to put his arm round his little girl, and draw 


| her pretty head down upon his breast. Pansy 


| her. 


had never known her mother, and he had 
always shown a motherly tenderness towards 
She lay there weeping for a minute or 


| two, while he soothed her fondly, telling her 


she should never go away but when she 
pleased. ‘Then Pansy roused herself, and as 


| they drove on she greeted every familiar ob- 


| ject with a merry and tender notice. 
| faded arches still spanning the road were the 





The 


only strange sight, and she laughed a low 
and tremulous laugh as they passed under 
them. 

“‘ They'll be glad to have us back, daddy,” 
she said, nestling close to his side. 

“ Thank God we are at home again!” he an- 
swered with a deep sigh of enjoyment. After 
all, here was his own place, though he had made 
a name in a few cliques in the great throng of 


London, and found himself a greater man than | 


he had anticipated. This was his real home ; 
the spot where his life had struck its deepest 
roots. It was the nest whither all his affec- 


tions and interests returned to roost, by an | 


instinct as true and unfailing as that which 
brought the swallows back to their homes 


under his eaves as surely as the spring came. | 


“Why, father!” exclaimed Pansy, “ what 
can grandmamma be doing at the Court ?” 

They had passed through the coppice of 
young trees, and all the front of Herford 
Court stood out before them in the mellow 
moonlight. But there was no need of the 
moonlight to show up the house. It was 
a-glow with lights from within. 
narrow casements of the drawing-room were 
glittering, and the bay-windows of the dining- 
room ‘cast a yellow light upon the climbing 
plants growing about them. Pansy broke 
into a soft, rippling laugh. 

“She is giving a dinner party,” she said, 
‘and we shall take them by surprise.” 

There was a gate in the way, shutting off 
the lawn from the coppice, and Justin called 
to one of the farm servants whom he saw 
crossing the yard a little below the Court. 


The man was in no hurry to open the gate 


| as he alighted from the conveyance. 


The tall, | 


wide enough for his master to drive through. 
He realised too keenly how great a personage 
he should be in Herford it he was the first 
to tell Master Justin the news. 

“* Master,” he said impressively, with his 
hand on the shaft, as if to check any further 
advance till all was told, “there’s great tidings! 
Master Dick’s come back ! ay, that he is, and 
mistress is feasting him, and making him as 
welcome as flowers in May. ‘The bells have 
been ringing all day. Hark! there they be 
at it again.” 

The merry peals of bells rang out into the 
quiet moonlight, and Justin leaned back and 
listened. He could not speak, and no one else 
broke the first silence. Blake, having blurted 
out his news, was intently observant of his 
master’s first impressions so far as he should 
betray them. Pansy was taken utterly by 
surprise. ‘The fresh keen air from the sea, 
the silver moonlight, the white village below 
them, the sweet odour of the hawthorn, and 
the gay sparkling house above, stamped them- 
selves indelibly upon her memory. She was 
often, in after times, to recur to this moment, 
during which she sat dumb, looking up into 
her father’s face, whilst the bells clanged and 
jangled, and resounded from the echoing 
cliffs, jarring in mad merriment. 

‘“‘ Blake,” said her father at last, in a 
strange and constrained voice, “drive Miss 
Pansy on to the house; I have forgotten to 
call at the vicarage.” 

His head felt giddy and his feet staggered 
In this 
valley below him, in his friend’s study win- 
dow, a light was burning under the eaves. 
It looked like a beacon shining across stormy 
and dark waters. He must get down quickly 
to his friend yonder, if it were only to gain 
a few minutes of deliberation. He could not 
face his brother in so sudden a fashion. 

“Father,” cried Pansy, rousing up from 
her dumb surprise, “ won’t you come in with 
me?” 

“‘T cannot, my darling,” he said in a tone 
of unconscious sadness ; “ go on without me, 
Pansy, I shall be in soon enough, but I must 
run down and see Cunliffe. We ought to 
have stayed for a minute there first, but I did 
not think of it.” 

“Must I meet Uncle Dick alone?” she 
asked; but he did not answer. He was 
holding the reins for Blake to take his place 
beside her, and he opened the gate for them 
himself. There was something extraordinary 
and inexplicable to Pansy in his conduct, but 
she had not much time for wondering. In 
another minute or two she was at the hall 
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door of the Court, and Jenny Cunliffe was 
flying with open arms to meet her. Behind 
her Mrs. Herford was coming with slow steps, 
and with her a stranger, dressed in her 
father’s clothes, and closely resembling him 
at first sight. 

“ Uncle Dick!” cried Pansy stretching out 
her hands, and running to him eagerly. 
There had been little romance in her life, 
Pansy was in the habit of thinking; it was a 
quiet, tranquil, monotonous life, and what 
little romance there was had been all bound 
up with the idea of her father’s missing 
brother. She had very early learned that 
she must not ask too many questions about 
her uncle, but this secrecy and mystery had 
enhanced the interest surrounding him. It 
had not been explained to her that her father 
was not the son of that withered, bent old 
man whom she dimly remembered as her 
grandfather ; and she had no idea that he 
had succeeded to an estate which, by natural 
descent, should have gone to his half-brother. 
Pansy had thought of Richard only as being 
a poor, impetuous, high-spirited boy, driven 
from home by his father’s tyranny. Now 
that he was come home, after all these long 
years of absence—years of peril and hard- 
ship she was sure they had been—she was 
ready to give him the warmest welcome of 
her affectionate nature. She ran to meet 
him, seeing no one else, and scarcely seeing 
him. Her fair young face was flushed and 
her eyes sparkling with tears. She clasped 
his hand between both her own, and lifted 
up her face to his, too much agitated to speak 
the words of welcome trembling on her lips. 
Richard Herford stooped down hesitatingly, 
almost reluctantly, and kissed her with an 
air of reverence, as if it would be more fitting 
for him to bend his knee to her and kiss her 
hand. 

“Can this be Pansy ?” he asked ; “ little 
Heartsease I used to call her. Ah! I’ve 
never forgotten you calling after me as I went 
up the valley when I was running away! A 
bonny little lass of three. ‘Come back, 
Uncle Dick, come back! come back!’ I 
can hear the child’s voice still. And I’ve 
come back at last, little Heartsease.” 

“ Thank God!” murmured Pansy. 

“God bless you!” exclaimed Dick, the 
tears starting to his eyes, which had not felt 
the smart of them since he was a boy. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE ELDER BROTHER. 


In the meanwhile Justin was making his 
way, as if in a miserable and bewildering 
dream, in the direction of his friend’s beckon- 


ing lamp. 





| his heart to her. 








habit, which always took him there in any 
unexpected turn of affairs. The Vicarage was 
as familiar to him as the Court, and Philip 
Cunliffe was more his comrade and friend, 
his equal in all respects, than any other man 
on earth. If Diana had been dwelling as 
near to him he would have turned his be- 
wildered steps to her, and probably he would 
have revealed and confessed all that was in 
But it was too late to go 
over the cliffs to Rillage, and his mind was 
not yet sufficiently recovered from the shock 
it had received to think of anything but how 
he might gain a little time. He was turning 
his back upon a meeting inexpressibly dis- 
tasteful and trying to him, and instinct 
guided him to the only friend near at hand 
who could in the least understand him. 

The Vicarage was apparently deserted ; 
there was no Babel of voices in any of the 
rooms, and no one looked through any door 
as he entered and straightway ascended the 
staircase to the little attic in the roof, which 
Mr. Cunliffe had chosen for his study. It 


It was the mechanical result of | 








looked more like a tent than a room, for to | 


please Pansy the sloping ceiling, which de- 
scended almost to the skirting-board, had 
been painted in bright, broad stripes, and a 
thick Persian carpet covered the floor. In 
the centre was a small writing-table, on which 
a lamp was standing. The low dormer win- 
dow was thrown wide open, showing a field 
of deep blue sky studded with stars, among 
which the moon was riding attended by a 
soft luminous cloud. The all-prevalent 
under-tone of the sea sounded deeper and 


purer here than in the village street, and the | 


only sounds mingling with it were the occa- 


sional jangling of the bells in the church | 


tower close by. 

Mr. Cunliffe was deeply intent upon his 
book. His high, narrow forehead rested 
upon a thin, white hand, whilst the other was 
laid flat upon the old volume on his desk. 
It was evident that he was too absorbed to 
hear either the bells, or the entrance of his 
friend. Justin closed the door behind him, 
but he did not look up. His lips moved 
slightly, as if forming the words beneath his 
eye, or whispering some brief, half-unconscious 
prayer. It was a deep sigh from Justin that 


at last aroused him, and he lifted up his head, 
fixing his pre-occupied eyes upon him at first 
with a dreamy abstraction, but waking with 
a sudden start into keen concern and watch- 
fulness. 

“Justin!” he exclaimed, “what is the 
matter with you?” 
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“T have had a blow,” he answered in an 
unsteady tone. He felt as if he had received 
a blow literally, and was staggering under its 
force. Mr. Cunliffe sprang up and pushed 
him into his own chair. 

“Ts it Pansy?” he asked in a choked 
voice ; “ has anything happened to Pansy ?” 

“ No, no,” said Justin, recovering himself a 
little ; “‘ Pansy is all right, thank God! But 
Philip, my brother has come back after all 
these years.” 

* And is that a blow to you?” cried his 
friend. 

“Tt is a great blow to me,” answered Justin; 
“a terrible misfortune.” 

A fresh outburst of the bells suddenly 
filled the attic with their deafening clangour. 
Justin laid his arms upon the desk and 
dropped his face uponthem. For a minute 
or two Mr. Cunliffe gazed at him with an 
almost blank stare of astonishment, and then 
he moved away from him to the little case- 
ment in the roof, and looked across the valley 
to the glittering windows of the house on the 
opposite cliff. All day long there had been 
in his heart a deep, subtle, all-pervading 
sense of almost heavenly happiness and love. 
He was witnessing a living parable of the 
love of God towards His returning prodigals. 
The house yonder had thrown its door wide 
open to receive its long-lost son, and all the 
mirth and gladness that had surrounded him 
had seemed but the counterpart andsimilitude 
of the rejoicing in the presence of God over a 
repentant sinner. Such a day of realising 
the unseen and eternal realities had seldom 
fallen to his lot, and he had been rapt away 
into a trance of spiritual ecstasy, from which 
Justin’s entrance had roughly and painfully 
recalled him to earth and its contradictions. 
| Justin!” he exclaimed in a tone of bitter 
| anguish, as if the cry had been wrung from 
the very depths of his heart, “Justin, can 
you be a Christian?” 

It was the poignant grief of his friend’s 
voice, rather than his words, that smote on 
Justin’s ear. He lifted up his head, and 
showed a face disturbed by contending 
emotions. The tranquil, prosperous, satis- 
fied expression had already faded away from 
his handsome features, He looked anxious 
and bewildered; but he was no _ longer 
stunned by his blow. His brain was be- 
stirring itself; but at this moment it exerted 
itself only on the words that Philip Cunliffe 
had just uttered. He looked across at him 
with an air of anger and indignation. 

“ How can you ask me if I am a Chris- 
tian?” he said, “you, who know what my 


‘life has been! Who has seen me plan 
| and toil for the good of all about me, if you 
| have not? Am I not a good son, a good 
father, a good landlord, a good friend, 





Philip? You know, if any man knows, | 


whether I have shirked any call of duty. 
Do not you know what my faith is? I hold 


| the same creed that you do; I ama priestin | 
| orders, as you are. Surely if any friends ever | 
took sweet council together, and walked to | 
the house of God in company, it is you and | 


I who have done so. Why do you ask me # 
I can be a Christian ?” 


tion, with a secret and irresistible doubt. 
What had his religious life been if it had not 
really been subject to the laws of Christ? 
He was well known as a religious man; he 
owed much of his influence to his reputation 
for piety. There were few men of his ac- 
quaintance who so fairly deserved the name 
of Christian. Yet his heart shrank and fell 
as he tried to look at himself, and at the 


now. 

“Justin,” said his friend, in a voice almost 
as low and quiet as the voice of his con- 
science, “if a younger brother of Christ’s 
had been lost to Him for many years, lost in 
sin, and misery, and estrangement, would He 
have felt it as a terrible misfortune when he 
came home again?” 

“No, no; impossible!” he answered. 

“*T know thy works, and charity, and 
service, and faith, and thy patience,’” quoted 
Philip Cunliffe, “who should know them 
better than me? But there must be some- 
thing wrong with you, Justin. To bea true 


feel as He felt, to live as He lived. It is to 
have the same mind that was in Him; to be, 
all of us, as Christ in the world ; each one in 
our own sphere of duty. To forget ourselves 
is to remember Christ; to forsake all is to 
follow Him. It is a height far above me, 
but I am reaching forward to it; and the 
summit is all glory, and peace, and joy. 
But oh! Justin, it is far above me yet.” 

“Tt is immeasurably above me,” groaned 
Justin as his head sank again upon his hands. 
*‘T thought I was one of His loyal disciples, 
but I feel now as if I had never heard His 
voice calling me.” 

“Ts it a dark hour?” asked his friend’s 
quiet voice. 

“ Ttisutter darkness,” he answered. ‘‘ Have 
I been false, or is religion all a lie? I have 
no hold on Christ at this moment. Is it 
possible that He has never reached out His 





His voice faltered as he repeated the ques- | 


long prosperous course his life had run till 


Christian is to think as Christ thought, to 
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hand to me? Have I been building my 
house on sand, whilst I believed I was on a 
rock ?” 

“Have you seen your brother yet?” asked 
Philip Cunliffe. 

“No,” he answered looking up again; 
“the news struck me down as if I had had a 
blow. Icould not face him just then, and 
I sent Pansy on to meet him first. No one 
on earth knows the trouble and difficulty 
lying before me; and I cannot tell you to- 
night, Philip.” 

‘But you will go home and welcome your 
brother?” he said. 

“JT must,” he replied, “and the sooner 
the better. I ran down here to gain a 
moment’s breathing time. Have you seen 
him?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cunliffe; “we had a 
short thanksgiving service this morning, and 
all the village came to the church. He 
seemed deeply moved, even to tears; I 
could hear his voice joining in the prayers. 
We cannot judge yet; but there is hope that 
he is weary of his long career of wilfulness, 
and is come home a changed man. I have 
been thinking of him all day, coming back 
penniless, and foot-sore, and travel-stained, 
to find no father to bid him welcome. That 
must be a bitter blank to him.” 

“He could not expect to find his father 
alive,” said Justin somewhat sternly ; “ but I 
must go and see him for myself, I suppose. 
I hope to Heaven he is a changed man; for 
he will do little good to himself or any one 
else if he is not changed. He was a shallow, 
obstinate, selfish lad when he went away; 
and if he remains the same as a man, God 
forgive me! but I cannot rejoice at his 
coming back again.” 


CHAPTER XX.—LOOKING BACK. 


Justin retraced his path homeward slowly. 
The time had not come yet for confronting 


| the dim questions of right and wrong which 
| were beginning to awaken into life in his 


brain. At present he must concentrate him- 
self on the duty immediately before him, 
which he could not delay any longer; that 
of seeing his unwelcome brother, and giving 
him a reception as nearly approaching a wel- 
come as could be. 

The hall-door stood open, as it always did 
during the summer months, and he entered 
his home unnoticed. The drawing-room 
door was open too, and he could see the 
group within whilst remaining unseen him- 
self. Pansy had thrown off her hat and 
mantle, which were tossed carelessly aside 





on a chair, and was sitting beside her uncle, 
with her blue eyes fastened upon him as he 
spoke. Mrs. Herford was gazing at him with 
an unusual tenderness in her expression ; 
and Jenny Cunliffe was listening to the 
traveller’s stories with rapt attention. These 
women were petting him, and spoiling him 
already. Justin could not help owning that 
he was a good-looking, animated, and attrac- 
tive scapegrace. There was not a trace of 
the returning prodigal about him. He was 
wearing one of Justin’s own suits, and wore 
it with an air of proprietorship, altogether 
different from the awkward and embarrassed 
aspect of a man dressed in borrowed clothing. 
His face was lit up with smiles ; and he was 
talking with a happy fluency of his wandering 
life. Pansy’s rosy lips were parted, as if she 
could scarcely breathe, until the exciting 
narrative of his adventures was ended. 
Justin felt that if he could have seen his 
brother ragged, and travel-stained, and 
troubled, as Philip Cunliffe had depicted 
him, he might more easily have received 
him to his heart. But here was the same 
Richard as of old, not another ; self-satisfied 
and shallow-hearted ; quite content with the 
present moment, having no penitence for 
the past, and no earnest resolution of amend- 
ment in the future. 

“There is my father!” cried Pansy, start- 
ing up as he passed over the threshold, and 
hastening to drag him forward to his brother ; 
“Uncle Dick is come home again after all 
these years ; poor Uncle Dick!” 

She pronounced the last words shyly, and 
looked from one to the other with an inno- 
cent delight shining through her eyes. She 
almost expected to see them fall upon one 
another’s neck, and embrace each other, like 
the pictures she had seen of the lost son 
welcomed home again. Mrs. Herford looked 
on with a momentary thrill of terror agitating 
her calm seli-complacency. Here were these 
two sons of hers meeting: Justin the usurper, 
and Richard, the rightful heir. How would 
they meet one another? How would they 
adjust their contending claims? Would 
Justin give his brother welcome, or would he 
order him out of the house, the house he had 
forfeited? Would Richard fire up, as he had | 
been wont to do, and meet Justin with a | 
tempest of accusation and reproach? The 
terror deepened upon her as her two sons 
looked steadily into one angther’s faces in | 
silence, before Justin stretched out his hand | 
to Richard. 

“Well, Justin?” said Richard haughtily. 

“ Welcome home, Richard,” he said slightly | 
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emphasizing the word home. That was their 
greeting after nearly fifteen years’ separation ; 
but Mrs. Herford heaved a deep sigh of 
relief, whilst Pansy’s look of innocent delight 
changed into one of intense astonishment. 
The little party broke up very soon after, for 
Richard could not resume his jaunty, light- 
hearted talk in Justin’s gloomy presence. 
Pansy lingered behind the others for a 
minute or two with her father, whose grave 
face had awakened already some vague mis- 
givings. She laid her hands upon his 
shoulders, and looked at him with all her 
It seemed as if 
she had some question to ask, which she 
could not put into words, and which no 
words of his could answer. He gazed back 
into the depths of her appealing eyes un- 
flinchingly, until the thin, blue-veined lids 


' closed on them, and Pansy hid her face on 


his breast, clinging to him with a deprecating 
tenderness in her clasp. 

“Father!” she murmured, “are not you 
glad to have him home again ?” 

“Not yet, my darling,” he answered 
solemnly ; “ pray God I may be some day!” 

Then Pansy kissed him again and again, 
and silently went her way, and left him 
alone. 

He was quite alone at last; all the house 
was quiet with the quietness of night iollow- 
ing close upon the cheerful sounds of day. 
The drawing-room, a pretty, pleasant room, 
filled with such knick-knacks as a young girl 
like Pansy loves to gather about her, kept 
the traces of its recent occupants. The 
chairs were drawn up beside his mother’s 
sofa, where they had been sitting in a happy 
group, until his entrance broke it up. ‘The 
windows were still open to admit the scented 
evening air, though a fire was burning on the 
hearth ; and Justin drew his seat up to it, as 
if he felt cold, and sat down with his chin 
resting on his hands and his eyes staring 
into the glowing embers. 

He had no absolutely new subject for con- 
sideration. He could recall hour after hour 
of close deliberation in the earlier years of 
his possession, when he had gone through all 
the arguments for and against himself, never 
coming to a definite verdict or decision. He 
had frequently bewildered and perplexed 
himself with the question of what he must do 
if Richard ever came home. If Richard 
came home! But he was come now; and 
the subject of deliberation had changed into 
a point on which action was necessary. He 
could no longer pursue the even tenor of his 
way, without settling to his own satisfaction 





whether it was the right way ornot. “There 
is a way that seemeth good unto a man; but 
the end of that way is death.” Justin was 
suddenly forced to look at the end ; and the 
misgivings that had been lulled to slumber in 
his soul were awaking into vigorous life. 

Was he now to act upon old Richard Her- 
ford’s will, as it had been written under the 
influence of strong and bitter resentment 
against his truant son? or upon old Richard 
Herford’s will, as he knew it to be, when the 
old man’s dim eyes made the mistake which 
consigned the wrong document to the flames? 

The change in the father’s mind, from re- 
sentment to forgiveness, had not made his 
son one whit fitter to succeed to the estate. 
There was not the shadow of a question that 
Justin was the better man; the one most 
qualified to carry on the name of the family 
into which he had been adopted, and to work 
out the greatest benefit to all concerned ; 
even to Richard himself, if he continued to 
be the reckless spendthrift he had always 
been. 

This was no longer asubtle problem to be 
tracked through the mazes of his brain, and 
left at last in some dark lurking-place. It 
had leaped suddenly into a question of duty, 
to be clearly defined, and rigorously followed 
out. The son, who had despised and for- 
feited his birthright, was beneath the roof of 
his long line of forefathers. He was of the 
same blood as the first Herford who had 
built these strong walls generations ago, 
which now sheltered the last scion of their 
race. A long line of Herfords seemed to be 
trooping past him in the ghostly stillness of 
the night. Was it for a stranger they had 
worked, and toiled, and saved? Did they 
reject their latest. heir, because he had failed 
as a spoiled boy to fulfil the duties of his 
early manhood? There could be but one 
answer to that. 

But it was not merely the dead Herfords 
and Richard he had to consider. There was 
his mother, who had no settlement made upon 
her by her husband’s first will, which had left 
her utterly dependent upon Richard. And 
there was Pansy: he must think of her. 
She was the very daughter of the place; the 
flower and crown of it. He could no more 
think of Herford apart from Pansy, than he 
could imagine Pansy living anywhere but at 
Herford. All the fairness of the sky, and the 
sweetness of the air, and the luxuriance of 
the flowers seemed to centrein her. She had 
grown out of them all, like some rare blossom, 
that had had all favourable influences playing 
about it. Could she exist in any other ~lace ? 
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The faint, soft rose-bloom of her cheeks, and 
the richer crimson of her lips, and the clear 
shining of her eyes, would they not fade and 
pale in any other air? Pansy’s heart would 
break if she must leave Herford ; and was it 
just that Richard’s delayed return, after fifteen 
years of wilful absence, should push out those 
whose heart-strings had wound round and 
round the place in happy memories and 
innocent associations ? 

Justin saw now, looking back with mourn- 
fully keen eyes, that he had suffered himself 
to drift into this dangerous channel, rather 
than distinctly chosen to enter upon it. It 
had been easier, and had seemed wiser, to 
keep his own counsel, and suffer affairs to 
take their course, than to publish the mistake 
that had been made. That far-off time could 
not be recalled ; and suddenly he discovered 
the heavy chain he had forged for himself. 
He was in the very prime of life; held in 
high esteem throughout the country; the 
best Herford of Herford that had ever lived 
within those old walls. There was not a 
fleck upon his reputation, nor an apparent 
flaw in his character. He had almost doubled 
the value of the estate, and had greatly in- 








creased the prosperity of his little village. 
His influence was great, both in religious and 
political circles; and he exercised it with a 
scrupulous conscience. He was useful, and 
rejoiced in his usefulness. Was he to throw 
it all to the winds and beggar himself, his 
mother, and Pansy, because a good-for-no- 
thing scapegrace had seen fit to return from 
some far-off country, where he had wasted 
his life and substance in riotous living? If 
he did, Richard would soon squander the 
estate away, and go off on his wanderings 
again. What good would come of that to any 
one? 

At this turn in his reflections a subtle 
memory of familiar words stirred softly in his 
brain: “Where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also, The light of the body is 
the eye; if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 
No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other ; or else 
he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 





SLEEP. 


O GENTLE Sleep! the gracious gift and blest, 
Of God’s own sending ; 

O sacred Sleep! dear foretaste of that rest 
Which knows no ending ; 

Sweet promise of that far-off Paradise 


Of calm release, 


Where weary ones may lean on Jesus’ breast, 
And close their eyes, 


¥ And be at peace! 


Earth “ presses down”; the hearts that would ascend 
Droop, faint and weary ; 

So distant seems the life-long journey’s end, 
The way so dreary ; 

Each day’s fierce struggle tires us out, as though 
We could no more, 

Then comes Thine handmaid, Sleep, our griefs to tend, 
With balm for woe, 


And strength in store. 
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We lay us down in peace,—Thy touch divine 
Our eyelids closing ; 

Darkness,—T hy secret place, becomes the shrine 
Of our reposing ; 

Gently we breathe our souls into Thy care, 
So glad to be 

One day more near to that home-rest of Thine, 

Which we may share 

With saints and Thee. 
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So night by night we linger at Thy feet, 
Until the morning ; 
Glimpses of heaven, bright visions pure and sweet, 
Our dreams adorning ; 
And if Thy voice, kind Lord, we seem to hear, 
‘rhat word most blest 
For willing souls, with sympathy replete, 
Falls on our ear, 
“*Sleep,—take your rest !” 
GENEVIEVE M. I, IRONS. 
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THE PATHOS OF LIFE. 


Thoughts for the Mew Pear. 
By HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


“Hear my prayer, O Lord, and give ear unto my cry; hold not Thy peace at my tears: for I am a stranger 


with Thee, and a sojourner, 


hee is in this Psalm a deep pathos. 

It is the outcry of a man sorely 
troubled by the mystery of life—its vicis- 
situdes, disappointments, and sorrows—of 
a man whose own life was disquieted and 
precarious. 

It is generally thought to have been writ- 
ten by David, when Absalom committed 
treason against his father’s throne. There 
are disappointments and wrongs which blot 
out every light of life; and to affections so 
tender as David’s this was one of them. 
Such a trial would account for its peculiar 
wail of distress, and for such moralisings as 
“ He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
who shall gather them.” 

But it is mainly the mystery of human life 
and sorrow, of which this is but an instance, 
that troubles him. 

In this Psalm how his faith struggles with 
the facts of his experience! David finds no 
solution of the difficulty, and yet his piety 
labours to acquiesce and trust. He charges: 
his tongue that it does not murmur, especially 
in the presence of the ungodly ; and-he is 
“dumb with silence.” Then, again, ashe 
broods over his sorrow and desolation, his 
heart “grows hot within him,” and -he can 
no longer refrain. He breaks out in bold 
expostulations—utters bitter words of re- 
proach and sarcasm. Why should life be so 
full of suffering, especially seeing that it is so 
transient? Once again piety gets the better 
of resentment, and reproach melts into 
prayer. And with unspeakable pathos he 
pleads that God will remove the stroke of 
His hand beneath which he is being con- 
sumed. He presses his prayer with strong 
crying and tears. Will not God pity him, 
seeing that life is so short and precarious ; 
that he is but a stranger and a sojourner 
here, as all his fathers were? Will not God 
turn away His anger, and permit him some 
brightness and cheer before this transient 
life shall end ? 

The words “ strangers” and “ sojourners ” 
have analogous meanings. <A “stranger” is 
one who is in a foreign country; a “so- 
journer” is one who is passing through it. 
It is not a personal estimate merely, it is a 


]} common human characteristic, “I am a 
stranger and a sojourner, as all my fathers 





as all my fathers were.’””-—PsALm xxxix. 12. 


were.” There is nothing to restrict the 
characterization ; transitoriness, dependence, 
helplessness are common conditions of our 
human creaturehood. 

This is both a fact and a feeling. 

It is a fact ; true of all men. Whether we 
will or not, we sojourn upon the earth but a 
little while. However deeply we may root 
Ourselves, we have no permanent place ; how- 
ever firmly we may build, we have no “con- 
tinuing city.” No doubt the transitoriness 
of various experiences in life has different 
measures. We are not all strangers and 
sojourners in the same degree. Some find 
resting-places, and reciprocate sympathies 
that are much more permanent than those of 
others. Some pass through a long life with 
but little dislocation or change ; they inherit 
ancestral possessions ; they steadily prosper, 
or quietly live ; they know no expatriation, no 
reverse. The youth does not migrate from 
his home; the man does not change his 
citizenship. In the place where he was born, 
or first'struck his roots, there he lives, and 
multiplies his relationship and dies. Others, 
again, realise human love; they have gene- 
rous sympathies, and repose generous con- 
fidences ; they open their hearts to human 
attachments, as the flowers open to the sun ; 
they are slow to suspect, ready to recipro- 
cate. If they change their locality they are 
rapidly at home in a new social circle. Such 
realise the fact of strangerhood in its smallest 
degree. Aman who for three score years and 
ten has lived without change or trouble does 
not so vividly realise the feelings of transi- 
toriness. 

Very different are the experiences of others. 
They are tossed about by circumstances, 
enterprises fail, friends disappoint, they have 
no opportunities of very deeply striking their 
roots, they “never continue in one stay.” 
Perhaps a cold caution of life is forced upon 
them ; their confidence is abused, and hesi- 
tation and suspicion are generated; they 
walk the paths of life as men walk lonely 
ways of ill repute, with a necessary feeling of 
guardedness, if not of suspicion. Men will take 
advantage of them if they can. It is not 
necessary to go to foreign lands, or to tra- 
verse seas and deserts to feel the heart of a 
stranger. We may know the cold solitari- 
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ness of crowded cities, the loneliness to 
which we may be left by selfish or un- 
sympathizing men, justified somewhat, it may 
be, by the limitations of life, or by our own 
proud self-reliance. 

What strangers some men are even to their 
own most familiar friends, strangers in their 
own households! The lonely traveller whom 
continents may separate from his friends 
may be a stranger, but he is hastening to a 
home where eager hearts anticipate his com- 
ing, and generous love will greet him. He 
who, through necessity of circumstance or 
peculiarity of nature, is a stranger at his own 
fireside, is lonely beyond all other men. 
For him there is no home. His heart know- 
eth its own bitterness, and no stranger—or 
friend—can intermeddle with it. So that the 
experience of strangerhood has many varie- 
ties and degrees of intensity. 

Yet the fact is true of all. Even when lived 
under the most favourable conditions, and 
continued to its utmost span, life on earth is 
but a sojourning—the sojourning of a stran- 
ger. And how seldom the best is realised! 
How much oftener frequent change and pre- 
mature arrest are the experience of men ! 

But the fee/ing is even in excess of the fact ; 
with religious men it is a cherished sentiment. 
It is enhanced by the contrast of a higher 
and more abiding world; contrasting the 
perfect joys and the unending duration of the 
life after death, with the maimed and transient 


enjoyments of life here, “they confess that | 


they are strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 
Nor does this imply perverted or morbid 
views of life. No man more fully or intensely 


enjoys the good of this life, its providential | 


gifts, its pure affections, its social pleasures, 
than the religious man. For he connects 
these with the Heavenly Father’s love, puts 
upon them a construction of loving goodness 
and personal purpose which no other man 
can. They are more than gifts, they are 
tokens; and as such he heartily uses and 
enjoys them. But if his comparative estimates 
of the two worlds be true, he cannot in the 
very nature of things judge this life in its 
good and permanence as being equal to that. 
Whatever the joy of his good in this life, 
he has far greater joy in the assured reversion 
of the “far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

The appeal is from the ignorance and 
helplessness of life to the pity of God, the 
infinite Father who sees and understands it 
all. 

I. As strangers and sojourners on the 
earth, we understand life but imperfectly, and 


on this ground we appeal to the All-knowing. 
It is one of our commonest complaints of 
life, that its mystery is so great, that we 
understand it so little. And it is one of the 
commonest of religious appeals to our faith, 
that because of our necessary ignorance we 
should put ourselves into the Heavenly 
Father’s hand. A thousand things illustrate 
this ignorance and its piteousness. The 
future of course is absolutely unknown to us; 
our forecast, however sagaciously formed, 
and whatever elements of certainty and con- 
tinuousness there may be in it, is at the 
mercy of a thousand contingencies. Who 
knows what will happen at the very next step 
of his life, when he turns the next corner, 
speaks the next word, carries out his next 
purpose? How much of our life already 
has been determined for us, the family into 
which we were born, the school in which we 
were educated, the church with which we wor- 
shipped, the place where we dwelt, the 
business we followed, the friendships we 
formed, the most sacred and intimate of our 
relationships, our prosperity or our adversity, 
our health or sickness, our happiness or 
misery, a chance meeting in the street, a 
casual word in conversation, an introduction 
in social life, a paragraph in a newspaper. 
Mere accidents will rule no true man’s life, 
his character will control and use occasions, 
but many of the chief factors of our experi- 
ence have been accidents. The difference 
between one man and another lies in the 
strength and wisdom with which accidents are 
dealt with. Nosurprisal can betray a true man 
intowrong. Whatever may befall, great prin- 





| ciples will intuitively guide him; and yet 
| bow much of the form and direction of life 
|has been determined by the unforeseen! 
| How little we can forecast so as to determine ! 
Our life is doubtless a plan, we fulfil great 
purposes, but the plan and the purposes are 
such to God’s thought rather than to our 
own. We may determine principles, events 
we cannot determine. 

Hence we so imperfectly use the oppor- 
tunities of life. It is not every man who has 
the ready wisdom—presence of mind we call 
it—to do the right thing at the right moment. 
Half an hour afterwards we have formed the 
right judgment, we see what should have 
been done, but it is half an hour too late for 
doing it. The judgment that determined 
action had to be formed at the moment, and, 
right or wrong, it was irreversible. 

Duty is often a sudden demand. The man 
who has most assiduously cultured right 





principles is not thereby made infallible; he 
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may mistake the thing to be done, but the 
intuitive prompting of right principles, the 
prayerful desire breathed to God, the quick 
response to the touch and illumination of 
God’s Spirit, are the surest, the only guidance 
that the circumstances admit of. 

Temptation is often a sudden surprise. 
There is an instinct of goodness that will 
make a true man recoil from it, however 
plausible it may be. But the weak, undis- 
ciplined fool, the man who has bestowed no 
culture upon his principles, exercised no dis- 
cipline upon his passions, yields to it and is 
damaged, perhaps ruined. He is like a 
pennant blown by every wandering wind. 
He does not see the peril. He has no finely 
cultured sensibilities to alarm him; his moral 
organization is not so delicately strung as to 
make him feel the deterioration of the moral 
atmosphere, and he is “led captive by the 
devil at his will.” 

The path of life is compassed with perils, 
it is ambushed at every step, our “ adversary 
the devil as a roaring lion goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour.” We never lack 
tempters, every day’s business brings tempta- 
tions to unrighteousness ; every intercourse 
with our fellows has its temptations to 
insincerity and selfishness. We cannot walk 
the streets without evil suggestion; every 
tavern solicits the drunkard, every loose 
woman the sensualist. If we could always 
calculate beforehand we might maintain our 
integrity, but evil comes in novel forms, and 
in great surprises—we are “strangers and 
sojourners upon earth.” 

David’s special trouble was his ignorance 
of the providence of life, the mystery of suf- 
fering. How inscrutable the processes that 
God is conducting with us ; the present dis- 
appointment, and bereavement, and sorrow! 
When the experience is ended, and we look 
back, we may perhaps comprehend it some- 
what, but how utterly mysterious at the 
moment! Even to the good—nay, from this 
point of view, most of all to the good—how 
dark a problem the sufferings of life are! Oh, 
it is infinitely pathetic to see the inquiring 


| saintly man standing mutely before the dark 











curtain of the future, anxious to know what he 
may do, and no hand to lift it; looking up in 
aggrieved surprise to see God’s thunderbolts 
launched against Aim, His hand uplifted to 
smite him, His face of stern, severe purpose 
turned upon him. There is for him no solu- 
tion, no comfért, but to trust amid it all, to 
hold with a firm faith to the providence and 
pity of God. 

Whatever science or philosophy may be 





able to tell us concerning the causes and 
laws of things that have been, they are 
utterly powerless to forecast the future, ignorant 
of what it will be, without inspirations that 
may prepare us for it. It is no consolation 
in the pains, and sorrows, and bereavements 
of life, to be told that they are the ordina- 
tions of fate, the inevitable effects of natural, 
immutable law. The very heartlessness of 
such a conviction aggravates the anguish ; 
the legitimate, the benevolent accompani- 
ment of such a doctrine is suicide. When 
life becomes intolerable, if there be no 
religious obligation, no conditional hereafter, 
why should it be continued ? 


“ Who shall force the ill-pleased guest 
To sit out his full time, or blame him if he go ?”’ 





This was the old fatalistic solution of Pagan 
Greece and Rome; and, on materialistic 
principles, it is difficult to condemn it. If 
there de no God, no hereafter, and if the 
sorrows of life become too keen, nay, if I 
am even tired of life, and have no imperative 
ties to it, let me leave it. 

Again the position is one of infinite pathos. | 
Only the thought of a wise and loving God, 
who orders all the things of life as may seem 
wise to Him and good for me, can be a com- | 
fort and a strength amid its miseries. Only | 
this recognition can give relief to its sorrow | 
and weariness. To Him we can cry, our 
sorrow can beseech Him. We can appeal 
to His pitifulness ; urge the pathos of our 
condition, our ignorance, our helplessness. 

II. Because we are strangers and so- 
journers on the earth, the joy that we can 
get out of its good is imperfect and limited. 
We do not possess it long enough to learn 
its wise uses, What in life is more affecting 
than the loss of accumulated learning, of wise 
experience in a mature man? He dies, and 
the gathered knowledge and wisdom of his 
life die with him. How little of them he can 
put into books, or in any way transmit to 
those who come after him! Each new-born 
child begins life in ignorance : he must learn | 
the very alphabet of things. And when he | 
has grown old and learnt the deeper meaning | 
and wiser uses of things, he must die and 
leave them. What mistakes in life inex- 
perience makes! The young foolish inheritor 
of wealth, the youth in the first days of self- 
directed life—how his folly mistakes the true 
uses of things! How his passidn abuses them! 
How he sows the iniquities of his youth, for 
the terrible reaping of long-after years ! 

How pathetic again the position is! Igno- 
rant, impetuous, generous, misapprehending 
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youth, in the unrestrained use of powerful 
tempters to passion and folly—playing with 
edged tools, treasuring up a terrible retribu- 
tion, rashly sporting with tremendous forces 
of life, preparing for himself physical disease, 
pecuniary difficulties, damaged faculty, a 
degraded moral nature, a bitter repentance, 
an agonizing remorse. Enjoyment of life he 
calls it—the drunkard’s cup, the spendthrift’s 
riot, the haunt of licentiousness ! 

Or he sets himself to ‘get on in life,” 
narrows his aims, imbues his spirit with a 
temper of utter worldliness, nurtures a 
selfishness, amasses money and 


| grows in the love of it, or he climbs higher in 





| social life and feeds the pride of it, lives ina 


grander style, and thinks himself great be- 
cause he has money to spend—oh, the un- 
speakable pathos of it! How men mis- 
apprehend life! If they would but wisely use 
their wealth, if they would but purely fix 
their affections, if they would but nobly 
direct their faculties, if they would but 
religiously attemper their life, what a high 
satisfaction they would realise! For every 
bestowment of God has its uses, every gift of 
providence its cell of honey, only our infatu- 
ated alchemy turns it into a cell of poison. 
How surely men find this out! The ways 
of life are full of them—men with whom the 
pleasures of life are past, passion has 
burned itself out, and the early sowing has 
ripened to its harvest, “possessing the ini- 
quities of their youth ;” empty-hearted, with- 
out gathered respect, or matured wisdom, or 
reverend goodness; frivolous, remorseful, 
contemptible, gaunt, sinking into an un- 
honoured grave, “dying as a fool dieth.” 
From beginning to end life has been a 
blunder. Its true good has been mistaken. 
Evil has been called good, and good evil. 
Is it not piteous even to tears ? Does not the 
heart of the wise, does not the better heart 
of the fool himself pray—‘‘ I am a stranger 
and a sojourner, as all my fathers were.” 
‘¢ Spare me, that I may recover strength be- 
fore I go hence, and be no more seen ?” 
III. Because we are “strangers and 
sojourners on the earth,” we can hold the 
things of life with only a precarious grasp. 
None of us can possess them long. None of 
us is sure of possessing them even for a day. 
What a picture might be painted, what 


” 


| moralisings might be indulged, concerning 


the uncertainty and transiency of human pos- 
sessions, founded upon instances that we have 
all of us known! the rich man building his 
mansion, and another tenanting it; the 
merchant his barns, and congratulating his 





soul on its much goods laid up for many 
years, and the summons coming “ this night ; ” 
Belshazzar over his wine-cup, and the hand- 
writing on the wall; men labouring to found 
a family, and bereaved of their children. 

“ Death’s shafts fly thick! Here falls the village swain; 

And there his pampered lord! ‘he cup goes round, 

And who so artful as to put it by? 

’Tis long since death had the majority ; 

Yet strange! the living lay it not to heart.” 

How often the cup is dashed from our lips 
just when we have raised it to drink! No 
wealth, no power, no cunning can give us 
immunity. The very throne is made desolate ; 
the Queen has wept a long widowhood. Its 
heir hovers for weeks on the verge of the 
grave, and the nation cries to God in prayer, 
“because there is none other that helpeth.” 
Is there a circle out of which some precious 
life has not fallen? How fortunes tumble 
down! How “riches make to themselves 
wings!” Such moralisings are no mere senti- 
ment, they come from the bitter experiences 
of common life. Not one of our possessions 
to-day is assured to us for to-morrow. “ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the grass.” 

This is another element of the pathos of life, 
and of its prayer. Out of this condition 
of transiency and uncertainty we lift our cry 
to Him whose “ years do not change.” In 
calm, eternal strength He sitteth above the 
heavens, ‘the ever-living God, though all 
the creatures die.” It is the appeal to His 
pity of our mortal weakness—an appeal 
which He Himself recognises, for “ He know- 
eth our frame, and remembereth that we are 
but dust.” We cry to the unchanging that 
through all our changes He would be our 
God, our “ portion ””—He who is better than 
all His gifts, who continues when all things 
else fail. “ We spend our years as a tale 
that is told.” Our past is as a dream, our days 
as a weaver’s shuttle. The days that are 
before us will be shorter than the days that 
are past; for life moves with accelerated 
speed. As we to-day remember twenty or 
thirty yéars ago, and wonder what has been 
in the interval ; so shall we, when the last 
day of life comes, remember what now is, 
and be startled to find that life has gone. 
May God “so teach us to number our 
days as that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom !” 

Thank God, He will take our lives into 
His own hand, Himself become our eternal 
rest, our guide unto death, and our portion 
for ever. “Strangers and sojourners” we 
may be here, but He will be our dwelling- 
place through all generations. 
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SOME NOBLE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN. 


By SARAH TYTLER, AvTHOR oF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” AND 
‘¢ PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


I.—ANNE ASCUE (concluded), 


L* the following spring (after an attempt 
had been made to bring Latimer under the 
power of the Heresy Act, which failed on his 
appealing to the King), the Catholic party, 
with Wriothesley and Gardiner at their head, 
exasperated, it is supposed, by being balked 
of so important a victim, had Anne Ascue 
arrested a second time. On this occasion 
she was brought before the Council at Green- 
wich. It is likely that she came in a barge 
down the river. The time must have been 
near the first of May, when in the country 
lads and lasses went out in joyful bands into 
the fields to cut down and drag back the 
Maypole, and gather garlands of the early 
summer flowers, singing as they went— 


“We bring the summer home.”’ 


The summer of Anne’s life was yet in its 
prime ; but whatever the rippling water, with 
its green banks, or the rustic barges passing 
her, might have said to her of quiet country 
places, and peaceful happy lives lived on to 
old age there, too many “ great sea billows” 
of the stormy ocean of life had already passed 
over her devoted head, for her to dream of 
doing anything save resisting unto death for 
conscience and the Lord’s sake. It looks 
rather as if she were weary of the world, and 
longing, if it were God’s will, to be gone. 
Burnet says of her second examination, “‘She 
seemed very indifferent what they did with 
her.” And whatever shadow of wavering 
may be found in her earlier examinations, 
there is not a trace of it in those which 
followed. She stood firm as one whose feet 
were on a rock. Like some others who 
were destined to die for the truth, she grew 
in steadfastness, the Lord helping His taith- 
ful servant as the trial waxed hotter and 
hotter, and approached its awful, glorious 
termination. 

Before the Council at Greenwich, Anne 
Ascue was under examination, pressed and 
tried in every way, for five long hours. She 
was asked of her relations’with ‘“ Master 
Kyme,” and, as it were indignant with this 
meddling in her private affairs, she first 
referred the Council to the Chancellor, and 
when they were not content, said that if it 
were the King’s pleasure to hear her, she 
would show him the truth.* She was told that 





* Fuller remarks, “‘ Perchance she would only answer to the 





it was not meet for the King to be troubled 
with her. She answered that Solomon was 
reckoned the wisest king that ever lived, yet 
misliked he not to hear two poor common 
women, much more his grace a simple woman 
and his faithful subject. 

The Lord Chancellor Wriothesley de- 
manded her opinion on the sacrament. And 
she replied more unequivocally than she had 
yet spoken, “I believe that so oft asIin a 
Christian congregation do receive the bread 
in remembrance of Christ’s death and with 
thanksgiving, according to His holy institu- 
tion, I receive therewith the fruits also of His 
most glorious passion.” 

Notwithstanding the frankness of her 
speech, the Bishop of Winchester, who was 





her principal antagonist, bade her make a | 


more direct answer. 
sing a new song of the Lord in a strange 
land.” He averred shé spoke in parables. 
She defended herself on the ground that it 
was best for him, for if she showed the open 
truth he would not accept it. Then he said 
(without much dignity in his rudeness) that 
she was a parrot. And she told him with 


She said, “I will not 


true native dignity that she was ready to | 


suffer all things at his hands, not only his 
rebukes, but all that should follow besides ; 
yea, and all that gladly. 


Burnet, after recording with regard to this | 


scene that Anne Ascue made some sharp 


repartees to the Bishop of Winchester, writes | 
naively of her share of the war of words, | 


“Some liked the wit and freedom of her 
discourse, but others thought she was too 
forward,” 

At the close of the ordeal Anne was 
conveyed by the clerk of the Council to the 
house of a lady whom she calls ‘“ Lady 
Garnish,” and where no doubt she was 
sufficiently guarded. The next day her 
examination was resumed, and when she 
would not unsay her words, her judges, as if 
they had lost patience with her, “ bade her 
go by.” 

At length Lord Lisle and Lord Essex, 
who, as she was persuaded, shared her belief, 
but conformed to the fashion of the time, 





King for her behaviour towards her husband, as hoping for 
some tenderness from his Highnesse because of some general 
conformity in the first part of her case with the King’s, as 
who for by respects was first married to and then divorced 
from his brother’s wife.” 
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came to her with the Bishop of Winchester ; 
the lords meaning her well, no doubt, and in 
fear for her life, conjured her to confess the 
sacrament to be flesh, blood, and bone. But 
she upbraided them, saying “it was a great 
shame for them to counsel contrary to their 
knowledge,”—upon which these noblemen, 
who, in the brief graphic narrative, appear so 
strangely ill-assured and agitated compared 
with the woman, protested in their vague 
wavering way, that “they would gladly all 
things were well.” 

Finally, after she had been tempted in 
vain, the Bishop threatened her with the 
horror which came to pass. She would be 
burnt, he told her plainly, and advisedly not 
softening the brutality of the sentence. But 
the extremity of mortal anguish thus bluntly 
presented to her did not break down her 
woman’s nerves, or make her lose her 
presence of mind. She answered that she 
had searched all the Scriptures, yet could she 
never find that either Christ or His apostles 
put any creature to death, and God would 
laugh all their threatenings to scorn. 

Then she was commanded to stand aside. 

But one more advocate of expediency 
sought to shake her resolution. ‘“ Master 
Paget,” as she styles him, “the brilliant 
worldly Paget,” as Mr. Froude describes 
him, “to whom. confessions of faith were no 
things to die for, put out the eloquence which 
had foiled the diplomatists of Europe. His 
arguments fell oft like arrows from enchanted 
armour.” * He spoke “many glorious words,” 
she writes. He asked her how she could 
avoid the very words of Christ, ‘‘Take eat, 
this is my body which shall be broken for 
you?” And she answered, with the quiet 
convincing reasoning which has been so 
often urged in vain, “that as Christ was 
declared in other parts of Scripture to be a 
door, the Lamb of God, etc., it was not 
meet to take His words literally unless the 


| arguer would have the Lord to be a very 





door, a vine, a lamb, a stone, clean contrary to 
the Holy Ghost’s meaning. . .. And although 
He did say there, ‘Take eat this in remem- 
brance of me,’ yet did He not bid them hang 
up that bread in a box, and make it a god, 
or bow to it.” 

Foes and friends failed alike to shake 
Anne Ascue’s firmness ; nevertheless, as she 
was human the reaction came. After she 
was removed from the Council on the 
Sunday, the tender woman’s body which 
held the gallant hero’s soul was “sore sick, 
thinking no less than to die.” She begged to 





* Froude. 





see and speak with “ Master Latimer,” but 
the consolation was not granted to her. And 
in the middle of her sickness, when, as she 
declares, “in all her life afore she had never 
been in such pain,” she was removed to lie 
fora term in Newgate ; and she closes this 
portion of her brave piteous story with the 
significant words, “ Pray, pray, pray !” 

In Newgate, when she was strong again, 
she drew up her “ purgation,” or explanation 
of her so-called former recantation (winding 
up quaintly thus, “‘ Fare ye well, quoth Anne 
Ascue”), and several clear conclusive state- 
ments of her belief,t appending to one of 
them the words, ‘‘ Written by Anne Ascue, 
that neither wish death, nor yet fear his 
might ; and as merry as one that is bound 
towards heaven.” She was taken to Guild- 
hall to be formally tried and have her 
sentence pronounced, and there she fully and 
unmistakeably acknowledged, when asked if 
she would deny the sacrament to be Christ’s 
body and blood, “ Yea, for the same Son 
of God that was born of the Virgin Mary is 
now glorious in heaven, and will come again 
from thence at the latter day, like as He went 
up. And as for that ye call your God,” 
sheadded with more than her old impetuosity, 
“it is a piece of bread . . . let it but lie in 
the box three months, and it will be mouldy, 
and so turn to nothing thatis good. Where- 
upon I am persuaded that it cannot be God.” 
Upon that, they willed her to have a priest, 
and she smiled. She said she would con- 
fess her faults unto God, for she was sure 
that He would hear her with favour. And so 
she and other heretics with her were con- 
demned “ by a quest” (without a jury). 

If my space had permitted me I should 
have liked to point out how, as it seems to 
me, Anne Ascue, in the course of her trials, 
advanced in knowledge as well as in stead- 
fastness ; seeing always moreclearly the simple 
and reasonable character of the sacrament, 
she bore this last testimony, in addition to a 
former undecided statement, against con- 
fession as it was interpreted by her enemies. 
Surely she experienced the fulfilment of the 
promise, ‘ Then shall we know, if we follow 
on to know the Lord.” 

After her condemnation Anne Ascue wrote, 
enclosing the letter to the Lord Chancellor, 
a short appeal to the King, “ not asking for 
mercy,” to quote again from Mr. Froude, 
“but firmly and nobly asserting that she was 








+ Other writings of hers were preserved, including a prayer 
for herself and her enemies, with a manuscript of her verses 
which Fuller says he saw, and which was aiterwards printed 
at Marburg, the town which was so closely connected with 
the history of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia. 
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innocent of crime.” It is not known whether 
this letter ever came into Henry’s hands. 

There was a delay in the execution of her 
sentence which does not seem to have had 
any humane motive for its foundation, while 
it involved an unworthy attempt to induce 
her to give evidence against other Reformers. 
During this period, as she was still lying in 
Newgate, two curious and touching incidents 
of her adversity were brought to light. 

Most people are aware of the extreme 
harshness with which prisoners were treated 
three hundred years ago, and are familiar 
with the undeserved sufferings of More 
and Fisher from the want of the com- 
monest necessaries of life during their im- 
prisonment in the Tower. Neither Anne 
Ascue’s sex nor her gentle breeding exempted 
her from paying this sorry penalty. Yet it 
was found that she had more comforts when 
in ward than could be accounted for under 
the prison rules. And these comforts were 
made the subject of an accusation against 
her in order to establish a charge of con- 
spiracy, with support and encouragement ex- 
tended her by othes Reformers in high places. 

Anne herself offered two candid explana- 
tions of what refreshment she had com- 
manded. In the first place she said her 
maid had gone abroad into the streets and 
“made moan” to the prentices, and they by 
her did send the prisoner money, but who 
they were she never knew. The picture is 
perfect in its few touches. The trusty maid- 
servant, possibly a homely countrywoman, 
venturing into the street on her errand, doing 
her best at her own proper peril, turning in 
her difficulty to the very shop-boys by the 
booths, and causing them to stop for a 
moment in their clamorous summing up of 
their masters’ goods and their noisy invitation, 
“Come, buy, my masters; my mistresses, 
come, buy!” to listen to the story of the poor 
lady’s troubles and needs, until the saucy 
prentices—whose ruffling and swaggering, 
though they formed their most prominent 
were by no means their only qualities—grew 
fain for shame and pity to drop their groats 
into the hard hand held out to them beseech- 
ingly: Surely in this country “men are 
rude and speak their minds,” and though 
justice has not always been tempered with 
mercy, love of fair play and sympathy with 
the unfortunate have never failed. 

Anne Ascue’s second explanation was 
hardly less pathetic than the first, when we 
take into account what her social condition 
had been, and how she, of all women, must 
have possessed the delicate independent 





spirit of a gentlewoman. Her accusers re- 
minded her that there were divers ladies who 
had sent her money, and she at once admitted 
“ that there was a man in a blue coat who de- 
livered to her maid ten shillings, and said that 
my Lady Hertford sent it me ; and another in 
a violet coat gave her eight shillings, and said 
my Lady Denny sent it me. Whether it were 
true or no I cannot tell, for Iam not sure 
who sent it to her, but as the maid did say.” 

Beyond the acknowledgment of her friends’ 
compassion for her bodily privations, which 
could scarcely criminate the donors, Anne 
Ascue would not go. She was as incapable 
of betraying her allies as of falling away from 
her allegiance. Her assailants did not hesi- 
tate to have recourse to the cruellest weapons, 
and their application is nearly the iast pas- 
sage in her story, and an exceptionally dis- 
graceful episode in English history. In the 
meantime she had been conveyed from 
place to place. She was carried to “the sign 
of the Crown,” where the Solicitor-General 
and the Bishop of London, who would beyond 
question have greatly preferred her recantation. 
to her death, plied her afresh with specious 
arguments, and where the renegade Bishop of 
Salisbury, Shaxton, was brought to her to 
counsel her to do as he had done—recant 
and confess the truth of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrament. To Shaxton she 
said it had been good for him never to have 
been born. 

In June she was taken to the Tower, with 
its dismal associations for a woman of that 
generation, since there, four years before, the 
wretched Queen Katherine Howard and Lady 
Rochefort, her lady of the bedchamber, had. 
been beheaded; and there, still four years. 
earlier, Anne Boleyn’s “little neck” had 
come under the same axe. But it was not 
that she might pass away by so quick and 
comparatively painless an end that Anne was. 
carried to the Tower. She says (and the 
great modern historian calls attention to 
the fact that “this is no late legend or lying 
tradition, but a dreadful truth related at first 
hand from the pen of the sufferer herself”), 
“They did put me on the rack, because I 
confessed no ladies or gentlemen to be of my 
opinion, and thereon they kept me a long 
time ; and because I lay still and did not 
cry, my Lord Chancellor and Master Rich 
took pains to rack me with their own hands | 
till I was nigh dead. ‘Then the Lieutenant | 
caused me to be loosed from the rack. In.- | 











* Burnet, who doubts the possibility of such violence, so far | 
as the personal instrumentality of Wriothesley, and Kich is. | 
concerned, adds, ‘‘ That she was rackt is very certain, for I | 
find it in an original journal of the transactions in the Tower.” | 
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continently I swooned, and then they re- 
covered me again. After that I sat reasoning 
with my Lord Chancellor two long hours on 
the bare floor ; where he, with many flattering 
words, persuaded me to leave my opinion. 
But my Lord God (I thank His everlasting 
goodness) gave me grace to persevere, and 
will do, I hope, to the end! 

“ Then was I brought to a pause and laid in 
a bed, with as weary and painful bones as 
ever had patient Job. I thank my Lord 
God therefor. Then my Lord Chancellor 
sent me word, if I would leave my opinion, 
I should want nothing ; if I would not, I 
| should forthwith to Newgate, and so be 
burned. I send him again word that I 
would rather die than break my faith. 

“Thus the Lord open the eyes of their 
blind hearts that the truth may take place ; ” 
and once more the persecuted woman closes 
her notes with the words, “ Pray, pray, 
pray.” 

Foxe supplies some additional particulars 
of the torture. He says, “She was first let 
down into a dungeon, 





) when Sir Anthony | 
Knivet, the Lieutenant, bad his jailor pinch | 


Before the Council at Greenwich. 


her with the rack. When he judged she had 
borne enough he went to take her down ; 
but Wriothesley commanded the Lieutenant 
to strain her on the rack again, which, on 
the plea of her tenderness as a woman, he 
refused to do, in spite of the Chancellor’s 
anger. Then Wriothesley and Rich, throw- 
ing off their gowns, would needs play the 
| tormentors themselves.” Either as a matter 
of form, or to try her further, they put to 
her a grossly insulting question, when the 
outraged woman answered, “ Ye shall not 
need to spare for that, but do your wills 
upon me.” “And so quietly and patiently 
praying unto the Lord, she abode their 
tyranny, till her bones and joints were 
| almost plucked asunder, in such sort as she 
| was carried away in a chair.” Foxe adds, 
the Lieutenant took horse and went straight 
/and made suit to the King, from whom he 
| procured pardon for his disobedience to the 
| Lord Chancellor’s commands, and censure 
of the severity practised on a woman. 

So inconceivable is the brutality on the 
part of men in the position of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Solicitor-General, one of 
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whom had displayed high qualities in the 
course of his career, that Burnet gives this 
portion of the story scant credence. Mr. 
Froude’s suggestion, while it offers some 
palliation for what was at the best, in his 
own words, ‘the abominable cruelty” of the 
officers of the Crown, certainly renders their 
active participation in the deed more pro- 
bable. He says, “If it is possible that the 
rack was, as he (Wriothesley) said,* employed 
rather to terrify than to torture, he may him- 
self have taken charge of it to prevent rather 
than to insure the active infliction of pain. 
Anne Ascue may have swooned from fear as 
well as suffering.” And the writer points out 
in confirmation of his theory that “ we have 
her own authority for the fact that she sat 
two hours with Wriothesley immediately after- 
wards, “reasoning with him,” which she 
could not have done if the screws had been 
severely strained. Though Foxe states 
that she had to he carried in a chair to the 
place of execution, Mr. Froude suggests, 
“she may have been exhausted by general 
ill-treatment.” I cannot tell whether it 
militates for or against the suggestion, that 


more than a fortnight appears to have inter- | 
torture in the Tower | 


vened between the 
and the execution at Smithfield. Even with 
the modification which for the 
common humanity may well be granted, the 
cruelty was atrocious enough to cast infamy 
on its authors. 

And now the grand awful end was at 
hand. Anne was not alone in her martyr- 
dom. John Lascelles, a gentleman of 
the King’s chamber; Nicholas Belernian, a 
Shropshire priest ; and John Adams, a poor 
tailor of London, had been convicted on the 
same charge; had, after some hesitation, freely 
declared their heresy ; and were appointed to 
suffer with her. In Fuller’s old-fashioned 
analysis, 
together in four persons: clergy and laity, 
male and female, gentle and simple made 
the fuel of the same fire.” 

On the 15th of July, 1540, the martyrs 
were taken—Anne Ascue being carried in a | 
chair, as has been mentioned—to Smithfield, 
to the stakes set up for them. Each person 
was tied by the middle with a chain which 





*Anne Ascue, in her beautiful affectionate letter to her 
friend John Lascelles, who was destined to suffer with her, 
after gently re proaching him for believing that she could fear 
death, and so be moved from the truth, refers to the Council 
being’ not a little displeased because the re port had got 
abroad that she had been racked in the Tower. She remarks, 
“ They say now that they did there was but to fear me,”’ and she 
adds that she perceives “‘ they are ashamed of thcir uncomely 
doings, and fear much lest the King’s Majesty should have 
information thereof.” 


sake of | 


“Three couple of qualities met | 


held up the body, round which the faggots 
were built. The place where the victims 
stood was railed about to keep off the press, 
for ‘‘ the multitude and concourse of people,” 
who gathered to behold the spectacle, “ was 
exceeding.” Upon a raised bench before 
St. Bartholomew’s church sat several mem- 
bers of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, 
the old Duke of } Norfolk, the old Earl of 
Bedford, and the Lord May or, with “ divers 
others” brought there, as the modern autho- 
rity points out, in justice, “‘ by duty, not by 
curiosity or vindictiveness.” 

First a sermon was preached by Shaxton— 
who, reversing the conduct of the Apostle 
Paul, now persecuted the faith which once 
he had proclaimed—and listened to with what 
attention the motley crowd and the chained 
figures in its centre could command. Foxe 
says that Anne Ascue heard and answered 
the preacher. Her biographer represents 
her as calm and clear-headed, even what 
some people would call polemical, with the 
ruling passion strong in her as she stood, 
surrounded by the faggots, made a gazing- 
stock of, awaiting death. ‘ When he (Shax- 
ton) said well, she confirmed the same. 
When he said amiss, ‘There,’ said she, ‘he 
| misseth and speaketh without the book.’” 

Just before the fire was lit, Foxe drily 
records a little tremor on the part of the 
judges. One of them was apprehensive lest 
the gunpowder which, like the myrrh and 
the gall, formed the single merciful ingre- 
dient in the preparations, might send the 
faggots flying about the p26 ange ears of 
the Bench. But on the cooler observation 
of the old Earl of Bedford, “ that the gun- 
powder was laid around the heretics’ bodies, 
to put them out of their pain, and not under 
the faggots,” the objection was dismissed. 
| At this eleventh hour the Lord Chancellor 
sent Anne Ascue and her companions letters 
| offering them the King’s pardon if they would 
|recant. But Anne refused to look upon the 
| letters, and made this answer again, that 
| she came not there to deny her ‘Lord and 
| Master ; the others, “ following the constancy 
of the w oman,” gave the same reply. When 
the Mayor rose, and, commanding fire to be 
put unto them, cried with a loud voice, Fiat 
Justitia, Anne’s voice was heard once more 
singing a song of Zion amidst the crackling 
of the flames. Soon it was still for ever. 

Thus perished a very noble servant of 
God— 





“ 


A soul, by force of sorrows high, 





Uplitte ‘d to the purest sky, 
Ot undisturbed humanity.” 
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CONVALESCENT HOMES. 


By Mrs. W. E. 


I HAVE been asked to put down some 
thoughts upon the subject of convales- 
cent homes. In the hurry and din of active 
life, many of us have not thought at all upon 
the matter. Many of us who are aware of 
the value of these homes are content with a 
mere listless and superficial good word in 
their favour—nothing comes of it. Some 
hints, founded on a little practical experi- 
‘ence, may be of use in arousing more interest 
in the minds of the public. 

I was a visitor in the London Hospital 
during the terrible and sudden outbreak of 
cholera in 1866, when even the excellent 
staff of that hospital were puzzled how to 
cope with the emergency. I saw the cases 
one after another brought in. Naturally 
there was heavy pressure upon the space, 
and, as time went on, a crying want of some 
place into which to draft the convalescents. 
This was a constant difficulty. The question 
was thus irresistibly forced upon the mind : 
how to provide these poor patients, in their 
weakened condition, with the needful fresh 
air and rest ? 

Was it not strange that we should have 
gone on so long unsupplied with a sufficient 
number of outlets to the hospitals ? And this, 
too, in spite of some excellent examples set 
by such Homes as Walton-on-Thames and 
others I could name, which had long done 
admirable work, but which required multi- 
plying a hundred-fold ? 

The anxiety that we suffered at this season 
of exigency was enough to force us into 
action. A small house was immediately 


opened for cholera convalescents, including | 
orphan children; and this little seed has | 


developed into the institution at Woodford, | 


which is now capable of receiving forty men 


and forty women at a time, drawn both from | 
| sion. 


hospitals and from their own homes. 
Since that year of distress, we say thank- 


fully, much has been done, but by no means | 


all that is necessary. And here we wish to 
call special attention to the fact, that each 


| work. 


GLADSTONE. 


convalescent establishments, and select the 
best as a model. You will at once convince 
yourselves of the blessings that such institu- 
tions confer. 

Without the Convalescent Home, the hos- 
pital must necessarily be under a certain 
moral obligation to retain those patients 
who, though free from active illness, are too 
weak for their daily work; and this to the 
exclusion of others. So there is a painful 
choice of difficulties. Are these cases to be 
kept lingering on, gaining no strength, or 
are they to be sent back to their crowded, 
noisy homes? The end is, that hospital beds 
are too often occupied by those who, as the 
nurses would say, “are doing no good 
there,” to the exclusion of those who urgently 
require admission. 

Now, as a mere matter of hospital economy, 
this is a bad state of things; but what shall 
be said of the individual cases that result 
from it, of delayed or even fatally impeded 
recovery? See the father or mother of a 
family ; how precious are theirlives! They 
have perhaps struggled safely through dis- 
ease ; their condition requires, for complete 
and even speedy cure, nothing but a follow- 
ing up of the wise treatment they have re- 
ceived in the noble hospital, which has done 
its work and can do no more. The time 
has come to put away medicines. Nature is 
calling out for her own blessed remedies : 
fresh air, wholesome food, rest of mind and 
body. 

The model Convalescent Home I have 
alluded to opens its doors at this critical 
moment. Go and visit our poor friends 
there. See for yourselves the effect of the 
change upon their pale and tired counte- 
nances. Hear those grateful words. Hope 
has taken the place of anxiety and depres- 
The sight of the trees and grass, the 
song of the birds, the sweet flowers, the 
balmy air, the good food, the rest, above all, 
the gentle care and kindness—all is doing its 
I know nothing which brings such 


large hospital should have at its disposal a | heartfelt pleasure as to watch the return of 
special Convalescent Home, or a certain num- | health under these sweet influences. 


ber of beds in some existing home. Do not 


Let us not omit to notice also the spiritual 


let us wait for another epidemic; let us exert | good that springs from such “times of 


ourselves without loss of time. ' 
If you ask me, How should we begin? I 
would answer, Visit the hospitals, visit the 


sick in their homes, and judge for yourselves | life. 





| 
| 


” 


refreshing.” In these resting-places oppor- 
tunities for thought and prayer come to the 
soul weak and weary with the storms of 
The short yet blessed rest brings with 


of the need. Then make acquaintance with | it the foretaste of the eternal rest; and the 
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pause in the bustle and struggle of the 
world bears blossoms of holy thoughts and 
new resolutions. Many a heart wakes up to 
gratitude amid the great Creator’s gifts, and 
learns the spirit of the poet’s words— 
“ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ”’— 

while the loving care that surrounds the 
patient leads to the knowledge of Him from 
whose love it is reflected, and who calls to 
Himself the weary and heavy-laden. And 
so, when the sick man returns to his “ work 
and to his labours,” in renewed strength, he 
may carry with him the thought and the 
resolve— 


“I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my star, my sun, 
And in that light of life I’ll walk 
Till travelling days are done.” 


1 cannot be wrong in thinking that, after 
thus seeing and judging for yourselves, you 
will agree with me that a Convalescent Home 
ought to be as familiar an institution as a 
hospital ; and that, indeed, a hospital is an 
incomplete thing without a convalescent 
home. But in corroboration of this opinion 
I may quote the words of an able physician :— 

“ The utility of Convalescent Homes is as 
two to one compared with other hospitals. 

‘In other hospitals disease is checked ; the 
Convalescent Home is the true sanatorium 
in which the disease is cured. 

“The air of hospitals often generates new 
disease of the zymotic type in the weakly 
convalescent. 

“ Change to a new and healthy atmosphere, 
as well as change of impressions and associa- 
tions, are powerful remedial agents. 

“A considerable proportion of patients 
(although cured of their diseases) die, exactly 
from the want of what the Convalescent 
Home supplies, fresh air, wholesome food, 
care, and change. 

‘Their restoration to health is more rapid, 
and thus they and their families are saved 
from the poor-house, misery, and crime. 

“The usefulness of the ordinary hospitals 
is immensely increased by the beds being 
vacated so much sooner, on removing patients 
to Convalescent Homes.” * 

Let us now proceed to consider the best 
system to be pursued as to management. 
And here it may be thought that my mind is 
running upon the Home <. Woodford. I 
must plead guilty. This Hoine is more fami- 
liar, and I may say dearer, to wwe than any 





* “Notes on Utility of Convalescent Homes.” By Dr. E. 
Kennedy. 





other: I have had much to do with its 
management and its rules; but let me ob- 
serve, however, that my interest in it only 
adds to my interest in the general subject. 
The desire of all connected with Woodford 
Home is to profit by the example and ex- 
perience of others, and to urge that fresh 
efforts be made in the good cause. Pre- 
mising this, I may venture to give a sketch 
of the Woodford Home management. 

The following are some of its special claims 
and advantages, which I must remark, to the 


best of my belief, are not all combined in any 


similar institution :— 

1. Its benefits are extended to convales- 
cents from hospitals or from their own houses, 
“free of cost.” 

2. It is open to the blind, to little children, 
and to persons of both sexes. 

3. It is open to persons of all religious 
denominations, and, I may add, to persons 
of no religious denomination. 

4. Admission is determined solely by the 
merits of the case; and any respectable per- 
son, subscriber or not, may recommend to 
the Committee. 

5. The cases may remain for a length of 
time, if cure is likely to be the result. There 
is free intercourse between the inmates and 
their families.) The home is near London, 
and the journey is inexpensive. 

With reference to Paragraph 4, I would 
point out the immense gain to the sick poor 
of having to undergo none of the delays 
caused by application to governors for letters. 

As to internal management, one great aim 
is, that all shall be orderly, but that while 
rules are attended to, great discretion shall 
be left to the lady in charge. How much 
depends upon that lady can be imagined, 
when we enumerate the qualities necessary 
in such a person: high principle, firmness, 
kindness, tact, judgment, patience, love. 

It is all-important that the body shall be 
exercised, as well as the mind refreshed ; and 
no small discretion is wanted to decide in 
each case how to employ, and yet not fatigue. 

How great also is the value of sympathy, 
that word of deep meaning, so grateful to the 
suffering, a gracious gift even by itself! To 
obtain all this, the work ought to be a dabour 
of love. 

A garden is very necessary ; flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables are a constant interest, and 
promote a happy combination of work and 
pleasure. In rainy weather, music, singing, 
games, may all come in usefully. Hymn- 
singing is ever popular. 

How pretty and cheerful is the picture, 
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upon a fine day, of bright flowers and fine 
old trees ; the grass, the goats; the donkey 
and the pony which help the lame and weak 
to and from the station, and which are uni- 
versal favourites ; the convalescents happily 
basking in the sunshine, and peace amidst 
them all! 

Within doors the greatest care is taken 
to provide good and abundant food, clean 
and comfortable beds, warm and yet well- 
aired rooms. The subject of ventilation can- 


charge of the male patients, and enforcing a 
few simple rules as to hours of meals and 
exercise and rest. Bad conduct, or insubordi- 
nation of any sort, leads to immediate dis- 
missal. 

Before I finish, I would bring before my 
| readers the want—a very crying want—of a 
| Convalescent Home in which to receive fever 
'cases. There is much to be said about this, 
| and the subject may be resumed. And now, 
(in closing this short paper, I can only regret 





not be too much considered. Last, not least, | I have done so little justice to so interesting 


discipline is secured by placing a man in 


| and important a matter. 





SNOW. 


By THE Rev. HUGH 


=: | Bail us look further at the power of the 

snow. Can anything be more feeble 
and delicate than the snow-flakes which the 
child catches in its tiny hand as they come 
down waveringly to the ground ? Lighter than 
a feather they fall from the silent sky to the 
silent earth ; more fragile than a foam-bell 
they melt and disappear before the touch of 
afinger. And yetthese weakest and lightest 
of all things by their accumulation possess 
a power which is irresistible, and which is 
among the most stupendous forces of nature. 
They can lock up the wheels of labour; 
they can besiege cities, and shut them out 
from the rest of the world ; they can stop the 
march of armies, and muffle the landscape 
into an awful silence. We see countless 
evidences of the power of the snow around 
us in winter, and feel how helpless all the 
boasted appliances of our mechanical skill are 
to make head against it. In a few hours God’s 
little army of snow-flakes does a work which 
defies all the resources of man to undo it, 
and before which he has to pause baffled and 
defeated. The snow-flakes did what all the 
united power of Europe could not do: they 
arrested the triumphant course of Bonaparte, 
destroyed his invincible army, and paved the 
way for his overthrow. Were it not for the 


disastrous effect of the terrible snow-storms | 


of Russia, the destiny of the world might at 
this moment have been very different. God 
breathes upon the fleecy vapours that hang 
light as a veil in the winter sky, abstracts from 
them a few degrees of heat, and in their fall 
the largest armies are overwhelmed. The 
giant locomotive, which carries the commerce 
of a country, and whose strength seems 
irresistible, is made to stop by the soft but 


MACMILLAN, LL.D. 


II. 


unyielding opposition of the snow-drift. 
Filling the air with its misty darkness, oblite- 
rating all the well-known landmarks, and 
changing the familiar scene into a trackless 
waste, the snow-storm bewilders the traveller 
and baffles his efforts to reach his destination. 
Into the toil-worn haunts of the city the 
snow brings an involuntary pause, and bids 
all the Babel noises bestill. What a striking 
contrast between the soft silent fall of the 
delicate snow-flakes and the multitudes of 
noisy men and implements required to re- 
move the fleecy obstructions from the busy 
highways! God lowers the temperature 
of the air a few degrees, and immediately 
man and his works are overwhelmed by a 
fall of snow. God increases the tempera- 
ture a few degrees, sends the soft warm south 
wind, and immediately what all the power 
and skill of man could not remove, melts 
away quietly and gently like a dream. 

But it is among the mountains that we 
recognise the full power of the snow. There 
it crashes down the steep mountain-side in 
the awful avalanche, crushing the oldest 
forest before it like a bed of reeds, rending 
the rock from its foundation, and burying the 
Alpine village in ruins. The very wind 
which it produces in falling levels trees and 
houses to the ground. The tourist crossing 
the Wengern Alp sees enormous masses of 
snow melted by the warm rock continually 
rushing down the precipices of the Jung- 
frau with a noise like that of a hundred 
pieces of artillery; and yet to the eye these 
avalanches, dwarfed by the distance and by 
the gigantic scale of the mountain, look like 
| a puff of smoke, which the passing breeze 
| speedily sweeps away. Ihave listened often 
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‘to the indescribable sound of falling snow 
| and’ tce, unlike any other sound in nature, 


and I have been reminded impressively of 
the Psalmist’s sublime words, “‘ The voice of 
the Lord is mighty, it shaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon ;” while the awful silence that suc- 
ceeded seemed to whisper, “The Lord is in 
His holy temple, let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.” What power is sealed up in 
the immense masses of snow that lie so 
perfectly balanced on the upper slopes of the 
mountains, that the least motion of the air 
would unloose them! Travellers passing 
under them must proceed with the utmost 
care, and not speak above their breath. 
Innumerable fatal accidents have happened 
in consequence of the neglect of such pre- 
cautions, and avalanches thus started have 
not unfrequently overwhelmed a whole val- 
ley! You see the tremendous pressure of 
the snow as it slowly descends the mountain- 
side, and becomes gradually consolidated 
into the ice of the glacier. Though its 
motion be utterly imperceptible to the naked 
eye, it presses forward with a constant, 
steady, and irresistible force, torn and 
twisted in the narrowest parts into the most 
fearful chaos of crevasses, blocks, and preci- 
pices of ice. It tosses upon its surface as if 
in sport stupendous blocks of granite, which 
it transports from the loftiest summits to the 
lowest valleys ; and it wrinkles up the solid 
earth in front of its advancing wall like a 
sheet of paper. 

3. Let us look further at the service of the 
snow. “He giveth snow like wool,” says 
the Psalmist. This comparison expressively 
indicates one of the most important purposes 
which the snow serves in the economy of 
nature. It covers the earth like a blanket 
during that period of winter sleep which is 


| necessary to recruit its exhausted energies, 
_ and prepare it for fresh efforts in spring ; and 


being, like wool, a bad conductor, it conserves 
the latent heat of the soil, and protects the 
dormant life of plant and animal hid under 


it from the frosty rigour of the outside air. 


Winter-sown wheat, when defended by this 
covering, whose under surface seldom falls 
much below 32° Fahr., can thrive even though 
the temperature of the air above may be 
many degrees below the freezing-point. Our 
country, enjoying an equable climate, seldom 
requires this protection; but in northern 
climates, where the winter is severe and pro- 
longed, its beneficial effects are most marked. 
The scanty vegetation which blooms with 
such sudden and marvellous loveliness in the 


height of summer, in the Arctic regions and | 





on mountain summits, would perish utterly 
were it not for the protection of the snow 
that lies on it for three-quarters of the year. 
In a shady hollow of the precipitous rocks 
which crown the summit of the Morgenberg 
range, lying to the east of Interlachen, F 
once saw one of the most striking examples 
of the good offices of the snow. A huge 
wreath, the legacy of the previous winter, 
was melting slowly beneath the hot breath 
of July, and from one end of it flowed a rill 
of the clearest and coldest water, inexpres- 
sibly refreshing in the parching heat. Around 
it bloomed a perfect garden of Alpine plants ; 
rich patches of gentian of every shade 
and size, forget-me-nots blue as their native 
skies, pure white ranunculuses, yellow geums 
dazzling the eye by their brightness and 
profusion, mountain cowslips, and crimson 
flames of rhododendron bushes casting a 
glowing reflection upon the cold barren sur- 
face of the snow. Wherever the wreath 
melted, leaving the newly exposed ground 
black and burnt-looking, crowds of the grace- 
ful purple tassels of the soldanella sprang up 
as if by magic. I never saw such a wonder- 
ful display of floral beauty, and all fostered 
by what is usually associated with death and 
desolation; summer reposing in all her 
charms on the chill bosom of winter. In 
the course of a few weeks the snow wreath 
would disappear, and the bright garden which 
it cherished would vanish with it, leaving 
behind a dry and lifeless waste. Thus the 
snow stood the friend of the fair Alpine 
flowers against the too ardent advances of 
the sun; or rather, the sun and the snow, 
forgetting their antagonism, worked together 
for the good of these children of the light. 
That wreath with its surrounding garden was 
surely an emblem of human life, played upon 
by opposite forces made to harmonize in its 
well-being, melting away continually, and in 
its melting creating many fair and happy 
things, which in the end perish with it! 

But it is not to Alpine plants and hyber- 
nating animals alone that God gives snow 
like wool. The Esquimaux take advantage 
of its curious protective property, and 
ingeniously build their winter huts of blocks 
of hardened snow ; thus strangely enough, by 
a homceopathic law, protecting themselves 
against cold by the effects of cold. The 
Arctic navigator has been often indebted to 
walls of snow banked up round his ship 
for the comparative comfort of his winter 
quarters, when the temperature without has 
fallen so low that even chloric ether became 
solid. And many a precious life has been 
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saved by the timely shelter which the snow- 
storm itself has provided against its own 
violence. But while snow thus warms in cold 
regions, it also cools in warm regions. It sends 
down from the white summits of equatorial 
mountains its cool breath to revive and brace 
the drooping life of lands sweltering under a 
tropic sun; and from its lofty inexhaustible 
reservoirs it feeds perennial rivers that water 
the plains when all the wells and streams are 
white and silent in the baking heat.. Without 
the perpetual snow of mountain regions the 
earth would be reduced to a lifeless desert. 
How wonderful is that ceaseless process by 
which the vapour that ascends from the 
ocean falls upon the high range far inland in 
the form of snow, and descends the mountain- 
side in the glacier by the slowest and safest 
of all modes of motion, melting at its 
extremity into a river—flowing back to the 
ocean, enlarged by the heat of summer when 
the need is greatest, and imparting freshness 
and fertility to a wide tract of country that 
would otherwise be hopelessly barren ! ‘There 
is no more striking proof of a Higher Intel- 
ligence combining the forces of nature with 
a beneficent end in view! And not only 
does the perpetual Alpine snow thus keep 
always full the rivers that water the plains, 
but, by its grinding force as it presses down 
the mountains, it removes particles from 
the rocks, which are carried off by the river 
and spread over the plains. Such is the 


origin of a large part of the level land of} miraculous, 
It has been formed out of the ruins | works that He appealed. 
It} Psalmist would praise God for the preserva- 


Europe. 
of the mountains by the action of snow. 
was by the snow of far-off ages that our 
valleys and lake-basins were scooped out, the | 
forms of our landscapes sculptured ‘and 
moulded, and the soil formed in which we 
grow our harvests. 
such a connection? And yet it is true! 
Just as each season we owe the bloom 
and brightness of our summer fields to the 
gloom and blight of winter, so do we owe 
the present summer beauty of the world 
to the great secular winter of the glacial 
period. And does not God bring about 


results as striking by agencies apparently as | 


contradictory in the human world? He who 
warms the tender latent life of the flowers by 
the snow, and moulds the quiet beauty of the 
summer landscape by the desolating glacier, 








| 
| 





makes the cold of adversity to cherish the life | 


of the soul, and to round into spiritual loveli- , 


ness the harshness and roughness of a carnal, 
selfish nature. Many a profitable Christian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| from the wonders of nature. 


God giveth snow like waa]? std GHIA * 
blighting as is the touch of sorrow; 

tective influence which guards against greater 
evils; it sculptures the spiritual landscape 
within into forms of beauty and grace, and 


deepens and fertilises the soil of the heart so | 
that in it may grow from God’s own planting | 


the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

4. And now, in the end, let us look at the 
Giver of the snow. “He giveth snow like 
wool.” ‘The snow-flake,” as Professor 
Tyndall strikingly says, 


each other in this wonderful universe. 
leads farther and higher still—even to Him 
who is our sun and shield, the light and heat 
of all creation. The whole vast realm of 


winter, with its strange phenomena, is but | 
the breath of God—the Creative Word—as | 
it were congealed against the blue transpa- | 


rency of space, like the marvellous frost-work 
on a window-pane. The Psalmist had not 
the shadow of a doubt that God formed and 
sent the annual miracle of snow, as He had 
formed and sent the daily miracle of the 
manna in the desert. It was a common- 
place thing ; it was a natural, ordinary occur- 
rence ; but it had the Divine sign upon it, 
and it showed forth the glory and goodness 
of God as strikingly as the most wonderful 
supernatural event in his nation’s history. 
When God would impress Job with a sense 


of His power, it was not to some of His | 


but to some of His ordinary 


tion of Israel and the restoration of Jerusalem 
—as he does in the Psalm from which. my 


subject is taken—it is not to the wonderful | 


miraculous events with which the history of 


Who would think of | | Israel abounded that He directs attention, 


| but to the common events of Providence and 
the ordinary appearances and processes of 
nature. He cannot think enough of the 
Omnipotent Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse entering into familiar relations with 
His people, and condescending to their 
humblest wants. It is the same God that 
giveth snow like wool who shows His word 
unto Jacob, and His statutes and ordinances 
unto Israel And the wonder of the 
familiarity is enhanced by thoughts borrowed 
We know a 
thousand times more of the nature, forma- 
tion, and purpose of the snow than the 


| Psalmist did. But that knowledge is dearly 


earned if our science destroys our faith. 


life owes its fairness and fruitfulness to causes | What amount or precision of scientific know- 


which wrecked and wasted it for a time. 


| ledge can compensate us for the loss of | 
| 


“leads back to the | 
sun ”—so intimately related are all things to | 
It | 


And when the , 
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the spiritual susceptibility, which in all the 
wonders and beauties of Creation brings us 
into personal contact with an infinitely wise 
mind and an infinitely loving heart? The 
aurora gleams of science in the long chill 
night of our Arctic winter will not cheer and 
quicken us, if the sun of faith, which is the 
real heat of our life, rise not above our horizon. 
This world, in which the Psalmist saw God 


and traced the operation of His hand, 


appeals not to the intellect only, but also to 
the spirit; and if with our intellect we 
examine the marvellous structure of the 
snow and the laws which build up its exquisite 
crystals, we are made morally purer and 
happier if with our souls and all that is 
within us we worship the God who made 


i! both us and it. 








While the snow warms and preserves the 
life of nature, it, alas! brings poverty and 
discomfort into many a human life and home. 
But it can warm the charity of Christian 
hearts to whom God has given abundance, 
He who giveth the snow to sadden and 
embitter the life of one, has given to another 
the wealth by which that privation may be 
removed. And as the traveller, who is in 
danger of being overcome by the fatal sleep 
in the snow-storm, preserves his own vitality 
and strength by his efforts to restore the 
companion who is more exhausted than him- 
self; so the Christian, by his endeavours to 
make more comfortable the unhappy lot of 
his poorer friends, will preserve and invigo- 
rate his own spiritual life, and make it glow 
with warmth and beauty. 





THE 


SEA. 


H beautiful sea! when in moments of calm 
_ Comes thy breath as the distant refrain of a psalm | 
Thy bosom scarce heaving, so tranquil and mild ; 








Thy slumbers as soft as the sleep of a child. 


Fresh, in-coming sea! with the feathery spray 

Of thy white-crested waters all sportive and gay ! 
An ocean of hope in each drop lies distilled, 

And thy sweet tidal song is with joyousness filled ; 


Like a vision of youth with life beaming ahead, 

Its darker lines hidden, its glories outspread ; 

When fetterless thought brings far-distant things near, 
And the radiance of hope lights a future career. 


Oh free full-swelling sea! as from hour to hour 
Advancing, thou reachest thy zenith of power, 

For good or for ill, like a life in its prime 

All potent, thy force and thine aspect, sublime. 


Tempestuous sea! when by storm billows crossed, 
Like that life unregenerate, wayward and lost, 
Making wreck of itself, leaving ruin behind, 

As thy fury-lashed waters when tossed with the wind. 


Oh tranquillised sea! like that life when subdued 

By the power of God’s love, and by His grace renewed, 

So reflecting the face of its Maker, Divine, 

As the heavens are portrayed on that broad breast of thine. 


Again too, oh sea! in thy ebbing away, 

When thy bright waves are merged in one surface of grey, 
And the land shadows lengthening, so noiselessly glide 
In the fast-waning tints of a still eventide. 


Again like a life that hath well-nigh unrolled 

Its long span of years, and its tale nearly told, 
And that now on the wing of the twilight is borne, 
Serenely awaiting the coming of morn. 


ELLIS LEE. 
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“ And the land shadows lengthening, so noisclessly gtide 
In the fast-waning tints of a still evertide.” 


Page 175. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


Ets Story of Struggle and Trinmph. 
By L. N. R., AUTHOR or ‘‘ THE BooK AND ITs STORY.” 


FIRST 


preparing fresh papers on a subject 
which has already been the theme of 


| bag 


many able and learned writers, the Story OF | 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE, it would be presump- 
tuous to suppose much now remains to be 


explored, though there is always a generation | 


Us! 
growing up around us, to whom it needs to 
be afresh presented, especially in times like 
these, when every energy of the age seems to 
have arranged itself either for or against the 
Bible, and when much of the reverence that 
used to enshrine it, even for those who knew 


but little of its contents, is almost a relic of | 


the past. 

Perhaps, also, every writer to whom the 
Bible becomes a chief object of loving study 
and holy research, by aid and direction from 
the Holy Spirit whose office it is to shed 
light upon those Divine records for all 


humble and seeking souls, may hope, each in | 


his measure, to receive power to impress 
different classes of minds, not only with the 
facts of the outward Srory, but to attract 
fresh searchers towards the Holy Book itself, 
by which, to those who know how to seek it, 
its own grand story is, after all, best told. 

Of course it concerns every well-informed 
person in England, whether young or old, to 
know the history of this book as it came into 
his own land and language, and the rather 
because our nation, more than any other, has 
since been used of God to spread it through 
the world. 

During this last nineteenth century we 
English have become more known as “ THE 
PEOPLE OF THE Book” than any other 
people, except the PEOPLE oF IsRAEL, who 
were its first inspired writers and treasurers in 
Hebrew, ‘their own tongue, and for whom, 
and probably by whon, its first translation 
into GREEK was made, at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, 277 years before Christ. This trans- 
lation was called the Septuagint. 

In the Biste Liprary OF THE WORLD, we 


must look first for the written rolls, which | 


were the great roots of all other translations, 
and the writing would be in narrow columns 
on thick brown skins of leather, such as you 
may find in the library of the British 
Museum. 

This Library of Bibles has four ages, two of 
manuscript and two of printed Bibles 
I. Hebrew and Greek MSS. B.c. 

VII. N.s. 





PAPER. 


II. MSS. translations up to 1450 A.D. 
III. Translations printed from 1450 to 1803. 
IV. Translations made sévce the esta- 
| blishment of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in 1803; which Society has also re- 
printed the Bibles circulated in the three 
former ages, and now issues annually about 
four millions of copies, as many as were sup- 
posed to exist in the whole world when the 
Society arose. 

The ages of MSS. extend from Moses, who 
died 1451 years defore Christ, to the time of 
the first Bible printed in Latin by Guten- 
burg 1450 years after Christ, z.e. 2900 years. 
The equal division of this total will make it 
easy to be remembered. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, trans- 
lations of large portions, if not of the whole, of 
the Old and New Testaments had been made 
in fourteen languages; seven of them for 
Europe, four for Asia, and three for Africa; 
and some interesting circumstance that is 
worthy of remembrance attaches to them 
all. 


The two ages of MSS., comprising nearly | 


3,000 years, have been succeeded by more 
than 400 years of PRINTED BisLeEs multiplied 
without end. 

It is recorded in the able Introduction toa 


the late most interesting CAxTON CELEBRA- 
TION of the fourth centenary of the first book 


printed in England was zo¢ a Bible.* 
“Golden Legend,” Caxton printed in 1483 
in English nearly the whole of the Penta- 
teuch and a great part of the Gospels, under 
the guise of lives of Adam, Abraham, Moses, 
and the Apostles, but “they were mingled with 
much priestly gloss and dross that, though pro- 
bably read in churches, they were never re- 
cognised as Holy Scripture ;” and the presses 
of Caxton and his successors did not feed 
“Scripture-hungry England” with the word 
of life till they had been fifty years in opera- 
| tion. ‘They printed what was likely to sell in 


| ignorance as the peculiar birthright of the 


people, and a few years later a priest at St. | 


| Paul’s Cross uttered the memorable words, 





* His first book printed in England was the “ Dictes,” and 
notable wise sayings of the Philosophers, printed 1477. 
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Catalogue of Holy Scriptures, exhibited at | 


printed at Westminster, that the first book | 
In his | 


peace—for the governing powers then taught | 


| 
| 
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“ We must root out printing, or printing will | 
root us out.” So, alas! ENGLAND waited for | 
the printed English Scriptures till the broad 
daylight of the Reformation, in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century, long after 
they were familiar to the Germans, the Ita- 
lians, the Dutch, and the Bohemians. 

But we do not wish to press on too fast to- 
wards the times of the PrinTeD BisLe for 
England ; there are a good many things to 
be noticed first that concern the manuscript 
ages. 

We have probably a very imperfect idea of 
how far and how early the message of salva- 
tion by Christ went forth by means of His 
living epistles—by the voices of those who 
had seen that of which they bore witness, 
while all the world could have disputed it if 
it had not been true. This had singular 
weight and power, and it is written that 
before the conversion of the Apostle Paul, 
while he was making havoc of the early 
Church, and scattering it abroad from Jeru- 
salem, “‘ ¢hercfore”’ its members “went every- 
where preaching the word” (Acts viii. 4); 
therefore, also, they must have possessed 
some portion of it to preach, The GosPELs 
and EPISTLES were not yet written, but 
those who had been waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel must have possessed, no doubt, 
at least portions of their Hebrew Bibles in 
the form of written rolls, carefully copied and 
highly prized—the Bible as it was used by 
our Lord Jesus Himself. The Otp Testa- 
MENT was His Bible. How, then, shall any 
dare to speak of it asa book that is “ worn 
out,” and “has had its day,” when He made 
it the text of His teaching to His disciples at 
Emmaus, and had said that He had not 
come to destroy the law or the prophets, but 
in every jot and tittle to fulfil their words ? 
(Matt. v. 18.) 

HE was the man of that One Book. “ /¢ és 
written,” was His only reply to Satan in the 
Temptation ; “ Jt is written of me,” His con- 
tinual teaching to His disciples, who were 
the witnesses inspired to record His sayings. 
And if to them He opened the Scriptures, 
can we suppose that His lips would have 
been sealed to His dear mother, “ pondering 
in her heart” from the day the precious babe 
lay in the manger, sought of the shepherds, 
and owned of the angels; and afresh when 
she herself “ sought Him sorrowing,” absent 
from her in the Temple, and answering her 
in a way that neither she nor Joseph could 
understand ? 

“Wist ye not that I must be about my 





Father’s business ?” 


Well indeed might she ponder, when, 
after that, He followed her and was subject 
to her in their Nazareth home, unknown to 
all but His parents and fellow-villagers for 
eighteen quiet years! until the time that He 
was manifested, that He might destroy the 
works of the devil. ‘The commission He 
gave to His disciples was to follow in His 
steps—they were to heal the sick, to raise 
the dead. and to cast out devils in His name, 
as a witness to the truth they preached. 
When the Gospels afterwards reached our 
country in an Anglo-Saxon dress, “ the name 
of the Saviour as Hoelend, THE HEALER, 
must have come home with a thrill to many 
souls.” | 

As our specific aim is to tell the story of | 
THE BIBLE FOR ENGLAND, the question again 
arises, How did it find its first access to our 
shores ? 

By way of answering this question, suppose 
we fix our attention on some particular spot 
in our islands, and allow the Divine Book to 
measure the era of its own history in that 
locality. Let us take, for instance, 


BRISTOL IN THE AGES WITHOUT THE BIBLE. 
Bristot—the Bristol of two thousand 

years ago—HEATHEN and without the Word ; 
Then, Brisrou in the times of the early 

British Church and Anglo-Saxon age ; 

BRISTOL as submissive to the power of 
Rome ; and 

BrIsTOL at the era of the Reformation ; 

BRISTOL also since the existence of the 
Bible Society. This will afford opportunity 
to mark the rise of our national greatness as 
coincident with the distribution of the Divine 
word. 

In old Welsh chronicles mention is made 
of an inhabited place, corresponding in situa- 
tion with Bristol, by the name of “‘ Caer Odor 
nant y Badd,” which means “the City of the 
Chasm, in the Valley of the Baths,’ and 
which had been founded, B.c. 441, by Dvyn- 
wal Moelmud, one of the three national 
pillars of the Isle of Britain, so called because 
he reduced to a system the laws, customs, 
and privileges of the southern tribes. This 
hero seems to be likewise remembered on 
the Malvern Hills, which take their present 
name from the pure British word, “ Moel y 
yarn,” which signifies “ high court, or seat of 
judgment.” ; 

The Triads, or wise sayings of Moelmud, 
are many. ‘They speak of three common 


rights of a neighbourhood—a large river, a 
high-road, and a place of meeting for religious 
adoration ; of three privileged persons in a 
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the art of weaving. 
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family to be exempt from manual labour— 


| 


. ’ : 
| of remarkable events, and to excite the chiefs 


the infant, the aged, and the family teacher, | and people to deeds of courage in days of 


| who are not to bear arms, attend to the cattle, | 
| or cultivate the soil; of three family arts— 


agriculture, the management of a dairy, and 
The chief of the tribe is 
to insist that these are duly taught, and to 
avouch for their being so in the assembly for 
religious adoration. 

Here in a few lines we are taken back to 


the village life of our forefathers—their habits | 


and their reverence for their Druidical or- 
dinances. ‘They had a place for worship, 
and were amenable to laws and boundaries. 
Bare-headed and lightly clothed, and unequal 


therefore in close combat to the helmeted | 


and armour-clad Romans, they had “hearts 
of oak” to repel the incursions of hostile 
tribes of their own order; and they did offer 


such resistance to Julius Czsar when he | 


|, landed with an invading army at Deal fifty- 








| peace. 
| Druids, and of their human sacrifices. 


| ments. 





five years before Christ, that so far from con- 


| quering Britain at that time, although he had 


subdued the Swiss, the Germans, the Belgz, 
and the Gauls, and had even overcome the 
Britons in several battles, he afterwards 
retreated of his own accord, and our island 
was then left unnoticed by the Romans for 


| almost one hundred years. 


Czesar speaks of the people as a motley 
population preying upon each other, fierce 
and savage as the wilds in which they dwelt, 
dependent for existence on their flocks and 
herds, or the spoils of war and the chase. 
He announced that there was neither gold 


nor silver in the island, nor any hope of 


bringing back plunder, unless it might be 


| Slaves ; that the country was little better than 


a wilderness, had neither roads nor canals, 
and was so thickly wooded that there was 
but small space for cultivation. 

Cesar, however, had not explored the 
whole island. Nor was he likely to realise 
what was the aspect of the country when at 
He speaks most of the cruelty of the 
He 
saw that THEY chiefly incited the people 


| against him; but yet in his Commentaries he 


gives a rather lofty notion of their acquire- 
They instructed their pupils in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and the 
grandeur of the universe, they measured the 


' earth and the stars, and must have understood 


both mathematics and mechanics, judging 
from their monumental remains. 

There were three classes of Druids: 
(1) lawgivers and judges; (2) sacrificers and 
diviners ; (3) bards, whose duty it was to 
preserve in verse the memory of heroes and 


| attendance on most noble families. 


battle. One thing that Czsar says of the 
| Gallic Druids is, that they used Greek letters 
|} in their secular transactions, and had the 
management of the education of youth. 

It appears that Ireland, too, had its 
| Druidical teachers in very early days; and as 
| the Welsh have their Triads, Ireland has its 
** Annals of the Four Masters,” which speak 
of Ollamh Fodhla, a famous legislator or 
| king of Ulster, several centuries before the 
| Christian era. His historic fame has beer 

recognised by the placing of his medallion, 
| with that of Moses and other great lawgivers, 
on the interior of the dome of the Four Courts 
| in Dublin, where it may be seen at this day. 
To purge the records of | 

















his kingdom, 
| this Ollamh summoned his nobility, Druids, 
poets, and historians to meet him once every 
three years at Tara, to revise the laws and 
history as occasion required. They kept 
guard over the antiquities of the kingdom, 
cast out false representations, and inscribed 
the true in the national chronicles called 
“The Psalter of Tara” (a very Israelitish 
practice). Keating declares that this triennial 
parliament held its sittings till the time of St. 
Patrick, and that ten such annalists were in 
What 
the Magi and the Chaldees were to Babylon 
and Persia, the Druids seem to have been to 














the Celtic populations of our isles. They 
were the priestly class. The Romans called 
them “ barbarians,” because they called all 
barbarians except themselves and the Greeks, 
and even the Persians and the Jews were 
to them barbarians in the times of the 
apostles. 

These Romans, who scorned the simplicity 
of the Britons, and left them unheeded for 
ninety years after their first incursion, returned 
to their own luxurious city on the seven 
hills, which, in the time of Nero, A.D. 59—68, 
contained 3,000,000 of people, and 4o0 idol 
temples. At patrician tables were found 
costly delicacies of all countries, and the de- 
corations of their furniture were of gold, silver, 
and ivory. They had to bear, however, with 
such governors as the mad Caligula, who 
had old and infirm people thrown to feed 
wild beasts, to clear the State, as he said, of 
useless encumbrance ; who loved to see mer 
expiring by slow tortures; and who pro- 
jected a colossal golden statue of himself to 
place in the Temple at Jerusalem. Con- 
spirators at last ended his wicked life, and 
he died after thirty wounds, A.D. 61. 

Surely, in comparison with this Roman 
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monster the Druids were mighty men, and 
Moelmud a true pillar of the Isle of 
Britain. There seems reason to believe that 
he built Caer Oder, and the calendar of 
Ricart tells us that Bryn, his son, “ builded 
Bristowe,” and set it upon a high hill. Bryn 
and Beli, his brother, are better known by 
their Romanised names of Brennus and 
Belinus, and their quaint and serene figures, 
carved probably about 1357 A.D., are still to 
be seen on the tower of St. John’s, Broad 
Street, the smallest church in Bristol. 

The camps of the ancient Britons were 
not, like those of the Romans, merely places 
of occasional protection for marching armies. 
They were residences and hill-folds sur- 
rounded by a rampart, into which they drove 
their cattle when threatened by banditti. 
They generally chose commanding heights, 
and their fortifications of turf still remain. 
They held hill-to-hill communication by 
beacon fires. Blaize Castle thence derives 
its name; the Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire beacons, on the Malvern Range, recall 
such times of yore; and there was a British 
camp at Caer Oder, where the observatory 
now stands at Clifton. 





Many of us have looked down thence on | 


Vincent’s Rocks, to the Avon winding 
below, and over to the rich Leigh woods, 
where here and there a grey cliff towers above 
the oaks of the forest, and reveals the wild 
grandeur of the precipitous banks. 

In the west the sun—to heathen eyes a 
God in heaven—may be sinking, still as of 
old, in gold and crimson, and to the left we 
look over the valley to Dundry Tower, aware 
that two miles on the other side of the ridge 
lies Stanton Drew, the “stone town of the 
Druids,” with its three circles of stones, in 
their time not fallen prostrate and half buried 
underground, but crowning the hill as open- 
air courts of judgment and temples for wor- 
ship of the ancient Britons. 

Near to the church of Stanton Drew there 
is, Or was within twenty years, a cove ten feet 
wide and eight feet deep, formed of three 
large stones, which, though somewhat sunken, 
has endured through all the Bristol ages, and 
stands as a relic to bind them together now 
that the heads of those who sat there to 
administer justice to the neighbouring tribes 
have long mouldered into dust. 

Dr. Stukeley considers Stanton Drew as far 
more ancient than even Abury itself. We 
may suppose that the Druids sat in this cove, 
or within the “ Doom Rings,” to decide suits 
or complaints, questions of property, peace 
or war; and on these heights whatever 





occurred on the occasion of great festivals 
might be seen by the tribes around. 

The divination of the Druids by the flight 
of birds or the motion of serpents, or by yet 
darker methods involving human sacrifices, 
and their midnight processions, have been 
thus pictorially and taithfully described by a 
sister poet of the Isle of Jersey :— 


‘ Three times nine the Princes be, 

"And the Priests are three times three. 

Princes, with the club and shield, 

Arm’d as for the battle-field. 

Priests, with mystic fillet crown’d, 

Flowing white or azure vest; 

— beards that swent the ground, 
And the serpent’s egg their crest. 

Priso ners three, in silence follow, 

Up the hill and down the hollow. 


ight, 


at dead of nig 






“ 





Over Dundry’s sacre od he 
Clamber tl 












And the priest and princely band 
Round the solemn altars stand! 
Hark! a hollow g ling moan; 
Hark! a fainter r groan. 


Now the distant Futere’ s cast 
From the way the life-blood past. 
Has it flowed from East to West? 
Peace is broken, war expressed. 
Did it spout towards the skies? 
Direful mischief hidden lies, 

Does it slowly leave the vein ? 
Justly is the victim slain, 

And his death his country’s gain. 


“‘ Morning breaks, and hushed and still, 
Echo sleeps on Dundry’s hill. 
Has the midni ght hid the crime 
From the dark records of time? 
Still o’er many a stone-crowned height 
Bursts the tempest, beams the light: 
Seven-and-twe ircling stones, 
Witnesses of dying groans, 
Guard the sacred altars three 
With their antique mystery. 
Ages since have rolled away ; 
Priests and people—where are they?” 






These ancient circle-builders used no tool in 
the construction of their altars, and thereby 
obeyed the precept in Exodus xx. 23, enforced 
upon the Israelites—“ If thou lift up thy tool 
upon it thou hast polluted it.” The British 
“‘doom-rings” were the counterparts of the 
Court of Judicature at GiLcaL— which means 
circle—one of the places where Samuel 
judged Israel, the site of the first Israelite 
camp, and of the twelve stones taken from 
the Jordan. Here was kept their first Pass- 
over; here was enforced the rite of circum- 
cision, and the camp remained there during 
all the early part of the conquest. It may 
also be inferred that Joshua returned there at 
the conclusion of his labours. 

How often were the Israelites worshippers 
of Baal, and how much of his idol worship 
we know to have been transferred to Britain ! 

There probably was much very early Phee- 


nician emigration to Britain, in the times of 


the kingdom of Israel, and possibly not a 
little that was Israelitish also, for Dan “‘ abode 
in ships,” and he also “ leaped from Bashan ” 


—and with them came many of the customs 
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both of the “chosen people” and the un-|to declare by symbol their union with 
chosen. We may find a tolerable outline of |Gomeric or Japhitic peoples (ch. i.), that 
Druidical customs in our sacred writings (see | God would visit upon them the days of 




















Isaiah lvii. 5)—‘‘ Enflaming yourselves with 
idols among the oaks, slaying the children in 
the valleys under the cliffs of the rocks.” 
Like the heathen of old, they may have | 
thought human sacrifices most acceptable to 
God. “Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” (Micah vi. 7.) And to 
Britain the Lord’s voice had not then been 
uttered, further than that, as a people trading 
freely with both Syria and Palestine, indi- 
viduals (in the priesthood especially) may 
have had knowledge not only of the idola- 
trous customs of the Canaanites, but also 
something of the scriptural worship of the 
Jews. It is said by Hosga, the prophet to 
the exiled ten tribes, who was instructed 





| Baalim, and that they should be swallowed 


|up among the Gentiles as a vessel wherein | 


is no pleasure (Hosea viii. 8); that their 
feast days, their new moons, their Sabbaths, 
should cease ; therefore the exiles would not 
be known as a Sabbath-keeping people, or as 
the Lord’s “chosen people ;” and yet that 
being ‘driven into the wilderness ”—such a 
wilderness as Britain then was—the merciful 
Lord would open for them a door of hope— 
“sive them vineyards” from that wilderness, 
and teach them to know the Lord. That 
God did thus deal with our own forefathers, 
the early Britons, very soon after the birth of 
our Saviour, and at what chief points of our 
islands the good news found entrance, we 
hope to explain in our next chapter. 





‘“FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE.” 


Glimpses of the Marbels of the Human Frame. 
By Miss CHESSAR. 


I.—THE HEART AND ITS ACTION. 


i ie wonders of the human body are not | 
the least of those with which we are | 
surrounded. ‘True it is that the sentence, | 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou | 
return,” has been spoken about our bodily | 
framework. But, between the dust out of | 
which they have sprung, and that into which | 


day by day and hour by hour they are pass- | 


ing, what marvellous changes do the materials | 
of our bodies undergo, and into what perfec- | 
tion of form and working are they not} 
brought! The more we get to know about | 
our bodies, the more are we struck with the | 
way in which they are suited for the work 
that they have to do. Not only are we con- 
strained to say with the Psalmist, “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made,” but we 
exclaim, ‘ Marvellous are Thy works, and 
that my soul knoweth right well.” 

Of all the parts of which our bodies are 
built up, none is more worthy of notice than 
the heart. This part or organ by its steady 
action forces the blood through every part of 
our body. Great tubes or vessels go out 
from it, dividing and dividing as they get 
farther away from the heart, and entering 
into every substance of the body—flesh, 
bones, skin, nerves, every part. The tubes 
into which the blood-vessels are finally divided 
are very small and fine, far finer than the | 





tiniest hairs, and as the blood is rushing from 
the heart through these, it gives to each part 
of our structure just that exact nourishment 
which it needs. Thus the bones get their 
due material, the flesh has its waste made up 
to it, the brain has new matter given to it to 
take the place of what has been used; and, 
in a word, every part of the body is fed. If 
the heart were to cease its action, to stop 
sending moment by moment these fresh 
supplies of new matter, we could not live. 
Our bodies waste away far faster than most 
people imagine. There is not the smallest 
action that we do, nor is there the least 
thought we think, which does not cause some 
little waste of the substance of our bodies, 
and this constant waste must be met by an 
equally unceasing supply. It is not difficult 
to see the importance of the heart’s work in 
feeding the body. 

But the blood has to come back to the 
heart after it has fed the body. The little 
finer-than-hair vessels (capillaries), of which 
mention has been already made, exist every- 
where except in the nails, the hair, the 
enamel of the teeth, and some parts of the 
eye. These tiny vessels make a kind of net- 
work, and pass back again from the various 
parts of the body. Then they come to- 
gether, just as little pipes may be made to 
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unite to form larger ones, and so coming 
together they at last form themselves into 
two great tubes, one from the parts of the 
body below the heart, and one from the parts 
above. ‘Tliese two tubes bring back to the 
heart all the unused blood. ‘This, however, 
is not fit to be sent out at once again to feed 
the body ; for it has come back poorer by all 
that it has given out, and with certain im- 
purities which it has collected during its 
return journey. Before it goes again into 
the body, it is sent into the lungs to be made 
pure, and this second sending out is also 
done by the force of the heart. The blood 
this second time is driven out through vessels 
which also divide all through the substance 
of the lungs, and while rushing through these 
vessels it is purified. As in the other parts 
of the body, the little vessels reunite, and 
large tubes bring the blood back to the heart 
fit once more to go on its journey of feeding 
the body. 

We see then that the heart has in it blood 
of two kinds—(1) That which is pure and 
fit to nourish the body, and which is to be 
sent out to feed it in every part; and (2) 
that which has come back poor and impure 
from all over the body, and is going to be 
sent into the lungs to be made fit for use 
again. These two kinds of blood are quite 
different to look at; the pure blood, feeding 
the body, is red, bright scarlet red, quite 
dazzling to look at; the other is dark, 
purplish—what people sometimes call “ black 
blood.” In the heart these do not mix; the 
pure fresh blood is always on the left side of 
the heart—that is, the side nearest our own 
left arms—while the impure blood is all in 
the right side. The two sides are quite dis- 
tinct, for a fleshy wall divides the heart into 
two parts which have no direct connection 
with each other. It is as if we had two 
hearts, which, for saving of space and work, 
are united into one. There is never any 
waste of power in the marvellous economy of 
our bodies. 

The heart has sometimes been compared 
to a pump, because it sends out its contents 
with force to a great distance from itself. 
It would be better to compare it to a 
somewhat firm but elastic bag with a divi- 
sion in the middle. If both sides of this 
bag were filled with fluid, it is clear that 
two streams could at the same moment 
be squeezed out from the bag, one from each 
side. In our heart that is pretty much what 
happens. The two sides fill at the same 
‘time, one with the pure blood from the lungs, 
the other with the impure blood from the 





body ; and then, when the heart makes the | 


great effort that sends the blood out of it 


again, both sides contract at once, and two | 


great jets rush out, one from each side, with 
a force like that of the water in a fountain, 
This force is so great that it shakes the 
whole body a little. We feel the jerk under 
our finger when the pulse moves in our 
temples, or wrists, or ankles, and we feel it 
more strongly just between the fifth and 
sixth ribs of our left side, where the point of 
the heart tilts up, and knocks with all its force 
against the ribs. Beat, beat, the heart goes 
regularly, and jet, jet, does the blood rush 
out along the great vessels (or arteries) which 
lead out from the heart. Each beat of the 
heart, or of the pulse, that we feel means that 
the heart has contracted once—squeezed its 
sides together with force—and propelled the 
blood through lungs and body. If either 
part of the heart’s action were to cease we 
should die, for the body would cease to be 
fed in one case, and in the other the blood 
itself would not be made pure and fit for 
use. How marvellously do the various things 
hang together ! 

A few words have been said on the quick- 
ness with which the body wastes. Note now 
the quickness with which the waste 1s supplied. 
Put your finger on your pulse; take your 
watch in your hand, and count the number 
of times that your pulse throbs while the 
minute hand of your watch travels over the 
space marked for one minuteonly. You will 
find that the throbs vary according to many 
circumstances. The pulses of men differ 
from those of women. Little children’s 
pulses are very rapid, because of their quick 
eager movements, and the extra supply of 
blood which has to help to build up their 
bodies and make them larger, as well as to 
make up for waste going on. Old people, 
slow in movement, and with the body shrink- 
ing from its fair proportions, have slow pulses. 
The pulse varies according to the state of 
health, the hour of the day, and many other 
things ; but, taking one with another, it will 
be found on an average to beat seventy times 
in a minute. Seventy beats in a minute! 
That means seventy strong contractions of 
the heart, so strong as to send the blood 
rushing through the largest blood-vessels at 
the rate of a foot in a second, and even 
through the smallest and most distant tubes 
at the rate of an inch to an inch and a 
half in a minute. At each contraction of 
the heart, between three and four fluid 
ounces * are sent out from each side of the 





* A fluid ounce is two tablespoonfuls. 
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| to admire in the steadiness, the quickness, 
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heart; and this movement goes on from birth | weight of a hundred and twenty tons could 
to death, regularly, steadily, and when we are | be lifted a foot up from the ground. Some 
in good health without a moment’s pause, | learned persons who have searched into 
a work with the ordering of which our wills | the matter think that even more is done; 
have nothing to do; and steadily through | some say twice as much. Just think of 
all the minutes of each day, through all the | the time that it would take a strong man 
days of each year, through all the years of the} to lift a hundred and twenty tons, and 
life, does it keep on its regular beating. In/ the weariness which would follow his days 
the course of seventy years it will have|of hard work! But the heart goes on 
beaten thousands of millions of times. What} unwearied, unstopping—for weariness and 
machine of man’s making or devising can go | stopping would be death. Again, the force 
on so steadily and so long as this? The} with which the heart drives the pure blood 
machinery made by men has to be taken to | out of its left side into the great vessel which 
pieces now and then to be altered, and | is to branch all over the body, is equal to 
cleaned, and repaired ; but our hearts go on, | the pressure of a weight of thirteen pounds, 
repairing their own waste while we live, and | How strong must be the walls of the heart 
working with marvellously equal strokes in| which can contract with such power! How 
all that they have to do, Even tempers, | strong, and yet how elastic, must be the 
quiet dispositions, regular habits, help the | tubes into which the blood is driven with 
heart to go on steadily with its work. The | such force, so often, and at such a rate, and 
injunction is applicable in a bodily as well as | yet without injury! Seventy times in a 
in a spiritual sense—“ Keep thy heart with all | minute are these strong blows given ; seventy 
diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.” | times in a minute does fresh blood pour out 
Not only is there much to wonder at and | to renew the waste caused by the actions of 
our bodies. Truly there are wonders within 
and the constancy with which the heart does | us of which we take but little heed! 
its work, but the force which it uses in filling! The strength of the heart is shown not 
all the vessels of the body is marvellously| only in the force with which it sends out 
great, and all the more astonishing when we | blood, but in the way in which some of its 
remember the small size of the organ. Close | parts resist pressure. ‘The heart has hitherto 








| your hand tightly, and look at its size; that | been spoken of as if it were merely a double 


will show you as nearly as may be the size of | bag into each side of which tubes come to 
your heart. Put your hand on your breast- | fill it, and out of each side of which tubes 
bone about the middle, and you will be very| go, through which it empties itself. It 


nearly opposite the place where, in the centre | 
of your chest, your heart lies surrounded by | 
the lungs. Put your finger-tip between two of | 
your ribs on the left side, and you will feel | 
where the point of the heart strikes in beating. | 
Allwho have evernoticed the shape of asheep’s | 
heart will know the shape of the human heart. | 
Those who have not must imagine it to be | 
something of the shape of a short thick | 
pear. ‘The thick end, which is called the | 
base, is turned towards the back-bone, and | 
the point, or apex, is downwards, and a| 
little inclined to the left. It has no bones, | 
but is held in its place by the tubes| 
which come to it and go out from it. It| 
is made of flesh or muscle, not quite the 
same as that of our arms or legs, but still 
capable of contracting or squeezing itself 
together with very great force. If we want 
to say how much work any machine can do, 
we often speak of it as being able to lift so 
many tons a foot up from theground. Now 
so strong are our hearts, that if all the 
work a heart does during twenty-four hours 
could be concentrated into one effort, a | 


is necessary now to think of each side 


as again divided into two parts, one upper | 
So that there are | 
really four hollows or chambers in the heart, | 
These must, | 


chamber and one lower. 


two upper and two lower. 
however, be thought of as in pairs. The 
two chambers of the right side are quite 
separated from those of the left by a wall, 
in which there is not the smallest open- 
ing. But the chambers of each 


on the right side, are three-leaved, and on 
the left side two-leaved. These doors, or 


valves, swing back freely in one direction. || 


They let the blood go from the upper to the 
lower chamber of each side very easily. But 
when that is done, they swing back to their 
places, and they are held there so strongly 
by cords attached to them, and to the walls 
of the lower chambers, that all the force 
with which the lower chambers of the heart 
contract, all the force with which the blood 
is pushed against the doors, avails not to push 
them open in the wrong direction. Nay, 
the pushing of the blood up against them 


side | 
have only doors between them, doors which, | 
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here is the adaptation of means to the re- | 


quired end! Again, the parts of the heart 
which we may call the walls of the upper 
chambers (though they are movable, contract- 
ing, fleshy walls) are not nearly so strong 
and thick as the walls of the lower chambers. 
That is because the walls of the upper 
chambers have comparatively little work to 
do. These chambers have only to receive 
the blood as it comes into the heart, and the 
walls, in contracting, have to push it gently 
through the valves or doors into the lower 
chambers. But the lower chambers have 
much harder work to do. The lower cham- 
ber on the right side has to send the blood 
throughout the structure of the lungs, 
while that on the left side has to send the 
blood into every part of the entire body. So 
numerous are the vessels which its efforts 
have to fill that no part of the body can be 
wounded by even so much as a pin-prick 
without injuring some tiny vessels. This 
left lower chamber is said to perform three- 
fourths of the work of the heart, so that, if 
the whole heart could lift a hundred and 
twenty tons, this portion, by its work of one 
day alone, could raise ninety tons. Yet how 
smoothly and quietly does this all go on! 
What is it that makes the heart contract 
and beat? We know that our legs and arms 
move as we will that they should; but our 
will can neither stop the heart nor make it 
goon. Its movements are what are called 
involuntary; our wills have nothing to do 
with them. Is this not a wise provision for 
our comfort and well-being? We have seen 
how important the work of the heart is, and 
we can see further how well it is ordered 
that we should not have to think about it to 
set it going, nor that our mere forgetting to 
think about it could stop it. Our Creator 
has wisely ordained that all the work of our 
bodies which must be done in order that our 
life may go on should be taken out of our 
own management, so to speak, and should be 
ruled by means to which He Himself has 
The heart 
is a self-governing body. All over its surface 
there are found greyish-white cords called 
nerves, and connected with these are small 
masses of nervous matter. These nerves 
and nerve-masses act by themselves. How 
they act is still one of the mysteries of 
which there are so many in even things 
about which we think we know most. But 
it is certain that so long as these nerve- 
masses have any life in them, they cause the 
heart to contract—the upper chambers first, 


only shuts them tighter. How marvellous | 


| 





and then the under ones in their regular 
order. It was at one time thought that the 
presence of the blood in the heart excited 
the walls and made them contract, so that 
when one of the chambers got filled with 
blood, the walls were uneasy until they had 
squeezed together and pushed it out again, 
But, although it is thought that some effect 
of that kind may help the heart in its con- 
traction, still it is known, and has been seen, 
that the heart, even when all the blood is. 
out of it, continues to contract while any 
force is left in the nerve-masses that lie on 
it. Here, then, we see the constant moving 
power of the heart provided for. A very 
remarkable thing about these nerves is, that 
they are not directly connected with the 
brain, or with the nerve-cords over which 
our wills exercise control. These heart- 
nerves form part of a system which only 
sympathizes with our brain, which our brain 
only touches indirectly, but which controls 
not only the motion of our heart, but the 


motions of all the other parts of the body | 


that move without being moved by our wills. 

But although the constant movement of 
the heart is thus provided for, and is wisely 
taken out of our hands, we know very well 


that our thoughts do affect the movement of | 


our hearts. Sometimes they beat rapidly, 


sometimes slowly, according to what we | 


think about ; and so direct is the influence 


of our feelings on the action of our hearts, | 
that we speak as if our hearts really did the | 
We heartily love or we heartily 


action. 
hate, our hearts are full of joy or over- 
whelmed with fear. Now, really, these feelings 
are in our minds, and they touch our brain 
first. But from the brain there go out nerves 
which pass down into the body, and run 


even to the organs which are not under the | 
Two nerve-branches go from | 
the brain to the heart—one of these acts | 


will’s control. 


upon the heart so as to make it beat more 


slowly; the other, when it is excited, makes | 
So that when 2 | 
strong feeling excites the brain, the excite- | 


the heart beat quickly. 


ment runs like a message to the heart, and 
makes it beat either more siowly or more 
quickly according to the nerve by which it 
comes. Sometimes mere bodily feelings, such 
as cold or the pain of a blow, will set the 
nerve in action which makes the heart go 
slowly, and may even stop it altogether. 
But as a rule these nerves counterbalance 
each other, and enable the constant steady 
motion to be kept up. How marvellous is 
this arrangement ! 

A few only of the chief wonders of the 
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; ‘ a 
heart have here been told. The way in/ the reader to ponder with increased admira- 
which it is fed, the way in which it is pro- | tion on the works of the Lord and the opera- 


tected from injury, the curious structure of 


| the vessels coming back to the heart, and | hear, let him hear ; let him bring a wise and 
But | understanding mind to think about the 
enough, it is hoped, has been said to cause! marvels of the heart. 


| many other things, might be dwelt on. 





THE PARSON’S EXPERIMENT: 


| 
| Or, « Theft and what came of it. 
| By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


HAT “the needy shall not always be 

forgotten: the expectation of the poor | 
shall not perish for ever,” we have the oft- 
repeated assurance of Him whose word shall 
not pass away. This promise is generally 
held to be one of those whose fulfilment has 
reference to the life to come; the life where- 





{into sorrow or suffering cannot enter; in 


tions of His hands. He that hath ears to 
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which all are rich alike, having entered into 


| the joy of their Lord; the life ‘everlasting, 
| whose joy it passeth mortal mind to realise, 


or mortal tongue to tell; that life towards. | 
which, if rightly used, the trials and crosses | 
which poverty brings into the brief space of 
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this earthly life may be made stepping-stones. 
It is a promise which, taken thus, often 
brings much needed consolation and sustain- 
ment to the poor in their greatest trials. 


| But while this is true, it is also pleasant 


to see that even in this world, and as 
regards the life that is now, the needy 
are not always forgotten. True it is that 
one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives; that the great mass 
of those to whom the lines have fallen in 
pleasant places here below, take no heed of 
or for their less fortunately placed brethren, 
more, we are fain to hope, through thought- 
lessness of spirit than hardness of heart. 
But there are happily many exceptions to 
this rule. There are numbers of men and 
women—and here we speak not of those 
who have made themselves name and fame 
in this wise, but of the rank and file of 
the noble army of workers, who are little 
known beyond the spheres in which their 
labours of love are wrought—who, simply 
moved by a Christ-like spirit of pity and 
love, do “consider the poor;” who visit 
them when sick, clothe them when naked, 
feed them when hungry, console them in 
sorrow, counsel them when in difficulties, 
bear with them if the hardships of their lot 
make them bitter of spirit; who, risking 





| disease and death, seek them out in their 





fever-haunted rookeries ; who wisely, gently 
lead them into the path of everlasting life, by 
showing a practical interest in their life 
below ; who do not turn the message of the 
Master to stone, by offering it where bread 
should be offered first ; or weaken the teach- 
ing of our common brotherhood in Christ, 
by any forgetfulness of our common brother- 
hood in humanity. 

That there are many such men-and women 
in our midst should be matter of rejoicing to 
us all ; and it certainly is matter of rejoicing 
to ourselves that our own district is not lack- 
ing in such workers. One of the most notable 
of these is a clergyman whom men of the 
world, and we fear some who would not 
account themselves men of the world, would 
probably regard as a sort of combination of 
Don Quixote and “ Parson Lot.” Extremes 
we are told meet, and he is so extremely 
practical in his Christianity that to super- 
ficial observers, or those content to hold 
that 

“* Whatever is is right,”’ 
he would seem to be impracticable. “ God 
has made all men of one blood,” is to him 
not a well-sounding phrase merely, but a 
truth, indicating man’s common fatherhood 





and try to raise them. He advocates a 
personal charity so broad in spirit, and 
prompt in action, that it narrowly escapes 
the dreadful charge of being “promiscuous ;” 
and we are afraid that his ideas of the duties 
of employers toward employed would be 
condemned as highly heterodox by the stricter 
disciples of political economy. Nay, his 
social heterodoxy goes even further than this. 
He stoutly maintains that even in dealing 
with the people and things of this world, we 
should be guided by a higher law than the 
law of the realm—by a law which is above 
that law, the law of Christ, the law of love. 
This latter is one of his strong points ; one 
of his favourite hobby-horses, as some would 
put it. On this head he will not hesitate to 
speak evil of dignities, and roundly assert 
that much of our criminality, though neither 
from design nor from real indifference, is yet 
really law-made ; is such as must result from 
the application of the statutory law as it is; 
but might be prevented if individuals would 
apply the higher law of Christ. 

Nor is he content with merely holding and 
theorizing upon such views. He has the 
courage of his opinions, and acts upon them. 
That in doing so he occasionally meets with 


curious adventures, is sometimes deceived, | 


and often “chaffed,” or called a foolish 
fellow, even by his friends—all this will be 
readily understood. But such things fall 
lightly upon him, for in many instances his acts 
bring théir own exceeding great reward, in 
the shape of knowledge that they have been 
effectual for good. And one rather striking 
instance of this kind, with its sequel, we 
here propose to relate—an instance of a wise 
and firm application of the law of love in pre- 
ference to the law of the police court. 


For clearness’ sake we will call our friend | 


Mr. B., and mention that he is a married 
man with a family. One afternoon his son, 





a little fellow about eight years of age, asked | 
him for a shilling wherewith he wished to buy | 


something by way of a birthday gift to a || 


schoolmate. The shilling was given him, and 


he immediately set out in joyqus haste to | 


make his purchase, little dreaming of the 
adventure that awaited him. 


He had not | 


gone very far when the shilling fell out of his | 


hand and rolled down the grating of an area. 
As it happened in a respectable neighbour- 





in God, and one upon which Christians are 
bound to act ina liberal and literal spirit. 
He believes that in the seemingly vilest there 
is always something, and often much, that is 
at least a possibility of good; and that in || 
any case it is not for us to hate, but to pity, 
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hood, this in itself was not a particularly | 


alarming occurrence to an intelligent, well- 
mannered boy. Ringing the bell of the 
house to which the area pertained, he 
politely explained matters to the servant who 
answered the door, and she at once descended 
to recover the shilling for him. She easily 
found it, and was just handing it up when, 
lo and behold, a burly figure stepped in 
between her and the boy, and a rough voice 
exclaimed, “That’s my shilling; let’s have it.” 

“ No, sir, it is my shilling,” said the boy. 

“Why, what do you mean, you young 
varmint ?” answered the intruder, affecting 
surprise and virtuous indignation ; “I’ve just 
dropped it, my mates there seed me,” and as 
he spoke he pointed to a man and two women 
of tramping appearance, who stood waiting 
for him a little in advance. ‘Come, let’s 
have it,” he repeated, and suiting the action 
to the word, he snatched the coin from the 
still upraised hand of the astonished servant, 
and hastened to join his companions. To 
the child whose money he had thus seized, 
this ready-witted, prompt-acting spoiler must 
have seemed a fearsome-looking creature. 
He was big and rough of build, and deter- 
mined of look; and his face as well as his 
clothing was dust-begrimed and travel-stained. 
A sheaf of split cane hanging slantwise across 
his shoulders stamped him as of the chair- 
caning profession, to which trade his two 
companions also belonged. Though fully 
impressed with the unpromising appearance 
of this man, the little fellow, mustering up 


his courage, boldly followed him up, and with | 


tears demanded restitution of his shilling. 
He was met, however, with fiercely uttered 
threats, under which he was quickly fain to 
retreat, weeping as he went for the loss of his 
money. 


servant of the law took no notice of his 
complaint. 

Of this last point he made a special griev- 
ance when, on reaching home, he proceeded 
to relate the woeful story of his misadven- 
tures to his father. The parent, to the child’s 
astonishment, replied to him on this head, 
that he was very glad the policeman had not 


taken any notice of him; that he did not | 
believe in policemen meddling with wrong- | 


doers, at least, until every means which 
Christians should use had been tried. It 


would not be the best way to send the man | 


to prison. “ But we won’t let the matter 


drop,” he quickly added, seeing his son’s | 


look of disappointment, “you must have 
your shilling back, if possible, for several 


On his road home he met a police- | 
man whose aid he invoked, but the official | 





reasons ; SO come with me, and see if we can 
| find this man.” 

So saying, he put on his hat, took his child 
by the hand, and set out on what most 


| people would have probably considered a | 


wild-goose chase. But there was method 
in his apparent madness. He knew the ways 
of life prevailing among such itinerants as 
chair-caners, and from that knowledge 
reasoned—correctly, as the event proved— 
that the worthy trio concerned in ‘ convey- 
ing” the shilling, concluding from there being 
no immediate pursuit that they had safely 
“bounced” the child out of the money, 
would not go far without proceeding to 
“melt” it in drink; and thus give him a 
chance of catching them up. He was pre- 





| scription of their dress and appearance, and 
| he sighted them just as they were coming 
out of a public-house, wiping their mouths 
| as they came. 

| Still holding his child by the hand, our 
| 

} 





parson friend stepped forward, and, confront- 
ing the astonished chair-caner, said—“ You 
| have taken a shilling from my little boy, 
| here ; give it back to him, please.” The 
chair-mending gang consisted of two men 
and two women, of the ordinary hard- 
featured, slouching, drabby tramp look. 
The man, about forty years of age, weather- 
beaten, somewhat bloated, with grizzly beard, 
and altogether unpromising look, was evi- 
dently taken aback by such moderate language 
| being addressed to him in so firm a tone. 
That such an accusation and demand should 
be put in simple, quietly spoken words, was 
an altogether novel experience to him; and 
it was some little time before he could screw 
his own courage to the blustering point, and 
deny the charge with the explosion of ex- 
pletives, which he deemed necessary to such 
an occasion. 

** Pray don’t add lying to dishonesty, my 
man ; that is making bad very much worse ; 
you fave taken the shilling, and made a little 
boy very miserable,” carne the reply to this 
outburst of denial. “I can see what the boy 
says is true in both your faces. I don’t want 
to harm you, I only want to do you good. 
You'll be a worse man for to-day’s work if 
you don’t give him back that shilling.” 

“‘T haven’t his shilling, and you’d better 
mind what you're saying, or I'll make you 
prove your words,” answered the chair-caner, 

| still trying, though less successfully than at 
first, to assume a tone of virtuous indigna- 
| tion. 

“Which is true, my boy or you, can be 





pared to recognise them from his son’s de- | 
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easily proved, I think, if you will kindly 
come with me to the house where the shil- 
ling was dropped. Will you come? I’m not 
going to makea police case of it, I only want 
back the shilling.” 

“Come! of course I’ll come,” answered 
the man with a swaggering confidence of tone 
that might have staggered a less shrewd or 
experienced observer than our friend. 

The woman accompanying the chair-caner 
was his wife, and at this point, in a most 
excited manner, she put in her word. 

“Don’t go, Bill,” she exclaimed in genuine 
alarm, and with clenched fist, and in some- 
what close quarters, was proceeding to pour 
out the vials of her wrath upon the perti- 
nacious parson, when she was stopped by 
an angry and emphatic, “ You shut up,” 
from her husband. 

“Don’t blame your wife for believing in 
you. She doubtless has good cause,” said 
our friend unaffectedly. ‘ But we had better 
have it to ourselves—come along ;” and the 
man, apparently nothing daunted, defiantly 
flung down his bundle of canes at his wife’s 
feet, and at once set out with him; the 
crowd, that had, of course, gathered around 
them while they had been speaking, following 
a little way at their heels. His agreeing to 
go back had been mere “ bounce” upon the 
chair-caner’s part, but the resolute action of 
Mr. B. convincing him that he was deal- 
ing with a man who was not to be “ bounced,” 
he once more changed his plan of defence. 
They had not gone many yards when, sud- 
denly coming to a standstill, he exclaimed— 
and now there was a touch of genuine feeling 
in his voice— Has it come to this, that I 
am called on to prove myself a honest man ? 
I'll not go. I’m a poor man, but I’m honest, 
as honest as you are. What should 7 go 
for?” 

“It may beso,” was the answer; “ we all 
have our weak points. I sin in one way, 
and, maybe, you sin in another; and we 
ought never to be ashamed to confess it. 
It’s a cold day. You might be short of 
money. It’s easy to keep your hands off 
other people’s shillings when you have plenty 
of yourown. I assure you I want to do you 
no harm ; I want to prevent vou doing your- 
self harm. If you have real!y been an honest 
man till now, and have now suddenly yielded 
to temptation, that is all the greater reason 
why I should not let you go till you have 
returned the shilling. Come, now, you must 
give it back.” 

“Or else you'll charge me, I suppose?” 
said the man questioningly. 


“Certainly not,” answered our friend with 
an earnestness of repudiation that put the 
chair-caner “all abroad,” as to whatever 
manner of man he could be that had got 
hold ofhim. One who “ stuck to him like a 
leech ” for the restoration of misappropriated 
money, and yet thus threw away his most 
powerful weapon (for such, according to his 
idea, wasa threat to “charge” him), was to him 
a startling anomaly. “ It’s because I believe 
in you that I talk to you, rather than give 
the case to the police.” 

“T would not on any account give you 
into the hands of the police,” went on the 
parson, seeing that his man was for the mo- 
ment struck dumb. “You have children to 
feed, I dare say, as I have, and I would not 
rob them and your wife of your labour; they 
need it, I am sure. I am not following you 
up like this for the sake of the shilling, but for 
your sake, your character’s sake, your soul’s 
sake. I would give you money if I knew 
you needed it, but to let you go away with 
a shilling dishonestly come by would not be 
kind. It would be doing you an irreparable 
injury. Sin, my man, goes from little to 
great. If you had got clear with that shil- 
ling, you would in all likelihood be tempted 
at some future time to do something worse. 
No, my man, you must get back your cha- 
racter as an honest man by giving up that shil- 
ling. It’s yourself I want to get back, not 
the shilling.” There was an encouraging 
pause. Then he continued, “ You have 
yielded to temptation, and unless you repent 
and make restitution you can never think 
well of yourself again. Come, now, give me 
back the money; cast it from you as you 
would a curse.” ‘The chair-caner stood con- 
fused and silent, but evidently moved and 
impressed. 

To Mr. B. it was clear that he had at 
length found the good thing in the man. He 


fét it, and, guessing at the cause of the ac- || 


cused man’s still-continued silence and hesi- 
tancy, he came to his relief by saying, “Is 
it that you haven’t got the shilling left ; that 
you have spent it, I mean ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, with eyes cast 
down, and in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper, “that zs how I’m held. We've had 
a drop of rum apiece.” 

“Well, I can quite believe you there,” 


said Mr. B., “and of course you can’t give | 


up what you no longer possess. Still, for 


your own sake, you must make good the | 


shilling. You say you are an honest man; 
and I will take your word for it. Will you 





take mine that I am one too, and let us 
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treat each other as honest men? Here is my | forgive me.and God. Likewise it Was all 
card "—handing out a card from his case— | through. Drink. 


“cive me yours—you have a card with your I. Remain your Humble Servant, 
business on, I dare say, and I will trust to | WILLIAM. D.—- 
your sending me the shilling by post when| No. 2, L— Terrace, F—— 

you have one to spare.” This card was handed | Road, B——.” 

out, and the exchange duly made. So the} It was some years after the occurrence of 


offer was accepted, and on this understand-/| this little adventure that we heard of it, 
ing the chair-caner was at iength allowed to | and felt curious to know how it might have 
go on his way, with a “Good day,” cer- | affected the mind and actions of the chair- 
tainiy a sadder, and, as the event proved, a|caner. Through the medium of some of the 
wiser man from his encounter with Mr. B. | craft resident in our own district we made 
The card showed the residence of the man | his acquaintance, and finding that though 
to be ten miles away. | rather gruff, he was an honest, straightfor- 
Wien Mr. B. returned home and related | ward, sensible fellow, we ventured to broach 
his adventure, even “those of his own house” | the subject of his encounter with Mr. B. 
were against him. They “wondered” how ‘* Ah,” he said, ‘‘ that gentleman did a good 
he could be so foolish ; put it that the proper | day’s work that day; if there wos more like 
and obvious and common-sense thing for him | him in the world there would be less of the 
to have done was either to have let the shil- | kind that I’d have been by this time if he’d a 
ling go, or to have given the man into custody ; | done by me as most would a’done. It was 
and “really had no patience with him,” when | as true as I stand here that I had never 
his boy related the exchange of cards. Out-| before touched a penny that wasn’t my own. 
siders—for passers-by stopped at the crowd | The man didn’t breathe that could have said 
and heard what was going on and told the | a word agen my good name, or my father’s 
story—for the most part laughed the latter | afore me; and if I’d have been charged, 
idea to scorn when they heard of it; and as} and my character spoilt, I shouldn’t have 
day after day passed without bringing him | cared what I had done after, and I’d have 
any news of the chair-caner, he was genially | been certain to have gone to the bad. But 
bantered about the evident absurdity of his! you see Ae didn’t charge me. Instead of 
notions that good was to be found in every-| shoving me deeper into the mire, he lifts me 
dody, even in a thief, if we could only be wise | out of the ditch, and puts me in the right 
and patient enough to get at him. But his | road again. And what he done for me that 
own sight of the better side of the shilling | day ain’t been thrown away on me, though I 
stealer’s nature, and the success of his| say it as shouldn’t. I’ve known what it is to 
appeal to it, was in nowise shaken by the | be short of bread since then, but never to 
hardness of belief in others. He knew better | feel inclined to give way to temptation to be 
than most others how long it might take so| dishonest; and though I don’t make any 
poor a man to make up even a spare shilling, | particular perfession, thinking over what he 
and making due allowance on this head, he | said to me has made me more like what I 
held lovingly, loyally, and hopefully to his | know he would like me to be than I should 
own higher view. At length his faith had | have been. Though I didn’t think so at the 
its reward. After a lapse of some weeks a| time, it was a blessed job for me that he 
letter from the chair-caner arrived, enclosing | overtook me that day. ‘The poison was 
a shilling’s worth of stamps. With all its| beginning to work as you may say, for when 
imperfections of penmanship and orthography | he come up I was just saying how much 
upon its head, we think this letter is one of | easier it was to pick up money the way I’d 
which any Christian, who had been the/just been doing than by tramping about 
means of drawing it forth, might be proud, | looking for work. As the gentleman said, if 
and we may say for our friend that he is | I had got off with that shilling, there is no 
proud of it, numbering it among the more | saying what it would have led to. However, 
valuable of the honourable trophies of his | he did find me, and go where he will there 
work. The letter is short, and in its sim- | will always be one man that will have good 


plicity will best speak for itself:— cause to say, God bless him.” 
That we have recounted this little story at 
“B—. | a length that leaves us no room to moralise 


Dear .S1r,—i Enclose you one shilling | further upon it will be no loss to our readers, 
worth. of . stamps .and i Humbley beg your | as we venture to think that it is a story that 
Pardon. for What i did. Hoping you Will | will sufficiently point its own moral to them. 
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THIRD PAPER.—IN CEYLON, 
By THE Rev. EDWARD J. ROBINSON. 


REEN all through the year to the 

water’s edge and the mountain’s brow, 
the claim of this lovely island to be called 
Paradise may be allowed without going up to 
worship the footprint of our great progenitor 
on Adam’s Peak. Our illustration (p. 193) 
gives a glimpse of the roads made since 1800 ; 
of the primitive and present luggage-van of 
the country; of the cocoa-nut trees which 
fringe the island, shade every village, and 
cover many a broad plantation ; and of the 
lithe native’s mode of climbing, not by throw- 
ing his legs round the trunk, but by pressing 
againstit a band held between his feet. Next 
to the cocoa-nut tree in importance is the 
equally tall palmyra, whose leaves are not 
only useful for thatch and fence, but for the 
fan and the book, and whose tough timber 
makes the framework of the house and the 
machinery of the well. Of the pearl-fishery 
on the west, and the famous ‘Trincomalie 
harbour on the east; of fruit-groves of 
various kinds, and cinnamon and coffee gar- 
dens ; of the railway to Kandy ; of Buddha’s 
tooth; of apes and peacocks, serpents, chee- 
tahs, elephants, and ivory; of satin-wood, 
teak, and ebony ; of the wonderful remains of 
ancient cities ; of costumes, ceremonies, and 
countless attractive matters, we have no 
space to write. 

The extreme length of Ceylon is 270 
miles, its greatest breadth 145; and it now 
contains a population of 2,400,000, of whom 
1,670,000 are Singhalese, being Buddhists 
and devil-worshippers; 534,000 Tamils, 
votaries of Siva and kindred deities ; 164,000 
Moormen or Mohammedans, who speak 
Tamil and are the chief merchants and 
bankers of the island ; a few Malays, followers 
of the Arabian prophet, mostly connected 
with the Ceylon Rifles ; some thousands of 
Burghers or Dutch descendants, whose dia- 
lects are English and Indo-Portuguese; and 
about 4,000 British. 

A fitter field for missionary operations 
could not have been selected. Not only 
was the country intrusted by Divine Pro- 
vidence to the British sceptre, it was a centre 
of influence for our millions of fellow-subjects 
in Hindustan, and for the outside multitudes 
of {Burmah and China. The Baptists began 
their mission in Ceylon in 1812,the Wesleyans 
in 1814, the American Board in 1817, the 
Church Missionary Society in 1818, and the 





Gospel Propagation Society in 1840. High 
advice and patronage distributed the little 
band of Wesleyans, to minister in the old 
churches in important towns to otherwise 
shepherdless Burghers. While thus engaged, 
the separated Englishmen remembered that 
they were travelling preachers, and attended 
also to pastoral, educational, and literary 
duties. When their services as free colonial 
chaplains were no longer wanted, they were 
apt, on entering as itinerants into one 
another’s labours, to improve too much and 
often on one another’s plans. The Ameri- 
cans, frowned upon by the too suspicious 
great, eschewed the towns and English ser- 
vices, and settled in a group of villages, 
working in departments. Thus clinging 
together, they kept home and country 
with them, while their pursuits were purely 
and directly missionary, and their system 
secured continuity of operation. Experience 
and observation, failure and success, at last 
made every society many-handed like a 
Hindu god ; and the time arrived when the 
missionaries, of whichever denomination, 
whether they were grouped or scattered, 
could keep all departments fairly and harmo- 
niously going by the agency of converted 
natives. 

The importance was soon perceived of 
attempting to educate the children of the 
country. Except as a relief to parents and 
a lesson to the missionaries, the first ver- 
nacular schools were not of much use, from 
a Christian standpoint. 
and expurgation of Tamil authors was a vain 
precaution, whetting the appetite of teachers 
and taught for the fruit forbidden. ‘The boy, 
by his father’s command, and not hindered 
by the mercenary schoolmaster, brought his 
own ola containing the rejected passages. I 
seldom visited a purely Tamil school without 
discovering some history or poem only fit, 
in many parts of it, to paganize both intellect 
and heart, which my approach had caused to 
be wrapped in a cloth, placed under a mat, 
or thrown on a shelf or intoacorner. These 
institutions have since improved, and perhaps 
done some missionary service, the masters 
employed in them being at length not of 
necessity double-faced heathens, but persons 
trained under a deepening and broadening 
Christian influence. 

Yet secular knowledge alone may be enough 
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to undermine and explode their heathenism. 
A single illustration will suffice to show this. 
Vesuvenathar, an aged Brahmin of Batticotta, 
in North Ceylon, was the most learned 
native astronomer. In the calculations pub- 
lished in his almanac respecting an eclipse of 
the moon, to take place on the 2oth of 
March, 1829, three errors were discovered 
by the accomplished American missionaries. 
The true reckoning showed that the eclipse | 
would commence a quarter of an hour 
sooner than he had said, that it would con- | 
tinue twenty-four minutes longer, and that it 
would cover three digits more of the moon’s 
disc. After having repeatedly, with the 
assistance of brother-astronomers, reviewed 
his calculations, and confirmed himself in 
their accuracy, Vesuvenathar rejoiced in an 
opportunity to discomfit and expose the 
strangers. The country watched, and won- 
dered which party would be triumphant. A 
trusty pandaram applied himself to ascertain 
precisely the questions in dispute, and learned 
to use a watch, and compare our mode of 
reckoning time with that of the natives ; and 
he openly testified that in all the three | 
points the missionaries had won the day. | 
The failure of the great professor was re- 
garded as a heavy blow to the religion of | 
North Ceylon. Not that religion could be | 
true or false because of the truth or error of | 
the predictions of its upholders; but so it | 
was regarded by the people, and their con- | 
clusion was sound, whatever may be said of | 
the reason for it. 

If it had been enough to convey secular | 
instruction, it might have been difficult to | 
find better teachers than the missionaries ; 
but they had higher aims, and avowedly did 
their utmost to impart a Christian education. 
Nothing but such an aim would have 
reconciled them to spend many hours every 
day among urchins, some of whom were 
only interesting as children of God, and 
destined to immortality. By means, in 
part, of the word of God, the mission- 
aries learned the native language and 
taught their own, gave lessons in history and 
geography, and preached the way to heaven. 
Natives have followed their example. There 
are Tamil pastors who testify that the begin- 
ning of their training for the ministry was in 
the school use of the Holy Bible. Catechisms 
are daily taught in the chief schools. 

The missionaries went on to establish 
boarding-schools, chiefly houses of residence 
and discipline in connection with large 
central academies, to which day scholars were 
admitted. Under different names and aus- 
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pices, the most important of them sprang up 
at Colombo, Jaffna, and Batticotta, for boys, 
and at Oodooville, Jaffna, and Nellore, for 
Attendance at pagan temples was 
impossible to the inmates of these institutions ; 
they were required to dispense with sectarial 
marks and religious badges, and kept from 
heathen society; and they were obliged to 


girls. 


| join in morning and evening prayer at the 


family altar, to go to the Sunday school, to 
attend the public services in church or chapel, 
and to observe other rules and duties of 
which the direct and undisguised aim was to 
win them to the Saviour. ~ Of course no one 
was forced into these institutions ; admission 
was voluntary, but these were the well-known 
conditions under which admission was ob- 
tained. Many difficulties had to be over- 
come before these Church nurseries were of 
service. The people entertained the wildest 
fancies as to the designs of the mission- 
aries. Were the poor children wanted to be 
reared for slaves, trained for soldiers, sent 
into the interior of the island, or transported 
to some foreign country? It was incredible 
that, from mere motives of benevolence, men 
and women of another race had travelled 
thousands of miles to receive, support, and 
educate children of persons they had never 
seen. To the astonishment of the public, 
six little boys were at length confided by 
their parents to the persuasive foreigners ; 
but some time elapsed before other heads of 
families followed the example. After the 
people were satisfied that the children were 
taken good care of, the missionaries still con- 
sidered it expedient to yield for a time to 
certain prejudices. When the brethren from 


America opened the Batticotta seminary, to | 
become one of the most efficient and popular | 


educational establishments in the East, no | 


boys could be discovered who would consent, 
or whose friends would permit them, to take 
their food within the mission premises, A 
cooking and eating house was, therefore, 
erected on an adjoining piece of land belong- 
ing to a heathen; and more than a year 
passed before the missionaries ventured on 
transferring the kitchen establishment to 
their own enclosure. When the removal was 
effected, several of the youths, rather than 
endanger character and caste, “ took up their 
beds, and walked,” most of them to return 
thankfully after their friends had found time 
for consultation. Another difficulty in the 
same school was with the three or four wells, 
abundantly sufficient for all demands, within 
the mission boundary. The hopeful pupils 
agreed that, since these excellent wells had 
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all been used by persons connected with the | 
mission family, the water they contained | 
could not’ be pure enough for Tamils, and 
that every drop should be drawn out of one 
of them, and the well undergo a thorough 
cleansing. It being the rainy season, they 
found it more easy to exhaust themselves 
than the well, which was ‘nearly as full as 
ever after they had toiled with the water- 
baskets a whole day. The time had come 
for them to bring their minds, if possible, to 
their circumstances ; and sure that at least as 
much water had been drawn as the well con- 
tained when they commenced their efforts, 
there could be no doubt, they reasoned, that 
the spring now issued purely. Such are 
samples of the minor, yet by no means in- 
significant obstacles to his work which the 
missionary has to bear with and overcome. 
These institutions, however, are now eagerly 
sought, and candidates for admission are 
more numerous than can be accommodated 
in them. 

In the beginning of the century the preju- 
dice against female education was strong. ‘A 
few girls might be seen among the boys in 
the native schools; but every one knew that 
they. were intended to be temple-women. 
To propose that other girls should be taught 
to read ‘and. write was to lay the axe to the 
root of all authority and virtue. They would 
be refusing the husbands chosen for them, 
and conducting correspondence on their own 
account.. Nevertheless the Wesleyans opened 
small day-schools for girls in 1817. Under 
their auspices, in 1846, Mary J. Swamanadar, 
daughter of a pious moodliar, originated an 
excellent school in Puliantivo, over which 
she continues.to preside. In 1821 the Ame- 
ricans established at Oodooville the first girls’ 
boarding-school in Ceylon. The Methodists 
started’ one at Jaffna in 1838, and the ex- 
ample was followed ere long by the Church 
of England at Nellore. The first scholars 
were baited with pieces of cloth, and the 
promise of small marriage portions. Dreaded 
at the outset, these boarding-schools won so 
good a reputation that admission into them 
was soon sought with the greatest eagerness. 
They have led to the formation of many a 
home deservedly so called. The wife, a ser- 
vant formerly, may in this day be a com- 
panion. To be seen in a public assembly 
was a disgrace; now women are present, 
amply veiled, in front of the congregation, 
and communicate in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. There are female Scripture- 
readers and class-leaders. It is perceived by 
the natives that women educated by the 








missionaries and their wives are the most 
virtuous and domestic, and the most respect- 
able. 


In the year 1851, of the 1,425 children | 


then in the 32 Wesleyan schools in the Tamil 
district, 3 were Singhalese, 4 English, 23 


Malays, 37 children of Moormen, 104 Por- | 


tuguese and Dutch descendants, and 1,254 
Tamil children. In religious profession, 1 of 


them was a Buddhist, 60 were Mohammedans, | 


90 Mary-worshippers, 192 Protestants, and 


1,082 worshippers of Siva and the kindred | 


deities. Returns from South Ceylon would 


have been similar, the relative proportions of || 


the Singhalese and Tamils being changed. 
Three permanent scholarships have been 
founded in connection with the Wesleyan 
central schools in the Tamil district, which 
are affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
There are now maintained by the various 
Protestant societies in Ceylon, not in all 
cases without Government aid, about 390 
schools, containing 18,000 children. 

All the societies have, with great success, 
worked printing establishments ; but that of 
the Americans at Manepy has been on the 
largest scale, and has exerted the widest in- 
fluence. Hundreds of natives have been taught 
the arts of printing and binding ; and the style 
and ola are everywhere giving place to pen 
and type and paper.. The large and cease- 
less production of copies of the. Bible, 
Prayer Books, hymn-books, treatises, tracts, 
lexicons, translations, school-books, and 
periodicals has diffused knowledge through 
thousands of families. With the help of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the entire 
Scriptures have been published in Tamil and 
Singhalese, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
New Testament in Indo-Portuguese, and the 
books of the New Testament in Pali. 

In conducting services in their churches 
and chapels. the missionaries of all the 
societies have, of course, been diligent. 
As to itinerant work, not meaning to dis- 
parage others, I can speak most confidently 
of my old acquaintances the Americans and 
Methodists. It is still their custom to start 
off to the villages for miles around their 
homes, accompanied by native preachers and 
catechists. In the course of their journeys 
many conversations are held in the name of 
Christ with villagers at their doors; and in 
every place where they halt they get as many 
of the people together as they can, and 
preach the Saviour to them, in connection 
with singing, prayer, tract distribution, and 
Bible-hawking. They are not too particular 
as to where they plant their standard, but 
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A Road in Ceylon. 
farmer might like to stack his hay under. 
The third is in the shadow of a spreading 
| tree outside a bazaar, the next in the large 
compound of a friendly native, the next in 


lift up their voices wherever there are ears to | 

hear. Their charity beginning at home, the 

first meeting is held in a place of Christian 

worship. The second is in a school-bungalow 

open at the sides and ends, a shed thatched |a field belonging to a European planter. 

with palmyra leaves, such as an English | Suppose the meeting to be out of doors after 
VII. nus. 14 
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sunset, some of the people sit on mats spread 
on the ground, and others stand about, lights 
and shadows flitting curiously over them from 
a lamp screened by an upright mat from the 
evening wind. 

A famous beater of bushes was the Rev. 
Ralph Stott. He would go into a village, and 
get into conversation with some one on the 
way. Another would join them, and another ; 
and as the company increased he would 
gradually raise his voice till he found himself 
preaching the gospel to a large congregation. 
When he excited angry opposition, as, of 
course, he did sometimes, he had his own 
way of meeting it. In a Batticaloe village, 
when a furious native came up with the thick 
hard stalk of a cocoa-frond in his hand, and 
threatened to stop his eloquence, he dis- 
armed him by kneeling down then and there 
among the people, and praying aloud for his 
assailant’s salvation. He was distinguished 
for his practice, strange in the East, of visiting 
from door to door. If a heathen repelled 
him from his compound he would fall upon 
his knees, clasp his hands, close his eyes, and 
with unaffected simplicity, in the hearing of 
all around, pray for the man and his family. 

There was considerable iconoclasm in 
Batticaloe in Mr. Stott’s days. Several 
converts gave up their idols, and the sheds 
that had accommodated them, to destruction. 
When he first lifted the axe, the people 
looked on with a degree of awe, thinking it 
possible for the gods to take care of them- 
selves. He was more successful than a 
workman who tried to cut down a demon- 
haunted tree at Cattavelly in the north, and 
was hurled to the ground by the resisting 
spirit, that is to say, fell from the ladder. 
Mr. Stott’s operations brought no disaster to 
himself or his agents. In 1844, he broke 
thirteen stone pilleyars, and pulled down five 
thatched tabernacles in which they had been 
kept for worship. The huts were most of 
them too small for Christian uses; but I 
remember giving tickets to a Methodist class 
in one of them, which its owner had presented 
to the mission, in a place called Carova- 
pancany. 

The total number in Ceylon, for all the 
Protestant missions, were very recently 38 
English ministers, g2 native pastors, 591 lay 
agents, 4,800 church members, and 19,000 
regular hearers. About one-third of the 
baptisms last year were of adult persons, 
and there were many inquirers in catechumen 
classes. The first Hindoo ordained in the 
Church of England, the Rev. Christian 
David, was a Ceylonese. The Methodists 





alone have now 12 native ministers among 
the Tamils of the island, and 34 among the 
Singhalese, not counting catechists and 
others. And the success of the Rev. John 
Kilner, and his able lieutenant the Rev. 
Edmund Rigg, in organizing these young 
churches and teaching them self-support, is 
a matter of surprise and joy. 

Attempts were made, under the patronage 
and with the aid of the Government agent at 
Batticaloe, to arrest the decay of the Bintenne 
Veddahs ; but these unhappily proved unsuc- 
cessful. Some of these wild men were supplied 
with agricultural implements, and induced to 
settle in a new village ; but the native placed 
over them degenerated into an unfaithfulness 
that sent them back to their forest haunts 
and ways. Both agent and missionary were 
a little too hasty in baptizing a number of 
the more hopeful of them. One may 
frankly confess the mistake. These wild 
hunters were placed in a row, and christened 
one after another; but the foolish practice 
of giving new and European names was 
followed, and at the close of the ceremony 
it was discovered that no one among them re- 
membered what he was called. It was then 
sagely determined to give each person his 
own name, plainly written, that there might 
be no mistake. The pieces of paper were 
afterwards handed with solemn concern by 
their respective owners, none of whom could 
read, to the wise head-man, to be taken care 
of; and he mixed them all together, making it 
impossible for any one in the settlement to 
recover the knowledge of who was who. 

Whilst rejoicing in the triumphs of 
earnest faith and labour, I must confess 
that it has been a great pain to me that the 
Burgher population have not had the respect 
from the missionaries which they deserved. 
We began our work in their sanctuaries, and 
found among them exemplary Christians, 
like Mrs. Schrader, who translated many 
hymns into Ceylon-Portuguese, and was a 
faithful helper and ornament to the church 
which she joined. If the most had been 
made of the honest descendants of the 
Dutch, they would have proved an admirable 
middle class, speaking the proper languages 
of the country more fluently than stiff- 
mouthed foreigners, and exerting themselves 
usefully in educational and _ evangelistic 
service. Nevertheless, since this century 
began, Ceylon has been the field of a brave 
service, a service which has in a few years 
overcome the habits of centuries, and is 
changing this kingdom of idols into a king- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF REPENTANCE. 
By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., First Minister oF ST. ANDREWS. 
“ From that time Jesus began to preach; and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.””—Sr. Matt. iv. 17. 


oy VERY preacher of any experience knows | debasing Confession in the ear of man of 
the advantage, specially when preach-| what ought only to be known between the 
ing to a congregation to which he is a| soul and God; with the irrational and un- 
stranger, of having a text which is a suggestive | Christian Satisfaction by one’s own doing or 


| or (what some people call) a striking one. | suffering ; which lose the simplicity of New 


It will commonly fix the attention of the| Testament Repentance in the Sacramental 


congregation to at least the first sentences | Penance of the unreformed Church. Yet, | 


of the sermon which follows. It need not| apart from this, apart from all factitious | 


be an eccentric or extraordinary text: such | addition of disagreeables, there remains as a 
will rather repel intelligent hearers ; and such | fact in human nature, that it goes against the 
are generally prefixed to discourses whose text | grain with man to frankly say he has done 


is the only remarkable thing about them.| wrong: not wrong vaguely and generally, | 
And every preacher knows too the damp-| but wrong in this or that. I have known | 
ing of anything like interested attention | many people who would tell any number of | 
| which follows the announcement of what|the most apparent lies, rather than frankly | 


may be called the regulation text, which | admit .that they had done wrong. Their 
commonly precedes that kind of sermon | rule plainly was, Never admit ‘Aa? And so 


which might be preached over every Sunday | the excuse was always ready, though it could | 
without any one recognising it ;—the kind of | mislead nobody. ‘To people of more prin- | 


sermon which reaches nobody, which gives | ciple, and more sense, the candid confession 
no offence, which does no harm, and which} of having behaved foolishly or wickedly 
most assuredly does no good. remains a sad and humbling necessity, too. 

Now I know quite well that my text at | And so it is, that we have all been told a 


this time is not the sort of text which many | great deal about the Duty of Repentance, 


people hear read out with much anticipation | and the Necessity of Repentance, and about | 


of interest. I am well aware that in these} how Gospel Repentance goes against the 
days there is in many congregations a distaste | proud heart of the Flesh, and how God’s 
for theological terms, such as Repentance, as ; purpose is that we all be brought down into 
Faith, as Justification and Sanctification ;| the very dust of humiliation before He will 
and a shrinking from the discussion of theo-| let us get off the painful consequences or 
logical doctrines, as something unreal, and | even escape the enslaving power of our sins. 
uninteresting, and (in any case) as something | There is confusion, too, in many minds as 
that you are quite tired of being preached | to what Repentance actually is. Forgetting 
to about. So when I say that my subject is | the manly and downright and common-sense 
Repentance, I know that I am placed at | account of it given in the Shorter Catechism, 
some disadvantage. I hope to get over | there are those who would make it a matter 
that: I trust that God’s grace may make|of the nervous system,—who would carry 
each soul here present to feel that a more |the penitent into the realm of hysteria,— 
real and practical thing cannot be. And|and associate Repentance unto Life essen- 
there is something besides. It is common | tially with unmanly tears which are merely 
to speak of Repentance as a humiliating | manifestation of exceptive physical tempera- 
thing, a sore thing, a thing our passing| ment, and with extravagant self-abasement 
through which will always be looked back | which I do not believe that God can be 
upon with something like shame, and a sense | pleased to see in any immortal creature of 
of personal degradation. An eminent Roman | His hand. I have known men call them- 
Catholic writer, the late Cardinal Wiseman, | selves, in their confessions of sin, what they 
says that Repentance is “the one door of| would have been very angry had any other 
the sheep, the one entrance to the Church | person ealled them. Hence a general im- 
of Christ, narrow and low perhaps, and caus- | pression of unreality: and so it comes that 
ing flesh and blood to stoop as it passes it.” | as 70 forgive as a Christian sometimes means 
But then Cardinal Wiseman was speaking of | not to forgive at all; in like manner to say 
Repentance, not as Christ preached it, but | in a prayer that one is sinful,—to call one’s 
as the Roman Church has made it; with the | self sinful in a theological sense,—often 
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implies no real and deep sense that one has 
done grievously wrong. Now this is bad. 
There is no great harm in telling a man that 
you are his obedient servant without meaning 
much: but never go and tell God that you 
are a ziserable sinner unless you mean what 
It cannot please God that any 
man should call himself worse than he feels 
himself to be. Nor does inordinate self- 
debasement go to make New-Testament 
Repentance ; any more than exceptional 
emotion, which it is not in some natures to 
yield. I desire to preach to you of the 
Privilege of Repentance. I desire to speak 
of it, not as a painful and humbling necessity, 
but as a great and blessed privilege. I wish 
I may be helped to show you that we can 
never thank God enough that we are allowed 
to repent. For, indeed, Repentance, rightly 
understood, is as grand a gift as Christ ever 
won for us. 

We might well take for granted that our 
Saviour wou!d not have preached oftentimes 
on Repentance, and indeed have made ¢hat 
the characteristic staple of His preaching 
when He began His ministry, had not the 
subject been one of vital moment. And it 
is plain, too, that the subject is of just as 
much concern now as ever. You remember, 
likewise, that on this matter the Saviour’s 
Fore-runner S. John the Baptist had uttered 
the self-same words: the same counsel, or 
command (if you will), Repent: the same 
reason why,—/or the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Torepent is the thing to be done: 
the thing everybody needs to do. Now 
there are two different words used in the 
New Testament, both of which are trans- 


| lated into the English word Repentance : 


one of them conveys specially the notion of 
being sorry for having done wrong ; the other 
conveys specially the notion of changing 
one’s mind as to things,—seeing things in a 
different light, and then shaping one’s con- 
duct accordingly,—trying to mend one’s life. 


| It is this second word which Christ used : 


which you can see is the fuller and larger 
word, including substantially the meaning of 
the first word too: taking ia the being sorry 
for the wrong-doing and ashamed of it, 
coming to right views, beginning afresh and 
trying to do better. This is Gospel Repent- 
ance: in which, as the Catechism has it, 
“a sinner, out of a true sense of, his sin 
and apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ, doth with grief and hatred of his sin, 
turn from it unto God, with full purpose of, 
and endeavour after, new obedience.” It is 
not difficult to understand : it is indeed very 





plain: it does not seem as if Christ thought 
it needful to give much explanation of what 
He meant to the plain folk He preached to. 
A very little child, who has done something 
wrong, is able thoroughly to grasp the idea 
of what is meant by repenting of it. And 
so with older folk. You see that wrong- 
doing (or call it sin) is very bad, which you 
had thought not so bad: you see it leads to 
infinite trouble and shame, when you had 
thought you would get pleasure out of it and 
escape the trouble: you are sorry for it, you 
are ashamed of it, you feel degraded by it: 
you turn over a new leaf, and begin again 
afresh, upon a clean page. By God’s mercy 
you will cease to do evil and learn to do 
well: you will sever the connection with the 
miserable past: you will start anew, get 
into the right way and stick to it. That is 
Repentance : that is what Christ bade us all 
do: and He added for encouragement, that 
a new and milder dispensation was here: 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
religion Christ taught was the first which 
offered forgiveness without suffering, on the 
part of the penitent, or inflicted by the peni- 
tent. False faiths had told of expiatory 
penances: starve yourself, torture yourself, 
deny every desire of your nature, measure a 
thousand miles by lengths of your body, find 
out by trial how miserable a poor wretch 
may be, and then you will be forgiven: God 
will never be hard on a tortured creature 
that has been so awfully hard upon him- 
self. And how natural the fancy, though so 
wrong! And in the dawning light of the 
Jewish law, if the sinner himself was not 
required to suffer, then some helpless thing 
must that had never sinned: the harmless 
lamb, the innocent dove, must die: “ with- 
out shedding of blood there was no re- 
mission :” the eternal truth of the inevitable 
link between sin and suffering must be held 
forth before all. Nor ought we to forget 
that when the better “ kingdom of heaven” 
did come at last, that fundamental truth was 
still recognised and affirmed in the suffering 
and death of our Blessed Redeemer, upon 
whose head, as the one self-sufficing sacri- 
fice of all sacrifices that ever were offered, 
were made to meet the iniquities of us all. 
But now, when we would repent, when we 
would find pardon, though we ever plead 
that Great Sacrifice, there is no suffering 
needed any more. All the- suffering was 
borne, long ago, and once for all, that 
brought our salvation. And now “if we 


confess our sins,”—/¢hat is all,—* if we con- 
fess our sins, God is faithful and just to 
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forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” No wonder that it 
was said, as strongest encouragement to re- 
pent, that “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand!” For the coming of that kingdom 
has made repentance efficacious, and made 
it simple, as it never was before. 

Now here is the sum of Christ’s preaching. 
The command, the exhortation, let us call it, 
is to Repent. That preaching starts from a 
fact: the fact that there is something wrong : 
the fact, ordinary preachers would say, that 
men are sinners. And this is fact, not doc- 
trine: or if you will call it doctrine, it is fact 
stated dogmatically. For it is fact, that 
there is something wrong; wrong in our 
lives, wrong in our natures. Our natures 
are all twisted, and amiss: wherever the 
wrench came from that left us so. If we be 
not the chief of fools we all know that. 
Look back on your life: and oh the follies, 
the failures, the dark transgressions! The te- 
membrance bows you down. Now Repent- 
ance is just the right and healthy feeling of 
the awakened soul that sees its own sin. 
Once a man is made to see he is a sinner, 
see he has done wrong times beyond count- 
ing, then if his mind be in any way healthy 
and true, the state of feeling which arises in 
it is what we call Repentance. And it in- 
cludes all that has been said. Sorrow and 
shame for having done wrong: an earnest 
wish to get out of wrong and to be right: 
turning with true purpose and intention into 
the right way, and holding on in haz. 

My friends, if this be truth, and it is truth, 
is it not strange that repentance should be so 


commonly thought a painful duty? Itis a 
grand and inexpressible privilege. There is 


nothing degrading in it ; the degradation is all 
in the state it takes us out of. It is degrading 
to stay in sin, not to get out of it. And there 
is no humiliation, beyond the fact that it is 
a humble thing to be a human being, in con- 
fessing that we have been wrong. It is too 
common for that. It is just the condition of 
being a human being. We take that for 
granted. “To go wrong is human;” every- 
body everywhere has always known that. 
And that Christ’s Gospel invites us to repent- 
ance just means that man is not tied to go 
on in his wrong and misery. It means that 
he has not got into that miserable lane in 
which there is no turning. It means that, 
save in our despairing imaginations, there is 
no such thing on God’s earth. You are not 
such a fool as to fancy you never go wrong ? 
Well, repentance is getting right. What an 
unspeakable and blessed relief to one who 








feels he has made a mess of his life if you 
get him to take in that it may all be mended 
yet! Then that was exactly what our blessed 
Saviour said—said to every mortal—when 
he preached, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Many a poor soul, 
bogged, shamed, crushed, broken-hearted, has 
cried in agony, “Oh, if I could only get 
beginning again!” Well, says Christ, begin 
again! There is nothing to hinder you. 
Sad as is the past, it may all, so far as con- 
cerns the worst about it, be as if it had never 
been. God never ties any mortal to sin 
who honestly longs to be delivered from 
it. “Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be as white as snow: 
though they be red like crimson they shall 
be as wool.” 

I do not say that the truest and heartiest 
repentance will avail to deliver a human 
being from all the painful consequences of 
transgression. It can never be in this 
world that the grievous sinner should be as 
though he had not sinned. The future 
punishment of sin, and the present power of 
it, from these things the penitent is delivered 
through God’s mercy in Christ, and by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit; but the needful 
course of things here often denies the wrong- 





doer the mercy here which all of us pray he | 


may receive from God. 
sequences of sin and 
greater sin and folly, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be quite taken away here, though 


The temporal con- | 
folly, lesser and | 


true penitence will show the way to bear | 


them better. It is an unhappy thing about 
this life, and it often seems a very hard 
thing, that human beings, when very young 
and inexperienced, can spoil it all. And 
this not merely by some grievous wrong- 
doing, whose stain can never be effaced in 
this world, but by lack of judgment, of tact, 
of energy, of decision, when the whole thing 
was misfortune and not fault. A man takes 
the wrong turning at some critical time, and 
never gets over it. A man makes a wrong 
choice of a profession, and all his life feels 
himself misplaced, and does his work ill, 
does it heartlessly and inefficiently, and 
taking no pleasure in it, perhaps downrightly 
hating it, while there is some otlier vocation 
in which he would have been in his right 
place, and useful—perhaps eminently useful, 
and happy in feeling himself so. I have 
known very middling preachers who were 
first-rate lawyers spoiled. But it was too late. 
It could not be helped. And there are other 
choices which have blighted the whole life 
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of man or woman. Most of us have grieved 
over cases in which we have seen it so. But 
there was no place of repentance. There 
was nothing for it but to make the best of a 
ruinous bargain. Blessed be God, it is never 
so as to the worst consequences of the worst 
sin! 


r 


words of my text, He told all men so. He 
| said to the worst, You may get out of the 
slough ; you need not stop in the prison of 
Giant Despair; you cannot have made such 
a ravelled misery of your life, but I can help 
you, and I will. You need not perish; you 
need not abide in your sore misery and 
degradation ; everything may be set right 
yet. “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven,” 
the reign of Gospel mercy and grace, is here. 

Would that all sinful creatures could take 
that in and be sure of it! Would that all 
sinful creatures could realise the meaning of 
that inspired declaration, that God “is not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance!” The worst 
things that human beings ever have done 
they did because they thought there was no 
room for repentance left to them. They 
thought they were so bad that they never 
could be better; so bad that they could not 
be worse; and so they grew reckless. It 
is in that desperate, miserable mood that the 
worst has been done that ever has been done. 
But the traitor Judas might have done better 
than go and hang himself. The devil might 
do better than hold on in that despairing 
warfare against good and against God. 

O that great gospel privilege of repent- 
ance: that we, always going wrong, are not 
to be tied to our wrong-doing and what 
comes of it; but are mercifully suffered to 
cut the link that would naturally bind us to 
| our sin and misery, and escape from that 

bondage into the liberty of the sons of God. 
We never can reach the full depth and 
meaning of the old familiar story that Christ 
takes away sin. For only through His life 
and death it is, that so complete deliverance 
waits the repenting sinner. Forasmuch as 
we daily sin, we will repent daily ; get out of 
the entanglement, the sorrow, the degrada- 
tion; break away from it, and leave it all 
behind ; for now the kingdom of heaven has 
‘come, and God waits to receive. It is His 
“nature and property ever to have mercy and 
forgive :” “forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin,” and Christ’s precious blood avails 
| to take it all away. Now this is one of the 
last things we really take in. I know how 





As for sin, as for its doom, as for its | 
blasting influence on the character, that is all ; 
remediable ; and when Christ said these } 





young creatures have thought to themselves 
times without number, ‘“ O, I am all wrong! 
I never can get right again; I dare not tell 
my father and mother what an awful scrape 
I have got into.” Little things five or six 
years old have known the feeling — the 
curious feeling, common to humanity, that 
they have done something so bad that it can 
never be mended, when they have done 
some childish misdeed only to be smiled at ; 
and wicked and cruel beyond words is that 
mortal who would instil into any heart, 
young or old, the natural but false belief that 
any error or sin is irremediable by repent- 
ance. Let us cast out that false belief that 
has done so much mischief, and be done 
with it for evermore. The Gospel knows it 
not; the Gospel knows no gin of which it 
does not call men to repent. Christ never 
looked upon the sinner to whom he needed 
to say, “You must just go on in your sin, 
however sorry you are for it; there is no 
repentance for you: my blood cannot take 
away your sin!” Dear friends, it is blasphe- 
mous to admit that wretched illusion! People 
have talked rubbish about this or that eccle- 
siastical arrangement being what they called 
“ Christ-dishonouring ;” but in very deed it 
is Christ-dishonouring to doubt His willing- 
ness or power to save. He came “to save 
sinners ;”’ * He is able tosaveto the uttermost” 
all who wi// be saved. If sincere, repent- 
ance is never too late: it is never, on this 
side the grave, too late to mend. You know 
that no worthy man even would cast in 
the offender’s face a misdeed frankly ac- 
knowledged, heartily apologised for, and all 
possible amends made for it. Far less, in- 


finitely less, would the all-merciful Saviour | 


take pleasure in pinning any poor mortal to 
his repented sin, and in seeing him drink to 
the dregs the cup of humiliation. What 
would be contemptible, what would be 
devilish, in man, will never, never be found 
in God. And the intuitive sense in us, that 
if the offender confess his wrong-doing and 
testify deep sorrow for it, and do his very 
best to make up for it, you cannot say more, 
you cannot keep raking it up against him; 
that sense, which is in every good man, is 
the reflection of a fact in the Divine nature. 
It is in you because it was first in your 
Maker. David, king and psalmist, knew that 
long ago, and said, “The Lord is merciful 
and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy: He will not always chide, neither 
will He keep His anger for ever. He hath 


not dealt with us after our sins; nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities, 


As 
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far as the east is from the west, so far hath | ended with Repentance and Faith. They 


He removed our transgressions from us.’ 
We thank God for that: but the light 
is far clearer and fuller now. ‘‘ Behold the 


>! could not possibly have ended better. 


Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of | 


the world.” 
He gave His only-begotten Son, that whoso- 


“God so loved the world, that | 


ever believeth in Him should not perish, but | 


have everlasting life. For God sent not His 
Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be 
saved.” And if any one but Christ Himself 
had told the story of the Prodigal Son, we 
sinful creatures should have thought it far too 
good to be true! 

My subject has been the grand Gospel 
gift and privilege of Repentance : the blessed 
truth that poor Human Nature cannot 
be so bad but that it may yet be lifted up 
towards God: that the worst of us, who 
are all evil enough, may begin anew to-day, 
and cast off all our connection with the 
blotted past : 


| Then, 


|more worthy to be called Thy sons.” 


It 
seems as if Christ’s preaching, when He 
began to preach, were begun, continued, and 
ended, with Repentance: Duty, Privilege, 
and Grand Encouragement. For all needed 
it then: all need it yet: need it anew each 
day. The Worship of the Christian Church, 
where worthily rendered, has begun, every 
time it was rendered, with an act of Repent- 
ance: has begun with the penitent confession 
of sin, and the prayer for pardoning mercy 
and sanctifying grace. And there is more 
cheer now than when Christ began to preach, 
the encouragement was, “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” But now, The 
kingdom of heaven is here. 

“ We will arise and go to our Father, and 
will say unto Him, Father, we have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee, and are no 
But 


| as we go, we know the gracious welcome that 


“ forgetting those things which | 


are behind, and reaching forth unto those | 


things which are before.” 


It is a pleasant and hopeful subject; not a 
sad one. It is a good and hopeful message; 
not a humbling one. The humiliation, deep 
and dark, is here already, in the fact that we 
are poor sinners: the invitation is to get out 
of it. 


every Sunday. 
preacher, dead now for five-and-forty years, 
that however his sermons began, they all 


| our evil and miserable choice. 


waits us. And we know, too, that the blest 
ones above do not grudge us our repentance: 


| they do not wish to keep all their purity and 


peace to themselves: and to keep us tied to 
Their happi- 


ness grows greater, as itis shared. ‘There 


| is joy in the presence of the angels of God 


over one sinner that repenteth ! ” 


For the black has been made white: the 


A good man of a past generation said | wretched has been made happy: the vile has 
that he would wish to preach Repentance | been made beautiful : 


the wRoNG has been 


It was said of a great | made riGHT. And if we know anything cer- 


| tainly, we know that ¢/a¢ is the thing which 
| must please God. 
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“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I beet by the Father ; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
.’—ST. JOHN Vi. 57+ 


. yey Allelujah!” 


E sing the everlasting truth 
Of words that Jesus said ; 
There is a holy human life 
Upon the earth we tread. 
| It was poured out our faith to win, 
It has prevailed against our sin, 
It brings eternal glory in, 
E’en here among the dead. 


O Lord of all the angel host 
And of the church above, 
We know Thee in the midst of us 
By Thy descending Dove. 
We in our prison stained and dim, 
With cherubim and seraphim, 
Lift up to Thee the heaven-born hymn 
Of joy, and praise, and love. 





| Hail, Bread of God that men may take !— 


His Spirit teaches how. 
The dying soul that eateth Thee 

Shall even live as Thou. 
“ Come, eat,” the faithful Witness saith 
To sinners breathing mortal breath, 
And live for ever after death ; 

Yea, live for ever now.” 


This being, with its ransomed powers, 
O let Thy body feed, 

And make the very life it lives 
An endless life indeed. 

With faith in Thy anointing shod, 

It chooses paths which Thou hast trod, 


And offers to the living God 


Its whole immortal need. 
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Soldiers and servants by Thy grace, In Thy participating name, 

But helpless children first, | We pour out sorrows, tremblings, shame, 
We gather round our Father’s board The empty hope, the failing aim; 

In hunger and in thirst. | And then we feast on Thee. 


Bold through the love which Thou hast shown, | Itis f ae oe 
Rich without substance of our own, lene ~Ser-Arneahane- Gicceeg siete 


We give Thee, not our best alone, | It pag = a ads — 
But all our least and worst. Se ae ee See Be 
With all its discipline. 


The treasure worthless in our hands | But sweet be our communion song, 
Transformed in Thine we see. | The whole contended way along. 
Thou takest from us what we are, God gave us Thee, and we are strong 


How spoiled soe’er it be. | For life to triumph in. 


A. L. WARING. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN.* 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


I once read a poem, by Mary Howitt, in 

: s7 | Which this good thought is put into the lips 
Leston Mate. i—11eay_os. Concluding Hymn" Jos, | Of @ very little child. He was called Willie. 
tender Shepherd, hear me.’ | One day Willie’s mamma saw him sitting 
very silent in the sunlight, with all the men 
and women and the beasts and birds of his 
Noah’s ark set outin arow. ‘ What are you 
thinking about, Willie?” said his mamma. 
Willie answering, said : 


FIRST EVENING. 


a * the beginning of a new year it is 
good to ask, whether there is any thought | 
we can receive into our hearts which will help 
us to lead better lives than we lived before. 
There is one thought which very few have | 
opened their hearts to, which yet is one of | “ You know that God loves little children, 
And likes them to love Him the same; 
So I’ve set out my Noah’s Ark cre: atures, 
The great savage beasts and the tame,— 
I’ve set them all out in the sunshine, 
Where I think they are plainest to se e, 
Because I would give Him some pleasure 
Who gives so much pleasure to me.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is true that it is only a very little child 
who would think of giving God pleasure in 
that way. But although the way of doing the 
| good thing is a little child’s way, the thing 
= | itself is good to do. 

It is good for everybody to try to give 
God pleasure. 

There was a great prophet in the world 
once, in the days before the ark, who tried 
to do this, and who did it all the days of his 
life. It was the prophet Enoch. At the end 
of his life, the story of his life told by God 
Himself was this: “‘ He pleased God.” Not 
| himself, not his friends, but God. I have 
tried to see what it was he did that was 
pleasure to God, and I find it was this, 





the best thoughts we can think. It is the 
thought that we have been made, and are 
kept in life, that we should give pleasure to | that “ He walked with God.” Now you know 
God. — : ; why it is you walk with some young people 

It will make a great difference in our lives | and not with others. It is because you know 
when, instead of doing things to please our- | them and love them, and know that they love 
selves, or our companions, we do everything | you. Enoch knew all that about God. He 
to please God. knew that God loved him and he loved to be 
= NE IRD oe oes in God’s presence, and to have God near to 


°F t to th f d ting these littl * ° ° : : 
ser Fo suggetions as to the way of con neting these ite | him in everything he did. He walked with 
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God: the very way God did—the way of| 
truth and right. “ He walked with God:” | 
he had God for his friend, and told Him by 
prayer all that wasin his heart. ‘“ He walked 
with God:” he went about with God doing 
good, helping the helpless and trying to bring 
people to God. Every day he would say to 
himself, ““ How can I please God to-day ?” 
And day by day, he kept doing the will of 
God, and walking out and in with God for 
his friend. 

But there was a greater than Enoch Who 
pleased God. You remember this is the very 
thing which the voice from heaven said of 
Jesus : “This is my Beloved Son in whom I | 
am well pleased.” And God was very well | 


201 


pleased with Jesus. He began to be pleased 
with Him even when He was a child. It is 
said that Jesus, when He was a little boy at 
Nazareth, “‘ grew in favour both with God 
and man.” Could anything better ever be 
said of a child’s life? To be in favour with 
God! To have God well pleased with you! 
That is to be like Jesus Himself. And you 
may really be like Jesus in this very thing if 
you do as He did. Heset himself so to give 
pleasure to God that it became his meat and 
his drink to do God’s will. 

Now I give you this good thought. I ask 
you to admit it into your hearts. I advise 
you to take it for the rule of your lives. Say 
in your own heart to God, “O my Father, 





Feathers from the Letter-carrying Doves of Paris. 


from this time forth I will try to give pleasure 
to Thee.” 

In the fairy stories, the young prince or 
princess who is setting out in the world al- 
ways meets a kind fairy who gives a cap, or 
a ring, or a flower, ora ball, which must never 
be let go or lost, and it will be help by the 
way. But this which I am offering you is a 
better gift than any fairy could give. This 
will be better than wishing-cap or ring, better 
than gold ar silver. ‘The child who shall say, 
“T will from this day live to please God,” 
will live a happy, good life. And at the end, 
God will tell the same thing about the life of | 
that child as He told about Enoch’s and 
Christ’s. He will say, “I have been well | 
pleased with this child.” 


You want to know now you can live this 
life of pleasing God ? 

There is one thing we all must have if 
we would please Him. We must have faith 
in Himself. ‘ Without faith it is impossible 
to please God.” 

Now as this is the very beginning of the 
way to please God, I must try to make it 
plain to you. 

“To have faith” means, to believe that God 
loves you, that He has sent His Son Jesus to 
bless you, and that He intends you to come 
up to His home and live with Him for ever, 
when you have lived your life upon earth. 

Next there are some things which are a 
grief to God—bad things, untruth, hatred, 
deceit, meanness ; these must not be let into 
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the life. ‘There are other things which give 
joy to God ; these you should seek from God 
in your daily prayers. Obedience and love 
to parents are things which are well pleasing 
in Hiseyes. And He loves to be asked for 
faith and truth and goodness of every kind. 
But the great secret after this is a very 
simple one ; a little child can understand it. 
It is letting God please you. 
of the very best ways of giving pleasure to 
God is just being pleased with the things 
with which God is pleased. And God has set 
Himself to give us pleasure by giving us things 
to be pleased with. He begins by giving 
us Christ. He Himself, as we saw, is well 
pleased with Christ. And He says to you 
and me, “ Take pleasure in my Son in Whom 
I am well pleased.” And whoever enters 
into this and is able to be pleased with Jesus, 
and with his love, and his life, and his 


| death, in that very way begins to give pleasure 
| to God. 


To be pleased with Jesus is a child’s first 
step in giving pleasure to God. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “One there is above all others.’’ Les- 
son: Mark v. 1—20. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender 


Shepherd, hear me.” 


We have often spoken of Paul’s letters and 


| Peter’s letters, which you know are printed 


| in the Bible ; now let us talk about Christ’s 








letters ; for Paul tells us that Christ does 
write letters. 

Is there anything in the world more won- 
derful than a letter? When the English 
missionaries first went to Africa, nothing 
surprised the black people more than the 
letters they wrote. ‘ Does the person you 
write to hear you speak?” said a chief to 
one of the missionaries. “No.” ‘Does he 
see your lips move?” “No.” Then he 
ranged a long line of his people in a field, 


| asked the missionary to stand at one end, 
| and stood with a second at the other end. 


“‘ Now write what I bid you.” The mission- 
ary beside him put down the chief’s words, 
and the bit of paper was passed on by a 
messenger to the other end. At that end 
the missionary standing there read the words 
to the messenger. The messenger repeated 
them to the chief, and the chief cried out, “ It 
is just magic !” 

And a letter is really a kind of magic. It 
is only a sheet of paper with some signs on 
it. But it tells what is going on ten, twenty, 
a hundred, ora thousand miles away. Through 
these signs, we, sitting at our breakfast tables, 


Indeed, one | 


can see homes over wide seas, and the people 
living in them, and baptisms, and marriages, 
and sick-beds and funerals. By these signs 
commands come from far countries, and mer- 
chants in this land rise and go tothe market, 
or the exchange, or the bookstore, or the 
house of a neighbour, and do the biddings of 
those who wrote them down. And by these 
signs the secrets of one heart are carried into 
another; and two hearts know the secrets 
instead of one. 

What Paul says in one of his letters 
is, that Christian people are, in the same 
wonderful way, letters of Christ. Christ tells 
the secrets of his heart by means of them. 
And they carry his commands. And those 
who meet with his people and come to know 





eA 


| them learn the secrets of the heart of Christ, 
| and what is taking place in Christ’s home in 
| the heaven. 

| Christ has always been a letter writer. He 
| has written his letters on the blue sky and on 
the green earth. Summer and winter, spring- 
time and harvest are sentences from one of 
his letters. He wrote ten words once, thou- 
sands of years ago, on sheets of stone at 
Mount Sinai, and those words are read still 
in every part of the earth. He has written 
two long letters to men in the Bible : the one 
is called the Old Testament, the other the 
New Testament, and those letters have been 


copied thousands of times and are being | 


sent to and fro among all the nations of 
mankind. 
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/ and the field, or on leaves of stone, or 
| paper. 
| my letter on. 


| its secrets on the hearts of men and women 
| and boys and girls, and leave the imprint 


| grapher made a copy of that first page so 
| small that it was only the size of a penny 
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—— 


But from the beginning He said: “It is 
not enough for me that I write on the sky 


I want something better still to write 
I will only be satisfied when 
men allow me to write my letters on their 
hearts ; and when I can lay my heart with all 


of these secrets there.” 
So Paul gives that name to the boys and 





girls and the men and women who have let 
Christ write the secrets of his heart on theirs. 
He calls them epistles of Christ—letters | 
written on the fleshy leaves of the heart. And 
there is nothing better in the world for a 
boy or girl than to be a letter of this kind 
for Christ. 

Two or three years ago the people living 
in Paris were surrounded by the German 
army, and could neither get out themselves 
nor have anybody coming in. They were 
besieged by that army, and all the while the 
siege lasted neither bread, nor milk, nor 
coals, nor wood, nor horse, nor cow could 
get in. It was a hard time, and the people 
suffered for want of food. But there was 
another thing they greatly suffered for want 
of—and that was news of dear ones in other 
parts of the world. At last those dear ones 
wrote letters on the first page of the Zzmes 
newspaper in London. ‘Then a_photo- 





stamp. Then those tiny pages were tied 
under the wings of doves (whose feathers 
were even stamped like a letter, as you may 
see in the picture on p. 201) and carried by 
them over the heads of the German army 
into Paris. There the photographers made 
the tiny papers large again. And in this 
way the people in Paris got letters from the 
dear ones far away. 

The Lord Jesus does something like this in 
writing His letters on young hearts. He | 
has a great deal to say: but the hearts of 
children are too small to receive all his 
words. So the Lord makes His letter small, 
so small that it can all be printed on a child’s 
heart. And then as years go on and the 
body grows tall, the heart grows larger and 
larger, and the letters grow with the growth 
of the heart, and when boys and girls come | 
to be young men and women they find that | 
the loving Jesus has written nearly all the | 
Bible on their hearts, 

But sometimes it is only a single sentence 
He writes. During a very cold winter, between 
twenty and thirty years ago, there were two 





stories in the newspapers which went to every 
heart. A poor actor left Inverness for the 
town of Cromarty, where he was engaged to 
play. He had his little girl with him, a child 
of seven or eight. Snow had already begun 
to fall when he set out. But by-and-by a 
storm arose, and the snow fell so thickly 
that all the sky became dark with it, and the 
poor travellers lost their way. In a day or 
two, half way to Cromarty, at a lonely turn 
of the road, where there was some shelter, 
the two were found buried in the snow, and 
dead. But it was noticed that the child was 
wrapped round with tlie father’s overcoat, 
which he had taken from himself to keep her 
warm. 

The cold was so great that year that 
many poor people died of it in their very 
houses, where they had neither fire nor food. 
Among those who died was a lonely mother 
in one of our cities. She was found cold 
dead on the floor of her home, and nearly 
naked, but beside her was her living child, 
living and warm, well wrapped up in the 
clothes which the mother had taken from her 
own body. 

What were those two: the poor actor who 
stripped himself of his coat to keep warm his 
child: the poor mother who went nearly 
naked to keep her baby alive? They were 
letters written by Christ and sent out to be 
read of all, letters written with one of the 
deepest secrets of His heart. What He wrote 
on those two hearts was sacrifice, pity, love, 
like God’s. Just as those two acted, Christ 
would have acted if He had been in their 
places. It was even so He did act, when on 
the cross He died for man. He took His 
own life and wrapped us round with it, that 
we might not die but live. And He would 
have every one of us to act to others as He 
acted towards us. And on our hearts, as on 
the hearts of those two of whom I have told, 
He desires to write pity and self-sacrifice, 
and kindness and love. 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “I’m but a Stranger here.’~ Lesson: 
John iv. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me,” 

There is one very beautiful sentence in the 
New Testament which I should like you to 
think about to-night. The beautiful sen- 
tence is, “ THINGS WHICH GOD HATH PRE- 
PARED.” 

We are living in a world which is full of 
things prepared. ‘The sun, the moon, the 
stars, the sea, and hills and fruitful fields; we 
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come into the world and find them ready for 
us. It is away God has. He first makes 
ready His good things, and then He brings 
His children to enjoy them and use them. 

One day a mother and her son were tra- 
velling in an Eastern land. It is quite differ- 
ent there from what it is in England. In 
this country we have dew and rain and wells 
and rivers, and our rivers never run dry. 
But in the East the sun is sometimes so hot 
that it dries up the dew and rain and wells 
and rivers ; and the grass is burned up, and 
the leaves fall from the trees, and there is no 
water to drink, and people die of thirst. 

It was Hagar and Ishmael, her son, who 
were travelling in that hot land. They had 
been sent away from Abraham’s tent. The 
water they had brought with them in their 





skin bottle was all spent; and the hot sun 
beat upon their heads, and poor Ishmael 
grew sick for want of water, and was near to 
die. It was awilderness into which they had 
come. There were no roads, nor houses, nor 
inns in all that waste. And what was worse, 
they could find no wells with water, no cool 
rushing streams, no green pastures, no shady 
trees. There was only the hot earth, with 
the blistering rocks and the burned up grass 
beneath their feet, and above their heads 
the blazing sun. 

When people are very sad they are often 
not sure about their way; tears blind the 
eyes. Hagar was very sad. She loved 
Abraham. He was the father of her boy. 
His tent had been her home for many years. 
It was the only home the boy ever knew. 
And now she was homeless, and her boy had 
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no father to care for him; and he was about 
to die in the wilderness. What was she to 
do? She could not carry him, he was a big 
grown up lad; and she could not be beside 
him when she was not able to give him help. 
Poor Hagar! She did the best she could, 
There was a little clump of brushwood near, 
and she laid him down there, in the shadow. 
And she herself drew back a little, and burst 
into tears; she could not bear to lose her 
boy, or to see him die. 

But just then, when things were at the 
worst, she heard a voice. It was the voice 
of an angel sent by God. “ What aileth 
thee, Hagar?” the voice said; “ God hath 
heard the cry of thy child.” And suddenly, 
it was as if scales fell from the poor mother’s 
eyes, and she saw there, in that very place, 


the thing she most wished to see, a well with | 
Oh, but her heart was glad and | 


water in it. 
her tears dried up, and she made haste and 


brought of the water to her boy, and he || 


drank and did not die. Now God did not 
make that well that day ; the well was there, 
although Hagar did not see it at first. The 
well had been there, perhaps, from the begin- 
ning of the world. It was prepared by God, 
and prepared for Hagar and her boy. 
there where it was wanted by these two, God 
had prepared it, preserved it from being filled 
up, kept the water in it, all ready, for years 
and years, till the day when Ishmael should 
need to drink of it and live. 

In the hymn we have just sung, “I’m 


but a stranger here,” it is said, “ Earth is a | 


desert drear.” That means, that earth is like 
a desert to people who lose sight of God in 
it, or who have great sorrow because those 
they love are taken away from it by death. 
In this very earth God has prepared a well 
more wonderful than Hagar’s. Jesus was 
speaking of this well when He said to the 
woman of Samaria, “whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give, shall never 
thirst.” Jesus Himself is this well. This is 
the well in which the water of life springs up 
—the well which the saints in heaven drink 
of, out of which God Himself drinks. And 
it has been prepared for us, prepared in 
Jesus, into Whom for us the living water has 
been poured by God. And Jesus, thinking 
of Himself as this well of heaven, calls upon 
us all to come unto Him and drink. 

I read once of a young Gérman student 
who found out this well. He was like one in 
a wilderness where he could not find God. 
Like Ishmael, he was dying for thirst, but it 
was the sight of God for which he was thirst- 
ing. Day and night his cry was, “Oh, that 


Just | 
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I knew where I might find Him!” He saw 
himself to be a poor sin-laden creature, who 
was shut out by his sins from the presence of 
God. Day and night he sought after God. | 
He sought in the church and could not find 
Him there ; he shut himself up in his room, 
and cried out in the darkness, and could not 
find Him there; he saw the faces of saints 
and holy prophets in the fire, but never the 
face of God. His soul was faint within him 
for want of God. But one day he went into 
the library of the college where he was study- 
ing, and there, on the shelves, all covered | 
with dust, he found the very well for whose | 
water his soul was thirsting; he found the 
Bible. There it was, all ready for him, 
waiting for him, prepared by God hundreds 
of years before, put there, in that very spot, 
for him by God. And the young man opened | 
it and read and found the story of Christ in 
it, and the way by which a soul must go to | 
find God, and how in Jesus a well had been 
opened for all sin, and that whosoever drank | 
of that well should be cleansed of sin, made 
holy, and live for ever. It was Martin | 
Luther who found the Bible in this wonderful 
way, and also found, as we also shall do, if | 
we try, that it is a well in the desert, a well | 
into which God has poured water of truth | 
and life for the soul to drink of and to live. 

One of the wonderful things which Luther | 
read in the Bible was the story of an/| 
old prisoner in Rome. The old man was 
chained to a soldier, and thinking sad 
thoughts. It was the great Paul. For tell- 
ing men that Jesus was a well of salvation he 
had been sent by wicked men to prison. 
And now his trial was coming on, and his 
judge was a very evil man, and Paul was 
thinking in his own heart that the judgment | 
might go against him. It was something like 
this which was passing through his mind— 
** My enemies are cruel, my judge is bad, and I 
may be condemned to die.” Then he thought 
of the work which remained to be done. 
Then he wondered who should do his work 
if he were put to death. Then he looked 
into the lonesome grave and across into the 
world beyond, and [there he saw, all pre- 
pared for him, the very sight his sad soul 
wished to see; he saw Jesus on the throne 
of God. It was like seeing a well in a desert ; 
it was like drinking of living water when the 
soul is faint with thirst. “ Jesus reigns,” he 
said to himself. “The work will go on, 
though I should die ; and if I die, I shall go 
to Him.” 

When you and I come to the end of our 


| go to balls with him. 





lives may we see the vision which Paul saw, 


and be able to say with him, “To live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” May we know that 
we are going home to our Father’s house, 
and to places there prepared for us by 


Christ. 
FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I’m a Little Pilgrim.’’ Lesson: Mark v. 
21—43. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender shepherd, hear 


me.” 


Hundreds of years ago, in one of the old 
Etruscan cities of Italy, there lived a young 
and wealthy lawyer whose name was Jacob 
Bendetti. He had a beautiful young wife, 
and he and she were once invited to a 
splendid ball. 

Now something came in his way, so that 
the husband could not get to the ball at the 
beginning, and his wife had to go with some 
friends. But in a little while he arrived. 
When he came into the room everything 
was in confusion. His beautiful young wife 
had been seized with a sudden illness, and 
there, or on the way home, she died. 

Jacob was almost in despair. He gave up 
his business, sold all his possessions, gave his 
money to the poor, and became a minister of 
the gospel. People laughed at him for doing 
this. Always there are people who laugh at 
things noble or good. They said it was so 
silly for a rich young fellow to cry as he cried 
for his wife, and to sell all he had and give 
all his money away. And there was another 
thing these people thought silly. He not 
only began to preach to poor people about 
Jesus, but he wrote poems, and prayers, and 
parables for them in their own mother tongue. 
**Q, so silly!” cried the people who used to 
So they called him 
** Silly Jack,” and he is known as Silly Jack 
to this day. 

But it wasn’t he who was silly ; it was the 
ignorant and stupid butterfly people who had 
not sense to see that he was wise. 

I have been reading some notes about the 
life and writings of this man lately, and 


among these notes I came upon a parable 


which I thought would make a good sermon 
for the boys and girls I speak to. 

The parable is this: Once upon a time 
there was a fair young maiden who had five 
brothers. One was a musician, the second was 
a painter, the third was a merchant, the fourth 
was a cook, and the fifth was a builder. 

Now this fair young maiden had a beautiful 
diamond which her father had given her, and 
each of the brothers wanted it for himself. 

The first who sought it was the musician. 
He came to her and said, “Sell it to me; I 
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will play you some beautiful music for it.” 
But she said, “And when the music is 
ended I should have nothing;” and she 
refused to sell her diamond for music. 

Then came the painter. “I will paint 
you a splendid picture for your diamond,” 
he said. But she replied, “ Your splendid 
picture might be stolen, or its colour might 
fade. I will not sell my diamond to you.” 

Next came the merchant. ‘“O sister,” he 
said, “I will bring you such spices and per- 
fumes from the East in my ships as you never 
smelled the like of; and I will give you 
sweet smelling roses and lilies—a garden full.” 
But she said, ‘‘ The perfumes will cease to 
please me, and the roses and lilies will fade.” 

Then the cook came up and said, “ Dear 
sister, I will prepare for you a splendid 
banquet of the finest, richest things you could 
eat: give your diamond to me.” But she 
said, “ After the banquet I should be hungry 
again and my diamond gone: no, I will not ! 
sell it to you.” 

Then the builder came. He offered to 
build her a beautiful palace to live in—a 
palace that might do for a queen. “ But a 
palace is filled with cares, even to its queen,” 
she said, “ and I cannot sell my diamond for 
a house full of cares.” 

At last, when all the brothers had been 
refused, came the prince of a great kingdom 
and said he wished to buy the diamond. 
“And what will you give for my diamond ?” 
she asked. “I will give Myself,” he said ; 
“‘ Myself, and all I possess.” Hearing that, 
the young maiden answered, “I accept that 


gift. I will be yours and you shall be mine, 
for ever.” Whereupon she gave him the 
diamond. 


Now that is the parable, and here is the 
interpretation. The fair young maiden is 
you or your sister, or any young person you 
know. The father is God. And the dia- 





mond given by the father is the soul. The | 
five brothers are the five senses, each of | 


which wishes to get the soul all to itself, 
The ear comes first, and wants the soul to 
give itself altogether to the pleasures of music. 
“That is the great life,” it says, “ just to be 
going to concerts and listening to fine airs 
and fine songs.” The eye comes next and 
wishes the soul to give itself away to fine 
sights, beautiful paintings, beautiful statues, 
beautiful sights on the hills and the fields. 
And the other senses, one after another, 
come and want to get the soul all to 
themselves—to fine gardens, to fine parties, 
or to fine houses. 

But the soul sees that all these things 
perish as they are used. ‘The soul knows 
that ear, and eye, and smell, and touch, and 
taste, are only little bits of one’s being; and 
that it would never do to give itself away to 
a mere little bit of its being. The soul has 
learned that nothing can fill the whole being 
except God Himself who made it. And it says, 
“What would it profit me though I should 


| gain all that the five senses could bring to 


me if I were to lose my very self and be cast 
away ?” 

There are plenty of people who sell their 
souls for music, painting, fine dinners, and 
beautiful gardens, and fine houses. But no 
wise child will do it. No one who knows 
Christ will do it. Christ alone is worthy to 
have the soul. He gave Himself for the 
soul ; Himself and all that He has. 

And the wise maiden in the parable knew 
that. The pleasures of earth were nothing 
to her in comparison with Christ. “‘ What 
are fine parties, beautiful pictures, or splendid 
mansions, if at the end I should lose mysoul?” 
So she gave her soul to Christ. And she got 
what was better than pictures, or palaces, or 
fine gardens. She got Christ Himself. And 
her soul was still her own. 

It is of wise young saints like her that 
the Lord says in one of the prophets, “ They 
shall be mine in that day when I make up 
my Jewels.” 





A PLEA FOR 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 


Il. 

} oe breingy-4 housed the men in a village of 

huts, the corporation or contractors sel- 
dom go to the expense of putting up a school 
room or provide in the slightest way for the 
education or religious needs of their work- 
people. Few know of the settlement, and 
fewer care anything for the navvies. Here, 
therefore, children grow up totally ignorant, 





and men and women live and die like 


THE NAVVY. 


AUTHOR OF “ LITTLE RAINBOW.” 


heathens. They are, maybe, miles from any 
place of worship, so Sunday is marked only 
by a better dinner, much beer, dog fighting, 
and strolling about. And this is in Christian 
England! If a church is near the navvies 
will not go to it. Their dress marks them. 
Christ’s religion should be taken to them, 
and it is not. It is no use a preacher going 
occasionally on a fine Sunday. Navvies 
have learnt, practically, to disbelieve in 
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Christians. They judge men by their fruits. 
If we are to do them good we must deny 
ourselves. Establish vegudar religious ser- 
vices, day schools, night schools, reading 
rooms, house to house visitation, &c., in fact 
give personal love and care. The work, to 
do anything, must be constant. The men 
are ever on the move, every week fresh 
hearers are to be found, fresh souls to be 
sought. Something too can be done by 
reading daily to the men at the breakfast 
hour, so that they may begin each day with 
a good thought. 

All this and much more is proposed to be 
done by a Society which has been just 
organized, called “‘ The Mission to Navvies.” 
Many of us cannot go to the navvies—all 


may help them by sending something to the | 


Hon. Treasurer of the “Mission,” the Rev. 
Gerard Nevile, 15, Somerset Place, Bath. 
But our readers will say, Surely the em- 
ployers should see to this? Yes, so they 
should; but, as a rule, to which there are 
noble exceptions, as Messrs, Lucas and Aird, 
they do not. The pay for a Scripture reader, 
a certificated school mistress, or even the mere 
building of a room, to be used as a day 
school for the children, and as a night school 


and reading room for the men, a place for | 


refuge from the public-house and crowded 
hut, and for self-improvement and religious 
service, they do not provide, and even when 
asked for them they refuse. The rates, say 
a corporation, must not be “‘so burdened.” 
Contractors say the men do not desire 
more than beer, and that they provide— 
for payment—at the shant. This, alas! is 
true. The men are often sunk too low to 
make an effort to rise; but stretch out a help- 
ing hand and see if they will not grasp it. 
Of many others it is not true; they would 
eagerly avail themselves of such privileges. 
Much power is left in the hands of the 
managers. A few use it nobly; they provide 
a room, when they are permitted, put down 
excessive drinking in the shant, and all beer 
selling (which in spite of police is a common 


practice) in the huts, make fighting mean | 


dismissal, and do what they can to prevent 
immorality. They are true and just in their 
dealings, and set a sober example to their 
men, who in turn honour them. ‘Two at 
least we could name who do even more than 
this, and are ever foremost in all kindly 
deeds. Others are the very opposite of this. 

What could be done in a navvy settle- 
ment was practically shown at a place called 
Lindley Wood, in Yorkshire, a description of 
which appeared in the Quiver at the begin- 


|ning of this year. But there was a com- 
| bination of favourable circumstances unlike 
probably those at any other place. Often do 
navvies ask us after the manager and other 
friends they found there, and say, “There 
never was sucha job. I wish it was to start 
again.” Many hearts, not only in England, 
but also on the other side of the globe, warm 
to the name. Yes, and in the better coun- 
try, dear ones thank God for it. Why 
should other navvy villages be Godless and 
Christless? The harvest is white, will no 
reapers go down, or send others, to gather 
sheaves for the Master? ‘The work is hard, 
the day is hot. What then? Is it not worth 
it all to hear one dying voice say, “‘ I want to 
be with Christ ?” 

To prove the foregoing statements are no 
| exaggeration, we will lay before the reader : 
| first, the life of a now truly Christian navvy, 
| written by himself; secondly, a table of facts, 

pronounced as nearly correct as they could 
| give them by over forty navvies this February ; 


and, lastly, another table, which we know to | 


be perfectly correct, in November, 1875. 


In his own words, “—— was born at 


Lew, in Oxfordshire, in 1832. His mother 
died when he was six years old. There was 


work, and he did not know a word of his 
book when he was ten years old. There was 


a railway started not far off, so he and | 
They made a | 
start, but did not succeed, so they had to 


another made it up to go. 
come back. After that he went to service 
for two years, and then went for a soldier and 
went abroad. 


shot, and Dover, got discharged at Dover 


}and started to work on Dover heights. | 
There was a church, but he never went. | 
| After being there for some time, left, and went | 


'to Canterbury, to Routom and Maidstone ; 
was not there long before he left and went to 
Plumstead. There was no school or church 
there [for navvies]. Went from there to Battisea- 
fields, through London to Kew bridge. No 
church or school there. From there to Houns- 
low, Maidenhead, High Wickham, to Oxford, 
Banbury, Nottingham, Leicester, Rugby, 

| Alfreton, Claycross to Shrewsbury, Herne 

Bridge. No church, no school there. On 

from there to Bridgenorth, Worcester, Mal- 

vern to Gloucester, Cheltenham to Salisbury, 
| Gosport, Portsmouth—past bridge (?). No 
church nor school there. From there to 
Battisea and Mussel hill, Bramford, Croydon, 
| Horseham, and Guildford. No school and 
|no church there. From there to Dartford, 


no school in the village and he had to go to | 


Came back, and after being | 
at Portsmouth, Woolwich, Deptford, Alder- | 
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Gymsford (?), Bat and Ball. No church and | places, I have wished ’twas Monday morn- 


no school there. Then to Herne Bay, Rams- 
gate, down to Dover. No church, no school. 
Next to the Isle of Grain to Cliff. No 
church and no school. Then to Belham, 
Croydon-common. No church, no school. 
Next to Shoreham and Afford (?). There was 
a church at Afford. I had used to go almost 
every Sunday. Was there a good while. Was 
sent to Tonbridge. There was a church but 
I seldom went. From there to Hampton 
Court, to London, Newington Causeway. 
After being about London, the Isle of Dogs, 
took the boat at London Bridge to Hull, to 
Beverley, Market Drayton to Doncaster, 
York, and then to Sherborne, to Leeds, 
Halifax, Wisington (?). To Castle-Carr, Fly- 
flat, Barden Moor, then to Bradfield Dale. 
There was a scripture reader there that used 
to come and read of a night in the huts, but 
there was no school or church. From there 
back to Barden Moor. There was a school 
for the children on Sundays, and there used 
to be a preacher come on Sunday nights. 
From there to the Strange, to Dewsbury, 
Crow’s-nest. From there to Whitworth. 
There was a church there, but I never went. 
From there to Lindley Wood. From there 
to Tintwistle. There was a church there, I 
went very near every Sunday. From there 
to Ashton, Guybridge, Nuten (?) Wood. No 
church or school. Then to Distey (?). No 
church or school there. To Chewbent and 
Manchester, Rochdale back to Whitworth. 
From there to Riponden, near Sowerbridge. 
No church, no school there. To Holmforth, 
Blackamore Foot and Deer Hill, Oxenhope, 
Lisher, Lancashire Moor, Ponden, Harndel, 
Pulbro’, Little Hampton, Medhurst, and 
Pedeth(?). To Bristol, old passage. To 
Andover, Salisbury Cross, Salisbury Plain, 
to Devises and Hungerford, Chippenham, 
Cane (?), Malborough, Kigton (?), through 
the forest down to Hereford, Breckon. There 
was no church nor school at none of these 
places. Then on to Blackheath, to Stour- 
bridge and Bromeham, to Hilltop. No church 
or school none of these places. From there 
to Oxford, to Tame. No church or school 
were there. From there to Sevenoaks, then 
away through London. Then away to Dudley, 
Chapeldreft (?) to Budeley, Tenby, Severn 
Valley. No church or school none of these 
places. Away then to Worcester and Mal- 
vern. No church, no school there. Then 
to Salisbury, and took right across there 
till I got to Wisendon. No church, no 
school there. I can safely say that on a 
Sunday, when I have been at some of these 





ing to go to work, but since / have been at 

Lindley Wood 1 have wished it was Sunday.” 

“The men mentioned 26 places, but 5 of 
them were situated in towns. Taking 
the remaining 21 places we find— 

Average number of huts in each place, 83. 

Average number of men at each, 919. 

4 places had Sunday schools. 

3 had night schools ; 1 had a Missionary. 

3 had day schools. 

3 places had a religious service regularly. 

At 17 outof the 21 places nothing was done, 
leaving an actual number of 15,101 
men, and about 7,000 women and 
children uncared for. ‘Total 22,100.” 





MANAGERS’ Reports, /Vovember, 1875. 
“92 places were written to, but answers were 
only returned from 34 ; 12 of these were 
near towns, leaving 22 navvy villages. 
The average number of huts at each, 38. 
Of men, nearly 400. 
Sunday service, 4. 
Night schools, 3. 
Missionaries, 2. 
Leaving an average number of 7,600 men, 
and 3,800 women and children, that is 
11,400 souls, entirely uncared for.” 


Sunday schools, 2. 
Day schools, 3. 


One manager adds the remark, ‘‘ Navvies 
don’t care much for ministers, the idea being 
that money is wanted more than souls.” 
Another says, “We have been here nearly 
four years, and we have never been visited 
by any minister. Our job is nearly finished. 
No one has ever so much as sent us a tract 
to read on a Sunday.” A third remarks, in 
answer to the inquiry, “Is there a night 
school?” ‘No; and none will be allowed, 
as bed is the proper place for all hands”! 
Other notes are too severe to be copied. A 
navvy woman once said she did not believe 
in Christianity, for “we are let to live and 
die like dogs, and no one cares if we go to 
hell.” 

Oh! friends, help us to roll away such a 
reproach ; help us by helping the “ Mission 
to Navvies” to win for Christ 40,000 of our 
fellow countrymen, the flower of our labourers, 
besides 20,000 women and children. It 
would not cost a great deal. The readers of 
the SunpDay MacazineE alone could easily 
raise sufficient money to Christianise every 
navvy settlement in our jand. More than 
two hundred times as much goes year by 
year, for the same purpose, to heathen 
abroad. We entreat you to care for the 
heathen at home. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CASE OF THE REV. A. TOOTH. 


“THE hope, earnestly cherished by many friends of 

the Established Church, that the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act would prove an effectual check 
to the ritualistic proceedings of certain of the clergy, 
has proved sadly delusive. The machinery for deal- 


') ing with offenders against the Protestant teachings 


and usages which the Church was generally supposed 
to maintain, seems to be still too cumbrous. It was 
to be simplified by the Act referred to, but it turns out 
to be still liable to accident and breakdowns, and, in 
fact, to be practically unworkable. At least we may 


almost infer this from the fiasco in which each prose- | 


cution under it has terminated. The Rev. A. Tooth, 
of Hatcham, appealed against the decision which 
deprived him of his living and sent him to Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol for three weeks, for contempt of 
the court which ruled that his practices in the con- 
duct of public worship were illegal. The appeal was 
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| reversal of his sentence. The law was brought into 
| operation against him, and we venture to think that, 
| this being so, he had a perfect right to make use of 
| any plea which the law itself placed at his disposal, 
| Not the less, however, do we regret that such an 
| irregularity as that of which he laid hold should have 
| occurred; and even more deeply do we regret that 
| this result plainly tends to encourage others in ways 
| of ritualistic excess and of ritualistic defiance of the 
| Protestant will of the nation. But this case, as well 
as others, proves how hopeless these methods of pre- 
| serving ecclesiastical order and uniformity are, and 
| must ever be. The difficulty occasioned by the firm 
| hold which ritualism has taken of a certain section of 
the Established Church—of the nation at large—is so 
exceedingly grave and complicated, that the time for 
any drastic remedy seems to have gone by. May we 
not say, indeed, that this injurious superstition is only 
| to be superseded by the power of a noble faith; that 
nothing but the revival of an intense and true 
religious devotion will correct and rebuke this drifting 
into mediatvalism ? 


based, not on the merits of the case, but on purely | 


technical grounds. 


diocese of Rochester. 
which fairly bewilders outsiders, the learned court 
thought proper to sit in Lambeth, in the library of 
the archbishop’s palace, and it was discovered by 


Mr. Tooth ought to have been | 
tried either in London or in Westminster, or in the | 
With a perverse ingenuity | 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN PARIS, 


Some unknown friend has sent to the editor of this 
| magazine ten shillings’ worth of postage stamps for 
| Miss Leigh’s Homes for Englishwomen in Paris. It 


| has given us pleasure to forward the donation to Miss 


some of Mr. Tooth’s advisers that the place was not | Leigh, at her London address, 4, Chester Place, 
in any one of the three districts specified. The con- | Hyde Park Square, W., and we are also glad to take 


sequence was that, on appeal, the judges decided 
that the whole of the proceedings were null and void. 
It appears, too, that Mr. Tooth had a right, according 
to law, to proceed against his prosecutors in the 
original case for damages for the injury and loss 
which he had suffered. It is not, indeed, likely, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, that he 
would have obtained very substantial damages, but 
still he might have chosen to take the risk of that, 
and he would be a bold man who would have 
prophesied the result. Mr. Tooth, however, has 
resolved not to press his victory any further. He 
might, of course, have resumed his office as vicar of 
the parish which he has brought into such notoriety ; 
but he resolved not to do so. His successor, the 
Rey. Malcolm MacColl, was nominated by himself, 
and from what we have heard we presume that he is 
fully in accord with Mr. Tooth’s ritualistic views. 
The church at Hatcham has again been the scene of 
riotous disturbance, and it is to be feared that there | 
are troubles ahead for the new vicar and his people 
there. Mr. Tooth has, we understand, entered upon 
the charge of an orphanage which he has established 
at Croydon, and towards which some munificent per- 
son presented him with £10,000. We cannot join 
with those who have so severely condemned Mr. 


the opportunity of saying a word about this good and 
important work. It is, we understand, just five years 
since Miss Leigh, touched by the forlorn condition of 
many young women and girls who, for various reasons, 
had sought a home in the French capital, and troubled 
by the dangers and temptations to which they were 
exposed, opened a place of refuge and resort for them 
on a small scale. Twelve beds were at first provided ; 
and it instantly became evident that the work under- 
taken was of a kind sorely needed. The accommo- 
dation was speedily increased, and the plan of ren- 
dering assistance developed. A responsible and 
influential English committee has been formed, under 
whose supervision the work is carzvied on. Excellent 
and extensive premises, at 77, Avenue Wagram, are 
devoted to the purposes of the Homes. The institu- 
tion includes a home for governesses, a sanatorium, 
a créche, a free registry office, a dining and sitting 
room, besides numerous bedrooms. In addition to 
this, rooms have been taken at 88, Faubourg St. 
Honoré, which are used for the meetings of a 
Young Women’s Christian Association, presided over 
by two ladies, who visit young women, conduct Bible 
classes, and give to those who need such help “ free 
meals’ on Sundays. Moreover, Miss Leigh, whose 
energy appears to be as inexhaustible as her benevo- 





Tooth for availing himself of a merely technical 
irregularity in the process against him for obtaining a 
VII. Nis. 


lence, and whose administrative ability seems to fit 
her very specially for her work, has established and 
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conducts a IIome for the destitute English chil- 
dren of Paris, of whom there are large numbers ; and 
she is now endeavouring to raise a fund of £8,000 to 
provide an English Church and schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neuilly. The building of the church is 
now in progress, and it is hoped will be finished by 
the time the proposed Paris Exhibition of 1878 is 
opened. We doubt not that Miss Leigh will be glad 
to furnish the fullest information to all who may apply 
to her upon the subject, at the address which we have 
given. So far as the Homes for young women are 
concerned, with a!l the kindly work connected with 
them, we can scarcely commend the purpose too 
highly. Any one of experience and sympathy must 
rejoice that amidst the wide, restless sea of Parisian 
life, the glittering surface of which often conceals 
from the superficial observer dark depths of sin, suf- 
fering, and sorrow, in which every day some are 
sinking, there is a haven of refuge for friendless 
Englishwomen, where wise and loving counsel, as 
well as substantial assistance and a secure resting- 
place, may be found. We doubt not that by this 
means many souls are being saved from death. 


A WORD FOR A HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 

We have long known the Victoria Hospital for 
Sick Children at Gough House, Chelsea, and we are 
glad to call attention to a ‘‘ Christmas Appeal ” which 
is just now being made on its behalf by the Com- 
mittee of Management, of which the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Cadogan is the chairman. The immediate 
occasion of this appeal is an expenditure of £4,000 on 
some additional land, the purchase of which has pre- 
vented the hospital from being shut in by the erection 
of other buildings close by it—an object the import- 
ance of which is obvious. Towards the purchase- 
money a balance of £1,500 is required, and some 
£700 additional are needed for repairs and current 
expenses. The hospital was opened in 1866, the 
building devoted to the purpose being an old family 
mansion exceedingly suitable for the necessities of 
such an institution. Sixty beds are provided for the 
little patients, and we scarcely know of a more affect- 
ing sight than that which presents itself to any one 
who, as we have done more than once, will walk 
through the different wards. A large proportion of 
the children admitted as in-patients are suffering 
from hip-disease, and this confines them to their beds 
for many weeks, and even months. This, and not a 
few of the other maladies which afilict these little 
ones, are attributable to avery great extent to the 
extreme poverty, the vicious habits, or the dirty, 
negligent ways of parents. Thus the children are 
born to an inheritance of weakness and pain. Then, 
too, there are many cases of accident, such as will 
arise when children are left, often owing to the stern 
necessity which compels their mothers to go out to 





brighter as well as its darker side. 
self-sacrifice and with true devotion to their noble 
profession, many doctors and nurses give themselves 
to the task of caring for the little sufferers, alleviating 
their pains, and using means for their restoration to 
health. And but for such an institution as this, 
where would many of these little ones be? Alas 
for the poor children who have no such ministry of 
kindness expended on them! How many of them 
droop and fade, and drop into an untimely grave! 
Connected with the hospital, we must not forget to 
add, is a convalescent branch at Margate. The cir- 
cular now before us mentions that, by means of this 
branch, at which there are ten beds, ‘‘ upwards of a 
hundred little ones (who have recovered from severe 
illness at the hospital) have been benefited during the 
past year by one or two months’ change at the sea- 
side.” We cordially commend this hospital and its 
work to the sympathy of our readers. When they 
read these lines, probably in many cases the holly 
will be on the walls and over the cheerful fireside, 
and the voices of bright healthy boys and merry girls 
will be making holiday-music in the home. It will 
be a fitting time for a kindly remembrance of the 
Children’s Hospital, and the good which is being 
done there in order to brighten the young lives upon 
which the shadow of sickness has fallen. And per- 
haps some toys, picture-books, flowers, or more sub- 
stantial gifts, in the form of provisions or of money for 
the little ones, may be sent, which will cheer the 
heat of Commander Blount, who is the secretary of 
this institution, 


RY 
IRI 


THE SPIRIT AND TEACHING OF RITUALISM. 
The spirit of insubordination which has marked 
the conduct of the ritualistic clergy generally, affords 
one of its most striking examples in the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn. All 
who have noticed, with the slightest attention, the 
progress of the ritualistic movement, are familiar with 
the prominence of this church among those into 
which the teaching and practices of the Papal com- 
munion have been introduced, Mr. Mackonochie 
was suspended from the performance of his duties as 
vicar for three months some time since, because of 
his flagrant departures from Protestant usage. This, 
however, seems to have had but little effect of a 
beneficial kind. A stranger entering the church 
would take it for granted, in all probability, that he 
had strayed into a Popish place of worship, and only 
by paying close attention to what was going on would 
he discover that there was a difference—a difference, | 


; however, which leaves the doctrine taught, in the 


; most essential particulars, the same. 


work for their daily bread, without supervisicn or | 


care. 
faces, and the quiet, subdued manner of most of the 


children, is one not to be forgotten. It has its | the congregation and by the clergy. The people, in 


Mr. Mac- 
konochie has now been ordered by the Bishop of 
London to remove a crucifix and a picture of the 
Virgin and Child suspended in prominent positions | 


in the church, and which appear, as we can testify |} 
The spectacle presented by those wan, tiny | from personal observation, to be regarded with 


superstitious reverence by a considerable portion oi 
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fact, were taught to use these objects as aids to devo- 
tion. The Archdeacon of London called Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s attention to the fact that he was guilty of 
an infringement of ecclesiastical law, and urged him 
to remove the picture and crucifix. This Mr. Mac- 
konochie declined to do, and at length the Bishop 
issued his mandate. This was couched in kindly and 
expostulatory language, but it only called forth a 
more formal and full statement of Mr. Mackonochie’s 
reason for refusal. The great plea urged was that 
these symbolic objects were intended to teach the 
people the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, and Mr. Mackonochie observed that he 
feared that definite faith in the Godhead. of Jesus 
Christ was not now too common. He added, 
among other things: ‘‘ With a congregation of poor 
people such as I have to deal with, it would be 
impossible (at least, without years of preaching, if 
then) to convince them that the removal of such 
objects at a time like this was not meant to cast a 
slur upon our Blessed Lord and His mother. Thus 
there would be danger lest, seeing, as they would 
conceive, the faith of God on which they rested 
repudiated before their eyes, they should fall back 
into sin from which that faith had withdrawn them.” 
Well may the Bishop, in reply, speak of his unwilling- 
ness to believe that the faith of these people rested 
on “so frail a foundation as an image or a picture.” 
Indeed, Mr. Mackonochie could scarcely have urged 
a plea which involved a more serious and absolute 
condemnation of his doctrines and methods than that 
which he has thus put forward. He has, indeed, 
exposed the radical fault of ritualistic teaching: it is 
an appeal to the senses rather than to the intclli- 
gence; to the emotion and imagination rather than 
to the conscious and the spiritual capabilities. 
Together with his excuses and arguments, he con- 
veys to his bishop a positive refusal to comply with 
his order to remove the illegal objects. How Mr. 
Mackonochie reconciles this with his vow of ‘ canon- 
ical obedience” we do not pretend to understand. 
The Bishop of London has, after giving every oppor- 
tunity for withdrawal from the position assumed, sent 
to the disobedient clergyman notice of his intention 
to proceed against him by means of the properly 
constituted Court of Law. The public are rapidly 
losing their faith in the efficiency of legal processes 
in matters of the kind; they are dismayed by the 
innumerable technicalities which such processes 
involve. But if the law cannot protect the Esta- 
blished Church against this kind of thing—what can 
it do? 

The vicar of another notoriously ritualistic church 
at Primrose Hill has also received a direction from 


administration of the Lord’s Supper in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that which he has been accus- 
tomed to pursue. In making the announcement to 
his. congregation, this clergyman intimated that he 
should obey the order; but, he added, with regard to 
the prohibition to use the “mixed chalice,” that the 
communicants would thus have to take “the pure 
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| power is developed in particular instances, its 
the Bishop of London that he must conduct the | 





blood of Christ ’—meaning the wine, without water 
—and ‘‘no doubt many of them whose consciences 
would not allow of such a thing would refuse, and he 
could not blame them for so doing.”” He also assured 
the people that he and his brother priests would take 
care to make full use of the liberty of the pulpit which 
still remained to them, and would preach “the holy 
Catholic doctrines more strongly than ever.” 

Such instances of spreading superstition and mis- 
chievous folly as this within the pale of the Established 
Church may well perpetuate the uneasiness and 
apprehension which have now long existed in the 
breasts of many Christians. For our own part, how- 
ever, as we have observed in another of these 
‘* Notes,” our chief hope for the expulsion of such 
evils lies in the revival of an earnest and intelligent 
piety. This gathering darkness can only be dispelled 
by the shining of the true light; and that light must 
shine in individual character and_life. 


“THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST.” 

The Rev. W. H. M. Aitkin, who appears to 
possess in a remarkable degree the gifts of an evan- 
gelist, some time ago resigned his “living” in the 
Established Church in order that he might be free to 
carry on in different parts of the country the kind of 
work for which he is so exceptionally fitted, and into 
which he throws a very great amount of energy and 
enthusiasm. He has lately conducted a series of 
evangelistic services, extending over nearly three 
weeks, in Manchester. The writer of an account of 
these services, referring to Mr. Aitkin, says, ‘“‘ To 
the employés of the Manchester Carriage Company 
at their stables, to the young men of the Christian 
Association in Peter Street, to men of business at 
St. Ann’s Church, and to vast numbers in the Free 
Trade Hall, has this great mission preacher of the 
Church of England delivered his message with the 
tenderness, power, and fidelity of an apostle.” Mr. 
Aitkin is accustomed to insist upon the great evan- 
gelical doctrines, and to urge upon his hearers the 
exercise of immediate faith in Christ, and the conse- 
quent realisation of a consciousness of forgiveness of 
sin, At Manchester, during ‘the three weeks of his 
visit, Mr. Aitkin usually preached three times a day, 
and hundreds of persons were spiritually quickened 
and made a profession of Christian faith. Such a 
gracious work as this gives occasion for sincere 
thankfulness and hope. In a time like our own, 
when so much attention is devoted to speculation and 
to controversy, there is much danger lest the Church 
should neglect to cultivate and to use evangelistic 
power; and there is danger, too, lest when such 





possessors should disparage and place themselves in 
antagonism to work of a less obviously aggressive | 
kind. Men of the stamp of Mr. Aitkin—educated 
as well as earnest—are less likely to fall into this 
error than their less qualified co-workers, and it | 
would be a happy circumstance in many ways if their 
number were largely multiplied. There is a vast 
mass of people whose great need is moral and | 
| 
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spiritual awakening, and who are most likely to be | There are about a quarter of a million of very 


reached by the fervent and direct appeals and exhorta- 
tions of a preacher who is “ full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Speculation, philosophy, definition, 
and argument, all have their place and their work in 
the elucidation of Christian truth, and in bringing it 
home to the mind and heart of men; but there is a 
moral apathy, a spiritual and deadly slumber, from 
which multitudes can best be startled by the voice of 
one who exclaims with passionate conviction and 
intense sympathy, ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 


THE PUBLIC MORALITY OF LARGE TOWNS. 


The criminal statistics of Liverpool for the past 
year, which have lately been published, certainly 
convey a very painful impression of the character 
and habits of a large portion of the poor population 





of that town. The “Black List,” as it was called, was | 


inserted in the Zimes, and commented upon in that 
journal in, possibly, a somewhat sensational way ; 


and we cannot wonder that these and other animad- | dy \ 
| The sufferings of the aged, sick, and very young 


versions on the moral state of the town which can 
supply such statistics, have been replied to with some 
asperity by writers who felt called upon to defend the 
place of their residence from deductions and com- 
parisons which they regarded as unjust. All things 
considered, Liverpool may not be worse, it appears, 
than other towns of similar size, and the figures given, 
which represented the offences brought under the 
notice of the magistrates, as being in a proportion of 
one to ten of the population, may be fairly liable to 
very considerable reduction; but when all these 
qualifications are allowed for, they leave a melan- 
choly state of things to be faced; and it would bea 
pity if, in the eager endeavour to get rid of some of 
the darker shadows of the picture, the lessons which 
it serves to teach should be lost. The chief, indeed 
the only use of statistics of this kind, is to afford 
guidance and stimulus in the endeavour to provide a 
remedy for evils which exist. In Liverpool and 
in other large towns, crimes of drunkenness and 
violence, on the part of men and women, occur with 
a frequency of which we may well be ashamed. No 
municipal authorities ought to yield to the idea that 
all has been done that can be done, so long as such 
a state of things continues; and Christian philan- 
thropy is not likely to give up the problem thus 
presented to it, terribly discouraging as it un- 
doubtedly is. 

One fact has been brought out by the correspond- 
ence and observations to which the Liverpool 
statistics have given rise, which deserves to be 
specially noted, viz. that there is a very close con- 
nection between miserable, overcrowded dwellings, 
and public drunkenness and disorder. We have at 
the moment no opportunity of checking the following 
statement, which refers to Liverpool, and has been 
published by a resident; but, if it be only approxi- 
mately correct, it demands the attention of the local 
authorities, and is worthy of notice by all who are 
labouring for the public good :— 





overcrowded inhabitants in the town, and about 
two hundred thousand of them dwell in the old 
parish district adjacent to the river and docks. This 
parish comprises about two thousand one hundred 
statute acres (about one-third of the area of the 
borough). Owing to the increase of business pre- 
mises and works, and the widening of main streets, 
the space taken up by labourers’ dwellings within 
such parish is now reduced to about one-sixth 
thereof, and bordering on the eastern side of the 
parish (and in the centre of the town) there are 


nearly fifty thousand more of such overcrowded in- | 


habitants. This great mass of about a quarter of a 
million of overcrowded people is huddled together in 
their little houses (situated in scores of narrow streets 
and lanes, and in about six thousand courts and 
alleys), on an average about six hundred persons to 
the acre of their dwellings; in very many instances 
two and three families living in a house. After the 
hours of labour, when most of them are at home, and 
when many thousands of both sexes are in the various 
stages of intoxication (as they especially are on 
Saturday afternoons and nights, and Sunday nights), 
there exists a state of things which cannot be 
described, but can to some extent be understood. 


children are appalling. The brawls and fights, 
and acts of viclence committed by ruffians within 
the crowded lanes and courts, are very probably 
tenfold more than the police are aware of. There 
can be no living in such parts without continu- 
ally being the witness of indecencies of every sort. 
The dark courts and alleys (containing from about six 
to twenty little houses in each), with their ‘‘ public 
conveniences”’ for all the inmates of such houses, 
cause a great amount of vice, and probably it is 
owing thereto that the dead bodies of so many 
infants are found in ashpits and other dark places. 
In the year 1875 the death rate of infants in the old 
parish district was two hundred and ninety-two per 
thousand under twelve months old. The misery of 
living in such dreary and crowded habitations, no 
doubt, drives the able-bodied, when not at work, to 
the very numerous drinking bars, having no other 
places of shelter to pass their time in; and in such 
places they squander their earnings and get maddened 
with liquor, and thus there is the very large crop of 
disorder and crime, but little of which is seen by the 
authorities.” 


If this description be accepted as accurate, it only 
exemplifies on a large scale what has often been 
observed before, that the reformation of the poorer 
classes must begin in the improvement of their 
homes. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The dawn of a new year is now at hand, and it 
seems as if it were to witness the continuance of the 
fierce conflict which still rages between Russia and 
Turkey. Latterly, Russia, goaded by repeated failure 
into more strenuous effort, has achieved important 
successes. Kars, after a desperate resistance, was 
taken by storm, and military critics pronounce the 
opinion that the victorious issue of the campaign in 
Armenia may be regarded as certain. On the 
Danube the progress has been by no means so deci- 
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sive, but any day we may hear of some great event ; 
indeed, as we go to press the fall of Plevna is reported. 
Toe Turks still fight with a desperate and savage 
courage, and the Russian soldiery display their ac- 
customed valour and endurance. The bloodshed is 
on a fearful scale. Some time since the Russian 
authorities published a return of their killed and 
wounded numbering 80,000. And now the winter 
has closed upon the field of combat, and the imagi- 
nation is baffled by the thought of all this widespread 
agony and woe. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TROUBLES IN FRANCE. 


In France, as we write, political affairs are still in 
a state of suspense. 
hopeful, and spectators of events are betrayed into 
the confidence that the end of the crisis is close at 
hand. Then all looks black and threatening again, 
and it seems as if the struggle between the country 
and the executive would certainly provoke bloodshed. 
At times, indeed, the attitude of the Marshal and his 
friends, in face of the distinctly expressed will of the 
nation, might almost be said to be ludicrous in its 
obstinacy and blindness, if it were not fraught with 
possible consequences so grave. The real effects of 
this political standstill, however, are serious enough. 
The Chamber of Deputies refused to vote any “ sup- 
plies ” unless the Marshal would accept a minisiry in 
accord with the wish of the large majority in the 
Assembly. The Marshal declined to accept such a 
ministry unless the power of appointing the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of Marine, were left 
with him. Such conditions it was obviously impos- 
sible for the majority to accept. The consequence of 
this state of things, and of the uncertainty which 
hangs over the course of events, is exercising a most 
disastrous influence upon the material prosperity of 
France. Trade is stagnant, and rumours have been 
rife to the effect that unless a great change for the 
better takes place, it will be impossible to hold the 
intended exhibition in Paris in 1878. In a recent 
communication M. de Presensé says: ‘* The work- 
shops are being closed, and in a few days a hundred 
thousand workmen will be tramping the pavements 
of Paris. Happily,” adds the writer, ‘‘they have 
forgotten the art of tearing them up to make barri- 
cades.” We trust that it is so, and that the patient 
and persistent forbearance which has thus far been 
manifested by the opponents of Macmahon’s policy 
may still be sustained. Under any circumstances 
this political deadlock will be, and indeed has already 
been, the cause of an immense amount of suffering 
and privation to the working class during the present 
winter. 

Amidst the strain of this political difficulty, and the 
burdensomeness of this commercial depression, it is 
not to be wondered at that we hear little that is 
encouraging of religious progress in France. It is an 
old experience that such crises as this are likely for 
the time being to have an unfavourable influence 
upon the religious life of the community. <A feather 
will show the direction of the wind, and we notice 





Sometimes the position appears | 


that the widespread unbelief—we ought perhaps to 
use the stronger word atheism—of France has lately 
found expression in the action of the body of Free- 
masons in that country. Hitherto, as was mentioned 
by the Earl of Carnarvon at a recent meeting of 
English Freemasons, the principle by which French 
Freemasonry had been ruled ran in these terms— 
‘Freemasonry has for its principle, belief in the 
existence of a God, of the immortality of the soul, 
and of the solidarité of man.” This declaration has 
been altered by striking out the words expressing 
belief in the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul, and confining the declaration to that of an 
absolute freedom of conscience and of the solidarité 
ofman. Such a step may seem of slight importance 
to the general public, who know next to nothing 
about Freemasonry ; but as Freemasons constitute an 
important portion of society in France, the course 
taken upon this point has considerable significance. 
It may, indeed, be well that such doctrines should no 
longer be incorporated in the declarations of men 
who have discarded them. Outspoken atheism may 
be better than atheism which dares not avow itself; 
but, taking the most charitable view of the action, we 
cannot but regard it as an evil sign, pointing in the 
direction of a canker which has long been at the 
heart of France. 


THE POPE AND THE PAPACY. 

The serious illness of the Pope has again given 
rise to almost daily expectations of his death. He is 
altogether confined to his bed, and is in a very weak 
state. It seems as if ‘‘the beginning of the end”’ 
were near, and speculasion is busy as to the probable 
choice of a successor. In the midst of this we hear 
tidings of the proposed establishment or re-establish- 


| ment of a Papal hierarchy in Scotland, of all places, 





and it is said that the Pope has written an autograph 
letter to the Queen thanking her for ‘the liberty 
accorded to the Church with regard to ”’ this intended 
measure. Cardinal Manning has set out for Rome in 
order to complete the arrangements. If we extract 
from the rumours which have been current in conti- 
nental newspapers on this subject the grains of truth 
which they contain, we shall probably find that they 
bear a very small proportion to the fiction with which 
they have been associated. At any rate no sane sub- 
ject of her Majesty can for a moment have supposed 
that she has done anything special for Scotland. in 
the way of facilitating the introduction of bishops of 
the Papal Church. As the law now stands, we be- 
lieve, any attempt to establish a Papal episcopacy in 
Scotland would be a penal offence, although whether 
any one would think it worth while to put that law 
into operation against priests who chose to call them- 
selves *‘bishops of the Church of Rome,” may be 
doubtful. Practically, a bishop of the Papal com- 
munion can have no territorial jurisdiction in England 
or Scotland, and this being the case, the great majority 
of our people have learned to look with tolerance or 
indifference upon the assumption of territorial titles 
by gentlemen holding this office. There are those, 
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indeed, who maintain that this indifference is unwise, 
and that we should better preserve the interests of 
Protestantism if, for example, we were to prevent 
Cardinal Manning from using the title of Archbishop 
of Westminster. We think that the progress of 
Papacy in these islands, which, although it has fre- 
quently been exaggerated, has unquestionably been 
considerable during the past twenty years, ought to 
occasion serious concern to those who are sincere 
adherents of a simpler and purer faith; but most of 
us have a tolerably clear and strong conviction that 
our real danger is not from the assumption of sound- 
ing titles by bishops, or the flaunting of episcopal 
paraphernalia, and that the most effectual resistance 
of Scotland to this proposed ecclesiastical innovation 
will be found in the use of those spiritual weapons 
which the Scotch Churches know well how to use. 
Certainly it would be unwise in any of us to make 
light of the aggressive spirit of the Papacy; but it 
would be still more unwise to rely upon legal restraints 
for arresting its spread and progress. To make use 
of a metaphor lately used by an eminent preacher 
with another reference, ‘as well try to make a piece 
of network that will stop the flowing of a stream.” 
THE CAFFRE WAR AND MISSION WORK. 

Very general regret was felt throughout the country, 
a few weeks ago, when it was gathered from stray 
fragments of information in the daily newspapers, 
and at length from more detailed communications, 
that we had become involved in another ‘Caffre 
War.” Our experiences in South Africa in former 
days gave these words an ominous sound. Happily, 
however, the trouble now referred to does not seem 
likely to assume proportions which deserve the terrible 
name of “war,” and there is reason to hope that 
peace is by this time restored, and the likelihood of 
further outbreak in the quarter concerned averted. 
The danger was for the time apparently serious, but 
the prompt measures taken by Sir Bartle Frere, who 
happily combines the spirit of a philanthropist and a 
Christian with the firmness and energy of a very 
capable administrator, have suppressed the rising and 
prevented it from spreading, as it might easily have 
done, from tribe to tribe. The tribe by whom this 
hostile movement was made is known as that of the 
Galekas, and the name of their chief was Kreli. Sir 
Bartle Frere did his utmost to prevent this chief from 
forcing the British authorities to extremities, but in 
vain; there was some brief, sharp fighting, and then 
Kreli and his people had to give way before the 
power which they had provoked, and the peace of 
whose colonial possessions they had broken. Keli 
was declared to be deposed, and his country taken pos- 
session of by the British Crown. 

One result of this lamentable event has beenaserious 
interference with mission work, and several mission- 
aries of different societies have had temporarily to 
abandon the scene of their labours. The Rev. R. S. 
Leslie, of the United Presbyterian Church, who was 
well acquainted with Kreli, and who was trusted by 
the Caffre chief as the friend of himself and of his 

















people, had to withdraw to King William’s Town, 
and writing on the 17th October, states that he had 
just heard that all his furniture had been “ smashed 
into atoms,”’ his books ‘‘torn and scattered all over 
the country,” and that, in short, all his worldly pos- 
sessions had been destroyed. From Mr. Leslie’s 
account it appears that the first breach of the peace 
which led to the interference of the British Govern- 
ment arose out of a long-standing feeling of hostility 
between the Galekas and the Fingoes. Mr. Leslie 
and his brother missionaries did their utmost to put 
a stop to the outbreak, expostulating with the 
Galekas, and ‘ pointing out to them that, in fighting 
with the Fingoes, they would have to fight with the 
Government ;’’ they only withdrew when it was 
clearly of no avail for them toremain. The personal 
losses of these missionaries, as wellas the disappoint- 
ment and hindrance thus experienced in the prosecu- 
tion of their work, will doubtless call forth earnest and 
practical sympathy among their friends at home. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


A HIGH-CASTE CONVERT IN INDIA. 

The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, well known to many 
in this country who have listened to his powerful 
missionary addresses, and who occupies an important 
position in India as an agent of the Free Church of 
Scotland, has sent lately an interesting account of the 
baptism of twenty-four native converts at Jalna. 
One case is specially affecting, illustrating as it does 
the firmness of resolve required on the part of many 
who accept Christianity in the midst of heathen sur- 
roundings and influences. Mr. Sheshadri writes :— 

“ Bayaji Patil (patils in this country correspond to 
your provosts in Scotland)—for such is his name— 
came to the mission-house of an afternoon, and re- 
quested to be baptized then and there. ‘I have,’ he 
said, ‘counted the cost, and made up my mind to 
turn to the Lord. I and a number of my fellow- 
inquirers have been listening to the word of God; but 
hitherto we have been like those who let in the truth 
by one ear and allow it to pass by the other. But 
this is very bad. I am now determined not to go 
home a heathen.’ He seemed perfectly earnest and 
decided. As he appeared somewhat troubled, I 
spoke to him for a long time with regard to the 
important step he was about to take, the sacri- 
fices he would have to make, and the kind of life he 
was expected to lead. His answers to almost every 
question I put to him were correct. Samangaum, 
where he now lives, is one of our out-stations. We 
have had for years an indigenous school in connec- 
tion with the Christian Vernacular Education Society. 
Strange to say, the teacher of the school, who has 
been reading a good deal out of the Word of God 
to a number of unsophisticated and simple-minded 
men, is still a heathen, though for a long time he 
has been a professed inquirer ; and a number of these 
men, I believe, are sincere. Bayaji Patil is one of 
these. In order to try his sincerity, I asked him to 
return to his village and tell every one that came in 
his way that he had fully made up his mind to em- 
brace Christianity. He did so, and then returned to 
Bethel on the Ist of July, which was our high Sab- 
bath, and, along with another patil and others, was 
baptized at the close of the morning service. Some 
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of his relatives and acquaintances were present, before 
whom he made a free, full, and unreserved surrender 
of himself to the Lord Jesus, and joyfully sat along 
with those who celebrated the dying love of Jesus, he 
himself freely and joyfully doing the same along with 
our low-caste Christians, You well know what this 
means. Bayaji Patil is a high-caste Maratha; he 


tion of baptism to seven candidates. 
man” of the Church is named David Abe Sidi. The 
following passages from Mr. Lamb’s communication, 
which has just appeared in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, bring the people and the scene vividly 
before us :— 


belongs to the same clans as the Sindes, Gaikwdds, | 


Bhonsles, and Puwars. He is the firstfruit unto 
Christ of this powerful aud still numerous class. 
Pray that his example may be followed by many. 
You will be gratified to hear that we have still a 
number of inquirers belonging to this interesting class 
both in the neighbourhood of Jalna and Indapur. 


“‘On the following morning Baydaji went over to | 
Samangaum, accompanied by an experienced and | 


tried disciple of the Lord Jesus belonging to the 
same village. The news of baptism, without any 
telegrams or newspapers, had gone throughout the 
whole surrounding region. Some five hundred 
people came out to see Bayaji. His old and ex- 
perienced relatives came around him, and tried to 
convince him of the folly and absurdity of the 
step he took, and now begged of him to return 
to caste, saying that they would willingly raise 
amongst themselves five hundred rupees, if that were 
needed to restore him to caste. When arguments 
failed, they had recourse, as usual, to wailings, 
lamentations, and weepings. Bayaji, who is between 
fifty-five and sixty years, has still an aged mother, a 
younger brother, and an only son with two wives. 
You can imagine the grief of the party better than I 
can describe it in words. I was ina most anxious 
state to know how the poor man would pass through 
the fiery ordeal to which he was exposed. Prayer- 
meetings were held both at Bethel and Jalna, that the 
Lord would give grace to this aged servant of his, 
that he might stand firm, and not only so, but might 
be an example to his friends and acquaintances. 

‘The wily Brahmins, when they saw that argu- 
ments, coaxings, and bribes had no effect upon 
Bayaji, put up his only son to perfurm his father’s 
funeral rites; for in the eye of Hindu laws he was 
literally dead to Bayaji, and Bayaji to his son, 
brother, mother, and daughters-in-law. Bayaji 
calmly and coolly observed that by means of that 
they would only be burning his effigy ; but he himself 
would be all safe ; not even a hair of his body would 
be singed. We could not but be thankful to the 
Lord for thus keeping Baydji firm when exposed to 
such trials.” 


A NATIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN EAST AFRICA, 


Writing from East Africa, the Rev. J. A. Lamb, of 
the Church Missionary Society, gives, with much sim- 


plicity and straightforwardness, a curiously interesting | 


account of a littie native Christian community, at a 
village named Godoma, about fifty miles from Frere 
Town, where, although few in number, the members 
‘are living together in perfect _ unity, leading 
thoroughly Christian lives, and making their influence 
felt on all the surrounding people.” They were led 
to embrace Christianity through native Christian 
effort, ‘‘the simple teaching of a native servant ” of 
one of the missionaries ; and the genuineness of their 
conversion is manifest, although they have still much 
to learn, as a matter of course. The immediate 
occasion of Mr. Lamb’s visit, which was paid in com- 
pany with a Christian officer, Captain Russell, was 
the request sent from the Church for the administra- 


‘¢ We reached Godoma at 5 P.M., Friday, and were 
most agreeably surprised to find it so nicely arranged, 
neat, and clean; and this without their having any 
expectation of our coming. We were located in the 
church—a very suitable one, erected by the people 
themselves, and enlarged some time ago, 
‘*T expected to find a healthy development of 
Christianity at the place, from the specimens of the 
people belonging to it whom I had seen at Frere 
Town, but I must say my expectations were consider- 
ably surpassed. Iam quite willing to own that this 
Church, which has grown at Godoma something like 
a tree, the seed of which was borne away by a bird 
and dropped at a distant spot, has taught me some 
useful missionary lessons. The seed dropped by the 
bird, if it fell amongst jungle, would have great diffi- 
culty in breaking through the underwood, and would 
have much to drag it down ; but, once well through it, 
would look down on the jungle below and begin to 
tower up. The Church at Godoma cannot be said 
to have passed the struggling process, but it is bid- 
ding fair to do so. 
‘The Christian settlement is quite detached, and 
is prettily situated on the slope of a hill which looks 
towards, but does not sight, the sea. Bush surrounds 
the little settlement, through which there are pretty 
paths to the farms. These were in beautiful condi- 
tion when we were there, and prove the industry of 
the people. Plenty of Indian corn and mtama, with 
papaw and castor-oil trees in abundance. They dig 
holes round about the place to catch water in the 
rainy season, which was just finishing when we were 
there, and when these dry up, then they have to go 
very far every day to fetch water. 
‘‘We had prayers in the church the first night. 
The next morning early I went out to see if they 
wanted the church for prayer, and heard a hum in the 
different houses. On inquiry at Abe Sidi’s, he said 
that they all had prayer in their different houses 
| before going out to their farms, and then all met in 

the church for prayer on their return home before 
| sundown, and previous to preparing the evening meal. 
| They most of them stayed at home all this Saturday 

preparing for Sunday. From II to 2.30 I was 
| engaged examining each of the seven candidates for 
| baptism separately. Their answers were very satis- 
| factory. All of them then assembled, and we had 
prayer. After this the Church members came 
together, and we explained the Lord’s Supper to 
| them, first reading from their Kinika St. Luke, then 
the passage in 1 Cor.xi. They said they understood 
its meaning, and that it would give them much joy to 
have it—that they wanted to do just the things Christ 
had appointed. 

‘On Sunday, many people from around came 
to the place, and we had good opportunities of 
speaking to them. A man was hanging about the 
place all day, who was the means of leading Abe 
Sidi to Abe Ngoa for teaching, and is yet outside 
himself. He said he wanted tocomein. He looked 
hungry and careworn and weary, and we hope he will 
come to the only place where he will find satisfaction 
and rest. Isawa fine-looking man talking to Abe 
Sidi, and I went and asked who he was. ‘My 
brother,’ was Abe Sidi’s reply. ‘Why does he not 
join the Book?’ was mine. Just before morning 
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service, as we were getting the church ready, this 
man came in and said he had long been thinking 
about joining, and from this day he intended doing 
so. It remains to be seen whether it was only the 
expression of the moment. Before service I was 
looking for George David, and found him with Abe 
Sidi and Philippos at Andreas’s house, where we had 
prayer. 

‘* Morning service began at eleven with a hymn in 
Kisuaheli; then George David took the usual Morn- 
ing Prayer in Kisuaheli, as far as the Venite, which 
was then repeated by all, clause by clause ; then he 
read John vi. I—14 in Kisuaheli; then he took the 
Prayers, beginning at the collect for the day to the 
end, in Kisuaheli. We sang a hymn, and then Abe 
Sidi offered prayer in Kinika; then I preached from 
John iii. 14, 15, George David interpreting in 
Kinika; then I administered the Communion (in 
Kisuaheli, beginning at the sentences) to the nine of 
Godoma already baptized, and four of ourselves. If 
they had all partaken for years, they could not have 
done so with more solemnity and propriety. 

‘* In the afternoon the dear people assembled under 
the village tree. It really was a most interesting ser- 
vice. When over, the Church members stopped to 
inquire what was the proper mode of dealing with the 
3 dols. 20 pice, the morning offertory. I explained 
the object this money was usually devoted to, and 
said, if there were no poor or sick members of the 
Church who wanted help, it might be used for re- 
pairing the church roof, the white ants having begun 
to consume the present one. They inquired whether 
the money might be kept as a loan-fund for Church 
members in need. I said I thought that would not 
be good, that it would be better to give, not to lend 
the money, particularly as lending might lead to mis- 
takes and unpleasantness. They further inquired 
whether it might be applied in buying a burial-cloth 
for a Church member who died poor. I said certainly, 
but that it would be better to form a Church com- 
pany, and each put in so much per month, and then 
a fixed sum be allowed for every member at death. 

‘It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I spent 
some of the evening in telling Daniel, Job, and Paul, 
something about the worthies of old whose names 
they had to-day adopted.” 


The narrative gives further incidents of the visit. 
A little child died, and Mr. Lamb explained to the 
people the customs of Christian burial. He also 
answered some questions upon Scripture passages. 
On the Wednesday after his arrival he returned 
home. He adds to his account the very sensible 
observation— 


‘‘Captain Russell and myself felt very strongly 
the care that should be taken with regard to placing 
any one at Godoma, and the responsibility which 
rests upon any one going there to see that the 
Church is kept in its present independent, self-sup- 
porting, and, as far as possible, simple condition. 
The testimony of the heathen went far to prove the 
purity of the lives of the Godoma Christians, for they 
universally acknowledged that the difficulty which 
presented itself to them in becoming Christians was 
the strict observance demanded of the rule with 
respect to one wife.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


For many months of the past year a rebellion of a 
very formidable kind raged in the south-western part 





of Japan. The serious nature of the struggle may be 
gathered from the statement reported in June last, by 
the Rev. L. Gulick, who is labouring in Japan under 
the direction of the American Board of Missions. 
Mr. Gulick says, ‘‘The Imperial Government has 
already spent many millions (of dollars) in the at- 
tempted suppression of the insurrection, and it is 
supposed that some 10,000 Imperialists have been 
killed and wounded, and that an army of perhaps 
40,000 is still in the field.” A later communication, 
dated at the close of August, states that the hope was 
then entertained that the sad struggle had been at 
length brought to a close by the victorious assertion 
of the Imperial authority. The following particulars 
of the progress of evangelistic enterprise in this singu- 
lar and interesting country will be read with plea- 
sure :— 


‘¢ The near vicinage of Nagasaki to the rebellion, 
of a necessity, adds to the original great difficulties 
of the work in that port, so long under the hardening 
influences of foreign intercourse. But at Osaka and 
the neighbouring places of Kobe and Kiyoto the 
gospel is advancing most satisfactorily. More than 
a third of the entire evangelical membership of Japan 
is in this region. The first native ordained and 
settled in this ministry is in Osaka, and it is especially 
interesting that he is supported by his own people, 
small as the church is. In Yokohama and Yedo, 
hard as the field is, and restricted as the missionaries 
are to residences within the two foreign concessions, 
diligent labour is producing tangible results. No 
less than six girls’ boarding-schools are, in the two 
cities, imparting a Christian education to not far from 
three hundred young women and girls; and four or 
five theological classes are bringing on a number of 
very promising young men. Something like one 
thousand probably attend Christian worship in Tokio 
each Sabbath, and perhaps half as many more in 
Yokohama. Additions are continually being made 
to the city churches, and several out-station churches 
have been organized and are spreading the light 
around. Several points of light are kindled far in the 
interior, both under and outside of missionary pre- 
sence. 

‘* As I have before reported, at the open ports of 
Niigata and Hakodate foundations are being laid. 
But one of the most interesting, as well as the latest, 
reports of progress is from Sapporo, the capital of 
the northern island of Yesso. It is here that in 1876 
an agricultural college was opened under the govern- 
ment of President Clark, of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, who spent one year in Japan. On his 
arrival he desired a number of Bibles from our 
depository, and a grant of thirty was made. By an 
above-board and judicious course, he received per- 
mission from the authorities to use them as the basis 
of moral instructions. The Bibles were given to the 
pupils, and gradually they became interested in them, 
till finally the entire freshman class of sixteen banded 
together in what may be called a truly ‘ Christian 
Association.’ 

“We need not be of those who suppose that Japan 
is to be won to Christianity without along and serious 
struggle, to still be of those who expect that faithful, 
steady, and wise endeavour will immediately bear 
fruit, and that in due time it will bring into the 
world’s history a regenerated Japan.” 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


by HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHor oF “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI.—LEAH DART’S SECRET. 


ICHARD HERFORD was awake be- 
times the next morning. He had 
been thirty-six hours at home, and he was 
already growing weary of the decorum and | 
propriety that reigned over it. Yesterday | 
had appeared intolerably long to him, for 
his mother would barely let him out of 
her sight. She had insisted upon going 
with him when he made his inspection of 
the stables and farm-buildings ; and he had | 
had her on his arm when he went down into | 
the village. Most of the men and women 
had greeted him warmly enough, but there | 
had been no great enthusiasm of welcome, as | 
there would have been for an heir coming | 
into his estates. He had been received as a | 
younger brother, whose going and coming 
made little difference to the tenants. It had 
not been so in his younger days. 

It was with a sore heart that he walked 
about his father’s fields alone this morning. ! 
He felt the value of what he had forfeited | 
more keenly than he had ever done. There 
was not a drop of Herford blood in Justin’s 
veins, he said to himself as he tramped 
doggedly along; yet here he was lord and | 
master of every foot of Herford land. It was 
all very well for his mother to make a fuss 
over his return, and melt into tears, and break 
into laughter, and play a regular comedy | 
about it. But Justin gave him a scant 
welcome, and turned him the cold shoulder. 
He was regarded as an interloper in his own 
home. 

Richard knew before he came that his 
father’s will was all regular and unassailable, 
and that there was no loophole through | 
which he might hope to creep into his lost 
birthright. He had made sure of that years 
ago. But he had never felt how hard it was 
as he did now. He had a hungry craving 
for enjoyments that were quite beyond his 
reach. If this comfortable little estate was 
his by law, as it was by natural inheritance, 
what a figure he would cut in the county! 
Ay! in London itself, as long as his funds 
lasted. But what could a fellow do, without 
a penny in his pocket? It seemed more 
difficult to believé, now he was here once 
more, that his father could have kept his 
grudge against him to the last. 

He wandered on aimlessly along the cliffs. 
The thick clumps of gorse were glowing, 

VII. N.s. 








with their rich golden tints, in the early sun- 
shine. Here and there he stood on the edge 
of a narrow ravine, dipping down into the 
sea, with the water tumbling to and fro with 
the tides in the chasm below. In every cleft 
grew some green outgrowth of the spring, 
concealing the grey and jagged points of the 
precipice under the ceaseless flutter of their 
leaves. Along scroll of dark clouds lay along 
the western horizon. Busy birds were flitting 
from bush to bush, and filling the morning 
stillness with their twitterings. The shadows 
from the sky slept upon the sea, moving slowly 
across it with the soft passing away of the 
clouds. It was supremely quiet. As far as 
his eye could reach the water was rippling 
gently, without a sail upon it to break the 
monotony. ‘There was no sound except the 
singing of the birds and the ceaseless moan 


| of the sea. 


“ By George!” he exclaimed, “ it’s enough 
to send a fellow to sleep for evermore! I 
must get some life into this place, or march 
off again, and make myself scarce. And 
what’s the good of staying here, aggravating 
myself? J’ll see what Justin’s willing to do 
for me, and then I’ll be off.” 

By this time he was high enough on the 
cliffs to look down upon Rillage Grange, 
nestling in its own little glen. The place 
was almost as familiar to him as Herford 
Court, for he had been a great favourite with 
Squire Lynn in his boyhood. He saw a 
woman leaving the house by the side entrance, 
and begin to climb the steep path which led 
to where he was. It could be no one else 
but Diana Lynn, who had been the object of 
his first boyish love. Richard loitered about 
to meet her, with a smile at his own folly ; 
yet with his pulses throbbing a little faster, as 
this light-footed figure drew nearer. Jenny 
Cunliffe had told him the day before that 
Diana was the handsomest woman in the 
neighbourhood—“ excepting Pansy,” Jenny 
added. Now he had seen Pansy he ac- 
knowledged that Diana might be very hand- 
some, without being quite as lovely. 

If Richard had no eyes for the beauty of 
a landscape, they were sharp enough for any 
fine point inawoman. Had Diana still that 
soft, colourless, creamy complexion, with 
those dark liquid eyes he remembered so 
well? It was certain she could not lose her 
shapely, well-poised head, and her stately 


| presence, though she was no longer a young 
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woman. She must be two years older than 
himself, and he was over thirty. Over thirty 
years of age! It was enough to make any 
fellow feel serious to be that age, and know 
he had not a penny to bless himself with. 
“¢T cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed,’” 
he muttered half aloud. “ By George! that’s 
in the Bible, and it’s quite true!” 

The woman was sufficiently near to him 
now for him to see that she was not Diana, 
but Leah Dart. Yet Leah was no unpleasing 
object to look upon. Her face was a rich 
brown, well shaped and handsome, and her 
bold black eyes were bright enough to invite 
a second glance. She had caught sight of 
him, and recognised his figure as it stood out 
clear against the sky on the brow of the 
cliff, and she was redoubling her speed to 
overtake him. There was some spirit in a 
woman who could tear along like that, he 
thought. It occurred to him that Leah had 
been the first to welcome him when he was 
tramping, footsore and heavy-hearted, down 
the road to Herford. He must wait and 
speak to her, and give her one of the gold 
pieces with which his mother had filled his 
purse yesterday ; for Richard was lavish with 
his money when he had any, and he fancied 
he should like to see the glitter in Leah's 
eyes when the coin was transferred from his 
hand to hers. 

“Good morning, Leah,” he said as she 
approached him closely, panting and breath- 
less, with her red lips parted and her cheeks 
flushed. “I never saw you again the other 
night ; but I did not forget you. I wanted 
to give you a keepsake for being the first to 
welcome me home. Here, take this, and 
buy yourself a gown, or something or other.” 

Leah had not found her voice yet, but she 
turned away indignantly from the proffered 
gold. It seemed to her heartless in him to 
offer it to her, who had met him, ragged 
and almost bare-foot, tramping homeward 
like a beggar. 

“Put it up, Master Dick!” she cried as 
soon as she could speak; “put it up. I 
haven’t kept you in my mind all these years 
to need anything like that for a keepsake. 
If you’d brought me any bit of a trifle from 
foreign parts, I’d have kept it till the last day 
of my life—ay, and had it buried with me in 
my coffin! Night and day you’ve never 
been out o’ my mind, and do ye think I'll 
take money from you now P” 

“ By George!” he ejaculated, gazing curi- 
ously at the agitated woman. 

“ Nobody wanted ye back save me!” she 
went on eagerly ; “they're a set o’ traitors, 





every woman’s son of ’em! Master Justirs 
is the landlord for them. They've never 
given you a good word nor a good wish. 
‘A good riddance!’ says they. ‘He’s the 
rightful heir, is Master Dick!’ says I, ‘and 
God Almighty will bring him back some day, 
and put him in his own place again!’ And 
He has, bless His name !” 

“Tm afraid He’s had very little to do with 
my coming back,” said Richard, “and He 
has not set me in my own place again.” 

“No; but I can put you in the way to 
get back your own,” she answered. 

“How can you do that?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

“ Listen to me,” she said in a low, eager 
voice, pressing near to him, lest she should be 
overheard even on the cliffs. ‘The day after 
th’ old master died, towards evening-time, 
I was out here along these very cliffs, looking 
after the geese that had strayed away from 
the fallow-field, and who should I see but 
Master Justin comin’ along i’ the dusk, It 
was bleak and dull, and the wind was risin’, 
and I wondered to see him goin’ off to 
Rillage so soon after he was gone, only I 
knew he was courtin’ Miss Di, and maybe he 
was eager to tell her all the news. But 
instead of goin’ straight on, he kep’ walkin’ 
up and down, up and down, one way one 
minute, and the next way the next minute, 
all in the dusk and the cold, and I hid 
behind the furze, hardly knowin’ why. I'd 
been full of you all day, thinkin’ as how 
you’d come home again to be master, and 
there’d be good old times all over again, and 
I was overjoyed like. Well, I watched 
Master Justin pull a paper out o’ his breast- 
pocket and begin to tear it up into little 
tiny scraps, and strew them about as he wan- 
dered up and down. When that was done, 
and he was off to Rillage, I stole out, and 
searched up and down, walkin’ where he 
walked, and pickin’ up every scrap I could 
see. Some had blown away with the wind, 
and some had fallen over the cliff; but I lay 
down and crawled to the edge and stretched 
over as far as I durst and snatched up two or 
three off the brambles below me. It was 
almost dark, and when I came first thing in 
the morning, there wasn’t one to be seen.” 

“And what have you done with them?” 
he asked, as eagerly as she had spoken. 

“T’ve kep’ them safe, every one,” she 
replied. “I never durst tell nobody ; for 
they’re all traitors, and took Master Justin’s 
side as soon as they heard he was to be 
master. But I can’t make nothin’ out of the 
bits; I’m no scholar. They’re all here in 2 
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little silk bag I made on purpose, and they’ve 
never been out o’ my bosom these ten years. 
If we could find some shelter, we could look 
at them at once.” 

“Yes, yes!” he said fiercely. “By heaven ! 
I always suspected some foul play.” 

Leah’s black eyes were riveted upon his 
face, and he could not fail to see that she 
had both a profound sympathy for him, and 
an equally profound belief in the importance 
of her communication. They sought a shel- 
tered nook under the brow of the cliff, and 
he sat down beside her, while she emptied 
her little silk bag into her lap. It was a 
moment of intense happiness to Leah, one she 
had been dreaming of and looking forward 
to all these years, and the reality was more 
blissful than the anticipation. The pos- 
session of this little silk bag had been like a 
secret distinction to her, which had made 
her hold herself aloof from all her village 
suitors. She had given herself airs in the 
sight of all her world, and had often been 
laughed and jeered at for her assumption of 
superiority. The little seed of ambition 
sown many years ago had sprung into a great 
tree, and she was sitting under the shadow 
of it with great delight. The rightful heir of 
Herford was here, close beside her, bending 
over the treasured scraps of paper, and ar- 
ranging them with more practised fingers than 
her own. She could scarcely breathe for very 
happiness. Was she going to replace him in 
his lost inheritance? Would this cherished 
secret of hers make him again the master of 
Herford? If it did, how would he reward 
her? 

A blissful vision flashed across her excited 
brain of being his wife. Why not? Other 
women as lowly born as herself had married 
gentlemen of far higher degree than Richard 
Herford, who had never seemed as far 
removed from the men of her own class as 
Justin did. Leah would never have dreamed 
of marrying a learned, scholarly man; but 
Richard had always chosen the company of 
people below him, and accommodated himself 
to their ways. He was sitting now at her 
side in close contact, as any fisherman or 
farm-servant in Herford might have done, 
who was accustomed to rest under the first 
hedge-row, or ridge of rock. She had long 
been striving to make herself a lady, and she 
indulged the happy belief that she was very 
superior to the women of her own station. 
She was almost Richard’s equal. Why should 
she not become his wife, and mistress of Her- 
ford, if she played her cards well ? 

As Leah dreamed these dreams, Richard 





diligently fitted in the morsels of yellow and 
stained paper upon her lap. Most of them 
were quite blank, with not a single character 
upon them. Those that contained some 
writing did not fall into consecutive places. 
Still there was sufficient to prove to him that 
the handwriting was his father’s, and there 
was a date of which the last and least 
important figure was missing— Fed. 10 
184 . He found also the word my, and the 
half-word wi—. Richard stared at these 
fragments with a blank and puzzled expres- 
sion, not with the triumphant air Leah was 
hoping for. She ventured to lay her brown 
hand upon his to arouse his attention. 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘“ What do you 
make out? Is it th’ old master’s will?” 

“TI can’t make it out,” answered Richard, 
“but there’s some foul play in it, I'll swear. I 
never believed my father would cut me off— 
his only son. No, no. You're a jewel, Leah. 
I shall never forget what you’ve done for me. 
How can I repay you? Tell me, for I’m 
ready to do anything you ask—in reason.” 

He dropped his voice over the last words, 
and Leah did not catch them. She shrank 
from the idea of having gold offered to her 
again by him ; no lady could take money for 
any service she might render. Her colour 
came and went, as he looked at her for a 
reply. 

“Not now,” she said, “wait till you’re 
master of Herford again and then I’ll tell you. 
What are you goin’ to do with these 
papers P” 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “I hardly 
know. Leave that to me, Leah, and good- 
bye to you.” 

He touched the brown cheek next to him 
carelessly with his lips, and sprang away 
laughing ; while Leah Dart looked after him 
with the shining of unspeakable happiness in 
her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXII.—TWO LETTERS. 


Ir was late that morning when Justin came 
down to the sunny breakfast-room, which he 
found deserted. Richard had ridden over 
to Lowborough, he was told, and Pansy and 
Jenny were unpacking the luggage from 
London, which had just arrived, under Mrs. 
Herford’s superintendence. He was glad to 
be alone. The feverish and fitful sleep that 
had visited him had refreshed neither mind 
nor body. His spirits had been exhausted 
by the sharp mental conflict of the night 
before, and he felt it a relief to be spared the 
effort of keeping up a conversation. He found 
himself anxious, preoccupied and undecided. 
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He felt himself altogether at a loss ; a strange 
experience for Justin, whose intuitions were 
swift and clear, and his decisions equally 
sharp and defined. A voice from heaven 
would have suited him at this juncture, but 
there is no voice audible to ears deafened by 
the world. The world’s trumpets had been 
braying too lately around him for him to 
hear the low still voice, full of awe, which 
calls us out of the darksome cave wherein we 
dwell, into the light of God. 

A servant came in to bring him the letter- 
bag, which did not reach Herford till late 
in the morning. There was a letter for him- 
self, and another for Pansy, which he sent at 
once to her. His own lay before him on the 
table for a while, his troubled heart and busy 
brain still pondering over his present diffi- 
culty. At last he took it up, and the colour 
mounted to his pale and anxious face, for it 
brought a fresh complication to be dealt 
with. 


“DeaR HerRFORD,—My son and I called 
at your hotel a few minutes after you left 
to-day. I must therefore write to you instead 
of speaking, and I must do it with equal 
frankness. Our young people, it seems, have 
formed an attachment to each other, and 
Robert gives me no peace till I lay the 
matter before you. I need not say that your 
daughter is all I could desire for my son’s 
wife. We should welcome her most cordially 
into our family. But I am compelled to own 
that Robert must marry a wife with some 
considerable dowry. Miss Herford is every- 
where regarded as your only child and heiress, 
but it is absurd to take it for granted that a 
man of your age will never marry again. 
Consequently it is incumbent upon you and 
me to come to some definite understanding 
before either of us gives his consent to the 
young folks. I am disposed to believe you 
have no objection to my son. You sawa 
good deal of him while you were in town, and 
I can only add, if this marriage is as agree- 
able to you as it is to me, we may set the 
lawyers to work at once. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ R. FoRTESCUE.” 


Justin tossed the letter from him with a 
gesture of impatience. Why! Pansy was but 
a child still ; a little, innocent, heedless girl, 
into whose head no thought of a lover could 
come. It seemed but yesterday that she was 
sitting on his knee and reading stories of 
fairies and mermaids in her shrill, childish 
voice. He could not entertain the idea of 





his little Pansy loving any man but himself. 
There was so much dainty natural charm 
about Pansy that must be spoiled, he thought, 
if it was displayed to any other eyes but his 
own, her father’s. It was unutterably de- 
lightful to him to feel her soft arms about his 
neck, and her pretty head nestling upon his 
shoulder. He could not endure the thought 
of her so caressing any other man. 

Yet if Pansy was ever to marry and leave 
him, no match could be better than this one. 
Young Fortescue was heir to a good estate, a 
little encumbered, as Justin knew, and to his 
father’s baronetcy. Pansy’s new home would 
be within ten miles of Herford: a pleasant 
distance. He had not looked at the young 
man as a probable suitor for his daughter, 
but all he had observed of him was favour- 
able. The letter he had just read from his 
father implied that an attachment was already 
formed ; if so, Pansy was in love. Pansy in 
love was a fresh element of anxiety and 
sorrow. 

It seemed almost a shocking thing to 
Justin to be compelled to ask his young 
daughter if she loved this unwelcome candi- 
date for her hand. It needed a mother’s 
delicate tenderness, he fancied. How could 
Pansy tell him what she felt for the young 
man, who had been an utter stranger to her 
three months ago? Three months ago! 
Was it possible the child could learn to love 
any one in so short a time? All the other 
affections of her life had developed slowly 
and struck root naturally. There might be 
some mistake, and he was being anxious 
about a chimera. They had taken Pansy’s 
freedom from conventional shyness and re- 
serve for a sign that she had given away her 
heart to the first suitor that came. 

But Pansy had had a letter, possibly from 
young Fortescue himself. Justin summoned 
all his resolution and courage to aid him in 
asking his little daughter this unpleasant ques- 
tion. It was part of his chivalrous devotion 
to his motherless child not to send a formal 
message by a servant bidding her come to 
him, but to go himself to seek her. Pansy’s 
room was one she had chosen when they first 
came to Herford Court, because of an oriel 
window in it, raised two or three steps from 
the floor, and looking out upon the sea. It 
was a low, spacious room, under the roof, 
with long and narrow casements, giving 
glimpses of the couhtry lying about the 
house. She had hoarded here all the trea- 
sures she had gathered during her life. The 
plume of peacock’s feathers, that had charmed 
her eyes years ago, was still preserved and 
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cherished, and every shelf and window-sill 
was crowded with the foreign curiosities 
brought for her by every sailor Herford-born, 
who had carried them over sea and land as 
an offering for their Miss Pansy. Her 
mother’s water-colour sketches, stiff and raw 
in coiour, hung upon the walls, with her 
father’s school-boy drawings of boats and 
crags and water, destitute of perspective and 
devoid of shadow. The whole place was 
filled with keepsakes and trifles of no value 
save in Pansy’s eyes. A mere lumber-room 
if she was not in it; but in her presence it 
was like a shrine, to which every poor votary 
had brought some willing offering. 

Pansy was sitting in the oriel window, 
gazing out with soft dreamy eyes over the 
sea. The letter was folded caressingly 
between her small white hands. The pretty 
head, and rounded chin, and sunny curls, 
were clearly defined against the sky, and 
Justin stood on the threshold for a few 
moments, looking at her with a keen pang of 
sorrow in his heart. This bright blossom of 
his had grown up in an atmosphere not its 
own, and if it must be transplanted into 
rougher climes, how would it bear the change? 
What would Pansy be without her little king- 
dom, where she had queened it so gracefully? 
A poor man’s daughter! How could she be 
that? She had been like the lilies; she 
toiled not, neither did she spin. The sole 
purpose of her life had been to give delight 
to others by her sweetness and beauty. If 
she should be uprooted, would she not be 
like those flowers of Paradise, “ that never 
would in other climates grow” ? 

“ Pansy!” he said at last, in a quiet voice. 
Yet she was startled, and her face grew 
crimson. As he drew near to her he could 
see the tears swimming in her blue eyes, and 
the letter crushed in her unconscious grasp. 
Justin spoke again in his tenderest manner. 

“Ts your letter from young Fortescue ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, father,” she answered falteringly. 

“ And you love him, my darling?” he said. 

“Oh! I think so,” cried Pansy, bursting 
into a passion of tears, and running into her 
father’s outstretched arms, as she had been 
used to do in every time of trouble. 

But Justin felt that this too must be 
weighed in the balance before he formed his 
final resolution. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ANOTHER DIFFICULTY. 


UNDER any circumstances Justin would 
have gone over to Rillage Grange to see 
Diana on this first day of his return after so 








—— 


long an absence. He had never entered the 
faded and sombre little sitting-room belong- 
ing specially to her, with a heart so perplexed 
and burdened. He was longing for a plain 
path, and his path was intricate and clouded. 
Even with Diana he could not converse with 
the frank unreserve which had been the chief 
charm of their intercourse. Hitherto Diana 
had been the confidante of all his plans and 
purposes. But he had come to a knot in 
the skein of life which could not as yet be 
shown to her. No human being could see 
the whole matter, with all its bearings, besides 
himself. If he should finally resolve upon 
abiding by his stepfather’s later will, and thus 
setting aside what he knew to be the old 
man’s intentions in his dying hours, he could 
never tell Diana. There must be always 
this secret between them. It had been 
between them in fact all these years, but it 
had been slumbering and inoperative, scarcely 
making itself felt even by him. Now it 
would have an active, all-pervading existence 
for him—a reflected influence upon all be- 
longing to him. 

Diana had caught sight of him coming 
over the cliffs, and she had run away to add 
some trifling decoration to her simple and 
inexpensive dress. She did it as a sort of 
homage to him, though he was unaware of it. 
When Justin came to see her she liked to 
wear ribbons of the colour he was fond of, 
and she wished to smooth out of sight the 
few silver lines that were beginning to shine 
among her dark hair. He had been faithfully 
told of those grey hairs, and had laughed at 
them; but all the same Diana did not care 
to have them show too plainly. 

She had been enjoying a more complete rest 
than had been her lot for years. Her father’s 
illness had been protracted; but Leah Dart 
had borne the chief stress and strain of it. 
Leah had proved an efficient and invaluable 
nurse; and Diana felt very grateful to her. 
She had not been placed on a footing with 
the servants, according to the stipulation she 
had made; and she had gained so much 
mastery over her patient that she was able 
to keep him from plunging into any new 
excesses. None of the old, disgraceful boon- 
companions had been admitted into Squire 
Lynn’s presence ; and he was submitting to 
Leah’s rule with a singularly good grace. 
Diana was making up her mind that she must 
practise some new economy, if possible, in 
order to find the means of retaining Leah 
permanently in her position as attendant upon 
her old father. 

Justin was almost startled by the change 
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in Diana’s appearance when she came to greet 
him. She was looking younger, and happier, 
and brighter than she had done for years. The 
tranquillity congenial to her nature, which had 
been banished by the dreary isolation of her 
circumstances, was dawning upon her face. 
The joy of seeing him again was shining in 
her dark eyes ; and as she came towards him, 
with frank and hearty gladness, he felt that 
he could not separate himself from her by a 
self-imposed exile from Herford. 

‘So poor Richard is come home at last !” 
she said, as soon as their first greetings were 
over. He was holding her hand in his own, 
but he dropped it hastily as she spoke these 
words; and Diana knew instantly that 
Richard’s return was looked upon as a misfor- 
tune. Her heart sank a little with an inward 
chill. Was Justin, so excellently good in 
every other relationship, about to show him- 
self in the light of a hard and stern brother ? 
She looked up wistfully into his face, as she 
waited for him to speak. 

“Yes, Richard has turned up again,” he 
said, with gloomy emphasis. “ Diana, I can- 
not pretend to rejoice. I know you women 
are all ready to make a hero of him; but I 
cannot. In my eyes he is the same Dick 
who ran away; only many years older.” 

“ But surely,” she answered, “surely you are 
glad to know he is alive and well! Your 
brother, Justin! It does not seem so long 
ago since you left no stone unturned to find 
out whether he was still living, and where he 
was. Do you forget ?” 

“That was for a year or two after his 
father’s death,” he rejoined ; “ if he had come 
back then all would have been well. I could 
have welcomed him home then ; but not after 
all these years! We were getting on so well 
without him ; and now our black sheep is 
among us again. Whatam I to do with him?” 

“Do with him!” she repeated ; “‘ were we 
not all lost sheep once? and did not our dear 
Lord come down to the wilderness, seeking 
us who had gone astray? It is not difficult 
to know what to do with a brother who comes 
home repentant. 

“My dear Diana,” he said impatiently, 
“Dick is no penitent, I assure you. I find it 
a much harder matter to settle than to talk 
about. He cannot go on wearing the best 
robe, and having the fatted calf killed for him 
every day. The question is, What am I to 
do with my prodigal, in his father’s house? 
What, for heaven’s sake, am I to do?” 

He paced up and down the melancholy 
little room restlessly. The question was not 
put so much to Diana, as to himself. If she 





had become his wife ten years ago, he would 
have laid bare his inmost heart to her, and 
taken her counsel in this hour of bewildering 
temptation. He knew instinctively what her 
counsel would be; the counsel of a woman 
utterly ignorant of the world. How gladly 
would he have blotted out those ten inter- 
vening years, and placed himself back again 
in his little vicarage, with Pansy only a poor 
vicar’s daughter. He might have done his 
uttermost to counteract the mischief of his 
younger brother’s influence, and possibly he 
might have succeeded in restraining him from 
extreme wildness. At any rate he would 
himself have kept his hands clean, and his 
conscience clear. He would not now be 
burdened with asecret, which he was ashamed 
to tell to the woman who loved him best. 
Diana looked down with sad eyes, not caring 
to lift them to Justin’s cloudy face. 

“Here is another difficulty,” he said, after 
a while, seating himself beside her, and open- 
ing Sir Robert Fortescue’s letter. He read 
it aloud ina hard, dry tone. It was plain to 
her that he did not altogether like it; but 





she could not guess why. She did not speak, | 


even when he folded it up, and returned it to 
his pocket-book. 

“Diana,” he said, in a softened voice of 
great tenderness, “I wish I could reply by 


saying that you had consented to be my | 
ying y y 


wife.” 


I? We decided long ago that I must stand 
at my post. 
here, and I must be faithful to Him; or how 
could I be faithful to you? But let us set 
the matter at rest for ever. You have been 
very happy all this time ; and why should we 
not go on as we are, friends always, but 
knowing that we shall never be more to one 
another? Do not let me stand in the way 
of Pansy’s happiness. I must not abandon 
my father, even for your sake. 
black sheep.” 


“ Oh, no, no!” shecried. “ Justin, how can | 


I believe God has placed me | 


He is my 


She had no idea of how keen a reproach | 


was conveyed to him by her last words. He 
had often said to himself that Diana was a 
saint and a martyr; but he had hardly 
thought of her as one immeasurably before 
him in the Christian life. He had felt him- 
self capable of martyrdom. He saw now, as 
by a sudden flash, what a perfect self-denial 
her whole life had been., She was, indeed, 
by her own choice, in the wilderness, upon 
the rough and stormy mountains, bruised, 


afflicted, and wounded, patiently seeking to | 


bring back her lost sheep. He was grudging 


the return of the prodigal son, who had 
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sought home of his own free will. Aclamour 
of voices made a Babel in Justin’s conscience ; 
but there was no certain voice. 

“T will never give you up,” he said curtly, 
and Diana’s face brightened; “ but what 
answer must I give to this letter? Shall I 
tell Sir Robert that I have the most definite 
intention of marrying again as soon as I have 
the chance? Hecould not ask me to hamper 
Herford with any large dower for Pansy. I 
wish to heaven I could say she did not care 
for the young jackanapes! Why do children 
fall in love so young, Diana?” 

“T loved you earlier than that,” she 
answered in a low voice. 

“God bless you, my darling!” he rejoined. 
“Would you really have married me if I had 
been only the poor vicar of Herford ? would 
you marry me now if I did not know where 
to look for my next year’s income ?” 

“ If I were free to marry you at all,” she 
said, “I would become the wife of Justin 
Herford if he had not a shilling in the 
world.” 

She said it fervently, her deep eyes looking 
frankly into his. Justin felt her words to be 
absolutely true; but would Diana Lynn 
become his wife if she knew that he was 
holding an inheritance not indisputably his 
own? He quitted her side and paced to and 
fro again across the room. 

“ Why should you not settle half of your 
estate upon Pansy,” she said at length, 
“if that would satisfy Sir Robert? Surely 
you and I could live on the other half. You 
have no idea of how little I spend; and I have 
been poor so long I should feel embarrassed 
if I was ever as rich as you are; besides, I 
have my own fortune from my mother, three 
thousand pounds ; that brings in more than 
I spend upon myself. Could you not pro- 
mise half. to Pansy? We could not be 
happy if she was not, dear child!” 

“God bless you, Diana!” he exclaimed 
again, once more seating himself beside her, 
“you are worlds too good for me; but I 
cannot settle yet. There is Dick come home 
again; how do you suppose he feels at seeing 
a stranger in his own place, under his father’s 
roof? How can I promise half the estate to 
Pansy when, perhaps, I ought to give up the 
whole to Dick?” 

“Give up Herford to Richard!” said 
Diana in amazement; “ oh, Justin, I never 
dreamed of that. Go away for ever from 
Herford and leave him master there? Oh! 
my dear Justin, do not act rashly ; consider 
it well, It seemed so providential to us all 
when old Mr. Herford made you his heir. 








You had been a better son than Richard to 
him, and no one wondered at it. Be quite 
sure you are right before you give up the 
power entrusted to you. Of course you must 
make ample provision for him, but do not 
give him more power and influence than you 
can help. See what my poor father has done 
for Rillage. I have always looked to Herford 
as one of the happiest places in our county. 
I have thanked God often that He has made 
you master there.” 

“But what am I to do?” he asked; 
“ must I drive him from his home again ?” 

“ No; that cannot be right,” she said, her 
face showing her perplexity. ‘ Oh, Justin ! 
how easy it would have been if you had been 
left in trust only till he came home. Then 
we should all have known exactly what your 
duty was. But it was left so absolutely to 
you it seems impossible that you ought to 
give up everything. It is hard for him, poor 
fellow! Howcan he ever be happy with the 
thought of his own father dying and never 
forgiving him? How hard it will be for him 
to believe in the love and forgiveness of God!” 

“ He does not care much about either,” 
said Justin. It seemed to him that it would 
have been comparatively easy to resign all 
his own worldly advantages to one who 
was worthy of them—to Philip Cunliffe, for 
instance. Or he could have settled the re- 
version of his estates upon Pansy and young 
Fortescue ; nay, he could have given up the 
present possession of them and contented 
himself with a trifle. But to cast his pearls 
before Richard; his property, his influence, 
his authority, his reputation! How Richard 
would trample them under his feet! His 
brother was come home, giving no sign of 
repentance, making no promise of amend- 
ment. It was true he had had very scanty 
opportunity of judging; but he could not 
believe that it was an humble and penitent 
prodigal who had met him last night with a 
frowning face and a haughty manner. Justin 
talked about him to Diana, but with no 
solution of his difficulty and but little tran- 
quillising effect upon his disturbed spirit. He 
left her at last, still undecided how to answer 
Sir Robert Fortescue, or what he ought to do 
with his brother’s birthright. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AFTER his interview with Leah Dart on 
the cliffs, Richard took his brother’s horse 
and rode over to Lowborough to see his uncle 
Watson, carrying with him Leah’s little silk 
bag and its treasured contents. His uncle 
was on the very point of starting for Herford, 
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to see him and welcome his return. Richard 
had always been a favourite with him, and he 
had done his utmost to prevent old Richard 
Herford making his second will, though when 
he found all his remonstrances were in vain, 
it had been drawn up in his office, and 
executed and attested in his presence. Of 
late years he had grown increasingly proud 
of the position taken by Justin in the county, 
and had learned to rejoice in what he looked 
upon as the lucky chance that old Herford’s 
will had been made in his favour. When, 
therefore, Richard told him hisstory, and fitted 
in the ragged fragments of yellow paper on his 
desk, so as to display the few words inscribed 
upon them, he merely shook his head. 

“My dear lad,” he said, “I feel very 
strongly for you, very strongly indeed; but 
this is all rubbish ; there is positively nothing 
to shake Justin ; nothing even to suspect in 
the way of foul play. Justin is quite in- 
capable of that. I can testify that he was 
ready to move heaven and earth to discover 
you when your father died. Come, come; 
you are both my nephews, my sister’s sons, 
and if there is one favourite with me it’s 
you, Dick. ButI tell you you could as easily 
shake Herford cliffs as Justin. It is hard 
upon you, of course; but, my boy, why did 
you run away? and why did you not come 
back sooner? When one’s father is over 
eighty there’s small chance of his living long, 
and Justin was always like a son to him. 
He is a good man is Justin, and everybody 
knows you are a scapegrace.” 

“But what does all this mean?” asked 
Richard angrily pointing to the torn papers 
on the desk. 

“Nothing to any purpose,” replied the 
lawyer; “apparently it’s only the cover of 
your father’s first will, which was made when 
you were a baby; see, the date is in the 
forties, and the last will was in the fifties. If 
you had the will itself it would be worth no 
more than waste paper. No, Justin did his 
best to find you, and no doubt if you had 
come forward then he’d have acted hand- 
somely by you. ~ But you chose to stay away 
ten years longer, and he is Herford of Her- 
ford. Even if he was willing to give it up 
then he would not do it now; he could not 
with all the claims there are upon him. Look 
at Pansy, brought up as his heiress. What 
could he de with her, to say nothing of him- 
self? He'll be member for Lowborough the 
next time we have an election. There has 
never been a Herford of Herford in Parlia- 
ment yet, and he will be the first.” 

“‘ He’s no Herford,” growled Richard. 





“ Now, now,” interrupted his uncle, “ we 


have forgotten all that. He has raised the 
name all through the county ; but he is bound 
to make some provision for you, of course ; I 
will see to you having a nice younger son’s 
portion. Your mother has saved two or 
three thousand pounds, too, and she must 
leave all she saves to you. Justin has nearly 
doubled the value of the property. His 
oyster-beds bring him in a very good per- 
centage. He has some sloops, and carries 
on a capital coasting-trade. Justin’s head is 
worth two of mine ; he will be a very wealthy 
man before he dies.” 

*Tt’s all with my money,” cried Richard, 
striking the desk with his clenced fist till the 
fragments of paper flew in all directions; 
“he was a beggarly parson, with no more 
than two hundred a year, when I went away. 
It’s my money has done it.” 

“‘Justin’s head and your father’s money, 
said Mr. Watson; “he had a right to do as 
he chose with it, and he knew you would 
make ducks and drakes of it.” 

“The estate ought to have been entailed,” 
answered Richard; “but who would have 
expected any father to be such an unnatural 
brute as to oust his own son, and put another 
man’s son into it? A wicked will like that 
ought not to stand good by law.” 

“ But the estate was not entailed and the 
will stands good,” replied his uncle; “ you 
have not a leg to stand upon, my poor Dick. 
Make yourself as pleasant as you can to 
Justin, and I'll see what I can do between 
you.” 

Richard rode back to Herford in a very 
different mood from that in which he had 
galloped to Lowborough. Leah Dart’s 
faithful custody of the scraps of paper had 
been all in vain. He tossed the faded silk 
bag away contemptuously into the first ditch 
he came to, feeling angry with her for having 
awakened false hopes. Justin was safe in 
his possession of Herford ; and even Richard’s 
sanguine imagination, which was always look- 
ing for something to turn up, could no longer 
cherish the expectation of recovering his 
forfeited birthright. He must take his uncle’s 
advice, and make himself as pleasant as he 
could to his elder brother. 

This was by no means an easy task. He 
did not see Justin till they met at the dinner 
table, and then he was silent and pre-occupied. 
It was quite another thing to make his way 
with his mother and Pansy. Pansy’s sweet 
face was lit up with radiant smiles ; whilst his 
mother hung upon every word he uttered as 
it she was delighted with all he said. Jenny 
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, P : | age ah ‘a 
| Cunliffe, too, was encouraging in her fresh | found only Mrs. Herford and Jenny. It 
was still daylight, though the sun was low | 


|country-bred simplicity. But Justin did not | 
seem to hear Richard’s wondrous stories, and | 


somewhat silly attempts at wit. Even whet 
they were together after dinner, an interval 
of a few minutes only, they could hit upon 
no safe topic of conversation; and Justin 


‘soon found an excuse for leaving his brother 








to enjoy his wine alone. 
When Justin entered the drawing-room he 



































in the sky, and long grey shadows stretched 
over cliff and sea. Pansy had stepped out, 
through the open window, upon the grassy 
terrace, with its border of summer flowers ; 
among which the evening primroses and 
tall white lilies were gleaming softly in the 
tender light. She was flitting to and fro 


restlessly, as though some unquiet emotion | 


had taken possession of her. Her head was 
cast down, and her arms drooped at her side. 
Justin watched her sorrowfully for a minute 
or two, before going out to join her. 
was no longer his playful, light-hearted child ! 


He drew her hand fondly through his arm; | 


and they paced up and down the grassy 
terrace for a little while, with soundless foot- 
steps and silent lips. 

‘‘ Father, may I answer his letter ?” whis- 
pered Pansy at last. 


This | 


“Whose letter?” he asked; for in the | 


multitude of perplexing thoughts crowding | 


upon his mind, he had well nigh forgotten 


that Pansy had a letter to answer, as well as | 


himself. 

“Mr. Robert Fortescue’s,” she replied, in 
a demure tone; and then, breaking into a 
low tremulous laugh, she went on, “but I’m 
not to call him Robert, like everybody else. 
I’ve given him a new name, that no one will 
use but me. I call him Richmond ; because 
we saw one another first in Richmond Park. 
You recollect meeting him, father? Under 






































those beautiful old trees ! 
| so beautiful as those.” 
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I never saw trees 


“And has he given you a new name?” 
inquired Justin, feeling as if every word of 


| Pansy’s stabbed him to the heart. 


“No,” she answered, “he says he loves 
the name of Pansy ; it is for remembrance, 
you know. Perhaps he will sometimes call 
me Heartsease as Uncle Dick does. May I 
answer his letter, dear father ?” 

“ How do you like Sir Robert Fortescue ?” 
he asked, evading her question. 

“J should not like him much, if he was 
not his father,” said Pansy, “ but I know no 
one ever had such a father as mine! Rich- 
mond said so over and over again. He is 
like a disciple to you-; he is ready to follow 
you anywhere, and do exactly what you wish 
him todo. He said he had never known 
any one half so good and clever as you are. 
That was before I ever thought he loved me ; 
but I could not help loving him for what he 
said of you.” 

“Cunning young rascal!” thought Justin. 
“When did you know he loved you, Pansy?” 
he asked. 

“Not for certain till this very morning,” 
she replied, dropping her voice again to a 
happy whisper. ‘Yesterday when we left 
London, I made up my mind that I'd been 
only a silly girl ; and when we reached home 
at night, and I saw how lovely and peaceful 
it was, I felt as if I should never care to 
marry anybody, or go away again, but live 
with you always, like Diana lives with her 
father. But this. morning his letter came, 
and then I knew. He loves me with all 
his heart. Oh! I cannot tell how happy I 
am! But I have not answered his letter; I 
would not till you gave me leave.” 

Again for a few minutes they walked along 
the soft sward of the terrace, in silence so 
blissful to Pansy, that she did not care to 
break it by speaking again. The sun had 
dipped behind the rounded brow of the 
meadow stretching to the summit of the cliff, 
but the sky was all aglow with the sunset 
glory of the hidden orb. Over the sea north- 
ward, a line of dainty cloudlets was gliding 
gently along the horizon to lose itself by- 
and-by in the splendour of the west. The 
spray leaping upon the out-stretching spurs 
of the cliffs caught the rays of the sinking 
sun, and its whiteness was suffused with a 
tinge of crimson and gold. The windows in 
the valley began to gleam like so many glow- 
worms ; and the stars were peeping out shyly 
in the pale blue of the eastern heavens. The 


happy silence was heightened by the twitter- 





ing of the birds in the hedgerows and the 
full, sweet evening song of the thrushes, 
answering one another from neighbouring 
coppices. 

Pansy rubbed her cheek fondly against 
her father’s arm, which she was holding with 
both of her little hands. He was on the 
rack, suffering.a very agony of sorrow and 
anxiety for her. It seemed to him it was as 
if the poor man, who had nothing save one 
little ewe lamb, that had eaten of his own 
morsel and drank of his own cup, had been 
forced to plunge a knife into its white, throb- 
bing throat, as it lay in his bosom. He put 
off the evil moment as long as he could, till 
they heard Mrs. Herford calling peevishly 
through the open window, to say Pansy 
ought not to be out so late in the night air 
with the dew falling. 

“ My darling,” he said, very pitifully, while 





his own heart contracted with a pang greater | 


than hers could be, “if I asked you not to | 


answer this letter till I give you leave, would 
you obey me—if you had to wait several 
days?” 

“Oh father! why?” exclaimed Pansy ; 
“he is longing so to hear my answer. He 
says he shall not be able to sleep an instant 
till he has my letter. That will be two 
whole nights to-morrow morning. He will 
be ill, I almost thought I ought to drive 
over to Lowborough, and telegraph this 
afternoon. Why must I not write ?” 

“Sir Robert Fortescue has written to me 
on this subject,” he answered, “and it is 
possible, my little daughter, that after all you 
could not marry his son. Let us look at it 
bravely. If you could not marry him, it 
would be well to be a little reserved towards 
him. The Fortescues are high people ; and 
they will not receive you into their family as 
simple Pansy Herford. My dearest, listen 
to me as if I were -your mother. A young, 
motherless girl like you must be very careful 
what she says to any man she is not sure of 
marrying.” 





Pansy drew herself up to her full height, | 


and raised her head. It was too dark for 


him to see the crimson flush that coursed | 


over her face and neck; but he knew that 
he had touched her maidenly pride. 
stood silent and erect beside him ; her pretty 
head turned away towards the dim sea. It 
was clear to him that this love of his young 
daughter’s must be disastrous and unhappy ; 


She | 


but to her there was nothing but a little | 


cloud rising in the brightness of her sunny 
sky. She turned towards him, after a briet 
pause, and spoke with girlish dignity. 
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“T am willing to do what you think best, 
father,” she said, “only I wish you to write 
a few lines to him, and tell him he must wait 
a little while, and not be unhappy. He 
thinks so much of you that a letter from you 
will be almost as good as if I wrote.” 

Then they went back to the lighted draw- 
ing-room, where Richard was lounging on a 
sofa, very much at home and in recovered 
spirits. His mother and he kept up a lively 
conversation for the rest of the evening, for 
Richard was not one inclined to brood over 
troubles, or let either the past or the future 
cast a shadow over the present. He was in 
confortable quarters just now, and he would 
enjoy himself as well as he could, whilst he 
was in them. “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” was his maxim. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir will readily be believed that Mrs. 
Cunliffe was taking unbounded interest in 
the exciting event that had visited Herford, 
where exciting events “were few and far 
between.” The whole village was agape 
with curiosity and expectation. Leah Dart 
had let fall a few mysterious words, hinting 
at a speedy revolution in affairs; and it was 
reported furtively that she had the means of 
driving out Master Justin, and setting up 
Master Richard in his forfeited birthright. 
Of course Justin knew nothing of these 
rumours, nor did they reach Mr. Cunliffe’s 
ears, closed as they were to the echoes of 
mere worldly gossip. But Mrs. Cunliffe was 
aware of them from the first, and pondered 
over them quietly, not breathing a syllable of 
them to any of those whom they concerned. 
Her maternal hopes were all aroused. If 
Richard should turn out the master of Her- 
ford, what a chance there would be for Jenny. 
She was still a welcome visitant at the Court, 
and she was always reckoned a pretty girl 
when Pansy was away; and Pansy could be 
no rival in this case. She had seen Jenny 
hearkening, open-eyed and eager, to Richard’s 
traveller’s tales, and Richard was not insen- 
sible to her simple enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Cunliffe. grew intensely anxious to 
learn the whole truth; and who was more 
likely to know it than Leah Dart’s aunt, Mrs. 
Fosse? She had not been to see Mrs. 
Fosse since she had sent for the third couple 
of her chickens, which had really proved to 
be very delicate eating for the Vicarage table. 
There were only three left now, and they 
were grown to a very fair size. Out of con- 
sideration to Mrs. Fosse she had not left 
them to grow into very advanced chickens, 











but had sent for a couple now and then as 
she needed them. ‘There was inward indig- 
nation in Mrs. Fosse’s heart; but she had 
concealed it skilfully, even from her old 
Jeremy. 

“Mrs. Fosse,” said Mrs. Cunliffe, in her 
muffled voice, ‘ the last chicks were delicious, 
simply delicious. I almost envied you 
having such fare always at hand. A young 
tender chicken, well-fed, with a few rashers 
of that very prime bacon of your own rearing 
and curing, and vegetables out of your own 
garden, grown by your: good husband, is a 
dish fit to be set before a queen.” 

“When would you like the other three, 


ma’am?” asked Mrs. Fosse shortly, as if | 


she was not in the most placid of tempers. 


“ Well, I am thinking of asking Mr. | 


Richard Herford to condescend to dine at our | 


humble table,” she replied, “ and they will 
come in very nicely then. How very kind 


and good you have been to rear them so | 


very well for me. ‘They have been no 
anxiety, no trouble at all to me. 
offer to pay you a trifle more than the sum 
we first agreed upon, only I am sure you 
will not let me ; and I will not grieve you by 
saying another word about it. It was nine- 
pence, I believe.” 

“There were a dozen eggs,” remarked 
Mrs. Fosse, unable to keep her tongue quite 
still. 

“Yes ; but three were addled,” said Mrs. 
Cunliffe mildly, “there were only nine 
chickens hatched I believe. Of course it 
must be a disappointment to you when your 
eggs are addled; I quite understand that. 
I find I have no change with me, but you 
may feel sure of your money, Mrs. Fosse.” 

** Never mention it, ma’am,” she answered, 
inwardly praying for patience, and thinking 
of the firm friendship between her husband 
and Mr. Cunliffe. 

“‘T shall take care not to forget it,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Cunliffe, “ though one may 
easily forget anything amid all these rapid 
changes. ‘There is a time for everything,’ 
says the book of Ecclesiastes, and it may 
well make us solemn to think of that. Who 
would have expected Mr. Richard to come 
home again, after all these years? You 
knew old Mr. Herford ?” 

“T’ve dwelt in Herford all my days and 
I knew the old master well,” said Mrs. 
Fosse. 

*“Ah! and was he so wrapt up, as they 
say, in his son?” she asked, “ or was he very 
fond of Mr. Justin Herford? Justin Webb 
he was then, his stepson. Were you and 





I should | 
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Jeremy astonished when the estates came to 
him ?” 

“Me and Jeremy went down on our knees 
to thank God for it,” she replied, with more 
vivacity than usual. ‘“ Master Herford wasa 
wrathful man, and a very wilful man; and 
he’d sworn great oaths he’d cut off Master 
Dick if he didn’t come home afore he died. 
But none of us believed it till the will was read. 
It seemed almost too good to be true.” 

“But I hear say Mr. Richard will come 
into his own yet,” suggested Mrs. Cunliffe, 
with an impartial and curious tone. 

“That’s Leah’s fine talk—set her up for a 
conceited madam!” answered Mrs. Fosse. 
“She'll be sayin’ Master Dick’s goin’ to| 
marry her, next. No, no. We do have| 
some misgivin’s that Master Justin may-be | 
ll give up to him. You see it is his birth- 
right, and it’s cruel and unfair to him, and | 
our Master Justin can’t abide anything that’s 
unfair. Somehow it seems like Jacob takin’ 
Esau’s birthright from him. But it was a 
bitter bad day for Herford when Master Dick 
came back, if he is to be master again, and 
turn out Master Justin.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Cunliffe, committing 
herself to nothing. 

“If Master Justin gives up the Court,” 
continued Mrs. Fosse maliciously, “I hear 
folks say as Master Cunliffe ill give up the 
Vicarage to him, and we shall lose you and 
him, ma’am.” 

“Good gracious, no!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Cunliffe, as a sudden scathing dread flashed 
across her mind. She felt, with an ominous 
heart-sinking, that Philip would do it, if 
Justin would let him. Philip would think 
nothing of turning out to beggary and starva- 
tion, if these came in the path of self-sacrifice. 
She had no very high opinion of Justin. 
But she had not a high opinion of any one; 
her nature was not capable of real trust. It 
Justin had gained the estates in any under- 
hand way, as she was quite willing to believe, 
he would have no scruple in taking back the 
living he had bestowed upon his friend. She 








recoiled with dread from the too vivid idea 
of going back to some poor curacy in a 
large town, where they would be nobodies, 
and where she would meet with no little 
helps to eke out their scanty income. In 
her terror she murmured, “ God forbid ! ” 

“ Amen!” said Mrs. Fosse. ‘God forbid 
as Master Justin should give up to Master 
Dick! But if he do, why nature says as he 
must go to the Vicarage again. You've only 
been here these nine years, but he’s always 
lived amongst us, since he was a little curly- 


headed lad. And there’s Miss Pansy, she’s | 
been born and bred amongst us ; she’s like | 


our own daughter, seein’ as she never had 
her own mother, poor lamb! She’s just the 
same as own child to every woman in Herford. 
I couldn’t fancy to think of Herford with- 
out Master Justin and Miss Pansy. Either 
squire or parson he must be.” 

“ But, my good woman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cunliffe, “the living was given to Mr. Cun- 
liffe for life. No person could deprive him 
of it.” 

“God bless him! He'd be the first to see 
the rights,” said Mrs. Fosse cheerfully, con- 
scious of Mrs. Cunliffe’s dismay ; “ he’s a true 
gentleman and a godly Christian ; and he’d 
never keep another man out of his dues. 
I'd trust Mr. Cunliffe for that. So I say 
again, God forbid Master Justin should give 
up to Master Dick ! ” 

“ But isn’t Mr. Justin keeping his own 
brother out of his dues?” asked Mrs. Cun- 
liffe somewhat spitefully. 

The old woman’s face fell. She did not 
like to look at the question from that point 
of view. It was quite evident to her that 
right and justice would demand the restora- 
tion of the church and vicarage to Justin ; 
but she was not prepared to admit that Justin 
was bound to resign his estates to the born 
heir. Her dread of Master Dick’s reign was 
too real and too great to allow her to see 
clearly in that direction. She could only 
shake her head and repeat, “God forbid it! 
God forbid it!” 


CHRIST, THE FRIEND. 
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** And there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.””—Prov. xviii. 24. . 
“ For both He that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of onc: tor which cause He is not ashamed to 


call them brethren.’’—HEns. ii. 11. 


{= words of the wisest of kings, and the | 
words of the chiefest of the apostles, 


require some explanation. Solomon, in his 


beautiful statement, means to say that there 


is a Friend more periect—one who with 
more kindness meets our necessities, and 
bears more patiently with our weakness, 
than any brother by birth. Who can this 
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be? Need I say—whether the words are an 
intentional prophecy of the Son of Man or 
not—that this Friend is Christ ? 

In the verse taken from the Hebrews 
“He that sanctifieth” refers to Christ; the 
words “they who are sanctified” refer to 
believers. ‘The whole verse is a statement 
of the union that exists between Christ and 
His people, and of the perfect sympathy which 
the Elder Brother feels for the other mem- 
bers of the family of God. The Sanctifier 
and the sanctified are all of one—God. ‘“ Of 
one,”—not in that mere natural sense in 
which God is “the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh,” but in that higher spiritual relation 
of sonship to God which is common to the 
Saviour, and to those whom the Father by 
Him is “ bringing unto glory.” 

Let us consider, in the frst place, the 
vitality of the union that exists between 
Christ and His Church; and in the second 
place, the constancy of it. 


I, 


1. Now “union with Christ,” “oneness with 
Christ,” are expressions so often on our lips, 
that they have come to be almost meaning- 
less in many minds. The terms are so com- 
mon that, like coins long in circulation, and 
that have passed through many fingers, the 
inscription gets worn off them—they lose 
their impression. We can all talk about 
being “ one with Christ ;” but how many of 
us have clear notions of the truth which 
the words convey? Let us try to get some 
definite idea of what this union means. 

I observe, then, that the union between 
Christ and a believer is not so much one of 
co-operation as one of incorporation. For 
as my limbs are a part of my body; as the 
branch is part of a tree; so Christ and His 
people are verily and indeed members one 
of another. Thus Scripture sometimes speaks 
of us as being “in the Lord,” and some- 
times of the Lord being “in us.” Now the 
means of this union is faith. He who is 
united by faith to Jesus becomes “a very 
member incorporate in the mystical body” 
of Him who is “Head over all things to 
the Church.” By the Church, I mean the 
blessed company of all faithful people—“ the 
Bride,” “the Lamb’s wife,"—she who, at a 
heavenly altar, was betrothed in eternal 
espousals to Christ. To redeem this Church, 
Christ “poured out His soul unto death.” 
He died that she might live. He “loved the 
Church, and gave Himself for it; that He | 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- | 
ing of water by the word, that He might | 





present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; 
but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” And as by His death, which was 
a satisfaction for sin, Christ Jesus purchased 
life for His people; so by His life He now 
maintains it; and hence His own words: 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” In 
their life, one with Christ, believers can 
never die. Hear the voice of the Saviour: 
“T give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish.” ‘“ He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whoso liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” I cling to the belief that the 
union between Christ and His true Church— 
the members of His body—can never be dis- 
solved. Where were the peace of the saints, 
if time, or accident, or temptation, or sin, 
were “able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord”? 
Blessed be God! the union is indissoluble. 
Of what other union can this be affirmed? 
Of none whatever. The closest ties that bind 
man to man, friend to friend, may be dis- 
solved. ‘The closest tie of all—that which 
binds husband to wife—may be made null 
and void. Very many things which seem 
intimately united can be put asunder. Man 
can separate the gold and silver from the 
dross, and draw the precious metals from the 
base and common earth. By sending a 
mysterious electric current through water he 
can separate the component elements, and 
resolve the whole into its constituent parts. 
What fluid so swift, so subtle, as light? Yet 
he can pass it through his prism, and resolve 
it into the primary colours of which it is 
composed. ‘That close, secret, mysterious 
union which binds the soul to the body, man 
can dissolve. A leaden bullet, a sharpened 
knife, a drop of poison distilled from a 
noxious plant, will divorce the spirit from the 
flesh, and turn this wondrous mechanism 
into a mass of lifeless dust. But, bidding 
bold defiance to man, angel, death, or devil, 
the believer can say: ‘“‘ Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 


| height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 


shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
2. Let us treat this truth as a solemn reality. 
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| Do not think of it as a mere theory, or 
| doctrine, or speculation. 


It is a great fact 
to dive by, from day to day; to die by when 
God sees fit to summon us from the body. 


| And what a thought it is: a thought of 


wonder, a thought of solemn gladness, that 
we are in very deed one with Him who is 
the Head of all principality and power, 
bound up in the same bundle of life with 
the Lord! With reverent hands we draw 
aside the veil. We look up and see Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God: exalted, 
crowned, enthroned, with the government of 
the world on His shoulder, holding sovereign 
sway over earth and heaven. How can we 
even venture to think that we are one with 
Him who bears the weight of worlds, that 
we are “members of His body”? Yet it is 
even so. And, to prove it, you have but to 
handle one of His members rudely or un- 
justly ; for, “touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities,” Christ suffers all our wrongs, and 
the pang we suffer, thrilling through the body, 
shoots upward to the Head. And so, when 
some of His own dear ones were being 
cruelly entreated by Saul of Tarsus, the 
Head in heaven—sensible of their sorrows 
on earth—called down from His place in the 
highest: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me?” And just so is the Lord Jesus alive 
to all those deeds of charity and sympathy 
and love which are done to His beloved 
people. When the day of reckoning comes, 
and He is seated on the throne of His glory, 
—when all stand before His righteous bar— 
He will say to those who fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, visited the sick, and took 
the stranger in: “Inasmuch as you did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” Let us rejoice in this 
truth: and let it strengthen us under duty 
and under trial. It is no fiction: no mere 
speculation : no groundless exaggeration. It 
is an intense truth, a glorious fact, that both 
“ He that sanctifieth, and they who are sanc- 
tified, are all of one: and for this cause He 
is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 

3. Since the Saviour and His people are 
together sons of one God, He in His love 
and condescension annihilates the distance 
which is between them, and He calls them 
‘*brethren.” When the apostle speaks of 
the election of the Church, he uses these 
words: “For whom He did foreknow, He 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of His Son, that He might be ¢he jirst- 
born among many brethren.” You will re- 
member that the earliest message which the 
Saviour, on the morning of His resurrection, 





sent to His disciples, was couched in these 
exquisitely touching words: “Go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.” And there is a most real 
sense in which “the Sanctifier” and “the 
sanctified” are “brethren.” They are so in 
their very dirth. Each in the fulness of time 
is born of the Spirit. The annunciation to 
the Virgin was made in these words: ‘The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 
therefore that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
The believer is “‘born again” of the Holy 
Ghost ; and through the effectual working of 
His mighty power he becomes a child of 
God. “And because he is a son, God sends 
forth the Spirit of His Son into his heart, 
crying, Abba, Father.” Now, all who are 
made the subjects of this new and heavenly 
birth, are acknowledged by “the Sanctifier” 
to be united to Him in a holy and most 
blessed brotherhood. You will remember 
that, as He was once addressing a crowded 
audience who thronged upon Him to hear 
the word of God, He was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the announcement that “ His 
mother and His brethren stood without, de- 
siring to speak with Him.” He answered, 
looking upon those who were around Him: 
“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” Oh, let the ear of 
faith catch these words! let the heart of 
faith believe them! Jesus proclaims that all 
who do the Father’s will are as closely re- 
lated to Him as could be a mother, or a 
sister, or a brother: that He loves them with 
all the tenderness, and purity, and devotion 
of those social affections which sanctify the 
family and hallow the home. I would have 
you regard Him in the relationship of a 
“Brother,” an “elder Brother,” claiming all 
our reverent love, but feeling for us a most 
perfect sympathy, and bearing and forbearing 
with us with a gentleness, a patience, an 
affection, unknown to the very tenderest 
brother on earth. For though He might 
well be “ashamed” to acknowledge such a 
relationship to us as that of a “ brother,” yet 
“ He is mot ashamed ;” and speaking to the 
Father, He says: “I will declare Thy name 
unto my brethren ; in the midst of the Church 
will I sing praise unto thee.” And again: 
“Behold I, and the children which God hath 
given me.” 

How often do we see in this cold and 
heartless selfish world of ours, that when a 
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man of lowly birth raises himself by toil and 
industry above his former condition, and 
wins a position of name and eminence, he 
wishes to forget his once lowly circumstances. 
He is “ashamed” to own his relationship to 
those whom he has left far behind in the 
race for rank and fortune. But it is not so 
with our “Elder Brother.” From sorrow, 
and suffering, and deep poverty—a poverty 
so great that He had not where to lay His 
head—He has passed to “the right hand of 
the Majesty on high;” but even there He 
calls the poor, weak, and trembling believer 
His “ brother”—a name which He does not 
give to the loftiest angel that stands before 
His throne. In the presence of the seraphim 
who, with faces veiled before His intolerable 
brightness, cry to one another, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of Hosts!” this Being, 
at whose footstool all heaven worships and 
adores, claims a brotherhood with tempted 
and struggling men below; and in spite of 
their failures and sorrows and infirmities, He 
owns Himself their “ Friend,”—one “ who 
sticketh closer than a brother,” and “is not 
ashamed to call them brethren.” 


Il. 


1. Connected with this truth there is the 
assurance of Christ’s constancy. “A Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” What a 
balm there is in sympathy! How sweet to 
feel that some one cares for us; one who is 
ready to weep when we weep, and to rejoice 
when we rejoice. But human sympathy at 
its best cannot heal the anguish which it 
endeavours to assuage. It is liable, more- 
over, to a thousand interruptions ; and there 
are sorrows so great that they pass beyond 
the help of “lovers and friends.” ‘There 
are griefs which we hide from others—with 
which a bosom friend is not allowed to 
“intermeddle.” There are secret places in 
the chambers of the soul into which others 
have never looked; thoughts and feelings of 
love, of sorrow, and of joy, over which no 
strange eye can pass, unknown even to 
those who are nearest to our hearts. But 
there is no sorrow, no emotion, that we need 
hide from our “Brother” in heaven: for 
there is no pang that the members feel which 
is not felt by Him. Nor is there any inter- 
ruption to His sympathy. In the hour of our 
suffering, seas may roll between us and them 
who love us best ; wecry tracts of land may 
separate us from those who would soothe 
our anguish with the sweet tones of unweary- 
ing affection, and stand by us in our hour of 
direst need; but nothing can separate us 





from Christ. Go where we will, He is with 
us. He is in constant, ay, in closest com- 
munication with every one of His members, 
He is “ about our path,” &c. 

Let Christians strive to realise this truth. 
Amidst the gloom and the darkness of night, 
thy Brother is with thee. In the chamber 
of sickness, He is at thy side. In want, in 
desolation, in woe, He is a very present 
help. He is sensible of your every wish. 
He hears every prayer you utter. Human 
hearts may change; human love may falter 
when clouds gather upon the horizon, and 
the tempest threatens to burst; but there is 
One who sticketh closer than any earthly 
brother—who is “a Brother born for the day 
of adversity,” and who says, “ I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.” 

2. We shall all have our hours of adver- 
sity when we shall need the presence of this 
Brother. We must enter the sick-room, and 
be laid on the sick-bed, and count the weary 
hours; in the evening saying, as they drag 





their slow lengths along, “ Would God it were | 


morning!” and in the morning, “ Would 
God it were evening!” 
friends—God grant it!—to hasten to our 
help, to hang over our bed, to smooth the 
restless pillow, and wipe the cold and 
clammy sweat from our brows; but human 
affection will not be enough: we shall want 
Him who alone can cheer the heart when it 
is fainting; and in such dark moments it 
will be beyond all joy to feel that we are 
folded close in “the everlasting arms,” and 
that ‘‘the eternal God ”—even our Brother 
—‘‘is our Refuge.” 

Or it shall come to pass that we shall be 
called to sit in the chamber of the dead, 
when all hope is over, and the long-pro- 


And there may be | 


tracted struggle is at an end, and we are left | 


to weep in the desolate room alone. And 
who can help us then? There may be some 
to comfort us, to dry the flowing tears, to 
speak in loving tones; but it is only our 
Brother who can “bind up the broken 


heart” and pour the oil of true consolation | 


into our gaping wounds, 
trust in Him at all times: for in Him only 
is comfort, and power, and peace, and life. 
Let our mind be filled with Christ, and we 
shall know, by deepest experience, that all 
grace, strength, and consolation flows to us 
from Him who is “a Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,” and who “is not 
ashamed to call us brethren.” 

3. And, lastly, as “ He is not ashamed to 
call us brethren,” let none of us be ashamed 
of Him. “Ashamed of Christ!” Can it be 


Therefore let us | 
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possible? Alas! too, too possible. How 
many are ashamed of His cross, of His 
cause, of His disciples! The dread of ridi- 
cule, the fear of the world’s laugh, alarm 
lest they should be denounced as over pre- 
cise and puritanical—cause men to cease 
from confessing themselves disciples of 
Christ and believers in His name. Un- 
worthy shame! Cowardly fear! Rather let 
us be willing to follow Him “through evil 
report and good report,” bearing His re- 
proach.” 

And let us remember that confession of 
Christ is not joining in the anthem when a 
congregation sings His praises; it is not 


joining in a creed when the congregation | 








professes belief in His name. This, in a 
measure, is the confession of Christ; but it 
comes far short of what this confession must 
be. To confess Christ is to maintain His 
authority when it is despised ; to uphold His 
laws when they are contemned ; to oppose 
His enemies where we may make enemies 
ourselves. Let us /4us confess Christ. And 
so in the great day of the manifestation of 
the sons of God, He will confess us before 
His Father and the holy angels; and, 
appearing as “elder Brother” in the midst 
of the redeemed family, His own words 
shall be fulfilled : “I will declare Thy name 
unto my brethren: in the midst of the 
Church will I sing praise unto Thee.” 





THE PEBBLE RIDGE, WESTWARD HO! 


By THE AUTHOR orf “IN THE SHADOW OF Gop,” &c. 


Readers of Kingsley’s “‘ Westward Ho!”’—that noble “‘ prose-epic,” as it has been well called—will remember the 
characters of Frank and Amyas Leigh and their mother; the adventures of Amyas; the beautiful descriptions of 
tropical scenery, especially that of the uninhabited island; the vivid exhibition of Spanish cruelty and English 
heroism ; above all, the story, magnificently told, of the defeat of the Spanish Armada—how Amyas, madly bent 
on his dream of vengeance, is baffled and struck blind by lightning, and in what words the death of Salvation Yeo 
is related. It is a natural impulse to apply those words, a little changed and deepened in significance, to the prose- 
poet himself, so recently gone from amongst us, and leaving behind him such a fragrant memory. 


ROWNED with foam, the ocean thunders in its fierce and stormy mood, 
Soft and low the ocean murmurs in its milder tones subdued, 
Ever on that ridge so lonely, heaped with pebbles smooth and grey, 
’Mid the rocks and tors of Devon, sleeping in the. sunlit bay. 


All unknown to fame it slumbered since the silent olden time 

Till the poet came and touched it with his golden wand sublime— 
Poet, by his burning vision, tho’ it owns no rhythmic form— 
Poet, by the gloom and glory, by the sunshine and the storm ; 


And thenceforward, every pilgrim by that seaboard wandering slow 

Sees that vision, robed in splendour, dreams that dream of “ Westward Ho!” 
Sees the brothers brave and noble, loving true, as brothers should ; 

Sees the mother, pure and tender, type of English matronhood ; 


Feels the wild adventure fever burning in the ardent soul ; 

Marks the white sails spread and gleaming ; hears the tropic waters roll ; 
Walks amidst the luscious glories of the fairy isle untrod, 

Birds, like jewels, flashing, shining, kindled by the smile of God ; 


Hears, alas! the din of warfare breaking in on Nature’s calm ; 

Sees the Spaniard, fierce and cruel, treading down the lands of balm ; 
Mourns the gentle race betrayéd, with its tale of woe and wrong ; 
Hears the piteous cry go upwards, “ True and holy Lord, how long ? ” 


Soon the cry is heard and answered ; swift and sure th’ avengers come— 
England’s mighty men and heroes, ready champions of the dumb. 
Raleigh comes, with Grenville, Gilbert, Drake, and many a noble name— 
Ours and England’s, fondly cherished in the records of her fame. 


Echoes of the desperate conflict which they fought for us and ours 

With the stately fleet of Philip, with the despot’s banded powers, 

Reach us, with their stress and tumult, with their triumph and their pain, 
Till the past becomes the present, and we fight it o’er again, 
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And the cannon roar ;—but louder roar the genii of the blast, 

For “ He sends His breath and scatters,” and the foes are fleeing fast ; 
Then the wild pursuit, the vengeance, sought and yearned for, grasped—and lost, | 
Broken heart and blinded hero, passion baulked and purpose crost. 


No! ’Tis now he triumphs truly ; breaks the holier light from heaven ; 
Meek and patient bows the strong man—ay, forgiving and forgiven ; 
Well with him as with his comrade by the lightning’s flash set free, 

“« As he longed to go departing, unto where he longed to be.” 


—Vanisheth the dream, the vision, with the thrill those words awake, 
Sudden spring the ready tear-drops, for the well-loved Poet's sake. 
Golden light from lands he dreamed of, far beyond the setting sun, 
Lingers on the face now dreamless, but the tuneful song is done. 


Heart at rest and lips too silent! Vainly crave we one word more, 
Stretching out our hands and calling, gazing towards the voiceless shore ; 
Only faint and far is whispered, borne across the moaning sea, 

Unto Him he loved departing, unto where he longed to be. 


And the sunshine stars our tear-drops, as remembering ancient pain, 
How of old our hearts went with him thro’ the anguish and the strain.* 
When “ the roar beyond the silence ” on his quickened hearing burst, 
All the great world’s sin and sorrow, all its hunger and its thirst. 











.* Revealed in “‘ Alton Locke ’”’ and elsewhere. 17 
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Secret God is keeping for us, burden of creation’s hope, 

While he stood outside, as we do, waiting for the door to ope, 
It may be he guessed too boldly ; but he knoweth now, we know; | 
And we taste his rest and rapture, where the living waters flow. 


Nay, not living waters only ; Him with whom he longed to be, 
“Lamb ” that leads to living waters, “slain” for him “ eternally,”* | 
Christ, amidst earth’s dreams and visions still beloved, ay, “ more than these ’— 
Christ, his Lord, whom here he trusted—Christ his King, whom there he sees. 























“Oh Lamb that liest slain eternally in the midst of the throne of God! let the blood of life which flows from 

Thee procure me pardon for the past; let the water of life which flows from Thee give me strength for the future.”— 
From a Prayer of Canon Kingsley’s before the Holy Communion in Eversley Church. 1} 
|| 
} 
\ 
} 
BETTER-DAY PAPERS. 

I.—COFFEE AND COCOA AS SOCIAL REFORMERS, 
By THE Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. | 
N the Christmas week of 1876 Iwas asked | The splendour of my friend’s conception 


by a friend in Liverpool, whose high 
Christian character and munificence are the 
admiration of all, to accompany him to a 
soirée, connected with the Sailors’ Home, to 
be held in the hall of one of the British work- 
man public-houses in that neighbourhood. 
My friend occupied the chair, and in his 
remarks he referred to that shocking scandal 
of Liverpool, the forest of gin palaces round 
the Sailors’ Home, stationed there at every 
point, as if for the purpose of depriving that 
noble institution of even a chance of doing 
good to the sailor sojourning in the port. It 
was natural, when this topic had been intro- 
duced, to refer to the British Workman public- 
houses, or as they are more commonly called 
in Liverpool, the “ cocoa” or “ coffee-shops.” 
Being one of the directors of the company 
my friend was entitled to speak of it with 
authority. Attentive though I was to all his 
remarks, one expression which he used made 
me prick up my ears. “TI really believe,” he 
said, ‘that we have turned the corner.” 
Thought is quick, and before he went further, 
I concluded that he meant the financial 
corner ; that they had found out how to make 
these institutions pay. I soon found, how- | 
ever, that though that was true, it was a much 
more difficult corner that the chairman 
thought they had learned toturn. “I really 
believe,” he continued, ‘‘we have learned 
how to supersede the public-house, how to 
supply the working man with a place of resort | 
as attractive and comfortable in every way, | 





and with a beverage which he will like as | 
well as strong drink, and which, instead of | 
driving him to rags and ruin, will cheer and | 
strengthen him for his labour, and be a daily | 
blessing instead of a daily curse.” 


made me doubly careful to furnish myself 


with all available information respecting the 
movement in Liverpool. On that occasion, 
and during a subsequent visit, I have been in 
many Of the cocoa-rooms, accompanied by 
directors and the manager of the Company. 
I have been present at a Saturday evening 
meeting in one of the halls; and I have 
obtained a considerable amount of informa- 
tion through private correspondence and 
intercourse, illustrative of the manner in 
which: the new institutions are regarded by 
the class for whose benefit they are chiefly 
designed. I have been in correspondence 
too with friends of similar movements in 
other places than Liverpool; but undoubtedly 
in that town the cause has excited an interest 
and been crowned with a success not equalled 
anywhere else. ‘Success succeeds,” and as 
long as the Liverpool Company can show 
a dividend to shareholders of ten per cent. 
on their capital, there will be no want of 
curiosity on the part of the public to know 





| about the movement, or of readiness on the 


part of the newspapers and other public 


journals to furnish the desired information. 


But there are features about this movement 
that make it very desirable that it should not 
drift into the category of mere money specula- 
tions, although it is of great importance that 
it has proved successful in a financial point 
of view. Hitherto it has been marked by 








more than a tacit alliance with the spirit of | 


earnest Christianity, and it is to this that the 
movement owes much of its success, and 
much of its promise of future triumph. 

Its origin, in point of fact, was a result of 
the work of Moody and Sankey in Liverpool. 
In February, 1875, a conference was held of 
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those who had aided that movement, and a 
great question was started—how to reach the 

working masses, whom as yet they had failed | 
to influence in any conspicuous degree. Mr. 
Moody, with that instinctive horror of strong 
drink by which he has always been marked, 
referred to the terrible temptations which 
surrounded them, and spoke of the drinking | 
usages as an evil with which all Christian 

men should do their utmost to grapple. On | 
this, the Rev. Charles Garrett, a well-known | 
Wesleyan minister and temperance advocate, | 
adverted to the fact that the twenty thousand | 
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of rooms adapted to accommodate some 
eight hundred people, and the justification 
for buildings on so large a scale will be simply 
that they are needed, that at certain hours 
the people flock to them in shoals, and that, 
if the scheme is to be carried out, there must 
be buildings of sufficient capacity. 

Does it not seem, when one hears of thirty 
houses, all prospering, and some on so large 
a scale, and when one finds that the extension 
of the scheme goes on as fast as the directors 
can carry it, that there really has been some- 
thing like turning that difficult corner? And 


men who were employed along the seven | is it not a most cheering thought to every 


miles of docks which are the boast of Liver- 
pool, could find no place of refreshment 
of any kind except the public-houses, which 
were always in truth very eager to get them. 
He proposed that they should establish 
public-houses without drink, and do their 
utmost to render them comfortable and 
attractive. ‘The proposal was heartily re- 
sponded to, and in furtherance of it, a few 
merchants held a meeting, and resolved to 
establish the “ British Workman Public-House 
Company, Limited,” with a capital of £20,000 
in £1 shares, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, 1862 and 1867. 
Mr. Robert Lockhart was chairman of the 
company. 

Premises were speedily taken ; cocoa, coffee, 
and tea were offered in quantities from a half- 
penny upwards, and thus the enterprise was 
fairly launched, The first shop was opened 
in October, 1875; the first annual meeting 
of the company was held on February 25th, 
1876. It was reported at that time that there 
were five places in operation, and the move- 
ment had been so successful that a dividend 


was declared for the quarter at the rate of ten | 


per cent. per annum. 


The second annual meeting was held in | 


February, 1877. It was then reported that 
there were eighteen houses open, and three 
more in preparation, and the financial result 
was equally encouraging. 
words the directors said that they were gra- 
tified by the support given to their houses by 
working men and their families, and that they 
looked on it as a proof that such refreshment 
rooms were greatly needed, and that they 
were found to be a suitable substitute for the 
ordinary public-house. 


From what we learn, the next annual re- | 
port will be still more encouraging than its | 


predecessors. Not only will it announce that 


| 
the number of houses now in operation is | 


thirty, but also that some of these are on 
a scale of unusual magnitude. 


In a few quiet | 


It will tell | 


Christian and patriotic heart ? 

Then the question arises, If such houses 
succeed in Liverpool, may they not succeed 
elsewhere? Is there anything peculiar to the 
great seaport that should give to it amonopoly 
of success? Possibly there are some things 
that make Liverpool a favourable field for 
the experiment. The great number of men 
employed about the docks, at a distance from 
their homes, is no doubt in favour of the 
shops that are planted near the resorts of 
these men. But shops in other parts of the 

ul ; and many other 


town are likewise successfu 
classes than dock labourers find the good of 
them. 

Surely we are not to count the zeal and 
energy of directors as peculiar to Liverpool? 


on this as a cause of success. it is seldom, 
we believe, that a body of business men have 
| bestowed such pains from day to day ona 
| philanthropic scheme. They have thrown 
their hearts into it as if it had been their own 
private business, They have watched, pon- 
dered, resolved, acted, as if they were carrying 
out a military enterprise. 
| have shown a real sense of the sin and evil 
of drunkenness, and have been moved against 
it by the overwhelming force of Christian 
duty and Christian love. We believe many 
of them have made it an earnest prayer that 
they might be directed and blessed in this 
undertaking. The strength that has come to 
them is more than mortal might ; as I heard 
one of them express it, ‘ The will of God is 
the strongest thing in the world, and when 
that is for us, we must conquer.” 

Quietly but truly, the movement has had a 
Christian tone. Go through the rooms, look 
at the prints from the “ British Workman ” 





of this remark. Converse with the attend- 


too, earnest in the cause of Christ. You 


In any case, very great stress must be laid | 


Better still, they |} 


ants, you find they are not mere hirelings, but | 
earnest in the cause of temperance, and many, | 








hanging on the walls, and you see the evidence | 
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become sensible of the immense advantage 
of attendants who do their work con amore. 
You see what a power they have to attract 
and attach the people, to turn occasional 
visitors into haditués, to make them feel 
among friends—at home—breathing an at- 
mosphere of kindness. Of course, they have 
sometimes a good deal to bear. Men brought 
in for the first time by their comrades will very 
likely feel bound to object to everything, and 
to contrast the fare provided for them with 
that of the old public-house. It makes a 
great difference whether the attendant is 
sharp and sulky under their chaff, or good- 
humoured and cheerful. Good-natured par- 
rying of thrusts—giving as good as they get, 
but with good-humour—goes a great way in 
conciliating people. ‘‘ How is it you get on 
so well?” we once asked a very successful 
superintendent. “I make up my mind to 
swallow a great deal,” was his reply. ‘We 
have a great deal of chaffing to bear from 
some, but I swallow it all, and they soon 
come round.” A man of tact, with his heart 
in the cause of Christianity and temperance, 
will find numberless ways of helping on the 
cause. If he gets on friendly terms with a 
customer he can repeat the remark of this 
one or the other who told him the other day 
what a blessing the coffee-rooms had been to 
him; or he can tell of some poor woman who 
has given up the public-house in their favour, 
and exchanged a life of misery for one of 
comfort and peace; or he can answer in- 
quiries, if they are made to him, regarding 
churches or religious services, where the 
anxious may be guided to blessings infinitely 
higher than the comforts of the coffee-rooms. 

Very wisely the directors resolved that 
nothing should be wanting that could reason- 
ably contribute to the attractiveness of the 
rooms. On the ground-floor there is usually 
a large apartment set with rows of benches 
and narrow tables, where men, very like their 
work, and that by no means cleanly work, 
are accommodated, especially at meal times. 
How to keep this place clean, especially in 
wet weather—of which commodity Liverpool 
is by no means stinted—is the insoluble 
problem of the concern. Up-stairs there are 
usually apartments where a slight increase 
of cost secures a somewhat more select class 
of customers. Here the floors are covered 
with floor-cloth, and the tables with marble 
slabs. Everything looks bright and cheer- 
ful. If you get your coffee in a mug down- 
stairs, here you have the luxury of a cup. 
Sometimes there are rooms for women—of 
course very civilised. As to smoking, if it 





P ; , , 5 
is wished, a room is provided for it. In 


fact, there is accommodation for a consider- 
able variety in the social scale. The letter- 
carrier may refresh himself at his ease when 
he has got rid of his bundle; the telegraph 
boy when he has run his message ; the clerk 
or the tradesman in the lull of business ; the 
teacher even, while the school is at play. 
Our sympathies are liable to forget these, and 
we are apt to fancy that the working classes 
have a monopoly of temptation. Often it is 
far otherwise; and though the cases may 
not be so numerous, there are, no doubt, not 
a few intermediates, as we may call them, 
to whom the coffee-shops are a great boon. 

It is indispensable that the coffee-houses 
be early of opening and late of closing. 
Even “early to bed and early to rise” does 
not go far enough for them. Every door 
must be opened by five in the morning. 
Not only must the door be opened, but the 
viands must be ready. This involves getting 
up about four—a hard enough condition on 
winter mornings. But it would never do 
to miss the chance of the working man as he 
passes, cold and empty, to his work. He 
really needs his “ morning,” and in no shape 
is it so useful as in that of cocoa or coffee. 
Then it is found that the demand continues 
till ten at night, or even later. By relays of 
servants, or by arrangements among them- 
selves, provision is made for both early and 
late customers. It is evident, in this point 
of view, that it is a great benefit to have 
a dwelling-house on the premises: this is 
well worthy of being kept in view in places 
where it is contemplated to begin the work. 

And now for the important question of 
meat and drink. The Liverpool Company 
do not deal in cooked meats, but only in 
cocoa, tea, and coffee, and in bread and 
butter, though meat pies and bread and 
cheese may be had. In the common room 
you may have a pint of cocoa or coffee, or a 
gill of tea, for a penny, and half a pint of cocoa 
or coffee for a halfpenny. The materials 
are all of the best quality, and are purchased 
in large quantities, making the profit larger. 
At first, we believe, cocoa was the favourite 
article ; but now coffee is treading hard upon 
its heels. It used to be thought that cocoa 
was more nutritious, and therefore a better 
substitute for stimulants, and for that reason 
more popular; but now it looks as if coffee 
would carry the day. 

In all the Liverpool houses facilities are 
afforded on the spot for customers signing 
the abstinence pledge. This is often of 
great importance. In connection with some 
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of them there is a social gathering and enter- 
tainment on Saturday evenings, designed to 
furnish the people with combined recreation 
and moral influence. There are no religious 
services in direct connection with the rooms. 

So much for general arrangements and 
general results. But may we not go a little 
more narrowly into the movement, and ascer- 
tain some of its results in individual cases ? 
How is it viewed by what we may call “ the 
drinking classes,” and what has its effect 
been on any of them? Some of our friends 
have furnished us with a few illustrations 
of its working in the case of individuals, 
which we are sure will be read with much 
interest. 

We begin with the case of a woman, a 
Scotchwoman, too, who told her story thus 
to Mr. Garrett. ‘The cocoa-room has been 
the means of a new life to me. Before 4 





was opened I had no clothes, and only a 
hole in which to live. Jy one thought was | 
whisky. All my light and comfort and joy | 
was in the spirit-vaults. One morning I} 
had but a halfpenny ; I was cold and miser- | 
able, and as I could do nothing with the | 
halfpenny to get spirits, I came in and got a | 
half-pint of cocoa. It was so warm and 
nourishing that it took away all my longing 
for drink. I went to work, and at breakfast- 
time I came in and had a pint more. Since | 
then everything has gone well with me. [| 
have never touched the whisky ; but I have | 
bought some warm clothes, and have got out | 
of the cellar where I used to live, and have 
taken a nice little room, where I can live 
like a Christian.” 

And may the great teacher show her how 
to live like a Christian! Poor creature, there 
is an awful honesty in her confession—‘“ all 
my light, and comfort, and joy was in the 
spirit-vaults.” They were a god to her— 
—but what a god! One remembers the 
apology of Maggie Mucklebackit, for her 
love of a dram, when the laird denounced 
it: “Aye, aye, it’s easy for your honour, 
and the like o’ you gentlefolks to say sae, | 
that hae stouth and routh, and fire and fend- | 
ing, and meat and claith, and sit dry and | 
canny by the fire-side; but an’ ye wanted | 
fire, and meat, and dry claise, and were | 
deein’ o’ cauld, and had a sair heart,—whilk | 
is warst ava’—wi’ just tippence in your 
pouch,—wadna’ ye be glad to buy a dram | 
wi't, to be eilding and claes, and a supper and | 
heart’s ease into the bargain, till the morn’s | 
morning?” If our Liverpool friend is to be | 
relied on, much less than “ tippence ” can be | 
exchanged for much better than a dram, and 





happy is the toiling, struggling, exposed man 
or woman that has the chance. 

Here is the testimony of a working man. 
“The cocoa-room has nearly made me into a 
teetotaller. For twenty years I had always 
begun the day with three-pennorth of rum, 
and I had a few drinks during the day. 
When, however, this cocoa-room was opened, 
I determined to try it. I gota pint of cocoa 
as I came to my work. It only cost me a 
penny and I felt better than I did with my 
three-pennorth of rum. I said to myself, 
this will pay ; so I came again at breakfast 
time, and Ihave constantly come ever since ; 
that’s more than three months ago, and I 
have never tasted nor wanted a drop of 
drink since.” 

The remarkable thing in both these cases 
is, the discovery that cocoa did more good 
than spirits, at less than half the cost. After 
all, it is pretty nearly the discovery of those 
who have given up the use of alcohol, and 
find themselves stronger, younger, and fresher 
without it. 

It is interesting to see, in many cases, how 
anxious people are to be emancipated from 
a wicked and degrading habit, or from what 
tends thereto, if only they knew the way. It 
is one of the things that inspire hope in the 
battle with drunkenness ; the bondage is so 
loathsome and so horrible that surely the 
victims would fain escape, if it were not that 
to escape is more difficult than to endure. 

Here is an interesting anonymous letter 
to Mr. Garrett. 


“DeaR Sir.—Excuse me for taking up 
your time with a letter, but I want to thank 
you for starting the cocoa-rooms. I have 
for many years been a drunkard. I have 
tried again and again to be sober, but if I 
was sober for a week I was soon down again 
and lower than ever. I have heard you and 
John Gough, and all the best temperance 
speakers, but it all fell off me like water from 
a duck’s back. I thought there was no hope 
for me. But the cocoa-room was opened, 
and as soon as I saw it, I said, This is just 
what I want. I went in, and have continued 
to do so eversince. ‘That is now two months, 
and everything seems changed for the better. 
I go home at night now, and help my little 
girl to learn her lessons, and my missus looks 
so happy, and the child seems so puzzled, 
that I feel almost ready to tell them how it 
is, but I won’t yet, for fear I don’t hold out. 
However, that’s another reason why I am 
writing to you. I don’t know how it is, but 
from the first day I went into the cocoa-room 
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T always feel as if you were standing by my 
side. And I want you to pray that God 
may help me. I shall know by my feelings 
whether you doorno. If God helps me I 
shall conquer after all, and that will be a 
good thing for me and mine. I will write 
again after a time, and tell you how I get on, 
but please do not forget what I have said. 
“Yours gratefully, 
** A WorKING Man.” 


The evening meetings in connection with 
some of the cocoa-rooms have not been 
without effect. A short time ago, the excel- 
lent manager, Mr. Peskett, referring to a 
visit which I had lately paid to one of them, 
announced that I was anxious to learn 
whether they were exercising a useful in- 
fluence. A number of letters, received in 
answer to this appeal, throw light on this 
question. Here is one, in excellent hand- 
writing, from one who says—and his letter 
bears evidence of it—that but for the intoxi- 
cating cup, he might have been in a high 
position in the social scale. He had heard 
a few judicious words spoken in the hall of 
the cocoa-room by an abstainer, who had 
once been a victim of intemperance, that 
induced him to try once more the temperance 
pledge. “Since then I have been a regular 
attendant at your meetings, and have not only 
been entertained but felt myself strength- 
ened in my determination, that by the help 
of God I will never more taste intoxicating 
drink. .... I consider your cocoa-rooms, 
apart from their connection with the tem- 
perance question, a great boon, not only to 
the working classes but to clerks and others 
with limited means ; but in conjunction with 
your efforts to spread the cause of total 
abstinence, I firmly believe your success will 
be glorious, and from my heart I wish you 
God speed.” 

Another writes—“I can safely say that 
the cocoa-roomns have done me all the good 
in the world, for I used to drink heavy, and 
was thoughtless of home and family, and now, 
thank God, I can say that I feel very happy. 

. . - have seen a great deal of good done 
in the cocva-rooms, and in the eight months 
that I have been a total abstainer I have got 
a great many to sign the pledge and join the 
Good Templars ; and the best of it is, as yet, 
none of them has broken their pledge; and it 
is my advice to all who drink, to give it up 
at once, for it only robs the pocket, takes 
away the senses, and drives a man to an un- 
timely grave. And my advice to all is to 
give it up at once, for since I gave it up I 





feel a better man than ever I felt. And'I 
thank the cocoa-rooms for it, for they are the 
best thing that ever was brought into Liver- 
pool.” 

In some of these letters one misses the 
tone of men, not only rescued from intem- 
perance, but rescued through God’s grace 
from sin and all its fruits. They are no 
doubt most sincere ; they joy over the free- 
dom they have gained from a miserable habit, 
and are most anxious never again to fall into it ; 
but who knows how soon, in the reaction of 
the mind, the old habit may resume its sway ? 
Their pleas for prayer are touching, but the 
assistance they crave is somewhat bare and 
limited. The question is raised, Is it wise 
for Christian men, establishing these cocoa- 
shops, to limit them to temporal benefits ? 
ought they not to be missions as well, teach- 
ing the people how vain any outward refor- 
mation must be, and inviting them to com- 
mit soul, body, and spirit to the Saviour, 
whose Spirit alone gives the strength to 
conquer in the battle with sin ? 

Some earnest Christian philanthropists have 
this conviction very strongly, and in the 
British Workman Public-house movement, 
with which the town of Leeds has been 
especially associated, the missionary element 
is an essential part of the scheme. Miss 
Cotton’s Coffee-room—but we believe we 
should now call her Lady Hope—is conducted 
on the same principle—as a help to an earnest 
Christian mission. Wherever the refresh- 
ment-room is an appendage to a mission, it 
is indispensable that it carry conspicuously 
Christian colours, and have earnest Christian 
services. From this point of view, the fact 
that such refreshment-rooms can hardly be 
made self-sustaining is not felt to be an in- 
superable difficulty. Lady Hope owns that 
hers is not remunerative, but from the mis- 
sion standpoint this drawback is counter- 
balanced a hundred-fold by its priceless 
benefits in other respects. But it is evident 
that there must be more coffee-rooms than 
missions. It is true that Christian men can 
never content themselves with promoting the 
mere temporal benefit of any district ; but it 
is not necessary to turn every coffee-shop into 
a mission-hall. Lady Hope’s own remarks 
on this subject are wise and salutary. 

“Do you think coffee-rooms without mis- 
sion-work are quite useless ?” 

“No; coffee-rooms ought té be established 
in every street, in order to compete with the 
fearful trade which is now almost mono- 
polised by the gin-palaces. ‘We have no 
where else to go,’ say the poor; and the fact 
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is too evident. The fact, however, is also | successful cocoa refreshment-rooms will be te 
evident that if proper places of refreshment, | make the reduction of licensed public-houses 
without any intoxicating liquors, are pro-| a much easier task than it is at present, The 
vided, the people are thankful for them, | wearisome argument that public-houses “ are 
and even now show their appreciation of the | needed” in a district will fall to the ground 
effort made for them. In a few years’ time, | if working people make it apparent that the 
when the movement has more widely spread, | cocoa-shop fulfils all real necessities far better 
we may hope to see the taste of the popu- | than the licensed tavern. Publicans will not 
lace decidedly improved, some of the terrible | be so able to prove themselves martyrs when 
havoc of the past having been repaired by | they are relegated to a non-alcoholic employ- 
the introduction of better refreshments and| ment. The cry for compensation, should 
purer resorts than the dens of evil where beer | many licences be withdrawn, will wax fainter 
and spirits are sold. and feebler. The great drink confederacy, 
“ At the same time, in every town and/ which threatens so many disasters to the 
village, besides these shops, a place of resort | country, will be greatly lessened.. The pros- 
is required for the working men. In these | pect is, indeed, so blessed that it seems too 
records I have endeavoured, by illustrative | good to be true. It looks as if “‘ Time would 
cases, to show that to make such resorts truly | run back to fetch the Age of Gold.” May 
beneficial a higher than any human agency | God himself smile on the enterprise, and 
is needed. A divine remedy, and that con-| guide it to further triumphs! May it be 
tained in the Word of God, is all-essential for | found not only that the corner has been 
the cure of all diseases, mental and spiritual, | turned, but that a glorious path has been 
—and in how many cases even physical! as | entered on, along which the masses of our 
in the case of the drunkard reformed.” * labouring population will advance to purer 
One very important and blessed result of | enjoyments, higher ends of living, and more 
- : . = experience of the life that is hid with Christ 
* “More About Our Coffee-Room.” By Elizabeth hk. | ; . 
Cotton [now Lady Hope]. London. 1878, in God! 











JOHN KEPLER. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 


OHN KEPLER was a conspicuous illus- | difference in matters of this kind between 

tration of the joys and the martyrdom of | the sixteenth, or even the seventeenth, cen- 
knowledge. His name and that of Sir Isaac | tury and the nineteenth. His life was not 
Newton may be coupled as the two stars of | long, extending only to fifty-six years ; and 
greatest brightness in the firmament of astro- | it was like a melancholy autumn day, across 
nomical fame. But there has hardly ever| which dreams of summer flash only to sink 
lived a man whose earthly lot would be less| into the shadows of approaching winter. 
envied by a worldly mind. Compared with | From the time when he acted as makeshift 
the precision of Kepler’s magnificent gene-| pot-boy in his father’s little beer-shop that 
ralization, the theories of Copernicus were | never paid its way, until he died worn out 
merely happy guesses, or, at best, prophetic | with hopeless dunning at imperial doors for 
dreams. Contrasted with Kepler’s deep in-| debts that were never discharged, his whole 
sight into universal law, the work of Galileo | career seemed to onlookers a succession of dis- 
was that of a mere showman amongst the | appointments, bereavements, and _ betrayals. 
stars. But further than this, there was in| And yet such was his exultation in the work 
him, what is not always associated with bril-| of unveiling the secrets of the stars that he 
liant genius, an elevation of moral nature | declared he would rather have the place of 
which commands our reverence, and a modest | the poor astronomer than that of the Elector 
manliness that wins our love. His very faults | of Saxony. 
and inconsistencies invite sympathy by the} He was born in December, 1571, more 
childlike simplicity with which they were | than a hundred years after Copernicus. But 
sometimes acknowledged. His rdle as astro-| it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
loger gives a shock to modern minds trained | Copernican theory had at this time been 
to feel the severe truth of astronomy. But | generally accepted,even by astronomers. The 
his frank defence of his engagement in a work | truth is, that Copernicus had done very little 
that he despised, at any rate prompts some | towards placing the true theory of the heavens 
sympathetic efforts to realise the immense |on a sound basis. He maintained indeed 
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that it was a vulgar error to think of the sun 
as going round the earth, and that the real 
truth was the reverse of this. But he was 
not original in this speculation, for it had 
been suggested long before his day ; and he 
did nothing to demonstrate it, except to 
argue that the movements of the planets and 
the apparent path of the sun were less con- 
fusing on this idea than on the old one 
of concentric spheres. But, in reality, his 
arguments were hopelessly crippled by the 
| imperfection of his knowledge. He placed 
the sun in the mathematical centre of the 
universe ; and he set at a vast distance from 
this centre the sidereal sphere in which the 
stars held fixed and unvarying positions. 
Then between this sidereal sphere and the 
sun he supposed the planets, including the 
earth, to move iz circular orbits, of which the 
sun was at the exact centre. Now, on such 
a theory as this the apparent movements of 
the sun and planets are almost as difficult to 
explain as on the Ptolemaic system. In fact, 
there was little to choose between them ; 
and therefore there is no wonder that the 
| ideas of Copernicus made few proselytes. 
| The world was yet waiting for the real secret 
| which should set the divine plan of the 
| heavens, not in the misty and uncertain light 
| of dreams and conjectures, but in the day- 
light of everlasting fact. 

| This secret Kepler was born to reveal. 
| But no one who knew his miserable child- 
hood could have supposed it possible. His 
| father was what is called in the Scotch dia- 
| lecta “ ne’er-do-weel.” Some previous ances- 
tor at a remote distance had been ennobled ; 
but as rain dissolves the starch from fine 
| linen, so a discouraging drizzle of constant 
misfortune soaked all thoughts of nobility out 
of the Keplers, until John found it necessary 
to look up his claims in order to win a wife. 
|The grandfather had been burgomaster of 
| Weil, in Wiirtemberg ; but John’s father went 
downhill till he found himself struggling to 
make all ends meet at a miserable beer- 
house in the village of Ermendingen. The 
struggle was in vain. He went to the Turkish 
| war, and was no more heard of. The mother 
must have been of a sterner and stronger 
nature. The superstitious horror of witch- 
craft probably often selected as its victims 
women whose superiority to their neighbours 
gave them, to vulgar eyes, a stamp of singu- 
larity. If so, it is noteworthy that Kepler’s 
aunt, with whom he lived a good deal in his 
childhood, was condemned and burnt as a 
sorceress, and that his mother was, many years 
_ afterwards, in imminent danger ofa similar fate. 











| and all his prospects were blighted. 
| peared likely that he would have to quit the 


At the age of six years Kepler had a severe 
attack of smallpox, which threatened his life 
and permanently weakened his sight. When 
the beerhouse at Ermendingen was set up 
he was taken from school to save the wages 
of a potboy. He does not seem to have 
been regarded by his own family as an inte- 
resting child. At thirteen he had another 
attack of serious illness, and, it is said, was 
neglected even by his mother. But his only 
sister, some years older than himself and 
married to a Protestant clergyman, had pity 
on him, and under her care he recovered. He 
remained in her house; and the opinion of his 
brother-in-law as to his capacities was shown 
by sending him, as soon as he had gained a 
little strength, to work as a ploughboy. But 
his frame was too weak for this kind of 
labour ; and it was probably in despair of 
any other resource, and under the attractions 
of grand-ducal charity, that he was sent at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen as a theolo- 
gical student to Tiibingen. He received, of 
course, some preparatory instruction, but even 
then he felt himself at a great disadvantage, 
and for some months could scarcely master 
his aversion to the severe mental effort re- 
quired. The first stimulus that roused him 
seems to have been theological contro- 
versy ; but the part he took was displeasing 
to the Protestant ecclesiastical authorities, 
It ap- 


university, if not in actual disgrace, at least 
with the shame and bitterness of failure. But 
the fame of Michael Moestlin, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy, attracted him to 
take a course of lectures in the latter subject, 
and the result was the opening, not only 
of a new career to Kepler, but of a new 
and ever-expanding horizon to astronomical 
science. 

Moestlin was one of the very few who had 
at that time adopted the Copernican system, 
and he soon initiated his new pupil into its 
significance. Kepler adopted it with all the 
ardour of youth, and showed such apprecia- 
tion as much endeared him to his instructor. 
It was probably owing to the renowned 
master’s recommendation that he obtained at 
the age of twenty-two years the chair of 
mathematics at Graetz in Styria. If the 
young man could have exercised any choice 
in the matter, it must be acknowledged that 
it was a very imprudent thing on his part to 
accept such an engagement. Styria was a 
Catholic province, and he was regarded even 
by the authorities of a Protestant university 
as dangerously liberal in his opinions. He 
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was an ardent astronomer, eagerly devoted to 
the young science just then preening its 


wings for its flight into infinity, and shaking | 


itself from the dust and fluff of the astrolo- 


gical nest in which it had been hatched. But | 


in Styria the only notion of astronomy was 
that it was a convenient method for informing 
farmers beforehand whether turnips or barley 
| would be the better crop, and whether any 
new phase in the Eastern Question would 
lessen the hands available for labour. How- 
ever, as a matter of fact the young professor 
had no choice. 
_ and he knew no other way of earning it. 
| This excuse will generally be regarded as 
satisfactory so far as his imprudence was 
concerned; but to what length are we to 
extend this excuse? Should he instantly have 
_ resigned his chair when he found that he was 
| expected to produce astrological predictions 
| in which he did not himself believe? Yes, 
| certainly, we should say, judging by the 
clear light we have now on the uniformity 
of nature, and looking from our side of the 
impassable gulf now separating the definite 








He had his bread to earn, | 











Mrs. Kepler being shown the Instruments of Torture. 


| knowledge of the present from the mixture of 
| tradition, abstract reasoning, and dreamy sug- 
gestion that passed for knowledge in dimmer 
times. But it is difficult for us so to realise 
the conditions under which Kepler lived as 
to form a just judgment. It is not certain 
that at this early age he had wholly emanci- 
pated himself from astrology. There was a 
potent element of mysticism in his nature, 
which at a later period led him to search for 
occult spiritual analogies in the divine archi- 
tecture of the heavens. It may be supposed, 
therefore, that at twenty-two years of age his 
mind was not so clearly made up as to the 
falsehood of astrology, but that he imagined 
there might be something in it if the right 
method of interpretation were found. Now, in 
this confused condition of thought men easily 
yield to habit and necessity without fully 
realising their inconsistency with their better 
selves. But, unfortunately, there is no doubt 
that in a few years Kepler did come to 
realise this inconsistency, and that the dis- 
covery made no difference whatever as to his 
practice. It led him indeed, according to 
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Bayle, to veil his predictions in ambiguous 
terms, as though he were trying to satisfy 
, vulgar curiosity and his own conscience at 
the same time. But this was not the excuse 
he made to himself. Let us hear his own 
language as quoted by Louis Figuier. It 
may not be satisfactory to us, but it is almost 
startling in its frankness, and the argument 
was, at least, coficlusive to himself :— 

“To purchase philosophical freedom by 
the ruin of on@s family is the part neither of 
an honest nor of apious man. For a philo- 
sopher to feel unshackled in his devotion to 
study he must, at least, have food and lodging. 
He who has nothing is the slave of every one’; 
and who willingly makes himselfa slave? If 
I draw'up calendats*and almanacs it is, olf 
my God ! ‘assuredly a hard drudgery, but it is 
for the présent necessaty. To free myself for 
a very short timé from this slavery I should 
havé to undérgo, later on, a still more shame- 
ful servitude. It'is only to keep my annual 
salaty, atid to maintain my title and office as 
astronomer, that I deliver theSe futilities to 
the ignorant* Ghriosity*of my public. For, 
in fine; it is more honest to draw up almanacs 
with predictions than‘to beg my bread.” « 

Elsewhere he says, with more humour than 
truth— a. 

“ Astrology is the dattghter of-astronomy; 
is it not right that the daughter should feed 
the mother, who otherwise would run a 
chance of dying by hunger ?” 

The relation is more properly the reverse ; 
for astronomy is the daughter of astrology, 
just as chemistry is the offspring of alchemy. 
From this point of view his argument might 
have more practical force; for he had the 
opportunity of becoming an astronomer only 
through the demand of the time for astrolo- 
gers. Nevertheless, the conclusion drawn 
by most readers from this feature of his life 
alone would be that he was a man of little 
moral susceptibility. That this, however, 
would be an unjust judgment is made evi- 
dent by the next passage in his career, which 
demands our attention. He had married a 

widow lady with a little property and some 
pretensions to social dignity, and for a year 
or two he lived in considerable comfort. But 
in 1599 the animosity of the Catholics in 
Styria against Protestant heretics rose to 
such a height that he found it prudent to 
retire for a while from Graetz. The storm 
seemed to blow over, and he was allowed to 
return on condition that he showed himself 
careful and reticent. If he had possessed 
the same pliability of moral constitution as 
Galileo, the difficulty might easily have been 








arranged by his abandonment of the Re- 
formed faith. But whatever laxity Kepler 
might allow himself in regard to astrological 
almanacs, he was quite immovable in his 
religious convictions. 

“Tam a Christian,” he wrote, “attached to 
the Augsburg Confession by an earnest ex- 
amination of the doctrine, not less than by 
the instruction received from my relatives. 
This is my faith; I have already suffered for 
it, and I de‘not know how to play the hypo- 
crite. Religion is for me a serious matter, 
which F dare not treat with lightness.” 

In vain. he was plied with threats and 
promises. *“ He did not know how to play 
the hypocrite ;” and finally he was .com- 
pélled to leave Graetz at a few days’ notice, 
after disposing of his wife’s property at a 
ruinous loss, not knowing where to: look for 
the: means of living. When we consider the 
greatness of this sacrifice for conscience’ 
sake, the surrender he made of honour, 
security, comfort, and above all; of assured 
opportunities for the pursuit of his soul's 
delight, the mystery of the stars, we feel sure 
that John Kepler had in “him, after all, the 
stuff of which martyrs are made; afid the 
rest: of his life sustains the impression. In 
truth, that life; was henceforth but a con- 


'tinuous*martyrdom in testimony of the true 


glory of God in the physical heavens, ‘Mean- 
while Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, 
who had also been driven by bigotry from 
his home, and had found a refuge in Prague, 
heard of Kepler’s need. He knew. him 
already through his works as a young astro- 
nomer of genius, and now sent him an invi- 
tation to become his assistant. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, with sanguine hopes. 
But no sooner was the arrangement com- 
pleted than it gave rise to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Kepler was not admitted, as he had 
hoped, to an insight into Tycho’s methods. 
He was kept to the mere drudgery of a sub- 
ordinate ; and instead of a regular salary, 
money was doled out to him barely sufficient 
for his absolute needs, and by a few florins at 
atime. Whether through chagrin or want, 
Kepler fell into a long and severe sickness, 
from which he had not recovered more than 
five months when Tycho Brahe died, leaving 
to his assistant, almost by right of succession, 
his post as astronomer royal, and the still more 
precious inheritance of his recorded observa- 
tions. 

A salary of £150 a year seemed splendour, 
and the documents of the old master were a 
princely fortune. But, alas for the vanity 
of human wishes! the salary was only paid 
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! e . 
at rare intervals, and arrears accumulated | Copernicus, Galileo, and all astronomers 


rapidly. 
poverty, his wife was seized with epileptic 
fits, which terminated in insanity and death. 
The children of this marriage were also frail 
and diseased, scarcely surviving their mother. 


| The labour, watching, and weariness of the 


father, who was devoted to his family, may 
be imagined. But what surpasses imagina- 
tion is the fact that during these years of 
misery Kepler, with his eyes on high and his 
soul in the heavens, was patiently working 
out the grand generalizations by which the 
eternal order of the heavens was revealed. A 
gleam of hope and love came after these sad 
days. He contracted a second marriage 
with a true woman, one of the common 


And, to add to the bitterness of | 





but Newton. As when a light wind blows 
on a misty land, the hills are bared, and 
ghosts are turned to trees, and monsters to 
grazing sheep, and all to simplicity and 
order, so the utterance of these three laws 
blew away the vague cloud that made heaven 
achaos. Cycle and epicycle disappeared ; 
excentricities and caprice vanished, and the 


| kingdom of the physical heaven stood re- 


vealed. Without such laws Copernicanism 
must have remained a hopeless puzzle, and 
Galileo might have gone on fruitlessly for- 


| ever discovering new peepshows in the sky ; 


people, who, however, had received educa- | 


tion enough to appreciate her husband’s 
mission. But children came fast and bread 
was scarce, so the astronomer had to under- 
take the humblest drudgery of teaching, to 
supply the place of a salary rarely paid. 
Meantime the voices of the stars com- 
forted him in his trouble. The majestic 


calm of space was deepened for his aspiring | 
soul by the everlasting reign of law that he | 


discovered there. The wandering planets 
whose aberrations mocked the Ptolemaic 
spheres, and even drove Copernicus dis- 
tracted, yielded up their secret to the ionely 
watcher in a suffering house. He found 
that spheres and circles were alike dreams, 
and that the true planetary orbit was the 
ellipse, one focus being the centre of the sun. 
Again, watching the shining globes as they 
rolled now in unperplexed order, he found 
variations in their speed, and could not rest 
until he grasped the law which his faith 
assured him ruled these changes. And from 
the realms above, the manifestation of God’s 
order again rewarded undaunted patience. 
For he saw that, though the speed of the 
planet varied, the radius vector—z.e., a line 


drawn from the centre of the sun to the | 


centre of the planet—always covered equal 
areas in equal times. Once more, as he 
watched the swift flight of Venus and the 
stately sweep of Jupiter, his soul hungered 
for the law that governed the relative speed 
of these celestial movements. He caught a 
glimpse of it; he lost it again; he saw it 
once more; he worked it out, and it was 
sure. Every planet marched round the sun 
in times the squares of which are propor- 
tional to the cubes of the mean distance from 
the sun. 

These laws are what constitute the brightest 
fame of Kepler, and raise him far above 





and even Newton must have failed to unfold 
the mystery of gravitation. But on these 
three strokes of genius there followed in the 
world of mind a simplicity and a clearness 
of vision not unworthy to be compared with 
the day that dawned when God said, “ Let 
there be light; and there was light.” With 
modest truthfulness to himself and his mis- 
sion, Kepler appreciated the greatness of his 
discoveries ; and the language in which he 
finally sent them forth is of a dignity and 
grandeur fitted for the overture to a new 
age. The foundations of the new science 
that he built were deep in the rubbish of 
superstition and ignorance ; but they touched 
the rock of fact. The materials had been 
intended by astrologers for far other uses ; 
but Kepler captured them for the truth. 
Perhaps, also, he was thinking of his own 
humiliation, and with a flush of pardonable 


| pride he announced the achievement for 


which he had submitted to it. 

“Fight months ago I saw the first gleam 
of light ;* for three months I have seen the 
dawn ; and now for a few days I have seen 
the sun in full vision. I surrender myself to 
my inspiration. I am ready to face mortal 
men with this confession: that I have plun- 
dered the golden vessels of the Egyptians to 
build of them a tabernacle for my God, far 
from the bounds of Egypt. If you pardon 
me, I shall rejoice at it ; if you fling reproach 
at me, I will endure it. The lot is cast. I 
have written my book. It will be read, 
whether in the present age or by posterity 
matters little. It can wait for its readers. 
Has not God waited six thousand years for 
one to contemplate his works ?” 

A daring and yet humble utterance—teach- 
ing us at once the bravery of faith and the 
modesty of patience. There is in these 
words the ring of a true spiritual loyalty 
which is deeper than all creeds. And per- 





* This refers apparently to the last of his laws only. 
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haps the ecstasy of Kepler’s soul at such 
moments, when, as it were, the smile 
of God shone out upon him, enables us 
better than any theological comment to 
understand the Psalmist’s words: “ Thou 
shalt make them to drink of the river of thy 
pleasures !” 

There is no more to tell in a brief notice 
like this. Those high words had scarcely 
seen the light when the horrible news was 
brought to the writer that his aged mother 
was arrested as a witch. For five years the 
tedious process went on, while her son 
hurried often hither and thither, petitioning, 
imploring, bringing all influence to bear that 
he could command. Meantime the brave 
old dame stood her ground and refused to 
commit herself. She even turned the tables 
on her judges, and reproached one of them 





with the corrupt means by which he had 
attained his office. Finally she was re- 
leased, after a vain effort had been made to 
frighten her with instruments of torture. 
She only survived two years, and her son 
remained not long after her. The super- 
stitious folk of Ling, where he was_ then 
living, persecuted the son of the sorceress 
out of their city, and after futile efforts to 
obtain redress, he died at Ratisbon, knock- 
ing in vain at the door of the imperial 
treasury, which owed him twenty-nine thou- 
sand florins. He left behind him twenty- 
two crowns, and one coat, two shirts, and a 
few copies of two of his own works, every- 
thing else having been sold for bread. But 





no millionaire who ever scattered gold round 
| his bed left such a bequest to the human 
| race. 


AT ALL TIMES PRAISE THE LORD. 


A Hymn. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., DEAN oF CHESTER. 


A* all times praise the Lord : 
His promises are sure. 


What if thou doubt? 


His steadfast word 


Unchanging shall endure. 


Praise Him, when skies are bright 
And gladness fills thy days : 
Heaven shames thee with its glorious light 
And calls thee to His praise. 


Praise Him, when clouds are dark : 
True Faith waits not to prove: 
Though Hope no brightening gleam may mark, 
His meaning still is Love. 


Praise Him, when Home is sweet, 
As though we ne’er should part : 
But pray—while kindred spirits meet— 
Pray for a thoughtful heart. 


Praise Him, when far away 


On mountain or 


the sea. 


Each place is Home fo them who pray: 
Thy Father guardeth thee. 
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Praise Him, when joyful songs 
The saints on earth unite 
In sacred chorus with the throngs 
Of Angels in the height. 


Praise Him, when drear and lone 
The shadows round thee fall— 
No eye upon thy sins but One: 
Fear not: He pardons all. 


At all times praise the Lord: 
His promises are sure. 
Fear not: doubt not: His steadfast word 
Unchanging shall endure. 


OUR OLD SOFA. 


HE dear old sofa! What a funny old 
faded piece of furniture it looks! Its 


latest cover is a kind of washed-out green | 


and white damask, that suits its age and 
varied experience better than one of a 
brighter hue. I am sorry to say it has now 
a slight odour of tobacco smoke, most insult- 
ing to its respectability ; for in the evenings, 
after the day’s work, this is the favourite 
lounging-place of the boys (as we still call 
them), though they are now grown men 
between twenty and thirty, and used often 
to be laid here in the sweet and peaceful 
sleep of infancy.* I wish I could half de- 
scribe it to you to make you understand its 
substantial and cozy appearance. The length 
is about eight feet, and the height from the 
floor to the top of the back three feet. At 
each end is a proper round arm as high as 
the back, and against these are two long, 
soft, roly-poly cushions, that have done great 
service in their time. There is no wood to 
be seen anywhere about it, and this, no 
doubt, was a great comfort in the romping 
days, when we should either have hurt our- 
selves or been scolded for making marks on it. 


It is now about forty years since this bit | 


of venerable furniture first came into the 
family, and then it was bought for my 
mother’s sister, a sweet young lady, who, at 
the close of her third year of married life, 
was slowly fading away in consumption. Her 
devoted and sorrowing husband took for her 
a cottage in the country, hoping that the fresh 
breezes might bring back health and strength 
to her feeble frame, or that she might at 
least be spared to him yet a little while. 

The cottage was very simply furnished, 
and this comfortable sofa sent out for the 
invalid’s special benefit. Here she lay, day 
after day, while her friends had to watch the 
precious life ebbing slowly, but surely, away, 





and the gentle spirit wonderfully ripening for 
eternity. At last the end came, and there 
was ‘‘rest to the wearied spirit ; peace to the 
quiet dead.” 

The cottage was given up. The mourning 
husband returned to town ; and as soon after 
that time our dear mother was married, the 
sofa was given to her, and was prized as a 
very valuable addition to their simple fur- 
nishing. I suppose for some years atter this 
it was kept in the best parlour; and I think 
it must have been rather a dreary time for 
the dear old thing. The grand fun began 
when, at last, the sofa, having grown some- 
what too shabby for the parlour, or the 
parlour too grand and proud for the sofa, it 
was removed to the nursery, and at this 
point my recollection of it begins, when my 
brothers and myself were all children to- 
gether. 

The eldest of our number was Magyie, or 
“sister,” as we were taught to call her, so 
fair and womanly, who had always been our 
mother’s little helper, who called us “the 
children,” and who, even at seven, had often 
been put in charge of the five and three 
years old mites. At the time of which I am 
writing she had just left school, and was 
feeling much too important, with the weight 
of her housewifely duties, to join our wild 
romps, though she did enjoy fun to any 
amount when it did not interfere with her 
dignity. i 

Then came the good-natured, good-tem- 
pered Tom, the conscientious eldest brother, 
who has always borne his _ responsibilities 
right bravely. He was at boarding-school, 
so that I don’t remember him as mixing 
much in our games. 

Then myself, the giddy, romping girl, who 
never could be taught to be neat and gentle, 
or anything but a tom-boy, till I had beena 
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year or two at a “ Young Ladies’ Seminary,” 
and then, I believe, for a time I was made 
|into a very pious prude—an artificial and 
wicked thing—till shaken well out of it at 
home again. 

Next came Geoffrey, a restless, roving 
fellow, who never would play at the same 
game more than ten minutes, and was never 
satisfied with the one we had chosen. 

After him was Willie, a clever, sprightly boy, 
who was always the one to urge us on to any 
mischief, but always took care to get out of 
it in some fashion, and left us in the lurch to 
face the enemy without him. 

Then came the family plague, the mother’s 
spoilt child, Fred, who was obliged to have 
his own way, because he used to howl unless 
he had, and was no sooner out of one scrape 
than he was into another, and was always 
ready to make any rash promises rather than 
be in disgrace or seclusion. Jack and Dick 
were the babies then, but unless we were 
seized with a very good-natured fit, we never 
would have them in the room when we were 
having fun. 

Oh! what times we had! It was worth 
calling fun! I feel almost sorry for the 
children in these days, for they do not throw 
themselves heart and soul into their play as 
we used to do; we romped at fifteen more 
merrily than they do now at ten, and were 
not at all ashamed of it. 

The centre of all our fun was the old sofa. 
After our lessons were over we used to coax 
our good patient nurse to let us do just 
what we liked with it ; and on wet afternoons 
I almost fancy she used to give consent very 
willingly, in the hope of keeping us out of 
mischief. Then came the tug of war; we 
wheeled it round with its front against the 
wall, and called it our ship, and away we 
went on long voyages to Australia or America. 
By covering it with a table-cloth we formed 
a berth for the night, and here we lay for 
about five minutes in the depths of slumber, 
only roused by hearing, as we thought, the 
| splashing of a great whale under our ship. 

I, of course, acting as mother to the whole 
family, had to calm their fears, and then, 
slowly and fearfully, we crept from under 
cover. Seeing no danger, two of the boys 
would venture out to bathe, which, consider- 
ing that we were out on the high seas, was 
rather an absurdity; but what did it matter 
to us then? 

Forget‘ul of danger, they would go too far 
from the ship and their mother, when from 
his hiding-place under the sofa would rush 
out the terrible monster, who was none other 





than our little Willie, and who remembers it 
to this day, though he has now a dear little 
pet Willie of his own. 

The shrieks of the two boys, as the whale 
rushed upon them, were heart-rending, and 
were enough to bring up the real mamma from 
the sitting-room. Sometimes the bathers 
managed to escape, and vaulted with one 
bound into the ship, where the mother re- 
ceived them with open arms, and the whale 
disappeared in its hiding-place. Though the 
same thing was repeated again and again, it 
never lost any of its dread reality. 

Often, in the midst of the fun, a dear 
friend, our minister, and a year or two later 
our brother-in-law, would come into the room, 
and then all our play was forgotten; we 
turned the sofa round, and sat down on it 
close beside him, the one little girl having 
always the favoured place on his knee. What 
wonderful stories he would tell us, and what 
a glorious mish-mash they were of love and 
romance, of old castles, cruel monsters, lovely 
ladies and gallant sweethearts! We were never 
tired of listening, but were afraid to lose a 
single word. I am quite sure now that he 
never thought of these tales before giving 
them, but went on talking just as they came 
into his mind. 

But the sweetest picture that the old sofa 
ever made was when the dear bonny babies 
were laid there, either to sleep or to be out 
of the way while nurse was busy. The re- 
membrance is still fresh as ever, and I can 
hardly tell on which picture my mind loves 
most to dwell. 

But I must not forget to tell you about the 
pillow-cushions. These are quite round and 
about three-quarters of a yard long, and will 
stand up on either end. 

Perhaps you have never heard of the games 
called “ bugs-on-horseback” and “ knock-a- 
down-dilly ;” not at all pretty names, but 
great fun. The first is played by two big 
boys, each having a little boy on his shoulder 
well armed with the sofa-pillows. The fun 
is to try who will be conqueror by flooring 
his enemy, and, of course, the older boys 
urge on the little ones to fight to the death. 
The second is a milder game, rather too tame 
for boys, and is played by setting a pillow 
upon the floor and dancing round it in a ring 
until some one is suddenly pulled over the 
pillow, and is out of the game. Occasionally 
the whole circle tumbles one on top of another, 
when there is a great skirmish, and not always 
the most amiable faces. 

But a change has come over the scene, and 
I have to say, like the poet Wordsworth— 
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“It is not now as it hath been of yore. 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, - 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
I know, where’er I go, | 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


Where now are the wee babies? Where 
are the rough merry boys and girls? Where 
is the teller of the love stories and fairy 
tales? Where is the simple faith that ac- 
cepted them all as true, and cried or laughed 
as the tales went on? Where is the old sofa 
itself? Ah yes! this is about the only one 


that has undergone no change, except in its 
We have still a nursery, which serves 


dress. 


| as a playroom for the grandchildren, the little 


boys and girls of those other boys and girls 
who played there so many years ago. And 
rere stands the old favourite, as a reminder 
of the happy days gone by; and nothing 
pleases us better than to sit all together round 
the fire some winter evening, and have a 
right merry laugh over the gay old times. 
SYBIL BURTON. 





THE RAVENS AND THE ANGELS. 


A Story of the 


Middle Ages. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE SCHGNBERG-COTTA FAMILY.’’ 


| pomp of sound. 


I. 


N those old days, in that old city, they | 
called the cathedral, and they thought it, | 
the house of God. 

The cathedral was the Father’s house for 
all, and therefore loved and honoured and | 
enriched with lavish treasures of wealth and 
work beyond any father’s house besides. | 
The cathedral was the Father’s house, and | 
therefore to its gates might nestle the poor | 
dwellings of the poor—too poor to find a | 





| shelter anywhere besides. 


Because the central life and joy of the | 
house of God is the suffering, self-sacri- 


and for ever, as when He was on earth, is 
the feeblest and most fallen human creature | 
He redeemed by His agony, than the 
most glorious shining constellation of the 
universe He had made by His Word. 

And so it happened that when Berthold, | 
the stone-carver, died, Magdalis his wife, | 
and. her two children, then scarcely more 
than babes, Gottlieb and Lenichen, were 
suffered to make their home in the little 
wooden shed which had once sheltered a 
hermit, and which nestled into the recess close 
to the great western gate of the Minster. 

So, while inside from the lofty aisles | 
pealed, night and day, the anthems of the 
choir, close outside, night and day, rose 
also even more surely to God the sighs of a | 
sorrowful woman, and the cries of feeble 
little children, whom all her toil could barely | 
supply with bread. Even more surely, be- 
cause God hears the feeblest wail of want, 
though it comes, not from a dove, nor even | 
from a harmless sparrow, but from a young | 
raven. And He does not heed the sweetest | 
anthem of the fullest choir if it is a mere | 


the second best of His loftiest creatures is 
intolerable to Him. He heeds the shining 
of the drops of dew and the rustling of the 


blades of grass ; but from creatures who can | 


love, He cannot accept the mere outside 
offering of creatures which can only make a 
pleasant sound. 

All this, or such as this, the young mother 
Magdalis taught her babes as they could 
bear it ; for they needed such lessons. 

The trouble of the world pressed on them 
very early, in the shape little children can 
understand—little hands and feet nipped 
with frost, hunger and darkness and cold. 

Not that the citizens of that city were hypo- 
crites, singing the praises of God, while they 
et His dear Lazaruses vainly crave for their 
crumbs at the doors of His own house. 


| But Magdalis was very tender and timid, 


and a little proud,—proud, not for herself, 


but for her husband and his babes ; and she | 


was also feeble in health. 
She was an orphan, and of good burgher 


blood ; and she had married, against the will | 


of her kindred, in a far-off city, the young 
stone-carver, Berthold. Her kinsfolk had 


| never forgiven her. His genius and labour 


had made life very bright and rich to them 
all while he lived, and when his early death 
had left them all so desolate, it was not to 
the kindred who had despised him that she 
could turn for help. For his dear sake she 
would not complain. For herself, it had 
been far easier to die; and on his babes she 
would never bring the shame of beggary. 
Better for them to enter into this life maimed 
of strength, she thought, by meagre food, 
than tainted with the taint of beggary. 
Rather, she thought, would their father 


3ecause, whilst the best of 
| His meanest creatures is precious to Him, 
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himself have seen them go hungry to bed, 
than have the finger of other children 
pointed scornfully at them as “the little 
beggars by the church-door,” by the door of 
the church in which there were stones of his 
carving. 

So she toiled on, carving for sale, in 
wood, little devotional symbols—crosses and 
reliquaries, and lilies and lambs—with the 
skill she had learned from him, and teaching 
the little ones, as best she could, to trust 
and love, and work and suffer. 

Teaching them only, perhaps, not quite 
enough to hope; for the lamp of hope 
burned low in her own heart, and _there- 
fore her patience being more .the patience 
of submission than. of hope, perhaps lacked 
something of sweetness. It never broke 
downward into murmurs, but it seldom 
soared upward into praise. 

So it happened that one frosty night about 
Christmas-tide, little Gottlieb lay awake, 
very hungry, on the ledge in the wall, 
covered with a straw mattress which served 
him for a bed. 

It had once been the hermit’s bed; and 
very narrow Gottlieb thought it must have 
been for the hermit, for more than once he 
had been in peril of falling over the side 
in his restless tossings. He supposed the 
hermit was too holy to be restless, or per- 
haps too holy for the dear angels to think it 
good for him to be hungry, as they evidently 
did think it good for Lenichen and for him, or 
they would, he thought, be no angels at all, 
not even as kind as the ravens which took 
the bread to Elijah every morning and 
evening when they were told ; for the dear 
Heavenly Father had certainly told the 
angels a/ways to take care of little children. 

The more Gottlieb lay awake and tossed, 
the farther off the angels seemed. 

And all the time, under his pillow, lay 
one precious crust of bread, the last in the 
house. He had saved it from his supper in 
an impulse of generous pity for his little 
sister, who so often woke crying for hunger 
and woke his poor mother, and would not 
let them go to sleep again. 

He had thought how sweet it would be, 
when Lenichen woke the next morning, to 
appear suddenly, as angels do, at the side 
of the bed where she lay folded to their 
mother’s breast, and say, ‘“‘ Dear Lenichen, 
see, God has sent you this bit of bread for a 
Christmas gift.” 

For the next day was Christmas morning. 

This little plan made Gottlieb so happy 
that at first it was as good to him as eating 





the bread ; but the happy thought unhappily 
did not content the hungry vegetable part of 
him, which craved in spite of him, like any 
other vegetable, to be nourished ; and as the 
night went on he was sorely tempted to eat 
the precious crust, his very own crust, himself, 

“Perhaps it was ambitious of me, after 
all,” he said to himself, “ to want to seem 
like a biessed angel, a messenger of God. 
Perhaps, too, it would not be true ; because, 
after all, it would not be exactly God who 
sent this crust, but only me.” 

And with this suggestion the little hands, 
which often involuntarily felt for the crust, 
brought it close to the hungry little mouth. 

But then, very opportunely, Gottlieb’s 
mother gave a little moan in her sleep, 
which half-awakened Lenichen and made 
the little one sleepily murmur, “ Little 
mother, mother, bread.” 

Whereupon Gottlieb crimsoned with shame 
at his own ungenerous intention, and reso- 
lutely pushed back the. crust under the 
pillow ; and then he thought it must have 
been the devil who tempted him to eat, and 
he tried to pray. 

He prayed the “Our Father” quite 
through, kneeling up softly in bed, and 
lingering fondly, but not very hopefully, on 
the words, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” And then he fell into melancholy 
recollections how often he had prayed that 
prayer, and yet had continued hungry, and 
into wondering speculations as to how the 
daily bread could come. And he ventured 


to add this bit of his own: “ Dear holy Lord | 


Jesus, you were once a little child, and 
know what it feels like. If Lenichen and I 
are not good enough for you to send us 
bread by the blessed angels, send us some 
by the poor ravens. We would not mind at 
all, if they came from you and were your 
ravens, and brought us real bread ; and if it 
is wrong to ask, please not to be displeased, 
because I am such a little child and don’t 
know, and I want to go to sleep.” 

Then Gottlieb lay down again and turned 
his face to the wall, where he knew the pic- 
ture of the dear Infant Jesus was, and forgot 
his troubles and fell asleep. 

The next morning he was waked, as so 
often, by Lenichen’s little bleat, and he arose 
and triumphantly took the crust to her bed- 
side. 

Lenichen greeted him with a wistful little 
smile, and put up her face for a kiss; but 
her reception of the crust was a little dis- 
appointing. She wailed a little that it was 
hard and dry ; and when he had moistened 
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it with a few drops of water she took it too 
much, Gottlieb felt, as an ordinary meal, a 
thing of course and her natural right. He 
had in some dim way expected that the 
hungry hours it had cost him would have 
been kneaded into it for her, and made it a 
kind of heavenly manna to her. To him it 
had been hunger and heroism, and sleepless 
hours of endurance. It seemed strange that 
to Lenichen it should be nothing more than 
a hard, dry, common crust. 

But to the mother it was much more. 
She understood all, and because she under- 
stood so much she said little. 

Only she said he had never looked more 
like his father ; and as he sat musing a little 
sadly, when he was dressed, while Lenichen 
had fallen asleep again, she pointed to the 
little peaceful slumbering face, the flaxen hair 
curling over the dimpled arm, and she said, 
“ That is thy thanks: just that the little one 
és happy. The dear Heavenly Father cares 
almost more, I think, for such thanks than 
for any other. Just to see the flowers grow, 
just to hear the birds sing to their mates and 
their nestlings, just to see His creatures good 
and happy, because of His gifts. Those are 
about the best thanks for Him and for us.” 

But Gottlieb looked up inquiringly. 

“Yet He likes us to say ‘ Thank you’ too. 
Did you not say all the Church services, all 
the beautiful cathedral, is just the people’s 
‘Thank you,’ to God? Are we not all going 
to church just to say ‘ Thank you,’ to-day ?” 

“ Trvve, darling,” she said, “but the ‘Thank 
you’ we mean to say is worth little unless 
it is just the blossom of the love and con- 
tent always in the heart. (1d cares infinitely 
for our loving Him, and I¢ves us to thank 
Him, if we do. He does not care at all for 
the thanks without the love, or without the 
content.” 

And as she spoke these we-ds, Mother 
Magdalis was preaching herself also a little 
sermon, which made her face brighter than it 
had been lately. So she took courage, and 
contrived to persuade Lenichen that the 
washing and dressing, and the bread-and- 
water breakfast that Christmas morning, had 
something quite festive about them. 

When they had finished, with a grace 
which Gottlieb sang, she told Gottlieb to 
take Lenichen on his knee and sing through 
his little songs and hymns, while she put on 
the few remnants of holiday-dress left her. 

And as she cleaned the tiny room her 
heart was lighter than it had been for a long 
time. 

“T ought to be happy,” she said to herself, 

VIi. nus. 





‘with music enough in my own little nest to 
fill a church.” 

But when Gottlieb had finished his songs 
and was beginning them again, there was a 
knock at the door, and the face of Hans 
the dwarf appeared as he half opened it. 

“A good, Christmas to thee and thy 
babes, Mother Magdalis! Thy son was born 
indeed with a golden spoon in his mouth.” 

The words grated on her a little. Crooked 
Hans’ jokes were apt to be as crooked as his 
temper and his poor misshapen limbs, and to 
give much dissatisfaction, hitting on just the 
sore point no one wanted touched. 

She felt tempted to answer sharply, but 
the sweet Christmas music had got into her 
heart, and she only said, with tears starting 
to her eyes, “If he was, neighbour, it was 
lost and buried long ago.” 

“Not a bit,” rejoined Hans. “Didn't I 
hear the gold ring in my ears this very 
instant ? The lad has gold in his mouth, I 
say! Give him to me, and you shall see it 
before night.” 

She looked up reproachfully, the tears 
fairly falling at what she thought so cruel a 
mocking of Hans, who knew her poverty and 
had never had from her or hers the rough 
words he was too used to from every one. 

“The golden days are over for me,” was 
all she said. 

“They have yet to begin,” he replied. 
“Your husband left more debtors than you 
know, Frau Magdalis, and old Hans is one 
of them. And Hans never forgets a debt, 
black or white. Let the lad come with me, 
I say. I know the choir-master at the cathe- 
dral, and I know he wants a fine high treble, 
such as your boy’s, and will give anything for 
it. For if he doesn’t, the Cistercians at 
the new convent will draw away all the people, 
and we shall have no money for the organ. 
They have a young Italian who sings like 
an angel ; and the Archduke is coming, and 
the Archduchess is wild about music, and 
lavishes her gifts wherever she finds it.” 

Magdalis looked perplexed and troubled. 

“To sell the child’s voice seems like sell- 
ing part of himself, neighbour,” she said at 
length ; “and above all, to sell God’s praises 
seems like selling one’s soul.” 

“Well, well; those are thy proud burgher 
notions,” said Hans, a little nettled. “If 
the heavenly Father pleases to give thee and 
the little ones a few crumbs for singing His 
matins and evensong, it is no more than He 
does for the robins, or for that matter for the 
very ravens, such as me, that croak to Him 
with the best voices they have.” 
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At these words, Gottlieb, who had been 
| listening very attentively, quietly set little 
; Lenichen down, and drawing close to Hans 
| put his little hand confidingly in his. 
| J will go with neighbour Hans, mother,” 
| he said decisively. “The dear Lord Jesus 
Himself has sent him.” 

“Thou speakest like a prophet,” said his 
mother tenderly, half smiling at his oracular 
manner—‘“a prophet and a king in one! 
Hast thou had a vision, little one? Is thy 
will, then, the law of the land?” 

“Yes, mother,” he said colouring; “the 


, dear Lord has made it quite plain to me. I 


| asked Him, if we were not good enough to 


have an angel, to send us one of His ravens. 
And, you see, He has sent us Hans.” 

Hans laughed, not the low, grim, hoarse 
laugh which was habitual to him, and which 
people compared to the croaking of a raven, 


| but a hearty, open laugh, like a child’s, and 
| he said— 


“Let God’s raven lead thee, then, my lad, 


| and the mother shall see if we don’t bring 
_ back the bread and flesh.” 


“JT did not ask for flesh,” said Gottlieb 
r - 6 ” 
gravely ; “only for bread. 
“The good God is wont to give more than 
we either desire or deserve,” croaked Hans, 
“when He sets about giving at all.” 


Il. 


There was no time to be lost. The ser- 
vices of the day would soon begin, and Hans 
had set his heart on Gottlieb singing that 
very day in the eathedral. 

The choir-master’s eyes sparkled as he 
heard the boy ; but he was an austere man, 
and would not utter a word to make the boy 
think himself of value. 

“Not bad raw material,” he said, “ but 
very raw. I suppose thou hast never sung a 
note before to any one who knew music?” 

“ Only for the mother and the little sister,” 
the child said in a sad, humbled tone, begin- 
ning to fear his raven would bring no bread 
after all, “and on Sundays, and in the litanies 


| and processions,” 


“Sing no more for babes and nurses, and 
still less among all the beggars. It strains 
and vulgarises the tone ; and with training I 
don’t know but we might make something of 
thee—in time, in time! ” 

Gottlieb’s anxiety mastered his timidity. 

“Dear sir,’ he said, “if it is such a 
long time, how can we wait? I thought 
it would be to-day. We want the bread to- 
day !” 

Something in the child’s earnest face | 





moved the choir-master, and he said more 
gently— 

“IT did not say you might not degiz to-day. 
You must begin this hour, this moment. Too 
much time has been lost already.” 

And at once he set about the first lesson, 
scolding and growling about the child 
‘closing his teeth like a dog,” and “ mincing 
his words like a fine lady,” till poor Gott- 
lieb’s hopes more than once sank very low. 

But at the end of a quarter of an hour’s 
practice, the artist in the choir-master entirely 
overcame the diplomatist. 

He behaved like a madman. He took the 
child in his arms and hugged him like a 
friendly bear; he set him on the table and 
made him sing one phrase again and again, 
walking round and round him and rubbing 
his hands and laughing wildly ; and finally 
he seized him and bore him in triumph to his 
kitchen, and said to his housekeeper— 

“ Ursula, bring out the finest goose and 
the richest sweets you can find. We must 
feast the whole choir and the dean and 
chapter. The Archduke and the young Arch- 
duchess will be here at Easter, but we are 
ready for them. Those beggarly Cistercians 
haven’t a chance. The lad has the voice 
of an angel, and an ear—an ear—well, as 
good as my own!” 

“The child may well have the voice of an 
angel,” scolded old Ursula ; “he is like to be 
among the angels soon enough.” 

For the hope and fear and the joy had 
quite overcome the child, enfeebled as he 
was by meagre fare and hardship, and his lips 
and cheeks were quite pale. Moreover, the 
last order of the hoir-master had not been 
quite reassuring-to him; the fat goose and 
the puddings were good indeed, but he 
would have preferred his mother and Leni- 
chen being feasted in his honour rather than 
the chapter 4d the cathedral choir. 

And besides, though not more than 
eight, he was too much of a boy quite to 
enjoy his position on the master’s shoulder. 


He felt it too babyish to be altogether | 


honourable to the protector of Lenichen, and 


1| 











the incipient breadwinner of the family. | 


And therefore he was relieved when he found 


himself once more safely on the ground. | 
But when Ursula set before him a huge plate | 


of bread and cheese, his manly composure 
all but gave way. 
approach to a feast than any meal he had 
ever shared in, and he nearly choked with 
gratitude. 
was altogether an orthodox and accredited 
raven ! 


It was more of an | 


It was so evident now that Hans | 
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At first, as the child sate mute and 
wondering before the repast, with a beautiful 
look of joy and prayer in his eyes, she 
thought he was saying his grace, and respected 
his devotion; but as the moments passed 
on, and he did not attempt to eat, she 
became impatient. 

“There is a time for everything,” she 
murmured at length; “that will do for thy 
grace. Now, quick! to thy food! Thou 
canst finish the grace, if thou wilt, in music 
in church by-and-by.” 

But then the child took courage, and he 
said— 

“The ravens—the good God—surely do 
not mean all this for me? Dear, gracious 
lady, let me run with the plate to the mother 
and Lenichen, and I will be back in two 
minutes and sing all day if the master likes.” 

Ursula was much moved at the child’s 
filial love, and also at his politeness. ‘ He 
has discrimination,’ she said to_ herself. 
“One can see he is of a good stock. He 
recognises that I am no peasant, but the 
daughter of a good burgher house.” And, 
in spite of the remonstrances of her master, 
she insisted on giving the lad his way. 

“T will accompany him myself,” said she. 

And, without further parley, she walked off 
under the very eyes of the master with the 
boy, and also with a considerable portion of 
his own dinner, in addition to the plate 
already before Gottlieb. 

A very joyful and miraculous intervention 
it seemed to Mother Magdalis when Gottlieb 
re-entered the little hermit’s shed, under the 
stately convoy of the choir-master’s house- 
keeper, and with food enough to feast the 
frugal little household for a week. 

The two women greeted each other cere- 
moniously and courteously, as became two 
true German housewives of good burgher 
stock. 

“The little lad has manners worthy of a 
burgomaster,” said Ursula. ‘We shall see 


| him with the gold chain and the fur robes 


yet, and his mother a proud woman.” 

With which somewhat worldly benediction 
she left the little family to themselves, con- 
juring Gottlieb to return in less than an 
hour, for the master was not always so 
manageable as this morning. 

And when they were alone, Gottlieb was 
not ashamed to shed his tears on his mother’s 
breast. 

“See, darling mother,” he said, “‘ the dear 
Saviour did send the raven. Perhaps one 
day He will make us good enough to send 
the angels.” 





Then the simple family all knelt down and 
thanked God from their hearts, and Gottlieb 
added an especial bit of his own, of praise 
and prayer for his kind Hans, of whom, 
hitherto, he had, on account of his grim face 
and croaking voice, stood in some dread. 

“ Forgive me, dear Lord Jesus,” he said, 
“that I did not know how good he was.” 

And when they had eaten their hasty 
Christmas feast, and the mother was smooth- 
ing his hair and making the best of his poor 
garments, Gottlieb said, looking up gravely 
in her face— 

“For who knows, mother, if Hans is only 
a raven now, that the good God may not one 
day make him, his own self, the angel ?” 

“Perhaps God zs making him into an 
angel, even now,” replied the mother. 

And she remembered for a long time the 
angelic look of love and devotion in the 
child’s eyes. 

For she knew very well the cathedral 
choir was no angelic host. She knew she 
was not welcoming her boy that morning to 
a haven, but launching him on a voyage 
of many perils. But she knew also that it 
is only by such perils, and through such a 
voyage that men, that saints, are made. 


Ill, 


The next day Gottlieb began his training 
among the other choristers. It was not 
easy. 

The choir-master showed his appreciation 
of this new treasure by straining every nerve 
to make it as perfect as possible, and there- 
fore he found twice as much fault with 
Gottlieb as with any one else. 

The other boys might, he could not but 
observe, sing carelessly enough, so that the 
general harmony was pretty good ; but every 
note of his seemed, as it were, a solo, which 
the master’s ear never missed, and not the 
slightest mistake was allowed to pass. 

The other choristers understood very well 
what this meant, and some of them were not 
a little jealous of the new favourite, as they 
called him, but to little Gottlieb it seemed 
hard and strange. He was always straining 
to do his very best, and yet he never seemed 
to satisfy. The better he did, the better the 
master wanted him to do, until he became 
almost hopeless. 


He would not for the world complain to | 


his mother, but on the third evening she 
observed that he looked very sad and weary, 
and seemed scarcely able to play with 
Lenichen. 

She knew that it is of little use to ask 
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little children what ails them, because so 
often their trouble is that they do not know. 
Some little delicate spring within is jarred, 
and they know nothing of it, and think the 
world is out of tune. So she quietly put 
Lenichen to bed, and after he had said his 
prayers as usual at her knee, she laid her 
hand on his head, and caressingly stroked 
the fair curls, and then she lifted up his face 
to hers and kissed the little troubled brow 
and quivering lips. 

“Dear little golden-mouth,’ she said 
fondly, ‘that earns bread and sleep for the 
little sisterand me! I heard the sweet notes 
to-day, and I thanked God, and I felt sure 
the dear father was hearing them too, even 
through the songs in heaven.” 

The child’s heart was opened, the quivering 
lips broke into a sob, and the face was 
hidden in her knee. 

“Tt will not be for long, mother,” he said. 
“The master has found fault with me more 
than ever to-day. He made me sing passage 
after passage over and over, until some of the 
boys were tired and angry, and said after- 
wards they wished I and my voice were with 
the old hermit who housed us. Yet the 
master never seemed pleased. He did not 
even say it was any better.” 

“But he never gave you up, darling?” she 
said. 

“No, he only told me to come early 
alone to-morrow, and he would give me a 
lesson by myself, and perhaps I should learn 


better.” 


A twinkle of pleasure danced in her eyes, 
dimmed with so many tears. 

“Silly child,” she said fondly ; “as silly 
as thy poor mother herself! The master 


only takes trouble and chastens and rebukes 


because it is worth while, because thou art 
learning—because thou art trying, and art 
doing a little better day by day, and he 
knows what thy best can be, and will never be 
content with anything less than thy very best.” 

“Ts it that, mother? Is it indeed that?” 
said the boy, looking up with a sudden 
dawning of hope. 

And a sweet dawn of promise met him in 
his mother’s eyes, as she answered— 

“Tt is even that, my own, for thee and for 
me.” 

With a glad heart Gottlieb dressed the 
next morning before Lenichen was awake, 
and was off to the choir-master for the lesson 
alone. 

The new hope had inspired him, and he 





by his summoning Ursula from the kitchen 
to hear, unable to resist the desire for the 
sympathy of a larger audience. 

Ursula was not exactly musical, nor was 
she demonstrative, but she showed her satis- 
faction by appropriating her share of the 
success. 

“I knew what was wanting,” she said 
significantly: “the birds and the blessed 
angels may sing on crumbs and the waters 
of Paradise, but goose and pudding are a 
great help to the Alleluias here below.” 

“The Archduchess will be enraptured, 
and the Cistercians will be furious,” said the 
choir-master, equally pleased at both pro- 
spects. 

But this Gottlieb did not hear, because he 
had availed himself of the first few moments 
to run home and tell his mother how things 
had improved. 

After that Gottlieb had no more trouble 
about the master. The old man’s severity 
became comprehensible, and even dear to 
him, and a loving confidence came into his 
manner towards him, which went to the 
heart of the childless old man, so that dearer 
than the praise of the Archduchess, or 
even the discomfiture of the Cistercians, 
became to him the success and welfare of the 
child. But then, unknown to himself, the 
poor boy entered on a new chapter ot 
temptations. 

The other boys, observing the choir- 
master’s love for him, grew jealous, and 
called him sometimes “the master’s little 
angel,” and sometimes “the little beggar of 
the Hermitage,” or “ Dwarf Hans’ darling.” 

He was too brave and manly a little fellow 
to tell his mother all these little annoyances, 
He would not, for the world, have spoiled 
her joy in her little “Chrysostom, her 
golden-mouthed laddie.” 

But once they followed him to her door, 
and she heard them herself. The rude words 
smote her to the heart, but she only said— 

“Thou art not ashamed of the hermit’s 
cell, nor of being old Hans’ darling ?” 

“I hope, never,’ said the child, with a 
little hesitation ; “God sent him to us, and 
I love him. But it would be nice if dear 
Hans sometimes washed his face.” 

Magdalis smiled, and hit on a little plan 
for bringing this about. 

With some difficulty she persuaded the old 
man to take his dinner every Sunday and 
holiday with them, and she always set an 
ewer of water, and a towel, relic of her old 


sang that morning to the content even of the | burgher life, beside him before the meal. 


master; as he knew, not by his praise, but | 


‘“We were a kind of Pharisees in our 
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home,” she said, “and except we washed our 
hands, never ate bread.” 

Hans growled a little, but he took the hint 
for her sake and the boy’s, and gradually 
found the practice so pleasant on its own 
account, that the washing of his hands and 
face became a daily process, 

On his patron saint’s day,* Mother Mag- 
dalis went a step farther, and presented him 
with a clean suit of clothes, very humble, but 
neat and sound, of her own making, out of 
old hoards; “not for holidays only,” she 
said, “but that he might change his clothes 
every day after work, as her Berthold used.” 

“Dainty burgher - ways,” Hans _ called 
them ; but he submitted, and Gottlieb was 
greatly comforted, and thought Hans a long 
way advanced in his transformation from a 
raven into an angel. 

So, between the sweetness of the boy’s 
temper and of the dear mother’s love, which 
folded him close, the bitter was turned into 
sweet within him. 

But Ursula, who heard the mocking of the 
boys with indignation, was not so wise in her 
consolation. 

“Wicked, envious little devils!” said 
she. “Never thou mind them, my lamb! 
They would be glad enough, any of them, to 
be the master’s little angel, or Dwarf Hans’ 
darling, for that matter, if they could. It is 
nothing but mean envy and spite, my little 
prince, my little wonder! never thou heed 
them.” 

And then and thus the enemy crept, un- 
perceived, into the child’s heart. 

Was he then indeed a “ prince” and a 
“ wonder,” on his little platform of goodness ? 
And were all those naughty boys far below 
him, in another sphere, hating him as the 
little devils in the mystery plays hated the 
happy saints and angels? 

Was the raven sent to him, after all, as to 
the prophet of old, not only because he was 
hungry and pitied by God, but because he 
was holy, and a favourite of God ? 

It seemed clear he was something quite 
out of the common. He seemed the favourite 
of every one, except those few envious, 
wicked boys. 

The great ladies of the city entreated for 
him to come and sing at their feasts ; and all 
the guests stopped in their eager talk to 
listen to him ; and they gave him sweetmeats, 
and praised him ; and when they offered him 
wine from the silver flagons and he refused, 
as his mother had bidden him, they praised 
him more than ever; and once the host 








* St. John. February 8th. 





himself emptied the silver flagon of the wine 
he had refused, and told him to take it 
home to his mother and tell her she had a 
child whose dutifulness was worth more than 
all the silver in the city. 

But when he told his mother this, instead of 
looking delighted as he expected, she looked 
grave and almost severe, and said— 

“You only did your duty, my boy. It 
would have been a sin and a shame to do 
otherwise. And, of course, you would not, 
for the world !” 

“Certainly I would not, mother,” he said. 

But he: felt a little chilled. Did his 
mother think then that it was always so easy 
to do our duty, and that every one did 
it? Other people seemed to think it a very 
uncommon and noble thing to do one’s 
duty. And what, indeed, could the blessed 
saints do more? 

So the slow poison of praise crept into the 
boy’s heart. And while he thought his life 
was being filled with light, unknown to him 
the shadows were deepening; the one sha- 
dow which eclipses the sun, the terrible 
shadow of self. 

For he could not but be conscious, how, 
even in the cathedral, a kind of hush and 
silence fell around when he began to sing. 
And, instead of the Blessed Presence of God 
filling the holy place, and his singing in it 
like a happy little bird in the sunshine, his 
own sweet voice seemed to fill the place, 
rising and falling like a tide up and down the 
aisles, leaping to the roof like a fountain of 
joy, dropping into the hearts of the multitude 
like dew from heaven. 

And as he went out in his little white robe 
with the choir, he felt the eyes of the people 
on him, and he heard a murmur of praise, 
and now and then words such as— 

“That is little Gottlieb, the son of the 
widow Magdalis. She may well be proud 
of him! he has the voice and the face of an 
angel.” 

And then, outside in the street, from the 
other boys, “See, how puffed up the young 
prince is! He cannot look at any one lower 
than the bishop or the burgomaster.” 

So, between the chorus of praise and the 
opposite chorus of mockery, it was no wonder 
that poor Gottlieb felt like a creature far 
removed from the common herd. 

And, necessarily, any one who feels that in 
the flock of Christ cannot be happy ; because 
if we are far above the common flock we 
cannot be near the Good Shepherd, who 
always keeps close to the feeblest, and seeks 


those that go astray. 
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It was not long before the watchful eye of 
the mother observed a little change creeping 
over the boy—a little more impatience with 
Lenichen, a little more variableness of tem- 
per; sometimes dancing exultingly home, as 
if he were scarcely treading the common 
earth; sometimes with a depression which 
made the simple work and pleasures of the 
little home seem dull and wearisome. 

So it went on until the joyful Easter-tide 
was drawing near. On Palm Sunday there 
was to be a procession of the children. 

As the mother was smoothing out Gott- 
lieb’s locks, which fell like sunbeams on the 
white vestments, she said— 

“Tt is a bright day for thee and me. I 
shall feel as if we were all in the dear old 
Jerusalem itself, and my darling had gathered 
his palms on Olivet itself, and the very eyes 
of the blessed Lord Himself were on thee, and 
His ears listening to thee crying out the 
Hosannas, and His dear voice speaking of 
thee, and through thee, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.’” 

But Gottlieb looked grave and rather 
troubled. 

“So few seem thinking just of His hearing,” 
he said doubtfully. “There are the choir- 
master, and the dean and chapter, and the 
other choristers, and the Cistercians, and the 
mothers of the other choir boys who wish 
them to sing best.” 

She took his hand. 

** So there were in the old times,” she said, 
“the Pharisees who wanted to stop the chil- 
dren singing ; and even the dear disciples, 
who often thought they might be troublesome 
to the Master. But the little ones sang for 
Him, and He knew, and was pleased. ‘That 
is all we have to think of now.” 

He kissed her, and went away with a 
lightened brow. 

Many of the neighbours came in that after- 
noon to congratulate Magdalis on her boy, 
his face, his gentleness, his voice. 

“ And then he sings with such feeling,” 
saidone. ‘‘ One feels it is in his heart.” 

But in the evening Gottlieb came home | 
very sad and desponding. For some time he | 
said nothing, and then, with a brave effort to 
restrain his tears, he murmured, “Oh)} 
mother! I am afraid it will soon be over. 


To-day I heard one of the priests say, he | 





“ Whose praise and love will the boy at 
the Cistercians sing, Gottlieb, if he too has 
been given a lovely voice?” 

*God’s, the dear Heavenly Father’s, and 
the Saviour, of course,” he said reverently. 

“And you? Will another little voice on 
earth prevent His hearing you? Do the 
thousands of thousands always singing to 
Him above prevent His hearing you? And 
what would the world do if the only voice 
worth listening to were thine? It cannot be 
heard beyond one church, or one street. 
And the dear Lord has ten thousand 
churches, and cities full of people who want 
to hear.” 

“ But thou, mother, thou and Lenichen, 
and the bread?” 

“It was the ravens that brought the bread,” 
she said smiling. ‘Thou wert not even a 
raven, only alittle child, to pick up the bread 
the ravens brought.” 

He sat silent a few minutes, and then the 
terrible cloud of self and pride dropped off 
from his heart, like a death-shroud, and he 
threw himself into her arms. 

“Oh, mother, I see it all,” he said; “I 
am free again. 
blessed Lord of all, quite sure He listens ; to 


Him alone, and to all else as just a little one | 


of the all whom He loves.” 

And after the evening meal and a game 
with Lenichen, the boy crept out to the 
cathedral to say his prayers in one of the 
little chapels, and thank God. 

He knelt in the Lady Chapel before the 
statue of the Infant Christ, on His mother’s 
knees. 

And as he knelt there it came into his 
heart that all the next week was Passion 
Week, “the still week,” and would be silent, 
and the tears filled his eyes to remember 
how little he had enjoyed singing that day. 

“ How glad the little children of Jeru- 
salem must have been,” he thought, “that 
they sang to Jesus when they could. I sup- 


pose they never could again, for the next | 
| week He was dead. 


Oh! if He never let 
me sing again!” And tears and suppressed 
sobs came fast, and he murmured aloud, 
thinking no one was listening, “ Dear Saviour, 
only let me sing once more here in church to 
you, and I will think of no one but you; not 
of the boys who laugh at me, nor the people 


I have only to sing to the | 








thought they had a new chorister at the | who praise me, nor the Cistercians, nor the 
Cistercians whose voice is as good as mine ; | Archduchess, nor even the deat choir-master, 


, and the Archduchess may not like our choir | but only of you; of you, and perhaps of 


best after all.” mother and Lenichen ; you would not mind 
She said nothing for a moment, and then | that. You and they love me so much more 
she said— | than any one; and I love you really so much 
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more than all besides. Only believe it, and 
try me once more.” 

As he finished, in his earnestness the child 
spoke quite loud, and from a dark corner in 
the shadow of a pillar suddenly rose a very 


old man, in a black monk’s robe, with snow- 


| ; 
and they both agreed that if not an angel, the 


old man was as good as an angel, and was 
certainly a messenger of God. 

To have been the master builder of the 
cathedral of which it was Magdalis’ pride 
and glory that her husband had carved a few 


white hair, and drew close to him, and laid | of the stones—the master builder of the 
his hand on his shoulder, and said, “ Fear | cathedral—and yet finding his joy and glory 


not, my son; I have a message for thee.” 

At first Gottlieb was much frightened, and 
then, when he heard the kind, tremulous old 
voice, and saw the loving, kind smile on the 
wrinkled, pallid, old face, he thought God 
had really sent him an angel at last ; though 
certainly not because he was good. 

* Look around on these high arches, and 
clustered columns, and the long aisles, and 
the shrines of saints, and the carved flowers 
and fruits, and the altar! Are they not 
wonderful to thee? © Couldst thou have 
thought of them or built them?” 

“T could as easily have made the stars or 
the forests,” said the child. 

“ Now look at me,” the old man replied 
with a gentle smile. “A poor, little, wrinkled, 
shrivelled old man, whom no one knows. 
This beautiful House was in my heart before a 
stone of it was laid. God put it in my heart. 
I planned it all. I remember this a heap of 
poor cottages as small as thine, and now it 
is aglorious house of God. And I was what 
they called the master builder. Yet no man 
knows me, or says, ‘ Look athim.’ They look 
at this house, God’s house, and it makes me 
glad in my inmost soul; for I prayed that I 
might be nothing, and all the glory His. 
And He has granted my prayer; and I am 
as little, and as free, in this house I built as 
in His own forests or under His own stars ; 
for it is His only, as they are His, and I am 
nothing but His own little child, as thou art, 
and He has my hand and thine in His, and 
will not let us go.” 

The child looked up, nearly certain now 
that it must be an angel. To have lived 
longer than the cathedral was like living 
when the morning stars were made, at the 
making of which the angels shouted for joy. 

“Then God wiéli/ let me sing here next 
Easter?” he said, looking confidingly in the 
old man’s face. 

“ Thou shalt sing ;-and I shall see and I 
shall hear thee, but thou wilt not hear or see 
me,” said the old man, taking both the 
dimpled hands in one of his; “and the 
blessed Lord will listen as to the little 
children in Jerusalem of old ; and we shall 
be His dear happy children for evermore.” 

Gottlieb went home and told his mother ; 


| 











in being a little child of God ! 


IV. 


as 





“The silent week” that followed was a | 


solemn time to the mother and the boy. 

Every day, when time could be spared 
from the practice with the choir, and from 
helping in the house and at the carving, and 
playing with Lenichen in the fields, Gottlieb 
spent in the silent cathedral, draped as it was 
in funereal black, for the sacred life given up 
to God for man. 

“ How glad,” he thought again and again, 
“ the little children of Jerusalem must have 
been that they sang, when they could, to 
Him! They little knew how soon the kind 
hands that blessed them would be stretched 
on the cross, and the kind voice that would 
not let their singing be stopped would be 
moaning, ‘ I thirst.’” 

But Gottlieb, he felt, ought to have known, 
and if ever he was allowed to sing his Hosan- 
nas in the choir again, it would feel like the 
very face of the blessed Lord himself smiling 
on him, and His voice saying, “ Suffer this 
little one to come to me. I have forgiven 
him.” 

He hoped also to have seen the master 
builder again ; but never more did the slight 
aged form appear in the sunshine of the win- 
dows or in the shadow of the arches he had 
planned. 

And so the still Passion Week wore on. 

Until once more the joy-bells pealed out 
on the blessed Easter morning. 

The city was full of festival. 

The rich were in holiday dress, and few of 
the poor were too poor to have some token 
of festivity on their humble dress and on 
their poor tables. 

Mother Magdalis was surprised by finding 
at her bedside a new dress, such as befitted a 
good burgher’s daughter, sent by Ursula her- 
self the night before by the hands of Hans, 
with a pair of crimson shoes for Lenichen, 
which nearly overbalanced the little maiden 
with the new sense of possessing something 
which must be a wonder and a delight to all 
beholders, 

The Archduke and the beautiful Italian 
Archduchess had arrived the night before, 
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and were to go in stately procession to the 
cathedral, and Gottlieb was to sing in the 
choir, dressed as an angel with azure wings, 
and sing an Easter greeting to the Arch- 
duchess at the great banquet in the town- 
hall on the Easter Monday. 

The mother’s heart trembled with some 
anxiety for the child. 

But the boy was only trembling with the 
great longing to be allowed to sing once more 
to the blessed Saviour among the children. 

It was given him. 

At first the voice trembled for joy in the 
verse he had to sing alone, so that the choir- 
master’s brows were knitted with anxiety ; 
but it cleared in a moment, and soared with 
a fulness and freedom none had ever heard 
in it before, filling the arches of the cathedral 
and the hearts of all; and the beautiful Arch- 
duchess bent over to see the child, and her 
soft dark eyes were fixed on his face as he 
sang, until they filled with tears; and after- 
wards she asked who the mother of that little 
angel was. But the child’s eyes were fixed 
on nothing earthly, and his heart was listen- 
ing for another voice, the voice all who 
listen for it shall surely hear; and it said in 
the heart of the child, “ Suffer this little one 
to come unto Me. Thy sins are forgiven.” 

A happy, sacred evening they spent that 
Easter in the hermit’s cell—the mother and 
the two children ; the boy singing his best 
for the little nest, as before for the King of 
kings. 

Still a little anxiety lingered in the mother’s 
heart for the pomp of the next day. 

But she need not have feared. 

When the Archduchess had asked for the 
mother of the little chorister with the heavenly 
voice, the choir master had told her what 
touched her much about the widowed Magdalis 
and her two children ; and old Ursula and the 
master between them contrived that the mother 
should be at the banquet, hidden behind the 
tapestry. And when Gottlieb came close to 
her, robed in white like a little angel, with 
azure wings, and sang her the Easter greeting, 
she bent down and folded him in her arms, 
and kissed him. And then once more she 
asked him for his mother; and to Gottlieb’s 
surprise and her own, Magdalis was led 
forward, and knelt before the Archduchess. 

Then the beautiful fece beamed on the 
mother and the boy, and, taking a chain and 
jewel from her neck, she clasped it round 
the boy’s neck, and said in a musical voice 
with a foreign accent— 

“¢ Remember, that is not so much a gift, as 
a token that I will not forget thee or thy 


‘The raven was the angel. 





mother, and that I look to see thee and to 
hear thee again, and to be your friend.” 

And as she smiled on them the whole 
banqueting-hall, indeed the whole world, 
seemed illuminated to the child ; and he said 
to his mother as they went home— 

“ Mother, surely God has sent us an angel 
at last! But even for the angels we will 
never forget His dear ravens. Will not old 
Hans be glad ?” 

And the mother was glad, for she knew 
that God who giveth grace to the lowly had 
blessed the lad. All his gifts and honours 
were transformed, as always in the lowly 
heart, not into pride, but into love. 

But when the boy ran eagerly to find old 
Hans, and show him the jewel, and tell him 
of the princely promises, Hans was nowhere 
to be found ; not in the hermit’s house, where 
he was to have met and shared their little 
festive dinner, nor at his own stall, nor in 
the hut in which he slept. 

Gottlieb’s heart began tosink. Never had 
his dear old friend failed to share in any joy 
of theirs before. 

At last, as he was: lingering by the old 
man’s little hut, wondering, a sad, silent com- 
pany came, bearing slowly and tenderly a 
heavy burden, which at last they laid on 
Hans’ poor straw pallet. 

It was poor Hans himself, bruised and 
crushed and wounded in his struggles to press 
through the crowd, to see his darling, his poor 
crooked limbs broken and unable to move 
anymore. But the face was untouched, and 
when they had laid him on the couch, and the 
languid eyes opened and rested on the be- 
loved face of the child bending over him, 
bathed in tears, a light came over the poor 
rugged features, and shone in the dark, hollow 
eyes, such as nothing on earth can give, a 
wonderful light of great, unutterable love, as 
they gazed into the eyes of the child, and 
then, looking upward, seemed to open ona 
vision none else could see. 

‘Jesus! Saviour! Icandonomore. Take 
care of him, Thou Thyself, Jesus, Lord !” 

He said no more; no prayer for himself, 
only for the child. 

Then the eyes grew dim, the head sank 
back, and, with one sigh, he breathed his 
soul away to God, and such an awe came 
over the boy that he ceased to weep. He 
could only follow the happy, soul up to God, 
and say voicelessly in his heart— 

“Dear Lord Jesus! I understand at last. 
And thou hast 
let me see him for one moment as he is ; as he 
is now with Thee; as he will be evermore.” 
































ITH wee hands crossed on his bosom, 
Chill cheeks and faded eyes, 
And a heart that has ceased its flutter, 
Her soul’s one darling lies. 


Over the sweet dead body 
She bows in her anguish wild : 
**Dear God, I have none beside him! 
Oh, give me back my child !” 
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A SNOWDROP GATHERED BY GOD. 


By THE REv. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


There cometh nor sign nor whisper, 
And never a tear will flow ; 

But now on her broken spirit 
Hath fallen the sleep of wee. 


And lo! from the shadowy silence 
What phantoms are these that rise ? 

’Tis the might-have-been of the future 
Grows clear on her dreaming eyes. 








The baby has grown to manhood 

| That lies in his shroud to-day, 

And the brown of her own thick tresses 
- Has faded in weary grey. 


And ah, for the heart in her bosom! 

It is dead ere the death of her prime ; 

For the child of her soul’s devotion 
Has sunk in the gulf of crime. 


And she knows in its bitter fulness 
The crown and the flower of pain— 

The love that returned to her empty, 
The prayers that were all in vain. 








“© God, that Thy love had granted 
To lay him to churchyard rest 

While the baby-lips were loving 
And sinless the baby breast !” 


At the cry of her heart’s loud yearning 
The shadowy shapes have fled, 

And lo! on his little pallet 
Her baby. pure and dead. 


Flow, founts of blessed healing, _ 
Flow warm o’er the sleeping child— 

The snowdrop that God’s own fingers 
Have gathered undefiled. 
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BROKEN FRIENDSHIPS. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


—— the day when Alexander struck 

down Clitus, and then prostrate on the 
ground bewailed his furious act with cries 
and tears, how much misery has not the 
world seen brought about by misused and 
broken friendships ! 

For we are so needful to each other, the 
sympathy and good-will of our kind—at least 
of some among them—make up so large a 
portion of our happiness, that, if these fail us, 
their loss must needs, too, make our wretched- 
ness. Yet why should they fail us? Why do 
we hear that sad report given of close friends, 
given too, sometimes, of husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, “‘ They were a great deal 
to each other once, but a coolness grew 
between them and they are nothing to each 
other now”? Why do we see that sad sight— 
two who would once have met with eager 
greetings, now avoiding one another like 
the plague, or mechanically exchanging brief 
commonplaces ? 

Sometimes, indeed, it must be so. A 
moment comes, perhaps, when a man’s eyes 
are suddenly opened, and he sees the cloven 
foot he never suspected, or discovers that his 
regard has been wasted on a phantom of his 
own imagining. Then there is a terrible 
recoil, and nothing for it but to bury the | 
pieces of his shattered idol and forget it—if | 
he can. Even when an affection is not killed | 
outright—and deep affections take a great | 

| 





deal of killing—it may yet get such a grievous | 
wound as will be many a long day in wholly | 
healing, and to the end will leave an ugly 
scar. 

Sometimes too, noble friendships are hope- 
lessly marred by that unreasonable insatiable 
jealousy which, after years of brotherhood, 
embittered Bentinck’s devoted love for Wil- 
liam III., and entailed upon the king, ill and 
harassed as he was, an almost entire separa- 
tion from the man dearest to him on earth. 
And while one is exacting another is fickle, | 
delighting to flit, butterfly fashion, from one | 
friend to another, enjoying and deserting | 
each in turn. 

Or it may be that a bond which has been | 
very close relaxes imperceptibly, and yet 
surely, as men follow their divers paths in 
life. “Time, whose millioned accidents creep | 
in twixt vows,” does its work, and, absorbed 








in fresh interests, fresh duties, they find them- 
selves drifting farther apart with every passing | 


year. There is no help for it. They must 
let the tie slacken, only loyally cherishing the 
recollection that it has been a tie. 

But for once that friendships are thus 
inevitably broken, they will be broken many 
times when there is zo sufficient cause, when 
they might have endured, a mutual benefit 
and pleasure, until death cut them short. 

And, if we still ask how and why, what 
would the answer generally be? A wrong done 
or harsh words uttered, some stiffness or dis- 
courtesy of manner, some apparent slight or 
forgetfulness—one or other of these have 
been “the little rift within the lute, that 
by-and-by will make the music mute.” 

But surely things such as these need not 
sever, Ought not to sever, those who has 
called each other “ friends.” 

They would not if we understood each 
other and ourselves better, if we would make 
larger allowances, if. we would be more 
generous and less suspicious. For the remedy 
lies often in two words, first, frankness—and 
then, trust. 

We find that our friend has injured us ; we 
believe, we fear, that he has injured us wil- 
fully. But we might at any rate give 
him the benefit of the doubt, make known 
to him our indictment, and let him plead his 
cause. He may be able to clear himself 
entirely ; but if he cannot, he will at least, if he 
cares at all for us and our love, meet candour 
with candour, and own that heedlessly, pos- 
sibly half-unconsciously, he did give us good 


| ground for resentment. 


And if it is only his words and not his 
deeds that have troubled us, don’t let us 
leave them hidden in our minds, turning 
our milk of kindness into gall, when if we 
only tell him how they have wrought on us, 
he will perhaps tell us, in return, that they 
were repented as soon as they were spoken. 

Some one for whom we have looked long 
comes back to us after a lapse of years from 
the antipodes, and meets us as coldly and 
unconcernedly as if we had parted only an 
hour before. Some one with whom we have 
spent happy months of intimacy goes from us, 
promising to write often, to return soon, and 
no line comes to us, and we ‘hear of him in 
| the next street and never see him. 

So, prompted by our chagrin, we too 
; pretend to be indifferent, we too hold 
aloof and keep silence, while our hearts are 
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| 
aching. Would it not be better to try and | 
thaw these our friends with our own warmth 
of welcome, to remind them of our solicitude, 
and if we still win from them no response, 
then to ask them the question we have been | 
painfully asking ourselves, “What does it 
mean, this chilling demeanour, this strange 
neglect ?” 

But it hurts our pride to do this, we 
dread a repulse, and therefore it might be 
told of many, as of Roland and Sir Leoline, 
“They stood apart, ... like cliffs which 
had been rent asunder.” 

And yet the love can surely be but skin 
deep for which we won’t on occasion sacrifice 
our pride, and risk a repulse which is not 
really any humiliation. We shall not need 
to risk it very often, for the number of those 
whose smile or frown has power sufficiently 
to move us is generally not legion. We 
need never risk it a second time from any 
one, for they who will harden their hearts 
and shut their ears to our appeal have not 
that spirit in them of which true friendships 
are made; or, if they have, it is not there 
for us. They may have meant much or little. 
There may be a complete estrangement or 
there may still be plenty of affection and 
pleasant converse in the times to come, but 
one thing is certain—entire confidence, per- 
fect companionship there cannot be. We shall 
have done our utmost. We must accept 
the situation and swallow our disappoint- 
ment. 

But if our questions are gently put and 
gently met, then we shall have gained our 
brother, and moreover, something which the 
cold silence of reserve could never win for 
us; something which can perhaps only be 
won by such occasional questionings of each 
other, and yet which, being won, will make 
them henceforth altogether needless. 

For there will have grown up in us a clearer 
insight into the doings and the motives of 
those we love. We shall have found pro- 
bably that, with them as with ourselves, 
impulsive feelings, momentary provocation, 
or even mere blundering have often produced 
seemingly unkind deeds or cutting speeches, 
which, in their sober moments they would 
not endorse, and which did not in the least 
represent the ruling emotions of their hearts. 
We shall have found, not, let us hope (as 
Cowper held), that “the warmest heart only 
feels by fits, and is often as insensible as the 
coldest,” but that languor or pain, absence of 
mind, a fit of the blues, or that spasmodic 
shyness which is in some cases almost un- 





controllable, are apt to play strange tricks 


with people’s manners. And sometimes, it 
may be, we shall discover that the frigid 
hand-shake, the monosyllabic replies which 
we mistook for callousness, were the out- 
come of a too acute sensibility to thoughtless 
words or acts of ours, or of the instinctive 
effort made by a reserved nature to conceal 
strong feeling. 

We shall have found, perhaps, that, when 
we deemed ourselves forgotten or avoided, 
our friends’ thoughts were with us, and that 
they grieved more than we did over the 
urgent business, the hard necessity, that 
compelled them to pass our door or to leave 
our letter so long unanswered. 

So we shall have got the key to many a 
puzzle that has sorely exercised us ; and even 
when the key is not forthcoming, and it 
may not always be possible to give it, we 
shall still be able to believe that what has 
been may be again, and that, seeing such a 
little way as we do into the complexities of 
each other’s inner lives, we may easily go 
astray if we hastily assign our own meaning 
to each other’s outward acts. And in this 
way, by slow degrees, we shall learn the 
priceless lesson of trust. By slow degrees— 
for it is a hard lesson and takes some of us 
much learning. 

There are some men, and many women, 
whose own deep and steadfast feelings should 
help them, one would think, to credit others 
with like constancy, who are yet tormented 
by continual longings for the visible signs of 
affection, and morbid sensitiveness to their 
absence. Sometimes when such signs have 
been lately given, and are quite fresh in their 
memory, it seems to them indeed that these 
will suffice for ever, that they can need no 
further testimony of that which they know so 
surely. But a little while and the hunger 
revives, their confidence seems shaken—a 
word, alook, has staggered them—and those 
proofs which a while before had brought such 
full conviction seem to have lost their force. 
Old misgivings revive. Without the open 
manifestation of love they are unable to 
realise its existence, and are ready to echo 
Wordsworth’s mournful cry, “ Speak, that my 
torturing doubts their end may know.” 

So it is often, not only with the friends of a 
few months, but with the friends and com- 
panions of many years. Often, but not always. 
If we have taught ourselves to believe and 
hope the best ; if, exchanging that free speech 
which is the very life blood of friendship, we 
have fearlessly cleared away all clouds and 
left no thorns festering in our minds, then 
there may come a time when we shall feel 
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a faith which cannot be shaken by doubts, | pangs of jealousy; a faith which will burn 
which does not even crave for enlightenment ;| as steadily and brightly with “never clasp 
a faith which will know how painlessly to| of hand or meeting eye,” as if it were 
interpret averted looks, sharp words, and | daily nourished on soft words and tender 





churlish acts, and which is proof against the | 


caresses, 





THE LAST CENTURY 


AND ITS CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. ISA CRAIG KNOX. 


HE children of the last century! What 
volumes might be written about them, 
and the manner of men and women some of 
them became! What fair and tender pictures 
rise for us out of the past as we think of 
them! It wasa different world from ours 
in which they lived ; a sterner, and, on the 
whole, a less loving world. They were not 
considered so much as we consider our 
children nowadays. ‘There was more harsh- 
ness in their discipline, more repression of 
their affections ; still there was abundance of 
happiness among them then as now, for 
“the world was beautiful, and they were 
young.” 

Of those little lads in their quaint costume 
of knee breeches and tiny tailed coats, play- 
ing at mimic war and mimic oratory, some 
were destined to become famous by sword 
and pen, to change the fate of empires, and 
to work still more potent changes in the 
mighty realms of mind. And those diminu- 





tive maidens in mob cap and tippet; have | 


not the names of many of them become | 
household words for their social tenderness, | 


cases the truth lies between the two. The 
weaker natures are warped, or deformed, by 
a system of education, or set of influences, 
overwhich the stronger would have triumphed. 

The same discipline will mould a man of 
heroic temper or turn out a moral coward. 
Or perhaps it is Jacob’s wrestle with the 
angel: he obtains the blessing, but goes 
henceforth halting. 

The predominance of inborn qualities 
meets with endless illustration. The passion 
for tale-telling is born with Scott; the chief 
enjoyment of his school days being to escape 
with a chosen friend to the hills round Edin- 
burgh, and in some solitary and romantic 
spot recite to each other alternately in- 
terminable tales of knight-errantry, battle, 
and enchantment, which were continued 
from one day to another, without any thought 
of bringing them to an end. On the other 
hand, something of the healthy tone of his 
writings was undoubtedly caught from the 
beautiful surroundings of his early days. 

Byron, again, is a misanthrope at three. 
Moore relates that while yet in petticoats, on 


their happy wit, their noble intellect, their | being reprimanded for soiling a new frock in 
Christian philanthropy, the influence they | which he had just been dressed, he fell into 
rained so sweetly on their world and on ours? | one of his silent rages, seized the frock with 
Would we not be content to know that our both his hands, rent it from top to bottom, 
own time, which presents so many contrasts | and stood sullenly setting his censurer at 
to theirs, and so much that is undoubtedly | defiance. A less known story is told of his 
in advance of theirs, should produce an | early school days at Aberdeen, which exhibits 
equal amount of lofty and noble character, | another mood of his, made up of scorn and 
an equal amount of moral and intellectual | malice. A little boy, the child of an honest 
worth ? | burgher, appeared one day resplendent in a 

It is interesting to catch a glimpse of the | coat, not of many colours, but of many 
conditions under which the children of the | buttons, and Byron, sitting behind, employed 
last century became the men and women | himself in deliberately cutting off the doubt- 








they were, and to watch the strife of the | 


twin factors which go to the formation of 
human character—the natural endowment on 
the one side, the outward discipline on the 
other. These powers are constantly striving 
for the mastery, and one or other as con- 
stantly prevailing ; so that one set of people 
hold that everything is due to the latter, 
while another set maintain the paramount 
influence of the former. As usual in such 





less admired embellishments. Much of his 
morbidity was doubtless due to his mother’s 
unhappy temper, which could so warp her 
mind as to allow her to insult the misfortune 
of her child ; and with al] his genius, Byron’s 
views of life and character are essentially 
distorted; both nature and early training 
contributing to this result. 

The British navy, as it existed in the 
last century, hardly appears to be a school in 
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which tenderness was likely to be developed, 
and yet look at Cuthbert Collingwood. At 
eleven years of age he is standing weeping 
bitterly on the deck of the man-of-war which 
is to bear him away from home and friends. 
The first lieutenant comes up to him, and 
seeing him so young and in such distress, 
speaks to him with kindness and encourage- 
ment. Whereupon the grateful child takes 
him to his box, and presents him with a huge 
piece of plum cake. All the rough discipline 
of the great sailor’s life left the two traits of 
character visible in that incident unchanged, 
his affection for home, and his peculiarly 
homely kindness and generosity. He was 
beloved by his men to such an extraordinary 
degree that many would weep when he 
quitted a ship. When they were sick he 
visited them daily, and went into the 
minutest details that concerned them. As 
might be supposed, he hated the lash, and 
substituted for it such punishments as extra 
duty or stoppages of grog. He was always 
thinking of home, and longing to rest there ; 
and in one of his letters to his daughter, he 
reminds her to give a shilling to an old 
gardener for weeding some trees. 

Equally characteristic was the childish fear- 
Jessness of Nelson. One day, when a mere 
infant, he wandered out into the woods near 
his home in Norfolk and lost himself. When 
‘search was made for him in the evening, he 
was found sitting contentedly by the margin 
of a brook which he was unable to cross, and 
when wonder was expressed that he had not 
been driven home by hunger or made frantic 
with fear— Fear, grandmama !” he said, “I 
never saw fear. What is it?” And is not 
the spirit of his famous signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” to be 
found in this story of his school days? 
When he and his brother William, on their 
way to school one morning, were overtaken 
by a heavy fall of snow, they agreed to 
return home. Their father, however, desired 
them to set out again, and left it to their 
honour whether to come back or to proceed. 
The snow became deep enough to have jus- 
tified their return a second time, and William 
began to falter ; but Horatio would persevere. 
“‘We must go on,” he said ; “ remember, it 
was left to our honour.” Nelson, too, was 
singularly tender-hearted, as we all know, 
and he also began the rough life of a sailor 
at the early age of twelve. 

The discipline to which the boys of the 
last century were subjected was, as a rule, 
much more severe than anything people in 
our days have the least idea of. At school 





the rod was used as no man in his senses 
would dream of using it now. Johnson 
accounted for his knowledge of Latin by say- 
ing, My master whipped me well, without 
which I would have done nothing.” His 
coarse-grained though essentially noble na- 
ture did not suffer in the process; but there 
is ample testimony to its evil influence on 
others, and there is no doubt that it fostered 
the brutalities which, at no very far back 
date, disgraced our public schools. The 
refined and gentle Cowper, whose talents 
and conduct rendered him faultless toward 
the masters of his school, suffered insults and 
cruelties from his schoolfellows at West- 
minster which he never recollected but with 
anguish. And these insults and cruelties 
were the results of a system in which insult 
and cruelty were treated as the handmaids of 
instruction. 

A very striking testimony to the severity 
both of parents and teachers, and also to its 
pernicious effects, is furnished by the Rev. 
John Newton, the friend of Cowper and joint 
author with him of the well-known “ Olney 
Hymns.” Newton was barely seven years 
old when he lost his mother, who was a 
pious Nonconformist, and whose sole occu- 
pation, she being in delicate health, was the 
education and training of her only child. 
“JT could not have been more than three 
years of age,” he says, “‘ when she taught me 
English, and at four I could read with pro- 
priety any book that offered.” The year 
after his mother’s death his father took a 
second wife and he was sent to school, 
‘‘ where,” he tells us, “‘ the imprudent severity 
of the master almost broke my spirit and 
relish for books. With him I forgot the first 
principles and rules of arithmetic which my 
mother had taught me years before.” His 
father also was distant and severe. “I am 
persuaded he loved me,” he says, “ but he 
seemed unwilling that I should know it. I 
was with him in a state of fear and bondage. 
His sternness, together with the severity of 
my schoolmaster, broke and overawed my 
spirits and almost made me a dolt, so that 
part of the two years I was at school I nearly 
forgot all that my good mother had taught 
me.” 

Mrs. Sherwood tells us that it was the 
fashion in her early days (1781) to wear iron 
collars round the neck, with a backboard 
strapped over the shoulders, and that she 
was subjected to one of them from her sixth 
to her thirteenth year. It was put on in the 
morning and seldom taken off till late in the 
evening. “I generally did all my lessons 
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standing in stocks,” she tells us, “with this 


| stiff collar round my neck. At the same 


time I had the plainest possible food, such 
as dry bread and cold milk. I never sat on 
a chair in my mother’s presence.” Mrs. 


| Sherwood was a remarkably strong and 
| healthy girl, otherwise it does not appear 


probable that “ Henry and his Bearer” or 
“The Fairchild Family” would ever have 
been written. One can almost fancy that 
this treatment she experienced took effect on 


_ her literary style and produced its constraint 


and stiffness. ; 
The religious teaching which the last 


| century gave its children was like the disci- 
| pline which it enforced upon them—harsh, 


formal, and severe. The discipline was 
indeed only the outcome of the dominant 
religious ideas of the time. The catechisms 
of the churches were the appointed, and it 
may be said the only, text-books of this 
teaching, and there was little or no attempt 
to render them more easy to the childish 
understanding. Allover Scotland the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, with its one hundred and 
seven lengthy answers to the deepest pro- 
blems of religious thought, was committed to 
memory by children of all ranks and ages ; 
and in spite of its grand definitions and the 
noble roll of its language, the results were 
anything but enlightening. The Divine 
Being was regarded as a hard taskmaster, 
and duty was enforced by fear rather than 
by love. The teaching of Christ and Chris- 


| tianity as we now understand it was hardly a 


part of the system at all. 

From all this the ideas and practice of our 
own days is a powerful reaction, and like 
all reactions it is likely to be carried too 
far, if indeed it has not already passed the 
boundary-line of safety. It is not necessary 


' that girls should stand till ready to faint with 


fatigue in the presence of their mothers, but 
it is far more dangerous and unseemly that 
the mother should fatigue herself while the 
daughter remains in pampered idleness, and 
that all the observances of filial respect 


| should be omitted and forgotten. In- 
_ dulgence in food and drink has taken the 





place of over-restraint in these matters, and 
unquestionably the former is the more dan- 
gerous extreme of the two. And where is 


the sweet gravity, the noble seriousness, of 
maiden and youth? Have they not given 
place to the frivolity and dissipation of a 
continual craving for amusement, which 
parents and public alike conspire to gratify 
to the utmost ? 

The celebrated Mrs. Delany tells us that 





she was sent to school at six at the house of 
a lady who took twenty scholars at a time; 
but her studies cannot have been very severe, 
for when at fifteen she retires into the country 
with her family she is kept, she writes, to her 
“stated hours for practising music, reading, 
writing, and French,” and after that she was 
expected to sitdown and work. In the after- 
noon her father read to the family circle, and 
in the evening she was called upon to make 
up a party at whist with her father and 
mother and the minister of the parish. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was 
ten years old when the present century began, 
was sent down at that age by the Earl, her 
father—she had lost her mother when she 
was four—to be educated in the country, 
under the care of an old woman who had 
been her mother’s nurse. She was simply 
taught to read, and write, and sew. Every- 
thing else she taught herself—learning Latin, 
French, and Italian by the help of grammar 
and dictionary alone. 

Mary Russell Mitford has left us a delightful 
picture of a free and happy childhood. She 
was born in 1787, and was the only child of 
a country doctor of good family. Her mother 
was the daughter of a clergyman. She could 
read the Whig newspaper when she was 
three, but beyond reading she seems to have 
done little enough till she was of age to go 
to a boarding-school, and that was not till 
she was ten or eleven. In the winter she sat 
reading ballads in her father’s library. In 
the summer she lived in the garden—an old- 
fashioned garden full of old-fashioned flowers, 
such as she loved, and wrote about, and cul- 
tivated to the end of her life—or in the 
grassy orchard, her father and his dogs for 
playfellows. One sees the fair little girl sitting 
on “the dear papa’s” shoulders while he 
races her round the orchard till she is obliged 
to hold on by his pigtail, or seated before 
him on his horse’s neck as he makes his pro- 
fessional visits, the pair followed by a trusty 
old groom. But though the “ handsomest 
and cheerfulest,” and also the best beloved 
of men, Dr. Mitford was by no means the 
prudentest. He squandered his own and 
his wife’s fortune on horses and dogs, and 
was already reduced to poverty when his 
little Mary retrieved his fortune for a time by 
winning a lottery ticket for £20,000 on her 
tenth birthday. It was after this that she 
was sent to a boarding-school and set to 
work at “ French, Italian, history, geography, 
astronomy, music, singing, and dancing.” But 
she could not have advanced very far in this 
course, which it takes away one’s breath to 
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enumerate, for at fifteen, like Mrs. Delany, 
she was back again among her beloved books 
and flowers. 

Mary Somerville also has given a charm- 
ing account of her childhood, spent in the 
small town of Burntisland, on the coast 
of Fifeshire. There she played, a solitary 
happy child, in the sea-side garden, wading 
among the rocks, and becoming familiar with 
all the natural objects within her reach. Her 
mother taught her to read the Bible, and to 
say her prayers morning and evening, and 
thus laid the foundation of a religious life, at 
once simple and profound. Beyond this she 
was taught nothing. She grew up a wild 
creature till she was between eight and nine. 
She pulled the fruit for preserving, shelled 
the peas and beans, fed the poultry, and 
looked after the dairy, and ran about the 
links. Her father, a celebrated naval 
officer, afterwards Admiral Sir William Fair- 
fax, was shocked on his return to find her 
such a savage, and began to read with her 
the “Spectator” and Hume’s “ History of 
England,” but with this exception things 
went on as before, and the clear strong brain 
which was one day to master the highest 
branches of human knowledge, was allowed 
to grow into vigorous life in freedom and in 
joy. Whenshe was ten her father said to her 
mother, “ This will never do; Mary must at 
least know how to write and keep accounts.” 
Mary gives an amusing description of her one 
year at the select young ladies’ school to 
which she was sent, where, though perfectly 
straight and well made, she was enclosed in 
“stiff stays with a steel busk in front, while 
bands drew my shoulders back till the shoulder 
blades met. Then a steel rod with a 
semicircle, which went under the chin, was 
clasped to the steel busk;” evidently the 
same instrument of torture as that mentioned 
by Mrs. Sherwood; and in this she and 
the younger girls had to prepare their 
lessons. And these were the lessons they 
learnt in 1810; a page of Johnson’s “ Dic- 
tionary,” the rudiments of French and English 
grammar, and writing. The method of teach- 
ing, she tells us, was extremely tedious and 
inefficient, but the religious difficulty was 
got rid of in a very summary fashion. Some 
of the girls being Presbyterians, and others 
belonging to the Church of England, Miss 
Primrose solved the problem by taking them 
all to the kirk in the morning, and to the 
church in the afternoon. 

Mary Somerville seems to have forgotten 
the little she acquired at this school, for we 
find the future mathematician learning the 





first four rules of arithmetic at thirteen ; but 
she read everything within her reach and 
drew down upon her head the strictures of a 
maiden aunt, who said to her mother, “I 
wonder you let Mary was¢e her time in read- 
ing, she never sews any more than if she were 
a man ;” whereupon Mary was sent to the 
village school to learn plain needlework. 
And she not only learnt it, but practised it 
through life with evident pleasure and profit. 

Might not the example of Mrs. Somerville 
do something to convince the anti-needlework 
party in the great pinafore controversy which 
has recently been raging that needlework is 
not unfavourable to the development of 
mental power? And if she, the greatest mis- 


tress of science in her own or any other age, | 


the chosen friend and correspondent of the | 


first scientific men of Europe, found time and 
use for her needle, surely the wives of poor 
men, with little daughters to clothe, must 


find it a greater comfort still to be able to | 
use it with the ease and skill acquired by | 


early practice. 

Space fails in which to deal with a still 
larger section of the child-world—as it 
lived in the past. The children of the poor 
have no memoirs, but their condition finds 
its record in the history of their times. 
That record, during the time we are dealing 
with, was unfortunately a very dismal one. 


The last quarter of the last century witnessed | 


the splendid series of mechanical inventions 
from which the factory system took its rise, 
the destruction of the ancient domestic in- 
dustries of spinning and weaving, and the 
population which had followed these indus- 
tries driven within the walls of the factories, 
men, women, and children—a miserable and 
conquered race. They had striven blindly 
against the new force, but it had prevailed, 
and for a time they were its slaves, because 
the slaves of their ewn necessities. 


As the | 


system developed, greater and still greater | 


numbers were employed, and feebler and 
feebler human force was used, and the rush- 
ing of the iron wheels drowned the cry of the 
children— 


“* Who were weeping in the play-time of the others 
In the country of the free.” 


Children of tender age were required to 
toil sometimes from three o’clock in the 
morning to ten at night, with only fifteen 
minutes for breakfast, thirty minutes for 
dinner, and fifteen minutes for tea, and this 
for six weeks together in busy times. In 
some instances the regular hours of work were 
from six o’clock in the morning to eight at 
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night. Revolting cruelties were practised to 
keep the little ones at their protracted toil, 
often resulting in deformity, sometimes in 
death. It was not for another quarter of a 
century that the evils of the factory system 
were fully revealed, and that the sacrifice of 
youthful life alarmed the minds of thinking 
men for the stability of the national welfare, 
while the cruelty by which that sacrifice was 
consummated roused the consciences and 
hearts of the nation and enlisted the efforts 
of all good men in their suppression. 

In 1802 Sir Robert Peel obtained the 
passing of an Act restricting the hours of 
labour to twelve per day, to be taken between 
the hours of six A.M. and nine p.m. To us 
it appears almost incredible! Many of these 
evils lasted far into the present century, but 
to it belongs the glory of having swept them 
away and planted in their stead a noble 
system of national education yet in its in- 
fancy ; but destined one day to embrace 





every child in the land. 


Comparing the childhood of the last 
century with that of our own day, the advan- 
tage clearly is with the latter. The contrast 
in some respects is bright enough to shame 
the pessimist out of his unlovely creed. It 
seems as if our whole world had gone nearer 
to the glow, not of the poet’s starlight, but 
the light of the Divine Fatherhood—the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. In the love freely showered upon 
them, in the knowledge, the wit, the genius 
devoted to their service in literature and art, 
in the share they occupy, not only of private 
thought, but of political consideration, our 
century might well be called the Golden Age 
of children. Well that it isso. They can- 
not have too much of love; they cannot be 
too happy; but they can easily have too 
much indulgence, and this is our danger, and 
a pressing one. Let-us take heed that we 
do not teach them to think enjoyment and 
pleasure the end of life, and well-being more 
important than duty. 





FOR WINTER. 


“ The saying that is written, Death shall be swallowed up in Victory.” 


"THE glades of flowers, the groves of song, 
The banner-leaves—they are no more ; 
The silver beech, the elm, the oak, 
Are like gaunt wrecks along the shore. 


Yet Beauty hath her secret place, 
Where, hidden, she is working still, 
Waiting for her appointed time 
To come to light and show her skill. 


And we to-day, amid the waste 
And silent woods, do surely know 

Once more our flowers and birds shall come, 
Once more the waste and silence go. 


We eat and sleep, and Beauty toils 

With tool of wind, and frost, and shower, 
Till out the waste and silence come 

The leaf and song of summer hour. 


The soul of man is still and waste, 
Yet Beauty hath in it its shrine, 

And toils unseen for wreath and song 
Than earth’s more: fair, as more divine. 


We see not beauty in mankind, 

Nor hint of future sweet-voiced spring ; 
And doubt if this vast weary sight 

Can ever change to such a thing ; 


But let the bright, green woods, at length 
Out of the blasted winter wrought, 
Plead with us for a truer hope 
Of all that’s hidden in God’s thought. 


Thank Him! His power that clothes the earth 
Is power and /ove within us men ; 
The Eden lost, but fairer far, 





Is sure, therefore, to come again. 
B. W. G. 
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LETTING HIM KNOW; OR, SENDING JESUS WORD. | 
By THE Rev. S. A. TIPPLE, AuTHOR oF ‘* ECHOES OF SPOKEN Worps.” 


HO that reads the New Testament has | sorrow. Lazarus lies prostrate beneath a 








not often pictured, or tried to picture 
to himself, that quiet Judean hamlet in the 
woody hollow on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Olivet, called Bethany : trying, especially, to 
catch a glimpse of the modest country-house 
shaded by fruit-trees—almonds, and pome- 
granates, and olives—where the young man 
Lazarus, lived in company with his two 
sisters Martha and Mary, and where, during 
His visits to the neighbouring Jerusalem, 
Jesus had learnt to find repose? Who has 
not«seen. “/im crossing the threshold with 
slow, weary step, as the sun went down 
behind the crest of the hill, and entertained 
within, reverently and tenderly, by the happy 
family, while He spoke to them of many 
things concerning the kingdom of God— 
many things, perhaps, which others less 
simple-hearted and devout were not privi- 
leged to hear ? 

Those tenants of the hospitable cottage, 
in the secluded upland village—I wonder 
whether they were really, as some have sup- 
posed, the children of Simon, the leprous 
Pharisee, whose terrible affliction had caused 
their separation from him, and left them to 
set up housekeeping for themselves; and I 
wonder, too, whether the brother was really 
the same with the youthful possessor of great 
wealth to whom our Lord was so strongly 
drawn on first meeting him, and whom He 
may well have sought out afterwards and 
made acquaintance with, until the intercourse 
between them ripened into close friendship ? 
Both these things may have been ; we cannot 
tell. 

This, however, is certain, that the bachelor 
of Bethany and his maiden sisters were 
among the chosen intimates of Christ, and 
had grown to be very dear to Him. Often 
had He lodged beneath their roof, and found 
in their society, solace and cheer. And how 
it had delighted them always to receive Him 
and minister to His wants when He was 
labouring in the city near by! It was so 
good to have Him sitting there in their 
midst ; life seemed a different thing, and God 
nearer and more real, when He came. O 
the blessed hours they had spent in listening 
to His sweet, solemn talk, while the night fell 
and the silence deepened around them ! 

But just now He was far away, beyond 
Jordan ; and just now, in the quiet house 
among the trees, there was trouble and 





sharp attack of one of Palestine’s malignant 
fevers. He has been getting gradually 
worse and worse. The case is threatening. 
“‘O, that the Master were here!” sigh Martha 
and Mary, as they kneel beside the sufferer, 
anxious and alarmed. And at last, when all 
has. been done that can be thought of, and 
done in vain; in the .extremity of» their 
distress they make up their minds to let: Him 
know—to have tidings of their state conveyed 
to Him.. Forthwith, somebody is dispatched, 
bearing with him across the country, \Grief’s 
message to Love. 

“Therefore his sisters .sent unto’ iHim, 
saying, Lord, behold,-he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” That was all, you see. ‘Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick ;” yes, 
that was all they felt it needful to say. It 
was but aword; yet the briefest word, the 
merest hint, would be quite enough, con- 
sidering the ear upon which it would fall; 
for there is no necessity to set forth every- 
thing, in speaking out of our sadness, to one 
who loves us, and in whose love we confide. 
A few broken syllables will do for the 
purpose of telling Him how if is with us, of 
enabling Him to understand what it is that 
we feel and mean ; He takes in, ina moment, 
the sense of our groans. Other people might 
want to be told a good deal, but He does not. 

This is a great comfort. There are times 
when you cannot say all the burthen that 
weighs upon you, when you pine to be 
known without talking, and at such times 
iove will interpret at once; though you do 
nothing but sigh, you will feel that you are 
understood. Thank God for the friend who, 
in the dark and stormy night, is able to 
translate at a glance our dim signals of dis- 
tress, and can gather from them without 
difficulty how the ship is shuddering and the 
white-faced crew are despairing in the 
trough of the angry sea. It is an infinite 
blessing to have such a friend, to whom, with 
a dumb spirit possessing you, you need not 
be talkative in order to be revealed; and 
such a friend there is for every one of us in 
Christ. Whoever else may fail to perceive 
what is meant, He never does:» Who that 
prays at all has not known what it is to have 
yearnings of soul which, he cannot find how 
to express, which he tries in vain to utter? 
Well, what a comfort it is to remember at 
these moments at whose feet you lie! He 
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sees there and then, perfectly, the heart secret | mother’s tears; who healed the leper, calmed 


for which you have no fit language. 
But notice another thing. All that the 





| the demoniac, and wept with Martha and 


Mary at their brother’s grave: and then I 


sisters of the sick man were anxious about | think—He knows my present trouble: the 
was, that Christ should be /o/d of their| God who looked out through those com- 


trouble. 
them—“hat they were willing to leave. They 
had no suggestions to offer, no appeal to 
make; they only wanted to let him know 
how it was with them. “Oh that he knew!” 
was their feeling. We can imagine the 
satisfaction with which they saw their mes- 
senger start down the hill; and how, as they 
went back to the still chamber to watch and 
wait, it would rest them so to think, “by 
such an hour He will know.” 

We have cares and sorrows, perhaps, that 
we should not wish to show to everybody. 
From some folk, indeed, we would rather 
take pains to hide them. We think of their 
prying curiosity, their cold, hard ways, their 
fondness for drawing lessons from one’s 
troubles and gossiping about them; and we 
say to ourselves, let chem be kept outside the 
sanctuary of our pain if possible. If we meet 
these people, down go the blinds at once, 
that they may not look in. We can’t help it. 
We make an effort in their presence to con- 
ceal or disguise what is going on in our 
breasts ; we draw ourselves up, and begin 
to talk lightly, and try to smile—sometimes 
how vainly !—rather than they should know. 
But the dear, good, wise-hearted friend, 


| whom we have learnt to love and trust, and 


whose sympathy is always ready—what a 
great relief it is to be able to reflect that Ae 
knows! The mere fact that he is /o/d, seems to 
make the grief less bitter and more bearable. 
And shall there not be ease to us in telling 
God? something very helpful in the assurance 
that the great Father in heaven Avows ? 
When I am in sore trouble, trouble perhaps 
that I cannot speak of, and must need bear 
almost alone, my thoughts wander back to 
old Palestine, following the footsteps of 
Him who spoke those tender and beautiful 
parables ; who sat weary in the sultry noon 
on Jacob’s Well, telling the strange woman, 
to her wonder, “all things that ever she 
did ;” who beheld the multitudes, and was 
* moved with compassion on them, because 
they were as sheep having no shepherd.” I 
walk by the way with Him who drew nigh to 
the poor fishermen in the midst of their toil 
and danger on the midnight sea; who took 
little children in His arms and blessed them ; 
who stopped the funeral procession passing 
through the city gate, at sight of the widowed 





As to what should be done for | passionate eyes, whose power wrought through 


those wonder-working hands, whose love was 
expressed in that noble and generous heart, 
He knows my present trouble. And I can 
never think thus, without being soothed and 
strengthened; it makes the darkness less 
dreadful, and painful things less hard to 
bear. Whether Lazarus recover or die, let it 
be enough for our patience and peace to be 
able to reflect that the Lord knows how 
sick he is, and what black care sits by the 
cottage hearth in Bethany. 

But do not let us finish without just 
noticing the plea, the special plea, made for 
their brother, in the sisters’ message to 
Christ. What do they say of him? how do 
they describe him whose case they would lay 
at the Master’s feet, and commit to the 
Master’s consideration? “Lord, behold, he 
whom thou lovest is sick.” ‘That was the way 
in which they instinctively sought to lay hold 
upon and arrest Him,.in the midst of His 
labours beyond Jordan. Not he who loves 
thee, but he whom thou lovest; not he who 
is so devoted to thee, but he of whom thou 
art so fond. O! unconsciously wise souls! 
Souls that blindly felt and expressed how 
much stronger are the claims that men come 
to have upon us through our loving them, 
than through their loving us! So it is. 
When am I most powerfully constrained 
to succour and comfort? Not when I am 
greatly loved, but when I have learnt to love 
greatly. Herein lies their power to obtain out 
of our fulness, and to command our services 
—that we love. What hold can the child 
ever have upon its mother, to make and 
keep her thoughtful for it, patient with it, and 
ready always to pour herself out for its good, 
like the hold which it has upon her in her 
own motherly love? And such is our grand 
hold upon the Lord our God: not that we 
are in some small measure loving Him, but 
that He is unspeakably full of love to us. 

Not because I have repented and wrought 
righteousness ; not because I am seeking to 
do thy will and striving to walk in thy ways, 
O my Father! but because Thou art what 
Thou art, and lovest me, therefore am I bold 
to cast myself upon Thee, and to trust in 
Thee; therefore am I bold to believe that 
Thou wilt never cast me off, nor cease to 
answer my trust. 


’ 
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Ets Story of Struggle and Triumph. 
By L.N. R., AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


Il.—DURING THE EARLY CELTIC PERIOD. 


E must still detain our readers at some 
interesting points which lie at the 
threshold of our proper theme. 

The writers who have in various accre- 
dited volumes attempted to give a history 
of the Bible in England have always passed 
over the earliest times of its introduction 
as those of which there remain no authentic 
records. They sweep away King Lucius 
as a myth, have little to say for Claudia 
and Pudens, and even object to Bran as 
the father of Caractacus—mostly summing 
up this lack of information somewhat as 
follows: — That up to the year 440 A.D., 
when the Romans quitted the island, as 
it is testified that there were many Chris- 
tians and Christian churches, there mst also 
have existed not a few copies of at least 
portions of Holy Scripture, and especially of 
the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, and that these would be chiefly 
written in Latin, or many of them in Greek, 
which Ceesar tells us was understood by the 
Druids. We have some reason for think- 
ing that there may have been translations 
of portions in Syriac and in Celtic also ; but 
will pass on at present to notice the remark- 
able feature of this our nineteenth century— 
viz., that all unexpectedly, and from its very 
commencement, some archaic discovery or 
geographical exploration has turned, as it 
were, the light of a bull’s-eye lantern on 
things and places of historic interest which 
had been long lost in obscurity. 

Certain antique and inscribed stones, which 
had been for ages buried in the earth, have, 
in God’s providence, been one by one disin- 
terred, and either the originals or their fac- 
similes have come into the possession of 
England ; the languages of their inscriptions 
being likewise dead and buried have also 
had to find resurrection through many years’ 
labour and research of the learned men of 
Europe, by whom we have now been intro- 
duced afresh to the ordinary life and times 
of Egypt and Assyria—the two most ancient 
kingdoms of the old world—with which God's 
Book, older than these old but newly found 
stones, had first made us acquainted, as the 
tyrants and conquerors of His people Israel, 
and who were permitted to punish them 
for their sins. 

If these stones had come into the keeping 





of any nation, not known as we are as “ the 
People of the Book,’ they would have had 
no voice and found no readers. 


the arch of ancient history ; and, strange to 
say, one of them is a foundation stone in 
the history of Great Britain also, though we 
are coming to the final twenty years of our 
century before we have seemed to think 
much of that discovery. 

The nineteenth century began with the 
excavation of the Rosetta Stone, not far from 
the mouth of the Nile. It was found to be 
inscribed in three languages. Each one 
was a translation of the other, and the old 
Greek being the third, assisted in the inter- 
pretation of the Coptic and _ hieroglyphic. 
The inscription itself was non-important, 
except as it furnished an alphabet for the 
reading of all other hieroglyphics on the 
Egyptian monuments. It merely concerned 
the coronation of a king at Memphis, 196 B.c. 
A French expedition to Egypt was the first 
means of opening this sealed book of the 
past: but on the capitulation of Alexandria 
the Rosetta Stone was surrendered to the 
English, and presented by King George III. 
to the British Museum. 

Forty years of the century elapsed before 
the students of Europe were fully agreed 
on the laws of decipherment of the extinct 
picture-language ; and now, at the end of 
nearly forty more, we are to receive from the 
same ancient land, and expect to erect with 
due ceremony in London, a tall obelisk, 
which stood at first in the land of Goshen, 
but, in honour of Cleopatra, was removed to 
Alexandria twenty-three years B.c.; and 
hence it has the name of Cleopatra’s Needle. 
By means of the Rosetta key we learn that 
it was erected and partly inscribed by 
Thothmes III., in whose reign it was that 
Joseph died, and ¢hat Pharaoh seems to 
have used only the middle line of the shaft 
for his inscription, while two centuries later 
Rameses II. took possession of the vacant 
side spaces for his invocation to the sun, and 
in Ais reign were perpetrated the cruelties of 
the task-masters, which led to the Exodus of 
the children of Israel. 

This has, indeed, been the century of 
resurrection for dead languages. We have 





As it is| 
they have proved to be not only valuable for | 
their antiquity, but priceless as key-stones in | 
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another obelisk of far less dimensions in the 
British Museum, but which is a title-deed in 
old black marble, that has also singularly 
come into the keeping of the nation whose 
Celtic origin it most concerns. This was 
discovered by Mr. Layard in the Mound of 
Nimrod, or ancient Nineveh, in 1845, after 
his people had been digging all day in what 
seemed an unprofitable trench. He had 
decided not to pursue it further, when, just 
as he was leaving the spot, a corner of this 
treasure was discovered, lying on its side, ten 
feet below the surface. It was covered with 
pictorial bas-reliefs, between which were 
inscriptions in the Cuneiform or arrow- 
headed characters, and to decipher this dead 
language also its ancient key was making 
ready. 

Ten years previously to this exhumation, 
in 1835, Colonel Rawlinson, a young English 
officer on Persian service, happened with his 
troop to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Rock of Behistun, on the borders of Medea, 
and his attention was drawn towards ¢ha¢ with 
the remarkable figures and inscriptions upon 
it, carved at an elevation of four hundred feet 
from its base. 

Engaging a wild Koordish boy, who hung 
on with his toes and his fingers, this officer 
secured the pressing of softened sheets of 
paper into the well-graven forms, and the 
“squeeze” (so-called) brought down, with 
the raised appearance of letters for the blind, 
Babylonian and Assyrian characters, which 
were not only to be read themselves, but to 
serve in the interpretation of the Black 
Obelisk. 

Colonel Rawlinson thus gave to European 
savans fresh food for study ; but again nearly 
twenty years were needed for accurate and 
certain decipherment. The rock and the 
obelisk were fully read by about 1852, and 
on the obelisk at the foot of a procession 
of tribute-bearers to the Assyrian king Shal- 
maneser II. was found the following declara- 
tion: 

‘¢ The tribute of Yahua abil Khumri”’ [z.e., Jehu, son 
of Omri; note incidentally, says Dr. Margoliouth, the 
origin of the Khymric term a¢ for son], “silver, gold, 
bowls of gold, vessels of gold, goblets of gold, 


itchers of gold, lead, sceptres for the king’s hand 
and] staves, I received.” * 


The title “Son of Omri,” says Dr. Hincks, 
is equivalent to “The King of Samaria,” 





* “ Records of the Past,’’ vol. i. p. 41. We read of Jehu’s 
ey * reign of twenty-eight years in chapters ix. and 
x. of 2 Kings. He was appointed of God for the punish- 
ment of the House of Ahab; but he himself “‘ took no heed 
to walk in the law of the Lord ;” and in Hosea i. 4, we find 
oo this was to an avenging of blood on the house of Tcher 
ikewise. 





which was the metropolis of the Israelite 
Kingdom, and called by the Assyrians “ Beth 
Omri;” they called the people Gomeri or 
Gimiri. On the face of the Rock of Behis- 
tun, Colonel Rawlinson had noticed that 
the last figure in the procession of the cap- 
tives of Darius wore a Scythic cap, and that 
under this figure were written the words— 


“This is Sakuka the Sacan ;” 


and he identifies this race of Sakans or Sacz 
with the Gimiri, which was the Semitic term 
for the people whom the Aryans called Scyths, 
of whom the Sacz were the noblest tribe. He 
says probably both names originally meant 
nomads or “‘wanderers,” and in the old Celtic 
and German tongues Cimbri and Cimmerii, 
according to Plutarch, meant “robbers” and 
“ rovers.” 

To add one more to the string of orthodox 
authorities, Herodotus tells that in his time, 
about 400 B.C., there existed many traces of 
the Cimmerii on the northern coasts of the 
Black Sea, a nation who after a time spread 
southward into Asia Minor. The tribes of 
Gaels appeared to have crossed the Euxine, 
bequeathed their names to Galatia, wandered 
along the middle zone of Europe, occupied 
in an early age the North of Italy, giving 
their name also to Gaul, while under their 
other title of Cymry, or Celts, they formed 
and yet form (according to Michelet) the sub- 
stratum of the population of France, Belgium, 
and Lombardy, (the Vaudois were originally 
a Celtic tribe); while none can dispute that 
as pushed westward and onward by the great 
wave of Gothic and Teutonic races, they 
finally occupied the British Isles, where their 
remnants remain to this day, having an un- 
varying tradition that they came from the East, 
and their wise men, bards, and astrologers, 
or students of the stars, along withthem. In 
certain sheltered situations these Celts remain 
to the present time, unmixed with any other 
people, retaining, in spite of all opposition, 
their ancient language, and in the case of the 
Cymry of Wales, their ancient name. 

Thus therefore came the Celts into Britain, 
the old Japhetic race, which can be traced 
not only to the Crimea, but to Samaria, a 
large body of whom were to be found in 
Galatia in the days of the Apostle St. Paul. 
There is no doubt that he was the means of 
the conversion of many of them to Christ; 
and what so natural as that these “ Ost-men” 
or “ East-men,” the early missionaries of the 
race of converted Israel, should, under the 
pressure of some of the ten Pagan persecu- 
tions of those first three hundred years after 
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Christ, have followed the wanderers of their 
own kith and kin to the refuges in the far-off 
“isles” to which we find a reference in 
Isaiah xli. 1., where “ the people” were to 
renew their strength? 

At the time that Peter writes his first Epistle 
from Babylon (ch. ii. 11) to the “strangers 
and pilgrims” passing into Europe, some of 
them Gaels or Galatians (see ch. i.), they are 
pressing onward, either by way of the Mediter- 
ranean to Tarshish, or by way of the Danube 
and the Baltic to be whelmed in the troubled 
sea of the Celtic and northern nations, never 
to be known as Jews, but bearing the new 
name of Christians, coming, as Peter im- 
plies, as an offset from that early Chaldean 
Church which saluted, and was elected to- 
gether with them at Babylon. (1. Pet. v. 13.) 
| It seems their characteristic to have fixed 

their residence on islets, probably from the 
| comparative security they afforded, their 
| 
{ 





seclusion also giving time and opportunity 

| for prayer. The islands of the Hebrides 
| (Heber-ides ?) became their resort. Tyree, 
Oronsay, St. Kilda, are famous in Culdee 
story ; above all Iona. 

It is certain, says D’Aubigné, that before 
the end of the second century many churches 
worshipped Christ beyond the walls of Ha- 
drian. Columba found Culdees on Iona be- 
fore him, as the Kele De, men of God, were 
in Ireland, according to Dr. O’Connor, long be- 
fore St. Patrick, who himself speaks of having, 
in his early slave-life of seven years in Irel: and, 
come in contact with some of the “Ost men,’ 
Eas through them communicated with the 

Eastern Churches, which was his prepara- 
| tion for becoming ‘the Evangelist of Ireland. 
But the Hebrides—those who have visited 
that “ wonderland of rock and sea,” which 
| in varied weather presents such contrasts of 
| dreary moors and dismal hills and lonely 
| lakes, with the splendours that sunshine and 
| sunset can shed over the same, will never 
fee the transparency of the mountains, the 
| tich reds and browns of the coast, the silver- 
| grey rocks with their patches of rose-bell 
| heather; and here and there they will re- 
| member a crag overlooking the loch where a 
| Druidical arch or solitary pillar, “the stand- 
_ ing stones” or “mourning stones” of the 
| district, remain to tell of a priesthood long 
vanished away, or that only survived in their 
Christian successors, the Culdees. 

In the memoir of Bishop Ewing lately 
published there are some interesting sketches 
from his native Diocese of Argyll. He says, 
“Those who sail along these shores, and 
land in any of these mountain coves, will 








find in almost every bay the ruins of some 
ancient chapel or oratory. Small and weather- 
beaten and unroofed as it is, it is the church 
of some Celtic father, and his cell is close at 
hand, They were solitaries, these men sainted 
afterwards by Rome, such as Brendan, Finian, 
Fillan, whose name still marks their church, 
or the well beside it of that clear water pecu- 
liar to Argyll. There, among the grassy 
knolls, or under the cairn overgrown with 
fern and ivy, through which the foxglove and 
the wild rose lift their heads, sleep, and have 
slept for one thousand years (may we not 
say for eighteen centuries ?), the remains of a 
Christian apostle and his congregation. The 
dust of his Celtic brethren reposes in the corn- 
lands of England, in the fair fields of France, 
and amid the snows of Switzerland.” 

Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons in the second 
century, mentions the existence of churches 
among the Celtic nations, and laments the 
necessity of having to learn Celtic; as we 
are told in Hallam’s “‘ Middle Ages,” vol. iii. 
ch. ix., the great Italian missionaries were, as 
a rule, ignorant of the language of the Britons. 
A bishop, whose zeal had brought him from 
Rome to England, assigned as one cause for 
abandoning his task that he spoke nothing 
but Latin, of which the natives did not un- 
derstand a word. St. Augustine afterwards 
addressed the Anglo-Saxons through inter- 
preters obtained in Gaul. 

To return, however, to our pilgrim Gaels 
in Argyll, who, during the first and second 
centuries may have brow; ght with them in 
some Pheenician galley, first bound for the 
south of the island for commerce in tin, the 
letters of their apostles Paul and Peter, 
written in Greek—by the first inscribed to the 
Galatians, by Peter addressed to them with 
other missionaries. Arrived among their Celtic 
kin, wemay suppose themin some long summer 
twilight, when the sea was a sea of glass and 
the greys and pink purples of the rocky isles 
around seemed set in lakes of gold, discours- 
ing to a circle of listening Druids, who, won 
by Celtic sympathies, were willing to hear of 
the God-man, Christ Jesus, and of the wonders 
of His death and resurrection. -The poetic 
souls of the bards could ascend to a belief 
in miracles and in the supernatural. 

It is not beyond our credence that the 
Lord who had said, “Go ye and teach all 
nations,” may have been invisibly in the midst 
of many such Druidic companies, inclining 
their hearts towards Himself, and showing 
them through His messengers that He had 
now in His humanity made sacrifice for sins, 
which once for all had been accepted of the 
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Father, and must put an end to their bloody 
offerings on the altars of their Gilgals. 

He who in the days of His flesh had for- 
gotten to eat the meat that His disciples 
brought Him in a vision that they “ knew 
not of,” of fields of souls “ white already 
to harvest,” had just revealed Himself to the 
representative woman of Samaria (alas! too 
like in her impurities to Hosea’s Gomer), re- 
membering His covenant with the fathers 
as-He sat on the edge of Jacob’s well, near 
the grave of her ancestor Joseph (see John iv.). 

Is it not therefore in fair sequence to think 
of the same Divine Presence with these 
her modern Celtic kinsmen when—possibly in 
the same century—the news of the same 
“living water” was brought to them, “ Water 
out of the wells of Salvation” (Isaiah xii. 3), 
which the Druids who drank of it might 
again minister to the warlike and quarrelsome 
Picts and Scots, and Celtsand Gaels? The 
notion that the name of Pict was derived 


from painting their bodies is said now to be | 


exploded among antiquaries. /2cfa in Welsh 


meant a fighting man, and the word was also | 


derived from a root signifying a separated 
place or people. And probably as the pil- 
grim teacher returned to the recesses of his 
cell, prayerfully to study the sacred records 


certainly he would realise his own commis- 
sion to show forth to his Celtic brethren the 
praises of Him who had called them from 
darkness to light. 

We do indeed rejoice perpetually in the 
opening of the kingdom of heaven to ai? 
believers, and in all the missions of early 
GENTILE converts to a// kindreds and nations, 
and peoples and tongues. They yielded so 
speedy and so rich a harvest, that they could 
bear to be speedily tried in the fires of the 
fearful Pagan persecutions, from which the 
refugees among the British isles and hills 
were for a long space sheltered—though 
reached at last by the murderous edicts of 
Diocletian ; but still we see no occasion to 
dislocate what God hath joined together, or 
deny the first application of the part of 
Peter’s epistle referred to, with its distinct 
reference to Hosea, and by consequence to 
| Gomer and the Celts; for what was it but 
| the fulfilment of Noah’s prediction that **God 
shall enlarge, or persuade, Japhet, and he 
| shall dwell in the tents of Shem” ? 

Our present space allows of little reference 
| to the early tidings of the gospel in Wales, 
|or to the ¢hree Israelite teachers who are 
|said to have accompanied Bran when he 
| returned thither, after his co-captivity with 





of his Hebrew Rolls, side by side with his | the Apostle Paul in Rome. The school of 
Greek Gospels, he would, on reviewing the | Iltyd (one of these) was for generations con- 
labours of his day, turn back to Israel’s pro-| sidered the great centre of ecclesiastical 
phet Hosea, and muse on his first chapter | learning; and Llaniltyd, in Glamorganshire, 
on the ordained symbolic marriage between | is not the only place where his name is still 
Hosea and Gomer; perhaps the Culdee| preserved. Taliessin, the Welsh Bard, de- 
teacher would have clearer light from heaven | clared that “his lore was in Hebrew,” and 


than has been seen in subsequent ages on 
what that marriage meant. ad he not him- 
self been telling of God’s mercy to “ Lo- 
ruhamah,” and of God’s people to Lo-ammi ? 
Had he not been “ pleading with their mother 
in the wilderness” (Hoseaii. 2.)ascommanded, 


and opening to her in the valley of Achor | 


(or trouble) a door of hope? So that she 
should no more call on Baalim in the Cathe- 


| dral Cave of Iona, but listen, as did Nineveh, | 


to the prophet Jonah—Jonau meant “dove” 
in Hebrew—long before CoLumBa’s advent, 


| arid Jezreel, “ the seed of God,” was now to 
plead with Gomer, to bid her know the Lord | 
| as her true spouse, and be betrothed afresh 


to him alone, in faithfulness, and then to be 
sown in the earth for His glory (Hosea ii. 23). 
The more the pilgrim teacher studied Peter’s 
parting charge (1 Peter ii. g—10), the more 
direct and encouraging he would feel the 
apostle’s reference to the prophet’s utterance 


| eight hundred years before, and the more 


| some learned Welshmen maintain that they 
have records of ¢hrce diverse waves of Celtic 
| immigration to the European seats in the 
| oldest Triads; the first being very early in 
| the time of Moses, the second five hundred 
years later, and the third in the times of the 
apostles.” 

| How much of interest has been written on 
| the commercial intercourse between the 
Pheenicians and the shores of Cornwall and 
| other southern parts, rendering possible and 
probable the entrance of gospel missionaries 
in that direction, where individuals still re- 
tained until quite recently the Celtic tongue. 
Legends still linger amid the crags and 
caverns of the solemn cliffs, by furzy cairns, 
and in weird valleys, and down among the 
labyrinths of the ancient mines; visions of 
priests and hill altars, ‘‘ bearded men from 
Canaan,” “ Jews’-houses,” and “ Mara-zion,” 
“the bitterness of Zion,” that point in the 
| direction of Israel’s refugees. 
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ALFRED AND DORA. 
A Story for Children. 


; as were over, and with happy 
hearts Alfred and Dora Conway started 
on their walk to the neighbouring town of | 
Fairford, quite proud of an errand with which | 
their mother had entrusted them, and looking | 
forward eagerly to the purchase of a kite, for | 
which the brother and sister had long been | 
saving up their pocket-money in common. | 
It was a glorious day in early summer, and, in | 
the buoyancy of their youthful spirits, the 
children did not seem to have a care to 
trouble them. Even Carlo, as he frisked by 
their side, appeared to catch the contagion 
of their joyousness, They chased each other 
with merry shouts through the shrubbery, but 
when they came to the high-road they walked 
along more sedately, for the sun blazed 
brightly overhead, and they felt that they had 
a long walk before them to Fairford, and were ! 
afraid of being too tired to have any fun with | 
their new purchase on their return. 

As they turned the corner of palings which 
formed the boundary ofa gentleman’s grounds, | 
about half a mile from Morton and half a 
mile from Fairford, they suddenly. came in 
sight of an old woman seated on the rustic 
bench which had been placed there for the 
use of visitors to Fairford, who enjoyed the 
field walks around the town. At first they 
were startled, but only because they were 
taken by surprise, for the woman, who was 
very tired and careworn, had an air of re- 
spectability in her dress and in her demea- 
nour. By her side a little girl of about three 
years old was seated on the ground, and the 
old woman had laid down her bundle in 
front of her. As the children passed the old 
woman looked appealingly at them, but did 
not accost them in the whining, cringing tone 
of the professional beggar. In fact, it was 
Dora who began the conversation by saying 
to her brother— 

“* What a nice, dear little child! but how 
tired and hungry she looks !” 

The old woman caught her words, and 
replied. ‘ Yes, poor mite, she is very tired. 
We’ve come a long way, and we have a long 
way for tired folks to go yet.” 

“Can she walk, then?” asked Dora. 

“Well, not exactly, miss; she will run 
along a few yards, which rests my poor arms, 
but I have to carry her most of the way, and 
I am not so strong as I was once, and my 
old arms ache, and my feet are dusty and 
sore ; and they tell me it is half a mile more 
to Morton.” 











| rumiscuous charity. 


“Yes, I’m sure it’s just about that,” an- 
swered Alfred. ‘Father has gone there to- 
day. But why didn’t you get into a train ?” 

“Tt costs too much for a poor woman like 
me, and then I live a long way off the station. 
But little Sally has an aunt; she'll perhaps 
give me something to take me home again. 
The poor little thing has just lost her mother.” 

Having walked on a few steps on their 
way to the town, Dora said— 

“Oh! I am sorry for them, 
the old woman a shilling ?” 

“No! no!” replied Alfred; “we want it 
for the kite. Well, I didn’t mean that exactly ; 
but don’t you recollect what papa and mamma 
were talking about yesterday evening, about 
the sinfulness of giving money away without 
being sure of the character of the person to 
whom it is given ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember ; but this is such a 
nice old woman ; I’m sure she must be good ; 
and that poor little child! Do give her the 
shilling, and let us wait for the kite.” 

“I don’t so much care about the kite,” 
answered Alfred regretfully, “but I hardly 
think it’s right.” 

“Tt must be right to be kind to any one 
who looks as tired and hungry as that poor 
old woman does, I’m sure,” continued Dora, 
as they still walked slowly on. 

“But mamma said we were to find out 
where people lived, and always to ask her 
before we gave anything away. You know 
what she said—harm was done by promis- 
cuous charity—or some such word.” 

“ Oh, Alfred! I don’t know anything about 
You are thinking of 
You're a stingy boy, Alfred, not to 
Mamma would do it 


Shall we give 


the kite. 
give her something. 
herself, I’m sure.” 

“‘ Perhaps not,” replied the brother. “She 
may be only a tramp.” 

“No, I’m sure, she’s not,” replied Dora. 
“* How could she be a tramp? Give her some 
of the shilling, and let us get a smaller kite.” 

“We know where she’s going, and we can 
tell mamma,” said Alfred. 

““You were never so unkind before,” re- 
plied Dora, bursting into tears. 

At this Alfred turned round, and approached 
towards the woman, fumbling the money about 
in his pocket, when Mrs. Watkins, who had 
overheard some of the conversation, in- 
stinctively stretched out her hand. At this 
moment something reminded the boy of a 
former episo:le of almsgiving, and he abruptly 
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turned round again, taking his sister’s arm, 
with a determined air, and hurried her off in 
the direction of the town. Alfred had been 
just reminded of the reason why some months 
ago he had resolved to be guided by the 
wishes of his papa. 

About a year previously he had been 
accosted, just outside the shrubbery, by a 
professional beggar, who easily deluded the 
In fact, he resorted 
to no more elaborate fiction than the old- 


soldier trick, and the shedding of a few tears 
of maudlin drunkenness. The generous- 
hearted Alfred had given the worthless man 
the only sixpence he had in his possession, 
Two hours afterwards the old soldier was 
helplessly intoxicated, and became so noisy 
and violent that he had to be transferred to 
the lock-up. When called before the magis- 
trates, the tramp was called upon to give an 
account of himself; and Mr. Conway, as 
presiding magistrate, undertook to interro- 














gate him. 
the amusement of his brother magistrates, 
it came out in evidence that it was with 





| to his children. 
| though not actually bidden them, until they 


To his own consternation and | by the occasion, and spoken very seriously 


He had advised them, 


the money presented by his little boy that | grew older and wiser, to get to know where 
the vagrant had been enabled to put the | the needy might be, after they had consulted 
finishing-touch to his day’s dissipation. This | himself or their mother, and then, if de- 
was a lesson which Alfred had not for- | serving, to give their money to them. Poor 
gotten, though good-natured little Dora’s | Alfred’s gift had got a man to prison for a few 
taunts about his stinginess had nearly led| days. By a little care it might have perhaps 
the generous-hearted boy to forget all about | kept some poor hungry one, who for want of 
the old soldier. Mr. Conway had profited | it had stolen bread, out of prison. “ Don't,” 
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said he, “ make this case, Alfred, a reason 
for keeping your money, but only for not 
throwing it away. Be sure, my boy, not to 
get mean, as so many people do, because 
there is unworthy poverty in the world. 
There is plenty of worthy poverty too. Find 
that out, boy, help it with your pence, and 
God will love you.” 

There was a slight cloud between the 
brother and sister as they went on their way 
to Fairford, for poor little Dora was perhaps 
rather too young when the old-soldier case 
happened for it to make much impression. 
She had a kind little heart, and at every 
step she could not help thinking of the old 
woman’s pale worn face, and when they 
bought the kite she took no interest in it. 

“I don’t care what colour it is,” she said. 
“ T hope it won’t fly, that’s all.” 

When they had got out of the shop Alfred 
kissed his sister and said she was unkind to 
him ; and he told her, too, how ashamed he 
had felt when his father came back from the 
magistrates’ meeting, and told him that a 
man had gone to prison through his giving 
him a sixpence ; and then Dora kissed her 
brother and said, “ Well, let’s look quick 
home, and see if she zs good.” 


While they were gone, with aching legs 
and failing strength, poor old Mrs. Watkins 
had got out of the fields and into thé Morton 
road, when she was again obliged to sit 
down and rest. At the sound of passing 
wheels she languidly raised her eyes. A 
gentleman in the carriage, who was, rather 
curiously, none other than Mr. Conway, on 
his return from Morton, quickly remarked 
the deplorable condition of poor Mrs. 
Watkins. He got down, and after question- 
ing her kindly but searchingly, found that 
the dead mother of little Sally had been his 
ewn faithful cook, Eliza Tomkins, who had 
been induced to leave them to better her- 
self, as she called it, but in reality to marry a 
good-for-nothing reprobate, who had beaten 
her and then deserted her. The kind-hearted 
magistrate made Mrs. Watkins and her grand- 
child get into the carriage, and when Alfred 
and Dora came back they had. the great 
satisfaction of seeing the old woman in the 
kitchen with a plate of good roast beef 
before her, whilst little Sally was shyly eating 
a bowl of bread and milk. It was with a 
feeling of real.satisfaction Dora kissed Alfred 
and said, “I’m sorry I called you names.” 

The children then went out to fly tneir kite. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE, CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Jesus, when he left the sky,” Lesso 
wuke xi, I—13. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 


HAT are we to do with our troubles ? 

Everybody has troubles, little people | 

as well as big ones, home troubles, and school 

troubles—some which we make for ourselves, 
and some which others make for us. 

“T cried unto the Lord, and He heard me 
and delivered me from all my troubles,” 
said King David, long, long years ago. But 
I can tell you of a little child who cried unto 
the Lord, and He heard her and delivered | 
her out of her troubles, for God is no re- | 
specter of persons. Old and young and little | 
ones too, He cares for all. 

Lucy was a little girl who, like all other | 
little girls, had a birthday once a year. But | 
she was more fortunate than tens of thousands | 
of poor little girls, for she had always presents | 
on that day, many and handsome. This birth- 
day that I am to tell you about she began in 
unusual happiness, soon to change into, for 
her, unusual misery. 


Amongst the many /}a beautiful, blue parasol! 


| table, when; all smiles and hopes, she,entered 
ast-room, was one in a long,narrow 
It was the largest of all, and it was 

ee auntie, loving, generous, auntie. What 
could it be? It would, at least, be sure to 

be something very, very nice. Aftersahasty 

|and happy “glanice at. all the rest.of the 
things, Lucy begged mamma to, open this 

long, nagrow parcel. The string was cut, the 

| cover was unfolded, and lo ! a beautiful white 
| satin-paper- box, with gilt edges and gilt 
corners, appeared. But the box was not the 
present, it had something in it. So on tiptoe 
of excitement Lucy lifted the lid; still the 
present was not seen, only pretty lace frilling 
all along the edges inside the box, which 
| covered whatever there was beneath. 
could it be, with such a very pretty box to 

carry it and such delicate frills to cover it ?” 

thought delighted Lucy, and she turned the 

| frills *back and looked underneath, but only 

|to see a roll of paper. 

















| parcel. 





unrolled, when, what do you think she found ? 
It had a smooth 


presents which she found lying on the side- | white handle, which doubled in the middle, 


c What | 


Then the roll of | 
| paper was lifted out of the box and carefully | 
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a white silk lining, and a deep blue fringe ; 


and it was as delicate and pretty a thing as 
heart could wish. At the sight of it Lucy 
was in ecstasies of delight. At once she put 
it up and strutted round the room with it, 
happy as a queen. In a minute or two a 
thought struck Lucy. She went to the win- 
dow and, having looked out into the road, 
she turned to her mamma and said, in her 
most loving way, “Oh, mamma! do let me 
go out fora walk. It will be so nice to go 
“Well, yes, my dar- 
ling, you may go, though it is not a very nice 


day.” “And with my parasol?” asked Lucy. | 
“With your parasol!” exclaimed mamma, | 


and then, looking out of the window at the 
very dull, February sky, and with a smile on 
her kind face she added, “ There is no need 
of a parasol such a dull day as to-day.” 


Now this day was, as mamma had said, | 


dull, and mist lay on the fields. It looked, too, 
like rain. 


let me ‘take my parasol! it way be fine. The 
Do, dear mamma, do 
let me take it.” Now Lucy’s mamma was 
very fond of Lucy, and she did not want her 
to do a foolish thing and to be laughed at 


by all the girls of the village; so she said, | 
very gently, “No, my pet; you may go for | 
Then 
Lucy burst into tears, and forgetting that it | 
was unwise as well as:.naughty:to be. self- | 


a walk, but ‘not with your parasol.” 


willed, she said, “ Oh !hamma, it zs unkind, 
At length, as it was Lucy’s 
birthday, and her mamma was especially un- 


willingon that day to grieve her, Lucy was | 


permitted to go her walk and to take her 
parasol. Luey was delighted, but Lucy’s 
kind mamma was very sorry, almost angry. 
Gay and glad, away tripped Lucy down 
the village, all the way thinking how people 
must admire her blue parasol, then into the 
fields, to return home another -way. The 
footpath in the fields was of wet and slippery 
clay, and the clay stuck to Lucy’s boots. 
So as she was mounting a stile,—which was 
like a little ladder up one side of a hedge-bank 
and down the other,—at the top round her 
little foot slipped. She fell forward with all 
her weight on to her blue parasol, and sad to 


tell, crushed the beautiful silk into the mud, | 


Poor 
When she stood over her ruined 


and broke the handle right in two. 
Lucy! 


| treasure and saw what she had done, how 
; miserable she was, and oh, what tears she 


shed! She had hurt herself, but that was 
not the reason for her misery and tears—her 
mind was in trouble. 





But poor Lucy, almost in tears at | 
| her mamma’s decision, pleaded, “ Oh, do | 


Her first thought was | from them. 


of her mamma, then of her own self-will, 
then of what auntie would say. With a 
broken heart she picked up the parasol, and 
as best she could, rubbed off the dirt from 
the silk with her handkerchief. But what 
could she do with the handle? ‘“ Oh, what 
shall 1 do, what sha/7 I do?” she sobbed, as 
through blinding tears she looked at her 
broken present. Then Lucy thought of 
God, and of how her mother had taught her 
that God heard prayer, and she wondered if 
God would hear her prayer, and if He would 
mend her parasol, and help her out of her 
great trouble. Then she said to herself 
she would try. So away she trudged, looking 
for a quiet corner in the field, where nobody 
| could see her, and when she had found one, 
putting the broken pieces of the handle to- 
gether and pressing them with all her little 
might, broken-hearted and wretched, she 
kneeled down, shut her eyes, and prayed. 
It was an earnest prayer. Then she looked 
at the parasol handle and gently tried it, but 
it was broken still. And again she shut her 
eyes, and prayed even more earnestly than 
before, ‘‘ O God, do mend my parasol !”—and 
then, thinking of her own self-will—“ I zid/ 
be a good girl if you will. Oh, do mend it.” 
Then she opened her eyes again, and gently 
touched the broken part, but only to find 
that it was not mended. So poor Lucy 
had another good cry, and wished, oh, how 
much! that she had done what her mamma 
wanted her to do. But it was all too late 
now, and God would not help her. At 
length she arrived at her home, rang the bell, 
and at the opening of the door, rushed into 
her mamma’s room, told her mamma her 
trouble, and added, “and I asked God to 
mend it, and he won’t. I’ve been so naughty. 
Oh, mamma! do forgive me;” and she fell 
into her mamma’s arms and sobbed as if she 
must sob her little soul away. Now, the sight 
of the greatness of poor Lucy’s grief, and espe- 
cially the fact that Lucy had thought of God 
in her trouble, softened and pleased mamma 
so much, that she replied at once, “ Oh yes, 
Lucy, I'll forgive you; don’t cry so. Let us 
| pray together, my pet, that God may help 
| Lucy to give up her own will.” So what 
| Lucy most feared—her mamma’s displea- 
sure—passed away, and they prayed. And 
| Lucy loved her mamma more from that day, 
| and mamma loved her Lucy more. She had 
| another parasol, and, what was more precious 
| to Lucy, another and a better spirit. Andso 
| God answered Lucy’s prayer. She cried unto 
| God in her troubles, and he delivered her 
Only er way out of them was 


| 
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l 
one, and God’s way out of them was another 


—a way, too, as Lucy knew in the end, far 
better than hers. Hedid more than she had 
asked: He turned away the anger of her 
mamma ; He gave her, too, a whole-handled 
parasol; but he gave her far more—a wiser 
mind, a more submissive will, and the 
beginning of a happier, more loving, and 
more beloved life. 


SECOND EVENING. 





Opening Hymn: “ When, His Salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Matt. xxi. 1—17. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.” 

What kind of a road should we make for | 
Jesus? If Jesus would come to our house to | 
live with us, as he lived in the house of Mary | 
at Bethany, what sort of a greeting should | 
we give to Him? I once was in Liverpool | 
when the Queen of England was about to | 
pay a visit to it, and I went along the way 
she was to go. What a beautiful way it was ! 
Gorgeous banners on every side of it, arches 
of flowers and branches of trees, mottoes of 
“Welcome to Liverpool!” “Long live our 
noble Queen !” “ Glorious Victoria!” “ Eng- 
land’s Pride! and many others which, 
worked in all colours by thousands of loyal 
hands and fastened on the walls, were every- 


| to tell itself. 


youngest girl, made the heavens above ring 
with shouts of “Hurrah! God save the 
Queen !” 


Oh, what should the welcome be if 


the King of Glory were on the way! If| 


Jesus could have His wish, not waving 
banners, not floral arches, not pealing bells 
and booming cannon. The ladies and the 
boys would not wave handkerchief and cap; 
the old men and girls would not shout His 
welcome. ‘Their joy might be greater—yes, 
ought to be far greater—but to please Jesus 
it must find another and very different way 
We were reading just now 


how something like the Queen’s welcome to 
Liverpool was once given to Jesus on His 
way to Jerusalem. Before and behind Him || 
were people wild with delight and shouting, 
Boys and girls too were 


“ Hosanna!” 


where seen wherever the eye turned. Allalong J A 


the sides of the way were men and women | 


and children—thousands of them—poor and | §/,, 


rich, all alike eager to get a glimpse of the | 4 


royal face, all there early, waiting for hours, 
in drenching rain, too. The soldiers were 
there, the policemen were there, sailors from 
every land were there, the mayor, and the 
magistrates, and the merchants—all the town 
was there, joined together in happy expecta- 
tion. And all this grandeur and joy there 
was because it was the way of the Queen 
of England. Oh, what kind of a way should 
we make for the King of Heaven? If He 
were coming, with what arches, what ban- 
ners, what mottoes, what faces should we 
greet Him? 

And when the Queen came along the way 
that was prepared, what peals of joy rang! 
Bands of music played their sweetest, loudest 
strains ; the chimes of churches pealed as 
they had never pealed before; the cannon 
on the quay and on the ships boomed ; but, 
as though the many waving banners were not 
enough, and the loud playing music of bell 
and trumpet and roaring cannon failed their 
hearts’ gladness, every lady’s handkerchief 
and every boy’s cap became a banner, and 
every voice, from the oldest man to the 








ro ——as ” 


climbing the trees, risking their necks to 
break off the branches, competing heartily 
with the men as to who should get the big- 
gest and the most. I see the girls unfasten- 
ing their little gay shawls from their heads 
and shoulders, and crushing through the 
crowd to get near to put them on the ground 
for His ass to tread upon, and watching to be 
sure that it did really tread right on theirs. 
Yes, the children helped to prepare that 
way. They, too, were its band of music, and 
sang their happiest, loudest song. Few 
knew as the children did the pleasure of 
being with Jesus. He said many things they 
could not understand, but they understood 
Him ; they knew that He was their friend, 
that He loved them, and they loved Him 
too. The children would have done some- 


thing like this many a time before, it was 











amongst the number. I fancy I see the boys | 
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in their hearts to do it, but no old people, 
till now, led the way. 

It was not a very great affair, after all, that 
triumphal road—nothing like so grand as 
what it might have been and would have 
been to be worthy of Jesus. If all the roses 
of Paradise had been there to strew the 
way, and fairer banners than fairies ever 
made had waved, and all the choirs of 
heaven had gone before singing, and had 
followed after singing their choicest music, 
and all the golden harps, with the harpers 
that harp before the throne of God had 
accompanied the singers in their song, and if 
the thunders, charmed from their wonted 
blackness and anger into brightness and joy, 
had lifted up their voices in the Hosannas and 
the blessings—then the reception would have 
been altogether unworthy of Jesus. Still, 
Jesus liked that simple, rude affair ; for chil- 
dren had done it—children’s love was in it 
all. It had been a gala day for their little 
hearts, and so it had been a gala day for His 
heart. 

And so we learn something about Jesus 
from these children’s rejoicings. For Ais 
way, love prepares everything—the flags, the 
flowers, the bands of music, the pealing bells, 
the loud welcomes—all are love. It was a 
rough and steep road that Jesus was riding 
on; but there is nothing rough or steep to 
Jesus when He is loved. We all know what 
it is to feel like that, because we are all made 
in His image, as the Bible says. It must 
have been inconvenient, perhaps a little dan- 
gerous, to have branches and clothes roughly 
strewn under the feet of His ass: but there 
was neither inconvenience nor danger to 
Jesus when He was loved. Rough places 
were made smooth, crooked places were 
made straight, valleys were exalted, hills were 
made low, everything was easy, delightful, 
because everywhere was love. He was 
riding, not on the earth, but in warm hearts. 
There, and there only, is “the way of the 
Lord.” 

Now, when the Queen was about to go to 
Liverpool, she sent a message to tell the 
people she was coming. So Jesus sends a 
message. John the Baptist was one mes- 
senger, Isaiah was another messenger, Paul 
and John and Peter were other messengers, 
and all your friends who tell you of Jesus are 
His messengers. And they have all one 
message, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
You remember the rest of John’s message, 
“ make straight in the desert a high way for 
our God.” “A high way for our God!” Is 
that the work for boys and girls? “A high 





way for our God!” Yes; and it is easier for 
a child than fora man. Your heart is “the 
desert.” Your dove is “‘the way.” To be 
happy because you love Him and because He 
loves you, and to sing your happiness—that is 
“ preparing” the way. When you rejoice in 


the Lord, and are glad because He pardons | 


you and will save you and loves you, then 


“the desert” is no longer a desert to Jesus. | 


It blossoms. It is like a great rose-tree. It is 
beautiful to Him. 
become smooth, and there is no spot in all 
the fair heaven that He would choose before 
it. 

THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus who lived above the sky.” Lesson: 
Mark xv. 1—20. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

There are two ways of making people do 
difficult things. 


ment. That way we will call the driving 


Way. 


But there is another very different and far | 


more excellent way which makes people do 
things quite as difficult to do, indeed things far 
more difficult, and do them more quickly, 
more thoroughly, and with a really happy 
heart. What do you think that other way is ? 
It is the way Jesus speaks of when He says, 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” This way is not the driving way. It is 
the drawing way. All the disciples of Jesus 
are drawn. Well now, what is it to be drawn ? 

You have perhaps seen a needle lying on 
the smooth surface of a plate, following a 
loadstone which somebody was moving about 
underneath the plate. Wherever the load- 
stone went under the plate, there the needle 
went, following on the surface of it. The 
needle was drawn by the loadstone. Now, 
Jesus to men’s hearts is like that loadstone. 
When the heart is near to Him it feels drawn 
to Him. Peter, and James, and John, and 
Mary, and Martha, they all felt something in 
that fair, dear life, for which they left their 
homes, their ships, their all. They wanted 
to be near Him, to follow Him wherever He 
went, and never to leave Him. 

To be drawn by Jesus is a powerful 
thing. But that is not all. His power over 
men makes them more happy than any- 
thing else they have ever known. The 
needle as it follows the loadstone has no 
feeling ; it is neither glad nor sorry. So the 
drawing of Jesus is not like that. It is 
more like what the drawing of honeyed 





All its rough places have | 


One is by using authority, | 
commanding them, and if they won’t do it | 
without, by using threatening and punish- | 
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flower is to the busy little bee ; the bee is 
glad to be drawn, it is a pleasant and a joyful 
thing. ‘Fo get to the attractive sweet it will 
travel far on its weary little wings, humming 
all the way, as if for very joy; and when it 
arrives, how eagerly does it thrust its little 
tongue into the delicious store and drink 
delight ! 

Now, what the sweetness in the flower is 
to the bee, that Jesus is to those who know 
Him. Hedraws by His sweetness. People 





go to Him for the higher life and the nobler 
joy that they get from being near Him. 
And Jesus draws us to save us; so that, 


though being drawn by Him is a delightful | 


thing, it is a very serious one, too. One day, 
at the sea-side where I was staying, a steamer 
with many people on board was driven by a 
storm on to the rocks on the shore under the 
cliffs, and the sea, and the wind, and the 
rocks were breaking the steamer to pieces, 
and the big waves were leaping over it as 
they ran wildly towards the shore, and drown- 
ing the people on it. It was a dreadful 
day—the tempest was frantic, it rained in 
torrents, and it was bitterly cold; yet, as 
soon as I heard the sad news, I left my snug 
room and warm fire, put on my hat and coat, 
and set off at all speed to the place where the 
wreck was, to see if I could do anything to 
help to save the poor people from the dread- 
ful death which threatened them. Many 
people went there, too; among them brave 
coastguard-men. I found these trying their 


best to send a rope from the cliff to the mast | 
of the steamer, which was rolling and leap- | 


ing amongst the rocks and surf, almost 
buried in white foam, not far away from the 
cliff on which we stood. They were doing 
this to make a way for a chair on pulley- 
wheels that they had brought with them. 
What do you think they wanted to do with 
the chair? They wanted to send it along 


| the rope to the ship, then to get one of the 
| people on the sinking ship into it and pull 
| it back again to land. How we watched 
the men try to shoot this rope to the ship 
and fail, and try again, and fail again! and 
oh, how maddening it was to see them fail 
and fail again! but our hearts leaped and 
shouted for joy when at last they succeeded. 
The other end of rope was fixed fast to the 
steamer’s mast, then the chair on the pulley- 
wheels was pulled along from the shore to 
the ship, and then a woman was put into it 
—for brave English hearts always say “ Ladies 
first.” The woman safely in, the men on 
land pulled, and the chair began to move. 
Then how excitedly we watched the precari- 
| ous thing creep slowly along, fluttering in the 
| furious wind, dashed by the clouds of spray ; 
| we feared lest the rope should break, or the 
| poor creature should fall out of the chair 
| down into the awful, boiling surf beneath, 
‘and be, after all, lost! So the chair came 
| nearer and nearer and nearer, and our hearts 
| were almost in our mouths; we scarcely 
breathed ; for that moment nobody heard 
the roar of storm, nobody saw the rolling 


mountains of sea, or knew even that there | 


| was a wreck. Everything, all the world to 
us, as we stood breathless, hoping, fearing, 
was the woman. Another minute and she 
was landed. Yes, the woman was safe, and 
we wiped away moisture from our eyes 
which was not rain, and gave a ringing 
cheer, and we all felt to love her, and would 
have, every one of us, been proud to give 
| her our warmest room, our best food. Many 
| more persons from the wreck followed. Many 
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were washed overboard, but many were saved. | now. The loving life of Jesus had brought 
Now, the people in this sinful world are, in | the cords down to the cliffs. The loving death 
some respects, like the people in that sinking | fixed them to the steamer’s mast. With 
ship, and Jesus is like those good coast- | such a Jesus, not a soul in all the world but 
guard-men who drew them by the cords | must have hope. 
to land, and thus saved them. And I fancy,; One thing more. As Jesus is in heaven, 
but I don’t know, that I and those who | we cannot see Him. But if we read about 
anxiously watched that woman in the chair | Him in the New Testament, and think of 
as she came across the gulf between us and | Him, and pray to Him, we shall feel Him; 
that ship there among the breakers, are like for people often feel what they cannot see. 
tlie watching angels, and our welcome to | A gentleman that passed a little boy who 
her was like what theirs will be when Jesus | was standing still and looking up into the 
lands us, saved, in heaven. Be that as it may, | sky stopped and looked up into the sky, too. 
Jesus is the Saviour of the lost, and he saves | But as the gentleman could see nothing, he 
them by drawing them, drawing them from | said, “ What is there up there, my boy?” 
earth to heaven. “A kite, sir,” was the reply, “A kite! I 
Now Jesus draws by His love. His cords | see no kite. How do you know there is a 
are love, His pulley-chair is love. How sick | kite there?” Looking down at his hand, 
at heart we people on that cliff were, whilst | which held a stick with the kite-string to it, 
the brave coastguard-men were trying to get | and gently moving it up and down, the boy 
their saving cords to the perishing crew! | replied, “I feel it, sir; it pulls.” Now no 
What was it that made us so? It was one | man can see Jesus. Yonder He is, away up 
little word “ir.” Yes, that little word zf| in the heaven, just out of sight; but the 
made all the difference to the helpless people | heart /ze/s Him, by the cords of His love, He 
clinging to that doomed ship. Jf the men | Aw//s. 
could get the ropes across all would be} Now, my dear children, do you take hold 
well; but, if they could not, then, dreadful | of His love, that is, deieve in the love of 
to think, the people must be drowned. Jesus with all your young heart; believe in 
And Jesus uses that word If. He says,|it when you do wrong, believe that then 
“TI, #1 be lifted up”—that is, crucified, | Jesus loves to forgive you and to help you in 
cruelly nailed by wicked men to the cross— | every way that He can. That will draw you. 
“ T will draw all men to me.” ‘The death of | That will be Jesus drawing you—drawing 
Jesus on the cross was to show the dove of | you to be a Christian through life in this 





| Jesus. All His life showed His love. When | world, and drawing you after, you have done 
| a child at home, and a scholar at school and | with this world, into heaven, to be blessed 


|a boy at play in Nazareth, He was loving ;| with Him, and to be for ever where He is. 
| but His life at Nazareth did not give Him | 
| chance to show How loving He was. All | 





His life long, everywhere : in Capernaum, in FOURTH EVENING. 


| 
Bethany, in Jerusalem ; to all persons: with} Opening Hymn: “Lord, I would own thy tender care.” 
poorly people, making them better ; with | Lesson : Matt. xviii. 1—22. Concluding Hymn: Sun of my 
1 : soul, Thou Saviour dear. 

little children, standing up for them and | 

blessing them, with ignorant people, teach-| When people do wrong—old or young— 
ing them, with people who had done wrong, | they sometimes grieve themselves, some- 
patiently and gently helping them to be/ times they grieve their friends, sometimes 
sorry for it and to be better in time to come! | they grieve their enemies, but whomsoever 
in His whole life of thus doing good He was | they grieve or do not grieve, they always 
loving ; but all that busy, loving life failed to | grieve God. God is always sorry when peo- 
show How loving. So He had to be put | ple do wrong. People used to think that God 
upon across, and spit upon, and scourged, | had no tender feelings, that He was strong 
and mocked, and treated, oh, so cruelly! | and could be angry, but was never pained or 
before He could show to us how much, how | grieved. The poor heathen used to make 
wonderfully He loved. And when His heart | gods, as they called them, which had neither 
had been seen blessing those that hated | power nor feeling, out of wood or stone. 
Him, and brimming over with prayers to | They gave them eyes, but the eyes saw not; 
God for the good of those who killed Him, | ears but the ears could not hear; and hands, 
then He had shown all His love, and He| but they were quite useless, they could not 
said, “It is finished.” He had got the cords | handle. Of course such gods had no feel- 
across—the cords of love. No more “If” | ings, though it would appear that the people 
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who ignorantly worshipped them did not 
always think so; for I have read that they 
once severely punished one of them. Flowers 
and trees and crops were all dying for want 
of rain, and there would soon be no food for 
the people or for their cattle. So they prayed 
to a wooden god for rain, again and again. 
But no rain came. So then they dragged it 
out of its temple and gave it a sound thrash- 
ing. But, of course, it cared no more for 
their thrashings than it had cared for their 
prayers. 

But the true God sees and hears and feels, 
just as Jesus did. It makes a great differ- 
ence to him whether we are happy or miser- 
able, whether we are good or naughty. When 
we are happy, He is glad; but when we 
are naughty and miserable, He is very, very 
sorry. Then He is as Jesus was when He 
wept over Jerusalem. God does not weep, 





and they thought that to do so was the only 
way to get Him to forgive them. Even the 
children of Israel once did so. “They 
sacrificed their sons and their daughters | 
(106th Psalm) and shed innocent blood, | 
even the blood of their sons and their 
daughters whom they sacrificed unto the 
idols.” But we need not go so far away as 
the land where these people lived. Even in 
our own country, perhaps where we are now 
living, near to this very house, some child 
was once sacrificed to please God. I am 
glad we live in these Christian days, and not 
in the days when the Druids lived. For in 
those days, when they wanted God to help 
them in a battle, or to send them rain, or to | 
stay some dreadful plague from which men | 
or cattle were dying, they would go to the 
house of some person whose son, perhaps, was 
the dearest boy in the whole district. Then 


for He is a spirit. But God is truly grieved | they would drag him away to their temple 
in his heart, as Jesus was, and this He is/to kill him, the heart-broken father and 


because He loves us. 

Then what are we to do when we have 
grieved God? When you have done wrong 
and grieved a friend, what do you do? for 
God, whether He is pleased or grieved, is 
always your friend. If you are really sorry 
for what you have done, and wish you had 
not done it, you go to your friend and say 


all this, and kiss, or shake hands, and are | most beloved child. 
| fellow to the temple, strip him and bind him, 


friends. Something like that we have to do 
with God when we have wronged and grieved 
Him. When the prodigal was sorry, his 
father tell upon his neck and kissed him, and 
they were friends again. 
of Jesus: “If we confess our sins God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 

But people did not always know this. 
Before Jesus came into our world and taught 
us so, sinning people used to think that 
God, as children would say, would “ pay them 
out” for grieving Him if they did not give 
Him something to “ make it up and get Him 
to be friends again”! A very earnest man 
once asked, ‘“ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil?” Thousands of rams and 
rivers of oil! What a present for one man to 
give! But that was not all he asked. Listen 
to this. “Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgressions? the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” Which means,—Shall I 
sacrifice my little child to please God? Shall 
I kill the pet of my home to get Him to “be 
friends” again? How very dreadful! And 
there were people who did really kill their 
little children because they had offended God, 


| friends, they kill him. 
This is the Gospel | 





mother following and weeping and wildly 


| pleading and struggling; but all their cries 


and efforts would fail to save their boy. 


| They would beg to die in his place if the 
| priests would let them, just as your mamma 
| and papa would do if it had been one of you 
| who had been chosen. 


But, No, that cannot 
It must be a child that is slain, the 
So they bring the little 


be. 


and then with their sacred knife, amid his 
own shrieks and the agony of his helpless 
And all this, as they 
thought, to please God, to get Him to forgive 
their sins and “ be friends” again. 

All this was done in England befcre Jesus 
sent the good news of the Gospel that God | 
forgives all who are truly sorry for what they 
have done. Have we deceived, have we 
taken what we should not, have we told an 
untruth? God is grieved. Have we been 
selfish, or unkind, or disobedient? God is 
grieved. But the moment we are sorry He 
is glad again. He is more quickly glad than 
He was grieved, for He delights to pardon, 
but He does not delight to be angry. Yes, 
God does delight to pardon. All the blissful 
people-in heaven, when they were living on 
earth, delighted God by asking Him to for- 
give them. Again and again they did wrong 
and were sorry, and again and again they 
delighted God by seeking His mercy. That 
multitude that John saw, which no man can 
number, were once all wrongdoers; but 
they repented of their wrong, and confessed 
it, and were forgiven—tenderly, freely, joy- 
fully forgiven. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


danger of the country from the outcry of those who 
act this undignified part is at an end; but there is a 
general feeling that we have been on the very brink 
of «. war which, if it had been engaged in, would 


URING the whole of this terrible struggle | have been not only one of the darkest and bloodiest, 
between Russia and Turkey, there has existed | but also one of the most foolish of modern times. 
an apprehension that England might somehow be in- | England has a nobler work to do than to plunge 


volved in it. Since the fall of Plevna, which took 
place on December roth, when, after a fearful con- 
flict, the Russian troops carried the town by assault, 
capturing 40,000 prisoners, this apprehension has oc- 
casioned great uneasiness throughout the country. It 
was felt that this event formed a crisis in the progress 
of the war, making it clear that the Turkish armies, al- 
though they have fought with tremendous courage and 
tenacity, were outmatched by the forces of Russia. 
Voices were not wanting among us loudly to exclaim 
that ‘‘ British interests ’? demanded our interposition, 
even although at the risk or certainty of our having 
to draw the sword on the side of Turkey. The sum- 
moning of Parliament seventeen days earlier than 
the usual date of meeting, a step only taken under 
circumstances of grave importance, was regarded at 
first as indicating some designs of a military kind on 
the part of our Government, and was interpreted in 
that light by the Turkish authorities at Constan- 
tinople. A mystery was felt to hang over the 
councils of our Ministry, which gave occasion for a 
great number of disquieting rumours. Probably 
some of these were mere rumours; but it was well, 
indeed it had become absolutely necessary, that the 
public mind should be relieved by the more full, open, 
and responsible discussion of affairs for which the 
meeting of Parliament affords opportunity. The 
uncertainty as to what would be the course taken by 
our Government has had a very depressing effect 
upon trade, and was in many ways injurious. This 
anxious state of suspense has, however, been taken 
advantage of by many of our public men, including 
several eminent Christian ministers, and by an 
influential portion of the press, to inform the country 
of the facts of the case, with regard to our relation to 
the Eastern question, and to discuss their various 
bearings and the responsibilities arising out of them. 
The beneficial effect has been marked and obvious ; 
and the mind of the nation at large has been ex- 
pressed in a very distinct manner, that in this war 
England must have no part. The attempt to prop 
up the authority of the Turkish Empire in Europe 
by the expenditure of English blood and treasure is 
a proposal which needs only to be stated in plain 
terms to be at once rejected and condemned ; and 


| the highest authorities have shown that the excited 


fears which have found utterance as to the danger of 
Russian interference with the English route to India 
are largely based on misconceptions and positive 
ignorance, and at best are the result of unworthy 
jealousies and of premature and unwarrantable as- 
sumptions. We earnestly hope that the immediate 
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into this fearful fray, and it is only to be regretted 
that her influence in the settlement which will follow 
the arbitrament of the sword has been at all compro- 
mised by any who have spoken rashly, as though in 
her name. 


THE BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER GIRLS. 

The late Mrs. Nassau Senior was the means of 
calling the attention of Government to the inefficiency 
of our workhouse and district school system, especi- 
ally with regard to girls; and under her wise and 
indefatigable oversight the practice of placing these 
unfortunate and destitute children, thrown upon 
public charity, under the care of householders 
who were willing to take them in and train them for 
domestic service, was tested and developed. The 
Poor Law Board adopted what is known as the 
Boarding-out System in 1870, when Mr. Goschen 
was President of that department ; and in 1874 Mrs. 
Senior presented a report, based upon her own official 
inquiry and observation, which at once condemned 
the old workhouse and district school training, and 
gave an endorsement to the newly inaugurated 
method of caring for pauper girls, which has practi- 
cally secured for it a permanent place in our Poor 
Law administration. Miss Preusser has taken up 
Mrs. Senior’s work, and she has recently issued a 
report giving an account of the operation of the 
Boarding-out system in cases which she has carefully 
investigated. The report summarises information 
upon the working of the system, in ten districts in 
England, from 1870 to 1877. The statements made 
are very gratifying, showing that under the judicious 
oversight of local committees composed of ladies, 
there is no insurmountable difficulty in obtaining 
homes for these poor little ones, and securing to them 
many of the blessings and advantages of the home- 
life of which unhappy circumstances had deprived 
them. A glance over this report is quite sufficient to 
show the immense advantage of this system over that 
of the ordinary workhouse. The latter has an almost 
inevitable tendency to perpetuate pauperism; the 
former lifts children out of the pauper’s state. It 
appears too, according to Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., that 
the boarding-out system is much cheaper than the 
workhouse, and actually ‘‘ halves the cost of mainte- 
nance, clothing, schooling, and medical expenditure.” 
It is in this direction, surely, that we must look for a 
mode of dealing with the poor children of the 
country which shall.not only reduce a wasteful outlay, 
but which shall more worthily represent the Christian 
idea of compassion for the destitute. In appealing 
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for the formation and co-operation of ladies’ com- 
mittees for the object throughout the country, Miss 
Preusser forcibly says : 


“No home duties need be neglected by ladies if 
they look after the welfare of a few orphans ; board- 
ing out is quiet, unpretending, truly womanly work ; 
and yet, if carried out well, and if adopted all over 
England, how much influence for good it would bring 
for this and coming generations! How many miser- 
able girls would be rescued, saved, and made happy 
and useful, as self-supporting servants! How much 
evil subdued and counteracted! How much money 
saved to the ratepayers! How many good servants, 
now everywhere needed, would be trained! How 
many lonely, childless homes made happy and cheer- 
ful by the orphans! How much occupation and 
useful thought for ladies who are in want of more 
work and interest! How much blessing for those 
who give and those who receive ! ” 


This is a kind of work which needs womanly tact 
and skill, and which may worthily exercise the noblest 
womanly sympathies. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUNDS. 


On the first of January it was announced that the 
Mansion House Fund, for the relief of the sufferers 
from the Indian famine, had reached the splendid 
total of £500,000 sterling. We have noticed from 
time to time the progress of the subscriptions which 
have poured in for this object, and have also drawn 
attention to the manifold value of this noble expres- 
sion of national sympathy. The following summarised 
statement with regard to the contributions made to 
this object, is worthy of being placed on record 
here :— 


‘¢ The fund was opened on the 15th of August last, 
when, at the request of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Governor of Madras, the then Lord Mayor (Sir 
Thomas White) made a public appeal for help. The 
donation of the Prime Minister came by the first fol- 
lowing post, and those of her Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales the same week. Since then over 16,000 
separate donations have been paid in at the Mansion 
House, besides many more remitted direct to the 
bankers. The fund was distinct from those collected 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Blackburn, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Bradford, which were kept purposely 
quite apart, and sent to India. Dublin, however, 
contributed £13,000 to the Mansion House Fund, 
and a large number of cities and other towns through- 


| out the kingdom and in the colonies also sent their 


donations through the Lord Mayor. It is still not 
the case, as has been asserted, that the greater por- 
tion of the money received was obtained by the action 
of provincial organizations, for the bulk of the col- 
lection was contributed by private donors ; by bankers 
and merchants in the City; and through church and 
chapel offertories. The largest sum received in any 
one day at the Mansion House was £13,000. In the 
box outside the Lord Mayor’s residence over £1,000 
was contributed in coin by passers-by in the space of 
six weeks. The Central Relief Committee in India, 
at the head of which is the Duke of Buckingham, 
have all along been full of gratitude for the aid ren- 
dered by the English people, resulting in the saving 
of a vast number of lives, and in the prevention of 
much misery. Yesterday £8,500, including £6,000 
previously advised, was received through the Mayor 
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of Sydney, as an instalment of the contributions in 
New South Wales ; and £200 also came from New 
Plymouth, New Zealand. These sums brought up 


| the fund to the half-million.” 





This statement, it will be observed, does not include 
the special gifts for the relief of the famine-stricken 
districts contributed through the various missionary 
societies. These must amount, at the most moderate 
estimate, to something like £50,000. 

FRIENDS. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS DIFFERING 


Misunderstandings between those who have the 


| same good cause at heart are always to be deplored. 


We have felt this strongly in reading the correspond- 
ence which has arisen in connection with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s withdrawal from the Society for Pro- 
meting Christian Knowledge. Lord Shaftesbury has 
made public more than one reason for the course 
which he has taken. He has been dissatisfied for 
some time with the character of various publications 
of the Society, in some of which he believed he 
detected Popish doctrines, while others were deci- 
dedly Rationalistic in their tone and teaching. The 
last ground of offence, which has immediately led to 


the action of his lordship, is the publication of a work | 


entitled “The Argument from Prophecy,” by the 


Rev. B. Maitland, M.A. This little volume was 


issued under the sanction of the Christian Evidence 


Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, ef which committee Lord Shaftesbury, 


Canon Miller, and one or two other well-known | 


Evangelical churchmen were, we understand, mem- 
bers. Following the lead of Lord Shaftesbury, these 
gentlemen have retired, and Lord Shaftesbury has 
taken the opportunity to. use strong words as to the 
mischievous and unsound character of the book 
referred to. In this he has been echoed and sustained 
by one or two of the newspapers which are under- 
stood to represent Evangelical views. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s special ground of objection to Mr. Maitland’s 
volume is that it makes what his lordship regards as 
dangerous concessions with respect to certain parts 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, or rather, to put 
the case more exactly, with regard to the cnterpreta- 
tion of certain passages. Mr. Maitland, in developing 
an argument in favour of Christianity, from the fact 
of the fulfilment in it of many prophetic intimations 
contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, concedes 
that some of the passages’ which have often been 
quoted as having been literally fulfilled, cannot any 
longer be pressed in argument ; closer critical inquiry 
has shown that they could not bear the precise inter- 
pretations put upon them, or at Jeast has made such 
interpretations doubtful. It is felt, accordingly, that 
the use of these interpretations in arguments with 
sceptics (for to this class, be it observed, Mr. Mait- 
land’s book is addressed) was not likely to be of any 
avail, and must not be insisted-upon. We confess 
that to us this seems to be a perfectly intelligible and 
entirely sound position. Mr. Maitland has clearly 
stated his intentions in his preface. Admitting that 
the Christian mind will discover and perceive much 
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in the Scriptures which is true and profitable, although 
not admitted by the sceptic, he deems it best, in 
addressing himself to.sceptical readers and trying to 
meet their objections and difficulties, only to make 
use of arguments the force of which is likely to be 
felt. , We imagine that those who have had much 
personal experience in argument with modern un- 
believers, will not be slow to perceive the wisdom of 
an occasional use of this method, and the vast differ- 
ence there is between it and the too-ready abandon- 
ment of fixed and ascertained truths at the bidding of 
scientific, philosophical, and critical dogmatists. It 
is clear to us, however, after looking somewhat care- 
fully through Mr. Maitland’s book, that Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his friends have somehow confounded these 
two things. The authority and influence of the 
Bible have suffered much from the course taken by 
some of its most sincere defenders. Surely we do it 
the truest honour when we resolve that if criticism, or 
science, or learning, or anything else can bring us 
help to the understanding of this Divine word, we 
will use its light, not regarding it as at enmity with 
truth because it does not agree with interpretations 
which, in all good faith, but with less perfect know- 
ledge, we may have accepted. Our examination of 
Mr. Maitland’s book leaves not the shadow of a 
doubt upon our mind as to the sincerity of his 
endeavour to commend Christianity to the accept- 
ance of many who now reject it, and we think 
that his arguments are stated in a manner likely to 
command the attention and respect of those whom 
he specially addresses. In fact, we perceive clearly 
that his aim is exactly the same as that of Lord 
Shaftesbury, viz., to commend the Holy Scriptures as 
the Revelation of God and as the law of human life 
and conduct. Both are the sincere friends of the 
Bible. Lord Shaftesbury’s methods may suit some 
people; Mr. Maitland’s will suit others. 


POOR CHILDREN AND THEIR PLEASURES. 


The holiday season of Christmas and the New 
Year, which has once more passed away, has, accord- 
ing to good and established custom, been made the 
opportunity for the manifestation of much kindly 
thoughtfulness and generous compassion. While 
the homes of the prosperous have been brightened by 
happy family gatherings, and by the interchange of 
small tokens of affection, there has been many an 
endeavour to give a gleam of sunshine to the less 
fortunate ; and the distribution of food and clothing 
has been recognised as among the duties which 
belong especially to the Christian Church. Amidst 
all these remembrances one thing has been thought 
of which perhaps most of us had forgotten. Mr. 
James Knowles wrote a letter to the Zimes of New 
Year’s day reminding us that there were in the 
“pauper schools’? of London some five or six 
thousand children, “‘ whose fingers never—or hardly 
ever—close upon a toy of their own.” The writer 
proceeded to quote from several communications 
which he had received from those in charge of these 
schools and of their nurseries and infirmaries, simply 





telling how much the want of the pleasure which to 
ordinary children playthings give, was felt by these 
little ones. ‘The dreary winter hours must often be 
dreary indeed without any such solace. Many of 
these children also (says one kind friend of theirs) 
are often sick, and the days in the infirmary must 
seem very long with no sympathizing doll to talk 
to or picture to look at.”” Mr. Knowles mentioned 
several distinguished persons who had associated 
themselves as a committee for receiving toys, and 
contributions for the purchase of toys, and for 
distributing them among the little people on whose 
behalf he so touchingly pleaded. We were glad 
to notice that the appeal was completely successful. 
The Queen and several members of the royal family 
sent contributions, and multitudes of people would 
be sure to follow such an example. And so, we 
doubt not, that by this time thousands of eyes, 
many of them in prematurely worn and darkened 
faces, have sparkled with unwonted gladness at the 
sight of some pretty trifle. Mr. Knowles, in intro- 
ducing his proposal, remarks, ‘‘ It is a sort of relief 
in the midst of the many great and irremediable evils 
of life to come upon some smaller one which can be 
at once and altogether got rid of,” and he proceeds 
to speak of the evil of leaving toys and playthings out 
of childhood. It may be worth while to add, that 
though it is well for us to devote time and energy to 
grappling with the greater sorrows which afflict 
humanity, it is also well for us not to overlook the 
readiness with which we may alleviate the small 
troubles of those around us and diffuse by simple 
means a great deal of joy. 


DR. MOFFAT AND THE LONDON TURNERS’ 
COMPANY. 


With many of us, perhaps, it requires a consider- 
able effort of the imagination to realise the value of 
those ‘*‘civic honours,’’ which it is the custom of 
some of the ancient guilds of trades in London to 
bestow upon certain distinguished men. Dr. Moffat 
has been elected to ‘‘the freedom and livery of the 
Worshipful Company of Turners,” in consideration 
of his “ services to civilisation and geographical dis- 
coveries in Southern Africa.” The significance cf 
the distinction is intimated to the general outside 
public by the fact that the Company has previously 
enrolled amongst its members Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. 
Henry Stanley, Sir Samuel Baker, Commander Came- 
ron, and Dr. Atherstone—all of them names honour- 
ably connected with discoveries and measures which 
are gradually bringing Africa under the influence 
of civilisation. The particular reason why this 
respectable city company should undertake the 
special duty of recognising the merits of great 
African travellers and administrators, we do not 
know ; but such a use of its influence and energies 
cannot be objected to, and if it is able to confer 
any privileges upon its members, we hope that Dr. 
Moffat may yet long live to enjoy them. Amongst 
the benefactors of Africa, all will acknowledge that 
he occupies a foremost place. His labours in that 
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country—which he simply and graphically described 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for December, p. 166— 
extending over more than half a century, introduced 
to tribes of poor, naked savages, previously unknown 
to the white man, the arts of civilised life, as well 
as the blessings of the Gospel. The Turners’ Com- 
pany regards itself as in some sense the repre- 
sentative of the finer mechanical arts—in the interests 
of which the Company was originally constituted. 
With this, far less than with most of the other 
city companies in London, the name remains, 
although the practical duties connected with the care 
of the trade to which its name refers have sunk into 
abeyance. Its limited resources it devotes to the 
extension of technical education, in the different 
branches of trade which it represents, and we trust 
that this desirable end among others will be increas- 
ingly secured. Meanwhile, the tribute paid to Dr. 
Moffat brings into prominence the fact, insisted upon 
by the venerable missionafy, that in Africa civilisa- 
tion has followed the Gospel, and must follow it 
wherever it is carried. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS IN SCOTLAND. 


Ecclesiastical prospects in Scotland continue to 
command a considerable share of the attention of 
public men on both sides of the Tweed. The obvious 
effect of the abolition of patronage in the Presbyterian 
Established Church has been to present for discus- 
sion a new phase of the great Church and State 
question, and has stirred up the zeal of advocates 
both of Establishment and Disestablishment. Lord 
Hartington, too, in his recent Scotch visit, gave a 
new impetus to the controversy, considered especially 
from its political side, although his lordship spoke 
with the caution and modesty which are becoming in 
an Englishman when he ventures to touch upon the 
thorny and difficult problems presented by Scottish 
church affairs. It has become quite clear, even to 
those who had any doubt about it, that there is a very 
widespread, and it also appears a growing feeling 
among members of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
among Liberal Scotch politicians, that the time is 
drawing near when the question of establishment or 
disestablishment must be practically dealt with ; and 
there is certainly a largely prevalent feeling that some 
method will have to be found of withdrawing State- 
aid from an organization which the history of the 
Free Church shows may live and flourish apart from 
such a mode of sustentation. The Duke of Argyll, 
however, in an elaborate article of characteristic 
ability and eloquence, has defended the principle of 
church-establishment as it is applied in Scotland, and 
earnestly deprecated the severance of a connection to 
which he attaches extreme value. The subject is one 
which will bear an immense amount of argument, 
and which in Scotland, at least, need not excite the 
bitterness which has too often arisen out of its dis- 
cussion—even as a theory “out of the range of 
practical politics ”—in England. 

With respect to other matters, we observe with 
considerable regret, that there is a movement on foot, 





, : ‘ ca. 
among certain earnest friends of Protestantism in 


Scotland, for carrying out a formal course of oppo- 
sition against the proposed Scotch Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, to which we referred in our last month’s 
“ Survey.”” The Protestant associations of Scotland 
have lately held ‘‘an influential meeting in Edin- 
burgh, at which it was agreed to offer all possible re- 
sistance to the establishment of the Roman Hier- 
archy in Scotland, to put the law in force against 
those assuming illegal titles, and to prosecute any 
publisher or printer who might make them public.” 
This is surely a mode of putting on the armour which 
the best intelligence and truest piety in Scotland will 
on reflection disapprove. Is it possible that any 
thoughtful person, who truly wishes to carry out the 
teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, can fora moment 
look to such methods of defending His sacred cause ? 
It is not in this way that protection will be secured 
against the aggressiveness of Rome. To our minds, 
the proposal thus to bring the machinery of the law 
into action about a matter of this kind—the assump- 
tion of high-sounding but empty titles—and to 
attempt forcible repression of such pretenders to 
spiritual authority, savours of the distrust and fear on 
which we have commented strongly in the case of 
Spain. Scotland, of all countries, ought to know, 
and indeed, we doubt not, does know, that a little 
persecution (within such limits as the law and senti- 
ment of this country would now permit) would be 
one of the best things for the Papacy that could 
happen in this new enterprise. Persecute it and it 
will thrive ; let it be left alone, and the hollowness of 
a mere external parade will soon be discovered. But, 
as we value the spirit of Christ’s teaching and the 





interests of His kingdom—which are superior to the | 


necessity for worldly show and splendour—let us not 
fall back for our Protestant security upon measures of 
repression and intimidation, even of a legal kind. 
Such measures may well be left to the Papacy. 
POVERTY AND SUFFERING AT HOME. 

While we are compelled to give such sad promi- 
nence to records of the ravages of war and pestilence 
in distant parts of the world, we are not permitted to 
forget that there is just now, amidst the severities of a 
late winter, a great deal of suffering among our 
working population at home. The Bishop of London 
has been appealing for help for “ the lower strata of 
the labouring class,’’ who find a precarious subsist- 
ence in Stepney, the Docks, Bethnal Green, Shore- 
ditch, and other parts of the metropolis. Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., writes a sad tale of the terrible 
distress in the mining districts of South Wales, 
where, he says, ‘‘thousands of men are out of 
employ through no fault of their own.” In connec- 
tion with these and similar statements and appeals, a 
somewhat vigorous discussion has arisen as to the 
extent to which the working men 4re themselves to 
blame for slack trade and for their own present 
poverty. The argument has at any rate brought out 
the folly and short-sightedness of the system of 
“ strikes,” and may do something to prepare artisans 
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| and the necessities of which were also set forth in an 


| tions with the Papacy were thus antagonistic, and his 
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to shake off the bondage of trades-unionism, so far as 
it is a mere bondage. Meantime, kind and benevo- 
lent people will not omit to take account of the fact 
that in all seasons of prevailing poverty and distress, 
it constantly happens that the most feeble and irre- 
sponsible suffer the most acutely. And there are 
cases of necessity, too, in which we ought not to make 
the sole or even the first question, What does this 
man deserve ? 


THE NAVVY MISSION, 


We should like to keep before the minds of our 
kindly disposed readers, willing to help a good cause, 
the work among the navvies which was touchingly 
described in these pages in December and January, 


advertisement, which appeared with our December 
Number. The work referred to involves much cost of 
effort, self-denial, and devotion, which are nobly con- 
secrated to it. Perhaps, some of our friends may 
like to share the burden, at least of the pecuniary 
outlay. 


II.—_GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


convictions; and it is probable that the arrival of the 
two chamberlains who brought the Papal benedic- 
tion, and the administration to him, under the Pope’s 


| direction, of ‘the last sacrament of the Church,” 
i helped to calm the anxieties which would crowd in 


as the hour of departure drew near. His death has 
been greatly lamented throughout Italy ; the Italian 
people feel how deeply they are indebted to his cour- 
age, steadfastness, and sagacity in the choice of men 
capable of devising and carrying out great enter- 


enjoy, and for the bright hope which has dawned of 
a great future for that gifted but long unhappy and 
divided people. Having succeeded to the throne of 
the little kingdom of Sardinia in 1849, Victor 
Emmanuel, by a series of dramatic events, was able 
to declare himself, in 1860, amidst the enthusiasm of 
his subjects, King of Italy. This title has now passed 
to his son, who was born in 1844, and married the 
Princess Marguerite of Genoa, in 1868. The new 
king was proclaimed under the title of Humbert IV. 
immediately after the announcement of his father’s 
death. The young King and Queen have long been 
popular with the Italians, and they now enter upon a 
career of great opportunities. We trust that the 





Judged by human estimates of probabilities, death 
often seems strangely capricious. 
where no one looks for it; it lingers, often with an 
unaccountable delay, in cases where it is almost 
hourly expected. King Victor Emmanuel, at fifty- 
seven years of age, not much beyond what in many 
is regarded as the prime of manhood, has been cut 
off after a week’s illness by the disease known as 
pleuro-pneumonia. His death took place on Wed- 
nesday, January 9th; and the aged Pope, Pius IX., 
who has seemed so long to be on the verge of the 
grave, was able to send a message and a blessing to 
the dying king, whose lot it has been to play so im- 
portant a part in the movement by which the tempo- 
ral power of the Papacy was destroyed, and Rome 
became the capital of free and united Italy. This 
abrupt close of a remarkable career is in many ways 
an impressive and important event. The late king 
was lacking in many personal virtues and accomplish- 
ments, and his faults were not concealed. But he 
possessed gifts and qualities which singularly fitted 
him to be of immense service to his country, through- 
out the series of changes, trials, and struggles, by 
which Italy has been placed at length in an honour- 
able position among the great powers of Europe. 
The King was regarded as an enemy of ‘the 
Church,” and he was for years under the ban of | 
papal excommunication, in consequence of the intru- | 
sion of his authority into the states formerly under | 
the dominion of the Pope. But although his rela- 


character was marked by a disregard of morality, it 
is well known that he was always more or less under | 
the influence of the fears—partly superstitious, and 
partly arising from an uneasiness of conscience— | 


which were the effects of half-suppressed religious | 








The blow falls | 


rumours that those opportunities are likely, on account 
of the sympathies of the Queen, to be used in favour 
| of Papal ‘‘clericalism,” will prove unfounded. 


BRIGHTER POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


At the last moment—when, indeed, it seemed that 
the political temper of France could no longer bear 
the strain which for many months had been put upon 
it, and it almost seemed as if the course taken by 
Marshal Macmahon must lead to bloodshed—a sud- 
den change for the better occurred. The Marshal 
appeared to awake as from a foolish dream, and to 


endeavour to withstand the will of the country. He 
consented to the appointment of a constitutional 
ministry, or, as we should say in England, to govern 
by means of a parliamentary majority. This sudden 





ing in a most unstatesmanlike manner, has only 
illustrated more fully to observers of men and events 
the notorious lack of political capacity which dis- 


already been of the most favourable kind, and with 


| most graceful and generous readiness our French 





prises—and in this last faculty he was probably never | 
surpassed—for the political liberties which they now | 


discover that it was worse than useless for him to | 


confession that he had been for a long time blunder- | 


tinguishes the Marshal; but the effect upon trade | 
and upon public feeling generally in France has , 


neighbours seem to have frankly forgiven the man | 


who placed them in such a trying and perilous 
position. 


SPAIN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


While Spain rejoices that a bride has been found 
for her young king and the clouds of uncertainty 
which have hung in the political atmosphere of the 
country so long seem to be slowly clearing away, we 
are grieved to know that the prospects of religious 
liberty seem to become darker rather than brighter. 
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The influence of the Ultramontane party—adherents 
of the Papacy who disbelieve in nothing so much as 
in free speech, and who maintain the worst and most 
intolerant traditions of the Church with respect to 
the best method of repressing heresy—seems to 
prevail increasingly in the councils of the State. 
Attention has been called again and again in this 
country to the persistent efforts made by the Spanish 
opponents of Protestantism, during the past few 
years, to restrict the opportunities afforded to 
Protestants to practise public religious observances 
and to obey the dictates of conscience with respect to 
the propagation of their religious convictions. In 
1876 the order of the Spanish Government prohibit- 
ing the exhibition of signboards and other public 
intimations of Protestant efforts to sell copies of 
Scripture, and of arrangements for holding Protestant 
meetings for worship, called forth remonstrances from 
our English Foreign Secretary through the resident 
British Ambassador, which were replied to by the 
assurance that “ Bible-selling would not be in any 
way impeded so long as it was carried on in shops or 
stalls, or in such a manner as not to obstruct the 
thoroughfare, or contravene the police regulations 
then in force, or that might be adopted by the com- 
petent authorities.” This order, thus interpreted, 
although leading to some trouble and inconvenience, 
did not absolutely prevent Bible colportage. Now, 
however, it appears that a new order has been issued 
by the Spanish Government to the effect that all sales 
of Bibles are prohibited except in specially licensed 
shops, and that persons are not allowed to pive away 
copies of the Scriptures or to enter into any house or 
workshop for the purpose of speaking of doctrines 
other than the Romish. This is obviously intended 
to put a stop as far as possible to all aggressive 
Christian work in the country. Spain is thus 
disposed more and more to take her stand upon the 
old policy of restriction and suppression in her 
dealines with Protestantism. It is a weak and 
cowardly as well as a cruel policy, and must ulti- 
mately fail. The course of human events shows with 
ever-increasing clearness that both in civil and 
religious affairs a system which is based on mistrust 
of the people who are to be directed, and which is 
chiefly maintained by repressive threats and penalties, 
must break down. So it must be in Spain. But the 
process of emancipation is slow; and now the day of 
liberty seems far off indeed. Meantime, darkness 
covers the land, which contains in itself and its 
people so many possibilities of greatness, and the 
greatest patience and wisdom are needed by those 
who desire to spread the light of the Gospel there. 


BRITISH FRONTIER TROUBLES. 


It was hoped a month or two ago that our difficul- 
ties with hostile tribes in South Africa were over- 
come, and that a sufficient impression had been 
produced by the vigorous and active measures taken 
under the direction of Sir Bartle Frere, to remove 
any cause of further uneasiness. But it was not so. 
In Kaffirland fighting has been resumed of a more 











serious kind than had previously taken place, and, 
besides the Galekas, some of the other tribes, sup- 
posed to be friendly, have shown a disposition to 
support Kreli, the native leader of the hostile move- 
ment. Lord Carnarvon was recently waited upon by 
a deputation of London merchants connected with the 
South African trade, and he informed them that 
troops were about to be sent out immediately from 
England to strengthen the forces at the Cape. His 
lordship also stated that he thought there would be 
greater difficulty in our newly acquired Transvaal 
territory than with the Galekas, as a Zulu army, 
described as ‘* armed and organized on the European 
model,” and numbering 40,000 men, is threatening 
an attack. 

Our conflict too with a mountain tribe in India, 
on the Afghan frontier, does not seem yet to be 
at an end. With reference to our Indian frontier, 
Lord Lawrence has warned the English public that 
there are signs of the adoption of an aggressive policy 
on the part of the present Indian administration 
which may be a source of embarrassment ultimately. 
These collisions with uncivilised tribes are, it appears, 
an inevitable part of the experience of a widely ex- 
tended empire, but on every account they are to be 
regretted, and Lord Lawrence, who, of course, speaks 
with an authority on such a subject to which very few 
can pretend, is strongly of opinion that the military 
movements sanctioned by our authorities in India are 
indicative of a disposition to undertake responsibilities 
and to extend our borders in a way which, before we 
are aware, may plunge us into conflicts more costly 
even than the last Afghan war, which in money alone 
cost more than thirteen millions sterling. 


SAD NEWS FROM CHINA, 


We have referred more than once to the dreadful 
and long-continued famine which prevails still in the 


north-east of China. Horrors there seem to have 


been realised in their awful intensity, such as those | 


which the British Government in India and the 
British people generally have been striving so hard, 
and thank God ! to aconsiderable extent successfully, 
to keep at bay. Last year, as the Friend of China 
reminds us, their fearful effects were spreading dis- 
may among the hapless victims. The Chinese 
Government did little for the help of the afflicted 
districts, but missionaries, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, distributed aid which was supplied 
chiefly by the European and American communities 
of the “‘ open ports.” 


It would seem that now the state of things is even | 


worse than that described a yearago. The Chinese 
Government has been roused at length to action, and 
£130,000 has been devoted to the relief of the 
sufferers. 
appeal to England and America for help. We read 
too that the Chinese themselves at certain places are 
making an effort on behalf of their afflicted country- 
men :— 

‘“‘ The Chinese community in Hongkong are raising 
a subscription for the relief of the sufferers in Shansi. 


The missionaries of Peking are about to | 
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Although the Chinese in Hongkong have been heavily 
drained of late in the matter of subscriptions for 
various places, such as Chihli, Shantung, and Canton, 
the present appeal has been liberally responded to, 
and certainly a good beginning has been made. Mr. 
Chun Pat Nam, the Chinese Consul-General elect 
at San Francisco, heads the list with $1,000, while 
two anonymous subscribers follows with $1,000 
each, and the several Chinese banks another $1,000. 
Mr. Tong King Sing, the Chief Manager of 
the C.M.S.N. Company, has the matter in hand, and 
the accounts he sends out of the sufferings of the 
people in Shansi are indeed appalling. ‘The people 
there are said to be living on the corpses of their 
fellow-beings who die of starvation! and the strong 
are killing the weak for the sake of obtaining their flesh 
for food!’ No words can give a sadder tale, and we 
are glad the Chinese here are doing their best to 
raise subscriptions. The Governor of Fokien, Ting 
Futai, corroborates this account, and sends a letter to 
countrymen of his—advising them to be as liberal as 
they can in this movement. The matter of raising 


| 
| 





| respectable positions in native society. 


subscriptions is now in the hands of the Committee | 


of the Chinese Hospital here.” 


Modern means of communication seem to bring all 
the sorrows of the world to our door, and the woe of 
which we thus get glimpses baffles us by its appalling 
magnitude. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 

A GREAT CITY IN INDIA. 

We gather from the Christian Intelligencer the 
following facts, some of them painfully interesting, 
concerning the ‘‘ non-Christian native society of Cal- 
cutta.” The total population of the town at the 
time of the last census was given as 429,525; but, we 
are informed, ‘this figure represents the population 
of one half of Calcutta only, as it excludes the swarming 


population ofthe suburbs, and the enormous crowds of | 


those who flock into the city for daily employment from 
the towns and villages along the river and the lines of 
railways.” Of the population given in the census, it 
is reported that 278,224 are Hindus, divided into an 
immense number of castes, 123,556 are Mohamme- 
dans, and 33,885 are Christians. The number of 
native Christians in the town is 2,636. This was in 
1876; in 1872 the number was 2,466; in 1865 it was 
1,441. There are only 952 Jews, and 5 Jews by 
birth have returned themselves as Methodists, and 3 
as Mohammedans. The Brahmo Somaj, that form 


” 


of enlightened theism about which we have heard so | 


much in late years, and which sent to England some 
time since a distinguished representative in the person 
of Keshud Chunder Sen, numbers in Calcutta, it 
appears, only 479. The following is the list of places 
of worship under their respective heads :—Hindu 
idolatrous temples, 199; Mohammedan mosques and 
imambaris, 117 ; Christian churches and chapels, 31 ; 
Jewish synagogues, 2; Brahmo Somaj meeting 
places, 2; Chinese temples, 3; Parsis, “ temple 
of the sacred fire,’’ I. 

With reference to the moral condition of the city, 
we find many sad records. Especially lamentable, 
because of its apparent connection with English ex- 


ample and influence, is the account of the spread of 
drunken habits among the people :— 

‘¢ The vice of intemperance is spreading among the 
3engalis in an alarming manner. Formerly a more 
public use of liguor was confined to the lower strata 
of Hindu society, but now the habit is making its 









inroads among the higher classes also, drink and 
‘Western civilisation’ being regarded by many of 


them as fast and inseparable friends. “Last year, 
people’s eyes were opened to the enormity of the evil 
by the Siélav Samachar, a vernacular paper, which 
published the names of over a hundred educated 
natives who had ruined themselves but recently by 
excessive indulgence in European liquors. Many of 
these men had titles to their names, and all occupied 
This melan- 
choly circumstance becoming known, one of the 
native papers naturally remarked that ‘if this be one 
of the fruits of English education, the sooner we have 
done with it the better.’ Corroborative evidence of 
the spread of drunkenness among the Bengalis may 
be gathered from the Calcutta census and the Excise 
Administration Reports of 1876. According to the 


| former, there are in the city 362 licensed dealers of 





intoxicating liquors, and 163 sellers of ganja and 
opium. But their number is constantly increasing. 
Only a few weeks ago the revenue authorities gave 
permission to open new grog-shops in the town, and 
we are grieved to have to add that one of them was 
set up in a well-known native quarter, in disregard to 


| the feelings and wishes of the Hindus of the ‘neigh- 


bourhood, who had to memorialize the Lieutenant- 
Governor to be delivered of the plague.” 

Over against this we may set some hopeful state- 
ments as to the present attitude of some members of 
the Brahmo Somaj towards Christianity. Although it 
is remarked that the progressive section of this 
movement, that, namely, led by Keshub Chunder 
Sen, are “ distinctly receding from the reception of the 
Gospel,” we are told of individual instances of ** many 
educated men of logical minds,’ connected with 
Brahmaism, ‘‘ who, being dissatisfied with the incon- 
sistencies of the Somaj, are feeling after something 
more solid and soul-satisfying.”” These men will be 
compelled by their intellectual and spiritual nature to 
go farther than they yet intend. They are aware of 
their sinfulness, and long for peace withGod. ‘ They 
seek a means for which Brahmaism has left no room, 
Their conversion to Christianity depends upon how 

ve help them out of their transition state, and is, we 
think. only a question of time.” Several instances 

are given of men of this stamp who are disciples, “ but 

cretly, for fear of’ the social penalties which would 

fol ow an Seataa profession. One of these cases we 
cite: . 





may 


eC is another example to the point. He died 
unbaptized not very long ago at the neighbouring 
town of Naihatti. He, too, was a Christian in heart 
for many years. By his firm faith in Christ he was 
the means, under God, making another native 
brother decide for Christ, who for a long time was 
halting between two opinions, but now is actively 
engaged in sowing the seed of the Word among his 
countrymen, The circumstances of C.’s death are 
most affecting. When it was found that life was 
ebbing away, “his friends prepared to perform on him 
the rite of antarjali, desiring him to expire, as all 
orthodox Hindus would wish to do, on the banks of 
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the sacred river. But C. refused to comply with their 
request, and asked a book to be brought which he 
kept concealed in his room. On its being produced 
and examined, it turned out to bea Bible, from whose 

ellow and wrinkled pages it was evident that it had 
Sen diligently used by its owner; then, taking the 
sacred volume, he placed it on his forehead, and, lisp- 


| ing once more the Name above all names he died.” 


This touching incident is typical of a class of cases 
which are to be found in connection with all missionary 
work, and to which we have frequently called atten- 
tion, because of their profound and pathetic appeal 
Amidst the special interces- 


| sions which we at home offer on behalf of missionary 





work, ought we not to give an important place to 
petitions for those who, according to the beautiful 
New Testament expression, are “not far from the 
Kingdom of God” ? 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. CAPEL MOLYNEUX. 


This eminent and useful clergyman died at Cannes, 
on the 27th of December, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. For about forty-five years he exercised his 
ministry in the English Established Church, his first 
living being at Woolwich, whence, in 1850, he re- 
moved to the Lock Chapel, Paddington; finally, in 
1860, he was appointed vicar of St. Paul’s, Onslow 
Square, South Kensington. In each of these import- 
ant positions he attracted large congregations by his 
singularly intense earnestness, and his clear, straight- 
forward, and eloquent appeals to the consciences of 
men. At Kensington, where we remember hearing 
him preach, the number of professional men and 
medical and other students among his hearers was 
remarkable, and the mingled fervour and plain- 
spokenness of his warnings, expostulations, and 
entreaties, kept up from Sunday to Sunday with 
astonishing vigour, produced striking spiritual results. 


| There was an urgency in his tone which often seemed 


irresistible ; it was as if he would not let the people 
go until they had accepted the message which he 
brought, and acknowledged the Christ whom he 
proclaimed. In 1872, however, at a time when his 
influence and usefulness seemed to be at their fullest 
height, he felt it his duty to resign his ministry in the 
Established Church, in consequence of the legal 
decision in favour of ritualistic doctrine, known as 
‘the Bennett Judgment.” Mr. Molyneux felt that 
as an Evangelical clergyman he had no right to 
remain in a Church which endorsed teachings which, 
as he believed, were so contrary to the truth. His 
secession not only cost him severe pain, but was felt 
as a sad blow by his attached congregation, and was 
urgently deprecated by many of his brother clergy. 
But it appeared to him that though to remain would 
be right to those who felt not as he felt in the matter, 
to him it was impossible; and in his farewell state- 
ment he nobly said: ‘‘ Things remaining in the 
Church as they now are, God, as I believe, bids 
me secede, and the consequence I leave with 
Him. I must obey God. Yes, at any cost, I must 





obey God. For some forty-five years I have been 
preaching to men to believe in God, and serve Him 
at any cost—even if need be at the cost of their 
lives; to be governed by principle, and not by 
expediency. I am not prepared now, on my own 
part, practically to belie my preaching.” Even 
those of his brother clergy who, holding his theo- 
logical views, yet saw no reason whatever for resign- 
ing their livings, could not but admire these brave, 
true words, expressive of a loyalty to duty at once so 
tender and so stern. And they bespeak the man, and | 
explain his power. For some months Mr. Molyneux, 
after his secession, conducted a service on Sunday 
mornings at St. James’s Hall. But his strength | 
began to decline, and conscious of the infirmities of 
advancing age, and of the physical exhaustion arising 
from a long, laborious, and trying career, he retired 
into private life. For some three years past he has 
suffered much, and has felt compelled to live in a 
more genial climate than that of England. His name 
is one which deserves to be cherished in loving re- 
membrance and honour. 


THE REV. J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 


Dr. Mozley, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
Canon of Christ Church, and vicar of Old Shoreham, 
Sussex, died at his vicarage on the 4th of January, 
at sixty-three years ofage. He has lately been spoken 
of as ‘“‘one of the most remarkable thinkers and 
writers of our time,” and those who are acquainted 
with his contributions to theological literature will 
be fully prepared to admit his claim to this distinc- 
tion. He was a severe student for more than forty 
years, and his persistent energy and self-discipline | 
enabled him to overcome a natural unreadiness both 
of tongue and pen which in his earlier days seemed 
as if it would form an insurmountable difficulty in 
his path. He was in fact one of the most laborious 
and resolute of men, and these qualities enabled him 
to prevail where the majority would have given up 
in despair. As a Bampton Lecturer (in 1865, On 
Miracles), as a University Preacher, and as a Pro- 
fessor discussing such subjects as the Moral Difficul- 
ties of the Old Testament, he secured the attention 
of an influential section of the public, and became 
**a teacher of teachers.” Dr. Mozley was a High 
Churchman, although not in the ritualistic sense. As 
a theologian he may perhaps best be described as an 
Eclectic ; he attempted to combine traditions concern- 
ing Christian baptism which were based upon the 
sacerdotal theory with Calvinistic teachings upon the 
leading points of theological inquiry. Much valuable 
energy and learning were thus, in our opinion, thrown 
away, so far as the immediate object to which they 
were directed was concerned, but the mental discipline 
and development of character to which these exercises 
contributed, enabled Dr. Mozley to render a real 
service to theological thought arid literature, which 
will yet long be valued by students and teachers, and 
through them will be of benefit to a larger circle. He, 
too, fulfilled his task as the servant of Him who gave 
“to every man his work.” 
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' an almost servile deference to him. 


| ford, talking with the fishermen on the beach, 





| he had served his own life with them, they 
| should pass into the possession of those in 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHor OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ETC. 


| borrowing. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—JUSTIN’S STRAIT. 


HE long summer days passed heavily to 
all at Herford Court. The conflict in 
Justin’s mind did not come to a speedy con- 
clusion, for he was taking time to observe his 
brother narrowly. There was no evidence 
of any change having transformed Richard's 
character. He was simply the sort of man 
his boyhood had foretold. If he became 
master of Herford Court he would be the least 
estimable Herford that had ever. owned it. 
In ten years’ time, Justin felt sure, the estate | 
would pass into the hands of strangers, and | 
Richard: be begging for his bread. Was it 
not his duty to hold fast the property ? 

The idea that his elder brother had robbed 
him by foul play of his inheritance had not 
been dismissed from Richard’s mind, though 
he had thrown away as worthless the poor 
evidence of such a crime. He had never 
practised self-control, and now, though it was 
to his interest to make himself agreeable to 





Justin, he could not refrain from an occasional 
outburst of angry insolence, alternating with | 
He} 
made free with the horses and boats belong- 
ing to the house ; and he lounged about Her- 


with hints and innuendoes of Justin’s unlaw- 
ful usurpation of his birthright. There was 
a certain sense of justice in the hearts of the 
men which recognised the claims of the only 
son to his father’s property, and which was 
kindled into stronger life by Richard’s 
presence. Each one felt that his small -pos- 
sessions—his boat, his cattle, his household 
furniture—which he had inherited from his 
forefathers, he held in a sort of trust for the 
children that were coming after him. His 
sons were the grandsons of the father who 
had left him his goods; and there was a 





natural law which required of him that after 


whose veins the same blood ran. Yet all 
the while they knew that Justin’s ownership of 
Herford Court was the most beneficial circum- 
stance to every one connected with the estate. 

Mrs. Herford, with all the force of a weak- 
minded woman, took the side of her younger 





son. She behaved as if she could not make 
enough of him, and she supplied him with as 


Every day the fatted calf was 
killed, the best robe worn. She invited her 
friends and neighbours, from far and near, to 
come and rejoice with her over her long-lost 
son; and a succession of somewhat dreary 
festivities took place at Herford Court, en- 
joyed by no one except Jenny Cunliffe. 
Jenny’s mother kept her well supplied with 
pretty, fresh muslin dresses, and an almost 
unrestricted supply of ribbons and gloves. 
The cost was not very great, and Mrs. Cun- 
liffe felt that Jenny was having her chance 
now. Justin was bound at least to provide 
handsomely for his brother, who had come 
home at last safe and sound, though a beggar. 
Why should not Jenny share Richard Her- 
ford’s fortunes ? 

Leah Dart had felt it to be a great blow 
when Richard told her that her cherished 
secret had proved. utterly worthless. She 
scarcely believed it, especially as Richard 
harped upon the notion that there had been 
foul play somehow. He took his obligations 
to her very coolly, and did not. make her 
heart beat fast with gladness by kissing her 
again. In fact, he was really irritated against 
her for kindling hopes that had been ‘so 
rudely extinguished by his uncle. He almost | 
felt a grudge against her because the papers 
had not turned out of more value. When 
she asked him again for the little silk bag she 
had carried in her bosom for ten years, he 
told her how he had tossed it away, utterly 
indifferent to the chagrin she felt. Leah shed 
some bitter tears over the loss ; she would 
have given her year’s wages for that little bag. 

“ Justin,” said his mother one morning, in 
a cold and distant manner, “my brother 
Watson writes me he is coming over to-day. 
It is high time to see what is to be done for 
Dick. It’s very hard for him, poor boy! 
cruelly hard to see you here in his place. 
You should recollect you were not born a 
Herford. Of course, if my poor dead hus- 
band had taken my advice, I should have 
shown him how very unjust it was to cut off 
his own son, and quite against my wishes. 
Right is right. But Mr. Herford always kept 
me in the dark, and my poor boy suffers for 
eg 

“JT have not yet finally decided what I 
shall do,” answered Justin, “it is a more diffi- 
cult question than you suppose. You would 


much money as he chose to demand from | have me deliver up everything into Richard’s 


her, under the transparent subterfuge of | 


VII. N.s. 


hands ?” 
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“TI hardly say that,” replied the mother 
musingly. “ Richard is rather a spendthrift. 
Still, I cannot help feeling he is the rightful 
owner. He goes ordering about more like 
the owner than you do. He thrashed one of 
the lads this morning right soundly ; and that 
you would never do. Anybody could see 
with half an eye which is the born master.” 

“The born tyrant,” interposed Justin, with 
mingled indignation and sadness. 

“ Just like his poor father,” continued Mrs. 
Herford. “Oh! there’s no question as to 
which is the true Herford of Herford. No; 
poor, poor Dick ! he is not in his right place. 
He was so very young when he ran away. 
He tells me he was actually on his way home, 
was close at hand, when he heard his father 
was dead, and how he had left you everything, 
and he went off again, broken-hearted. If 
he had been a fortnight earlier he would have 
found his father alive, and it would all have 
been altered. It was one of his shipwrecks 
that hindered him from being home in time. 
He has been in a great number of ship- 
wrecks.” 

“Then you wish to see Richard master 
here?” said Justin. 

“Well, I only wish what is right,” she 
answered ; “I cannot believe it is right for 
my poor boy to be a beggar in his own 
father’s house. You would not like Pansy to 
be turned out in that way for a woman that 
was not a bit related to you. Blood is blood, 
and blood is thicker than water. Right is 
right, and wrong can never be right.” 

After having delivered herself thus oracu- 
larly, Mrs. Herford leaned back in her chair, 
and adjusted her lace lappets with an air of 
infinite self-complacency. As usual, when 
he was in perplexity, Justin was marching up 
and down the room ; but though she hated to 
see it, she dared not give way to her petu- 
lance. She was always a little awed by her 
elder son ; but Dick never gave her the same 
insufferable feeling of being looked through, 
and silently condemned. She felt sure that 
Justin had found her out, and knew her 
thoroughly, though his manner towards her 
was unvaryingly kind and considerate. Dick 
would think more of her opinion than he 
did. 

But Justin was not disregarding his mother’s 
opinion now. On the contrary, he was pon- 
dering over every word she had uttered. 
Especially he dwelt upon his brother’s state- 
ment that he was on his way home when his 
aged father died. As a man watching the 
outbreak of a threatening tempest takes heed 
how a straw is blown, he was carefully con- 





sidering the least thing that had a bearing on 
the momentous questiononhand. He dared 
not say to himself, he was absolutely in- | 
capable of saying it, “ I will hold what I have, 
in spite of conscience, of uprightness, of 
responsibility to a higher rule than the mere 
legal processes of a court of law.” Yet it 
was difficult to make sure of that higher rule, 
whilst there were so many conflicting claims | 
to adjust. As yet he resembled the man 
partially restored to sight, who saw men as 
trees walking. His thoughts, and plans, and 
desires were all vague, dim, and wandering. 
He could not open his eyes and see the path 
of righteousness stretching before him in a 
clear light. His mother’s words took the 
same obscure form, and began to haunt his 
troubled brain. 

It was a relief to hold a conversation on 
the subject with his uncle, though he could 
do nothing towards really helping him to a 
decision, whilst the fundamental fact was con- 
cealed from him. Mr. Watson lost no time 
in beating about the bush. Both of them 
were his nephews, and if he liked Richard 
best, he admired Justin most. Justin was a 
rising man, coming into importance in the 
county, and incomparably the best master 
there had ever been at Herford. Richard 
was not fit in his uncle’s eyes to be trusted 
with either money or influence ; yet there was 
just reason why he should be handsomely 
provided for by Justin. 

“I hope you are ready to do something 
handsome for the poor fellow,” he said to 
Justin. 

“What should you call handsome?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Watson paused. He had sounded 
Mrs. Herford as to her intentions, and found 
her obstinately resolved to hold fast her own 
money. She had been saving the greater 
portion of her income since her husband’s 
death, and had invested it at a high per- 
centage in Justin’s improvements. The 
4300 per annum bequeathed by Mr. Her- 
ford’s later will had grown into £500. But 
she was quite determined not to lose any of it. 
Mr. Watson had boldly promised to secure 
4300 a year for Richard ; but if his mother 
would not do anything, it must all come out 
of Justin’s pocket—at the very time, too, 
when Pansy was likely to be a much greater 
expense to her father. He did not know of 
Sir Robert Fortescue’s letter, or he would 
have felt the difficulty still greater. 

“We must take into consideration the 
poor fellows extraordinary position,” he 
said; “all the country is talking about it. 
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} 
There is no doubt he has a natural right to | 


everything; and in many lands he ‘would 
have the legal right. English law, however, 
steps in, and says every man may do as 
he likes with his own, with certain restric- | 
tions. 


entail it upon others. Dick’s ancestors 
might have done this; and his father could 
not have disinherited him. But they each | 
left their successor free; and you have 
reaped the benefit. Still the natural right 
remains the same. What my father and | 
forefathers gained ought to be mine, not 
another man’s. I considered old Herford’s | 
will unjust, and I did my utmost to get him 
to alter it. You must take all these circum- | 
stances into calm and fair consideration, 
Justin.” 

“Do you think me covetous?” asked 
Justin, with a half smile. 

“No,” answered his uncle, in a dubious 
tone, “but you know the value of money. 
You only reckon twenty shillings to the 
pound, while poor Dick counts five-and- 
twenty. 
nor greedy. About as covetous, I suppose, 
as other men, who have a good, snug in- 
come in their hands and are making a good 
use of it. You were always afraid of being 
poor, when you were quite a little lad.” 

“Was I?” he asked sorrowfully. 

“Well! You have the eyes of all the 
country upon you,” said Mr. Watson, 
“there’s nothing else talked about at Low- 
borough. I am satisfied you will deal liber- 
ally with your brother, whether you love him 
or not. I always feel sorry for that elder 
brother in the parable, you know, who 
stayed at home, and was good to his father ; 
and when young scapegrace turned up 
again, and all the house went mad over him, 
I don’t wonder he was angry. It was all 
right for the father to be glad; but brothers 
are different. I hope he made the best of 
it however; and you will do the same, 
Justin.” 

* As soon as I know what is best,” 
Justin. 


answered 


CHAPTER XXVII.—IN HERFORD CHURCH, 


THouGH the atmosphere of Herford was 
charged with electricity, and every one else 
was conscious of it, Mr. Cunliffe continued 
to breathe the calm air of devout abstraction. 
It had been settled that he should take a 
brief holiday after Justin’s return from Lon- 
don, and he left home early the next week, 
surprised and disappointed at his wife’s 


He may indeed limit his successor | 
to a life interest only in his estate, and | 


Covetous? Why, no! Not miserly | 
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steady ellen to accompany him. Mrs. 
| Cunliffe could not think of quitting Herford 
| whilst a storm was hanging over it which 
| might sweep away her own welfare in its 
| swift career. 

From the time that Justin had given up 
the living, it had been his practice to take 
his friend’s duty in his absence. As soon as 
the office ceased to be compulsory it became 
a pleasure to him. He had a sense of solemn 

| enjoyment in standing up among his own 
| peo] le, and leading their prayers, like the 
princes of old, who were also the priests of 
| thei subjects. The villagers on their part, 
liked to look up occasionally to Master 
Justin in the pulpit; though on the whole 
they were inclined to be more critical of his 
sermons, than of their vicar’s. ‘Master 
¢ Cunliffe’s head has got only one thing inside 
| it,” they were wont to say, “but Master 
| Justin’s got fifty. We cannot look for as 
much from him.” Justin knew quite well 
their estimate of his ministrations; but he 
knew also they enjoyed them as much as he 
did. He could not be jealous of his friend’s 
superiority on his own ground. 

There was a great concourse of curious 
people the Sunday of Mr. Cunliffe’s absence. 
What brought some of them there, they could 
not tell themselves. Mr. Watson had driven 
|over from Lowborough. Leah Dart had 
walked along the cliffs from Rillage; and 
still more strange, Diana Lynn had come, 
|and was seated beside Pansy in the Court 
| pew. The crowded congregation filling every 
nook of the little church struck Justin with an 
unusual sense of awe. ‘There was scarcely a 
strange face among them; but he felt as if 
it would have been an easy task to face 
strangers in the stead of these neighbours 
and dependants, looking up at him with 
their keen and eager gaze. Their thoughts 
had been occupied on the same topic as his 
own. They had been trying him, and sitting 
in judgment upon him; though as yet their 
| verdict was in suspense. It required a great 
effort to steady his voice and read the old 
familiar words. 

An ever-growing gloom and heaviness of 
spirit oppressed him. He feared that it 
must make itself heard in the tones of his 
voice, and visible in the expression of his 
face. He struggled to get the mastery 
over himself, and he partly succeeded. But 
who was he, that he should seem thus to 
stand between God and man? Why should 
his voice, rather than any other, be lifted up 
in the solemn accents of prayer? All the 
week he had been in conflict on the battle 
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field of the world; walking by the world’s 
light, and reasoning by the world’s wisdom. 
There was many a man there better fitted to 
lift up his unfettered hands, in quiet trust, to 
God. 

Then there rushed through his mind the 
recollection that he had once filled this place, 
and quitted it, to go up, as he thought, to a 
higher. He had ceased to be the vicar of 
Herford in order to become its master. 
The broad acres, with their promising out- 
lets into worldly prosperity, had seemed better 
to him, more worthy of his powers, than the 
charge of these poor peasant souls. It was 
true he had given to them a better pastor 
than he had been himself. Yet all the same, 
his own choice had been the owning of lands, 
and the possession of influence and reputa- 
tion, and the good things of this life. He 
had deluded himself with the fancy that he 
was serving God. He had in fact been 
serving Mammon. 

How he got through the service, and the 
sermon that followed it, he could not tell. 
All the faces below him blended into a con- 
fused mass, as he repeated mechanically the 
words that his eye fell upon. He felt glad 
when it was over to take refuge in the vestry, 
The old 
sexton came in, when the congregation had 
dispersed, but he bade him go, and leave the 
key in the church door. Pansy tapped at 
the window, and his eyes were lifted to her 


| sweet face, looking in upon him through the 


| Pansy! 


dim panes; but he only shook his head at 
her invitation to walk up the cliff with her 
and Diana. How quickly would he cut the 
knot he could not untie, but for Diana and 
How joyfully would he go back to 
his old despised post of vicar of Herford, 
could he but blot out these last few years ! 

The bells did not ring for afternoon ser- 
vice ; and the news ran from lip to lip that 
Master Justin was not well enough to do the 
vicar’s duty again. Such a circumstance had 
never occurred before, and it seemed as 
astonishing and portentous as an eclipse of 
the sun. Moreover he was remaining alone 
in the vestry, with the door locked inside. 
Mr. Cunliffe was known to indulge in long 
spells of meditation and prayer inside the 
church, with the key turned to prevent in- 
trusion. But Master Justin was altogether a 
different personage. There must be some- 
thing amiss. 

A large number of strangers had come 
again for the afternoon prayers; and there 
was a good deal of visiting of neighbours in 
consequence, The early tea-tables of the 





village were crowded. There was much 
guessing going on, and a fine thrill almost 
of terror. Could it be true, as Leah Dart 
had said, that Master Dick was going to law 
to turn out his elder brother? And did 
Master Justin feel somehow that he was in 
the wrong? Why could not they share and 
share alike? If they went to law they would 
lose all their money no doubt; and what 
would become of Herford then? It was 
quite clear, in any case, that something must 
be going to happen. 

The day was still warm and bright at 
seven o'clock, the hour for old Fosse’s meet- 
ing. There were more people than usual 
wending their way along the rocky pathway 
on the lantern-hill, for they eagerly needed a 
centre for meeting, and old Fosse was sure 
of having some very clear opinions of his 
own. Leah Dart had been spending the day 
with her mother, who made her appearance 
with her, feeling that once a year it was in- 
cumbent upon her to pay her duty to the 
Almighty, by listening to a few good words ; 
and she preferred old Fosse’s good words to 
Mr. Cunliffe’s more regular and more culti- 
vated ministrations. Mrs. Fosse locked up 
her straying poultry, and went with her hus- 
band to the lighthouse. The ancient chapel 
was as full as it had ever been in the days 
when the most popular preaching friar had 
called his congregation together, by the tink- 
ling of the bell in the low, square belfry. 
Jeremy took up his post on the threshold, as 
being the most convenient spot from which 
to address his hearers, and from which he 
commanded a view of the rocky pathway 
leading up to the lighthouse. 

It was a little after seven in the evening 
when Justin left the church, and was seen by 
many inquisitive eyes to saunter down to the 
beach slowly and languidly. He turned 
mechanically to the path up the Lantern-hill. 
It had been a favourite haunt of his since his 
early boyhood. The little tongue of rock 
stretching out into the water was ordinarily 
quiet and deserted, and from the far end all 
view of the village was cut off, and there was 
nothing to be seen except cliff and sea. 
Justin had forgotten it was Sunday evening. 
He was so absorbed in the conflict still 
raging within him that he could not give a 
thought either to the time or place. He was 
going on, like a man deaf and blind, who is 
led by some friendly hand which has grown 
so familiar that he hardly feels its clasp. It 
was here he had come the night old Herford 
died, and he was coming again, half-uncon- 
sciously, to knit up the ravelled memories of 
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the past. But as he came below the light- 
house, he was startled out of his reverie by 
the sound of voices. 

Old Fosse’s sunburnt face and silvery head 
stood out clearly against the grey and 
weather-stained stones of the ancient porch. 
There was an expression of placid happiness 
upon his face. He saw Justin at the foot of 
the steep rocky staircase, and he beckoned 
to him to come up with a gesture of welcome, 
though he did not pause in giving out the 
hymn that was about to be sung by the con- 
gregation within. Justin could distinguish a 
crowd of men and women in comparative 
darkness within the lighthouse, swaying to 
and fro with the energy in which they put 
their whole strength of voice into the singing. 
It was the custom still in that remote coun- 
try place for two lines, or half a verse, to be 
read out aloud by the preacher and sung by 
the people, producing a quaint alternation of 
full-toned singing and quiet speech. Fosse 
was reading in rapturous tones as Justin 
mounted the steps— 

‘ No foot of land do I possess ; 


No dwelling in the wilderness ; 
A poor, wayfaring man !” 





Whilst these lines were being sung, with 


many an old-fashioned quaver, he offered | 


half his book to Justin, as he had often done 


when the master of Herford had been a boy, | 


before he had gone to college and taken 
orders. The memory of those days brought 
a smile to his worn face, as he took his place 
beside old Fosse. The heart of the old 
fisherman glowed with delight. Master Jus- 
tin was as dear to him as his own son could 
have been, and he felt no embarrassment at 
the idea of preaching before him. When 
Fosse was preaching, no thought of himself 
could intrude. He spoke to his little con- 
gregation as he would have talked to each 
man singly, if he had been sitting beside him 
on the rude bench under the lighthouse 
wall. Now as Justin sat just within the 
porch, old Fosse stood on the threshold, and 
with his white head thrown back and his 
every feature bright with inward gladness, he 
prepared to address his uneducated audience. 

There had been a slight stir and commo- 
tion amongst the people at sight of Justin, 
but it quickly subsided into decorous tran- 
quillity, and the pleasant, cheery tones of old 
Fosse alone broke the silence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—OLD FOSSE’S SERMON. 


‘“** AND when Jesus saw that, He was very 
sorrowful, and said, How hardly shall they 





that have riches enter into the kingdom of | 


God! For it is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God!’ 

“Jesus was very sorrowful when he saw 
that! What do you s’pose he saw? The 
poor widow that had only a mite, all the 
livin’ she had, and she put that into the 
treasury box? Or the blind beggars, poor 
men! sittin’ by the roadside beggin’? Or 
that sick woman, which had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and spent all she 
had, and was nothin’ bettered, but rather 
grew worse? Or did he look into that bag 
Judas took care of, which was so often 
empty? Or was He thinkin’ of his own dis- 
ciples, that had neither silver nor brass in 
their purses? P’raps, if we’d been set to 
guess, we should have guessed any o’ these. 
Or we might have guessed He was thinkin’ 
how lonesome He was, and how far from 
His Father and His Father’s house. Jesus 
was very sorrowful, but it was for none of 
these things. He had just seen a rich man! 

“Ah! the dear Lord was thinkin’ about 
rich men. A minute before He felt so 
sorrowful, one o’ them had come to Him, 
very eager to learn how to win eternal life. 
He was a young man, a ruler, with plenty of 
power, and I dare say he ruled over his folks 
quite well and justly ; better than most men, 
paps. There’s not a word said against him 
by anybody. We know he wasn’t too much 
set up by bein’ a ruler ; for he comes runnin’ 
to Jesus, and kneelin’ down to Him in the 
way; ay! kneelin’ in the sight of all th’ 
crowd, and on the dusty road, just like the 
poor leper that once came to Jesus, beseech- 
in’ Him, and kneelin’ down to Him, and 
sayin’ unto Him, ‘If thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ No, no; he didn’t give 
himself airs, though he was a ruler and a 
rich man. He knew Jesus could tell him 
how to win eternal life; and he was not too 
grand to kneel down for such a blessin’ as 
that. 

“ Ay! and Jesus. beholdin’ him, loved him. 
Loved him ; think of that! Jesus loves us, 
every one, thank God! but maybe there was 
somethin’ very special about this young man, 
that made him very pleasant in the Lord’s 
eyes. We all know what it is to see some 
kind, sweet face, like our Miss Pansy’s, God 
bless her! and we love it all in a moment, 
without stoppin’ to think why. We know 
Jesus loved His disciple John and chose him 
to sit beside Him at supper, and let him rest 
his head upon His bosom. And he loved 
this young ruler. Poor rich young man! 
He might have had the Lord Jesus Christ 
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for bosom-friend; he might have lived with 
Him, hearkenin’ every day to His blessed 
words, and lookin’ upon His blessed face, 
and feelin’ the clasp of His hand. But he 
missed it all; poor fellow! poor fellow! 

“«¢ What lack I yet?’ he asked. He felt 
he wanted somethin’, though he was so rich 
| he had everythin’—save eternal life. That 
| was what he lacked—eternal life. An awful 
thing to miss that is, either in this world, or 
the world to come. What is eternal life? 
Why! the Bible tells us plain. ‘ This is 
eternal life, to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent. The poor young man had kept all 
the commandments, but he did not know 
God yet, nor Jesus, who had come to make 
God known. But he felt he was lackin’ 
somethin’. ‘Come, know me!’ said Jesus. 
‘Take up thy cross, and follow me, for that 
is the only way to eternal life. You shall 
live with me, like these poor men, my dis- 
ciples ; and I will teach you about my Father, 
, till you know Him and me. You can only 
know the Father through me!’ What! was 
there no other way for him to win eternal 
| life? Must he give up his rulership, and his 
possessions P—great possessions they were. 
Could he have no treasure except treasure 
in heaven? Then the rich man went away 
grieved, and very sorrowful. 

“JT don’t wonder at the Lord bein’ very 
sorrowful too. Poor folks came, and could 
get all they wanted from Him. Sick folks 
were healed, and blind folks received their 
sight. Sad folks were comforted. Even 
lepers and folks possessed with devils were 
set free. But when rich folks came the Lord 
could do nothin’ for them. They had got 
all they wanted, except eternal life. Except 
eternal life, mark you! and they were too 
rich to win that, in the only way it can be 
won. He may well be very sorrowful when 
He looks at rich men. 

“** It’s easier,’ said Jesus very sorrowfully, 
‘for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.’ ‘Well! that’s impossible!’ say the 
disciples ; and they were astonished out of 
measure. They were never so astonished as at 
that ; they were exceedingly amazed. Even 
when Jesus told them beforehand of the man- 
ner of His death, they were not so amazed, and 
_ astonished out o’ measure. ‘Who can be 
saved if a rich man cannot?’ they asked; 
‘a rich man has everythin’ his own way. 
He’s a ruler, and everybody gives way to 
him. He’s plenty of time; there’s nothin’ 
to hinder him from keepin’ the command- 





ments from his youth up. He can give 
loads o’ money away, and nobody blames 
him. Who then can be saved?’ Ah! they 
never thought the kingdom o’ heaven is as 
men runnin’ a race; and who can run well 
that is laden with thick clay? If a man is 
passin’ over clayey ground, and he clogs his 
own feet with it, how is he to win a race? 
He was a young man, and nimble enough to 
run along the high-road to meet with Jesus ; 
but his soul was heavy laden with the plea- 
sures and the cares o’ riches, and could not 
run up the shinin’ road to God. 

“Through a needle’s eye! Isn’t that much 
the same as enterin’ in at the strait gate? 
The gate’s just wide enough to let our souls 
in, but it can’t be stretched to let in one rag 
of our possessions. If we poor folk love our 
bits of cottages, or our gardens, or our boats, 
so as to make us forget God, why we are 
trying to drive our camel through the needle’s 
eye; and it can’t be done. We're what the 
world calls poor, almost all of us, but we can 
make Jesus very sorrowful. If we were out 
in a great storm, with darkness comin’ on, 
and rocks, strange rocks ahead, and us driftin’ 
on them, and we saw a quiet haven close by, 
only with a channel so narrow and so low an 
archway to go under that we must lower our 
masts and see that our tacklin’ was all taut and 
tight, would we go on to the rocks and be 
lost, rather than run into that safe harbour? 
Nay, wouldn’t we quit nets, and boats, and 
all, and escape with our bare lives? You 
would, you would. Well, then, for your soul’s 
sake, get rid of all that keeps you back from 
God ; enter in at the strait gate; go through 
the needle’s eye. Peter said, ‘ We have for- 
saken all, and followed thee ; what shall we 
have therefore?’ Ah! Peter, are you goin’ 
to make a bargain with the Lord? But the 
Lord was not grieved with him. The dis- 
ciples had done their part first; they had 
done what the rich man could notdo. They 
had forsaken all they had, and followed Him. 
They had gone through the needle’s eye. 
And what did Jesus promise them? Ever- 
lasting life! The only thing the poor rich 
young man lacked. Well done, disciples! 
good and faithful servants! ye shall lack 
nothin’ ; enter ye into the joy of our Lord. 

“The kingdom of God! There are no 
rich folks or poor folks there ; no great men 
orsmallmen. ‘The rich and the poor meet | 
together ; the Lord is the maker of them all.’ | 
He makes men rich or poor as He sees fit, | 
knowin’ what is best for every one of us. 
‘We brought nothin’ into this world,’ says | 
Paul to Timothy, ‘and it is certain we can 
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carry nothin’ out.’ ‘The love of money is 
the root of all evil,’ he says again, ‘which 
while some have coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.’ Jesus might 
well be very sorrowful over the rich young 
man. He went away to pierce himself 
through with many sorrows. Pierce himself 
through with many sorrows ! 

“ But I was wishful to say a word or two 
about the kingdom of God. Paul was caught 
up into the third heaven, and heard unspeak- 
able things, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter. That is the grand palace and throne 
of the kingdom ; but the kingdom of God is 
here in this life. Paul says, and he knew 
better than most men, that it’s righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. It’s 
mostly an unspeakable thing, but I'll tell you 
all I can about it. There’s righteousness. 
You and me, we can live in this world in a 
way to please the righteous God. I know 
I’ve my faults and failin’s ; all of us have ; 
but there’s many a thing I do that I can look 
up to God about, and know He is pleased 
with it. ‘I do always those things that 
please Him,’ says Jesus. Ah, Lord! Thou 
wert His only begotten Son, in whom He is 
ever well pleased. But we do not always 
do things that please Him ; only sometimes ; 
when we are most like little children playin’ 
at work, and thinkin’ they are pushin’ father’s 
boat down into the sea with their little hands, 
whilst he’s pullin’ with might and main, and 
smiles at them for helpin’ him. God smiles 
down upon us when we think we’re helpin’ 
Him. 

“Then after righteousness comes peace ; 
the peace that Jesus left to His disciples. 
He was goin’ into glory; and He left His 
peace with us, a peace passin’ all understand- 
ing. I'll try totell you what it is like, though 
it is unspeakable. Sometimes I’ve been far 
away from land on the open sea, and there’s 
been nought but blue sky above me, and the 
blue water all around me. The sky seemed 
like the sea, and the sea shone like the sky; 
all calm, quietness, peace. No land there with 
its work and worry. And I’ve let myself float 
on it, like a babe lyin’ on its mother’s lap 
looking up to the blue smilin’ sky above me. 
That’s how my soul is with God. I am 
restin’ upon Him in a great calm and peace. 
There’s nought but God above, and beneath, 
and all about my soul. When it lifts up its 
eyes and looks around there’s nought but 
God to be seen; there’s no fears, no cares, 
no steerin’ or rowin’ for itself. Above it there 
is only the smilin’ face of God. This is peace; 








what joy unspeakable and full of glory is I 
don’t know yet, but my joy shall be full, and 
no man shall take it away from me. This is 
the kingdom of God. 

“ Rich men that love their riches, and poor 
men that hate their poverty cannot enter in, 
except through the needle’s eye. Which of 
you will pass through this needle’s eye ?” 

Old Fosse had been standing with his face 
turned towards the dusky group of listeners, 
sitting silently in the dimly-lighted interior, 
while Justin had remained in the corner of 
the porch, from which he could see the sun- 
lit cliffs. As the old man’s voice, growing 
tremulous as it came near the close, altogether 
ceased, he moved quietly away, and taking 


an unfrequented track, was soon beyond the | 


sound of the singing, which rose and fell at 
measured intervals. It was a lovely summer 
evening, and Justin sought a quiet, solitary 
spot on the cliffs, where no eye could see 
him, and no foot pass by. 

He wished to be alone. 
had been dwelling in darkness ; and a new 
light was dawning upon it, solemn and mys- 
terious as the daybreak after a tempestuous 
night. In his dread of poverty, and his de- 
sire to be rich, he had fallen into his tempta- 
tion and the snare spread for him, and had 
erred from the faith. He had shut himself 
out of the kingdom of God. 


Then there came to him one of those | 














All day his soul | 


strange and mysterious crises in the history | 


of the soul, which none know save those who | 


are called to pass through them. A deep 
awe overwhelmed him, and he hid his face 
even from the dying light of the day. The 
earthy husk of life was stripped off, and 
shrivelled up in the presence of the mighty 
influence that swept over him. His soul was 
wrestling for a greater blessing than he had 
ever dreamed of before. Not a word came 
to his lips, or was fashioned in his brain. He 
was not conscious of the flight of the solemn 
hours. ‘The quiet sounds of night did not 
penetrate his ear, and the soft summer breeze 
touched his head without arousing him. So 
motionless was he, he might have been dead. 

But when he raised his head and lifted up 
his pallid, awe-stricken face, there was no 
more irresolution in his heart. Herford lay 
below him in the dusk of the summer’s night, 
with its sleeping cottages and strip of silver- 
sand, where the white-fringed waves were rip- 
pling quietly. Above it stood his home with 
one light burning still in Pansy’s window. 
The church stood out clearly on its little 
slope of rising ground. All this was his own 
no longer. He must go out into the world 
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recognised no“more as the prosperous land- 
owner and popular magistrate. There would 
be conflicting and false rumours about him, 
and for a few days he would be the wonder 
and talk of the county. Then he would be 
forgotten, and Richard would be Herford of 
Herford. 

He had suffered the bitterest pang for his 
daughter’s sake. As yet indeed he did not 
know what the conflict had cost him, but, it 
was over. There was a great calm in his 
inmost soul, as of one whose feet feel the 
steadfast rock beneath them after long 
buffeting with mighty waves of the sea. He 
knew that he had only one master, and that 
the yoke of all other servitudes was broken 
from off his neck. The love of the world 
had been cast into the consuming fire of the 
love of God, and had been destroyed for 
ever. He had entered into the kingdom of 
God. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—RESTITUTION,. 


Ir was more than ten years since Justin 
had turned aside into that way which had 
seemed good in his eyes, but he had held the 
estates against the silent protest of his con- 
science no longer than eight days. He had 
been fully persuaded, possibly because he 
wished it, that his step-brother was dead, and 
that Herford was fairly and justly his own. 
Even during these eight days the conflict had 
been more on behalf of his daughter than 
for himself. But now he was resolved to 
face the reality, to be true. What he could 
do to shield Pansy from suffering he would 
do, for himself he was almost ready to 
welcome it. 

But the path was no easy one to pursue, 
though the inward barriers were cast down. 
It was a solemn night for Justin, as he 
deliberated over his immediate action. 
Richard must be reinstated in the house of 
his ancestors, whilst he must turn out into 
the world with a shadow attending him which 
would cling to his name, and dim the fair 
reputation he had won. He was utterly 
stripped of all, even of his name, for he 
would no longer be Herford of Herford. 
Now that the question was settled he could 
see his position with great clearness : he must 
become an almost penniless man with a 
suspicion dogging him like his shadow. For 
how would the world understand what he 
had done ? What would those nearest to him 
think of it? How would Diana, how would 
Pansy bear it? 

He came down late in the morning and 
inquired for Richard, who was gone into the 





village, the servant told him. 
not been present in the church the day 


Richard had | 


before, in spite of Pansy’s entreaties that he | 


would go with her to hear her father preach. 
The irritation of the continual sight of his 
elder brother occupying the position that 
was his by birthright, was working within his 
shallow nature as much deep hatred as he 
was capable of feeling. He had met with 
Diana as she came out of church, and walked 
with her over the cliffs to Rillage Grange, 
where he stayed the rest of the day, and late 
on into the night. Leah Dart had found him 
there on her return from her uncle Fosse’s 
preaching, and as soon as Miss Di left her 
father and his guest, she relaxed her stringent 
rule, and indulged her patient, and Master 
Dick, with something very nearly approaching 
the carousals so strictly forbidden by Dr. 
Vye. Squire Lynn’s glass she watched over 
herself, but Richard was at liberty to drink 
as much as he pleased. 


The consequence of this was that Richard | 
was feeling dull and in low spirits this | 


morning. Whenever his spirits sank there 
was a lurking imp of self-reproach ready to 
lift up its head, and torment him with vexing 
thoughts of his old father dying, without 
recalling the curses he had invoked upon 


him. At these seasons Richard felt himself | 


accursed. 


He was superstitious; the old | 


stories told him in his earliest years by the | 


credulous and ignorant fishermen of a former 
generation, had struck deep roots in his ill- 


informed and untrained mind. He had a | 


fixed unshaken faith in the power of a curse, 


and of the sheer impossibility of escaping | 
from its malign influence. His father’s male- | 


diction hung over him like an eternal threat, 


never to be repealed. This morning he had | 


awoke from a hateful dream, in which he 
had seen vividly his father’s withered face, 
and heard his broken voice muttering curses. 
against him. 

He was making up his mind that he must 
quit Herford, where every spot recalled his 
father, and seek some stirring scene where he 
might stifle such memories. He strayed 
absently through the churchyard, and into 
the church, the door of which was open. The 
walls of the old chancel were covered with 
marble tablets to the memory of past Her- 
fords of Herford, and Lynns of Rillage. His 
father’s monumental stone was there, contain- 
ing simply his name, and the dates of his 
birth and death. There was no epitaph, 
no panegyric on his virtues.—‘“ Aged 83.” 
Those were the last characters. All the 
other Herfords had records of their having 
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| been good fathers, good husbands, and good | 


friends. But no praise had been accorded to 
, this last old man. He had lived and died, 


maudlin tears in his eyes. 

“ Father,” he muttered, “if you’d forgiven 
me, I’d have given you a better stone than 
_ that.” 

_ He turned round hastily, hearing a footstep 
in the aisle. It was Justin coming up to 





that was all. Richard stood gazing at it with | how he had pleaded with him never to carry 





|him. There had been no interview yet 
between the brothers without a feeling of 
chilly reserve, and almost a sense of animosity 
between them. But at this moment Richard 
was soOft-hearted. His thoughts had been | 
dwelling on the past, and he could remember | 
how proud he used to be of his big brother, | 
when he was yet a young boy not old enough | 
to rush into sin. How good Justin had been | 
to him when he came home for his holidays ! | 
He had indulged him with all the sympathetic | 
kindness a big boy sometimes shows towards. 
a little one. Richard could recollect riding 
aloft on his shoulders over the fields, and 
swimming out with him towards the white- 
| crested waves which tossed and played with 
| him safely while his brother’s arm was about 
him. He could not forget how earnestly 
Justin had striven to turn him aside from his 
| mad career of folly and disobedience, nor 


out his threat of running away from home. 
The hardship of seeing Justin made the head 
of the family consisted in the fact that he 
was not really his own elder brother and 
heir to the estate. It would have been no 
grievance if Justin had been born a Herford. 
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These thoughts hurried through Richard’s 
mind as Justin came deliberately up the aisle, 
and he held out his hand in silence and 
grasped Justin’s hand warmly. Justin was 
startled and touched to the quick. There 
had been no sign of sensibility or of penitence 
before in the returned prodigal, yet here he 
was standing before his father’s monument 
with tears in his eyes. The old love for his 
younger brother, so soon smothered by the 
fatal indulgence that had ruined him, sprang 
afresh into Justin’s heart. He clasped Dick’s 
hand with a hearty pressure. 

“Justin,” he said, after a long pause, and 
speaking in broken accents, “it’s an awful 
thing to have your own father’s curse hanging 
over you! It can never be unsaid now, you 
know, and it’s always working against me. 
How can a fellow repent, and grow better, 
when his father’s curse is on him? I’m like 
Cain ; I’m doomed to be a vagabond on the 
earth as long as I live.” 

Justin was grasping his hand still, and 
looking into his face with a grave and steady 
regard. He could love his prodigal brother 
now, and feel a keen and deep desire for his 
welfare. But Dick’s words stung him. Was 
it true that he had been binding his brother’s 
soul to sin during all these years ? 

“ Would you have repented if your father 
had forgiven you?” he asked. 

“ How can I tell?” replied Richard almost 
petulantly. ‘“ He died cursing me; he cut 
me off, his only son.” 

“He forgave you before he died,” an- 
swered Justin; “he forgave you fully, and 
he frestored your birthright to you, as he 
thought. He gave our mother the will 
which disinherited you, as he believed, and 
bade her burn it.” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Richard, turn- 
ing very pale. 

“It was almost the last thing he said in 
his life,” continued Justin, “ at the last hour. 
Till then he held fast by his resentment, and 
nobody knew he had forgiven you but me. 
But at the last he intended to make you 
amends. There is no curse upon you. Dick, 
my poor fellow, if that has kept you back 
from repentance and a better life, I shall 
rejoice for ever in what I am about to do 
this day.” 

“My old father forgave me!” he mut- 
tered. 

“ Fully,” answered Justin ; “he intended 
to destroy his last will, which disinherited 
you. He always meant to destroy it the day 
you came home again, and he had it burned, 
as he thought, and as I thought too, on his 





death-bed. But he had made a mistake; he 
had put the wrong will into the wrong cover. 


He gave my mother the will he wished kept, | 
and kept the one he wished destroyed—the | 


one that made me his heir. 
mistake for me.” 


It was a fatal 


‘More fatal for me,” said Richard with a | 


faint sneer. The suspicions that had been 
awakened by Leah Dart came back upon his 
mind with fresh force. A sudden low sus- 
picion was manifest in his tone and manner 
which made Justin wince. 


“Tt was a mistake full of harm for us | 


both,” he said. 
for me to have made the truth known at once ; 
but several considerations weighed strongly 
with me. I made every possible inquiry 
after you; I advertised in every colonial 
paper, and in the chief American papers, 
begging of you to return.” 

“ Ah! I saw some,” interrupted Richard ; 


| 


“Tt would have been best | 


“but I’d heard the old man had cut me off | 


with a shilling, and I did not choose to come 


home to eat humble pie from a half-brother | 


that had no right to the property or the name. 
By George ! it’s a queer story; it’ll take a 
good deal of looking into, this will.” 

“If you had come home,” said Justin quietly, 


“as soon as you saw my advertisement, I | 


should have reinstated you. I took neither 


name nor property till I felt almost satisfied | 


you were dead. You have been at home 
eight or nine days, and I am ready to relin- 
quish all to you.” 

“‘ Make me master of Herford!” exclaimed 
Richard, in intense surprise. 


“ T have already sent for Uncle Watson,” he | 


continued, “to advise us. He will satisfy 
you that I am acting in perfect fairness. 
There may be some little delay, but from 
this time you are the sole owner of the 
estates in my eyes. Richard, let this be the 
turning-point in your life. You are not a 


foolish, headstrong lad now ; listen to reason. | 
You will step at once into a good position, | 


with a fair income, larger than any of your 
forefathers had, and sufficient for the life of 
a country gentleman, who looks after his own 


lands and manages his own affairs. You | 


will have considerable power and influence, 


for which you must one day give account to | 


God. If you have been troubled by the 
thought of your father’s anger and curse, how 
much more you should be afraid of God’s! 
I implore you, make this the point at which 
you will turn away from your follies and sins, 
and seek God’s forgiveness. You would 
have sought your father’s forgiveness if 
you had come home before he had died. 
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Remember you have sinned against God as 
well as against him.” 

‘“‘T have, Justin, I have !” sobbed Richard, 
overcome for the moment, but for the mo- 
ment only, by conflicting feelings. It was 


| characteristic of him that he gave no thought 


to Justin and the change in his circum- 
stances. The old lurking terror of his father’s 
curse was gone for ever. He had been for- 
given and reinstated by the poor old man, 
whom he had deserted, and whom he could 
now afford to forget. He was no longer the 
penniless, dependent brother, liable to be cut 
adrift at any time, and sent back into the 
cold inhospitable world. He was the real 
master and owner of Herford, and Justin, 
the supplanter, was giving up the birthright 
to him. It was his own place; who else 
could have any claim to it? He must get to 


| know all the ins and outs of this extraordi- 





nary story. Why had he been left wandering 
about, in poverty and loneliness, while there 
was a good estate waiting for him? He 
should like to have a clear understanding 
about it. 

“Not here,” said Justin, when he gave 
utterance to this wish. “ Your uncle Watson 
managed all your father’s affairs, and as soon 
as he comes I will go through it all. I wish 
to hide nothing, nor to keep anything back. 
I will deliver my own soul, and I pray God 
yours may be delivered also.” 

“I wonder how long he will be?” re- 
joined Richard impatiently. “ You're a 
parson, Justin, and bound to talk good, you 
know; but I can’t think of anything else, 
till I know all. I’m glad enough to know 
the old man forgave me,” he added in a lower 
voice. 

“He forgave you fully,” Justin reiterated 
with the greater emphasis, as he saw that his 
father’s pardon had taken hold on his shallow 
nature. 

“ And I'll promise to forgive you fully,” 
said Richard, once more holding out his 
hand to his brother; “yes, I’ll forgive you 
beforehand, though I don’t clearly under- 
stand it all. You need not be afraid of me, 
Justin.” 

He spoke in a tone of superiority, such as 
Justin had heard often in the later years of 
his brother’s boyhood, when they had _ half 
angered and half amused him. He could 
not feel either anger or amusement at this 
moment. With a foreboding heart he looked 
earnestly into his handsome face, with its 
voluptuous, vacillating expression. Was he 


| called upon to relinquish all the goodly 


work of his life into grasping, sellish hands 
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like these, and trust all his generous schemes 
to a self-indulgent, worthless nature like this? 
But Justin could no longer do evil that good 
might come. He had entered into the king- 
dom of realities, where perfect integrity was 
essential, at whatever sacrifice. He must go 
straight onwards, and trust all the results to 
God. 

“T’ll go and meet Uncle Watson,” said 
Richard. 

For a short time Justin remained alone in 
the church, pacing up and down the sunlit 
aisle. He almost marvelled at himself that 
he could have run into such a snare, as to 
give up his lowly station for the possession of 
his step-father’s lands. What would he not 
have given to be merely the vicar of Herford 
once again, with no aspirations after a wider 
sphere ! 


CHAPTER XXX.—-A FULL CONFESSION. 


RICHARD HERFORD hurried away to the 
stables, his own stables now, and ordered the 
groom to saddle Justin’s horse forhim. The 
man demurred, and said his master might 
want to ride himself, whereupon Richard 
struck him sharply across the shoulders, 
quite after the manner of old times. He felt 
himself the master again. 

He did not spare the horse as he galloped 
along the highway to Lowborough, for he 
was Impatient to see his uncle, and pour out 
the whole story, as far as he knew it, to him. 
He overshot his mark in his eagerness, and 
missed his uncle, who had taken another road 
to Herford. By the time Richard had ridden 
to Lowborough and back, all thought of his 
father’s curse, and his father’s forgiveness, or 
of his own faint resolutions of reformation 
had faded from his mind. He felt no anxiety 
except to enter speedily upon the inheritance 
so long withheld from him. 

It was to a very unsympathetic, though not 
an unmoved audience, that Justin made his 
full and candid narration of the circumstances 
attending his stepfather’s death. His mother 
and uncle set him down as a fool; and his 
brother asa knave. They sat looking at one 
another in silence when the avowal was 
ended, which none of them seemed inclined 
to break. 

“This is a pretty kettle of fish,” thought 
Mr. Watson ; “why could he not come first 
to me, and let us talk it over quietly? We 
might have taken proper measures, without 
letting Dick know all about it. Now he will 
never rest without every inch of land, and 
every penny of money passing into his hands. 
I’ll be hanged if I know how the law stands!” 
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“Well, Justin!” exclaimed his mother, 
when the silence grew too much for her to 
bear, “I never heard such an extraordinary 
story in my life. I can take my oath I 
burned the will my poor husband gave me 
with his own hands. ‘ Take this packet,’ he 
said, ‘and let me see it burn away toa 
cinder,’ and so he did. He gave the other 
packet to Justin, and said,‘ That’s my last 
will ; and you can testify I’m of sound mind.’ 
If you believed it was the wrong one, why 
did you not’ speak up at once, before the 
other was destroyed ?” 

“Do not you all understand?” asked 
Justin, “I did not know of the fatal mistake 
till we opened the one that was kept, the day 
after my step-father’s death.” 

“Well, well!” murmured Mr. Watson, 
who was overwhelmed by the intricacies and 
the importance of the case. He was growing 
a little puzzle-headed in his old age, and was 
in the habit of handing over all out-of-the- 
way matters to his younger and shrewder 
partner, Mr. Frost. He threw himself back 
in his chair, and pushed his spectacles high 
up on his bald forehead, staring at Justin with 
unassisted vision. Mrs. Herford tossed back 
her cap-strings, and smoothed her dress upon 
her lap, and gazed from one to the other of 
| her sons. 

“T always said right was right,” she said, 
in her most oracular tone, “and I must say 
I always thought poor Dick was the rightful 
heir to his own father. It is a true saying, 
‘Murder will out.’ Conscience is too much 
for us all, you see, Justin. I never suspected 
you were carrying such a burden on your 
conscience; and you a clergyman, and a 
magistrate. I hope you won't be brought to 
a public trial; for that would be a great trouble 
to me, as you are my own son. I wonder 
what your poor dear father, Mr. Webb, would 
have felt, if he had lived till now! But I’m 
sure my dear Dick will not prosecute, for my 
sake.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Susan,” growled Mr. Wat- 
son angrily. “What is Justin to be prose- 
cuted for? It was the old man’s own blunder, 
not Justin’s; and Dick never gave a sign of 
being alive till nine or ten days ago. I can 
testify how Justin did his utmost to find him. 
And now he gives it all up nobly. He is not 
standing out for any terms for himself, as he 
might have done, and as I should have 
advised him. I suppose the law would give 
| the estate to Dick, for the disherison of an 
| heir must be beyond question the intent of 
| the parent; and in this case the old man 
plainly intended Dick to inherit. But 











remember you have not a tittle of evidence 
but what Justin says.” 

“Tam quite ready to say all I have now 
said in any court of law,” remarked Justin. 

“Oh! go to law, go to law!” cried the 
old attorney, “and beggar the estate to en- 
rich the lawyers. What I advise is: let Dick 
have the inheritance of course, as his father 
meant him to have it, and let him allow you 
a younger brother’s share ; #300 a year or 
so out of it”—— 

“What ?” exclaimed Richard, interrupting 
him. 

*] say; 


? 


continued his uncle doggedly, 











“you ought to be so grateful to Justin for | 


giving you an estate, that you should allow | 


him a fair income out of it. Why, man alive! | 


nothing on earth could have shaken him out | 


of it! There was no flaw in the will; nota 
doubt about it. We drew it up, and have the 
instructions still in your father’s own hand. 
Everybody said you richly deserved to be 
disinherited, and you would be a disgrace to 
the name of Herford ; whilst he was worthy 
of taking the name and the lands. If you 
don’t give him a share, you are a mean 
scoundrel.” 

“Then I am a mean scoundrel,” replied 
Richard, witha sneer. “I should call it mean 
to keep a brother out of his own for ten years 
or more. He ought to be thankful if I do 
not sue him for the income he has spent, of 
my money. Could you reckon how much 
would be coming to me if he had put it into 
trust ten years ago? By George, I’ve borne 
enough loss, without charging myself with 
any more.” 

“1 wish for nothing from you,” said Justin, 
‘and I need hardly say it is out of my power 
to restore anything to you, of the spent income 


of the estate. If you had come back when | 


you saw the advertisements begging of you to 
come, you would have entered into possession 
then, and I should have remained vicar of 
Herford.” 

“ There should be a law that all wandering 
heirs put in an appearance once in seven 
years,” said Mr. Watson, “ or forfeit their 
claims and rights. Of course Dick must 
have the estates ; but what is to become of 
you? You've fallen out of the ranks of the 
clergy almost, and there’s small chance of a 
preferment for you. Besides, this strange 
story will run through the country like wild- 
fire, and nobody will understand it rightly. 
I'll be whipped if I quite understand it my- 
self. I think you might have kept quiet with 
a pretty clear conscience. If every man is to 
point out the flaw in his titles property would 
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| going to law in this affair. 
_ you, and I'll stick to my word. 
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always be changing hands. I'll go home and 
consult Frost ; he’s as keen as a hawk, But 
we must make some terms, you know. You 
cannot be turned out like a beggar on the 
world, at your age ; and with our pretty little 
blossom into the bargain. What shall you 
do with Pansy ?” 

“Oh! Pansy need not turn out,” said 
Richard ; “ let her stay with her grandmother. 
There’s plenty of room in the old place, and 
I like to see pretty girls about it.” 

“ Pansy can stay with me, of course,” 
interposed Mrs. Herford, “though she has 
been a little too much petted to be of any 
real use. This will be a sad blow to her, but 
it will do her good, I hope; poor, spoiled 
child! She won’t be quite so flighty and 
high-spirited ; not made so much of. If she 
was a little more humble, and kept herself 
more in the background, she would be really 
a nice girl; though I am her grandmamma. 
She looks much too big to be my grand- 
child,” added the vain old woman, glancing 
at herself in the mirror, and lifting her shapely 
hands to the braids of hair upon her fore- 
head. 

“Pansy will go when I go,” said Justin 
shortly, “ I can make a home for her. I am 
ready to transfer the estates to you as soon 
as the necessary documents are ready. Of 
course it will be burdened by a dower of 
#300 a year to our mother, bequeathed to 
her in the later will?” 

Mrs. Herford started from her chair in 
sudden alarm. Any insecurity as to her own 
income had not occurred to her. But now it 
occurred to her that the will which had been 
destroyed by mistake had left her absolutely 
dependent upon her younger son. Justin 
had paid her handsome allowance as re- 
gularly as Christmas and Midsummer came ; 
and she had never offered to take the least 
share of the household expenditure. The 
tears stood in her eyes, as she gazed im- 
ploringly at Richard, whose face was im- 
penetrable. 

“There must be no charge upon the 
estate,” he said. “ If my father left me every- 
thing, everything I will have. Youcan surely 
trust my mother to me? This is a question 
to be settled between her and me; not be- 
tween me and you. I’ve no intention of 
I said I’d forgive 
If you like 
to leave Pansy here, J’ll be good to her ; for 
she is an uncommonly nice young girl, and 
she’d help to keep the house alive. Not but 
what it will be alive when I’m master of it. 





We'll soon put some life into the place, I 
promise you.” 

“ But, Dick, my dear, dear boy,” said his 
mother pathetically, “I should like to have 
my money matters settled now, whilst we are 
all talking about it. Your father left me 
£300 a year, and it’s no more than I ought 
to have. It must be made chargeable on the 
estate, as it is now. Thomas Watson, do 
open your lips, and speak a word of common 
sense about it, if you can.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” he answered. 
“Tf the willthat was destroyed is to stand, he 
left you nothing; and if the other will is to 
stand, he left Dick nothing. It’s a pretty 
kettle of fish. I think I’d better go home, 
and talk it over with Frost.” 

“T say I'll take care of my mother,” said 
Richard, in an irritated tone. ‘ My father left 
me all or nothing; and all or nothing I'll 
have. Besides, she has been saving money 
ever since my father died. If any provision 
is to be made for Justin and Pansy it is her 
place to do it. She’s their mother, and a 
sight closer relationship than I am to them. 
I’ve got to think it all over; and all I’ll pro- 
mise now is that I won’t go to law, for 
Justin’s sake—if he’ll act fairly without it. I 
can’t say anything fairer than that.” 

“T only wish to do what is right,” answered 
Justin as shortly as before. It was of no use 
to argue with natures as selfish and shallow 
as those of his mother and brother. They 
could not understand him; that was impos- 
sible. The elevated mood, which had been 
his since the evening before, was descending, 
step by step, into a more earthly one. Not 
that he repented of his decision, or wished to 
recall his confession ; but there was a blank 
disappointment hanging like a cloud over 
him. He scarcely knew what he had ex- 
pected from his mother and Richard ; but his 
own motion had been so deep and vivid, that 
he could hardly bear in patience the silly 
selfishness of the one, and the haughty 
superiority of the other. 

He left his three kinsfolk still discussing 
his narrative; for though Mr. Watson was 
puzzled and vexed, he could not bring him- 
self to act on his conviction that it would be 
best to go home and talk it over with his 
partner. Justin had put the matter out of his 
own hands; and so far that was a satisfac- 
tion. But there was no satisfaction in think- 
ing of his successor, and of the change that 
Herford must speedily undergo. He went 
away, heavy at heart, to seek his daughter 
Pansy. 
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HE Psalm in which these words occur— 

the recorded cry of an anxiously wistful 
| soul—is entitled, you observe, “a prayer of 
the afflicted when he is overwhelmed, and 
poureth out his complaint before the Lord ;” 
and the Psalm answers to the title. 

It is manifestly the devotional utterance of 
one who spoke out of the depths of some 
great and sore trouble ; nor is it less evident 
what the trouble was ; there are expressions 
which indicate clearly enough the secret of 
the writer’s grief. The Holy Land lay de- 
solate, the sacred metropolis of Palestine in 
ruins; and for this he was mourning, and 
had long been mourning, apparently in exile, 
“like a pelican of the wilderness ; like an 
owl of the desert ; as a sparrow alone on the 
housetop.” Yet while weeping bitter tears, 
a promise of better days near at hand would 
seem to have dawned to cheer him. “Thou 
shalt arise and have mercy on Sion ; for the 
time to favour her, yea the set time is come; 
the Lord will regard the prayer of the desti- 
tute, He hath looked down from Heaven to 
hear the groaning of the prisoner, to liberate 








be declared in Jerusalem, when the people 
are gathered together and the kingdoms to 
serve Him.” These sentences may be said 
to justify the conclusion of most Biblical 
students, that the Psalm was written by some 
expatriated Israelite, during the Babylonian 
captivity, but towards the close of the seventy 
years which the prophets of the nation had 
foretold as the limit of its duration ; when 
therefore the outcasts from their country 
were beginning to look for deliverance, and 
to count on the restoration of the city and 
| temple, that had been burned with fire. 

Our author perhaps had suffered in silence, 
hitherto ; for in the deep midnight of our 
distress, we do not sit down to describe it, 
are not wont to breathe it musically. But 
now that the darkness was softening a little 
with hopes of returning day, he could give 
himself to articulate and relate his woe in 
plaintive song, song rising gradually to a 
higher key, a livelier strain, under the sweet 
expectation of coming relief. It was still 


gloom around him; but not the dense un- 
mitigated gloom that had been; surely the 
morning was drawing nigh. The happy con- 
viction, nevertheless, brought with it to the 
writer a new anxiety and disquietude: ‘“‘ My 
days are like a shadow that declineth, and I 





MIDDLE LIFE. 
By THE Rev. S. A. TIPPLE, AUTHOR oF “ ECHOES OF SPOKEN WORDS.” 


“ O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days.”—PsA. cii. 24. 


am withered like grass!” Ah, he was no 
probably in his early youth, he has survived 
all the hardships and afflictions of the weary 
exile, until at length its destined term is 
almost completed, and the hour of emancipa- 
tion approaches: but alas! in the course of 


approaches also, and can hardly be far off; 
“ his strength is weakened, his time is short,” 
he may never live after all to go back with 
the rejoicing tribes to his native soil and 
watch with them the rebuilding of the House 
of the Lord; and out of the anguish of this 
fear breaks the cry, ‘Oh my God, take me 
not away in the midst of my days!” A cry, 
however, which is instantly followed by a 
devout effort to rest content with the as- 
surance, that, whoever dies Jehovah and his 
purposes abide. 

It is very beautiful to see the eager 





the children of death; that His praise may | 


yearning old man, endeavouring to face 
serenely the possibility of Azs fading away 
and his falling short of the land,—the land 
he so pined to revisit; in remembrance of 
God’s eternity, and the consequent undoubted 
redemption and reinstatement of the elect 
people. And those of us who are living, 
worn and grey, amid growing signs of a freer, 
| grander time in store for the earth, a time of 
| wider thought and clearer vision, “‘ of nobler 
| modes of life, with sweeter manners, purer 
| laws ;” we should feel satisfied, that although 
| we ourselves may be doomed to depart hence 
before it arrives; that though, in spite of 
strong desire, our eyes may not be permitted 
to behold it, yet with it, men shall be blessed ; 
that when we are no more in these streets 
and under these skies to enjoy, not having 
been suffered to continue by reason of death, 
the world of mankind will be climbing higher, 
beneath the guidance of the everlasting God 
who fainteth not, neither is weary; higher 
toward the summits of a perfect day. 

But now, the prayer of the text represents, 
it seems to me, that which is peculiar to the 
middle-aged; and I am moved somehow to 
address myself for a little, especially to such. 
Being one of them, they naturally interest me 
|a good deal. I love and delight exceedingly 

in the young; the star-eyed, sparkling children, 
‘full of motion, full of wonder, the lusty, san- 
guine, conceited youths, and dainty, dream- 
ing maidens; and I revere the old, whether 
wise or otherwise, looking up to them with a 








longer young !—carried away into bondage | 


nature, the end of his own mortal term | 
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species of awe, as those who have traversed 
the whole mortal round, and are waiting to 
sail away into the mystery of eternity ; who 
having experienced all things here, are about 
to make experience of the vast unknown be- 
yond our shores. But they are the middle- 
aged naturally in whom I am most interested. 

Well, my reader, in the prayer that the 
Hebrew Psalmist prayed, we are expressed. 
It is characteristic of us, more than any 
others, that we are loth to die. There are 
moments with us perhaps, as with all, when 
something of a longing seizes us to disappear 
behind the veil, to pass through the gates 
into the unseen ; but for the most part and 
distinctively, we do not want to die. 
Neither for old nor young is it so difficult to 
surrender to the interruption and change of 
death, as it is for us, in the midst of our days. 
Either of these may resign themselves more 


| easily to it than we: as to the former, they 


have begun to expect and arrange for it; 
they stand and wait, aware that it is eventide 
with them, and that the day is far spent. 


| Besides they are conscious, more or less, of 








failing powers and appetites, their interest in 
things has lost much of its keenness, and they 
are feeling rather tired ; Death, looking in at 
last, finds them not unready or reluctant to 
receive him: and with respect to the latter, 
hard as it seems that they should be taken, 
and instinctively as they recoil from the 
thought of it, having life untasted before 
them, and being full of eagerness to sally 
forth and drink thereof; yet the very fact 
that they are comparatively new to life, not 
having become bound to it by long use and 
custom, nor by the formation and growth of 
numerous ties, must need render the pang of 


| separation comparatively light; there is so 


much less attachment to overcome, so many 
bonds the less to break; while if the inter- 
vention of death disappoint the curiosity and 
inquisitiveness that are strong in youth, and 
thwart the passionate desire to try the un- 
trodden, and explore the unknown—it does 
also invite, and offer food to the same. 
“Come with me,” it says, in driving back 
from the gateway of the promised earthly 
existence, experience of which was thirsted 
for, “come with me into another strange 
land to make acquaintance there with what 
eye has not seen nor ear heard.” 

It is not the hardest thing to die young. 
I can remember, on learning the supposed 
fatal character of a serious illness that over- 
tock me in my juvenile days, with how little 
difficulty I was able to reconcile myself to 





| 


much slighter the wrench seemed, than I had 
imagined it would be ; and curious and eager 
as I had been to plunge into the untried 
mortal life that lay veiled and mysterious 
before me, when the conviction came that 
all experience of it was likely to be denied 
me, I began to be no less curious and eager 
in anticipation of that other life, still more 
veiled and mysterious, upon which, according 
to appearances, I was destined soon to enter. 
If the sudden new prospect awed, it yet 
strangely drew and fascinated me. But ex- 
cept in morbid moments, or intervals of 
extreme weariness, the middle-aged are never 
so easily weaned to die. Never is death 
such a rude, violent, unwelcome interruption. 
Never does it involve such rending asunder 
and plucking up, as in the midst of our days. 
Just then it is that we are most vigorous, 
and most interested, and most occupied ; at 
the height of our powers, in the mid-heat of 
work and enterprise, and alive with widest 
and keenest mundane sympathies. We have 
got to be thoroughly at home in the world, 
and fastened to it by a thousand ties. There 
are the family relations and needs, the ripe 
mature friendships that have outlived many 
vicissitudes and survived many a peril, the 
pursuits that have become more engaging 
and absorbing than ever, the thoughts, 
schemes, and ideas that are being industri- 
ously worked out, the issues of things that 
are being waited for, the conflicts and con- 


troversies with which we are mixed up. We | 


are so deeply rooted here, and so closely and 
variously entwined; and then all is so 
familiar ; we have grown so habituated and 
inured to it all ; while the youthful impatience 
of monotony, and susceptibility to the charms 





of change and novelty have diminished in us. | 
We are less ready to seek the new and un- | 


tried ; our disposition is rather to cleave to 
the accustomed and old. Middle age begins 
to be conservative ; although, like St. Paul, 
it may groan in this tabernacle, like St. Paul 
it does not care to be unclothed. It no 
longer hankers after fresh fields or inclines 
to fresh ways ; it prefers running on in grooves 
that have been worn, and is reluctant and 
finds it difficult to quit them ; it leans to the 
time-endeared state and scenery, does not 
wish to part from a world it knows so well ; 
the thought of missing these streets and skies, 
these haunts and homes, strikes it witha chill. 
Never are we so in love with them, and so 
knit to them, as in the midst of our days. 
With many of us, moreover, there is apt to 
be an increasing attraction toward carnal com- 


the prospect of leaving the world; how} forts and material goods, and an increasing 
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cultivation of them, which is one thing that 
we need to guard against. 

Not that we go continuously in fear of 
death, of which, indeed, we think less, pro- 
bably, than others ; less than the old whose 
faces are turned toward it; less, even, than 
the young, to whose intense vitality and 
vivid ardour it is often suggested by its con- 
trasted silence and gloom, and to whose 
wonder its mystery appeals. But it would 
be peculiarly hard for us to be arrested and 
summoned away. Yet it becomes us to re- 
member that the characteristic of middle age 
—its tendency to conservatism, to grow 
rigid and indisposed for change—is just the 
beginning of the sentence of death in us; 
the woodman’s mark upon the tree, in token 
that it is not to remain, but stands destined 
to be cut down before long; it is the fore- 
shadowing of our departure, the whisper in 
us that we are meant for removal. For 
death, you know, which is God’s pain to the 
individual and family, is God’s mercy to 
society, one of the blessed and beautiful 
means by which He is ever preventing the 
stagnation of humanity and keeping the 
world in progress ; and every death in ma- 
ture age is the sacrifice and offering up of a 
man in the interest of men, since, after a 
time we are rather in the way, or at least un- 
helpful to the forward movement; and not 
only so, but, ineffectual to prevent it, in 
sweeping on, it leaves us behind, forlorn 
and fretful. 

The kindred spirits with whom we once 
took sweet counsel are gone ; we are com- 
paratively alone in the crowd; and thus, 
when at length death comes, in the sacrifice of 
the individual there is, generally speaking, 
much mercy to the individual. The necessity 
of death lies in the diminution of receptivity, 
in the fixedness of nature, which, beyond a 
certain point, the growing years entail; and 
the tendency to it, which middle age brings, 
is the beginning of death’s claim upon us ; then 
it is that we begin to be set with our faces 
gravewards. 

In the meanwhile, however, this desire to 
abide as we are, ever present in the midst, 
through the continual ripening of youth 
toward maturity, has its great use and bene- 
fit. A world given up to the fervid aspira- 
tions, reckless experiments, adventurous, 
impetuous essays of the young, would be in 
sore peril of suffering wreck in its plunges 
after higher things. Our comparative con- 
servatism serves to keep the onward striving 
sober and safe, to guard and guide; and 
here is our work and mission, even to help 





thus, yet without in the least hindering. 
Having lost much of your youthful fire and 
fury, impulsiveness and passion, beware of 
becoming injuriously obstructive, of sinking 





into a hard and rigid fearof movement. Mix | 


a good deal with the young. In spite of 
your own youthful mistakes and blunders, 
cultivate trust in their instincts and sympathy 
with their enthusiasms. Do not allow your- 
selves to sneer at their Quixotisms and wild 
ideas, because you once had the same, and 
have learnt how foolish they were. 

In middle life we are apt to become selfish, 
to consider increasingly our ease, our com- 
fort, our possessions ; to think less of what 
would be the true and best thing for society 
than of what would be most lucrative or most 
safe for ourselves. Our love of “ stability” 
is often little other than a form of selfishness. 
“* Let be, ye restless, reforming souls ; we are 
suited with things as they are ; why should 
there be any change? It might not be half 
so well for us ; at all events, would be incon- 
venient and disturbing. We have gained 
and achieved prosperity under the old order, 
and protest, therefore, against its being 
superseded by a new.” 

“Oh woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ; 


In youth it sheltered me 
And [’ll protect it now.” 


To the men amongst us who have been 
successful, I would say, do not suffer your 
success to tempt you to make your own 
comfort the standard of right. Look upon 
the things of others. Retain and cherish 
the generosity, if you have outlived the 
passion and dreams of youth. Be capable 
still of forgetting yourselves in sympathy 
with the cause of humanity. Let nothing 
be more real or more certain to you than 
man’s divine sonship and heirship, and the 
supremacy of character and moral worth. 
Let nothing be to you so authoritative or 
beautiful, and nothing so precious, as truth ; 
in aid of which walk in daily communion 
with Christ ; contemplate Him, sit at His 
feet. None will be likely to lose trust in the 
human, or to fail from worship of the good ; 
none will be likely to sink into a state in 
which their secular prospects or investments 
shall be more thought of than truth and 
righteousness ; none will be likely to grow 
sensual, cynical, hard, or unduly conserva- 
tive as they grow older, who are wont to 
set Christ before them, and to walk often in 
retirement with Him. He will give you 
the dew of your youth ; He will preserve your 
heart fresh and pure. 
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THE SUMMER THAT IS PAST. 


Cy paths are all deserted, 

{ Our roses all have died ; 

In some dim spot, frequented not, 

i The winter violets hide ; 

| But leaves that lisped above your head 

i] Are scattered by the blast, 

iI And the swallow’s glancing wing has fled, 
For summer time is past. 





' O for the wild wood shadows, 

Solemn, and cool, and sweet ! 

t That flowery way from day to day 
Was trodden by your feet ; 

But now across the moss-grown sod 


No golden lights are cast, | 
And the little feet went home to God | 





When summer time was past. 


! 

| I cannot read the poems 

| Your voice has made too dear, 

| Nor tread again that ferny lane 

| I loved when you were here ; 

1 But One will take my weary hand 

1 And hold me, safe and fast, 

| Till I find in His own fatherland 

\ The summer that is past. 

SARAH DOUDNEY. 
| VII. N.s. 22 
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' assumed any prominent position before the 


| affected by his personal influence. 
| attained a patriarchal age, 
' in beautiful simplicity the *most benign 


| public life, for he had abandoned his profes- 
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THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 
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== 


Y the death of Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen on the 2oth of March, 1870, 
a large blank was made in a circle of devoted 
friends and followers. Erskine had not 
taken any particular share in what we call 


sion as an Advocate very early ; and had not 


world, nor had he written many books. 
Some of those books had made a very deep 
impression on the minds of certain readers ; 
and especially one of them which had passed 
through many editions. But Erskine’s in- 
fluence was not owing to any literary talent, 
but to the hold-;which he gained over those 
who came in his way by his own personal 
attraction and character. His books had 
been welcomed by not a few thoughtful 
and devout minds in all the Churches ; 
but some of them were scarcely « known 
beyond the circle which was immediately 
Having 
and wearing 
Christian virtues, he was a man to envy. 
He had lived long enough to see a marvel- 
lous alteration in the attitude and expression 
of Christian thought, and to rejcice over the 


By THE Rev. W. 


| 





complete triumph of some of those views of 
truth which, in the judgment of most | 
Christian men, brighten the face of God and | 

strengthen the hopes of man. He had | 
taken part, in a quiet but most serviceable | 
way, in many of the struggles which had | 
been waged in the Church of Scotland for | 
greater freedom of thought, and was the 
faithful friend and loving counsellor of some 
of the ablest of the champions in those con- 
flicts. 

Mr. Erskine’s admirers will be more than 
grateful for the recently published volumes 
of his letters.* The editor tells briefly the 
story of his early life, and, to use his 
own expression, “ interlaces his letters occa- 
sionally with illustrative narrative, that 
by its setting, the mirror may be made 
to reflect as clearly and fully as possible 
the pure bright image of one, who moved 
so lovingly and attractively among his 
fellow-men ; who walked so closely and con- 
stantly with God.” Erskine owned a noble 
ancestry. His great grandfather, Colonel 
John Erskine, was a warm friend and 





Edited 


*“ Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen.’’ 


; his latest years. 





by William Hanna, D.D. David Douglas, Kk dinvurgh., 


DORLING. 


supporter of the Prince of Orange; but 
while devoted to William, had great scruples 
in respect to the oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration, because of what he felt to be the 
countenance which would be given by such 
acts to the connection’ of the Church of 
England with the State. The King was too 
sensible to make much of his refusal, as he 
knew him to be a faithful supporter. His 
uncle was the celebrated Dr. John Erskine, 
the eminent author and preacher, who for 
fifty years was the centre of a large religious 
circle, and had among his correspondents 
such men as Bishops Warburton and Hurd 
in England; Jonathan Edwards and Dr. 
Cotton Mather in America, and many 
eminent continental divines. Dr. Hanna 
considers that Dr. Erskine, “‘more perhaps 


than any other individual, contributed to | 


whatever progress literature made in Scotland, 
during the last half of the eighteenth 
century.” We have not space to indicate the 








other numerous atid excellent connections |} 


of Mr. Erskine’s family, Having 
school in Durham, Thomas Erskine 
entered as a student in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he attended the law 
classes, and was admitted a member of the 
| Faculty of Advocates in 1810, and remained 
in Edinburgh for the next six years. He 
formed many pleasant associations in the 
city which stimulated and enlarged his mind. 
While he attended the Parliament House, 
Walter Scott was daily sitting as one of the 
clerks of the Court of Session, and the 


been at |} 
was 


Edinburgh Review was at the height of its |} 


fame. In his early manhood he had mis- 
givings of a sceptical nature in ss to the 
gospel history ; but “ by patient study of the 
narrative, and of its place in the history of 
the world,” he was led into a conviction of 
its truth, We gather that from early life 
his mind was peculiarly under the impression 
of all events which seemed to bring him into 
nearer contact with the spiritual world. The 
removal of friends by death produced a deep 
effect upon him. This was particularly the 
case when his brother James died of typhus 
fever in 1816 at the age of twenty-eight. 
This brother he greatly ‘venerated, although 
he was but a year older than himself. His 
memory of him was fresh and green even in 
By his death the succession 
to the estate of Linlathen fell to Thomas, 
and he left Edinburgh and bade farewell to 
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the bar at the age of twenty-seven. He took 
this step very solemnly, and desired to place 
some of his most earnest views of religion in 
the hands of his professional companions. 
He had now risen with all the energy of mind 
and heart to that earnest position of inquiry 
and devotion in the matter of religion which 
henceforth marked his whole life. 

As a Scotch laird of comfortable means, 
he had been unfamiliar with the difficulties 
which often befel men of wide sympathy 
and earnest toil in the realm of patient 
thought, and had therefore been able since 
he was a young man to devote his time 
and energy without hindrance to whatever 
inquiries and pursuits engaged his mind and 
heart. And on this account, perhaps, he 
was brought into contact with those men 
and women whose lives it was his peculiar 
work to influence so powerfully. He was 
a preacher to the upper rather than to the 
lower class ; a preacher, too, by unconscious 
personal influence more than by any gift of 
tongue or pen. Still, by both pen and tongue 
did he tell powerfully on men. No smali 
tribute to the effect of his writings on such 
men as the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice 
is found in the dedication to Mr. Erskine of 
Mr. Maurice’s “‘ Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament,” published in 1852. Mr. 
Maurice says, “The pleasure of associat- 
ing my name with yours, and the kind in- 
terest which you expressed in some of these 
sermons when you heard them preached, 
might not be a sufficient excuse for the 
liberty which I take in dedicating them to 
you. But I have a much stronger reason. 
I am under obligations to you which the 
subject of this volume especially brings to 
my mind, and which other motives besides 
personal gratitude urge me to acknowledge. 
. - . Have we a gospel for men—for all men ? 
Is it a gospel that God’s will is a will to all 
good, a will to deliver them from all evil? Is 
it a gospel that He has reconciled the world 
unto Himself? Is it this absolutely, or this 
witha multitude of reservations, explanations, 
contradictions ? It is more than twenty years 
since a book of yours brought home to my 
mind the conviction that no gospel but this 
can be of any use to the world, and that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is such aone.... 
Many of my conclusions may differ widely 
from those into which you have been led. I 
should be grieved to make you responsible 
for them. But if I have tried in these 
sermons to show that the story of the 
prophets and kings of the Old Testament is 
| as directly applicable to the modern world as 











any Covenanter ever dreamed, but that. it is 
applicable because it is a continual witness 
for a God of righteousness, not only against 
idolatry, but against that notion of a mere 
sovereign Baal or Bel which underlies all 
idolatry, all tyranny, all immorality, I may 
claim you as their spiritual progenitor.” 
This would seem sufficient to stamp Mr. 
Erskine as an author of uncommon power, 
who directly and indirectly exerted a great 
influence on his generation. 

We learn that about 1820, Erskine began 
to exercise a kind of evangelistic ministry 
in Linlathen ‘and its neighbourhood. In 
Broughty-Ferry there was a chapel which had 
been used as a missionary station. Mr. 
Erskine bought it, and invited ministers of 
various churches to occupy the pulpit. 
Sometimes on Sunday evenings he preached, 
himself. He also gave addresses of much 
interest at his own morning and evening 
domestic services. 

But Erskine’s letters are the pleasing 
memorials of his life. He was, above all 
things else, a letter writer. His letters 
too, have a wide and unusual interest as 
they are often to and about some of the 
now most widely known European names, 


and they afford pleasing glimpses of the | 


effects which these persons produced on 
Erskine when they had not yet gained their 
present fame. Whien writing from St. Ger- 
mains, in 1838, he says, ‘‘ Dr. Chalmers has 
come to Paris, and is over head and ears 
with delight; he has an honest, natural, 
unsuppressed pleasure in seeing everything 
and every person. My entire want of curi- 
osity makes me an unfit companion for him. 
But I see a good deal of him, and love his 
honest bigness (a cognate, probably, of 
highness).” 

During a continental tourfrom 1822 to 1832 
he made the acquaintance of Merle D’Aubigné 
and of Professor Tholuck. Of D’Aubigné he 
wrote in 1822, “ He is an estimable man, a 
faithful preacher, and, what is rare here, an 
unprejudiced and unmystical student of the 
word of God.” Of Tholuck he writes at the 
same time, “ At Berlin I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young professor, who lectures in 
their university, on theology, and on the books 
of the Old and New Testament. He loves 
the Truth, and will, I hope, be more and 
more enlightened himself and blessed in his 
instructions to others.” 

One line in a letter from Albano, in 1827, 
is interesting, “I like the Prussian chargé 
a’ affaires at Rome.” This was Chevalier 
Bunsen. In the end of July, in another 






































| amongst men’s current opinions. 
| rejected was the result of what his love of 
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letter from the same place, he says, “I 
expect the Prussian chargé d’affaires out 
in this neighbourhood immediately, which I 
look to with pleasure, for I really like the 
man. He has a fine, wide, adventurous, 
metaphysical capacity, and is, I believe, a 
Christian. He is married to an English- 
woman—a very good woman.” 

One reference to an estimable lady, who not 
long ago passed away from us, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, has just now a melancholy interest. 
Mr. Erskine was staying at or near Paris in 
1838. To his sister, Mrs. Stirling, he says, 
“ En revanche, 1 am near the Elgins, and near 
Madame de B., who, alas! however, has left 
town for Normandy ; and near one other of 
my ancient friends. I love Lord Elgin very 
much, and the two girls, who are as fine 
creatures as ever I saw in my life; I am not 
sure that ever I knew girls of their age that 
I could so readily make companions of. 
Dear Lady Augusta is a perfect angel.” 

While on the Continent, Mr. Erskine had 
acquired the friendship of Madame de Staél, 
the daughter-in-law of the celebrated woman 
of that name, and the daughter of Madame 
Vernet ; as also of Madame de Broglie, wife 
of the Duc de Broglie and daughter of the 
great Madame de Staél. A reference to 
Madame Vernet shows Erskine’s feeling on 
friendship, we may say his re/igion of friend- 
ship. Writing to Mrs. Burnett in 1842 he 
says,. ... ‘‘Madame Vernet, of Geneva, 
was one of the most highly favoured children 
of God that ever I have been privileged to 
know, and God gave her friendship to me as 
a gift which I hope to bless Him for through- 
out eternity.” 

He became an intimate acquaintance of 
Mr. M’Leod Campbell, and of the young 
friend of Mr. Campbell’s, Mr. A. J. Scott, 
son of the Rev. Dr. Scott of Greenock. He 
took a very deep interest in the movement 
which finally brought about the deposition 
of Mr. M’Leod Campbell from the office 
of the ministry on account of his alleged 
doctrinal defection, and the withdrawal of 
Mr. Scott’s licence to preach, and was greatly 
affected by the result. 

But Erskine was no mere _ iconoclast 

What he 


God, or rather of God’s love to him, bound 
him to believe. It was profound reverence for 
God, the Redeeming God, which determined 
the morally impossible of his creed. Hence 
he had no sympathy with the Zssays and Re- 
views. Writing of them, he says, “ Agree- 


ments between our Christianity and our 





conscience and spiritual reason are not to be 
effected by such works as these. It is not 
by such criticism that man can be helped to 
read and understand the Bible.” Still less 
did he like the Bishop of Natal’s book on the 
non-historical character of the Exodus. Of 
that he writes, “It is a remarkable fact, 
which may shake much of that faith which 
does not rest on God alone. I grieve for it, 
and yet I believe the man to be an earnest 
and good man. I have myself always been 
seeking a self-evidencing light in Divine 
truth, not resting on any authority whatever; 
but children must begin by trusting to 
authority, and throughout the land nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand are children.” Biblical dogmas, he 
says, are “the ropes and pulleys and 
wheels by which the human spirit may be 
lifted out of the horrible pit and miry clay of 
sin and selfishness into a harmony with the 
mind of God. . . Renan complained of the 
Christian dogmas as encumbrances on the 
beautiful morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount, not considering whether it would be 
possible to obey those precepts by mere 
efforts, without knowing what the dogmas 
teach of the spiritual relations in which we 
stand, both to God and man.” For the 
Bible he had a love second only to his love of 
God. Referring to the supernatural in it, he 
says, “ The value of the Bible, according to 
my reason and conscience, consists in what 
it contains, not in the manner in which it 
was composed. I cannot fully estimate what 
it has been to myself or to the race. From 
the history of human thought I see that there 
has been hardly any true apprehension of 
the nature and character of God or of our 
relation to Him out of the pale of its in- 
fluence. That this light should have been 
enjoyed by one small tribe, and that it should 
have been continued amongst them through 
a succession of teachers, whilst even Greece 
and Rome were comparatively dark until 
cultivated through them, seems to suggest 
that there must have been the interposition 
of a supernatural agency. But I believe this 
on account of the truth which I find. Ido 
not believe in the truth on account of the 
supernatural agency.” 

In these opinions largely lay the secret 
power of Erskine over his friends and his 
age, especially in his large views of the 
love of God, which he thus briefly puts in a 
letter to M. Gaussen, of Geneva, who was his 
friend : ‘ Do you not believe that the heart of 
God does indeed grieve and yearn over every 
sinner that continues at a distance from Him? 
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And is not that grief the grief of love which 
desires the holy blessedness of the sinner ? 
Yes, it is the grief of love. God created 


man to be the image of God and holiness | 


and blessedness. And God did this because 
God is love, not to amuse Himself. And 
this purpose of God towards man hath 
not changed, but has followed every in- 
dividual man through every moment of his 
life, desiring that he should yet be the image 
of God. And God hath revealed this pur- 
pose fully in Jesus Christ, who, by the grace 
of God, tasted death for every man, and was 
raised from the dead unto glory, that every 
man might have confidence in God’s pur- 
pose, and might yield himself unto God to 
have that purpose accomplished in him.” 

In another letter, written to Mr. Craig :— 
“T believe that love and righteousness and 
justice in God mean exactly the same thing, 
namely, a desire to bring His whole moral 
creation into a participation of His own 
character and His own blessedness. He 
has made us capable of this, and He will 
not cease from using the best means for 
accomplishing it in us all. When I think of 
God making a creature of such capacities, it 
seems to me blasphemous to suppose that 
He will throw it from Him into everlasting 
darkness, because it has resisted His gracious 
purposes towards it for the natural period of 
human life. No; He who waited so long 
for the formation of a piece of old red sand- 
stone will surely wait with mucle long-suffer- 
ing for the perfecting of a human spirit.” 

*In a letter to Madame de Staél he adverts 
to his views of human sorrow. “ The history 
of every family and of every individual,” 
he says, “is deep tragedy; for sin is in 
the world, and there is no other deliver- 
ance from sin but by the way of sorrow— 
sorrow administered by love and received in 
love, so that this hope is given up to the 
development of the sacred mystery of sor- 
row. It is by sorrow that God calls the 
prodigal to think of his true home, and it is 
by sorrow that He perfects His saints.” 
When writing to Lady Augusta Stanley on the 
same subject, he says, “It would seem some- 
times as if all that the sufferer can arrive at is 
mere submission, a mere bowing of the head 
and heart to a will which is not understood ; 
but something higher and happier than this 
is to be aimed at. The loving purpose of 
our Father in it is to be known and felt as 
love. Our Father is to be met in it and 
sympathized with in it. Love seeks sym- 
pathy, and can be satisfied with nothing 
else.” 


| Erskine’s forte was consolation. ‘The tone 
| of his mind rendered it far easier to his keen 
| and large capacity for sympathy to weep with 
| those that weep than to rejoice with those 
| that rejoice. 

| ‘He had, besides,” to use Dr. Hanna’s 
| words, “a gospel of consolation to impart,” 
which he lost no opportunity to apply, a 
gospel which embodied itself in one of his 
favourite hymns—a copy of which he was in 
the habit of sending to his friends: 

I say to thee, do thou repeat 


To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In land, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men, move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above. 


* + . * ° 
And ere thou leave him say thou this 
Yet one word more: They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


Who will not count it true that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego. 


Despite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, 
That 7Az’ is blessing, ¢/zs is life. 

We cannot forbear saying that what- 
ever may have been Mr. Erskine’s personal 
character, there is, and especially during 
the last twenty years of his life, much 
evidence of a morbid tendency. There 
is a rather unhappy development of other- 
worldliness which spoils the symmetry and 
beauty of religious life. He dwelt in too 
sombre a way upon death-beds and bereave- 
ments. Time, as he wrote of it, and the 
world, were too little pervaded by the senti- 
ment of trust and joy. He probably suffered 
from the want of definite aim and occupation. 
In 1825 he said, in writing to his friend Mr. 
Montague, “I sometimes regret that I have 
not some fixed necessary employment. 
There is much time lost when one has to 
consider every day how the day is to be 
| spent.” He unquestionably bordered upon 
| spiritual ennud. 

His heart seems ever to have been taken 
up with a desire to know and love as per- 
| fectly as he could the Great Father, who, 
he believed, had sent forth a gospel for “all 
mankind. The spiritual life appeared to him 
| to be so great a necessity and blessing, that 
| he yearned to show its value to all with whom 
|he came into contact. He and his two 
| friends, Campbell and Scott, aided marvel- 
| lously, each in his own way, in modifying and 
directing the religious thought of his day. 
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“ They are all gone into a world of light.” 
Brave and simple and true were they in their 
day and generation. Much misunderstood 
and often misrepresented, they still bore their 
testimony. 
and spirit of Erskine which gave to him a 


There was that in the erg 


peculiar fitness for influencing the spirits of 
those whom he received into his friendship. 
He gave sweetness and solemnity to their 
thought, and led them quite naturally to 
cherish unstinted reverence for himself, and 
devout regard for truth, 





MODERN BETHLEHEM. 


By W. C. PROCTER, AvurnHor or “LIGHTS 


HE touch of association transfigures the 
natural features of a scene more 
strangely than either sunlight or mist. Under 
its magic, mere mounds of rubbish strewed 
with broken potsherds become objects of 
awe ; an old moss-covered stone hushes us 
to silent reverence. I remember once walk- 
ing out from Penzance in search of Lanyon 
Quoit, that inscrutable monument of a 
vanished race. Sunny and hot the white 
road lengthened out before me as I walked 
by harvest fields that glittered and rustled on 
either hand. Then, as the first sombre 
thought of evening fell upon the day, I 
reached a brown moor into which agriculture 
had made some straggling inroads. And as 
the moor swelled up before me against the 
rapidly cooling sky, I saw it crowned by the 
dark grey stone and its unhewn pillars, of 
which I was in search. It seemed low and 
squat, the pale northern light scarcely peer- 
ing through between the table and heath. 
But its solitude on the sky-line, its shadowy 
ghostliness, its weird uncouthness, seemed all 
to merge in an unspeakable impression of 
abysmal age; and even before the dome of 
Mont Blanc I could not realise my own 
insignificance more. Yet what was it? One 
big rough stone set upon three smaller rough 
stones in the midst of a commonplace bit of 
moorland! But then I came to it with the 
traditions of two thousand years upon me, 
and the vague wonder of fifty past genera- 
tions fluttering in my heart. Whose were 





the strong, rude hands that set this dumb 
memorial here? And what was life in that | 
nebulous past, that measureless chaos of dim ' 
ghosts, out of which the bright, keen, intense | 
present has been evolved > No; it is not | 
the tender, solemn grey upon the ticl h brown | 
moor ; it is not the pensive glimpse of even- 
ing light between that table and the heather | 
which makes the charm. It is the power of | 
association, trailing millenniums along, and | 
flinging their shadow like a garment of | 
majesty on the altar of stone. 

Perhaps there is no land in the world | 


AND SHADOWS ON THE HILLs oF GALILEE.” 


where this glamour of association is so vividly 
felt as in Judzea. Numberless pilgrims have 
been disappointed by its physical aspect. 
Monotonous and grey, except when illumi- 
nated by the flowers of spring, its rounded 
hills and sad-coloured olive-trees offer no 
attraction but that of a soft contrast with the 
sharp, sparkling blue above. The vines 
indeed, ranged in terraced vineyards, relieve 
the general greyness till their broad leaves 
are parched by the rainless summer. But 
the general effect of every landscape is 
solemn and tender, with a touch of dulness, 
rather than romantic or picturesque. Yet 
each scene has a power over the heart far 
more searching than the excitement of natu- 
ral beauty. It is the intensity of moral and 
spiritual aspiration everywhere in the air that 
is upon us. It is an unutterable fulness of 
heart, swelled by the faith of Abraham, and 
the zeal of Samuel, and passion of David, 
and the wrath of Elijah. The long story 
which, at each passing moment, to those who 
lived in it, was the death of a past and the 
birth-throe of a future, has now in review a 
oneness, an immensity, a divine continuity, 
that impress us with a sense of One Life eter- 
nally present. 

Were it not for such associations, the 
modern town of Bethlehem would have little 
attraction for the traveller. It is not, indeed, 
without some natural advantages, such as a 
strong position, surrounded by patches of 
fruitful soil, with a fair supply of water. But 
in picturesqueness of site it is far inferior to 
Nazareth. Its main street straggles along 
the summit of a detached ridge, running east- 
| ward at right angles to the central chain of 
the “hill country of Judza;” and from this 
irregular street narrow and crooked lanes 


| diverge down the slopes on either hand. 


The houses are of rough, rude masonry, with 
| heavy, projecting balconies, and deep, dark 
archways, grateful beneath the hot sun. The 
love of shadow characteristic of Eastern towns 
is here carried to such an extent that here 
and there the narrower lanes are completely 
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arched over. The population being entirely 
Christian, there are no minarets to break the 
monotony of the flat roofs, and from a 
little distance the houses look as if they were 
huddled together without any plan. Yet 
there is one massive and striking feature in 
the view. For toward the eastern extremity 
of the ridge, and separated from the town by 
a broad esplanade, there rises the ancient 
Church of the Nativity, with three monas- 
teries, Roman, Greek, and Armenian, abut- 
ting upon it. These buildings are not 
represented in the accompanying engraving, 
which gives only the town. But in the 
actual scene this great church and its acces- 
sories tower over and subordinate the rest 


of Bethlehem, as York Minster and Canter- | 


bury Cathedral dominate the view of the 
cities they adorn. Yet in the external archi- 
tecture of the Church of the Nativity there 
is little indicative of Christian art. It is 


encumbered with buttresses and obscured by | 
But it is clothed upon | 


its surroundings. 
with the veneration and the longing of fifteen 
centuries. There hangs still about it, like 


the glow of a departed day around some | 
mountain peak, the memory of crusading | 


zeal, with all the heroic passion that it recalls. 


And the predominance of this one feature in | 
the landscape is an outward symbol of the | 


supremacy which the Christian associations 
of the place have asserted over all its long 
train of earlier memories. 

So far as the natural features of the place 


are concerned, the best time to see Beth- | 


lehem is the spring, or early summer. Then 


the terraced vineyards wreathe the whole hill | 


with lines of greenery. Then the broad, vel- 


vety fig-leaves alternate with the grey, willowy | 
olive, and the pomegranate sparkles out with | 


scarlet blossom. ‘Then crimson-tipped daisies 


and the “white star of Bethlehem” are a | 


But the occupations of the inhabitants are 
not wholly dependent upon the seasons. 
They are, as we said, all Christians, at least 
in name. They are probably of Syrian rather 
than Jewish or Arab descent. Or it is not 
impossible that there may be some slight 
infusion of Western blood dating from the 
crusades. However that may be, the Beth- 





lehemites have a character of their own, which | 


ancient memories. Industry and energy 
must have characterized it, when such men 
as Boaz, Jesse, and David, were its natural 
representatives ; and in their own way the 
| modern inhabitants keep up the tradition. 


Ps ° ef 
| in some respects is not unworthy of its most 
| 


They are a spirited sort of people, and occa- |' 
But they know how to | 
take care of themselves, and when there was | 


sionally turbulent. 


a local rising against Mehemet Ali they 
managed to secure the whole town to them- 
selves, free from Mahommedan partnership. 
They work with some skill and considerable 
industry at the manufacture of crucifixes, 
| beads, models of sacred places, and such like 
objects, which secure a ready sale amongst 
pilgrims. The rude and apparently ruinous 
aspect of the town is therefore not an indica- 
| tion of abject poverty. Bethlehem is still, as 
its ancient name suggests, a place of com- 
parative plenty—“the house of bread.” 
| Indeed, its modern name signifies rather an 
|increase of luxury, for it is now called by 
the Arabs Beitlahn, which in their language 
means “the house of flesh.” Perhaps the 
inhabitants owe something of their liveliness 
| to their comparative prosperity. When their 
| primeval town was first invaded by the coach 
or omnibus which we believe runs now 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the crafts- 
men would leap from their benches and the 
shopkeepers from their carpets to run for a 
mile along the road after so wonderful a 


welcome relief to the eye, from the blaze of | novelty. 


wild tulips and poppies. And somewhere 
near there is a happy valley where the exqui- 
site blush of the rose suffuses all the ground, 
and reflects a kindly glow even on the moul- 
dering greys above. Then shepherds lead 
out their flocks among the pastures of thin 
grass mingled with aromatic shrubs, and we 
could fancy that the morning had been glad- 
dened by the angels’ song of ‘‘peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” Such is the scene in the 
spring. But as the summer advances, “ the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” the radiant 
colours die off from valley and hill-side, the 
vine-leaves shrivel while the fruit ripens, and 


| Although the ancient associations of the 
| place are venerable and for the most part 
| unchallenged, yet Western pilgrims, at least 
| from Protestant countries, find the special 

objects that they are invited to venerate at 
| least of uncertain authenticity. One of the 
earliest and most pathetic memories of the 
town is that of David’s longing for the water 
from the well by the gate, the devotion by 
which it was obtained, and his refusal to 
drink it, as being too sacred for anything but 
an offering to God, since it had been pro- 
cured at the risk of his faithful followers’ 
| lives. There is no well by the gate now; but 


Bethlehem is left with the wrinkled face of | one is pointed out about a mile to the north 


age, sitting amidst desolation.’ 


which is said to be the same. It is not 
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shifted its position, and that the tradition | 
may be correct. But it seems more likely 
that superficial changes and accumulations of 
rubbish have choked the old watercourses 
and perhaps opened up new ones. The dis- | 
pute of chief interest, however, is concerned 


sacred grotto beneath. 

This church is far more magnificent within 
than without. The nave, used in common 
by the three communions, is of noble propor- 
tions, in the style of the basilicas or imperial 
courts that formed the first model for Chris- 
tian places of worship. It has two double 
rows of Corinthian columns supporting the 
roof, which used to be gorgeously decorated, 
but which now shows bare cedar beams, 
The walls are still lined with mosaics, but the 
colours have considerably faded. In this 
church one of the successful crusaders was 
crowned king of Judza, a vain title, and an 
anachronism for ever more. But its chief 
interest lies in the fact that the nave is, so far 
as known, the earliest extant building that 
ever was erected for Christian worship. It 
was built by the mother of Constantine in the 
earlier half of the fourth century, at the time 
when Christianity was first endowed with the 
splendours and the dangers of state. The 
reason for her interest in this site was the 
steadfast tradition that a grotto or cave in 
the rock here was the veritable stable in 
which Christ had been born. There is no 
doubt that this tradition was of great an- 
tiquity. Justin Martyr, writing in the middle 
of the second century, assumes it as the 
universal opinion that the scene of the 
Nativity was a cave just outside the town; 
and the same account is given in more than 
one apocryphal gospel of very early date. 
There is nothing in the canonical writings 
absolutely inconsistent with this tradition, 
though clearly they do not suggest it. The 
plain meaning of St. Luke’s narrative may be | 
rendered thus : There was a well-known “inn,” 
or khan, or caravanserai, at Bethlehem, which | 
even from the time of Jeremiah, and perhaps | 
earlier, had been used by travellers between 
Egypt "and Palestine or Syria ; not of course | 
that the building was the same, but the estab- | 
lishment remained on the same spot for cen- 
turies. This “inn” or caravanserai was so | 
crowded on the occasion of the Roman cen- | 
sus described by St. Luke, that Joseph and | 
Mary found every chamber, and probably | 
the whole of the courtyard, occupied. Where | 
were they to go? The most natural course, | 
according to the simple manners of the time, | 





A SE | 
impossible that the town may have somewhat | 


was to seek refuge in one of the outhouses or 
sheds for the cattle of travellers. It is not 
to be supposed that a single cave could 
afford stable accommodation proportionate 
to the number of travellers for whom such a 
place provided. The “inn” probably con- 
sisted of an open court surrounded on three 
sides by ranges of apartments affording shel- 
ter, but nothing more, for each company 
carried its own furniture and food. The 
cattle were left outside, in sheds leaning 
against the outer walls. And the obvious 
suggestion of the sacred narrative is that the 
Nativity took place in one of these sheds. 
It is not to be supposed that travellers in 
such circumstances would go any farther 
than they could help. As they left the outer 
gate a vacant stall caught their attention, and 
this afforded at least the shelter that they 
required. While, therefore, it cannot be said 
that the story told to pilgrims in the Church 
of the Nativity is plainly contrary to Scrip- 
ture, yet on the other hand it certainly has 
no support from the New Testament narra- 
tive. Nay, in one point there is perhaps a 
marked discord; for at the Christian era 
the grotto of Nativity would be outside the 
town of Bethlehem. But the fact that the 
birth was actually in the town itself is stated 
in the Gospel to be a necessary fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

Such doubts, however, could not safely be 
expressed in the hearing of the monks who 
guide us to the sacred cave. Descending 
from the church, we find ourselves in an 
irregular vault hewn out of the limestone 
rock, It is lighted, but not brilliantly, by 
silver lamps, the rays of which glitter on a 
silver star that distinguishes the holiest spot 
of all. Here a recess in the side of the cave 
is said to have held the rough couch on 
which the most blessed among women lay. 
On the opposite side, and at a lower level, 
is another recess, where it is alleged that the 
identical manger was found in which was laid 
the infant Saviour. This relic is deposited 
at Rome, in the Basilica of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, where it is, or used to be, exhibited 
by “the ‘Pope amidst the solemnities of 
Christmas. Could we be sure that we 
indeed stood where first Divine love began 
its supreme appeal through Jesus Christ to 
human sin, we should be ready to cry with 
awe-stricken Jacob, “Lo, God was in this. 
| place and we knew it not. This is none 
other than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven!” But in the intellectual de: erada- 
ition of our attendants, and in the formal 
superstition combined with real heathenism 
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characteristic of the neighbourhood, we learn 
the powerlessness of any religion dependent 
on sacred objects or appeals to the senses. 
And we are thankful that the critical spirit of 
Protestantism has compelled us to learn the 
lesson taught to St. Paul when he said, 
“Yea, though I have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet henceforth know I Him no more ;” 
or again, “ the Lord is the spirit, and where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” To 


the present hour nine-tenths of those who | 


bear the name of Christ are impervious to 
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His meaning when He said, “ it is the spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” We naturally feel 
as though it would be a priceless privilege to 
watch and pray where first the Son of God 
shared the cries and tears of our struggling 
human life. But we forget that too eager a 
dependence on special places, times, and 
seasons is apt to make all the rest of the 
world and life barren of divine influence for 
us. Better far that we should feel the all- 





Modern Bethlehem. 


pervading spirit of Jesus with us at all times, | planted the first Christian monastic com- 
and so realise the promise, “ Lo, I am with | munity that Palestine had seen. Here he 





you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

There was one, however, whose spirituality 
of mind no one will dispute, but who gladly left 
behind him the comforts of European civilisa- 
tion to spend the last thirty years of his life 
near this sacred grotto. From the vault a 
winding passage leads through the rock and 
terminates in a second chamber. Here 
Jerome, one of the greatest fathers of the 
Western Church, took up his abode and 





translated the Scripture into that Latin ver- 
sion which has been to the Roman Church 
what our vernacular Bible has been to the 
Anglican communion. And here he pursued 
those Hebrew studies which made him on all 
matters of Old Testament scholarship the 
oracle for centuries of the whole world. 
About his habitation of this cave there is no 
uncertainty ; and we can imagine him leaving 
his narrow cell morning, noon, and night, to 
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prostrate himself where once had stood the 
cradle of his Lord. 
Little more than half a century after 


| Jerome’s death, the fall of Rome under 


the assault of the Goths shook all Chris- 
tendom with terror; and many devout 
fugitives from the former capital of the 
world travelled to Bethlehem in their search 
for safety and peace. The treasures they 
found here were not such as to attract the 
greed of heathen robbers, and the desolation 
of Judza was a stronger guard than the 
seven hills of Rome had proved. But in less 
than two centuries a fiercer foe arose in 
Arabia, one to whom the sacred memories of 
Jerusalem were a special reason for its subju- 
gation. Bethlehem shared the fate of the 
greater city, and fell into Mahommedan 








. | 
hands. But by some good fortune, the 


causes of which are somewhat obscure, the 
Christian population at Bethlehem survived 
all dangers, and appear to have retained their 
church and convents. Thus at the first 
crusade the soldiers of the cross found them- 
selves comparatively at home in David’s city, 
and the Church of the Nativity was chosen 
for the coronation of Baldwin, the second 
Norman King of Jerusalem. Since that day 
the story of Bethlehem has run uneventfully 
through the centuries like a sluggish river 


that has forgotten its mountain days. But | 


as we once more descend the hill and look 


back at the wrinkled walls and towers that | 


sit in senile helplessness above, we feel that 
the times of inspiration have left a glow here 
that must always kindle the heart. 





“NOT DEAD.” 


By Rev. CANon BELL, REcTorR OF CHELTENHAM, AUTHOR OF “ VOICES FROM THE LAKES.” 
cu“ Why make ye this ado, and weep? The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


HE is not dead. She only lies a-sleeping, 
Her dear head pillowed on her Saviour’s breast. 
Then why this wringing of the hands and weeping ? 
There is no cause for tears—she is at rest. 


She is at rest from all the pain and sorrow, 
The cares and roughness of the toilsome way, 
The doubts, the anxious fears about the morrow, 
The burning heat dnd burden of the day. 


Our God has called her to Himself in heaven, 
And set her full within that perfect light 

Whose splendour never darkens into even, 
Whose noon ne’er waning fades into a night. 


Her voice is no more strung to notes of sadness, 
But tuned to anthem sweet and cadenced psalm ; 

Her face is all alight withewonderitig gladness ; 
Her hand is waving the,victorious palm, 


O happy maiden! happy now for ever ! 

More bless’d than thought conceives or tongue can tell ; 
The chilling winds of grief shall reach thee never ; 

Round thee no tempests rage or billows swell. 


Nor art thou lost; for when our Christ shall gather 
His ransomed round Him on the sapphire floor, 
Presenting them in glory to the Father, 
Thou shalt be ours again for evermore. 


Sweet sleep of death! and, oh, the sweet awaking 
Within the arms of everlasting love ! 

Oh, smile of God upon His children breaking, 
To bid them welcome to the home above ! 


She is not dead! She only lies a-sleeping, 
With eyelids closed, hands folded on her breast. 
Hush thy sad cries, restrain thy bitter weeping. 
Life’s toil is o’er, our loved one is at rest. 
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By THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 


to term aff/e is a conventional one. By 
the ancients it was applied indis- 
criminately to almost every round fleshy 
fruit. Many fruits are still popularly known 
as apples, although they are widely different 
from the produce of the orchard, such as 
thorn-apple, pine-apple, custard-apple, love- 
apple. We require to take into account this 
extended application of the term, in order to 
understand the metaphorical allusions to the 
apple in ancient poetry, classical and oriental. 
And only in this sense can we see any foun- 
dation for the popular belief which has 
existed from a very early period—that the 
forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden was an 
apple, although the tradition has no sanction, 
directly or by implication, from Scripture. 
For the same reason the fruit which Paris | 
gave to Venus, provoking the wrath of the| 
other slighted goddesses and occasioning the | 
disastrous Trojan war, was called a golden | 
apple. Such associations have given the} 
fruit a bad reputation, which has been still | 
further increased by the fables of the apples | 
of discord and the apples of Sodom—fair on | 
the outside, but within full of bitter ashes. 
The word af/ occurs several times in the 
Bible, but there is abundant reason to believe 
that it is in almost every case a mis-transla- | 
tion of a word which should have been ren- 
dered citron, orange, or quince. The East 
is not the true home of the apple. It is| 
essentially a Western fruit, the product of the 
cooler air and moister skies of the north | 
temperate zone. The wild crab-apple, from 
which all the cultivated varieties have sprung, 
is a native of most of the countries of| 
Europe ; and the development of the fruit | 
has engaged the attention of their inhabitants 
as far back as we can trace. The tree does 
not grow wild in the East as it does in our 
hedges and woodlands, and the ancient Jews 
were altogether ignorant of apples such as 
we know them. Their apples were the 
golden globes of the orange, which nowhere | 
taste so deliciously as when gathered fresh | 
from the groves of the Holy Land. In the 
north of Palestine, where the scenery and 
climate approximate somewhat to those of 
Britain, a few orchards and isolated apple- | 
trees are cultivated, the progenitors of which | 
were probably introduced by the monks of 
Europe during the time of the crusades. 
Farther east, in warmer countries, the tree 
degenerates and changes its peculiar charac- 
ter and habit of growth entirely, becoming 








useless both as a fruit and timber tree. To 
the Romans, who possessed, as Pliny tells us, 
at least twenty-two different kinds that were 
highly esteemed, we probably owe the intro- 
duction of many of our cultivated varieties of 
apples. The list was greatly extended after 
the Norman Conquest, putting us in posses- 
sion of the better sorts grown on the Conti- 
nent. It is strange to associate the diffusion 
of this fruit, whose cultivation is one of the 
most characteristic arts of peace, with the 
ravages of conquering armies ; and yet, para- 
doxical as it appears, the knowledge and 
propagation of many of our most useful fruits 
may be traced to this unlikely source. But 
what war introduced, religion developed ; for 
it was chiefly the monks who, as the great 
horticulturists of the Dark Ages, brought to 
perfection in our land the fruit-trees imported 
from other countries. And many of our 
favourite varieties of apple—such as the 
Arbroath Oslin, the Keswick Codling, the 
Norfolk Biffn, and Fair Maid. of Kent 
—that have held their own during all these 
centuries, had their first home in the quiet 





| seclusion of the monastery garden, situated 


in some romantic spot which human skill and 


| toil had -reclaimed from the wilderness and 


converted into a second Eden. 

The apple is appropriately associated by 
popular tradition with the paradisaical con- 
dition of man, for it belongs to an order 
of plants that was specially introduced into 
the world at the human period. The pre- 
vious geological ages of the earth had pro- 
duced no flowers or fruits. Plants of inferior 
type, but of vaster size and more rapid 
growth than those of the present day, 
absorbed the foul vapour that loaded the 
primeval atmosphere, and purified it for the 
more refined breathing of higher orders, and 
allowed the sunlight to shine upon them and 
develop in them hues kindred to its own. 
Nature in former epochs had run into rank, 
luxuriant foliage, but she blossomed and 
fruited when man came upon the scene. 
According to that infinitely wise plan which 
regulated the succession of plants and animals 
upon the earth, and established a perfect 
harmony between their nature and the charac- 
teristics of the different epochs in which they 
were introduced, man did not appear until a 
suitable flora had been prepared to furnish 
him with needful occupation as shepherd, 
farmer, and gardener; nor did this flora 
appear until a being had been formed who 
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could appreciate and utilise it fully, And 
this correspondence between the late bestowal 
of flowers and fruits, and man’s recent arrival 
upon the scene, extends to more than mere 
physical adaptation. There is a profound 
relation between the efflorescence of the 
earth and that of the human soul. The 
fullest significance of flowers and fruits can 
only be seen in the life of man, for the 
illustration of which they furnish innumer- 
able expressive images and analogies. 

The apple belongs not only to the latest, 
but also to the highest order of plants. This 
order is the Rosacee, which for beauty of 
colour, grace of form, perfection of structure, 
and great and manifold utility, takes prece- 
dence of all others. The queen-like rose 
is the type of all rosaceous plants. They 
graduate in various degrees of family likeness 
around it. The order comprehends an im- 
mense number of genera and species, which 
yield some of the most highly prized fruits, 
such as the peach, the cherry, the plum, the 
pear, the strawberry, the almond. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that while the blos- 
soms of this order are of various shades of 
yellow, white, and red, blue is altogether 
unknown. This colour, so predominant in 
bell-shaped blossoms, has no place among 
the largest families of plants. Another pecu- 
liarity of rosaceous plants is, that all their 
parts, as a rule, are arranged according to the 
number five. The blossoms have five petals, 
the calyx five sepals, and there is a numerical 
correspondence in the foliage and fruit. Five 
seems to be the typical number of the highest 
order of vegetation. Indeed, all flowering 
plants may be arranged, so far as their 
numerical significance is concerned, into two 
great classes—plants whose parts are arranged 
in fives and multiples of five, and plants 
whose parts are arranged in threes and mul- 
tiples of three. The former comprises the 
Rosacee,and the latter the Zz/iacee ; so that 
the rose and the lily may be said to divide 
between them the sovereignty of the vege- 
table kingdom. I may add under this head, 
that man sums up in himself the numerical 
significance both of the rose and the lily: for 
while five is the typical number of his fingers 
and toes, three is the typical number of the 
joints of his digits. In the highest type of 
the human countenance the prevailing colours 
of the rose and lily are combined. The bride 
in the Song of Solomon says of Him who is 
the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
Valley, “My beloved is white and ruddy.” 
And such correspondences as these in phy- 
sical things between the highest types of 





flowers and man, whose glory is as the flower 
of the field, fit them in a most interesting 
manner for being the interpreters of his 
spiritual things, the symbols of “all passionate 
temptation and pure delight, from the covet- 
ing of Eve to the crowning of the Madonna.” 

Looking at an apple from a morphological 
point of view, we find that it is an arrested 
branch. Instead of going on to develop 
more wood and foliage, a branch terminates 
in an apple; and in this apple the sap and sub- 
stance that would have prolonged the branch 
are concentrated, and hence its enlarged size 
and capability of expansion. The limits of 
the blossom are pretty well defined; it seldom 
exceeds certain fixed dimensions. But the 
fruit is indefinite, and can be grown to almost 
any size, as is proved by the enormous pears 
and apples cultivated in France and California. 
The principle upon which the formation of 
an apple depends may be thus explained. 
A bud, which under the ordinary laws of 
vegetation would have elongated into a leafy 
branch, remains in a special case shortened, 
and develops, according to some regular law, 
blossom and fruit instead. Its further growth 
is thus stayed; its life terminates with the 
ripe apple that drops off to the ground; 
whereas another bud that does not produce 
a flower or fruit grows into a branch, clothes 
itself with foliage, and lives for years, develop- 
ing wood and leaves like the rest of the tree. 
That this is the true secret of the formation 
of an apple is proved by abnormalities of 
growth which occasionally occur, Unripe 
apples and pears are not unfrequently found 
with a twig growing out of the top of them 
covered with green leaves; the branch in 
such cases, instead of being arrested and ter- 
minated by the fruit, going on and passing 
through it, developing an active vegetative 
growth. And what thus takes place occa- 
sionally in an abnormal manner in the apple 
and pear occurs always naturally in some 
fruits, such as the pineapple, where the stem 
passes through the fruit, and produces above 
it a tuft of prickly leaves. The same onward 
mode of growth is characteristic of several of 
the myrtle-like plants of Australia, in which 
a leafy shoot grows from the apex of the fruit, 
promising and beginning the whole history 
over again, the true Phoenix of creation. 
What produces the arrestment of the branch 
and the consequent formation of the apple is 
poverty of condition, or any shock or circum- 
stance which places the life of the plant in 
danger. Nature in such a case hastens to 
make provision for the continuance of the 
type by developing blossom and fruit, the 
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organs of propagation ; whereas very wet or 
very warm springs, or very rich soil, being 
favourable to the life of the plant, have a 
tendency to foster the wood and foliage, and 
make it barren and unfruitful. Looking upon 
an apple as thus an arrested branch, the 
branch giving up its own individual life in 
order that the species may be perpetuated 
by means of blossom, and fruit, and seed, we 
behold in it, as in a glass, a very striking 
natural example of the law of self-sacrifice ; 
that law which pervades all nature, and upon 
which the welfare and stability of nature 
depend. And it is a most interesting cir- 
cumstance that it is in this self-sacrifice of 
the plant that all its beauty comes out and 
culminates. The blossom and fruit in which 
it gives its own life for another life that is 
to spring from it, are the loveliest of all its 
parts. God crowns this self-denial and bless- 
ing of others with all the glory of colour, and 
grace of form, and sweetness of perfume, and 
richness of flavour. Nor is the reward even 
thus exhausted. The bud that grows into a 
leafy branch and remains on the tree has but 
a limited range of development—“ it abideth 
alone”—it continues simply a branch—a part 
of the parent tree; but the bud that termi- 
nates in a fruit that drops off the tree grows, 
in the seed which it produces, into several 
independent trees, bringing forth much fruit, 
and reading to us the great moral lesson that 
he that loveth his life shall lose it, but he that 
hateth his life shall keep it unto life eternal. 
An apple is the most perfect realisation of 
a fruit. When the fruit is formed, the blos- 
som and all its outer envelopes usually fall 
off the stem, and only the central organ is 
taken up into the structure of the fruit. The 
fruit in most cases is only an enlargement of 
the ovary or lower part of the pistil ; but in 
the case of the apple several parts of the 
flower are concerned in the fruit. It consists 
of an enlargement of the innermost and 
outermost parts of the blossom, of the ovary, 
and the calyx combined. The cherry and 
the orange are developed from the ovary 
only ; but the apple retains the calyx, or the 
external envelope of the flower, which in 
most fruits drops off altogether, or remains as 
a withered husk below the fruit, and incor- 
porates it into its own structure. In fact, 
the tube of the calyx is united to the pistil, 
and therefore it shares in the expansion of 
the ovary at the foot of the pistil ; so that an 
apple may truly be considered as an exces- 
sive enlargement and alteration in texture of 
the calyx-tube. The eye of the apple, or 
the little hollow at the top, consists of the 





withered segments of the persistent calyx, 
and sometimes also of a few brown dried-up 
stamens. It is because the calyx enters into 
the composition of the apple that the fruit 
possesses such unwonted powers of endurance, 
the calyx being the toughest of the floral 
parts. Apples, if properly taken care of, can 
continue fresh and good almost all the year 
round—from the old harvest to the new; 
whereas fruit formed by the ovaries alone, 
such as the orange, the cherry, the plum, 
and the grape, partake of the tender fugacious 
nature of the pistil, are liable to suffer from 
unfavourable weather, and yield freely to 
decay. The seeds of the apple are contained 
in five cavities, called carpels, having a tough 
parchment-like lining called the core, formed 
by the cohesion of several pistils. In all these 
respects an apple is the true ideal of a fruit. 
It conserves the greater part of the previous 
structures, embracing in its formation all the 
parts of the flower with the exception of the 
petals. It embodies a larger amount of whole- 
some and palatable nourishment in its fleshy 
substance than most other fruits, and is hardier 
in its nature, remains longer in season, and 
retains its pleasant flavour to the last. 

The flesh of the apple, it may be remarked, 
has no purpose to serve in the economy of the 
plant itself. It does not supply, as many are 
apt to suppose, the first food for the germi- 
nating plants of its seeds; for these seeds 
contain the nourishment of their embryos 
within themselves, according to the beautiful 
and tender law of nature that always links 
the mother’s bosom with every young life. 
The flesh of the fruit has no relation to the 
embryo ; it is merely an excretion of the plant, 
produced in large measure by cultivation. In 
the natural state it is so little developed that 
the wild fruit is almost worthless for food. It 
is the aim of the gardener to increase this 
outcast superfluous substance; and it is mar- 
vellous what triumphs in this direction he 
achieves. And surely this capability of de- 
veloping flesh which certain fruits possess in 
relation to the wants of man is one of the 
most interesting subjects of thought. In this 
respect man is a fellow-worker with God, in 
dressing and keeping the great garden of 
nature, so that there should be trees in it 
good for food and pleasant to the taste. The 
nature bound fast in fate has been made 
fluent by the freedom of the human will; and 
all the hints and outlines suggested by her 
roots, and fruits, and flowers are worked out 
and filled in by man in the exercise of this 
wondrous divine gift. Passing strange it is that 
through this same freedom of will, he should, 
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in the higher moral region, instead of being 
a fellow-worker with God, be less true to his 
proper end and destiny than the beasts that 
perish to their several instincts. 


Why is an apple round? The circular 


_ shape is that in which forces and substances 


, are most perfectly balanced 





in which there 
is the greatest economy of material, and the 


' greatest resistance to external circumstances. 
| It is the most stable of all forms, and there- 


| fore characteristic of bodies in repose. 


We 


| find it in all those parts of a plant that have 


| long as it is kept out of the ground. 


entered upon the stage of rest—in the tuber 
or bulb, in the bud, in the leaf, in the flower, 
in the fruit and inthe seed. The linear form, 
on the other hand, belongs to objects in mo- 
tion—that are active and advancing onward. 
It is characteristic of the growing parts of a 
plant, as the stem, the branches, the roots, 
A plant thus grows from linear to globular 
forms. The round seed when germinating 
sends up a linear stem ; this stem reaches a 
knot of rest, and then puts out on either side 
round leaves; from this stage it produces 
another length of linear stem, and then enters 
at another knot a stage of rest, developing on 
either side round leaves. And thus the plant 


| grows by alternate motion and rest in linear 


stem and branch, and in round foliage, until 
it reaches the blossom, when it enters upon 
stages of rest more or less prolonged, which 
culminate in the globular fruit. ‘The round 
seed is the last stage of rest. In it the plant 
gathers all its forces and rests indefinitely, so 
It is 
the little ark containing the promise of the 
summer life, floating over the drowned winter 
world. The form of the apple is thus that 
which everything reaches when life has done 
its work and returned to repose. All life 
seeks to round itself to perfection and rest. 
Our own conical heart in its ceaseless beating 
is continually aiming at the completion of its 
circular form, and with this the attainment of 
perfect repose; and we are thus solemnly 
reminded that death is not merely the end, 
but the very aim of organic life—the result 
of the full satisfaction of the law of sym- 
metry. It is because this law is thwarted, 
and the matter that would have completed 
the spherical form of the heart is carried 
away and diffused over the body for its 
nourishment and growth by the circulation 
of the blood, that our life is maintained 
and our heart made to be its grand minister. 
Wherever we turn we behold the same con- 
test between the law of symmetry, which seeks 
to round off and reduce everything to per- 
fect repose, and the law which seeks by in- 





cessant motion to keep everything in life— 
between the linear and the circular. The 
whole heavens and the whole earth are con- 
tinually aiming at the spherical form; and 
they fail to reach or retain it because of 
their want of repose insisting upon a short- 
coming or departure from the spherical. 
Thus the apple becomes to us a very signi- 
ficant object when we see in its round form a 
striking illustration of the same law that is 
shaping the earth around us, and the heavens 
above us, and the heart within us. It is in 
little all the sphere ; a miniature organic orb, 
in which the cycle of the life of the tree has 
completed itself, and is at rest. Most won- 
derful is it to think of this little orb of the 
seasons, that is so still and quiet, that shows 
no sign that it has any life within it, yet con- 
taining in its core, carefully guarded from 
outward injury, and richly provided with all 
the materials of growth and nourishment, the 
small round seeds, in which the life of the tree 
has retired awhile in order to gather itself up 
for a new effort, has paused for a little in a si- 
mulated death, that it may start forth in a new 
field, and with a new realisation of its ideal— 
to repeat the endless round of its existence. 
The skin or rind which hems in the apple, 
and by limiting completes and individualises 
it, is also a most significant feature. It varies 
in thickness, smoothness, quality of texture, 
and colour in different varieties of apple ; 
but in all it may be said ,to pass through the 
different stages of leaf and flower like the 
plant that bears it. In the immature or 
green state it may be regarded as the equiva- 
lent of the foliage which the twig on which it 
grows would have produced, had it not been 


arrested and made to produce a fruit instead. | 


Its fleshy part is an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the tube of the calyx, which is a 
metamorphosed leaf, and the carpels at the 
core are all modified leaves; so that the 
whole apple represents the transformation for 
reproductive purposes of a series of leaves. 
It acts in all respects as a leaf. Wonderful 
is the ministry of the green skin of plants. 
It changes inorganic into organic matter, and 
thus furnishes the starting-point of all life. 
Nowhere else on the face of the earth does 
this most important process take place. 
Everything else consumes and destroys ; the 
green skin of plants alone creates and con- 
serves. 
of death and the world of life. 


so vividly in all young growing plants. We 
thus see that this truly vegetable process of 
creating organic matter is performed only by 





It is the mediator between the world | 
Hence the | 
significance of the green colour which appears 
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a very small part of a plant, viz., the cells on 
the surface, which contain the green matter 
called chlorophyl, and which are exposed to 
the action of sunlight. The cells in the in- 
ternal parts of plants—in the inside of the 
stem, and in the flesh of the fruit—are per- 
fectly colourless, secluded from light, and do 
not create, but, on the contrary, feed upon, 
the organized matter produced by the green 
cells on the outside. They do not exercise 
a vegetable, but an animal function. They 
are like the pale parasitic plants, which feed 
upon the organic compounds elaborated by 
their hosts, instead of forming materials of 
growth for themselves directly out of inorganic 
substances. ‘Thus the green skin of the apple 
serves all the purposes of a leaf, and performs 
the great function of the vegetable kingdom 
in keeping up the balance of organic nature ; 
while the white inside flesh, composed of 
simple sacs of cellulose, has no vegetable re- 
actions, but lives parasitically, as it were, upon 
the green skin, and breathes the air in the true 
animal sense. But when the apple has grown 
to its full size, and as it goes on to ripen, its 
outer surface and its inner substance, its skin 
and its flesh, become assimilated. The green 
colour of the skin passes away, and various 
tints, according to the variety of apple, such 
as yellow, brown, and red, take its place. 
It loses its vegetable power of creating organic 
matter with its loss of colour. It absorbs 
oxygen and exhales carbon ; and this oxida- 
tion is the cause of the bright colour which it 
assumes, like the hectic flush on the cheek of 
the consumptive. The cells of the flesh in 
the interior at the same time form starch and 
sugar, which are simply the ashes deposited 
by the fire of life, gradually limiting, and 
finally quenching, vital action altogether. 
When the ripening process is completed, and 
the connection of the apple with the tree is 
cut off, certain chemical changes allied to 
fermentation take place within it. The sugar 
is decomposed, and alcohol and certain ethers 
are produced, developing the flavour of the 
fruit. After awhile another process begins : 
the outside softens and becomes watery ; the 
apple loses flavour and commences to decay ; 
and at last it becomes shrouded in a maze 
and network of soft dusty fungi, which rot 
and burn it away by a process of respiration 
as effectually as if it was dried and set fire 
to. But the imprisoned seeds which it care- 
fully guarded in its core in the meantime are 
liberated ; and they fall into suitable soil and 





germinate, and produce, in course of time, 
fruit-laden apple-trees, and the whole © bad 
of interesting phenomena from the seed to | 


the apple, and from the apple to the seed, 
are gone over again and again in the ceaseless 
vortex of life. 

We thus see that the little globe of the 
apple is a microcosm, representing within its 
miniature sphere the changes and processes 
which go on in the great world. Life and 
death, growth and decay fight their battle on 
its humble stage. Fermentation and putre- 
faction, the two great processes under whose 
familiarity are hid some of the greatest won- 
ders of the physical world, take place within 
it. It exhibits the characteristics of the vege- 
table, animal, and mineral kingdoms ; it cre- 
ates organic matter, and it consumes it ; and 
in its motion within its little orbit, from its 
formation on the bough in summer to its fall 
to the ground in autumn, it illustrates the 
action of the mighty laws which bind the 
universe together. Our greatest philosopher, 
by his sublime theory of gravitation, con- 
nected it with the stars of heaven; and to 
every thoughtful mind it suggests far-reaching 
ideas which shed light upon the mysteries of 
our own world. But its special charm con- 
sists not in its scientific teaching or in its 
material utilities. Who would care to study 
an apple, or any other natural object, were it 
not for its religious side? The secret wonder 
in it, which connects the universe with its 
Creator and Preserver, makes every spot of 
ground sacred, and the investigation of phy- 
sical truth itself a virtual seeking after God. 
Nothing can be simpler and lowlier than such 
an object lesson. It is nigh unto us, in our 
very mouths, familiar to every child, but its 
simplicity is the mystery of the unsearchable 
God, the depth of the clear but unfathom- 
able heaven. Autumn is the season of re- 
vealing ; and the fruit is ripened when the 
foliage that hid the orchard is stripped off, 
and all its secrets are opened to the glances 
of the sun. But no autumn of revelation 
comes to the tree of knowledge, and we pluck 


its fruit from the bough in the midst of | 


mysteries that conceal even while they reveal 
it—that baffle even while they instruct us. 
But these mysteries are favourable to faith 
and to a simple child-like trust, leaving what 
it cannot understand, with a wise content- 
ment, in the infinity of God. Enough for us 
that while this simple, humble creature gives 
beauty to the eye, and fragrance to the nostril, 
and food to the appetite, it furnishes at the 
same time food for thought and incense for 
worship, and ministers to the life of our souls, 
which is our highest life, by speaking of Him 
who rounds with good the common nature of 
all life. 
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THE MARTYR OF EGYPT. 
A.D. 404. 


By WILLIAM H. BEACH. 


a UR mighty Lord Honorius, to every land and nation— 
To east and west, to north and south—doih send this proclamation : 
That he, to usher in the year, a pageant grand will hold, : 
Surpassing all that Rome has seen in the glorious days of old. 
Troops of the fiercest lions, from Afric’s burning plains, 
Troops of the giant bears that roam where icy winter reigns, 
Whole gangs of prisoners and slaves, from every clime and coast, 
With gladiators, brave and strong, the best the world can boast, 
In fierce encounter, deadly strife, will furnish forth a show 
In grandeur far exceeding all the arena e’er did know.” 


So spake the Imperial heralds, and every heart was stirred, 
When through the empire’s length and breadth the thrilling news was heard. 
Where’er the Roman eagles flew the Emperor’s summons rung, 
*T was told in every vassal state, proclaimed in every tongue ; 
From the scorching sands of Syria, that great Euphrates laves, 
To the coasts of Lusitania, washed by the western waves ; 
Through Celtic and Cisalpine Gaul to Britain’s distant shores, 
And where beyond IIlyricum the thundering Ister roars ; 
In the Alexandrian market, ’mid the rush and stir of life, 
And in Egypt’s depths of desert, far from busy toil and strife. 
And when the Pagans heard it, it .aade their pulses glow 
i As they recalled the scenes of blood in the Rome of long ago. 
And when the Christians heard it their hearts were thrilled with pain 
At the thought of years of work undone, of strife and toil in vain. 


In the depths of Egypt’s deserts, by travellers rarely trod, 
In the silence and the solitude there dwelt a man of God. 
Yur from the noisy world he spent the evening of his days 
in sweet communion and in prayer, in worship and in praise. 
The throb of active, restless life for him unheeded beat, 
Sut a whisper of the coming show had reached his lone retreat. 
His breast was filled with grief and woe; his righteous soul abhorred 
‘This triumph of the Pagan, this dishonour to his Lord. 
‘** Is this our vaunted Christian Rome,” with mournful shame he cried, 
“ The stronghold of our lowly faith, our bulwerk, and our pride? 


H For this have all our fathers striven? For this our martyrs bled? 
| For this has every Roman street with Christian blood run red ? 
These scenes of sin in Pagan Rome, thy cross, O Lord! o’erthrew, 


And shall a Christian emperor the hideous rites renew ? 

Forbid it, oh forbid this sin against thy holy name! 

Let me, O Lord, thy message bear: let me thy will proclaim. 

} Oft have I prayed that—far removed from worldly sin and care— 
{ peacefully might end my days. Forgive my selfish prayer ; 

I hear thy call to strife and toil, I haste to do thy will. 

Grant me, O Lord! thy Spirit’s power this mission to fulfil ; 
‘Then if the cause my liie demands, most joyfully I come, 

‘That I—a willing sacrifice—may wipe this stain from Rome.” 


The new year’s morn rose bright and clear, and Rome looked glad and gay, 
As through the streets the people flocked from earliest dawn of day. 
From every part the thousands thronged, their eager hearts aglow, 
All striving for a foremost place, all longing for the show. 
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**No word he spoke, but calm he stood between those furious bands, 
His pleading eyes upraised to heaven, outstretched in prayer h’s hands.” | 
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There were veteran Roman soldiers, who had Gaul’s fierce hosts withstood ; 
There were stern-faced Roman matrons, long inured to scenes of blood ; 
There were gentle Roman maidens, pale and trembling with affright, 
And troops of careless, thoughtless boys, uproarious with delight. 
The haughty senator was there, in crimson robes of state, 

And the houseless, ragged wretches who cluster at his gate. 

While mingled with the Roman throngs were seen on either hand 
Strangers from every subject state, from every foreign land. 

The mighty surging multitude each minute denser grows, 
Till the yawning amphitheatre with throbbing life o’erflows. 

In hushed expectancy they wait, that vast excited throng, 

3ut at length breaks out a joyous shout, mighty and full and strong, 
On every side its thunders rise, and loud and louder grow, 

A welcome to the Emperor, provider of the show. 


The proud Honorius took his seat amid the deafening din, 
And signalled to the heralds for the combats to begin. 
Then swift the waiting keepers flung wide a massive door, 
And two gigantic lions leapt forth with fearful roar. 
Fierce with the pangs of hunger, fire flashing from their eyes, 
And goaded on to frenzy, each at the other flies. 
The mighty throng with wild delight in this first bloodshed gloats, 
And thunders of applause burst forth from eighty thousand throats. 
Long was the furious conflict, dreadful the roars of pain, 
And at length a noble combatant lies lifeless on the plain. 
Another and another strife delights the eager crowd, 
And every time their wild applause peals out more full and loud ; 
And as through Rome the fearful shouts like thunder rend the air, 
The sorrowing Christians, on their knees, wrestle with God in prayer. 
Throughout the morning hours the fierce excitement rises higher 
Till all those eighty thousand hearts throb with delirious fire ; 
Then came the great event of all, the climax of the day : 
Two bands of gladiators stood drawn up in dread array ; 
They waited for the signal, impatient for the strife, 
Each glaring in his foeman’s eyes and thirsting for his life, 
When at the gate a form appeared, in hermit’s raiment dressed ; 
The people fell to right and left, as through the throng he pressed : 
Such steady purpose filled his face that none his course withstood, 
Nor paused he till he reached the spot where raged those men of blood. 
No word he spoke, but calm he stood between those furious bands, 
His pleading eyes upraised to heaven, outstretched in prayer his hands. 
His face suffused with grief and love, his heart with fervour fired, 
In this, his silent protest, he seemed like one inspired. 
The mighty throng was stricken dumb at this astounding sight, 
And gazed with awe upon the face sublime with heavenly light. 
But soon this spell was broken, wild cries of anger rose, 
And curses on the stranger who had dared to interpose ; 
Stones fell like hail about his head while fury raged around, 
And the unresisting hermit sank crushed upon the ground ; 
The gladiators with their swords the martyr spirit freed, 
While the people, with a mighty shout, applaud the murderous deed. 
At length their wild excitement ceased, their burst of rage was spent, 
And every eye in that vast throng was on their victim bent. 
He lay majestic in his death: his grand achievement done ; 
And his face had caught the radiance of the land beyond the sun. 
If his silent protest swayed the crowd his death w&s mightier still. 
‘They gazed upon his tranquil face with an unaccustomed thrill. 
Then a rumour passed from mouth to mouth of perils undergone, 
Of three thousand miles o’er land and sea, unfriended and alone. 
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A cry of condemnation rose from the blood their hands had spilt, 

And hearts that throbbed with rage and hate were touched with shame and guilt. 
Awed and impressed, the throng dispersed, and told with bated breath 

That tale of wondrous loving zeal, of calm, heroic death. 

Nor was that fearless protest lost, nor was that death in vain ; 

Those murderous shouts and dying groans Rome never heard again, 

And the blood of Egypt’s martyr had blotted out the stain. 





T was a clear frosty night. 
shone down on the great town lying so 
still and restful under its white blanket. And 
over the crisp snow, with their small lamps, 
moved the Waits. 

Their wonderful notes fell on many ears, 
sleeping and awake, and brought strange 
thoughts and dreams to those who heard them. 
They reminded the old woman in an un- 
accountable way of her childhood ; the little 
beggar boy sleeping in his poor attic thought, 
as the sweet music broke in upon his slumber, 
that he was again in that beautiful warm place 
which people call a church, and into which 
he had that day crept; he heard again the 
glorious singing and the grand sound of the 
organ. To the sailor’s wife it brought dreams 
of thesea ; the lover heard in it the sound of 
his lady’s voice ; the little children turned their 
sweet faces upward and smiled, for to ¢/em it 
, brought dreams of heaven. 

The soft notes wandered across the snow 
to a sleeper who sat in a doorway, his little 
head resting on his hand. He was a boy 
about ten years old, well dressed, but cold 
and wearied-looking. While the music was 
yet distant he wakened suddenly, and looked 
bewilderedly round him. Where was he? 
And, hark! what was that? He listened, 
and, as the tender low music reached him, 
he peered out into the moonlight with wild, 
frightened eyes; the fair hair thrown back 


in breathless attention. Was it a voice— 
his mother’s voice?—his mother, whom he 
had just that night left; who had kissed 


to bed, not knowing he was going to run 
away to sea? The music reminded him of 
his mother’s voice. He thought of his dear 
little room at home 
night. He thought of his brothers and sisters, 
all sleeping in their warm beds. He thought 
of the next morning. 
and nearer still. The child got frightened. 
What could it be—that strange, sad, almost 











The pale moon | 





from the white damp brow, the lips parted | 
| music is ! 


THE WAITS. 


By MONA M. NOEL-PATON. 


reproachful music? This was Christmas 
time—Christmas Eve! He remen bered his 
mother telling him how angels came down 
to the world one Christmas Eve. Could that 
be the singing of an angel? It was like an 
angel’s voice! It came very near; quite 
close to him now. And as he listened all 
the fear went out of his heart; the sweet 
notes spoke to him only of his mother ; they 
told him how that dear mother would weep 
when she found that he had left her; they 
told him he could not live without her. The 
little boy bowed his head, and whispered 
low, “If you're an angel, thank you for tell- 
ing me a// ¢hat. If you're only music, thank 
you all the same. I will go back to mother.” 

The Waits did not know of the little crea- 
ture who had been so near them ; they passed 
on through the night softly playing. Under 
the dark wall of a great building they slowly 
walked, still playing. What was this building 
with its high walls and grated windows? It 
was a prison. Within, most of the poor ¢ rea- 
tures slept, forgetful of their troubles and sins. 
But the occupants of two neighbouring cells 
did not sleep. Crouching in a dark corner 
of one was awoman. As the music struck 
upon her ear, she raised her dark, terrible face 
up towards the moonlight; but the sweet 
notes, which to so many had brought comfort, 
to her brought none. She shuddered, and 
her pale face grew paler. 

“‘My God! how like Emilie’s voice that 
What can it be?” She listened 


intently, her face each moment growing harder 


| and more terrible. 


him and blessed him, thinking he had gone | 


that he had left that | 


The Waits came nearer | 


“T wish it ’ud stop! It does remind me 
so of her voice. She had a sweet voice; ay, 
and a beautiful face, curse her! How lovely 
she looked lying dead. But I’m not sorry I 
did it; no, I’m not one bit sorry I did it. 
What right had she to come and steal his love 
from me? No, though I’m to swing for it, 
I’m not sorry I did it!” She looked wildly 
up and listened, as if reluctantly, to the slow 
music. Then a spasm crossed her face. 
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“T wish that music would stop. Why | 
can’t they let me alone for the last few nights | 
of my life?” She listened again, then buried | 
her face in her hands, 

“ It’s the Waits !” she cried with a gasping 
sob. ‘I mind how my mother used to wake 
me to hear them when I was a child. Oh, | 
how I loved them then! And to think that | 
I shall die there” 

In the next cell, by the window, his head 
leaning on the cold pane, and gazing calmly 
out into the moonlight, stood a young man. 
His eyes looked far away ; not at the moon, far 
past the moon—back into his own life. They 
were clear, honest, blue eyes ; and though the 
face was haggard and careworn, there was 
no trace of vice about it. In his hand he held 
two locks of hair, a silver and a gold one, and 
pressed them tight upon his heart. 

“TJ wonder if they will soon find I was 
innocent,” thought he, with a kind of indiffer- 
ence. ‘‘Whatacomfort it is to me now that 
there is no one in all the world who cares for | 
me! Yet how I wept when my mother died, 
and when Mary was taken from me my heart 
was almost broken.. Ay, I believe it was 
broken. I wonder if sey would have be- 
lieved in my innocence? I think they 
would ; but now, thank God, they &vozw it. 
Yet what a terrible thing it is to be taken 
away from the world, dark as it is to me—to 
be accused and hanged for the murder of a 
man to whom I scarcely ever spoke—to 
have my name echoed all over the world 
as that of a murderer, the name my mother | 
was so proud of, the name I gave to Mary. | 
Oh God! is there no justice in the world ? | 
Is there no justice in heaven?” 

Just as the prisoner’s heart and brain were | 
being tomrn by these agonizing thoughts the 
Waits’ soft music stole into his cell. He 
listened, and gradually the brow smoothed, 
the dreadful look faded from his eyes. He 
threw himself on his poor bed, and as the 
tender strain sought its way into his heart 
the tears fell fast upon the mean pillow, and 
the young man felt, for the first time since 
his trial and condemnation, that he could | 
pray. Then earnestly to God he prayed 
that he might yet be saved from the shame 
of a murderer’s death ; but if he must die on 
the scaffold, that it might not be long ere 
his innocence was found out. And kissing 
the two locks of hair and breathing the two 
best loved names the young man feil asleep, | 
with the music of the Waits still in his ears, 
and dreamed of his mother and his young | 
wile. 

In a window of one of the houses of a| 











large square a light was softly burning, but 
all besides were dark. In that room laya 
girl of eighteen, with a sad, worn face, thin 


'and pale, save for the bright red spot on 


either cheek that told too surely of consump- 
tion. By the bed slept an elderly woman, 
wrapped in a shawl and moving restlessly 
from timetotime. But the girl did not sleep. 
The large bright eyes wandered wearily round 
the room, from the old woman in the chair 
to the low fire that burned in the grate, and 
back again to the little table that stood be- 
side her. Then the thin hands closed one 
over the other. The right forefinger played 
with and stroked a small diamond ring on 
the third finger of the left. A look of 
anguish came over the young face and great 
tears welled up into the wistful eyes. 

“‘Oh! how can I bear it? It seems so 
hard to leave them all. I don’t believe God 
loves us, or why does he ask me to leave the 
bright world and Harry ?—oh—Harry!” The 
cry was like the wail of a drowning creature. 
A coal fell from the fire, the old woman 
started, moved in her chair, but did not 
awake. “Last Christmas, oh, how different 
it all was! He only asked me then. Oh 
Harry, Harry! God does not love us. No, 
no! Hecannot loveus.” ‘The little ring was 
pressed passionately to her lips, and the great 
eyes stared wildly round. 

Just then from far away came a sound of 
soft music—tender strains like a human 
voice. Nearer it slowly came, and nearer, 
borne on the frosty air across the snow. Still 
it came nearer, nearer yet, just under the 
window. ‘Then before her tearful eyes rose 
such a picture as no human hand could make. 
She was out upon a mountain in the cold 
moonlight. All around lay the hills bathed 
in its soft light, and far away in the east 
shone a wonderfully bright star. Steady, and 
clear, and living, it shone into her eyes, into 
her heart. All around her trembled the 
sweet music, coming down like summer 
breezes from the blue, deep sky; and soon 
she heard in the music a voice chanting 
“* Peace, be still.” She gazed up far above 


| her, and from the sky, looking down upon the 


troubled world and upon her, she saw a face, 
brighter than the sun, and beautiful with the 
power of love. And she knew that it was 
God, and fell down on her face before him. 
And a grand voice, mighty, and strong like 
the sound of the sea, but tenderer than any 
mother’s, said, ‘Come unto me, ye weary.” 
And she felt strong arms round her, and she 
was lifted up through the sleeping sky, 
through among the golden stars, which as 
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she passed she saw to be angels, tl guar- 
dian angels of the world. Up still higher 
she was borne till she rested on God's 
own breast, and saw the face of infinite 
love bending tenderly over her, as the 
grand voice said, “ Rest awhile, thou weary | 
one, till thou art stronger to begin thy 
heavenly work.” Then a feeling of perfect 
peace came over her, and she lay at rest, feel- 
ing that every moment she lay in the Divine 
arms and gazed into that heavenly face she 
became more pure, more like the angels she 
had seen, more like to Him. She felt no 
longing, no fear, no sorrow ; she was at peace, 


and gazed her heart to rest with iin at 
the wondrous face. 

The Waits passed on, and in the dimly 
lighted room the girl lay, all her pain gone, 
weeping for the sorrow of her loved ones, 
but for herself only longing that the summons 
| might come soon, that she might see that 
face again. And ere the morning the mes- 
senger ‘had come. The beautiful body was but 
acorpse. The soul had passed to its Father. 

The Waits went slowly homeward, playing 
their weird, sweet music. The snow began 
to fall, and Christmas morning rose once 
more over the world. 
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pH to do Teer “getting up and managing 
flower-shows ?” is not an unnatural one ; and 
remembering the high spiritual ends to which 
he is set apart, nothing but serious and 
solemn reasons can justify him in such a 
purpose. But those reasons are to be found ; 
observation and experience have supplied 
them. Perhaps few things of late years have 
tended more to keep people of all classes 
from alluring temptations than the personal 
love and cultivation of flowers. To make 
gardening more than ever it has been, not 
the art of the wealthy alone, but an occupa- 
tion and pastime for many of the poor, is to 
make the poor farther from vice and nearer 
to religion. And, I doubt not, what the one 
or two great flower-shows of the year used to 
do in flower cultivation for the rich and 
fashionable, more numerous and _ smaller 
shows, adapted to the conditions of humble 
life, will do for the labouring class. So, I 
find a moral and spiritual reason for getting 
up a working-man’s flower-show. It does 
not appear to me that that was an arbitrary 
connection which existed between the first 
man’s piety and his occupation. Adam, 
before he fell, was a gardener, and a love of 
gardening is still, at the least, one help to 
virtuous and pious life. 

The English public has lately been doing 
something right and good in this direction. 
London, the great centre of much that is 
good as well as evil, has, through her public 
parks, set before her myriads of population, 
as well as strangers who ever throng her 
streets, what, till lately, though it has for 
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many years been observable in many conti- 
nental cities, has never been seen in England 
—I allude to the well-formed, well-stocked, 
and nicely-kept flower-beds which, in the 
public parks throughout the summer, are a 
mass of beauty and fragrance, where also 
intermingled grow exotics and foliage plants 
which would grace the conservatory of a 
nobleman. In Battersea, Victoria, and Hyde 
Parks we may pick up the latest novelties in 
bedding-out, which we amateurs, on our 
return, fondly try to imitate on a small scale, 
to our utter confusion and regret. 

In the autumn of each year the surplus 
bedding-plants of these model gardens are 
gratuitously given to all who make at the 
time a proper application. In the year 1875 
I applied for three thousand plants for the 
poor of our parish. From sad experience, 
however, I am sorry to say that, unless these 
plants are stored in a hot-house, we have 
found that they are distributed too late in 
the season to be valuable. 

But it is not in the power of such general 
exhibitions of beautiful flower-beds to do 
much in bringing the love and culture of 
flowers into the homes and hearts of the 
great masses of the people. It is the paro- 
chial flower-show which teaches and interests 
the poor. There Smith and Brown compete 
with one another and a reward is offered to 
skill and untiring industry, and they are en- 
couraged to compete in what is possible to 
be done under conditions such as theirs; to 
produce the finest fuchsias, geraniums, or 
some other favourite plants. Here, then, is 





the reason why I find it a part of my parish 
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work to hold a flower-show:—the love of 
flowers helps men to become better and to 
keep better, and I do not find what the public 
has donein this matter tobeenough. Itwants 
the personal work of their friend the curate, 
the local interest of the district, and the 
annual exhibition and award at the parish 
school, to carry the work to its farthest and 
best results. 

Let me here say a word about the parochial 
flower-shows, which of late years have been 
held in London and its precincts, and then 
we will come to a practical account of that 
particular one in which I have been person- 
ally interested. I do this because I hope 
that the readers of the SuNDAY MaGaZINE 
may be thus induced to establish others. 

The first flower-show in London for the 
encouragement of the working classes was, I 
believe, held in the Coram Street district of 
3loomsbury in 1860. The Rev. S. Hadden 
Parkes was then the missionary curate, and 
devoted much time and pains to the subject. 
The show was held in the ragged-school room. 
The following year the Rev. Emilius Bayley, 
approving entirely the plan, had the flower- 
show in his national schools. Afterwards it 
was held in Russell Square. In 1862 the 
Rev. John James Costead followed the 
example of his friend Mr. Parkes, and ob- 
tained leave of his rector, the Rev. R. H. 
Killick, to hold a flower-show in the charity 
schools of St. Clement Danes, Strand. Miss 
E. Twining assisted to make the plan known 
amongst the poor women of her district, and 
the flower-show proved a very pleasant thing 
to them. The Fitzroy Market Ragged School 


held an autumn flower-show in Clerkenwell, ! 


which consisted chiefly of chrysanthemums. 


In 1865 the directors of the New Cut Ragged | 


School, Lambeth, took up the idea, and 
became desirous of having the first flower- 
show in London on the south side of the 
river, This was a very successful affair, and 
gave much satisfaction. In October of the 
same year, the boys of the refuge in Great 
Queen Street wished to partake of the plea- 
sure of having a flower-show, and, although 
late in the year, they had a very good collec- 
tion of chrysanthemums. The show was 
open two days, and many kind friends 
attended to give it interest. The tenth 
annual exhibition of window-plants grown 
by the residents of St. Matthias, Bethnal 
Green, was held last July in the girls’ school- 
room, Granby Row, and in extent and in the 
excellency of the production, it far surpassed 
any of the previous shows at the same place. 
The parishes of St. Alphage and Holy 





Trinity, Greenwich ; St. John, Deptford ; St. 
Stephen, Lewisham, have every year deserv- 
edly popular shows. In short —notwith- 
standing the smoke, dust, and bad particles 
vitiating the air of London—by patience, per- 
severance, and personal devotedness, very 
successful shows have, in all parts of the 
metropolis, north, south, east, and west, been 
held, which have added very materially to 
the innocent and healthy employment of the 
humbler classes, and have been greatly valued 
by them. 

Now let me speak of what I know best— 
my own show. The parish in which I labour 
is a water-side one, containing upwards of ten 
thousand people, the greater part of whom 
are shopkeepers, workers in the factories 
situated on the river-bank, or are engaged 
in some way or other on crafts and boats. 

Often, when I had gone about among the 
houses of these busy workers, I had been sur- 
prised by the evident interest which many of 
them manifested in flower-growing. Further, 
I found how pleased they were that I should 
regard their flowers as a kind of introduction 
and reason for conversation with them. They 
were especially pleased when I could admire 
their handsome and shapely window-plants. 
By such means we struck up friendships, and 
often did they ask my advice as to the proper 
treatment they required. Sometimes they 
were evidently in trouble about some sickly- 
looking one which in past years had flourished 
and produced masses of bloom. Thus I 
came to see how much a window plant can 
be loved. 

This interest led me, in the year 1875, to 
try what I heard had already succeeded in 
other similar parishes: the institution of a 
working-people’s flower-show. 

The first step was to elect a committee, 
choose a secretary (or two, as we decided to 
have), also a treasurer. The vicar of the 
parish consented to be president, and gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood readily became 
vice-presidents. Local interest is the life of 
the window flower-show. The second step 
was to call a meeting of these in our school- 
room for the drawing up of rules and making 
a list of prizes, to induce competition by a 
good entry of plants. 

It is well, too, for the classes on whose 
behalf exhibitions of window-flowers are pro- 
moted, that horticulturists should take an 
active interest in them. We availed our- 
selves of the help of some leading nuisery- 
men of the neighbourhood, who kindly 
volunteered their services to adjudge for us 
the prizes. 
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Small hand-bills announcing the date of 
holding the show, the prizes, and the rules, 
were next circulated throughout the parish, 
one being left at each house. Our com- 
mittee, district visitors, and other friends, in 
this did us excellent service. All plants for 
competition were sealed on a piece of red 
tape, tied round the collar of the plant by the 
same ladies and gentlemen, who again called 
at the houses in every street for this purpose, 
and in many cases their persuasion and nice 
manner swelled the number of exhibitors. 

‘Three weeks before the show-day all sealing 
had been finished, and thus we had a good 
guarantee that the show-plants had been 
some time in every case in the possession of 
those who afterwards presented them for 
admission. 

During the day which preceded the show, 
more small bills were sent round inviting all 
classes to be present, also asking for curiosi- 
ties, pictures, works of art, &c., to decorate 
the room, and stating that all plants for com- 
petition must be brought to the school-room 
—the place selected for the show—either the 
evening before, between 6 P.M. and 9 P.M., or 
between 7 and 9g A.M. on the day of the 
show. From experience, we think it would 
also be advisable to add, that the plants 
should be brought as clean and free from 
dust as possible, with the soil in the pots 
well moistened, so that the plant may not 
wither in the heated dry air of the room. 
‘The heat, however, may be somewhat less- 
ened by frequently sprinkling the floor. 

Then began, as soon as entering time 
arrived, the busy coming and going tor two 
hours of an unbroken stream of old men and 
women, young men, maidens, and children, 
heavily laden with the treasures of their 
cottage windows, in which they showed no 
little pride. 

Early again the following morning fresh 
arrivals continued to pour in, till we were 
compelled to declare—and confirm the same 
by closing the doors—that no more could be 
received, as the time for bringing the plants 
had expired, and the arduous task of 
arranging them could be delayed no longer. 

But here I should state, since I am going 
into details, that the secretary entered in a 
book, provided for the purpose, the number, 
name of exhibitor, address, and kind of plant 
or plants brought: one number being given 
to each, which was subsequently chalked 
clearly on each pot belonging to the same 
person. And by this means, when the 
exhibition was over, on consulting the entry- 
book and finding the corresponding chalked 





number, plants were quickly restored to their 
owners. 

The geraniums were all placed by them- 
selves, as likewise the fuchsias, and all the 
other kinds of plants, to enable the judges 
more easily to decide the prize-taking ones. 
To the possessor of the most meritorious 
production in the show was awarded a 
bronze medal, the gift of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of South Kensington—a 
practice which is continued each year. 

The judges were ‘invited for 12 P.M., and 
cards, which were ready provided, at their 
decision, were placed by means of a small 
stick (firmly stuck in the soil of the flower- 
pot and slit at the top) on the most deserving 
plants. The name of the owner was written 
on each card, and all cards had also the 
name of the parish, and bore the distinguish- 
ing mark First, Second, Third, Extra, or 
Special Prize. And here I would remark, 
that it happens occasionally that, in judging 
at these exhibitions, the florists are as- 
tonished at the beauty of plants on the 
merits of which they have to adjudicate ; 
and occasionally they find them too good, 
and teel bound to ask questions while con- 
sidering the propriety of disqualifying ; and, 
after all, it turns out that the well-grown, 
nicely-finished specimens are veritable win- 
dow plants, and deserve attention as examples 
of what may be accomplished in a back 
street or dusky alley under the most adverse 
conditions, when a little skill and much love 
are conjoined in the management of them. 

The name of the owner of the prize- 
winning specimen being at once written on 
the card, saved much after trouble, since, 
when the room was crowded by visitors, the 
cards being sometimes accidentally knocked 
down from the pots to the floor, and after- 
wards found by those ignorant of the arrange- 
ments of the show, were by them placed by 
guess in other pots. 

At 2 P.M. our show was opened to the 
public, and closed for the first day at 10 P.M. 
On the second day it was re-opened at 
Io AM. and kept open till 10 P.M.,.at a 
reduced charge for admission. A third 
night—on which were given some addresses, 
interspersed with music—an auction of cut 
flowers, plants in pots, &c. (presented for 
sale to benefit the show), took place, and 
brought the happy parish festival to a close. 

In addition to the plants for competition, 
many gentlemen and nurserymen sent others 
for exhibition; many of which being stove 
and foliage plants, greatly improved the 
collection, and proved a source of constant 
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admiration from those of the visitors who 
rarely, if ever, had seen such well-grown 
beauties. The room was tastefully decorated 
with evergreens, and devices by ladies of the 
congregation, whose help throughout this 
arduous undertaking was most valuable. In 
the room was a “ button-hole” stall, which 
did a thriving business throughout both days. 
In an adjoining room were gathered, through 
the clause which we had inserted on the 
small bills, many valuable pictures, models, 
curiosities, and even articles of vertu. 

So many things actually came unexpect- 
edly for decoration, that we were obliged to 
make a museum of them. Some were 
fastened on the walls—as, for instance, pic- 
tures, samplers, and specimens of penman- 
ship—all interesting because done by the 
people’s own children; while other things 
were arranged on desks prepared for them 
with a covering of table-cloths. 

In the same room a galvanic battery, 
worked by a lady, was a great source of 
amusement and excitement. Also Sir John 
Bennett’s piping bull-finch was kindly lent, 
to see which an extra charge of one penny 
was made. Some living figures, dressed to 
represent waxwork, posed, and humorously 
described by a gentleman dressed as a show- 
man, were also exhibited behind baize curtains. 

This second room was an invaluable ad- 
dition to the flower-show, inasmuch as it 
formed an attraction to those who, as yet at 
least, had but little taste for flowers, making 
an agreeable change for a while, and a 
pleasant retiring room. 

The annual flower-show, for now it is 
looked upon by us as an established thing, is 
in every respect a success. Last year, the 
number and quality of the plants exhibited 
showed a decided improvement upon those 
of the first year’s show, and the attend- 
ance was greatly increased; perhaps this 


was chiefly owing to the experience of the 
previous year. 

The first announcement of a flower-show 
should be made in March, so as to give 
time to those who would wish to grow and 
exhibit annuals to do so. The best time 
for holding the show will depend very much 
upon the season, which sometimes is early 
and at other times late: however, it should 
be some time in July. 

The money taken for admission to the 
show will serve to pay the expenses ; which, 
in the case of printing and prizes, in most 
parishes will be great. But this sum may 
easily be supplemented by a collection from 
friends of the neighbourhood, who would be 
likely to be interested in any work to raise 
and elevate the poor. 

In most parishes the children of the day 
schools—unless more responsible persons are 
forthcoming, which is greatly to be desired— 
will soon spread about the bills or notices. 
If the show is to be held in the national 
schools during the midsummer holidays, the 
desks (in the absence of trestles and boards, 
which generally take up less room), will serve 
as stands for the plants. 

It requires very little motive for those who 
have a natural liking for flowers to grow 
them and attend to them in a garden in the 
country ; but ia the small and often crowded 
streets and courts of cities and large towns, 
where often the only available spots are the 
window-sills, it is necessary to encourage the 
taste by an annual show. 

It is because I believe, perhaps because I 
sincerely hope it, that we are on the eve of a 
greatly increased number of workpeople’s 
flower-shows, and that many will shortly be 
asking the way of arranging and holding them, 
that I have simply, yet fully, narrated how we 
held a flower-show in our water-side parish, 





and what came of it. 





THE PUPIL AT THE CONVENT. 


A Cale of Srittanp. 


he is early morning on a beautiful day in 
the month of August, 1870, the year of 
the Franco-Prussian war. The scene is the 
Place Bayard in a small country town in 
Brittany, where I have been spending a 
month, and which I am now leaving to 


return to old England. The sun is shining | 


brightly upon such a picture as Frith would 
delight to paint. The tall elms stand out in 
bold relief against the white houses on either 





side of the square; for I am sorry to say that 
modern stucco and plaster have even here 
asserted their claim to replace the old stone 
facades with the overhanging carved-wood 


| eaves which make the less fashionable parts 


of the town look so much more picturesque. 
The statue of the grim old warrior sans 


| peur et sans reproche, in the middle of the 
| place, seems almost to smile on the people 
| below, as the rays of the sun, passing through 
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the thick foliage, play upon his weather- 
beaten features. 

Amongst the very few houses of the square 
which retain their old characteristics is the 
hostelry, the Cheval blanc; and it is in front 
of this medizeval auberge, with its painted 
swinging sign, that my story begins. 

The landlord is also the maitre de poste, 
and is superintending the horsing of a cum- 
brous old diligence and of an extraordinary- 
looking char-a-banc belonging to the age 
before railways were even thought of. This 
nondescript vehicle is composed of a box 
for the driver; close behind is the coupé ; 
the body comprises two banquettes, face to 
face ; and quite behind is an old-fashioned 
rumble. 

Many are the persons standing around 
the carriages and in front of the hostelry ; 
bustling and screaming are in the ascendant, 
and if advice could help in putting the horses 
to, the ostlers themselves would not have 
much to do; but I must say to their credit 
that they seem to pay little heed to the 
counsels tendered, save to answer back in 
the same harsh tones at the top of their 
voices, occasionally interlarding their mest 
peculiar French with a few words of Bas- 
Breton. 

The crowd is composed of the strangest 
materials. Here a half-dozen mobiles, full 
of enthusiasm, and partly intoxicated with 
cider even at this early hour; farther some 
Bretons in their picturesque costumes, broad- 
brimmed hats, embroidered jackets, and 
knickerbockers, now fast giving way to the 
modern cap, blue blouse, and trousers ; 
there a group of Englishmen in straw hats 
or wideawakes, and mostly in light Norfolk 
blouses or cricketing flannels, all chatting 
merrily with fair daughters of Albion, whose 
streaming fair hair and Dolly Varden dresses 
and hats there is no mistaking. These would 
scarcely be out at so early an hour were 
they not bent upon a country excursion to 
the ruined Temple de Mars. 

But the strangest group of all is a large 
assemblage of nuns, some thirty in number, 
who are standing aloof from all the others, 
a contrast to the busy and chattering crowd 
around. They are all habited in white—a 
long flowing robe simply fastened at the 
waist by a white girdle, the open sleeves 
showing the fore-part of the arm; the head- 
dress the large flapping coif with the flat 
piece of linen across the forehead, and com- 


| pletely hiding the hair ; the only ornament a 


silver crucifix attached to an ivory rosary. 
The conveyances are at length in readi- 





ness, the rope harness fastened in a most 
mysterious fashion, and in what seem almost 
inextricable knots. Mine host draws near, 
and, cap in hand, asks if “ Mademoiselle” 
would prefer a place in the diligence, or 
would she go in the char-a-banc? There 
were so many travellers he had to send to- 
day two carriages. 

I donot hesitate fora moment. Byall means 
a drive in an open carriage such a glorious 
summer morning as this. I scramble up and 
secure a corner placeson one of the middle 
banquettes of this strange conveyance, the 
buxom and cheery landlady insisting on help- 
ing me up and shaking hands. “ Mademoi- 


selle reviendra bientot, n’est-ce pas, quand la | 


guerre sera finie ?” 

I promise, but alas! what becomes of such 
promises? I hope they are not recorded 
against us. 

Twelve of the nuns get up into the same 
carriage as Tam in. It is true there is little 
room to spare, for we three are to sit in the 
banquettes intended for two, the driver has to 
accommodate two more on the box, whilst 
two again occupy the small rumble. 

Most of my companions are very uninter- 
esting specimens of their race—pasty-faced, 
yellow-complexioned, with little or no in- 
telligence depicted in their countenances. 
Two, however, I must describe more fully, as 
they differ not only from their companions, 
but it is quite impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast to each other. As they are both 
seated near me, I have a good opportunity 
of judging. ‘The one on my left is an elderly 
woman with plain features, a hard mouth, 
thin nose, cold grey eyes, and a sour, crabbed 
look, possibly arising from her ascetic mode 
of life, but in which I cannot detect a trace 
of human kindness or of feminine sympathy. 
The nun who sits opposite to me is young, 
probably not more than twenty, her com- 
plexion pale, but most beautifully clear, with 
a pearly bloom ; her features would be soft 
and well rounded were she not so thin and 
care-worn beyond her years; her mouth ful) 
and well-shaped; her eyes of a warm hazel 
colour ; and, although I cannot see her hair, 
I know the other characteristics too well not 
to imagine to myself the colour of it. With- 
out her coif she might pose for the “ Madonna 
di Cenci.” 

As we are about to start, some of my Eng- 
lish friends come up to bid me farewell. | 
am quizzed right merrily about the goodly 
company of saints in which I am, and I am 


gravely advised by the merriest and most | 


laughter-loving damsel of the party to become 
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Whilst all this is going 
on, my opposite neighbour, although generally 
looking down, occasionally raises her eyes in 
a peculiarly sad way, and looks at my young 
and merry friend, but whether with envy at 
her happiness, or pity at her levity and world- 


a novice forthwith. 


liness, I cannot make out. The accents of 


the unknown tongue appear to havea strange | 


fascination for her, and she looks as if she 


were listening to music which charms and 


touches her. 
I need not say all this does not strike me 
at the time; it is only on thinking it over 


later that I remember her suppressed emotion | 


when I at length part from my friends, and 
they bid me Good-bye and God-speed, those 
two purely English forms of leave-taking. 
The driver cracks his whip, the crowd opens 
to make way for us, and, after a few minutes’ 
rattle over the stones of the ill-paved streets, 
we are on the high-road to C For some 





| time all seem too absorbed in their own 
| thoughts to speak, but after a lull the con- 


versation begins. 

Its subject is the “ retraite ” the nuns have 
been undergoing at the “ maison mére” at 
F——, “le beau sermon” that “ Monsieur 
le curé” had preached the night before, and 
in which he had alluded to the great happi- 
ness that in these troubled times (when the 
‘Saint Pére” himself was not free from per- 
secution) was in store for monks and nuns. 


From this the conversation goes on to the 





remarkable coincidence, and very remarkable 


| 1 admit it was, of three Golden Weddings 


having been celebrated within one month. 
One, being a secular wedding, does not 
appear to interest my companions much, and 
is soon dismissed ; but on the two others 
they cannot find words enough to dilate, and 
yet they all seem to talk together. One was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the admission into 
Holy Orders of the Curé of St. Maclou, 
whose sermon they had listened to the pre- 
| vious evening. The other was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Mother Superior’s entry 
| into the convent, of which she was now the 
| head. 
| I verily believe the conversation would 
have gone on to the end of the two hours’ 
| journey had not a large and imposing struc- 
| ture, or I should say assemblage of buildings, 
suddenly burst upon our sight.as we turned a 
sharp corner. 
This was the large Asylum for Lunatics. 

| Here one of the nuns began to expatiate upon 
the self-sacrifice and the devotion of the 
| “ Freres de Saint-Jean,” who gave themselves 
| up entirely to the care of the lunatics there 
confined, and soon all of them were again 
| in full cry and all talking together. 

| Many astrange anecdote did I gather from 
| their lips. I heard from them that strait- 
| waistcoats, handcuffs, and restraint of every 
| kind, were still in use; and to prove the 


| necessity for them they recounted how one of 
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the fréres during his sleep had had his head | 
completely severed from his body by a mad- | 
man, who coolly remarked that he simply | 
wished to know how he would look when he 
awoke. 

Until now the conversation had been re- | 
markably free from anything which might 
savour of personality. Although the praise | 
lavished upon the Roman Catholic religion | 
had been extravagant to a degree, no dis- 
praise of any kind had been given to any 
other religion. But suddenly, without warn- 
ing of any kind, the storm burst forth ; how 
it originated I cannot remember, but I feel 
convinced that my neighbour began it. If 
she did not, and I am doing her an injustice 
in accusing her of it, she would most certainly 
plead guilty to having been the most vitulent | 
of the lot when the invectives began. The | 
authorities were most hberally abused for 
allowing a Protestant church to be built in | 
Catholic Brittany, never before so desecrated. | 
The judgment of God would surely come 
upon them, and upon the heretics who dared 
to erect their temples here. 

I took no part in the conversation ; perhaps | 
some will say that it was because I was one | 
against so many, but I feel in my own mind 
that I refrained because I did not wish to 
offend my opposite neighbour. 

Although I have not mentioned her for so 
long, I had looked upon her with the greatest 
interest. She had not joined in the con- 
versation at any time, and had not opened 
her lips save to answer in short words when 
addressed by one of the sisters. 

Whenever they did so, I remarked, it wus 
with great deference and respect ; and even 
my sour friend seemed less crabbed when 
she spoke to her. 

When the religious argument began—for I 
cannot call it a discussion, as the nuns had it 
all to themselves—I remarked the poor girl 
was much touched, her lips trembled at 
times, and a solitary tear dimmed her eyes, 
but with this exception she remained perfect 
master of her feelings. 

The subject was brought to a close by our 
arrival at C after two hours’ drive through 
a most lovely country. The train was not to 
start for another hour ; and luckily we had a 
large garden and orchard to stroll in, instead 
of being obliged to remain out in the dusty 
road, or cooped up in the small stuffy station. 

I was sauntering in one of the paths of the 
garden when I came upon the young nun 
whose demeanour had so much interested 
me during the drive. She was sitting alone 








| she exercised over me. 


| past that I fear I was indiscreet. 





on a plain and rude wooden bench, shaded 


from the hot morning sun by a wide-spreading 
fig-tree, and half hidden from sight by a 
large cluster of magnolia shrubs. I leave to 
psychologists to explain the strange attraction 
I drew near, and, 
sitting down by her side, I spoke to her. 

“You are English, my child ?” 

Until then such a thought had not occurred 
to me; it only struck me at the very moment 
I spoke the words. She started like a fright- 
ened fawn; the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
tinging them with the rosiest hue, but for a 
moment only, and she became more pallid 
than before. She buried her face in her 
hands, and her tears forced their way through 
her thin and transparent fingers. In a few 
moments she recovered her composure, and 
with the smallest perceptible foreign accent, 
making her low, soit voice more musical as | 
she expressed herself in almost French terms, 
“Pardon me my emotion,” she said. “I 
am, indeed, English, and this is the first time 
for many years that I have heard my mother | 
tongue addressed to me. When you were 
bidding your friends farewell I was so fasci- 
nated by what seemed to me music of the 
I hoped 
you would never know that I understood | 
English. Can you forgive me for having | 
listened: to what seemed to me to be the 
last English words I should ever hear in my | 
life ?” | 

“ There is nothing to forgive; but why do | 
you say that you will never hear English 
again ?” | 

* Because,” she resumed ina calm but sad 
tone, “ this is the last time I shall ever look 
upon the outer world. As yet Iam only a 
novice, but in another month I shall pro- 
nounce my vows, and never leave the con- 
vent.” 

“ But,” said I, “tell me how it is that 
you, an English girl, should be here at all?” 

She did not perceive that there was any- 
thing extraordinary in an utter stranger ask- 
ing her such a question, and often, when I 
have thought of it since, I have been asto- 
nished at my indiscretion in questioning her 
as I did. | 

Her story was simple, but I fear too com- 
mon. She told it with all the candour of a 
frank, open-hearted English girl. 

Her mother, left a widow with four chil- 
dren and a small income, had come over 
some few years back to Brittany for reasons 
of economy. | 

The means of education were rare at this 
time, and there were no schools for girls, 
except the convent of La Sagesse. Te this | 
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convent the child was sent, but on os ex- 
| press condition that her religion should not 


| be interfered with in any way. Soon, how- 


| ever, 

a ; ; fs 
Church touched the simple mind of 

| young girl ; 


| to be baptized a Roman Catholic. 


the Romish 
the 
here were gorgeous dresses, 
beautiful music, intoxicating incense, 
pompous ceremonials ; whilst, on the other 
hand, in the small room which servéd for the 
English service, there was nothing to attract 
or fix her attention, prayers read in a mono- 
tonous tone, and long prosy sermons preached 
in a dreary manner. Is it astonishing that 


the outward forms of 


her heart should yearn towards the glare and | 


dazzle, which her young eyes looked upon as 
light and brightness ? 

First, as a reward, she was taken to see 
the midnight mass at Christmas, with the 
infant Jesus in the manger. Then it was the 
summer processions, with the girls dressed in 
white, and smaller children dressed as angels 
with gauze wings, or as St. John the Baptist 
with the lamb, or as St. Peter with the keys. 


In all these children she recognised her little | 


friends and school companions. 

For days betore it was their delight to 
rehearse their parts ; for days afterwards they 
spoke of the past, and looked hopefully to 
the future. 

She was debarred from all these pleasures, 


which she would participate in if she were 


only a Roman Catholic. She craved per- 
mission to attend the devotional exercises, 


and it was granted on her solemn promise | 


would never mention it to her 
Time went on, and an epidemic 
broke out in the town. Her three brothers 
died after a short illness; her mother 
caught the infection, sickened and died, and 
the poor girl was left an orphan at the age 
of sixteen. 

The widow’s small income, which had been 
settled on her and her children, had now be- 
come her portion, with a right of disposal of 
the capital at her death. The Mother Superior 
impressed on her mind that Providence had 
interfered so as to allow her to enter into the 
Church she had such an inclination for. She 
worked upon her feelings; as a Romar 


that she 
mother. 


Catholic she would be able to pray for her | 


mother and brothers, and to save them. By 


such specious arguments she persuaded the | 


young girl to recant her former religion and 
Later 
the same arguments were again used ; how 
much more efficacious would be her prayers 
if she would give herself up entirely to the 
service of God. 

Thus it was that she became a novice. 


and | 


” continued my 
about to pro- 


‘ That was three years ago, 
young friend, “and now I ar 
nounce my vows.” 

“ But,” interrupted I, “have you no rela- 
tions, no friends, to consult on such momen- 
tous questions ?” 

“No,” said the poor girl 
| not a relation in the world, 
friends now.” 

A drowning man catches at 
caught at this last word. 

“Now, say you? What 


sadly ; “I have 
nor have I any 


a straw; I 


has become of 


| those you had ?” 


she replied. “We 
used to call 


“YT had only one,” 
were children together—and he 
| me his little wife,” added she, as if uncon- 
sciously, “and said he wouid never marry 
any one but me. When my dear mother 
died, and I was about to be baptized, I 
wrote to him to ask his advice; but he 
vouchsafed no answer. Again and again I 
wrote, but again and again I was disap- 
pointed, after weeks of anxious expectation. 
The Mother Superior cited this as a proof of 
the futility of human friendship, and urged 
me to belong, without delay, to the Roman 
Catholic Church, where alone I could obtain 
comfort. I gave in, and soon after my 
baptism I became a novice. Since that time 
I have often longed to hear from Edmund, 
if only one word, to say he was alive and 
happy ; but he has abandoned me, all hope 
is over, and I must accept my fate.” 

These last words were said in such a tone 
of despair and despondency from one so 
young, that I should have hated myself if my 
heart had not suggested a plan to me. 

* You said his name was Edmund; one 
more confidence, my child, tell me his sur- 
name and his address ”—this she did—“and 
further promise me not to pronounce your 
vows for three months from this time, and I 
promise you that before long you shall have 
news of Edmund Beresford.” 

She did not answer, but she took my hand, 
| and the pressure was more eloquent than any 
words. 

I longed to take the fair young thing to 
my bosom and kiss her, but that would have 
excited surprise in the minds of the sisters 
| who were now approaching. 

The signal bell had rung, the train was in 
ithe station, we had to get into different 
carriages, and thus I parted from my newly- 
made friend, never to meet her again. 

Our acquaintance had lasted just one 
| hour. 
| Thoughts of her fully occupied my mind 
I arrived at the port where I was to 
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embark for England. Within three days I | 
had found out that Edmund Beresford was | 
living with his mother at Sydenham, and was | 
a rising young doctor. I wrote to Mrs. 
Beresford and asked for an interview, simply | 
saying on whose behalf it was. In answer, I | 
got a telegram announcing her visit to me | 
for the following day. She came, and [| 
acquainted her with all I had been told; ' 
there was nothing to add, nothing to hide, 
the story was pathetic enough as it was. 

On her side she told me that her son had | 
received the first letter from the convent, | 
and that she had herself written in reply, ask- | 
ing the young girl to come and spend some | 
time with her at Sydenham, so as to withdraw | 
her for a time from the influence of the nuns. | 

Her letter enclosed one from Edmund and | 
this last was returned without a word. | 

He feared she might have been angered at 
the advice, which he had given rather strongly, 
and wrote again in more measured terms. 

This letter was not even opened, and was 
returned in an envelope addressed in her 
well-known handwriting. Several times he 
wrote, choosing the seasons when, as a small 
boy, he used to write to her—at Christmas, 
on her birthday ; but all the letters came 
back a few days later and always in the same 
way. Once he wrote to the Mother Superior ; 
she answered that her charge refused to 
receive his letters, and further commissioned 
her to tell him not to write again. 

It was easy to explain it all. 

The Mother Superior herself received 
Edmund’s letters, which she enclosed in the 
envelopes addressed to him, and from which 
she had abstracted the contents. She no 
doubt thought she was doing her duty to- 
wards her God and her religion in thus acting, 
but with our English ideas of truth we can 
scarcely understand how any one can believe 
that fraud and duplicity can ever lead to any 
good result. 

“Edmund,” said his mother, “has never 
been the same man since he received the 
Mother Superior’s letter. Until then he had 
hoped against hope ; he handed me the letter 
to read and told me for the first time that 
his childish love had grown with him, and 
that he had until then looked forward to 
making Mary his wife. From that day to 
this by a tacit understanding her name has 
never been mentioned, but I often saw that 
he had not forgotten her, and his life seemed 
aimless.” 

The remainder of my story is soon told, 
Both mother and son went over to France 





and Mrs. Beresford sought an interview at 


the convent at There matters did 
not take long to explain. Although the 
Mother Superior still prevaricated to the 
utmost of her power, it was proved beyond 
doubt that the letters on both sides had been 
tampered with. This, more than anything, 
opened the eyes of the young novice. All 
that had been done had been accomplished 
by duplieity and fraud. What faith could 
she have in one who had so basely and 
cruelly deceived her, and had even en- 
deavoured to ruin her belief in her firmest 
and truest friend by representing him as 
heartless and unfeeling? He had come for- 
ward most nobly, although he had every 
reason to believe that she had been ungrate- 





ful and false to him. At the bare possibility of | 


a mistake he had not hesitated in once again 
exposing himself to a cruel rebuff. 

A plan was soon determined on. My 
young friend had already asked for permis- 
sion to join an ambulance—no convent 
would have dared to refuse, with the revo- 
lutionary ideas prevailing in France under 
the Government of the National Defence. 
The authorisation was granted. 

What was there strange in Dr. Beresford’s 
wishing to put his skill to the greatest 
possible use, and in going as a Red Cross 
knight to tend the sick and wounded ? 

During the disastrous retreat of the Loire 
army under Chanzy, when Bourbaki’s con- 


tingent was driven into the neutral territory || 


of Switzerland, the ambulance of which Dr. 
Beresford was the head rendered good ser- 
vice, and he received the thanks of the 
French Government and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

It was during the stay of the French army 


in Switzerland that the wedding was cele- | 


brated between the clever young doctor and 
the pretty English nurse. 
Amongst the few presents they received 


was one which, from the good feeling which | 
actuated it, was far more valuable than costly | 


jewels from a West End shop, or the many 
fashionable gewgaws from mere everyday 


acquaintances. ‘It was aclock, given to them |; 


by the poor soldiers they both had nursed. | 


It represented a scene on the battle-field— 
two wounded soldiers, a Frenchman and a 
German, tended by a Red Cross knight and 
by a sewur de charitée. 
to it, according to their. talents or theis 
means. 

Those who could not work at this master- 
piece of taste, cunning ingenuity, and mar- 
vellous handicraft, had subscribed to buy the 
materials it had been made with. 


All had contributed | 
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A more touching scene than the ambulance 
room presented when the poor sick and 
wounded offered their wedding gift, which 
had been so long to them a labour of love, 
can scarcely be imagined, and went far to 
make the youthful couple forgive the Mother 
Superior—the indirect cause of it all. The 
Frenchmen, ever prone to tears, did not 
restrain them on this occasion, and, were the 
truth known, the Doctor himself may have 
wiped away a furtive tear as he saw the love 
of all those poor fellows for his fair bride. 

“Vous serez heureux,” said Caporal Ivon 
Hombourg, the spokesman of the party, 
“car vous étes bons, tous les deux, et Dieu 
vous rendra le bien que vous nous avez fait.” 

Such was the wedding speech. 

Great was the surprise of the good ladies 
of Sydenham at their Doctor returning with 
a pretty wife, for he always had repelled all | 


attempts upon his liberty as a single man, | 





and their surprise at the change in his | A. 
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character was also great. From being re- 
served and melancholy he had become quite 
bright and gay. 

About a year after the capitulation of 
Paris, on glancing through the first column 
of the Zimes, my eye was caught by the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

* On the 1st of January, the wife of Edmund 
Beresford, M.D., Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, of a daughter—Agnes Mary.” 

I felt there was in this rather unusual way 
of putting the name in, something more than 
simple caprice and fashion. 

Mary was the name of the mother and of the 
two grandmothers. Agnes was the name my 
godfather and godmothers had given me, I° 
dare not say how many years ago. 

The very fact of this name now being 
given, made me feel that the brave Caporal’s 
prophecy had come true, and that for the 
young couple a happy new year had dawned. 
CHAPMAN. 





UNBELIEF AND FALSE BELIEF: THEIR ANTIDOTE. 


By THE REv. ADOI 


-PH SAPHIR, B.A. 


“ And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers.’”’—ACcTs ii. 42. 


E cannot fail to notice the word “ stead- 
fastly ;” it forms a striking contrast to 

the beginning of the chapter. After ten days 
of united prayer and earnest waiting, accord- 
ing to the command of the Lord Jesus, the 
disciples were filled with the Holy Ghost, 


who for the first time came down from the | 


glorified humanity of Jesus to remain for ever 
in his Church. 

They began to speak with tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance ; the outward and 


visible manifestations of the energy of the | 


Holy Ghost attracted multitudes of Jews, out 
of every nation, who were then dwelling at 
Jerusalem. Piercing was that conviction 
which made them cry out, “ What must we 
do to be saved?” and in true contrition of 
heart, with the joyousness of lively faith, 
thousands took hold of the crucified Saviour, 
who is exalted to give repentance and the 
remission of sins. 

Of these converts it is said, “ they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” That which began in miracle with 
outward striking manifestations, was con- 
tinued by the Spirit in holy quiet calmness, 
for quietness is not necessarily stagnation, 
calmness does not imply shallowness, and | 
regularity need not be routine. 


| 


| 


| We are slow to recognise the work of the 
| Holy Ghost. If there is no outward sign, 
/then in our unbelief and apathy we are apt 
to say, “Is the Lord God in truth in the 
midst of us?” and if the Holy Ghost mani- 
fests Himself, and we notice emotions and 
struggles not usual at ordinary times, imme- 
diately suspicion creeps into our minds, and 
we attribute what is produced by the Spirit 
to natural enthusiasm and excitement. 

Let us remember, that that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit, and work commenced in 
the Holy Ghost will continue in the Holy 
Ghost; those who are really converted, though 
in the midst of the earthquake and the fire, 
will continue steadfast and listen to the still 
small voice, which is the very chariot in which 
the Lord God Himself comes to take up his 
blessed and permanent abode in the soul. 

“ They continued steadfast in the apostles’ 
doctrine.” By the apostles’ doctrine there 
had been given to them eternal life ; by the 
exposition of Peter, showing that all the pre- 
dictions of the Psalms and prophets were ful- 
filled in Jesus, the Holy Ghost had turned 
their souls from darkness to light, from self- 
righteousness to repentance and faith in the 
mediator appointed by God. And that which 
was the beginning was also the continuance 


| 
| 


| of their spiritual life : so in all the apostolic 
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arguments and epistles, the Word of God is 
exalted and magnified: if you have been 
born again by the power of God unto eternal 
life, as new-born babes desire the sincere 
milk of the Word, that you may grow thereby. 
When the Apostle Paul was leaving his 
congregations he commended them not only 
to God, but also to the Word of His grace, 
which is able to build them up and give 
them an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. ‘Thus, when Jesus Himself was 
leaving the world, He said of His disciples 
who were to continue in this world of sin 
and temptation, “I have given unto them 
thy Word ;” and this is His prayer, “ Sanctify 
them through thy truth, thy Word is truth.” 





| heart is glowin 


The new-born children must love the Word | 


of God, it must dwell in them, they must con- 


tinue steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine ; in | 


no other way can the life kindled by the 


Holy Ghost be sustained, in no other way | 


is it possible for them to grow, to become 
strong, furnished unto every good work, and 
able to serve God. 

“ Steadfasily,” for the Church of Christ is a 
Jold, and the sheep are to go in and out and 
find pasture. The Church of Christ is a 
temple, and those who by the Spirit have, 
through faith, come unto the living Stone, 
are to be built up on their most holy faith. 
The Church of Christ is a school, and those 
who have come to sit at the feet of Jesus are 
to remain learners, disciples, that they may 
be wise unto salvation, fully instructed in the 
Word of God, children in malice, but men 
in understanding, in strength, and patient 
service. 

Now think of the Word of God, what it 
has done in the Church; think of the apos- 
tolic congregations, how they were called 
into existence simply through the exposition 
of Scripture. The three thousand on the 
day of Pentecost were converted through the 
Scripture testimony, when the Apostle Peter 
declared to them that all the predictions. of 
the prophets were fulfilled in Jesus. That 
sermon of Peter’s becomes a typical sermon, 
a model sermon for all ages, because he was 
full of the Spirit; and as at the commence- 
ment of the Church, so throughout her his- 
tory, the Spirit uses the Word of God, written 
and spoken, as the instrument of enlighten- 
ing and converting the soul. 

The Bereans were highly commended, be- 
cause they would not receive the words even 
of an apostle until they had verified them by 
comparing them with the Word of the Most 
High. They searched the Scriptures daily 
whether these things were so. 


} 





Notice, too, how idolaters and Jews, a few 
weeks and months after they were brought to 
faith in Christ, were so fully indoctrinated 
and so advanced in the knowledge of the 
grace of Jesus, that the profoundest epistles, 
the most comprehensive and vast disclosures 
of the whole scheme of redemption, were 
addressed to them by the inspired apostle. 
Nothing shows their life and progress so 
clearly as that the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Thessalonians were sent to those who, 
only a few months before, were worshippers 
of dumb idols. 

Believe it, when the Holy Ghost is re- 
ceived and the soul made plastic, when the 
g with the burning love of 
Jesus, the Word of God is easily understood. 
It is easy to declare the whole counsel of 
God to living, repentant, believing hearts. 
It is only to people who are sunk in formality 
and routine, who have for years become 
gospel-hardened, who have fallen into Lao- 
dicean lukewarmness, that it is difficult to 
open the Scriptures; in sluggish, inert apathy, 
they always wish to remain at the threshold, 
at the A B C, instead of going on unto 
perfection. 

Alas! the apostolic state of the Church 
when the disciples continued steadfast, walk- 
ing in the light of His countenance and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, soon gave 
place to darkness and apathy! 

It is written in Proverbs, “ He that with- 
holdeth corn, the people shall curse him ;” 
and this sin, this cruelty, was committed for 
centuries, when men withheld from the 
people the gospel of the Lord Jesus and the 
doctrine of the apostles, so clear, so glorious, 
so comforting, the Word of life, which God 
always owned by accompanying it with His 
blessing and the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But notice. God always sent showers of 
refreshing from heaven in the midst of dark- 
ness. God gave the Word, and great was 
the company of them that published it. Like 
a bright gleam of sunshine in the midst of 
soul-oppressive darkness, the gospel, trans- 
lated into the vernacular by Peter Waldus, 
brought peace and joy to the people, to the 
poor, to artisans and peasants. ‘They medi- 
tated on God’s Word, they committed it to 
memory, they talked about God’s Word on 
their journeys, in their workshops, in their 
leisure hours at night, and the melody of the 
evangel was heard in their lowly homes ; a 
band of evangelists, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and abundantly furnished with the 
Word of God, went forth into many villages, 
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and cities, and lands, a true Church and 
Brotherhood. 

And what was the Reformation but the | 
renewed proclamation of the Divine Word ? 
Why did Rome tremble? What caused the 
walls of Jericho to fall down? Was it 
human eloquence or wisdom, or the power 
of princes and worldly governments? It 
was the Word of God. It was the voice of 
the Pauline epistles to the Galatians and | 
Romans. That grand though brief word, 
uttered centuries ago by the prophet Jere- 
miah, Jehovah Tsidkenu, and uttered again 
in the plenitude of faith, was the sword of 
the Spirit which brought dismay into the 
enemies’ camp. And when the Reformers 
repeated the inspired words, “ the Lord our 
righteousness,” all false mediators, saints, 
angels, penances, purgatory, dead works 
vanished as shadows and idols ; and in the 
trumpet-sound of God’s truth was the power | 
of God, which caused the proud walls to | 
crumble into dust. 

Thus the Reformation commenced, and 
thus it continued. Martin Luther, and John 
Calvin, and our own Reformers knew, that 
as the Word was the seed, so only by the 
Word can souls be nourished and con- 
firmed. Hence, as it is most delightful and | 
instructive to notice, they expounded epistle 
after epistle, gospel after gospel, prophet 
after prophet, to men who, after having 
been starved by the empty chaff of puerile 
legends and human reasonings, received with 
gladness the sweet and wholesome bread of 
divine truth, 

If we wish to protect our children, and to 
fortify them against the twofold evil of super- 
stition and unbelief, of Romanism and Ra- 
tionalism, which like a mighty tide is rushing 
in, we must see that they obtain a true, full, 
systematic, lively heart knowledge of Scrip- 
ture. 

It is a shallow opinion, that in our age of 
civilisation, knowledge, and progress, we are 
safe against the inroads of Romanism. For 
men of the profoundest intellect and of the 
greatest genius, have submitted to the autho- 
rity and teaching of the Papal Church. And 
these two evils, unbelief and false belief, help 
one another ; the one is no safeguard against 
the other. Given a nation thoroughly ration- 
alistic, and ignorant of the Scripture doctrine 
of sin and redemption, and in a few years it 
may be captivated by superstition and the 
false doctrines of tradition. Given a nation 
sunk in superstitious thraldom and in false | 
faith, and it may easily be merged under the 





fearful waves of infidelity. For the Word of 
God is the only light which brings rest to 
he mind, heart, and conscience of man. 

** Not upon the rock of the Divine Word,” 
thus Luther often said, “is the Papal Church 
founded, but upon the shifting sand of human 
reasoning.” The entrance of the word giveth 
light ; it giveth understanding to the simple. 
The Scriptures known from a child, make us 
wise unto salvation. You, therefore, who 
have children to educate and young minds 
to influence, see to it that they be thoroughly 
and fully instructed in the Word of God. 
Do not rest satisfied with superficial and 
desultory reading of religious books. Think 
not that interest in fragmentary sermons, news 
in the religious world, listening to favourite 
preachers, will be of avail to lay a strong and 
solid foundation. Teach, train, indoctrinate ; 
instruct them in Scripture truth. Give them 
a connected view of the whole counsel of 
God. State the foundation doctrines, the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, His threefold 
office as prophet, priest, and king ; His death 
on the cross as the substitute, justification by 
faith, the work of the Holy Ghost, the second 
advent of the Saviour; show them the Scrip- 
ture passages on which our faith rests ; ask 
them to commit them to memory, bequeath 
to them the form of sound words. As the 
Israelites were commanded to teach their 
children the statutes and ordinances of the 
Lord, and to speak of God’s acts and words, 
morning, noon, and night ; even so—and by 
our clearer and dearer gospel light much 
more—let me beseech you, teach your house- 
hold from God’s Word the blessed truths of 
salvation. 

And as it applies to your children, so to 
yourselves, dear reader; it is a matter of 
intense importance, of the greatest moment, 
that the Churches of Jesus Christ in these 
days should be masters of the Scripture, and 
no longer remain babes, but be able to teach 
others also; that they should be able to give 
a reason of the hope that is in them; that 
they should be fully instructed, so as not to 
be tossed to and fro by every wind of doc- 
trine ; that they should be fully established, 
comforted, and strengthened by the Divine 
truth, so as to be able to stand and to rejoice 
in the midst of all trials and afflictions, for 
Bible truth is the strength, the life, the bliss 
of the soul. Do we desire to enjoy what 
God intended us to enjoy? to be all that 
Christ lived and died that we might be? That 
desire is to be fulfilled only by the knowledge 
and the love of the Word of God. 
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HOME, BECAUSE NOT HOME. 
By THE AUTHOR or “CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


NEED not call this home ; 
"Tis but a ship at sea. 
I look across the waves and foam, 
I press across to Thee : 


To the beloved home-land, 
Where my beloved are— ‘ 
Where ever near to Thee they stand 
And watch us from afar. 


This earth, in every clime, 
Speeds through the skies apace, 
Measuring the ceaseless flow of time 
By her swift whirl through space. 


And we, in time or space, 
Abide not still one day ; 

I need not then call home this place 
Wherein we cannot stay ; 


Wherein we eed not stay, 
Uncabled, launched, and free, 

And cleaving through the seas our way 
To our beloved and Thee ! 


This rest-house by the way, 
I need not call it home ; 

’Tis but Thy guest-house night and day, 
Where pilgrims go and come. 


Thy pilgrims come and go, 
Welcomed and sped by Thee, 

I need not build a home below— 
Thy guest-house let it be. 


For it is Thine, not mine— 
And therefore ’tis no care ; 

Yet I must do my best with Thine, 
To make it bright and fair; 


To make it bright and sweet 
For Thee and Thine alway— 

A resting-place for weary feet 
To speed them on Thy way ; 


Thy ship upon Thy deep, 
Steered to Thy shore by Thee, 

Thy guest-house, which for Thee I keep, 
And therefore home to me. 
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SINCE 1800 IN CALCUTTA. 


By Dr. ROBERT JARDINE. 


Aa the close of the eighteenth | 


century there occurred in Great Britain 
a deep and wide awakening of Christian 
thought and effort with reference to the 
evangelization of the heathen world. In 
Calcutta, also, about the same period, there 
was a corresponding awakening of mission- 
ary and philanthropic zeal. A chaplain of 
the East India Company, of great zeal and 
devotion, the Rev. David Brown, had long 
laboured upon the banks of the Hugli to 
promote the cause of true religion, both 
amongst his countrymen and amongst the 
heathen. Amidst many discouragements 
and difficulties, he exhibited faithful perse- 
verance and much self-sacrifice ; and, at the 
opening of the century, he was the great 
supporter of the Christian cause in Calcutta. 
His hands were strengthened and sustained, 
however, by the arrival, in 1798, of a very 
distinguished man in the capacity of Governor- 
General. 

The Earl of Mornington, who was after- 
wards created Marquis Wellesley, the brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, the hero of 
Waterloo, when he assumed the chief com- 
mand of the East India Company’s ope- 
rations in India, soon gave most decided 
and important support to Christianity. But 
it is to another quarter than Government 
House that we have to look for the chief 
actors in the important missionary efforts of 
the first quarter of a century which were 
carried on in the great metropolis of the 
East. The Baptist Missionary Society had 
already sent out Messrs. Thomas and Carey 
to commence missionary operations in 
Bengal. And in January, 1800, Mr. Carey 
bought at Serampore, on behalf of his 
society, a commodious house and a con- 
siderable plot of ground, and thus established 
in a local habitation a mission which after- 
In August of 
the same year an institution was established 
in Calcutta which was destined for a short 
time to play a very important part in the 
missionary operations which were then be- 
ginning to be carried on. This was the 


College of Fort William, an institution of 
learning established by a Minute of Council 
for the purpose of giving instruction to native 
youth in science and literature, and also for 
the purpose of aiding in the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into Oriental languages. 





The first Provost and Vice-Provost of this 


College were thé Rev. D. Brown and the | 


Rev. C. Buchanan, chaplains of the East 


India Company, who have left behind them | 


a most honourable name for their learning, 


piety, and zeal in the cause of Christian | 


missions. These two distinguished men, and 


the Baptist missionaries at Serampore, for | 
Carey was soon joined by zealous fellow- | 


labourers, went hand in hand in the great 
work of the first quarter of the century—the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. It was 
obvious to the minds of Brown, and 


Buchanan, and Carey, and Ward, that the 


first and most important duty of Christian 
missions, then in their infancy in Calcutta, 
was to give to the nations of the Eastern 
world the Bible in their own languages. 
And in order to accomplish this object an 
amount of energy was put forth and a course 
of patient earnest labour gone through 
which has perhaps never before or since 
been equalled in the history of Christian 
missions. 

But the work of translation was not the 
only kind of labour undertaken by the mis- 
sionaries of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Important mission stations were 
opened in Calcutta by the Baptist mission- 
aries and those of the Church Missionar 
Society. Schools were established, chapels 
were opened in which services for both 
Europeans and natives were held, mission 
houses were built to which native inquirers 
might come for the purpose of learning from 
the missionaries about the gospel of Christ, 
and attempts were made to train native 
Christians of promise for the work of preach- 
ing the gospel to their own countrymen. 
Evidently a strong impression was made 
upon the native mind by these efforts to 
enlighten the people ; for we learn that in 
the year 1805 no less than thirty natives 
publicly professed their faith in Christ. And 


in the year 1816 an important evidence of 


the up-springing of independent thought and 
life is presented in the fact that the cele- 
brated Rajah Ram Mohan Rai established a 
society, which’ exists to the present day, for 
the investigation of religious truth and the 
cultivation of a pure form of worship. This 
was the commencement of the famous 
Brahma Samd4j, which has become well 
known in this country through the visit a 
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few years ago of its present leader, Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen. 

During the first thirteen years of this cen- 
tury the cause of Christian missions in India 
passed through a very critical stage. Many 
members of the Indian Government and the 
Honourable Company were opposed to all 
efforts to evangelize India; and this oppo- 
sition was carried so far that some missionaries 
were ordered to leave Calcutta, and one was 
actually compelled to do so. But there were 
men in India and in England, of great Chris- 
tian zeal and enlightened minds, who were 
not trammelled by the wretched timidity and 
worldliness of the rulers, and they determined 
that new principles should be introduced into 
the Government of India. The battle was 
long and severe; but, as has been shown at 
page 46 of the SuNpDay Macazing, in the 
year 1813 the friends of missions achieved a 
great victory. 

In the following year the good ship 
Warren Hastings took out to Calcutta Bishop 
Middleton and two of his archdeacons, along 


with the Rev. Dr. Bryce, the first chaplain of | 


the Scottish Established Church in Calcutta. 
The principles of Christian liberty were from 
this time forth acted upon by the Indian 
Government, and the course of Christian 
missionary effort was henceforth one of un- 
interrupted progress. 

During the first quarter of this century 
the policy of Christian missionaries in their 
attacks upon Hinduism was for the mis- 
sionaries 40 go to the position of the Hindus and 
attack them. The missionaries studied the 
Hindu languages and spoke to the people in 
their own vernaculars, translated the Scrip- 
tures into these languages, and, in short, 


clothed Christianity in an Oriental garb to | 


make it intelligible tothe Hindu mind. This 
no doubt was the only method which was 
practicable at that early period in the history 
of missionary effort. But another method 
was soon to be inaugurated exactly the re- 
verse of the former, inasmuch as it consisted 
in bringing the Hindus to the intellectual posi- 
tion of the Christians as a means of bringing 
them ‘into relation to the Gospel of Christ. 


This latter method has proved a most powerful | 


instrument in changing the intellectual, social, 
and religious condition of India; and the 
honour of first employing it belongs to the 
Church of Scotland. In the year 1824 the 
General Assembly took into consideration 
the necessity and mode of conducting foreign 
missions, when a committee, with the Rev. 
Dr. Inglis as convener, was appointed to 
consider the subject and report to next meet- 
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ing. To the distinguished convener of this 
committee must be attributed the honour of 
having expounded and carried through the 
General Assembly, and subsequently applied 
to practice, the principle which was hence- 
forth to govern much of the missionary effort 
of the Christian Church. The great question 
which was discussed in the Assembly was, 
whether the natives of India should receive 
the blessings of general enlightenment and 
secular knowledge, as a preparation for the 
intelligent reception of the gospel of Christ. 
This question was answered in the affirmative ; 
and the policy to be adopted by the Scottish 
mission was to be the elevation of the Hindu 
mind to such an intellectual and moral stand- 
point, as would enable our Hindu fellow- 
subjects to arrive at an intelligent and rea- 
sonable conclusion regarding the important 
questions connected with the Christian reli- 
gion. The next most important step was to 
secure the services of an agent who would be 
able to carry out the policy of the committee ; 
and in this they were singularly successful. 
In the year 1829 the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Durr, having been ordained for missionary 
| service in India, sailed for Calcutta in the 
| month of November, and, after an eventful 
voyage, reached his destination in the spring 
of the following year. Endowed in a very 
remarkable degree with the perfervidum in- 








| eentum which is said to characterize his coun- | 


| trymen, he threw himself heart and soul into 
| the great work which was before him. In 
| carrying out the policy of the General Assem- 
| bly, he established an institution in which 
English literature and science along with a 
| knowledge of the Christian religion were com- 
municated to the pupils, the medium of 
instruction being, as much as possible, she 
| English language. Beginning with five pupils, 
this institution gradually increased its attend- 
ance until it numbered several hundreds 
upon its rolls. 

During this second quarter of our century, 
the work of translation, or rather of revising 
translations, was continued. Numbers of 
vernacular schools were established in which 
ithe elements of Christian 
taught. Numberless religious tracts were 
| written in the vernacular language. The 
gospel was preached in the bazaars, at street 
| corners, and in roadside chapels to as many 

as could be induced to listen to it. Thus 
the beginnings of Bengali Christian congre- 
| gations were formed, and the foundation was 
| laid for subsequent progress. 

From the very first it was felt to be of great 
importance to have native Christians trained 
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doctrine were | 
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to be preachers of the gospel amongst their 
countrymen. It was thought that they, being 
well acquainted with the customs and modes 
of thought prevailing in India, would be able 
to present the gospel to their brethren more 


effectually and persuasively than foreigners | 


could possibly do; and the most brilliant 
expectations were entertained regarding the 
success of the gospel when a well-educated 
band of native Christian missionaries and 
ministers could be prepared. It was with a 
view to the preparation of such a band that 
Bishop Middleton, the Baptist missionaries 
of Serampore, the General Assembly, and the 
the Church Missionary Society, established 
various training institutions. 
which were brought about by these means 
did not correspond to the expectations which 
had been entertained. The General As- 
sembly’s Institution, from the year 1846, was 
presided over by one whose experience in 


the training of native Christians is worthy of | 


careful attention. JAMES OGILVIE was a man 
of a refined and sensitive nature, of high 
mental culture, of an extremely quiet, un- 
obtrusive disposition, and of a much less 
sanguine temperament than Dr. Duff. 
undertook to train no less than fifteen young 


men for the Christian ministry, and endea- | 
voured to give them, as nearly as possible, | 
the education which is required for ministers | 
| of the Church of Scotland. He and his col- | 
leagues laboured patiently and assiduously in | 


their work, and reached a fair amount of suc- 
cess as far as the communication of know- 


ledge was concerned. But upon the whole | 
his experience was one of disappointment. | 
The native Christians, with whom he had to | 
deal, thought themselves to be of immense | 


importance—an idea which they very naturally 
drew from the accounts that appeared in the 
Missionary Record at home regarding their 
conversion and progress. The natural con- 
sequence was that they entertained high ex- 
pectations regarding the position and salary 
they should obtain in the Indian Church. 
Their expectations were disappointed, and 
some of them in disgust betook themselves 
to other occupations. Out of the fifteen 
with whom Dr. Ogilvie began, only three 
were licensed to preach the gospel. But 
notwithstanding the fact that the high ex- 


pectations of the early missionaries and of | 


the Christian Church at the beginning of our 
century have not been realised, it still remains 
true that the attempts, which have hitherto 
been prosecuted with but indifferent success, 
are of the very greatest importance. The 
value of a well-trained and earnest native 


But the results | 


He | 


agency cannot be very well over-estimated, 


| 


and, now that we have learned to moderate | 
our expectations regarding the character and 


efficiency of native Christian agents, we may 
be able better to adapt our plans to the cir- 


and thus to command a greater degree of 
_ success. 

But I must now advance a step downwards 
along the stream of time to the events bearing 
| upon missions which transpired in the third 
| quarter of our century. About the beginning 
of this period the attention of the Government 
of India and of the India Office was directed 
| to the condition of education in India. The 
result of this examination of the subject was 
the great “‘ Educational Dispatch of 1854.” 
In that famous paper there was provision 
made for the establishment of three universi- 
ties in India, one at each of the presidency 
cities. These universities were to be examin- 
ing bodies, and any college might become 
| affiliated to them upon a guarantee being 
given that its educational staff would be 
| maintained upon a footing adequate to the 
requirements of the course of study. The 
privileges offered by the University of Cal- 
| cutta were very soon taken advantage of by 
the missionary institutions. The effects of this 
connection with the university were very im- 
portant. The standard of the secular educa- 
tion which was given was raised, but the 
liberty of the missionaries to arrange their 
own course of study, and especially to give 
Christian instruction, was considerably inter- 
fered with. The high pressure of preparing 
for the university examinations had a tend- 
ency to force the Christian instruction into 
a subordinate position. This tendency, 
however, has been conscientiously resisted, 
and Christian instruction has continued to 


cumstances which we have learned to exist, | 


| be systematically given in all’ the great | 


| missionary institutions of learning. 
lof these institutions are probably as well 
| acquainted with the fundamental facts and 
| doctrines of the Christian religion as the 
pupils of the higher classes of British Sunday- 
schools ; while many of the graduates of Cal- 
cutta can discuss the fundamental doctrines of 


be found amongst the most intelligent young 
men of Christian countries. _ But still it must 
be admitted that the majority of the students 
do not leave the missionary institutions 
with sympathy for the Christian religion. 
The power of national prejudice is very 
| teat ; the social impediments in the way of 





The | 


| young men who attend the higher classes | 


the Christian, and indeed of all religion, with | 
as much intelligence and good sense as are to | 
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becoming Christians are still enormous ; the 
conservative elements in Hindu society, and | 
especially in the female portion of it, are | 
stronger than anything with which we are | 
acquainted in our country; and the greatest 
result which missionary education, as _ well 
as the secular education of the Government 
Colleges, is producing, is unquestionably a | 
wide-spread scepticism. 

A very important development of mis- 
sionary effort may be said to take its rise | 
in the quarter of the century which I am 
now reviewing. Many years earlier attempts | 
had been made to introduce enlightenment | 
amongst the female portion of Hindu society | 





| by the establishment of schools for girls. | 


But the usefulness of these schools was | 
greatly restricted by the marriage customs of | 
the Hindus, which require that after mar- | 
riage, which always occurs at a very early | 
age, the Hindu girls must be shut up in the | 
seclusion of the zendna. For a long time | 
the zendnas were closed to Christian ladies | 
who might desire to introduce the light of | 
the gospel into their darkness; but at length | 
the purdahs were drawn aside, and the 
Hindu zendnas opened to the visits of lady 
missionaries. It was felt that the opening | 
of the zendnas to the light of Christian truth | 
Was a most important step towards the evan- | 
gelization of Calcutta, And hence different 
missionary societies established agencies 
whose chief object was to introduce the 
blessed light of the gospel into the dark- 
ness and helplessness of Hindu female life. 
The Church Missionary Society entered with | 
zeal into this new field ; the ladies’ associa- | 
tions of the Scottish Churches did likewise ; 
and the American Presbyterians established 
an important zendna mission, which is carry- 
ing on an extensive work. 

This third quarter of our century is marked 
also by progress towards greater consolida- | 
tion and independence on the part of the 
native Christian churches. The number of 
members of these churches has been growing 


apace, partly by natural increase and partly 
by additions from heathenism. The process 
of training native Christian ministers has 
also been going on, although not so exten- 
sively or successfully as could be desired, 
and the native Christian community has 
increased in influence as well as in extent, 
until now it exerts a very considerable moral 
power in Hindu society. One of the earliest 
converts to Christianity, the Rev. K. M. 
Ranerji, LL.D., a gentleman of wide and accu- 
rate scholarship and high Christian culture, is 
now placed at the head of almost every im- 
portant movement amongst the natives of 
Calcutta ; while many of the Bengali Chris- 
tians occupy, under Government and in 
connection with educational and missionary 
institutions, positions of honour and respon- 
sibility. 

Some of the Bengali congregations, too, 
have advanced nearly or altogether to the 
status of self-supporting churches. In 1861 
the members of the Bhawdnipore native 
church selected a pastor for themselves, 
and contributed during the year ninety 
pounds towards his support; and ever 
since then that congregation has contri- 
buted almost all the funds necessary for the 
support of Christian ordinances amongst 
them. This is a favourable example of 
several instances in which Bengali Christian 
congregations in Calcutta have taken a posi- 
tion approaching independence. 

Thus Christian missionary effort in Cal- 
cutta has been greatly blessed by the great 
Master for the advancement of whose king- 
dom it has been carried on ; it has produced 
some results which were unexpected, and 
some which may, perhaps, be deplored ; but 
it has unquestionably been productive of 
enormous changes in the intellectual and 
religious condition of the capital of India. 
The great Ruler of all human affairs only 
knows what are His own purposes, and to 
His wisdom and love we may well leave the 
fruits of our imperfect labours. 
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A Bisit to the Putney Hospital for Encurables. 


WE sometimes think that of all the pain- 
ful tasks devolving upon a doctor in 
his arduous work none can be more difficult 
than whispering the few words to the sorrow- 
ing relatives and friends of his patient, “A 
few more hours and the end must come.” 
But is this the physician’s most difficult 





duty? How many times has he seen the pa- 
tient, whose eager, hungry gaze was fixed upon 
his face until his courage has failed for what he 
had nerved himself to say only five minutes 
before—that for him, too, there was no hope, 
although death may be far off yet? How can 
he tell the eager, hopeful sufferer, just on the 
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verge of manhood or womanhood, to whom 
life looks bright and beautiful, that life is over 


for them, so far as any active participation in | 


its joys and labours are concerned? They 
may live ten, twenty, thirty years—may live 
to a ripe old age, but only to suffer. All 
that tenderest care can give them or wealth 
procure may be theirs, yet their case is a hard 
and most pitiable one still. 

But what of those to whom life is but a 
struggle at the best—whose friends find it 
hard work to make ends meet and keep their 
sick one? Perhaps to add to this affliction 
the stricken one has been the mainstay of 
home, or helped to supply many little com- 
forts, and the brave independent spirit shrinks 
back appalled at the prospect: of being de- 
pendent upon others. 

How many such painful facts as these 
came under the notice of Dr. Andrew Reed 
it would be hard to say, but certain it is that 
some such cases must have suggested to him 


_ the need there was for a haven of refuge for 
; those bereft of all earthly hope—a hospital- 


home for the incurable—which led at last to 
the foundation of “The Royal Hospital for 
Incurables,” at Putney. 

I went a short time since to see this home 


| —for it isa home. I must confess to having 


had a certain shrinking at the thoughts of 
encountering what I supposed must be in- 
separable from a “ Hospital for Incurables,” 
but before I had been long in the house I 
had decided in my own mind that it was an 
error to call this a hospital. It is a place 


, with the individual freedom which we asso- 


"of my visit in detail. 


ciate with home, almost with health. 

But now let me try to describe something 
This “ Royal Hospital” 
was once the home of the Sutherland family 
—old Melrose Hall being the nucleus to it, 
to which a considerable wing on either side 


, has since been added, and the grand drawing- 


room, with its beautiful mouldings and graceful 
pillars, that once saw the élite of fashionable 
London as well as the foremost thinkers of 
the day gathered round them, now affords 
a most comfortable and elegant resting-place 


| for those whose liberty sickness has taken 
| from them, and for whom there is no remedy 


but death. 

In this pleasant many-windowed room were 
gathered the less disabled of the incurable 
inmates, some lying on couches, some sitting 
in wheeled chairs, which they could in some 
instances themselves propel, while others 
were quiet fixtures, unable to move hand or 
foot. There was a hush, a quietness, an air 


of subdued resignation about them all, that | 








made me at first feel that my visit was an 
intrusion. They were gathered in separate 
groups round a table or couch, some working, 
some reading, some gazing wearily through 
the windows. It was a most touching sight, 
and I paused for a moment, feeling that I 
scarcely dared to enter. I was introduced 





to one sitting in a wheeled chair, and she | 


quickly put me at my ease by the welcome of 
her manner, She chatted with me about the 
work she used to do a little while ago, but 
which, alas! she can never do again. 

Her neighbour was a young girl, but 
looked only a young child, for her deformity 


had stunted her growth, and as she sat with | 
her wealth of dark curls, her natty white | 


dress, adorned with its pretty bows of bright | 


ribbon that yet added but a small charm to 
the owner’s bright face, she looked one of 


the most diminutive little fairies I have | 


ever seen. 
work,” she said to her companion, and then 
I was told she was everybody’s helper and 


“ Let me show some of your | 


comforter, although scarcely ever free from 


pain. 

Other groups were whiling away their long 
day with reading or Berlin work, knitting, 
and crochet; even those who still retained 


the use of only a couple of fingers on one | 


hand were yet diligently plying their needles, 
being evidently determined to make the 
most use they could of them while they were 
able. 

Under a broad verandah at the end of the 
house were gathered a few more—the noisy 
ones, I was told—and truly to see their bright 
faces and hear their merry little jokes upon 


each other before they were aware of the | 


presence of a stranger, it was difficult to 
believe that they were all incurable invalids. 
Then we went up-stairs to the chambers 


above, each with its two, four, or six little | 


“homes,” its white draped bed, in some 
cases vacated now, but in others never, 
never without its occupant. “I have been 
here fourteen years,” said one. She had 
been brought up in affluence, and her father 
had once been mayor of a well-known town. 
In another chamber sat a young creature in 
a perfect bower, the window being filled with 
plants of her own rearing. “I am so glad 
I can be up and attend to my flowers,” she 
said. “Iam so fond of flowers!” a needless 
assurance, seeing what it cost her to attend 
to them; for she was never free from pain 
—pain that even this slight exertion must 
have increased. 

In the next room sat a bright, cheery- 
faced woman, and I should like to see the 
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individual who had the courage to put a 
flower-pot in er window, and shut out the 
scene in which she took delight. In answer 
to my question asking how she was, she said, 
“Pretty well—though I’m rarely free from 
pain. But don’t you see how the animals 
enjoy this lovely day?” I had not seen the 
animals, but I now noticed that this window 
commanded a view of the paddock, where a 
horse and some cows were, and pigs—just 
then unmistakably enjoying themselves. 

“ They are the most intelligent pigs,” she 
said, ‘“‘and those cows are so good-natured ! 
and when the little pigs are asleep you will 
see the horse step past them so carefully. I 
never saw such animals as these are.” I can 
well believe she never did, for life was too 
much a prison and a death to her until she 
came here and was able to indulge her love for 
animals by watching these from her window. 
She had grown to have a personal interest 
and pleasure in the doings of each of them. 

And here let me remark what struck me | 
as the crowning glory of this most noble | 
institution, and made it what it is—a Home | 
to so many—I mean the wise, loving sym- | 
pathy displayed, suiting the rooms to the | 
tastes of the different sufferers in grouping | 
into little communities that can naturally | 
harmonize and be helpful to each other. 

** Changes have to be made sometimes,” I | 
was told. “When a fresh patient comes in 
she is, of course, a stranger, and it may be 
that the place assigned to her is the. wrong 
one. We soon find this out, and who had 
better take her place, and which room she 
had better go into.” 

The happy consequence of this arrange- 





| ment is, that in this Home of 178 invalids | 





there is seldom a jar or angry word ; and the 
kind-hearted, sympathetic matron, to whom 
all this is due, spoke in the highest terms of 
the patients’ care, and tender forbearance with | 
each other. In one of the smaller rooms 
lived two governesses. “I had this room to 
myself when I first came, and it was such a 
trouble to me when I heard that some one 
was coming to share it with me, for I have 
always been used to be by myself, and I 
cannot mix with so many. Well, I just made 
it a matter of prayer, and on Sunday our 
vicar, Mr. Henley, preached to us from the 
words, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ and 
that helped me to feel a little better, but still | 
I thought it would be a hard burden. But | 
Mrs. Darbyshire brought me such a com- 
panion that I would not be without her for 
anything now. We have lived together two 
years.” 





The whole moral atmosphere of the place 
was one of gentle, considerate love; for the 
nurses had caught the tone of the place, and 
moved about lightly as well as briskly, know- 
ing, doubtless, that to many a sensitive patient 
noise was agony. Not at all the regulation 
kind of nurses one so often meets with in 
hospitals, were these bright young damsels. 
Perhaps, too, the absence of all attempts at 
uniform in nurses as well as patients gives 
them the free, cheery look of a genuine 
“Clara” or a real natural looking “ Lydia,” 
so much more refreshing to weary patients 
whose lives are perforce passed in much 
monotony. 

“IT should be so thankful if God called me 
to-night,” said one silver-haired, happy-look- 
ing old lady—“so glad if it came to-night ; 
but we must wait God’s time. His time is 
always the best time.” 

Into each room I entered I was sure to be 
informed, “ This is the best room in the 
house—you know it has such a lovely view ;” 
and certainly every window afforded a sight 
either of bright flower-beds, the green slopes 
of the Wimbledon hills, or wooded pasture 
land. 

In one of these pleasant rooms sat a young 
girl the daughter of a clergyman now dead, 
who had come here because she could not 
endure being a burden to them at home now 
that she is quite helpless. Quite helpless ; but 
it is hard to realise it looking at that sweet, 
brave face bending over the stand fixed to 
her wheeled chair, and on which are spread 


| colours and brushes and card-board with out- 


lines of Scripture texts, which she will beautify 
with the most exquisitely painted flowers by 
means of her one movable finger. Only one 
finger of the ten is movable now, her hands 
and the rest of her limbs being rigid as stone. 
Another room is occupied by three sisters, 
each struck down in turn, on the verge of 
womanhood, by paralysis. The eldest, now 
little over thirty, has been in the hospital ten 
years. She is now busily crocheting a 
Shetland-wool shawl. She is unable to move 
in her bed, so are both her sisters, being 
from the waist downward quite powerless. 
The second sister was unable to speak. Her 
sufferings were great. In the third bed lay 
the youngest; and a sweeter, more peaceful 
face than beamed from beneath the pretty 
white draperies I have rarely seen. We hada 
pleasant little chat, exchanging confidences, 
in the course of which she told me she often 
beguiled the sleepless hours of the night by 
composing poetry, and after a little pressing 

gave me a copy of very sweet verses breath- | 
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ing a most devout and loving spirit of “patient 
waiting for the Lord.” 

As we entered another chamber a sufferer 
said quaintly, “I am afraid, Mrs. Darbyshire, 
this flower gives me rather a laid-out kind of 
look, but you see it is so sweet, and I get the 
scent of it.” 

A deep-hued carnation lay upon the bosom 
of her white night-dress. Her whole body 
lay rigid as if carved in stone, and so she had 
lain for ten long years unable to move even 


‘| so much asa finger. A light-framed looking- 


glass in a high stand was near the foot of the 
bed that the invalid might see the view from 
the window reflected there. “And I can 
remember how it feels to move about, you 
know,” she said, “for I could jump about 
anywhere when I was a child, and walk till 
I was seventeen. I could move myself a 
little until I was nineteen.” As a bustling, 
energetic girl of nineteen she had heard that 
until death she must evermore pe a prisoner 
to her bed. 

But perhaps the most sadly touching case 
is that of a woman deaf and dumb, blind and 
paralysed, who was yet one of the most cheer- 
ful and happy of this suffering sisterhood. 
Her only means of communication was through 
Mrs. Darbyshire, who, seating herself on a 
chair by her prostrate form, took the yielding 
hand, and at once a beaming look of joyful 
recognition came into the sufferer’s face. 
Then I was introduced by a series of finger 
touches rather complicated to the beholder, 





but perfectly intelligible to the poor blind 
paralytic, who held up her other hand for me 
to take. She held mine for a minute or two 
—critically, I could tell, as if reading me 
through my hand. Afterwards I heard that 
this poor woman had been well brought up. 


By the death of her parents however she | 
was left without a single relative in the world | 
except a brother, who was in Australia, and | 
without the aid of this institution she would | 


be destitute, save of the cold, hard charity 


of a workhouse. With all that the loving | 
sympathy ofa most noble-hearted woman can | 


devise forthe comfort of these suffering ones, 
making herself as she does the personal friend 
of each that she may know how to minister 


to all, their lot is hard enough, their suffer- | 


ings at times beyond what we can imagine. 
Besides sympathy and advantage of situ- 
ation the place is full of various mechanical 


appliances that the unfortunate inmates | 
could not possibly have, even in a tolerably 


comfortable home. Many of these, and 
especially the wheeled chairs, have been pre- 
sented by the liberal treasurer of the insti- 
tution, Mr. Henry Huth. The cost of one 
of these chairs is about £25, and he has pre- 
sented upwards of seventy, besides adorning 
the walls of every room in the house with 
neatly framed chromo-lithograph prints and 
pictures. 
record with regret is that the institution 
greatly needs funds. Many suffering candi- 
dates are waiting for admssion. 
EMMA LESLIE. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rrv. JOHN EDMOND, D.D., 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn :}“‘ Joyfully, joyfully, onward we move.” 
Lesson: 1 Kings aa 1—16, (pee Om Hymn: “ All 
praise to Thee, my God, this night.” 


Now let me tell you about one of the 

beautiful sights which an angel showed 
to St. John in a vision, to make him glad 
when he was a lonely prisoner. It is in the 


of it, and this is what is said: “And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God, and of the Lamb.” (Rev. xxii. 1.) 

We will first talk about the beautiful water 
—“ pure as crystal.” 

It has always been matter of great im- 
portance to find for cities a good supply of 


| derful toil to make. 
book called the Revelation that we are told | 
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water. Some of the grandest works of former | 
and present times have been undertaken and | 
completed to provide great towns with water | 


—as at Rome, or New York, or Glasgow. 


In the last of these cities there is now a | 
copious supply of soft pure water brought | 
from a Highland lake many miles away, on | 


the other side of big mountains. The bed 
laid for the pipes that convey it cost won- 
It had to be bored 
through solid rocks and built over deep 
chasms. Some twenty years ago the good 
Queen went, when the works were finished, 
to open the channel, and bade the healthful 
stream flow on to gladden and bless half a 
million of her subjects. It was an act fit for 
a royal hand, that often writes kind words 
and does gentle deeds. The part of London 
where I live has what is called the New 





The only fact that I have to | 
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River to bring water to it, and the man who 
contrived it has a statue to his honour. 

My text shows that the heavenly city which 
John saw has its river too, But nowhere on 
earth is there a stream like this—nowhere is 
there a stream brought in to gladden a city, 
at such a cost. The river that watered 
Paradise was not so fair, nor was it made 
to flow by so wonderful a power. The 
Creator made the four-branched stream of 
Eden; the Redeemer died to lead this stream 
along the streets of the city of God. Let me 
talk with you a little about this river. And to- 
day let me tell you about the beautiful water. 


345 


Another time I will tell you about its Source, 
but at present we will look at the Stream. 

There are three things about the water of 
this river that I would have you notice: it is 
living—it is pure—it is abundant. 

1. Living —You know the difference be- 
tween flowing water and stagnant water— 
between water in a brook and water in a 
pool, or tank, or cistern. In Bible language 
the first is living water. The water of the 
heavenly river is living in this sense. It 
flows. It does not stand still. It goes on, 
and on, all through the city, and all through 
the day ; and there is no night there. But 








The Stream among the Mountains. 


this water is more than living in this sense. | light. 


It is life-giving as well. All water is, in some 
measure, life-giving. The grass, the flowers, 
the trees, the beasts, and man himself depend 
on it. But the water of the crystal river 
sustains the best life. Plants have sap-life. 
Beasts have blood-life. Souls have spirit- 
The water that nourishes this is the 
Holy Spirit. Turn to John vii. 37—39, and 
see the proof of this. Or let me say, this 
water of life is truth. “ The words that I speak 
to you,” said Jesus, “ they are spirit, and they 
are life.” Or, say yet again, that this life- 
water is light; for truth is light, and God is 





What a strange and grand thing it 
would be to drink light, to have our veins 
run with light, to shed light from our faces! 
I have seen dark clouds at even do that— 
drink in the beams of the.sun till they shone 
like gold. I should like you to be such 
clouds, filled with the spirit of Christ, and all 
your darkness made light in the Lord. 

The water of the crystal river is— 

2. Pure.—Not all flowing streams are pure. 
Some run with mud, red, black, or brown. 
They tell us the Rhone is muddy till it enters 
the lake of Geneva. There it lies still, and 
gets clear. Then it flows out, to be joined by 
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| another river which is very far from pure, and 
| the two can be seen flowing side by side, till 
| the bright water conquers the dark. The 
brightest of earth’s rivers could, however, 
hardly be described as this is, clear as crystal, 
though when the sun shone on them I have 
| seen rivers gleam like silver. I have seen 
| streams of light, too, among the clouds at 
sunset which have seemed like the crystal 
| river. What is taught us by the water of life 
being so clear is this: Christian life is holy 
and gladsome ; it shines, it sparkles, it re- 
joices. You know water can be analyzed, 
shown in the several parts that make it. Now 
| I have something like a statement of what 
| the water of life is when analyzed. Here it 
| is. “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
| longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
| meekness, temperance.” 
| made up of these things be sweet? Would 


E 
| 





not the world be 
happy if it flowed every- 
where, and men would =n 
|drink of it? Then the =" 
angry would grow meek, haters would learn 
to love, and the sad would become cheer- 
ful. Then would the desert rejoice and 
blossom like the rose. 

The water of the crystal river is— 

3. Abundant.—A pool soon dries up, if 
|not freshly fed. A cistern gets empty. 
The water in the_ bottle which Hagar and 
Ishmael carried into the desert with them 
soon was spent. But streams, as a rule, flow 
on. You go again and again to a well, and 
still can draw water out of it. There is 
difference, too, between a brook, which is 
small, and a river, which is large. Whoso- 
ever will may goto it. The cattle go to it. 
The people of the town go to it. There 
is enough for all. 


| the Holy Spirit, who is God. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Must not water | 


Now the water in the , 


heavenly city is a river. Multitudes may 
drink from it, and it will flow on full as ever. 
It cannot be otherwise, for the living water, 
as we have seen, is the love and grace of 
There is no 
fear that this stream can be dried up, as some 
earthly brooks, like that from which Elijah 
drank, have been, as even some earthly rivers 
have failed. All may come, many, many 
times, and drink to the full, and still the river 
will flow on for ever. 

But of this I shall have something more to 
say, when I come to speak of the source of 
the river. 

In the meantime, hear this voice: “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” This little sermon has tried to bring 
you a cup filled from the river. 
Is in Jesus himself. Hear Him: “ If any one 
thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink.” 

JOHN EDMOND. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “A little Ship was on the Sea.”’ Lesson: 
ohn iv. 1—14« Concluding Hymn: “All praise to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 

Last Sunday we were talking about the 
beautiful river, with its pure crystal waters, 
which the angel showed to John; now let us 
speak of the source of the river. Where does 
it flow from? The Bible tells us, and here 
is what itsays : “ And he showed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb.” 

When I was a boy I lived bysthe side of a 
little brook, of which I was-very fond. I 
liked it in winter, when it swelled and 
foamed, and tossed its brown waters, like 
an angry thing. I liked it in summer when 
it crept clear and gentle down its pebbly bed, 
singing a sweet hush-song as it flowed. At 
first it was a mystery to me where it came 
from, except that I knew it was sent from the 
mountain near the skirt of which my home 
stood. But it was a joy to me to go 
at length to the very cleft where the first 
waters of the brook trickled from the rock. 
Let me pass from the little to the great, and 
say that you must have often heard of Burton, 
and Livingstone, and Stanley, and Cameron, 
and others, who have been -ravelling of late 
years in Central Africa. Well, one great 
object of their toilsome marching was to find 
out the sources of the great River Nile; and 
it is thought a grand thing that by their 
search we now know where the wonderful 


But the river | 


| 
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stream rises which by its overflow blesses, by 
God's will, the land of Egypt. 


I have said these things because I am now | 


asking you to go with me in thought up the 
banks of the river of life, to see where it 
springs. Ascending the course of the silvery 
flood, as we meet its clear rich flow, we come 
at last, not to a rocky mountain, but a 
* glorious high throne.” It is the throne 
of God, and of the Lamb. Ezekiel saw 
waters coming out from the threshold of the 
temple ; but here is a river pouring itself forth 
from under the very mercy-seat of the King 
of kings—the throne of the Father and of 
Jesus. 

Two things appear to be taught us by the 
words of my text about the spring from 
which the river of life proceeds: first, when 
it began to flow; secondly, when alone it 
can cease. 

1. When did this river begin to flow — 
When did the throne of God become also 
the throne of the Lamb? That was when 
Jesus, having finished His work on earth, 
ascended to heaven—when, having over- 
come, He sat down with His Father on His 
throne. Then the river began to flow. But 
see ; Christ’s going up implies that He was 
down here. What was He down here to do? 
To die. Before the stream could pour itself 
forth, the rock must be smitten. Blood and 
water came from the side of the Saviour 
when He had died. And when He was 
glorified, the Holy Spirit was given. The 
water flowed from the Rock. 

But, you say, did not the stream flow 
before Jesus went up? Did not Abraham 
and Moses and David and Daniel drink of 
the waters of life? They did. But in their 
day it was rather in the dropping rains than 
in the flowing stream. Or, we may say, they 
drank only of the brook, we have the broad 
full river. The reason of this was, that it might 
appear clearly that life for sinners was from 
Christ and His death—that pardon, peace, 
pureness, which are by the Spirit, are the 


fruit of Christ’s obedience to the death of the | 


cross. 

2. When shalt the river of life cease to flow? 
—The answer is, only when the throne of 
God and the Lamb can be overthrown. The 
little brook of my boyhood’s acquaintance 
will flow as long as the hill stands and is 
watered by the clouds of heaven. But there 


will come a time when all the mountains will | 


be on fire, and -then all earthly streams will 
be dried. Nothing like this can ever happen 
in heaven. God’s throne is eternal. He will 
not Himself leave it ; He will never cease to 
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love Jesus, so that it will always be also the 
| throne of the Lamb ; and it need not be said 
that there is no enemy strong enough to over- 
turn it. Then, as long as that throne stands 
the life river will flow. The very stream 
itself, seeing it is life, life of the Holy Spirit, 
is of such a character that it can never stop 
flowing. For the Holy Spirit must always love 
and fill the souls that Jesus has redeemed. 
But now understand that this river of the 
water of life does not flow up in heaven 
merely. The city through which it glides is 
on ‘earth as well as in the sky. Heaven has 
the upper part of it, but it is built down here 
}also. And down here we can drink of the 
water of the river which makes the streets of 
the city glad. This little sermon again is a cup 
dipped in it, and filled as well as I could fill 
it with its sweet clear water. For it flows all 
through the Bible ; and when we read, and 
find the word to be good, we are stooping 
and drinking. 
give you that you may seek for more. 


walk by the banks of this stream of life. 
There are some beautiful bends and reaches 
in it I would like to show you, where the 
water sparkles like silver. Here is one: “ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures : he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
another: ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of thy pleasures: for with thee is the 
fountain of life.” Here is one that seems 
spread out for little feet to wade in: ‘1 will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and 
floods on the dry ground ; I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine ofispring. And they shall spring up as 


courses.” 
glorious turnings. Look only at this bright 
gleam, ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” My text itself is a fine flash of 
the crystal river, inyiting us to go near and 
drink ! “And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” 


JOHN EDMOND. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Christ is merciful and mild.” Lesson: 

1 Samuel iii. 1—19. Concluding Hymn: “ All praise to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 

In a famous old picture, the child Jesus 

is represented as surrounded with a halo, 





among the grass, as willows by the water- | 
But I cannot show you all the 





Some drops I have tried to | 


Come, ere we close, and let us take a | 


Here is | 
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which at a distance seems to be a bright 
cloud, but which, seen near at hand, is 
found to be made up of cherubs’ faces, all 
radiant with delight. It was the habit of 


heads of all the good children of the Bible. 
It was a curious custom, but it represents a 
truth. For, around all the children set forth 
as examples in the Bible there gathers a 
bright halo ; and, like the halo around the 
child Jesus in the picture I have spoken of, 
it is formed by the millions of faces that have 
bent over each child of the Bible with 
admiring delight. One of the brightest and 
broadest of these halos is around the head of 
the child Samuel. We cannot help feeling 
interested in one who has been compassed 
about with “so great a cloud of witnesses.” 
This evening I wish you to add your faces 
to the admiring circle which has been gather- 
ing for three thousand years around the boy 
Samuel; and I hope that some signs of 
interest and delight will appear also on your 
countenances. 

There are many reasons why Samuel has 
always been a great favourite among children. 
One is, that our hearts are naturally drawn 
to children we read of who have been greatly 
beloved by those who knew them. He was 
the well-beloved son of Hannah, and at once 
we love the boy for her sake, But the chief 
| reason why he is attractive to children is 
that he alone, among all the children we 
know of, wore the linen Ephod, was a tiny 
little priest in God’s temple. He was a 
perfect picture of youthful piety, very simple 
and very beautiful. 

The spirit that made Samuel the boy and 
the man he was, is revealed to us in his 
ready reply to the voice of God. When 
God called, “Samuel, Samuel,” he answered 
| at once, “Speak, Lord: for thy servant 
| heareth!” Samuel’s beautiful piety is all 
| explained by this—he heard God’s voice, 
and at once gladly obeyed it. 

Your ear is one of the main gateways of 
your soul. Learned men call it “a harp of 
three hundred strings,” and it is made up of 
many wonders. But much more wonderful 
is your inner ear, by which you hear the 
voice of God, a voice which makes no sound, 
but which the inner ear can hear. That inner 
ear is the heart. You have great power over 
the ear of your body: you may spoil it; you 
may close it; or you may use it so as to 
catch some voice you wish to listen to. 
You may do, any day, what Ulysses’s sailors 
did when they had wax put into their 
ears that they might not hear the song of 








the old painters to put a halo around the | 
| guide them to its happy shore. 





the Sirens, who tried to make them wee 
their ships on the Sirens’ shore. You have | 
a like power over the ear of the heart, by 
which listening children hear the better | 
voice that speaks from heaven, trying to 
A heathen 
fable says that all the stars sing together at 
night and fill heaven and earth with their 
music, but that it is heard only by those who 
have gifted ears. In the same way God’s 
kind voice is all around us, but it is heard 
only by those who have an open, willing ear. 
It is astonishing how quick the ear grows to 
hear anything we wish to hear. The owner 
of a large factory told me that as soon as he 
reached the gate of his works, he could tell 
if one wheel was out of order. He had 
trained his ear so well, that he could detect 
the slightest jar in the regular sounds of the 
working machinery. An Indian, by laying 
his ear to the ground, can discover the 
approach of a horseman, even at the distance 
of miles. A blind man can find his way 
through crowded streets, because practice 
has made his ear so perfect. He is pro- 
tected, or we may say enlightened, by his 
very attentive ear. And in the same way, 
the ear within the soul may be trained to 
know even the gentlest whispers of the voice 
of God. Samuel mistook that voice at first, 
but he had a desire to know it, and he 
listened again and again, and soon he knew 
both the Speaker and his message. The 
boy believed that God had every right to 
speak to him, and that it was his part to 
hearken and obey. Young as he was, he 
was a ministering child. There was room 
then in God’s house for the services of child- 
ren, and there is the same room now. You 
will be as true a servant of God as Samuel 
was if your obedience is like Samuel’s— 
prompt, hearty, and life-long. When he was 
first called, he was asleep, and sleeping 
soundly, as a healthy child does soon after 
going to bed. But at once he started up 
out of his warm bed, and ran to Eli, and 
said, “Here am I.” Four times he was 
called, and four times he obeyed without 
a moment’s delay. You could not have 
blamed him if, when the second call came, 
he had fancied that there was some mistake, 
and kept in his comfortable bed. And his 
obedience was more than prompt: it was 
hearty ; he put his whole heart into it. The 
trembling slave obeys promptly, but not 
heartily. He does at once what he is bidden 
do, but he would gladly not do it, if he dared. 
When a boy is quickly roused out of sleep 
soon after he has gone to bed, he is usually 
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in no mood for cheerfully running an errand; | 
yet Samuel at every call was ready with his | 
“Here am I.” They serve nobly who serve 
in his spirit ; and a child can do this. Jesus, | 
as a child, had this thought in his heart: | 
“Lo, I come. I delight to do Thy will, O | 
my God.” We should surely be as willing 
to live for Him as He was to die for us. | 
The spirit of Samuel moulded him as he | 


grew up into the greatest man of his day; | 


for this dear little boy grew up to be the | 
father of his people, the Judge and Prophet | 
of Israel. They are seven times blessed 
who begin life and go through it to the end 
as Samuel did. Whenever God’s voice | 
comes to you, then let your heart reply, 
“‘Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.” 
JAMES WELLS. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


| 
Opening Hymn: “I think, when I read that sweet story of 
old.” Lesson: Matt.iv.1—11. Concluding Hymn: “All 
praise to thee, my God, this night.” | 


One day, as the historians tell, a little 
German prince was playing in the library of 
Frederick the Great, who was his grand-uncle. 
Frederick, wishing to find out how the boy 
was getting on with his lessons, took down 
from the shelf a French book of fables, and 
asked him to translate one of them. The 
boy translated the fable in splendid style, 
and gained the king’s praises ; but the honest 
little fellow at once confessed, “ Your Majesty, | 


I had that fable as my lesson with the tutor | 


” 


the other day.” The king was more delighted | 
with the prince’s honesty than he had been 
with his cleverness; laid aside his work, 
took him out for a walk in the gardens, and 
with great feeling advised him never to stoop 
to deception, but always be truthful and up- 
right in all his dealings, as he had bravely 
been that morning. They had just reached 
the lofty obelisk that still stands at the gate 
of the Palace Gardens at Potsdam, when the 
king, pointing to it, said, ‘“ Look at this high 
thing. Sa droiture fait sa force—its upright- 
ness is its strength.” He said this because if 
the obelisk were to lean a little to one side 
it would be in danger of falling, and if more 
than a little it must really fall. Only because | 
it stood straight up could it stand at all. | 
«Remember this morning, my good Fritz,” | 
he continued ; “perhaps thou wilt think of | 
it long after—when I am gone.” Fritz did | 
think of it long after ; for, after he had be- 

come King Frederick William III. of Prussia, | 
and father of the present emperor of Ger- 








| of his birthright. 


many, he used often thankfully to quote the 
advice, and recommend it to his family and 
friends. 

For king and commoner, for man and 
boy, for woman and girl alike, uprightness in 
conduct is strength and happiness. God has 
made your body upright ; it is not crooked, 
or twisted, nor does it bend to the earth as 
the beasts’ do. And God desires that an 
upright soul should lodge in your upright 
body, and that both should point to heaven. 
In the soul, as in the body, uprightness is 
the sure sign of health. In God’s book you 
may easily find hundreds of passages in 
which uprightness is praised, and every kind 


of crookedness is most strongly condemned. | 


Some parts of the Bible are like a part of 


the railway which I saw the other night. 
Standing beside a broken bridge near a junc- 
tion, and looking down the main line, I saw 
a forest of red lamps, of which the topmost 
seemed to touch thesky. ‘These were danger- 
signals and warnings to the engine-drivers. 
Let us turn to one of these warnings—a story 
of Jacob. It holds aloft a danger-signal that 
we may shun the way of the wicked. You 
know the story well; how blind Isaac bade 
Esau go to the hunting-field—and fetch him 
a dish of his favourite venison ; how Rebekah 
made savoury meat, and put the skins of the 
kids upon Jacob’s smooth hands and neck, 
that he might pass for Esau; how Jacob 
played the deceiver, and cheated Esau out 
It fills one with shame 
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to see Jacob’s mean conduct. He stooped 
to rob his brother, and to deceive his aged, 
and blind, and dying father. His was not 
an upright soul ; it stooped, and it stooped 
very low indeed. 

There is this to be said for Jacob, that he 
had been spoilt by his mother, Rebekah. 
It was she, too, who pressed him to do the 
dishonourable deed. How much kinder she 
had been had she taught her boy to be open 
and truth-loving, as Frederick the Great taught 
little Fritz. Still, his conscience would tell 
Jacob better, and we can find no excuse*for 
deception. Now, let us see what Rebekah 
and Jacob gained by their wrong. They 
gained only shame and sorrow. Poor Re- 
bekah! She hoped that her sinful plan would 
make her son a wealthy chief, and keep him 
at home with her; but it did something very 
different indeed. Jacob had to fly at once 
for his life, and she never saw her dearest son 
again. And poor Jacob! He had to leave 
all his ill-gotten gains to Esau, and, a lonely 
exile, seek a home in a foreign land. He 
stooped and fell.” By his wrong, he lost all 


and a few bunches of dried fruit. As he fled 
towards the north, he felt, I am sure, that he 
was one of the most foolish, as well as one of 
the most miserable on the earth. Many fears 
sat heavily on his heart. 
Esau behind him; he was afraid of the dark 
future before him; and he was most afraid 
of God, against whom he had sinned. And 
this deceit darkened his-whole life. It was 
always finding him out. He was himself at 
length grievously deceived by Laban; and 
still more grievously by his own sons too. 
He was paid back im his own coin. 

The great lesson from Jacob’s early life is 
this :—be true in everything; be open as 
noonday ; be frank and straightforward in all 
your ways; shake off, as if it were a viper, 
every crooked and misleading thing. Perfect 
truthfulness is right, and all right adds amaz- 
doing will poison all its sweets. So it is that 
God loves us to do right. 
to be always true, so we are sometimes 
tempted to deceive. There are few children 
who are not tempted now and again to be- 
lieve that they may gain something by cheat- 
ing. Thus to hide a fault a lie is told, ora 
clever trick is done to conceal it. 
ask God to put truth in your heart, and make 
| you in all things an upright child. 
| tory of Jacob should make you feel quite 





| sure that God is very willing to bless you, | 


| and guide you in the right way. For all his 


his earthly goods but:a staff, a bottle of water, | 


He was afraid of | 


ingly to enjoyment of life, while wrong- | 


But it is not easy | 


You should | 
The his- | 


shameful sins were deeply repented and freely 
forgiven, and God crowned his life with the 
richest blessings. It is very interesting to place 
his two names side by side. His old name, 
Jacob, means the supplanter or deceiver ; 
but his new name, Israel, means “a prince 
with God.” He had mastered his sins, and 
had been ashamed of them. When men have 
done great deeds, or received a great inherit- 
ance, they are sometimes raised to some 
high rank, and in some such way Jacob got 
his new name. He was sorry for all his sins, 
and turned from them unto God, who counted 
him as doing a brave and noble thing by 
being sorry, and blessed him, and made him 
a blessing. ‘To receive the rank of a prince 
from man would be a great honour to you, 
but to be a prince with God is the greatest 
of all honours ; and this honour belongs to 
all who bravely conquer their temptations to 
do wrong and give their lives to God. 
JAMES WELLS. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “There is a Happy Land.” Lesson: 
Genesis xxviii. ro—22. Concluding Hymn: * All praise to 
Thee, my God, this night.”’ 

Bethel owes its name and charm to the 
most wonderful event in the life of Jacob, 
the story of which we have in the passage 
that we have just read. Before Jacob lighted 
| upon it, Bethel or Luz, as it was then called, 
| was only a bit of moorland on the high- 
| way to Egypt. He was flying northward, 
| you remember, to his uncle’s in Padan- 
|. Aram, after he had cruelly cheated his father 
| Isaac and his brother Esau. As there were 
very few people in the country then, he had 
to sleep in the open air all night. ‘ He took 
of the stones... . and put them for his 
pillows” (v. 11). Notice that it says stones 
and pillows, for he made a bed for his body, 
not one pillow for his head. It seems 
strange that he did not sleep on the soft 
grass; but there was a reason. The writer 
of a book called “ Through Norway with a 
Knapsack,” tells that, when he had to sleep 
out, he never slept on grass or the heather, 
but always on stones, Lying on the ground 
| draws all the heat out of the body, and gives 
| none back, and so the sleeper soon grows 
inumb with cold. But stones under the 
sleeper grow and keep warm, and make the 
body pretty comfortable. Jacob knew what 
he was doing when he took stones and 
put them for pillows, not only for his head, 
but for his whole body. With them he built 





| his bed. I dare say he had often slept on 
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such a bed before, and as he had travelled a 
long way that day, he was soon sound asleep. 
But though his eyes were closed his heart 
waked, and his heart’s eyes saw wonderful 
things. “And he dreamed, and beheld a 
ladder set up upon the earth, and the top of 
it reached to heaven: and behold the angels 
of God ascending and descending on it.” 
Jacob’s dreams, like yours, were shaped by 
his thoughts during the day. As Jacob 
turned his back upon Isaac’s tent his heart 
was moved. He loved home well; he was 
his mother’s pet. Watch him, when her 
form has faded from his sight, and he finds 
that it is of no use to look back any more. 
His sorrow is stirred, his heart waxes hot, 
and his face grows pale with deep feeling. 
His sins against Esau, and Isaac, and God— 
how foolish and sinful they now seem to 
him! And all the lessons and stories his 
saintly father had given him now rush into 
his mind. How well he now remembers all 
he had been taught about Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Noah, and the God of his 
grandfather Abraham! He fears that God 
will not speak to him now that he has sinned 
so much, or that He will speak only in wrath, 
as He spake to Adam and Eve when He 
drove them out of Eden. He fears that he 
is a young Cain, like him in doom, as in 
wrongdoing to his brother. But when, 
wearied by his day’s march, he has fallen 


asleep, God speaks to him, and speaks to | 
him in tones of love and kindness, offering | 


to bless him beyond his utmost thought. 
And the God of Bethel is the very same 
now as He was then. He still speaks 
to us from heaven, and we may hear His 
voice. 
cast in the world may hear it, if he will only 
listen. When you walk with your com- 
panion along the street, or by a stream, or 
near a factory, many loud noises stun your 
ear, so that you cannot easily hear his voice. 


| So. it is not easy at times to distinguish God’s 


gentle voice amid the many thoughts in our 
minds. Yet God so speaks to you from 
heaven, that you may even then, if you wish, 
know the voice to be His; 
to Jacob by himself, so He speaks to you, 
just as if He had no one else to speak to. 


Even the poorest and loneliest out- | 





feel 
and as He spoke | 


heaven, and the angels of God were going 
up and down it, eager to bless the poor 
dreamer. Jacob’s sinful mind had painted 
heaven and God in dreadful colours. A dis- 
agreeable thought of God always means a 
sinful state of mind, God is always beautiful 
to the pure in heart. During the day heaven 
seemed far off, and its gate bolted and 
barred against him. He fancied that he must 
remain for ever outside the house of God. 
But in the dream God corrects his mistake. 


| He now sees that heaven is near, and like a 


house whose door stands open to give a 
ready welcome to every comer. Between 
him and it there stretches a ladder, which is 
thronged with angels sent forth to minister 
to the outcast. That very heath is the house 
of God to a penitent heart. Already heaven 
is round about him, This is the reason why 
Jacob called that spot Bethel, for Bethel is 
the Hebrew word for “the house of God.” 
Now what was a dream and a vision to 
Jacob is to everybody a fact and a reality. 
Heaven is open for you, and stands open. 
Its pearly gates have been opened wide, and 
no man can shut them. And over them 
these words are written: ‘‘ WHOSOEVER WILL, 
LET HIM COME.” Jesus Christ is like the 
ladder of Jacob’s vision. He touches earth, 
the lowest spot of earth, and He touches the 
highest point in heaven. He is the one 
mediator—that is, one in the méddle—be- 
tween God and man; as the ladder was 
in the middle between Jacob’s pillow and 
heaven. Jesus is called the “new and 
living way.” Always and everywhere heaven 
is near and open to every one who knows 
and loves Jesus Christ. In any one of 
earth’s waste places you may receive some 
part of heaven’s gladness and blessing. 
Jacob’s dream was beautiful, but Christ Jesus 
is still more beautiful. Of the mind full of 
wonderful things which the vision at Bethel 
brought to Jacob, we may easily guess what 
was the greatest. Would it not be the 
wondrous love of God to him, to his very 
Self, in spite of all his sins? He would then 
how sadly he had wronged God by his 


dark suspicions. His gloomy fears of God 


| were all lost in the light that came to him at 


| It is a great joy to a child to get a message | 


to his own very self. What a joy it should | 
| be to you to get a most loving message | 


| direct from the loving God in heaven ! 
But God poured His grace and truth into 
In 


close to his pillow, while its top was in 


| 


Bethel; and all your fears of God will be 
lost in the clearer light which Christ will 
bring to you. Be sure that He has made 
an open heaven above you, and brought all 
heaven’s blessings within your reach, and 
that He is always sending forth His angels 


| on messages of mercy to all children as well 
his dream Jacob saw a ladder, whose foot was | 


as to grown up men, 
JAMES WELLS. 
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OVERTIRED. 


\ EARY, O God, so weary ! 
Weary of working for Thee ; 
The battle with sin seems hopeless, 
And my work too great for me. 
Failures and disappointments 
Come to me every day ; 
I seem to do more harm than good— 
I have no heart to pray. 


Weary, so weary of failing— 
Of failing to cheer the sad, 
Of failing to touch the sinful, 
Of failing to reach the bad. 
The good seems all so weak, 
And the evil so terribly strong. 
Will ever Thy kingdom come on earth ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 
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Iam weary of seeing distress 
Which I have no power to relieve, 
And the rich—O could they but see it themselves! 
For I cannot make them believe. 
The hunger, and cold, and pain, 
The want that is sure to kill, 
The look of the children’s faces— 
O God, they haunt me still! 


I am weary, so weary of thinking 
Of all that there is to be done; 
There is work for many people 
And I seem the only one ! 
O how to manage it all— 
And others have time to spare ! 
The thought of all that is left undone, 
At times I can scarcely bear. 
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I feel too tired to live, 
In body and mind I lie 
Too tired to wish for anything, 
Only longing to die,— 
To lay me down and sleep, 
And dream of heaven and Thee, 
And wake to find no sin and pain, 
No human misery. 


Forgive the cowardly wish, 
The shirking selfishness : 
I am an unworthy servant, Lord, 
Not fit for Thee to bless. 
But Thow knowest whereof I am made, 
Thou knowest, O Father in heaven! 
’Tis only the cry of a weary child, 
Overtired and overdriven. 
FIDELIS. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
MR. STANLEY’S RETURN FROM AFRICA. 


NM R. HENRY STANLEY has received from the 

Royal Geographical Society, and, through that 
body, from the British public, a welcome on his return 
to England, after his march across Africa, such as fal!s 
to the lot of but few. Having won his fame first of all 
by his discovery of Livingstone, he has not rested 
until he has secured for himself a name among the 
foremost explorers and travellers of the age. In his 
latest exploit, he has displayed an energy, an endur- 
ance, and a readiness of resource which in their way 
could scarcely be surpassed. An immense and bril- 
liant assemblage met on the 7th of February, under 
the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, in 
St. James’s Hall, London, to listen to a statement 
from Mr. Stanley, and to express their appreciation 
of his achievements. The gathering was a striking 
success, which even the excitement prevailing in the 
country and in Parliament on that memorable day, 
was not sufficient seriously to mar. Instead of read- 
ing a formally prepared paper, Mr. Stanley delivered 
an address, in easy, colloquial style, in which he 
avoided anything like elaboration or technical scicn- 
tific detail. Upon the whole, this was no doubt the 
wisest course to adopt on such an occasion. He 
recognised the fact that the audience before him 
would anticipate a few first words upon the manner 
in which he had conducted his expedition, especially 
with regard to his attitude and conduct towards the 
different tribes of natives with whom he had met in 
his wanderings. Some of the reports which we 
received months ago of Mr. Stanley’s doings in the 
strange scenes through which he was passing, were 
by no means satisfactory ; they appeared to indicate 
a readiness to appeal to force and to assert supremacy 
by the use of firearms, which made some of us feel 
that it might have been better had the ‘ mission” 
never been undertaken. 





check hasty and presumptuous condemnation, irre- 
sistibly force themselves upon us. Tuis brilliant, 
dashing kind of campaigning, heroic as it is and 
useful as in some respects it may be, is after all con- 
tinually outdone by the less ostentatious but more 
difficult heroism of the missionary and the mission- 
ary’s wife, who, cutting themselves off for a long 
series of years, often for life, from the comforts oi 
and the advantages of civilisation, have 
taken up their abode among savage people, and 
with patient, loving energy have toiled at uncouth 
languages, striven against untold and daily trials, 
faced oft-recurring perils, laid themselves and thei 


home 


all upon the altar of self-sacrifice, in order to ‘* preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles.” We wiil not begrudge 
our ‘illustrious explorers” their laurels; but we 
ought sternly to check the supercilious disparagement 
of missionary toils and sacrifices in which sometimes 
even these explorers themselves, and still oftener their 
admirers, are disposed to indulge. And again, 
however cordial the tribute which we are ready to 
pay to Mr. Stanley’s courage and tenacity of 
purpose, and however completely he may and pro- 
bably will be able to justify the measures which he 
used against certain native tribes, we cannot but feel 
that the circumstances which in this instance made it 
necessary to signalise the white man’s introduction to 
savage regions by the use of the weapons of war and 
the shedding of human blood, are greatly to be 
deplored, and have doubtless sown tares, which it 
will be the misfortune of somebody else to reap. 

, THE 


HOME HOSPITAL MOVEMENT. 


Some time since we mentioned a proposal, which 
commended itself to our judgment, to establish 
hospitals for the great middle classes, admission to 
which should be by payment. It is obvious that 
there are numerous cases of illness in which patients 
in a fairly comfortable social position would derive 


| immense advantage frum such treatment, appliances, 


Certainly the record pre- | 


sented a strange and painful contrast to anything | 
which we had found in the narratives of Moffat | 


and Livingstone. Mr. Stanley in his address, how- 
ever, affirmed that he had done all he could to avoid 
bloodshed, and had acted with the greatest possible 
forbearance. His strong desire had always been to 
establish friendly relations with all the natives with 
whom he was brought into contact. It is only fair 
that this preliminary assurance should be accepted 
until we have the complete narrative in a published 
form before us. We can then better estimate the 
difficulties with which Mr. Stanley had to contend, 
and the extent to which he actually made use of the 
weapons of warfare. It is not for us who stay at 
home lightly to pass judgment upon conduct which 
took place under circumstances sometimes more 
trying and perilous than we can readily imagine. 


Still there are some thoughts which, however we may 
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and conveniences as can only be commanded, except 
by the wealthiest, in public institutions. Such persons 
are debarred from entering the hospitals which are 


| supported by public charity, and they are prevented, 


by limited resources and other circumstances from 
having in their own homes the medical skill and 
other attentions which they require. We are glad to 
observe the proposal to provide for such cases has 
begun to take a practical shape. A very influential 
committee has been formed at the Mansion House, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, for carrying 
out the objects referred to. The intention is tu 
raise a fund of £20,000, as a basis. This is to be 
done by means of Governorships, of a proprietary 
character, such as have been found to constitute a 
convenient basis for various proprietary colleges. 
By this means upwards of £0,000 have already been 
raised. The qualification fora governorship is a con- 
tribution of fifty guineas. Itis intended that when 
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the hospitals or homes are once started, with the ad- 
vantage of the subscribed capital, a graduated scale 
of charges shall be fixed which shall make them self- 
supporting. We doubt not that the scheme, when 
fully developed, will be one of great practical value. 
So far as we know, the “ Hydropathic Institutions ” 
of the country form the nearest approach to the kind 
of thing intended by these hospitals; but these 
necessarily exclude cases of illness of exactly the 
kind which most require the advantages which a 
hospital would afford. Institutions of the kind now 
intended to be established, exist, we understand in 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, and America, 
and are highly estimated and well sustained in those 
countries. If the experiment of the London Com- 
mittee should prove a success, it will serve as an 
example which will probably be followed in many 
of our great centres of population. We may mention 
that the honorary secretary of this movement, at the 
Mansion House, is Henry C. Burdett, Esq. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR SPIRIT, 


There have not been wanting amongst us lately 


|| ominous signs of the presence of the dread Spirit of 


| War—if thus we may personify the wild passions, 

jealousies, and manifold emotions, which impel men 
' to plunge into great national conflicts. Whatever 
view may be taken of the Eastern Question, in its 
bearing upon Russia and Turkey, or even upon the 
British interests of which we have heard so much, 
the uprising of the ‘* War Spirit” is greatly to be 
deplored and firmly to be deprecated by Christian 
men and women. We have been told again and 
again, indeed, that “there is no war-party.” And 
of course we can entirely believe that no responsible 
persons are either so foolish or so wicked as to wish 
England to go to war without any colourable pretext 
for the step. Probably most of us would readily 
admit that there are circumstances under which war 
becomes an awful necessity even to the most peace- 
loving people, and assuredly there is no man, worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, who would not look 
upon war, even when most imperatively necessary, as 
one of the greatest calamities. But the War Spirit, 
of which we speak, manifests itself by the readiness 
with which men find a reason for fighting ; by a dis- 
position to put the worst possible construction upon 
the conduct of those whose movements are regarded 
with suspicion ; by a hastiness to draw lines which 
must not be passed over ; by offensive and persistent 
sneers and reflections; by catching eagerly at the 
slightest rumour or whisper of treacherous intentions; 
and, generally, by a hectoring, swaggering attitude, 
and a noisy, bullying mode of speech. These are the 
signs which threaten disaster, and which are to be 
deplored. And who will say that they have not been 
abundant, even where we might have looked for 
better things ? Have they been absent, for example, 
from the Parliamentary debates? Have they not 
stained the pages of many newspapers ? There is a 
terrible contagiousness in this Spirit, so that even 
Christian people have need to be on their guard. 

















And when we find it among educated men, and 
‘¢ men of honour,” when we find such persons writing 
and talking in a strain directly tending to provoke 
war, to cut short all further argument, and to prevent 
all further possibility of looking at events with calm- 
ness and with dignity, what can we expect of those 
who make up ‘‘the common crowd”? Those whose 
duties call them from day to day into the City of 
London, or who have read newspaper reports of what 
has happened, can scarcely look back upon one or 
two of the days of the past month without a feeling 
of shame. The wild mob of stockbrokers and other 
“Cityemen”? who one day indulged in a riotous 
demonstration at the Cannon Street Hotel, and filled 
the City with vulgar, unreasoning, and mischievous 
tumult, presented a spectacle, which we unfortunately 
saw, and which we cannot recall without a sense of 
humiliation and disgust. The ‘‘ panic” that prevailed 
on the 7th of February, on the circulation of the 
rumour that the Russians had entered Constantinople, 
was almost equally degrading; and even the tone 
adopted by the mass of the assembled members of 
the British House of Commons was utterly unworthy 
of the assembly, and showed a want of dignity which 
will not soon be forgotten. Whatever may be the 
issue of the present crisis, and we are inclined to take 
the most hopeful view, nothing can justify any 
attempts, intentional or otherwise, to lash the country 
into a state of furious suspicion or unreasoning indig- 
nation. This is like piling up combustibles which 
may at any moment catch fire. And the cowardliness 
of it is more than to be suspected ; for those who are 
foremost in these incitements are, for the most part, 
those who in the event of war would leave the fighting 
to others. The Church has need to cherish and to 
preach with persistent urgency the calm, gentle, but 
mighty principles of the Gospel. She has already 
banished so-called *‘ affairs of honour” from our English 
dealings with one another, save in some brutal form 
amongst the more degraded characters; well will it 
be when she has also banished them from our deal- 
ings with ‘‘ the stranger that is without the gate.” 
LITTLE CHILDREN AND THEIR LESSONS. 

Ds. B. W. Richardson is well known as a feli- 
citous speaker on matters affecting the health and 
well-being of the community, and many of his 
councils and suggestions, offered to the public from 
the platform, might if duly attended to often prevent 
people from having to appeal to the physician ina 
much more trying as well as more expensive way. 
Lately, the Doctor has been making some observa- 
tions on the early education of children, which deserve 
to be noted by not a few parents. He remarked that 
while faults in the construction of school rooms, in 
school discipline, and in school punishment still 
existed, there were other errors into which we seemed 
to be falling. The relations between education and 
health were not sufficiently considered, and especially 
he emphasized the mistake of the too early subjection 
of pupils tostudy. ‘Children are often taught lessons 
from books before they are properly taught to walk, 
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and long before they are properly taught to play. 
Play is held out to them, not as a natural thing, as 
something which the parent should feel it a duty to 
encourage, but asa reward for so much work done 
and as a rest from work done, as though play were 
not itself a form of work, a form of work which a 
child likes, while he dislikes another form because it 
is unfitted to his powers. For children under seven 
years of age all teaching should be through play. 
Through play letters and languages can be taught, 
animal life can be classified, and the surface of the 
earth made clear, and history can be told as a story. 
Under such a system the child grows into knowledge, 
learns well, eats, sleeps, and plays well, and acquires 
the habit of happiness. The increase of garden 
schools is a good sign. There are schools where 
children of eight, nine, and ten years of age, or it 
may be younger, are made to study from nine o’clock 
until noon, and again, after a hasty meal and an hour 
for play, from two till five, and later on are obliged 
to prepare lessons for the following morning. The 
brain is rendered active, because diverted from its 
natural course; the child becomes precocious ; its 
tongue will be furred or covered with many red 
points, like a strawberry, or too red and very dry; 
the appetite is capricious, strange foods are asked 
for, and the stomach is never in order. If you watch 
the face you note that the frequent flush gives way 
to paleness. The eyes gleam with light at one time, 
and are dull and sadatanother. The sleep is broken. 
The child is a victim to the intemperance of educa- 
tion.” There is an accuracy and force in these ob- 
servations which many parents will at once recognise, 
and to which teachers should also give attention. 
For when school-life fairly begins, parents often feel 
a difficulty which they scarcely know how to remedy. 
The boy or girl must fall in with the school-routine— 
a routine too often fixed with an exclusive view to the 
‘*Cambridge local examination,” as though to pass 
that were the end for which God sent children into the 
world—or endure a great deal both of discomfort and 
disadvantage. Hence, the serious responsibility of 
those who have the direction of schools. Any system 
which does not allow for differences in the strength 
and capacity of the pupils is self-condemned. There 
is one comfort, however; happily human nature in 
children often asserts itself in spite of our artificial 
rules and regulations. While we write these lines we 
think of many bright energetic boys and girls upon 
whom the rigours of ‘hard lessons ”’ sit comparatively 
lightly. The buoyancy and elasticity of childhood, 
which demand and obtain a fair proportion of fresh 
air and freedom, do something to thwart our endea- 
vours to make our little ones what their fathers and 
mothers too often become, overworked and wearied 
drudges, and we may be thankful that it is so. 


THE PAPAL HIERARCHY FOR SCOTLAND. 


Some of the last thoughts of the late Pope were 
directed towards Scotland. The resolute old man, 
whose energy only forsook him in the very hours of 
his mortal agony, had set his heart upon “ restoring ” 





that papal hierarchy which our Scotch friends thought 
a little while ago that they had done with for ever. 
Very shortly before his death, it appears, a telegram 


was delivered at the Vatican from the Glasgow Pres- | 


bytery of the Established Church, to the following 
effect: ‘‘ If your proposed Papal Hierarchy in Con- 
sistory be promulgated, an interdict against it will be | 
demanded from the Supreme Civil Court in Scotland, 
and the laws of the country rigidly enforced against 
it.” It was not to be supposed, however, that a ! 
threat of this kind would be listened to by the 
‘Supreme Pontiff.’ Indeed, we are not quite certain 
that the protest reached Rome in time. At any rate, 
it was decreed, on the 28th of January, at a special 
meeting of Cardinals, that Scotland should have two 
Archbishops and four Bishops. Dr. John Strain is 
to be the Archbishop of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
and Dr. Charles Eyre is to be the Archbishop of 


Glasgow. Dr. John Macdonald is to be Bishop of | 
Aberdeen; Rev. George Regg, Bishop of Dunkeld ; 


Dr. John MacLachlan, Bishop of Galloway; Rev. 
Angus Macdonald, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
The decrees on this subject were signed by the Pope 
the day after they were passed by the Cardinals. We 
believe that all these gentlemen, who bear Scotch 
names, by the way, have long been actively engaged 
in the work of the Papal Church in Scotland. That 
Popery should make headway in Scotland is as un- 
likely as it would be deplorable. But be this as it may, 
Popery cannot be kept down by “law.” Truth will 
put it down, but truth needs no carnal weapons. She 
has fought against fines and imprisonments, sword 
and stake, but never with them. And what is true 
of all truth is most of all true of Jesus Christ and His 
followers. What Scotland needs is earnest preach- 
ing of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. The 
kingship of Jesus Christ is the antidote of Popery. 
Whether the assumption of imposing titles will give 
Papal advocates any additional influence beyond the 
circle of those who are of the same faith, depends very 
much upon the common sense and Protestant sound- 
ness of Scotchmen, and those are qualities in 
which, they are not generally lacking. 


THE ISLINGTON CLERICAL MEETING. 


For more than half a century the vicar of Islington 
has held an honourable and influential position 
among the evangelical clergy of the Established 
Church of England. During the first part of that 
time the Rev. Daniel Wilson, afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, was the incumbent; but so long ago as in 
1832 he was succeeded by his now venerable son, 
bearing the same name. Fifty-one years ago ‘the | 
Islington Clerical Meeting,’’ an annual assembly of 
clergymen from all parts of the country, met for the 
first time under the auspices and at the instance of 
the elder Wilson. The object of the gathering is to | 
afford clergymen of evangelical views and sympathies 
opportunities of conference and united prayer. At 
the fifty-first annual meeting which has been recently 
held, between 300 and 400 members were present. 


| The subjects of various papers and discussions were 
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“Plymouth Brethrenism,” ‘The Difficulties of 
Scriptural Teaching arising out of Prevalent but often 
Concealed Scepticism,” ‘* Missions to the Heathen,” 
and “The Importance of Dogma.” All these 
questions were considered under the special aspects 
which they present to the evangelical clergy, and 
they were regarded as forming branches of the 
general obligation imposed upon ministers by the 
Ordination Service, in the words, ‘‘ Be thou a faithful 
dispenser of God’s Word and Sacraments.””’ We 
venture to suggest that the list of sub-topics given 
under this general head might most appropriately 
have included the Sacerdotal doctrines and practices 
which are so rife; and indeed the omission of such 
a subject strikes those who are outside with surprise 
and regret. Not that we should have desired a mere 
party demonstration on this matter. But a full, 
candid, and earnest consideration of the position 
taken and the work done by sacerdotalists in this 
country is, we are satisfied, of the very greatest im- 
portance to those who still cling to the Gospel of 
Christ, and strive to avoid ‘‘ vain traditions.” Sacer- 
dotal teachers are, without doubt, exercising a very 
great influence—to all appearance a growing influence. 
Mere invective, however, will not ‘‘ put down Ritual- 
ism,’”’ and even an elaborate Act of Parliament seems 
to fail in the attempt to exclude it from the national 
church. The solution of the difficulty, whatever it 
may prove, can only be perceived with clearness when 
the issues have been calmly and exactly defined. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


On the 15th of January the Convocation of the 
London University, consisting of a general as- 
sembly of graduates, approved and accepted by a 
large majority a ‘‘ supplemental charter,” 
to which women are henceforth to be admitted to the 
degrees of the University on the same terms and 
conditions as men. The London University can, 
with less inconvenience than any similar institution 
in the country, afford to women this opportunity of 
winning academical distinctions, because the consti- 
tution of the University does not require of students 
attendance at lectures or collegiate residence. The 
degrees of the London University are simply awarded 
to those who can pass examinations specially in- 
tended to test the results ot intellectual training, 
however and wherever that training may have been 
carried on. As a matter of fact a considerable pro- 
portion of the gtaduates return themselves as having 
-prepared for their degrees by ‘‘ Private Study.” In 
several cases, within our own knowledge, this work 
has been done and a degree obtained, by young men 
the greater part of whose time from day to day has 
been occupied by laborious professional pursuits. 
This non-resident system, no doubt; has its draw- 
backs, but it gives a fair chance of literary and 
scientific honour to many who could not otherwise 
attain it, and the standard of requirement for the 
London University degree has been so high, and so 


according | 





any of the older universities. On the face of it, there 
seems to be no valid reason why, under these condi- 
tions, women who may have ability, opportunity, 
and inclination to pursue an extended range of study 
should be excluded from presenting themselves for 
these examinations. Probably the percentage of 
those who will actually avail themselves of this privi- 
lege will always be small. Many circumstances com- 
bine to prevent girls and women generally from 
undergoing the severe intellectual discipline to which 
men who will prepare for a professional career of any 
distinction must submit themselves. But where such 
circumstances do not exist, women may fairly com- 
plain when they are placed at a disadvantage. There 
can be no doubt that gradually an important sphere 
of action is opening for women in connection with 
medical practice ; and it was recognised in the dis- 
cussion to which this movement in the London 
University gave rise, that the medical profession was 
the only one likely to be affected by the intrusion 
into its ranks of the female graduates of the University. 
Strong objection to the opening up of such a possi- 
bility was felt and expressed by influential medical 
men, and certainly there seemed to be great obstacles. 
in the way of women who wish to go through a 
complete course of study in medicine and surgery. 
Practically, however, it is certain that women who 
adopt medicine as a profession must become special- 
ists ; and there are certainly many classes of disease 
and infirmity from which women and children suffer 
for the treatment of which a properly educated 
woman is pre-eminently adapted. But it is particu- 
larly with regard to its probable influence upon 
female education in its broadest sense that move- 
ments of this kind are to be hailed with satisfaction. 
The admission of girls to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Middle Class Examinations has during the last few 
years done much to improve the girls’ schools of the 
country. It has given definiteness of aim to the 
teaching ; it has led to an immense improvement in 
school-books; and it has acted in many ways as a 
wholesome stimulus to teachers and pupils. Much, 
indeed, still remains to be done; but slipshod 
methods and their results cannot be finally got rid of 
in the course of one generation, and what is lacking 
need not prevent our grateful recognition of what has 
been accomplished. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE DEATH OF POPE PIUS IX. 


The long-anticipated death of the Pope took place 
on the 7th of February. Even amidst the momentous 
events which are occurring in Eastern Europe and 
the alarms and anxieties which disturb both rulers 
and people in almost every European country, the 
disappearance of this important figuré from the stage 
ot modern history is felt by all to be an impressive 
circumstance. ‘We have outlived the longest and 


stringently maintained, that those who have won it | one of the most eventful pontificates on record.” 
are justly entitled to be ranked with the graduates of , Pius IX. will be known to future generations, as he 
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has been known to us, as the last of the popes who 
held the temporal power, and as one whose ambition 
having been frustrated with respect to earthly sove- 
reignty, seemed to seek consolation in the assertion 
of extravagant dogmas and of stupendous spiritual 
claims. - The late Pope was born, it is believed, in 
1792, and belonged to an Italian family, ranking 
among the nobility, but in an impoverished condition. 
His brothers were soldiers, and won distinction in the 
wars of the first Napoleon, and it seems probable 
that Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti—the name by 
which Pius IX. was first known—was prevented 
from adopting a military career, partly because of the 
unsatisfactory state of his health in early youth. As 
an ecclesiastic he steadily won his way to the good 
opinion of the different flocks of which he had the 
care, and also in a large measure to the approval of 
his official superiors. He was gifted with a fine per- 
sonal presence, a kindly, genial disposition, and was 
remarkable for his unwearied benevolence and devo- 
tion to works of charity. He passed from rank to 
rank, and became a cardinal in 1840. In 1846, on 
the death of Pope Gregory XVI., he attended the 
conclave for the election of a successor. The occa- 
sion was, as it usually is, marked by scheming and 
intrigue, and, by a curious accident, the measures 
taken for forcing the election failed, and threw the 
victory into the hands of those who, on various 
grounds, had determined to vote for ‘‘ the good Arch- 
bishop of Imola,” as Cardinal Ferretti was called in 
his own diocese. Cardinal Ferretti accordingly was 
proclaimed pope, taking the name of Pius IX., on 
June 16, 1846. Inthe years of political convulsion 
and revolution which immediately followed, the Pope 
acted in a manner which confirms the judgment 
which has been given of him, that he was ‘‘benevo- 
lent, but he was weak and vain; he had many of the 
virtues and some of the faults which are supposed to 
be peculiar to a feminine character.’”? He began as a 
reformer and a champion of Liberal ideas, but he soon 
discovered that he was drifting into a false position, 
and when he gave signs of drawing back the shouts of 
applause with which the Roman populace had hailed 
his assumption of the Pontificate were speedily 
silenced and changed into ominous mutterings. 
In the fierce revolutionary period of 1848 the Pope 
was compelled to escape in disguise from Rome, and 
took refuge in Naples, first at Gaeta, then at Portici, 
where he was an exile and the guest of the Bourbon 
King, until April, 1850, when, through the military 
intervention of the late Emperor (then President) 
Napoleon, he was restored to the Vatican. He never 
recovered his momentary popularity. The develop- 
ment of Italian unity set in like the rising of a flood 
tide. The year 1860 witnessed the absorption of the 
last of the Papal dominions outside the walls of Rome 
into the new Italian Kingdom. Within the Eternal 
City, the presence of French troops upheld the Papal 
authority, but it was evident that this arrangement 
could not be permanent. Italy was becoming strong; 
the “mushroom Empire” was already giving signs 
of its ultimate collapse. Whenthe great crash came, 





and Napoleon had to, yield his dishonoured sword at 
Sedan, September 20, 1870, the Temporal Power of 
the Pope was involved in the fall, and Rome became 
the capital of United Italy. Since then, we all know 
what has happened. Pius IX. was never able 
to reconcile himself to his dethronement ; he pro- 
tested against every exercise of Victor Emmanuel’s 
authority; he declined obstinately to accept the 
(200,000 a year which the Italian Parliament 
voted for his use; he called himself ‘the prisoner 
of the Vatican;” he took frequent opportunities 
of bewailing his lot in the ears of Europe, and finally 
he surrounded himself with Ultramontane advisers and 
gave himself up to their counsels. It was in 1869 
that the doctrine of Papal Infallibility was declared. 
The Pope’s health had been declining for months 
before his death; last November he lost the use 
of his limbs; and from physical causes his occasional 
irritability became more frequent. But his energy 
until within a few hours of his death was amaz- 
ing, and he received visitors and gave instruc- 
tions to the last. He attained the venerable age of 
eighty-six. At the time when we write, it is uncer- 
tain upon whom the choice of the elective body, who 
assemble to appoint a successor will fall ; but it is cer- 
tain that the Papacy now enters upon a distinctly new 
phase of its history, which will take its immediate 
character very much from the man who is called to 
sit in the Papal Chair. 


THE FALL OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 

Amidst all the uncertainties which becloud the 
political horizon of Europe, there are two great causes 
for thankfulness in which all parties can unite. First, 
the horrible bloodshed which for months past has 
been taking place in Eastern Europe and Armenia 
has ceased ; secondly, the power of Turkey over the 
populations of the Danubian Principalities is broken. 
However intense the popular dislike and mistrust of 
Russia prevailing for the moment among English- 
men, no one capable of calm reflection and generous 
sympathies, and tolerably acquainted with the facts 
of recent history, can wish that the rule of the Mos- 
lems over these Christian populations had been con- 
tinued. The liberation has not come in the way in 
which we should have wished it to come; it has come 
amidst fearful throes of agony and the blackness of 
innumerable crimes; it has come under conditions 
which awaken many anxieties for the future; but it 
has come. The Turkish government of these people 
has not merely been crushed by a superior military 
force; it has perished of its own rottenness. It has 
been a tyranny of the most unrighteous and cruel 
kind, and its removal gives at least the hope of a 
better state of things in its place. The Congress of 
the Great Powers now charged with the delicate and 
responsible task of determining conditions of peace 
will enter upon its work with the earnest sympathy of 
all good and thoughtful men. The issues for their 
consideration are of the highest importance. We 
trust that something may be done by the Congress 
on behalf of the Greek populations which still writhe 
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under the heel of the Turkish despotism; for un- 
questionably if this ‘Greek question ” be not settled 
by peaceful means it will one day have to be settled 
by the sword. May it not even be hoped too that 
Turkey herself may have a better future before her ? 
The loss of power over alien races, although regarded 
for the moment as a humiliation and a calamity, has 
often proved a real benefit and gain to an empire. 
In the face of the Mohammedan system and of 
Turkish history, it is, indeed, difficult to be hopeful 
as tothe Turkish race. But this tremendous shock 
may have a beneficial influence, and help to modify, 
if it does not destroy, one of the most corrupt even of 
Eastern despotisms. The people have fine qualities, 
and the country has immense resources, but the 
curse of a vile system of government has been like 
a blight over all. In the Congress there will be pro- 
bably the play of jealousy, ambition, and selfishness ; 
but ought we not to trust and pray that the decisions 
arrived at may be guided by that Infinite Wisdom 
and Gracious Providence by which, after all, the 
destinies of nations are ultimately determined ? 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


The Bible Society reports several matters of interest 
in connection with its great work. An application 
has been received by the Society for a grant of Bibles 
and Testaments to be distributed among the ‘Old 
Catholics” of Austria. It will be remembered that 
the title «Old Catholics’? has been taken by an im- 
portant body of the Papal Communion, especially in 
Germany, who declined to accept the Vatican decree 
of the Infallibility of the Pope. ‘The correspondent 
of the Bible Society states that for the last seven 
years the Austrian Old Catholics ‘‘have been 
struggling under great disadvantages, the chief being 
that the State refused to acknowledge them, either 
as a separate community or as an integral part of the 
Catholic Church upheld by the State, except under 
conditions to which the Old Catholics refused to 
agree, as nullifying their position.’”? That this refusal 
was justifiable has been proved by the result ; for 
the Austrian Government has now yielded the points 
at issue. The Old Catholics in Austria “are now free, 
freer than the similar body in Germany, and will pro- 
ceed more thoroughly with the work of reform. The 
abolition of clerical celibacy, and the introduction of 
all public worship in the mother-tongue, will be 
adopted at the earliest opportunity.” The congrega- 
tions uniting in this movement probably number about 
35,000 persons. It need scarcely be added that the 
Bibles and Testaments asked for will be granted. 
The Society also publishes the testimony of a corre- 
spondent, who has recently visited Spain, to ‘the 
high value and importance of the Bible depét sup- 
ported ” in Madrid, which, under the present circum- 
stances of difficulty in the way of Evangelistic labour 
in Spain, is gratifying and encouraging. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society’s agents have been busily engaged 





in the distribution of copies of the Scriptures among 


“the Russo-Roumanian armies on the Danube.” 
They report in December that within three months 
they had distributed 70,000 copies. The Russian 
soldiers are said to be exceedingly eager to obtain 
copies of the Scriptures, and whenever they have 
money they are ready to buy them. “On one occa- 
sion an officer in one of the camps encouraged his 
men to buy, telling them they were beautiful and 
useful books. The soldiers complained they had no 
money ; ‘I will tell you what,’ the officer said ; ‘let 
seven men in each company pay ten kopecks each ; 
that will suffice for each company to have its own 
Bible. The book shall be the property of the com- 
pany ; it shall rest with us, and march with us; we 
will all take care of it, and we will read it together.’ 
The advice was joyfully accepted and carried out.” 
The same writer remarks: ‘One of our co!porteurs 


that has lately come into the field, a man of good | 
and sober judgment, says of the Russians, they are 


only very partially acquainted with the Scriptures ; 
they cling to many superstitious notions and customs, 
but generally they are very devout, and a scoffer is 
very rarely to be found among them.” 


OPIUM VICTIMS AND CHINESE MISSIONS. 


The opium difficulty in China is one which pre- 
sents a most formidable obstacle to missionary effort, 
as indeed all our readers too well know. The follow- 
ing statements, from a Wesleyan missionary who is 
labouring in the midst of a native population at Kan 
Chi, near Hankow, are valuable, as affording an idea 
of impressions produced by daily contact with and 
observation of the practice which so curses the coun- 
try of China :— 


“In this city the practice of opium-eating and 
smoking is becoming alarmingly prevalent, insomuch 
that I do most soberly fear that in a few years the 
majority of the adult male population will become its 
victims. Our population in this town is rather under 
than above ten thousand, and yet there are (to take 
the lowest estimate given by the people themselves) 
no fewer than from sixty to seventy opium dens, and 
from personal observation I can say that the number 
constantly increases. All classes of the people 
smoke, and, what is saddest of all, the practice is 
becoming common amongst the youth, students as 


well as tradesmen’s sons and assistants giving 
way to it. The women even are beginning to 


indulge in the vice. Nor is the abuse of the drug 
confined to smoking; for very many, iti con- 
sequence of some domestic feud, rush off to the 
opium shop, and eat large quantities of the poison, 
and thus hurry themselves into eternity! Thank 
God, we are able to save many from this untimely 
end; but sometimes the poor creatures are beyond 
human power to save when we reach their homes. 
Only recently, within the space of a month or so, I 
had three fatal cases. The first was a man, and the 
other two were women. The man, poor fellow! was 
blind, and it made my heart sick to’see him stretched 
on his bed in the last struggle with that dread enemy 
whom he himself had rashly called to take him belore 
his time. Yet, whilst one cannot think of the future 
of these poor souls without shuddering, it is not the 
number whom this pestilential thing hurries to an 
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early grave that alarms us and fills the heart with 
sad forebodings, but it is the ever-increasing legions 
whom it shuts up into a living death—a death social, 
moral, and spiritual, and so profound that nothing 
but an extraordinary manifestation of the saving 
power of God can ever call them forth into that pure 
and blessed life which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

‘* Almost every day, both in the chapel and at the 
street preaching, men, the majority of them under 
thirty-five years of age, come to us and ask us if they 
can be cured of this awful disease. They see that it is 
ruining their health, and, what is more, many of them 
see that it is morally wrong, and stung bya remorseful 
conscience, they desire (ok so earnestly !) to be free from 
their bondage ; but all their desires are in vain, for 
they have neither moral nor physical force left to set 
themselves against their foe, but when the craving for 
the drug comes upon them they go at once to the opium 
den, and become its victims once more. They know 
to do good, and will to do it too; but their will is wholly 
inoperative, because it has lost the power of enforcing 
ws commands.” 


The writer concludes his account of these sad in- 
stances of moral ruin and degradation, by an earnest 
appeal to English Christians to remember those en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel under such trying cir- 
cumstances. They have, indeed, need of great 
practical wisdom and of long patience. 


EVANGELISTS IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA, 


In connection with the Church Missionary Society, 
Mr. E. J. Peck has gone upon a mission to the 
Esquimaux and Indians of the vast and dreary Arctic 
regions of North-west America. Writing in April 
last Mr. Peck reports :— 


‘‘ The number of Esquimaux who have now heard 
the glad message of a Saviour’s love amounts to about 
one hundred. I expect as many (if not more) to 
arrive before the ice breaks up, which takes place in 
the month of May or June. Many of the Esquimaux 
come from the northern side of Hudson’s Straits ; 
| these communicate with others, who live still to the 

northward of the above. This fact is one of great 
importance, seeing we are now in a fair way of send- 
ing the Gospel to a great distance. 

‘* I find nearly all the Esquimaux eager to hear the 

| things of God. Iread to them in the open air ; when 
so doing, I generally have a goodly cluster around 
me. I am now able to give them an outline of 
heavenly things ; if they do not understand the same, 
the difficulties are soon removed by the aid of my 
good and faithful helper, Molucto. 

“I have succeeded in teaching several of the 
Esquimaux to read in the Syllabic characters ; they 
are very eager to learn, One of them said that he 
was ‘ mad to learn.’ 
complaint may prove infectious. There are twelve 
Esquimaux who can now read the 3rd chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel in theirown tongue. Molucto and 
his son Moses have each got five chapters of the same 
Gospel, which I have brought into the Syllabic 
characters for them ; they can almost read the whole 

| —some parts they can fluently. As the Word of 
God is so well understood as it now stands, I think it 
my duty to bring the whole of the same into one 
Syllabic type, as soon as I am able to arrive at sound 
| conclusions regarding the proper sounds of their 
| language. The characters which I am now using are 





those adopted by Bishop Horden.” 








Let us hope that this unusual | 


A few months later the same writer adds :— 

‘*God has helped and blessed me much in my 
work. I have already ministered to about three 
hundred of the Esquimaux. Most of these received 


the Word with gladness; they always gave me a | 


hearty welcome when I visited them in their snow | 


houses.” 


Again, after the lapse of about two months, Mr. 


Peck acknowledges gratefully the arrival of a small | 


iron church sent out by a lady, who had collected | 


for the purpose, at a cost of about £300. Work like | 


this, in such a remote and little known district, is 
carried on under trying circumstances, which should 
enlist the sympathy and prayers of Christian people 
at home. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Alexander Duff, whose name for at least forty 
years has occupied a foremost place in the records 
of missionary and philanthropic work in India, has 
passed to his rest. He died at Sidmouth, Devon, on 
the 12th of February, at the age of seventy-two. 
Probably many who have been long aware of his 
great influence and immense labours will be surprised 


| to find that he was not even more advanced in years. 


But his remarkable gifts, and even more remarkable 
enthusiasm, produced an early and deep impression ; 
and long before he had reached middle life he had won 
a reputation which increased only in lustre with the 
lapse of time. He was born in Perthshire. His 
school days ended at Perth Grammar School; thence 
he proceeded to St. Andrew’s University, and passed 
through a course of eight years’ study with brilliant 
success, being noted there for his missionary zeal and 
fervour as much as for his distinguished intellectual 
abilities. He was ordained a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church by Dr. Chalmers, in 1829, and a few 
weeks after sailed for India to engage in a service to 
which he had already consecrated himself heart and 
soul. The voyage was of a kind which enables us 
thankfully to realise the vastness of the improvement 
which has taken place in our communication with the 
East. It lasted eight months, and the young mis- 
sionary, with his fellow-passengers, was twice 
wrecked, and endured great hardships and losses. 
Upon arriving at length in Calcutta, Dr. Duff imme- 
diately commenced that career which revealed his 
great sagacity, his singular gift of administration, 
and his indomitable courage and energy. He resolved 
to introduce to the youth of India “the highest 
Christian and secular education which it was possible 
to give,” and to do this through the medium of the 
English language. This was a new thing, and space 
does not allow us here to explain the full significance, 
or the numerous and gigantic difficulties which stood 
in the way, of the undertaking. But the enterprise 
formed an epoch in the history of the missionary 
work, and also in the history of the relations be- 
tween the English and the Hindoos. When the 
disruption occurred in the Scotch Church Dr. Duff 
joined the Free Church party. He was the only 
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minister of the Free Church who has received the | 
distinction of being twice elected to the Moderator- 
ship of its General Assembly. He relinquished his 
work in India in 1863, leaving a name which is held 
in lasting honour not only in the Calcutta University, 
where scholarships have been founded which bear his 
name, but also by educated Hindoos all over the 
country, and by Englishmen of every section of the | 
Church. Since his return home Dr. Duff has occupied 
the chair of Evangelistic Theology in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, for the endowment of which he | 
raised £10,000 by his personal exertions. With a | 
noble and characteristic generosity, which marked 
him through life as one of the most unselfish of men, 
he declined to receive any payment for these services, 
and the income arising from the endowment was 
devoted to missionary purposes. Dr. Duff was also 
Convener of the Foreign Missions. Next year would 
have been the jubilee year of his ministry, and he 
intended then to retire from active service ; but it was 
otherwise ordered, and the general sorrow which is 
felt at this great loss may well be merged in the 
thankfulness and joy which the record of such a life 
cannot but excite in every Christian heart. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


A long, honourable, and remarkable career was 
closed by the death of Mr. George Cruikshank, which 
took place on the Ist of February, at his residence in 
Hampstead Road, London. Mr. Cruikshank, who 


with that inward eye which is the characteristic pos- 
session of genius, the downward progress of the 
drunkard, the gradual mastery of the evil passion, 
the dismantling of a happy home, the wreck of 


character, the extinction even of natural affection, the | 


final misery, blackness, and despair,—and all that he 
set before us with fearful vividness. 


art; the moral purpose dominates everything; they 
are sermons, impassioned appeals, in a pictorial form. 
They are not pictures which should be hung up in 
a room, to be looked at constantly. 


then when the occasion serves. 
history which, alas, is being repeated around us 
with a hideousness even more 
artist has depicted. 
an earnest man, saying to us, ‘* Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


THE REV. ANDREW CAMERON, D.D. 


death of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Cameron, of St. 


| Kilda, near Melbourne, which took place on the 17th 
| of December last, after some months of suffering from | 


heart disease. Dr. Cameron, who was only in the 


life with the Witness newspaper as a reporter. 





was of Scotch extraction, was born in London in 
1792. For considerably more than half a century he 
was known to the public as an artist of great original- 
ity and power. His special gift was that of carica- 
ture, which he used sometimes, as it would seem, 
merely to give expression to the play of a fantastic 
genius, sometimes in grim satire of foolish customs 
and fashions, sometimes to illustrate the lower | 
phases of social life, and very constantly during the 
latter half of his activity to press home solemnly 
earnest moral lessons and warnings. It is in this 
last-mentioned aspect that Mr. Cruikshank’s life- 
work appropriately claims notice here, now that it is 
ended. George Herbert, in the well-known passage 
which occurs in the introduction to his poems on 
‘*The Church,” tells us that one of the motives 
which .prompted him to publish his quaint and 
charming verses was the consideration that 


« “A song may catch him who a sermon flies,” 


and the remark has its application to the pictures of 
the satirist as well as to the compositions of the poet. 
Tens of thousands are familiar with George Cruik- 
shank’s powerful series of pictures called ‘The 
Bottle,” and among these are no doubt great num- 
bers to whom a powerful warning and remonstrance 
has been thus addressed who would not have listened 
to the same truths from the pulpit or the temperance 
platform. Such pictures are not, indeed, pleasant to 
look upon. But they set forth great and terrible 
realities, and the facts upon which they are based got 
hold of George Cruikshank’s imagination. He saw, 


this capacity he entered with great zest and enthusi- 
asm into the Disruption controversy. He afterwards 


| became a minister of the Free Church, but for some 


years he did not undertake pastoral duties. His 


tastes and habits, and his delicate health, led him to | 
| turn his thoughts to literary labours. 
editor of the Christian Treasury, and afterwards of | 
He also edited for several | 
years with much ability and success the British and | 
Foreign Evangelical Review, and for a considerable | 


He was first 


the Family Treasury. 


| period was the secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland. 


high reputation and extensive influence. At length, 


the Free Church in Marytown, Forfarshire, and 
laboured there quietly and with much acceptance. 
In 1870 he went to Melbourne to be the colleague of 
Dr. Adam Cairns, whence again he removed after 
three or four years to St. Kilda, to the sole pastorate 
oi the Church there. In the latter years of his life 


important place among the journals of the colony. 
During his busy and useful career Dr. Cameron made 
many friends, by whom he was greatly beloved and 
esteemed. The announcement of his death will 
cause great and wide-spread regret in this country, as 
well as in the land of his adoption, where it was 
hoped he would have rendered many more years of 
} faithful and valuable service. 





These warn- | 
ings of the artist against the perils of the intoxi- | 
cating cup can never be regarded simply as works of | 


They should | 
be kept in a portfolio, and brought out now and | 
They present a life | 


every day, sometimes with modifications, sometimes | 


dreadful than the | 
They perpetuate the voice of | 


A recent mail from Australia brings tidings of the 


fifty-sixth year of his age, was connected in his earlier | 
In | 


These important positions | 
° . | 
were filled in a manner which won Mr. Cameron a | 


finding himself physically somewhat stronger than he | 
had been in his younger days, he accepted a call to | 


Dr. Cameron started a newspaper called the Southern | 
Cross, which bids fair to hold a permanent and | 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—TELLING PANSY. 
ANSY had been living in a blissful dream 
ever since she had received Robert For- 
tescue’s letter. 


one another. Now that he had spoken, and 
spoken in words so thrilling and ardent, it 
seemed as if a fiat from heaven had gone 

















appointed there. She was little accustomed 
to think of money or position ; but if these 
crossed her mind at all in connection with 
her love for young Fortescue, they met the 
all-sufficient response that her father was 


cue’s friend. The only drawback to her 
perfect happiness was that she had not yet 
received her father’s permission to answer his 
letter. 

Justin’s mind was equally free from doubt 
with that of Pansy. He knew perfectly well 
that when he resigned his name and position 
in Richard’s favour, Sir Robert Fortescue 
would peremptorily forbid all further inter- 
course between his son and Pansy. This 
had been the last consideration that had 
yielded to the stern cry of conscience. He 
would have given worlds to spare Pansy. 
His share in the sacrifice demanded of him 
was nothing compared with hers. The 
deep inward peace of having entered into 
the kingdom of God was troubled by the 
thought that she must suffer for his sin. 
How would the child bear it? For she was 
still a child to him, the little motherless girl 
who had never missed a mother’s love 
through his exceeding tenderness. The little 











had grown into a great tree, and the branches 
of it were spreading over the green pastures 
of the kingdom of heaven and casting dark 
shadows across them. 











to bed quietly whilst her father was still 
absent from home, and it was past midnight 
when he came in. He had not seen her as 








softly past to his own room, but she had 






how strange a light shone in his eyes. For 
the first time she thought her father’s conduct 
unaccountable. 

VII. n.s. 








she peeped through the door when he stole | 
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| 


No doubt occurred to her that | 
anything could cross or trouble their love for | 


forth, pronouncing that their union had been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Herford of Herford, and Sir Robert Fortes- | 





grain of wrong, like a grain of mustard-seed, | 


Pansy was pale this morning and her eyes | 
were somewhat dim. She had passed an | 
almost sleepless night, for she could not go | 


| genial self-contentment was gone. 


Why should he not rejoice when his 
brother came home again?—a brother so 
many years younger than himself, towards 
whom he might act almost as a father. She 
wondered at it. Pansy had never supposed 
that the withered grumbling old man whom 
she dimly remembered was not her own 
grandfather, her father’s father. Richard had 
very soon. been forgotten in the village, as 
far as village gossip went, when Justin 
became master, and Pansy had never heard 
his name mentioned as the rightful heir. 
That her father possessed Herford Court in 
any other way than by inheritance as the 
eldest son was a fact of which she knew 
nothing. 

She was musing on her father’s unaccount- 
able conduct when he entered her room. 
The change in his face since they left London 
struck her more forcibly than it had yet done. 
It looked older and greyer, and the air of 
Pansy 
had been very proud of her distinguished 
looking father and had compared all the 
men she had met with him, much to their dis- 
advantage, excepting Robert Fortescue. As 
he came towards her she rose to meet him, 
her face quivering with emotion, and her lips 
too tremulous for speech. 

“ Pansy!” he said, in an agitated, broken 
voice. 

“Father!” she cried, pressing close to 
him and looking with wistful eyes into his 
face. 


“T have something to tell you, my 
darling,” he said. 
“Ts it anything about him?” she 


whispered, a faint colour rising to her pale 
cheeks; “have you any bad news about 
him ?” 

** No, no,” he answered, “ but what I have 
to tell you concerns us all, you and young 
Fortescue and me. It is a long story I have 
to tell, Pansy,” he added sadly. 

“ And I love to hear long stories,” she 
said ; “you shail sit down in your own chair, 
father, and I'll sit on my footstool beside 


| you, and you shall tell me your long story 


cosily.” 
Justin had a chair of his own in Pansy’s 


|attic,a large old arm-chair, furnished with 


noticed how wan and worn he looked, and | 


cushions worked in cross-stitch by Pansy’s 
fingers when she was a child. She placed 


_ him in it, and drew her own low seat beside 
| him, imprisoning his hand in hers, and 
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rubbing her soft cheek against it caressingly. 
Fora minute or two the extreme bitterness of 
the trial that lay before him made it impos- 
sible for him to speak, and she lifted up her 
pretty girlish face in surprise. 

“Father!” she exclaimed, “is it some- 
thing very bad ?” 

“Very bad!” he echoed, “it will change 
all our life, yours and mine, Pansy. If I 
could bear the penalty alone it would be 
nothing ; but you will suffer for my fault.” 

“Tell me all about it,” she answered, 
fastening her eyes upon his face. She did 
not turn them away for a moment while he 
was telling his story minutely. He earnestly 
desired to make himself understood by her, 
to show her the intricate inner workings of 
his reason and judgment, and especially of 
his conscience. If she misunderstood him 
how could he hope to make any human 
being judge him fairly? There was a 
pathetic patience and tenderness in his tone 
as little by little he unfolded to her the story 
of the past, and the special crisis of the 
present. Pansy’s blue eyes seemed to grow 
darker and deeper as she listened. 

“Who are you then, father,” she asked, 
“if you are not my grandfather's own son, 
not Herford of Herford ?” 

**T am nobody !” he answered. 

“ And I am nobody’s daughter !” she ex- 
claimed’; “I am not even Pansy Herford.” 

She dropped his hand, and left her seat 
beside him, flitting away to the oriel window, 
where she stood looking out, with her back 
towards him. He could see only her slim, 
erect figure, and her bright head bent down 
a little. Her brain seemed in a whirl. Had 
she really heard her father say that he had 
no right to this pleasant home of theirs? 
That he had already given it up to its legal 
owner? That he had not even a right to 
the very name they bore? If all this was 
to be swept away, her own identity must be 
swept away with it. She had never lived 
anywhere else but at Herford ; she knew no 
other people. At this moment she forgot 
even her love for Robert Fortescue. It 
there was no Pansy Herford, what miserably 
deluded girl was she? 

“Tt was cruel of him!” her heart cried in 
intense bitterness. Until this hour she had 
felt a passionate admiration of her father; a 
perfect, unquestioning faith in him. Pansy 
had never yet suffered from being tempted ; 
and it is hard for a young innocent creature 
to make allowance for either folly or crime. 
That her father should have been guilty of 
anything approaching to a deviation from 





the strict path of rectitude, that there should 
be even the appearance of evil in his con- 
duct, was unutterably intolerable to her. 
This was why he could not rejoice when his 
younger brother came home. Oh, if she 
could but reinstate her father in his grand 
pre-eminence over the other men! But that 
could never be. He was not the heroic, 
princely, sublime personage her fancy had 
delighted to portray him. He had fallen ; and 
the deadly wretchedness of disappointment 
had taken possession of her heart. 

“Am I to lose you also, Pansy?” he 
asked, after a long silence. 

The words, and still more the tone in 
which he spoke, touched her to the quick. 
She was all that was left to him, that was 
clear. Since the morning he had given 
up lands, and friends, and fame, his name 
almost, in obedience to the demands of his 
conscience. He had nothing belonging to him 
but his little daughter. 
from him he would be altogether forlorn and 
deserted. Pansy uttered a low cry, and 
clasped her hands together. She under- 
stood now why Diana Lynn still clung to 
her father. Nothing could set aside that 
relationship. Whatever he might become, 
or wherever he might go, he would be her 
father. With a second low cry, Pansy flew 
across the room, and flung herself into his 
arms. 

“ Then I have my little girl still?” he said, 
in an agitated voice. 

“Oh, yes! yes!” she cried, clinging to 
him with all her might; “but it will make 
all the difference in the world to us.” 

“ Tt will,” he answered sadly. 

“We shall be quite poor, you and me?” 
she said. 

“Quite poor!” he repeated. 
leave Herford.” 

Leave Herford! She had not had time 
to think of that. Leave the place that 
belonged to all her past life; the old familiar 
fields, the cliffs, the sea. Leave all the 
people whose faces she knew and loved, 
and who had cared for her longer than she 
could remember. She could quit the house, 
which was no longer her home, which had 
never rightly been her home ; but how could 
she leave Herford? Yet the sudden recol- 
lection that for the last few days she had 
admitted to herself the possibility of living 
elsewhere flashed across her mind. 

“ Father,” she said softly, “‘ of course you 
will comeand live with me when Iam married? 
Richmond will wish it, I know. He thinks 
there is nobody in the world like you. Oh 
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father, may I not write and ask him to come 
over, and hear all these things from you? 
I could never make him understand all in a 
letter. I must tell him how poor we are now. 
But none of us will mind about being poor.” 

For a minute or two Justin did not answer, 
reluctant as he was to dissipate his daughter’s 
unworldly ignorance. It was possible, cer- 
tainly, that young Fortescue might remain 
true to Pansy. Justin’s own disposition 
towards women was of a chivalrous and 
romantic turn. But he knew very well that 
Sir Robert Fortescue would set his face as 
a flint against the marriage of his son with a 
penniless girl. It would be best to prepare 
Pansy for the trial lying before her, with 
regard to this young and innocent love of 
hers. 

“My dear child,” he said, after a pause 
that had seemed intolerably long to her, “ do 
you imagine his father will consent to his 
son being poor? What do you think Sir 
Robert Fortescue will say of me? He will 
call me an impostor, and a knave, or a fool. 
He might have been my friend, possibly, if 
it had not been for this love between you and 
his son; but now he must blacken my cha- 
racter to save his own.” 

“Father!” ejaculated Pansy, looking at 
him in terror. 

“My darling,” he went on, “if Robert 
Fortescue is worthy of you he will be true to 
you; and though you may have long and 
many troubles before you, you will be happy 
at last ; all the happier for the trouble before- 
hand. You may write to him, Pansy, if you 
wish it. Only remember, love, remember, 
you have no mother to read your letter 
before it goes.” 

“T shall remember,” replied Pansy. 

Justin stooped his head to kiss her fair, 
simple, young face. He would have pur- 
chased her happiness by a life of wretched- 
ness for himself. But it was not possible to 
separate their lots. If any stigma rested upon 
him, it must rest also on her. His poverty 
was hers; his exile from Herford swept her 
from this peaceful home into the wide world, 
where he must seek his fortune. “ ‘The sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children.” 
There was no evading that law. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—MRS. CUNLIFFE’S TACTICS. 


THERE was unbounded excitement in Her- 
ford and the neighbourhood when it was 
known that Justin was about to relinquish 
the estate to his younger brother, and the 
rightful heir. Leah Dart was satisfied that 
her discovery of the torn paper was at the 





bottom of it, and she told her story trium- 
phantly about the village. His enemies, of 
whom he had a few, as every man has, asserted 
that he had forged old Herford’s will, and 
that, though he was a clergyman and a magis- 
trate, he had often passed sentence upon 
offenders against the law much less guilty 
than himself. 

Richard Herford kept silent, and so did 
Mrs. Herford. Gradually it had dawned 
upon them that no power outside himself 
could have forced Justin into giving up the 
possessions he held. They saw that he had 
done a deed of which they felt themselves 
incapable. Mr. Watson was continually either 
praising Justin’s nobility, or blaming his 
want of common prudence in not securing 
terms for himself; and by degrees the idea 
took root in their minds that on the whole 
Justin had done a great deal more than could 
have been expected of him. So they held their 
tongues, and spoke neither good nor evil. 

But there was one person in Herford whose 
inmost heart quailed when the news reached 
her. Mr. Cunliffe was not at home yet, but 
he was coming at the end of the week ; and 
his wife knew his first impulse and his fixed 
determination would be to resign his living 
in Justin’s favour. It would never do to 
lose Herford Vicarage. Suppose dear Jenny 
became mistress of Herford Court, how sweet 
it would be to live close beside her! Mrs. 
Cunliffe put on her bonnet and hurried away 
to see Justin, and make sure there was no 
feebleness in him which would accept her 
husband’s sacrifice. 

Justin was busy in the library surrounded 
by papers and letters, which had been the 
accumulation of years, but which must now 
necessarily be sorted out, and the greater 
part of them destroyed. “He looks fully 
his age,” thought Mrs. Cunliffe, with some 
satisfaction ; for though Justin was only four 
years younger than her husband he had 
always looked ten years younger, and she 
had grudged him this trivial advantage. He 
met her with a friendly smile as she entered 
the room with a timid aspect, and walked 
across the carpeted floor as if it had been 
paved with egg-shells. For Pansy’s and 
Diana’s sake, Justin was favourably inclined 
towards all their sex, and Mrs. Cunliffe was 
the wife of his dearest friend, so he gave her 
a cordial reception. 

“My dear Mr. Herford,” she said in her 
humblest tone, “surely, surely this terrible 
news cannot, cannot be true! You are not 
going to give up Herford to your brother 
Richard, as people say?” 
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“ T have given it up,” he replied ; “ the deed 
of gift is being prepared by our lawyer.” 

“Oh, dear! dear!” she cried, clasping her 
hands ; “ what a terrible trial! What a trial 
to us all, to you, and our sweet Pansy, and 
my poor Phihip! Philip is bound up in his 
charge ; his very heart and soul are in it. 
It would break his heart to leave his poor, 
dear people, who are so attached to him. 
He thinks of his parish night and day—more 
than he does of me, his own wife, and seven 
children. Seven children, Mr. Herford! And 
there is no chance of the bishop doing any- 
thing for Philip. He has no influential friend 
in the world; and he never seeks a favour 
from any one.” 

“ T hardly understand you,” said Justin. 

“Why! of course if you give up Herford 
Court, Philip will feel bound to give up his 
vicarage to you,” she answered ; “it will be 
his first act ; I know it will. He never minds 
where he goes, or what he wears, or eats 
and drinks, so that he is at his work. He 
hardly thinks of the children, except their 
souls. Somebody must think of these things ; 
and, oh! Mr. Herford, remember there are 
seven of them, and you have only Pansy. I 
ought to have sent Jenny away from home as 
a governess, but your dear kind mother is so 
fond of having her here, and she is hardly 
nineteen yet. I know we ought to give up 
our home, and all we have to you, but I can’t 
see what will become of us all.” 

Her voice faltered, and she hid her face in 
her handkerchief. Unfortunately Mrs. Cunliffe 
was not able to weep easily ; and, though she 
was in real alarm and terror at this moment, 
not a tear-drop glistened in her eyes. But 
hiding her face had quite the same effect 
upon Justin. 

“ My dear Mrs. Cunliffe,” he said earnestly, 
“this is quite a mistake of yours. Such an 
idea as taking Philip’s living from him never 
crossed my mind, or any one else’s except 
yours, I’m quite sure. No, be comforted. 
I’d sooner beg my bread than take his post 
from him.” 

‘But Philip will be all on fire to do it, I 
know he will,” continued Mrs. Cunliffe ; “I 
believe he’d like to live in a wilderness, and 
be fed with manna rained down from heaven 
on purpose for him. He was quite content 
with one hundred and twenty pounds a-year, 
and did not care how brown and frayed his 
clothes were, or whether he had meat for 
dinner or not. We've been so happy and 
comfortable here on three hundred pounds 
a year, and so many little helps from our 
good neighbours, it made me quite wretched 





to think of going away to only a curacy again. 
If you would only give me a solemn promise 
that you would not let Philip give up the 
living ?” 

“ How solemn a promise do you want?” 
he asked with a half smile. ‘I assure you 
nothing on earth would prevail on me to 
take Philip’s living. Besides, neither my 
brother nor I would like it. Richard could 
not like to see me still in the place, and he 
would not give the living to me, you may 
depend upon it. Send Philip to me as soon 
as he reaches home, and I will make him 
hear reason.” 

Mrs. Herford went away greatly comforted. 
She found special consolation in the idea 
that Richard would never appoint his brother 
vicar of the parish; and if so her husband’s 
living was safe, and she was secure in the 
comfortable home Justin had given to them. 
She encountered Richard, and congratulated 
him with effusion. It might have been the 
dearest wish of her heart to see him reinstated 
in his right. 

“A mean little humbug!” said Richard to 
himself, for he had no high opinion of women, 
such as Justin had. He did not trouble 
himself to be very courteous to her; but she 
did not resent his lack of courtesy. She was 
accustomed to think ofherself as a poor vicar’s 
wife, and it was perfectly easy to her to bow 
down to wealth and power, which at this 
moment were represented to her by Richard 
Herford, from whom she could quite humbly 
pocket any impertinence. 

Philip Cunliffe reached home on Saturday 
evening, and as soon as he heard the start- 
ling news he rushed off to seek his friend. 
He was ready, he said, with an eager light 
shining in his eye, to strike his tent and go 
out again, whither he knew not, under the 
same guidance as that which had brought 
him to Herford. Justin reminded him of 
his wife and children. His wife, he declared, 
was of the same mind as himself, and his 
children were but children to whom every 
change was a pleasure, and who did not find 
decent poverty a hardship. ‘ Why should 
any Christian deem poverty a hardship?” 
he asked, with a kindling face. Was not the 
Master poor ?—a carpenter, working for his 
daily bread? And should the servant be 
above his master, the disciple above his 
Lord? It was only when Justin urged upon 
him that it was absolutely impossible for 
himself to remain in Herford after all that 
had taken place, and that some other vicar, 
more to Richard’s mind, would be appointed 





in his place, that Philip Cunliffe consented, 4 
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with tears, to retain the quiet and secure 
home his friend had given to him. 
“We shall at least be a hundred a year 


poorer,” he said, in a slight accent as of 


triumph ; “if your brother continues to grant 
us that extra hundred, you will accept it from 
me, Justin? You will pledge yourself to 
that ?” 

“T think I may pledge myself to that,” 
answered Justin, smiling at his friend’s 
enthusiasm and ignorance of human nature, 
of Richard’s nature in particular. But this 
was hardly tair to Philip Cunliffe, who had 
had little opportunity of knowing Richard, 
and whose faith in his fellow-creatures was 
only a little less than his faith in God. 

Nor was Justin quite fair to his younger 
brother. The two tall stalwart men were 
often seen at this time, passing from field to 
field together, apparently on good terms, 
while Justin explained to the new proprietor 


what he had done in the past and what he | 


had meant to do in the future. Richard was 
gloomy and sometimes surly, but he listened 
to Justin’s plans with close attention, marvel- 
ling all the time that he should retain so 
much interest in them now they concerned 
him no longer. To him the fields were so 
many acres of meadow or arable land. To 
Justin they were, each of them, living and 
breathing portions of his life, dear to him as 
the Garden of Eden was dear to Adam. He 
could not endure to think of them neglected 
and overgrown with thistles and weeds. The 
land had owned him rather than he had 
owned the land. 

“ How much do you reckon the estate is 
worth?” asked Richard one morning as they 
stood on a high point and could see a goodly 
portion of it stretching round them. 

“In hard cash it is worth £50,000,” 
answered Justin; “to me it is worth more 
than any money you could name.” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Richard, “I 
cannot make out why you gave it up; not out 
of love to me, I know. Look here, Justin, 
I can’t bring myself to make any charge on 
the estate for you or my mother ; I must be 
free to do what I like with my own. But I 
promise to take care of her, and if you are 
ever in want of ten or twenty pounds, I don’t 
mean once or twice, but as often as you like, 
you just let me know and you shall have it. 
I'll stand by that.” 

He grasped his brother’s hand in a close 
grip that spoke more than his words, which 
had expressed his thoughts more awkwardly 
than he had intended. He was neither 


eloquent in speech nor refined in feeling, but 


| , 

| Justin knew from that moment that he 
| possessed a good deal of influence over his 
| half-brother. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.—UPROOTED. 


| Ir was not in Justin’s nature to linger at 


| Herford, after having instalied Richard as its 
| proprietor. It was better to bear the pang 
| of leaving his old life than dally with it. He 
|had no oppressive cares for the future, un- 
certain and untried as it was. He was still in 
| the prime of life—only a year or two over 
| forty—and from his active, out-of-door mode 
| of living, young for that age. He dwelt with 
| some satisfaction on the creditable appear- 
}ance he had made in London, at several of 
| the spring meetings, and relied with some 
| confidence on the favourable impression he 
| had made. To London he resolved to go. 
| Where else, indeed, could he seek his 
| living ? 

| He was obliged to leave Pansy behind 
| him, and for the first time in her life the child 
| felt herself alone. It was yet but a few 
| weeks since he had received the letter on 
| which her hopes were still living, though 
| they were growing fainter and fainter every 
| day. She had written to Robert Fortescue a 
girlish letter, full of shy hopes and fears ; but 
there had come no answer to it. Her father 
had been in communication with Sir Robert ; 
but he had not shown her any of the corre- 
spondence. There was a blank, void feeling 
of disappointment and inexperience in her 
heart. She did not know what to think, 
what to believe. One thing she could not 
believe—that he would desert her. 

Poor little Pansy! Her father was not 
only gone away, but she had altogether lost 
the father she had blindly idolized and 
reverenced. He was more worthy of her 
love than before; but she felt he was not the 
pattern of mankind, without a flaw, that she 
had fondly thought him. Was she not even 
now suffering for his sin? Her home, too, was 
lost, had crumbled away under her feet, carry- 
ing into ruin her charmed childhood. Even 
herself was gone down in this earthquake ; 
for instead of being the queen of the little 
fishing-village, heiress to one of the loveliest 
spots of earth, and, as a result of this, worthy 
of being the chosen wife of the future Sir 
Robert Fortescue, what was she? ‘The 
daughter of a penniless man, whose fair fame 
was under a cloud, and who was held guilty 
by some of a crime approaching to dis- 
honesty. 

Here was ground for amazement and for 
deep anguish of spirit. Not one grief, hut 
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many griefs, had met Pansy’s soul on its 


delicate and dainty paths, and turned it 
As long as | 


aside on to the dark mountains. 
her father was with her she had hidden her 
anguish under a placid smile that had al- 
most deceived him, in spite of his tender and 
vigilant love for her. He knew she could 
not but suffer ; but he had no idea how deep 
and keen her suffering was. He dared not 
tell her there was no hope for her young 


love, trusting it would die away gently for lack | 
As soon as he could make a | 


of nourishment. 
home for her in London she was to go to him. 


But as soon as Justin was gone, and his | 


quiet vision could no longer detect any 
change in her aspect, Pansy began to droop. 
The frank, blithe face, that had always been 


| turned to him for sympathy, grew worn and 


sad; the springing step became slow and 
languid, and all the mournful amazement of 
this dire calamity spread itself around her. 
Jenny Cunliffe was too gay to have much 
fellow-feeling for her, for her spirits were 
kept in a constant tumult of glad surprise 


| by her mother’s lavish liberality, and by the 


| All was lost. 
| to live for. 





attentions of Richard, who expended a good 
deal of his idle time upon her. Pansy held 
herself aloof from her uncle, whose re urn 
had worked all this wretchedness, and he 
felt somewhat sore at her avoidance of 
him. So she was bereft of Jenny’s com- 
panionship. 

Pansy shrank even from Diana Lynn. Her 
father had solemnly confided her to Diana, 
who had come over frequently to Herford 
Court, notwithstanding Mrs. Herford’s cold- 
ness of demeanour, to see after her beloved 
charge. Next to Justin, Diana loved Pansy 
more than any one else in the world : but the 
gitl’s sick heart turned away from her. In 
this hurricane all her trust had been de- 
stroyed, and her faith and love uprooted. 
Robert Fortescue had forsaken her ; her 
father was not the demi-god she had fancied. 
There was nothing before her 


The old dames and the mothers in the 
village watched Miss Pansy with open-eyed 
anxiety. They made much of her, and 
bewailed in her ears the change that had 
rendered her no longer Pansy Herford 
of Herford. Old Fosse and his wife spent 
many sleepless hours thinking of her, and 
devised little schemes for giving her pleasant 
surprises. But surprises had no longer their 
charm for Pansy. They summoned a sad, 
faint smile to her pale face, which almost 
broke their hearts, and set them consulting 
with one another what they could do. It is 


not much that can be done for a bruised and 
wounded spirit. 

“ There’s only One can comfort her,” said 
old Fosse mournfully, “‘ Him as carried the 
lambs in His bosom. She’s like a poor lost 
lamb wanderin’ away from the fold, and I 
must seek her. I must comfort her some 
way, if the Lord ’ud only put it into 
my hands to do. For I reckon it’s Christian 
| folks that must do the Lord’s work for Him ; 
the outside work, such as givin’ one another 
a kind word and a helpin’ hand. He'll do 
| all the deep work Himself.” 
| “She’s daunderin’ along this moment to 
| the lighthouse,” said Mrs. Fosse in a pitiful 
| tone; “all alone she is, poor blossom! It’ud 
have been better for her if Master Justin had 
stuck to bein’ only parson ! ” 

That was the thought that was dwelling in 
Pansy’s mind. Toher utter amazement she 
found herself envying Jenny Cunlifie’s lot— 
that lot which had seemed so hard and poor 
to her only a few weeks ago. If only her father 
was the vicar of Herford! Justin’s love for 
this quiet parish was deepened into a passion 
in Pansy’s girlish heart. Everything about 
Herford was glorified in her imagination. 
There were no cliffs, no bay, no landscape, 
no skies, equal to those that had stretched 
around her and above her from her infancy. 
To-day she was sitting alone on the stone 
bench under the lighthouse. The tide was 
up to the rocks at her feet, and the gulls were 
rocking on the waves or sweeping to and fro 
in their flight upon. its surface, so near that 
she could hear the fluttering of their wings. 
There was an intense mournfulness upon all 
around her. The sea wore an angry and 
sullen aspect, as though brooding over some 
fresh outbreak, and tie sky overhead was 
heavy and leaden-coloured. The cliffs, with- 
out the sunshine, looked sombre and more 
precipitous. Pansy gazed across the gloomy 
sea with still more gloomy eyes.' She was 
almost glad there was a storm gathering. 
Storms seemed more natural than sunshine 
and soft breezes. Why should nature be 
joyful when she was in utter wretchedness ? 

“My dear!” said old Fosse’s voice close 
beside her, startling her out of her mood of 
solitary misery, “‘there’s tempest in th’ air. 
Come along, come along wi’ me, down to your 
old mother Fosse as is lookin’ out for you.” 

“ Oh, Fosse!” she cried, “I’m going away 
to-morrow, and I shall never live here again. 
Never mind the storm. I want to stay here 
till it’s quite, quite dark; till the tide has 
| gone down and the sun has set. It is the 
| last time.” 
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“You .are going to your father, Miss | thought of her father being blamed; but if 


Pansy?” he answered. The voice in which | 


he spoke was questioning, but there was a 
tone of reproach in it. She was going to her 
father, yet she sat there in utter wretched- 
ness. 

“ Ves,” she said. 

“Such a father as he is!” continued old 


Fosse tenderly. ‘‘ When you were a little lass | 


that couldn’t speak a word plain, I’ve seen 
him carryin’ you in his arms about wi’ him 
wherever he went, like a mother. Many and 
many a time when I’ve met him hidin’ you in 
his bosom against the cold wind or a sudden 
storm, I’ve said to myself, ‘ Ay! that’s how 
my heavenly Father’s bearin’ me and carryin’ 
me, and hidin’ me from the tempest, though I 
don’t know Him any better than that little 
lamb knows her father.’ He’s taught me many 
a lesson out of his love for you.” 

“Oh, Fosse!” exclaimed Pansy, with a 
deep sob of reviving tenderness towards her 
absent father. 

“ He’s taught me many a precious lesson,” 
repeated Fosse, ‘‘out o’ church ; out o’ church 
I say, for he wasn’t altogether to my mind in 
th’ pulpit. But out o’ th’ pulpit there never 
was such’ a man, never! His life’s been a 
grand one, always stirrin’, and encouragin’, 
and betterin’ everybody about him. It’s 
been a rare grand life so far, and it will be 
grander now he’s got into the kingdom 0’ 
heaven. He was never very far from it, but 
now he’s gone through the needle’s eye, my 
dear. Maybe he seems stripped of everything 
he had before, except you, Miss Pansy, and 
you're the most precious thing he has, but 
he’s followin’ Christ and he’s findin’ the true 
riches.” 

“What do you know about my father?” 
asked Pansy timidly. 

“I know everythin’, my dear lamb!” he 
said, touching his hat in token of respect for 
Justin. “ He came and told me all. It wasa 
sore temptation, my dear, and he’s broken 
through the snare. He’s a grander man to 
me, Master Justin is, than if he’d kep’ on 
bein’ parson. He wasn’t cut out for a 
parson, and he was cut out for a squire. I 
can barely see the mote in my brother's eye, 
though it’s been big enough to keep him in 
darkness. But he’s in the light at last, the 
clear light. ‘He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is none occa- 
sion of stumbling in him.’ Master Justin 
stumbled, but he is on his feet again, and 
runnin’ on his race now.” 

“The world won’t think so,” moaned 
Pansy half to herself. ‘She was stung by the 


she could only regain her old confidence in 
his goodness and wisdom she would not feel 
so very desolate. 

““We’ve nothin’ to say to the world!’ 
answered Fosse cheerily, “ the world is under 
our feet. It ’ud be a strange thing for the 


|eagle to stoop to listen to a crowd of 





chatterin’ sparrows findin’ fault wi’ his flight 
up to the sun. Never mind the world, Miss 
Pansy. Shut your eyes to the world and 
keep ’em open to your father. There’s only 
two loves, and they are set one over against 
the other, as far. as the east is from the west. 
There’s the love of the world and the love 
of the Father! ‘If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him,’ says 
John. There’s no findin’ a loop-hole through 
that. And Master Justin has passed from 
the one to the other, bless the Lord!” 

Pansy felt greatly comforted. Old Fosse 
was looked upon as the oracle of the village 
—even Mr. Cunliffe spoke of him as an 
authority on religious matters—if he praised 
her father rather than blamed him, there 
could be no reason why she should refuse to 
restore him to his old place in her love. 
There was another sorrow in her heart of 
which old Fosse knew nothing and guessed 
nothing. No one in Herford suspected that 
brief blissful dream of hers from which she 
was slowly and reluctantly awaking. She 
hoped they would never know it. She looked 
up to old Fosse after a long pause with a 
wan smile on her face. 

“T am not so sorry to go away now,” she 
said simply. “Iam going to my father, and 
I do not expect ever to know any one better 
than he is.” 

“There you spoke a true word,. Miss 
Pansy,” replied old Fosse, “ get a good grip 
o’ that. Master Justin’s a good man and a 
grand man. Don’t you hearken to the world, 
my dear; the world’s always makin’ mistakes. 
It crucified the Lord of glory. There’s many 
more folks besides me as thinks Master 
Justin one o’ the best o’ men. Not without 
his faults and flaws, my blossom! There never 
was but one man on earth that had no fault in 
him. But you be sure, whether your father’s 
master of Herford or earns his daily bread 
like one of us, he’s a good grand man. You 
hold fast by that, Miss Pansy. You're like 
the apple of his eye to him, and if there’s the 
smallest change in you he’ll feel it. What- 
ever comes, you keep faithful to your father.” 

But when old Fosse was smoking his last 
pipe by his cottage fire before going off to 
his duty at the lighthouse, he shook his head 
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sorrowfully as he recalled Pansy’s sad face 
and the dimness of her bright eyes. 

“ Our Miss Pansy’s got a blow,” he said 
to his wife; “she’s like a wounded bird that 
can fly no more in the sunshine. Master 
Justin built his tower but he had not counted 
the cost of it. What’s done can’t be undone, 
though it may be forgiven. Leaven cannot 
be taken out o’ the bread, and evil cannot be 
taken out o’ the life. We're pardoned but we 
can’t be let off. Miss Pansy must eat the 
bread her father leavened many a long year 
ago. Master Justin has eaten sour grapes, 
and her teeth are set on edge.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—WORK IN LONDON. 


WHEN Justin met Pansy at the London 
terminus he was startled with a sudden and 
quite natural surprise at the loveliness of his 
little daughter. They had never been sepa- 
rated for a fortnight before, as they had been 
now; and memory is but a poor substitute 
for sight. Her face had lost its girlish quiet, 
but it had gained a higher beauty by the half- 
unconscious mournfulness which looked out 
through her blue eyes. Her smile was no 
longer bright and ready, but it had a world 
more tenderness in it; and her voice was less 
ringing, but softer and lower. She was no 
longer a child with no shadow of a care upon 
her; and it brought a sharp pain to his 
heart to perceive the change. 

The lodgings he had taken seemed intoler- 
ably dingy and miserable for Pansy, when he 
came.to look at them through her eyes. He 
had surrounded her hitherto with everything 
that was pretty and elegant—little dainties 
lying altogether outside his own life, but form- 
ing an important portion of hers; and it 
struck him keenly how comfortless and mean 
this new dwelling-place would appear to her. 
But how could he alter it? He was a poor 
man in quest of work; no holiday task in 
these times. 

“‘T hope it will be only for a little while, 
my darling,” he said as Pansy’s eyes wandered 
from one shabby object to another; “ very 
soon, as soon as possible, we will have a 
little home of our own, and you shall be the 
mistress of it.” 

“Father,” murmured Pansy, hiding her 
head on his breast, and lifting her hand 
caressingly to his anxious face, “ father, I do 
, hot mind where—with you.” 

She fully believed it, and meant it as she 
spoke. Anywhere with her father. She roused 
herself, and tried to chatter and laugh like the 
Pansy of old; stealing furtive glances at his 
altered face. For he too was changed. He 





looked old and grave compared with the rich 
and prosperous man who had found awelcome 
entrance into manya high circle. It was the 
close of the season, and the special meetings 
had long been over, and the speeches made 
at them forgotten, except by the orators them- 
selves. The county families, and the bishop 
with his wife and daughters, who had taken 
so much notice of Pansy, had all gone out of 
town, and were scattered abroad. Sir John 
Fortescue only was in London, being kept 
there by the late parliamentary proceedings ; 
but Justin fortunately had not come across 
him. The correspondence that had passed 
between them made them mutually desirous. 
to drop all acquaintance. 

London, therefore, was changed. To Pansy 
it was a mere labyrinth of hot and dusty 
streets, broiling under the August sunshine, 
with not a breath of fresh air to cool her 
fevered lips. Presently she found her way to 
Kensington Gardens, where there were greem 
and leafy avenues and corners less frequented 
than others, where she could sit for hours 
undisturbed, panting for the breezy cliffs of 
Herford, and pondering over the lost days. 
of the spring-time, when life had stretched 
before her as one long holiday of unbroken joy 
and gladness. Was it possible that only three 
months parted her from that blissful time? 

But for Justin London was the hunting- 
ground for a livelihood for Pansy and him- 
self. He had seen his bishop, and given him 
a plain, unvarnished account of his first fault, 
and of the restitution he had made ; and the 
bishop had offered him the first living that 
should fall into his gift. But he could not 
resolve to enter the Church again for a living. 
He had felt no real call. During the seven 
years in which he had been vicar of Herford 
he had not kept the solemn injunction, ‘See 
that you never cease your labour, your care 
and diligence, until you have done all that 
lieth in you, according to your bounden duty, 
to bring all such as are or shall be com- 
mitted to your care, unto that agreement in 
the faith and knowledge of God, and to that 
ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that 
there be no place left among you either for 
error in religion or for viciousness in life.” 
He had not done that at Herford. It was 
clear in his memory how irksome the duties 
of his pastoral office had been. Now that 
he knew more of the kingdom of God, and of 
eternal life, he marvelled at his own temerity 
in rushing into so sacred a post as the ministry. 
It would be impossible to him henceforth to 
take the charge of souls as a means of gaining 
a livelihood for himself. 
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If it had 
not been for 





that he could 
have gone 
out as a mis- 
sionary into 
some _half-ci- 
vilised com- 
| munities, or some savage land, where his 
power of management and direction and his 
physical strength could have been turned to 
use. He would have gladly joined some mis- 
sion enterprise that was full of difficulty and 
danger, and flung all his energy into it. He 
made one or two inquiries in this direction, 
but he did not push them, for there was 
Pansy to be considered, and Diana. What 
could these two do without him? He must 
have avery distinct, emphatic call, an un- 
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God, before he could forsake these two, as the 
disciples had forsaken all to follow Christ. 

Somewhat heavyhearted, he bethought him- 
self, at last, of the editor of a religious news- 
paper, whoseacquaintance he had made during 
the spring, when he had been the welcome 
speaker on several platforms. They had held 
some friendly converse together whenever 
they had chanced to meet ; and he had struck 
Justin as being a shrewd, sensible, keen-witted 
man. Such a manif he was in truth a Chris- 
tian, could be of service to him in his present 
straits. For Justin’s funds were ebbing fast ; 
though he had no dread of actual poverty. 
It was with some difficulty that he penetrated 
to the editor’s office, and when he reached it 
he was received with stiffness and coldness. 
by his former acquaintance. The editor rose 
from his chair when he was announced, and 
did not sit down again, though he motioned 
him to a seat. 
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“You do not remember me?” asked 
Justin, also standing. 

“Quite well,” he answered. 

“You are, perhaps, aware of the change 
in my circumstances since I saw you last?” 
he resumed. 

“ Perfectly,” was the reply. 

“T have to begin life anew,” continued 
Justin. 

“You are in orders,” interrupted the 
editor, “your bishop was speaking kindly of 
you, the last time I saw him, at Sir Robert 
Fortescue’s. There would be no difficulty 
in getting a curacy, or a small living.” 

“T cannot take a charge again,” he said, 
“unless as a missionary, where I should have 
something more than the routine work of an 
English parish, I had no right to be in the 
Church when I was there. I cannot, how- 
ever, offer myself as a missionary at present, 
till I see whether my daughter could rough 
it with me. I want something to do for a 
while that I can do here, till she grows 
accustomed to this great. change.” 

“ Sit down, Mr. Herford,” said the editor, 
resuming his chair, “and let us have a 
friendly chat together.” 

In another minute Justin had entered 
once again upon a full narration of his story 
to this casual friend, whose face was half- 
hidden from him by the hand that covered 
his eyes. When it was ended, he stretched 
out his hand to Justin, and grasped his 
heartily. 

“There’s one post I know of you could 
enter into at once,” he said, “ but the salary 
is small—not more than three hundred a 
year. We are looking out for a secretary for 
our mission to Seamen. ‘The duties are 
stiff. There are the chief sea-ports to visit, 
and to hold meetings at, where you would 
have to be the chief speaker ; and now and 
then a sermon to preach on behalf of the 
mission. All the correspondence would fall 
to you and the one clerk who is always at 
the office. ‘There would be reports to write, 
and notices, &c., to newspapers, attractively 
put, you know. Of course we desire a man 
thoroughly in earnest.” 

“JT would take it gladly, if you think me 
suitable,” said Justin. 

“You're the very man,” replied the editor, 
heartily, “almost a seaman yourself. I shall 
see the committee this very night, and they 
will jump at you. We could never have 
hoped to get a man like you.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Justin. 

‘What! for such a fall in the world?” 
said the editor. “ You were introduced to me 





a few weeks ago as one of the leading men 
in your county ; and now you are going to 
be the travelling secretary of a poor mission, 
yet in its infancy.” 

Their eyes met with a frank comprehensive 
gaze, and both smiled as they shook hands 
again with a friendly clasp. 

“Thank God!” they ejaculated at the 
same instant. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HOME SICKNESS. 


It was still the early autumn, but though 
the sultry heat of the summer was gone, the 
streets of London, with their ceaseless stir 
and clamour of many sounds, were oppressive 
to the sick heart of Pansy, pining for her 
native place, with its fresh sea breezes and 
tranquil silence. Solitude in the midst of a 
throng of fellow-creatures was a new thing to 
her, for in Herford every face was familiar, 
and every tongue had something to say to 
her. - There was“ something inexpressibly 
painful to Pansy’s warm and girlish heart in 
passing a continuous stream of people who 
might be so many phantoms hurrying away 
into some ghostly world of which she knew 
nothing, and whither she could not follow 
them. It was a relief to her when her father 
found a settled employment. He set about 
seeking a house for Pansy at once, in the 
suburbs, for he could not think of planting 
his little country-bred daughter in the midst 
of streets, where neither fresh air nor sun- 
shine could come to her readily. Fortu- 
nately they fell in with a little old-fashioned 
cottage on Epping Forest, before the beauty 
of the autumn was over; and Justin, seeing 
that it struck Pansy’s fancy, immediately 
offered himself as tenant for it. 

It stood at a short distance from one of 
the main roads intersecting the Forest, upon 
an open space resembling a village green, 
about which were built a few scattered 
dwellings, most of them larger than the 
cottage, and one or two of them the mansions 
of wealthy people. Past the little garden in 
front of their new home swept an avenue of 
chestnut-trees, on which the polished brown 
nuts were just bursting through their prickly 
husks. It was this avenue that had caught 
Pansy’s eye at first. Behind the house 
stretched the long low glades of pollard- 
trees and tangle of brushwood and bracken, 
and wild, uncultivated land, with shallow 
pools lying in the hollows, and here and 
there clumps of old oak-trees and magnificent 
beeches which form the forest. This secluded 
spot, within six miles of London, seemed 
almost as free from the din of traffic as Herford 
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itself. The wind blowing softly through 
the trees, and over the fields of fern and 
brambles, was cool and fresh. The sky was 
still as blue as in summer, and the leaves 
were only beginning to change their dark 
green for brilliant hues of yellow or crimson. 
Hollyhocks and sunflowers and some late 
roses were blooming in the cottage garden. 
It seemed a Paradise to Pansy after two 
months of dreary solitude in the stifling 
streets of London. 

Pansy fought bravely against the heart- 
sickness and home-sickness that were pressing 
her hard, and undermining herstrength. She 
laughed as often as she had done in her old 
home, but it was no longer the merry 
impulsive laughter, which could be traced to 
no cause except that of girlish mirthfulness. 
The servant, who had been recommended to 
them by the wife of the friendly editor, never 
saw her smile when her father was away. 
The absence of all familiar objects wounded 
Pansy’s eye. The utter newness of the 
furniture, which she helped to choose herself, 
contrasted painfully with the dear old house- 
hold chattels at home, as she still called 
Herford. All was strange, and to Pansy 
strangeness was terrible. Very soon her 
father was necessarily occupied with his new 
engagements, which were many and various. 
Some of his work he could bring home, and 
Pansy was never so happy as when he was 
busy among his papers, in the little room 
which was called his study. She could give 
him no help, but she could look in from time 
to time, or bring her sewing and sit opposite 
to him, watching him with wistful eyes, and 
ready to smile if he glanced up at her. What 
would become of him if anything happened 
to her? she sometimes thought. She was all 
that was left to him, as he was all that was 
left to her, by this wild storm that had 
wrecked all their former life. 

But very little of Justin’s work could be 
done at home. Usually he kissed her and 
bade her good-bye soon after eight o’clock in 
the morning, and she saw him no more till 
after sunset, often not till late at night, when 
he had any meeting to attend in the city. 
Oh! the long, silent, creeping hours! They 
were horrible to Pansy. She had never 
been accustomed to the indoor pursuits of 
girls of her age and station. She could 
drive, and row, and fish, and ride over the 
farm; she could spend hours in gossiping 
kindly with the villagers over their affairs, 
or she could teach classes of red-faced lassies 
in Mr. Cunliffe’s school; but she could 
take no interest in solitary needlework, or 





painting, or music, when there was no one 
near to listen, or to look at what she was 
doing. She had been suddenly uprooted, 
and she could not take root again in this 
strange spot, and amid the chill and gloom 
of these strange circumstances. 

But when her father was compelled to quit 
her for a whole fortnight’s journey, on a 
deputation from his missionary society, the 
solitude and gloom grew insufferable. It 
was November, and rain and fogs had set in. 
The forest glades were a swamp, and the 
bare branches of the trees were dripping with 
heavy rain-drops. The little green before the 
windows held pools of shallow water, and the 
stillness surrounding the place was profound. 
It was utterly unlike any experience Pansy 
had ever had. There was nothing she could 
do, but lounge in the easy-chair before the 
fire in their little drawing-room, amid the 
brand new furniture, with a piece of needle- 
work in her fingers. The London servant 
resented all interference from her uninformed 
young mistress, and hardly made a pretence 
of consulting her. It was scarcely daylight 
in the middle of the day, yet the long nights 
seemed worse to Pansy, when the lamp was 
lighted, but shone upon no happy faces, as it 
had always done at Herford Court. Every- 
thing had faded out of her life; joy, and 
sunshine, and companionship. Love was 
almost gone too, thought Pansy, for there 
was no one to love her now, except her 
father. Her heart cried out bitterly yet 
tenderly for Robert Fortescue. How could 
he, could he, be so false to her ? 

These lonely, laggard, brooding hours 
were the worst mischance that could have 
befallen Pansy. Justin, when he opened his 
little daughter’s letters, did not suspect how 
hardly his absence was telling upon her. 
She kept out of them the dejection she was 
suffering, and made the most of what she 
had to tell. It seemed not unlikely to him 
that her attachment to young Fortescue was 
but a passing fancy, which was dying out 
naturally and easily now she had proved him 
so unworthy of it. How gaily the child 
wrote of her new home, and even the gloomy 
weather! He might throw himself into his 
work with an unburdened spirit, and go 
home when it was finished with no anxiety 
to mar his pleasure. 

Yet all the while Pansy could hardly en- 
dure her life. The courage and cheerfulness 
she assumed, when she was writing to her 
father, forsook her the instant the letter was 
ended. She knew well where her father 
would tell her to seek for comfort; and she 
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sought it in long hours of voiceless prayer, 
kneeling until her limbs were cramped, but 
her heart no lighter. The poor child wanted 
her days of careless happiness back again ; 
and these could never return. That which 
is crooked cannot be made straight. It could 
never be that Justin had not yielded to 
temptation ; that Robert Fortescue had not 
been unfaithful. These were no sins of 
Pansy’s ; but at present she was bearing the 
heaviest penalty for them. Every hour of 
her sadness cried to God, though there 
was no desire for vengeance in her heart. 
Rather, if she had thought her sadness made 
God angry with them, she would have striven 
hard to conquer it, as she strove hard to 
conceal it from her father. 


CHAPTER XXXVI,—-MRS. CUNLIFFE 
DEFEATED. 


THERE were very gay doings at Herford, 
as Richard had promised. Where his new 
friends came from nobody knew; but they 
flocked from every part of the country, as 
though there had been an universal longing 
for Richard’s re-appearance. But they were 
all men of the same stamp ; and the life they 
brought to the little fishing-village was turbu- 
lent and boisterous. There was a constant 
coming and going of scampish-looking horse 


dealers, or rollicking seamen, and dissipated | 


townsfolk, who lounged about the village 
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Herford ; whilst her mother awaited with 
fear and trembling the moment when Mr. 
Cunliffe should wake up to the consciousness 
that his daughter was dwelling under the 
roof of the alien. Mrs. Cunliffe was building 
a splendid castle in the air. If only the 
master of Herford would propose to Jenny 
before her father interfered! She could make 
Jenny accept him ; and in that case she felt 
that she could stand as firm as a rock against 
her husband, and insist upon Jenny becom- 
ing the mistress of Herford. She watched 
nervously, and angled as skilfully for Richard 
as any fashionable mother could have done. 
But on the other hand Mrs. Herford was quite 
alive to the snares that were laid for her son. 
She did not care to lose Jenny, especially 
now Pansy was gone; like Richard she was 
pleased to see pretty, light-hearted girls 
about the house. So she kept Jenny with 
her; but she was careful to thwart all the 
mother’s deep-laid schemes. 

Possibly Mrs. Cunliffe might have won the 
field if it had not been for her husband. She 
heard his solemn voice ringing through the 
house late one evening, after all the children 
were in bed, calling her into his study; and 
she obeyed it with a quailing heart, and a 
sense of an impending crisis. He was stand- 
ing at his open window, and across the 
narrow valley came the sound of very noisy 
music, and of a boisterous chorus, from the 


street and the beach, and were a grief of | terrace under the windows of Herford Court. 


mind to all the sober-minded people of the 
place ; and especially to old Fosse and Mr. 
Cunliffe. 

Mrs. Herford, though fond of stir and 
change, did not quite approve of her younger 
son’s choice of friends, who were in the habit 
of treating her with a rough familiarity very 
offensive to her. She was an old woman, 
very often in the way; and they were not 
over-careful to conceal that this was their 
opinion. Richard himself was apt to regard 
her from the same point of view, when she 
insisted upon taking the head of his hospit- 
able but noisy table. He hinted to her that 
she would be better in her own room; but 
she could not brook the idea of super- 
annuating herself at the age of sixty, before 
her hair was grey. Keep to her own room! 
Not as long as she could drag herself down 
to the rooms where she had been so long 
mistress. Though she did not feel that she 


was mistress now, as she had been in Justin’s 
time, when every one treated her with perfect 
courtesy. 

Until this boisterous stream of life had set 
in, Jenny Cunliffe had remained with Mrs. 





| Mrs. Cunliffe took her place quietly at his 


side, and listened with him, as she braced 
herself up for a stern conflict. 

“ How soon is Jenny coming home?” he 
asked in a tone that thrilled through her. 

“T can hardly say, my love,” she answered 
meekly. ‘“ Poor Mrs. Herford misses Pansy 
so much, it would be cruel to take her away 
too soon.” 

“She must come home to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“To-morrow!” she rejoined; “why to- 
morrow, my dear? It would be impossible 
to take her away so abruptly; and I know 
Mrs. Herford cannot part with her at present. 
No, no, my love; we cannot have her at 
home again just now.” 

“ Louisa,” he replied, “it seemed to me 
but now that I heard a voice asking me how 
I was sanctifying the lives of those pertain- 
ing to me, so as to make them godly ex- 
amples and patterns for my people to follow ; 
and behold! I looked up, and saw the glitter 
of many lights, and I heard the sound of 
wild and godless mirth, in the house where 
my child is dwelling. It may well be my 
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bounden duty to snatch her away from it 
this very night; but if not so, she must come 
home to-morrow.” 

“You would make Richard Herford your 
deadly enemy,” she suggested. 

“T cannot put his enmity in the balance 
with my daughter’s eternal welfare,” he 
replied. 

“ But, my love,” she replied, almost weep- 
ing, “there is his eternal welfare to be con- 
sidered. We are the only people who have 
any good influence over him; you must 
consider that. I have every hope of Richard 
becoming a truly good man ; and he thinks 
so much of you! He is a little gay at 
present, with all these old friends crowding 
about him, to welcome him into his property ; 
but his heart is not with them. He wishes 
to settle and marry; and a good wife will 
save him from all these bad habits. You 
would be glad to see him with a good wife?” 

“To besure, if he will be a good husband,” 
answered Mr. Cunliffe. 

“He will be a devoted husband,” she 
resumed, growing bolder, “if he can marry 
the girl he loves. “Is it not written, ‘the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife’? St. Paul had seen many a gay young 
man converted by a happy marriage, I’m 
sure. I have great hopes of poor Richard 





your parish, and the immortal souls in it. 
Richard could hinder you on every hand. 
It would do Jenny no harm to stay one night 
more.” 

“J will fetch her first thing to-morrow 
morning,” he said resolutely. 

Early the next morning, therefore, before 
Richard had slept off the effects of the last 
night’s revelry, Mr. Cunliffe was at the 
Court, insisting upon his daughter’s im- 
mediate return home. In vain Mrs. Her- 
ford remonstrated, and represented her own 
solitary position, bereft at once of both 
Pansy and Jenny. He told her plainly 
though sadly, that Herford Court was no 
longer a fit home for the young girl, and he 
marched away with Jenny, who was fright- 
ened into silence by his unusual sternness. 

“Jenny, my child,” he said, as they 
walked through the little coppice which 
sheltered the drive to the Court, “ Jenny, 
tell me frankly if you love this Richard 
Herford.” 

“Oh, no, father,” she answered, her face 
growing crimson, under his searching gaze ; 
“what made you think of such a thing? I 
like to be at the Court, everything is so easy 
and comfortable ; and when Mrs. Herford is 
in a good temper it is all so pleasant ; but it 
has not been nice at all since Pansy and her 


Herford, if he can only marry the girl he | father went away.” 


loves.” 


“Do you know if he loves any one?” 
asked her husband, whose eyes were still 
fastened on the house across the valley. 

““Suppose—I am only supposing — it 
should be our Jenny!” breathed Mrs. Cun- 
liffe tremulously. 

“Woman! Louisa!” he ejaculated. “I 
would far sooner follow Jenny to the grave. 
A young reprobate like Richard Herford ! 
Give me my hat ; and make ready a bed for 
the child, for she shall sleep at home to- 
night. The thought of it never crossed my 
mind, careless father thatIam! How could 
you think of such a calamity and not men- 
tion it to me?” 

“T was only supposing,” sobbed Mrs. 
Cunliffe ; “and oh! Philip, if he was only a 
good man, it would be so nice for Jenny! 
She would always be close to us, and you 
could take care of her eternal welfare. I 
shrink from sending her out as a governess, 
where nobody would care for her soul. If 
Richard was only converted! and I had 
such hopes he might be! Don’t go to-night, 
Philip ; it would wound them all so. And 
how could you manage your parish if you 
make him your enemy? Think a little of 


| 


| you are living for, my child ? 





“Easy and comfortable! Pleasant and 
nice !” groaned Mr. Cunliffe, ‘Is that what 
Oh! I have 
been very much to blame; I have been a 
careless father. God help me to look more 
closely after my duties!” 

No angry tault-finding could have touched 
Jenny’s heart so keenly as these words of 
self-reproach. The tears sprang to her eyes. 
To hear her father accuse himself for her 
shortcomings was a hundredfold worse 
than having rebukes heaped upon her head. 
She stepped closer to him, and put her hand 
within his arm. 

“Father,” she said, with a little sob, “ I'll 
try to like hard things, as you do. [I'll do 
any disagreeable thing you like. I'll go out 
as a governess, and get my own living at 
once. My mother says you'll be poorer 
now, because you'll only have the bare living. 
I was talking about it to her; only she said 
I must not be so ungrateful to Mrs. Herford, 
as to leave her now Pansy is gone. I don’t 
care one pin for Richard Herford,” she added, 
with strong emphasis, to assure her father, 
and restore the usual placidity to his troubled 
face. 

“God bless you, my daughter!” he said, 
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with something of priestly dignity, “and may 
God keep you from every snare, whereby 
your young feet may be caught, and hindered 
from running in the way of His command- 
ments. I shall have to part with you; but 
my punishment is far less than my sin. I 
shall not have to mourn over your unhappi- 
ness. I must seek a distant home for 


you.” 


Richard Herford muttered an oath or two 





when he found, on coming down to a late 
breakfast, that Jenny’s pretty face was gone, 
and none but his mother’s was left to meet 
him at his table. He made a call at the 


Vicarage during the day, but saw only Mrs. 
Cunliffe, who told him, with a beating heart 
and in her meekest voice, that Jenny was 
going away from home, as a governess. 
“She'll be a confoundedly nice governess,” 
said Richard ; but that was all. 





A CHILD’S HEART. 


By THE Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


(;"* me thy heart, O little child ! 

Just for one golden hour ; 
Thine eyes by passion undefiled, 

Thy soft cheek’s ‘peachy dower. 
Give me thy curls that float and fall 

In tangles sweet and wild ; 
But more than all, oh, more than all, 

Give me thy heart, O child ! 

O glad child’s heart ! 


Give me thy heart of careless sun, 
And I will give to thee 

My present schemes, my triumphs won, 
My dreams that might not be, 

My precious hoard of garnered thought 
Piled in the fruitful years, 

My worldly wisdom, dearly bought 
With blood, and toil, and tears, 

O glad child’s heart ! 


He gives his curls a saucy shake 
And blithely darts away ; 
Not all the promises I make 
Will tempt the child to stay. 
For if he lent for one sweet hour 
That priceless boon I lack, 
Full well he knows no earthly power 
Could make me give it back— 
O glad child’s heart ! 
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By THE REv. J. MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D. 


O describe the career of Dr. Duff with 
any fulness would require a volume 
rather than the few pages to which we must 
restrict ourselves. We can barely enumerate 
the more prominent points in his long and 
noble career ; we cannot afford to dwell on 
any one of these, when we would fain linger 
on each, 

He was born in the parish of Moulin, in 
Perthshire, on April 25th, 1806. ‘Those that 
are acquainted with Charles Simeon’s bio- 
graphy will recollect the name of this parish 
and that of the pious pastor, Alexander 
Stewart. A visit from Simeon in 1796 was 
of great service in quickening into holy joy 
and active usefulness the seeds of true faith 
that were already sown in the young minis- 
ter’sheart. He began to preach with burn- 
ing zeal, and the inhabitants of his mountain 
parish listened with rapt attention. A great 
revival of religion followed, the effects of 
which were clearly discernible many years 
afterwards. When I visited Dr. Duff, in 
1838, while he resided in his native parish 
on his first return from India, he spoke with 
admiration of the meekness and other 
Christian graces that adorned the character 
of not a few members of Stewart’s flock who 
still survived. He grew up in the midst of 
such influences ; his own father being among 
the fruits of that remarkable awakening. 
We have dwelt on this at the greater 
length because, through Stewart and Simeon, 
Alexander Duff becomes linked to Henry 
Martyn, who owed much to Simeon, and to 
whom Simeon owed much. 

Alexander Duff attended the parish school 
of Kirk Michael, then the excellent Perth 
academy, and so qualified himself for enter- 
ing the University of St. Andrews, which he 
did in 1821. He gained by competition, on 
beginning his academical career, one of those 
bursaries which have been of signal service | 
to deserving students in Scotland. 

By the time he entered college young 
Duff already exhibited many of those quali- 
ties which became so marked in his after-life. 
Characteristics that seemed almost necessarily 
to exclude each other were combined in him. 
He had in the fullest measure all the fire and 





imagination which we ascribe to the genuine 
Celt ; but he had also, as much as Saxon ever | 
had, an unconquerable energy and dogged | 
perseverance. One is reminded of the | 
admirable Carey’s complaint of himself: “I 


have no enthusiasm ; I can only plod.” We 
apprehend that Carey had no small measure 
of what may be called latent enthusiasm, 
and that this sustained and fructified his 
plodding. Duff, on the contrary, had enthu- 
siasm irrepressible, a soul of fire that re- 
vealed itself in every look and gesture; yet 
he could plod as well as Carey, and force a 
way, when he could not find it, with all the 
iron will of Livingstone. Then, along with 
a glowing imagination, there co-existed a 
singular power of concentration, a faculty of 
close consecutive thought, a sagacity, a con- 
structiveness, and what a writer who watched 
him closely in India has called “ the highest 
kind of diplomacy.” Added to all this 
there was an unquenchable thirst for know- 
ledge. No book came wrong to him. He 
read rapidly, and was able to “ tear the heart 
out of the book.” He filled—as a fellow- 
student of his once informed us—some dozen 
manuscript volumes with extracts from his 
favourite authors; all of which, however, 
went to the bottom of the sea on his voyage 
to India. 

The reader will not be surprised to hear 
that a young man of this character rose to 
distinction, both at school and college. In 
almost every class’ Alexander Duff stood, if 
not actually first, yet amongst the first. 
Classics, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and mental philosophy were all in turn suc- 
cessfully grappled with ; and when he came 
to attend the College of St. Mary’s, in which 
theology is taught, his ardour as a student 
remained unabated. While he relished every 
branch of study, yet theology and mental 
philosophy seem to have been those in which 
he delighted most. His class essays and 
his discourses at the Theological Hall seem 
to have been remarkable productions—very 
carefully elaborated, and marked by that 
breadth of view and “ large utterance” which 
characterized him through life. At debating 
societies he was, as a matter of course, a 
leading man—ready, rapid, impassioned as a 
speaker, and, in demolishing an error or an 
adversary, altogether overwhelming. 

When young Duff attended its classes, the 
moral and religious condition of St. Andrew’s 
was anything but satisfactory. As Dr. Lind- 
say Alexander informs us, the students “had 
long had an unenviable reputation for law- 
lessness and ungodliness ;” and Duff himself 
has testified that, “as a whole, they were a 
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singularly Godless, Christless class.” It is 
evident, however, that Alexander Duff was 
not injured by the contagion that was all 
around. The example and teachings of his 
pious parents had already impressed his soul 
with a profound conviction of the reality and 
power of vital religion. He was also greatly 
strengthened by the companionship of a very 
remarkable young man, John Urquhart, 
whom he had previously known at the Perth 
Academy. Urquhart was described in after- 
years by Dr. Duff as having been “one of 
the saintliest youths that ever trod the stage 
of time.” In physical, and some mental 
qualities, there was a striking contrast be- 
tween the two friends. Duff in his bodily 
frame was firmly knit, robust, overflowing 
with manly energy. Urquhart was delicate 
in frame, and still more delicate in mind, 
although intellectual in a very high degree. 
He had consecrated himself to a missionary 
life ; but his seraphic spirit had early done 
its allotted work on earth, and he was called 
to heaven, instead of going forth, as he had 
hoped, to China. He died at the age of 
eighteen. 

Still another influence powerfully affected 
the mind of Duff. Soon after he entered 
college Dr. Thomas Chalmers was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, 
beginning his duties in November, 1823. 
Of the wonderful gifts of Chalmers it is 
wholly unnecessary to speak. His lofty 
enthusiasm kindled the hearts of al? around 
him ; and the change was unbounded which 
he introduced into the dull routine of the 
academic life as it then was at the venerable 
university. Alexander Duff was one of the 
many youths who came under the beneficent 
sway of “‘the mighty master.” Almost imme- 
diately on the arrival of Chalmers a few of 
the theological students formed themselves 
into a Missionary Association ; and early in 
the session of 1824-5 a general society was 
established, the small society of the theolo- 
gical students was united with it, and thus 
originated the “St. Andrew’s University So- 
ciety.” The society early had the distinction 
of sending forth not a few of its members to 
the high places of the field. Including Duff 
and Urquhart, there were six young men who 
soon felt themselves called to go “‘ far hence 
unto the Gentiles,” Robert Nesbit leading 
the way. 

At this time the Church of Scotland had 
not, in her corporate capacity, sent forth 
missionaries to the heathen. Perhaps for the 
sake of readers in England I should explain 
that the Presbyterian Churches of Britain 





and Ireland do not conduct their evangelistic 
work through “societies.” The whole Church 
is a missionary society, and the work is car- 
ried on by a Committee appointed at each 
annual meeting of the General Assembly. 
At the time of which we were speaking the 
Scottish Church had not, as a Church, em- 
barked in missionary work.; but a large body 
of her ministers and members were hearty 
supporters of evangelistic enterprise. Dr. John 
Love had a great share in the establishment 
of the London Missionary Society ; and that 
institution received large support in Scotland. 
So did the Baptist Missionary Society, when 
men like Andrew Fuller and Marshman of 
Serampore pleaded its cause in the north. 
Then the Scottish Missionary Society, which 
was formed in 1796, was maintained with 
considerable zeal by men of evangelical belief. 
But the missionary spirit was rising; and in 
1824, on the proposition of Dr. John Inglis, 
a man of deservedly great authority, it was 
agreed by the General Assembly that the 
Church should enter, as a Church, on foreign 
missionary work, India being named as the 
special sphere of the proposed operations. 
Some delay occurred, and Mr. Duff, on the 
conclusion of his theological course, was 
recommended by Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Hal- 
dane, Professor of Divinity at St. Andrew’s, 
as in every way qualified for the Indian work. 
The Assembly, in May, 1829, appointed him 
its missionary, and in August he was ordained 
to the holy ministry, Dr. Chalmers preach- 
ing and presiding. Soon after, he married 
Miss Drysdale, a lady of whom we simply 
remark that there could not have been a 
more faithful and devoted wife, or a more affec- 
tionate mother. Mr. and Mrs. Duff sailed 
for India in October of the same year. 

His passage to India was not the smooth 
thing it has latterly become since the open- 
ing of the Overland route. As Dr. Duff 
expresses it, in his.“ India and Indian Mis- 
sions”—“ Seldom has there been a voyage, 
from first to last, so fraught with disaster and 
discipline; within the ‘floating home’ on 
the deep, a fiery furnace of evil tongues and 
wicked hearts ; without, unusual vicissitudes 
of tempest and of danger.” The vessel was 
completely wrecked on the 13th February, 
near Cape Town. With difficulty the lives 
of crew and passengers were saved; but 
almost everything on. board was lost. Mr. 
Duff lost eight hundred volumes, including 
all his journals, note-books, essays, &c. The 
only thing that was recovered in an un- 
damaged state was a copy of Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible. The ardent missionary 
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recognised, in this fact, a 
call from Heaven, that 
thenceforward the Book of 
God should be his treasure 
and his directory through 
life. They sailed from the 
Cape on 7th March, but 
disasters were still to come. 
The vessel nearly foundered in a 
gale off the Mauritius. Next, at 
the mouth of the Ganges, they 
were overtaken by a tremendous 
hurricane ; and “all the horrors 
of a second shipwreck were ex- 
perienced.” It was not till the 
27th May, 1830, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff reached Calcutta, 
“more dead than alive.” “It 
seemed,” continues he, “as if the 
Prince of the power of the air 
had marshalled all his elements 
to oppose and prevent our arri- 
val;” and he very deeply felt 
that, at all events, the voyage 
had been a continuous time of 
sore discipline, preparing him for 
his future work. 

In the end of May the atmo- 
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sphere of Calcutta resembles that of a vapour 
bath, and inspires a strong desire for repose 
both of mind and body. But the young mis- 
sionary had at once to face a very difficult 
question. What was to be the sphere of his la- 
bours ? The Committee had proposed that this 
should not be in the city of Calcutta, though, 
if possible, in the neighbourhood, A com- 
bined system of teaching and preaching had 
also been recommended by them as the best 
mode of carrying on his work. Where should 
he break ground, then? He made personal 
inquiries everywhere ; saw the noble Seram- 
pore missionaries, Carey and his colleagues ; 
consulted missionaries of the Church of 
England, and the London Missionary Society ; 
visited the more enlightened leaders of na- 
tive society ; watched the mental state of 
the pupils attending the Hindu college ; and 
after two months of careful inquiry, he 
decided, contrary to the views of the Com- 
mittee at home, that Calcutta itself ought to 
be the seat of the mission. He saw there 
was in the capital a thirst for knowledge— 
and European knowledge—that existed no- 
where else. He saw also that the youth 
attending the Hindu college—in which 
English literature was taught, but wholly 
without religion—were rushing with fearful 
rapidity into scepticism, and in many cases 
into unblushing immorality. These were the 
minds on which he felt himself specially called 
to work. They must be saved, if possible, 
from the gulf into which they were falling ; 
they would be potent instruments of evil if 
they continued sceptics, and potent instru- 
ments of good if, through the grace of God, 
they could be brought to a knowledge and 
belief of the truth. For these then, God help- 
ing him, he would work with all his heart and 
soul, 

But work how? “Sit down and study 
Bengali first,” was the advice of all around 
him. He by no means undervalued the study 
of the native languages, in later days at least. 
But to master Bengali would take fully a year; 
and he longed—almost fretted—to begin his 
labours at once. He would try it. Great 
was the astonishment, and not small the 
merriment, occasioned by the strange attempt. 
When he opened his school, many excellent 
men (as he informed us long afterwards) cried 
out—‘ There is the missionary who knows 
no Bengali, teaching boys that know no 
English.” The Committee at home had set 
their hearts on having a college ; but he saw 
there were no materials, and he determined 
to begin with a school, however humble. He 
actually began with five boys. English was 


to be taught ; but it is important to know 
how. Certainly not in that utterly astonish- 
ing way in which it is often taught to children 
whose vernacular is Welsh or Gaelic; the 
result of which is that the pupils often read 
English fluently without comprehending a 
syllable of the meaning. No; every lesson 
was translated into the vernacular ; and, till 
the pupil had mastered the rendering, he 
received no new lesson in English. 

Dr. Duff was not the first missionary 
that taught the natives English. But in 
those days a little knowledge of our lan- 
guage went a long way; and when the pupil 
had acquired a sufficient measure of it to fit 
him for some clerkship, he invariably left 
school, and the result had been felt to be very 
discouraging. Little good, it was believed, 
could be effected through English. But 
“ the schoolmaster is the school:” ahd here 
had come a wonderful schoolmaster—a hero 
schoolmaster, as some one called Arnold,— 
and the passion for knowledge quickly 
passed from him, who was brimful of it, to 
all his pupils. So they stayed on to learn 
more and still more, and lamented when they 
were obliged to go. 

A great question at that time occupied the 


India. Should the higher instruction be 
communicated to the natives through English 
or their own classic tongues—Sanskrit in 
the case of Hindus, Arabic in the case of 
Mohammadans? The battle was at the 
hottest when Mr. Duff reached India. The 
question “ convulsed,” as he expresses it, 
“nearly the whole world of Orientalists and 
Christian philanthropists. Great names 
were ranged on both sides; the two most 
formidable of those who pleaded for English 
being Mr. (now Sir Charles) Trevelyan and 
Duff. A noble minute by Macaulay, then 
Legal member of council, which was written 
in February, 1835, finally won the victory ; 
and the Court of Directors gave orders that 
the system of pampering Sanskrit and Arabic 
should cease, and that the literature and 
science of Europe should thenceforth be 
communicated to the natives of India through 
the medium of English. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who was then Governor-General, was 
a man of progress and enlightened views, 
and he gave full effect to the dispatch of the 
Court of Directors. We presume the ques- 
tion of Sanskrit versus English need not be 
argued now. It will suffice to give an extract 
from Duff, which is as clear and convincing 
as the most brilliant paragraph in Macaulay’s 
famous minute. ‘There are scarcely any 





minds of all the friends of education in | 
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European works ‘translated into Sanskrit ;| S. Mackay, came to Mr. Duff’s assistance; 
and even if there were, every term in the | and, ere long, the Governor-General declared 


sacred tongue is linked inseparably with 
some idea or sentiment, or deduction of 


Hinduism, which is a stupendous system of | 


error ; so that a native, in acquiring it, 
becomes indoctrinated into a false system, 
and after having mastered it is apt to be- 
come tenfold more a child of pantheism, idol- 
atry, and superstition than before. Whereas, 
in the very act of acquiring English, the 
mind, in grasping the import of the new 
terms, is perpetually brought in contact 
with the new ideas, the new truths of which 
these terms are the symbols and representa- 
tives ; so that, by the time the language has 
been mastered, the student must be tenfold 
fess the child of pantheism, idolatry, and 
superstition than before.” 

So Anglomania, as the opponents of Eng- 
lish styled the view advocated by Macaulay, 
Trevelyan, and Duff, completely carried the 
day. Dr. Duff hailed the change in Govern- 
ment policy with overflowing joy. He pub- 
lished a series of papers on the subject in a 
Scottish magazine—for he had quitted India 
before either Macaulay’s minute or Lord 
W. Bentinck’s Order in Council appeared— 
and these were afterwards published in a 
pamphlet entitled “ New Era of the English 
Language and Literature in India.” 

Until he left India he was indefatigably 
busy with his school. The system of teach- 
ing was modelled as far as possible on the 
system pursued by the schools of highest 
standing in Scotland; and every class was 
visited and watched over by the enthusiastic 
superintendent. The religious character of 
the school was of course unmistakable. 
Every morning the school was opened with 
the Lord’s Prayer as a brief and solemn form 
of adoration. The “ first and freshest” hour 
was devoted to the reading and explanation 
of a portion of the Bible. Earnest appeals 
were made to mind and heart and conscience. 
So passed a year away—not without storms; 
for the Chundrika, the organ of the most bigoted 
Hindus, thundered against the school and 
for a time almost destroyed it; but though 
anathema followed anathema, the effect be- 
came less and less, until the bootless thun- 
der was allowed to sleep. An examination 
of the school was held at the end of the 
first twelvemonth ; the boys were questioned 
and cross-questioned, and their ready and 
correct answering showed how thorough had 
been their training. Thenceforward the 
success of the school was assured ; it steadily 
developed ; an able coadjutor, the Rev. W. 





that it had produced “ unparalleled results.” 
The success did not consist merely in the 
large attendance and the intellectual en- 
lightenment of the pupils; there were some 
cases of genuine conversion. 

In addition to steady work in his school, 
Mr. Duff made very earnest efforts to reach 
the young men who did not attend its classes. 
Such of them as had made considerable | 
progress in English had sunk in many cases 
into atheism. They were very reluctant to 
accept instruction from missionaries, whom 
they regarded as either fanatics or hypocrites. 
But a considerable number of these young 
men consented to attend a course of theo- 
logical lectures. The subjects embraced in 
these lectures were four in number: 1. Ex- 
ternal and internal evidences of religion; 2. 
The fulfilment of prophecy ; 3. The facts of 
the gospel history as exhibiting the character 
of Christ and his religion ; 4. The doctrines 
of Christianity. The four subjects were 
respectively taken up by Mr. Duff; his old 
St. Andrew’s friend, John Adam, of the 
London Missionary Society; Mr. Hill, of 
the same society; and Mr. Dealtry, after- 
wards Archdeacon of Calcutta. When the 
lecture was finished, a free discussion was to 
be allowed. The first lecture it was agreed 
should be a general introduction to the whole | 
course. That lecture accordingly was de- 
livered by Mr. Hill in August, 1830. All 
Calcutta was immediately in an uproar. 
Even sensible natives seemed to become 
impressed with the idea that they were to be 
Jorced into a profession of Christianity. The 
managers of the Hindu College—consisting 
both of Europeans and natives—listened to 
complaints lodged by the parents of the 
young men; they met in hot haste; con- 
cocted and issued a decree expressive of 
their “‘ strong disapprobation ” of the conduct 
of those who attended the lectures or any 
lectures for religious discussion, and forbade 
the students from doing so in future. The 
conduct of the managers was denounced by 
the English newspapers of Calcutta as in- ' 
tolerant and tyrannical, and it roused the 
spirit of the youth to determined resistance. 
They would hold meetings and discuss 
religious questions as much as they liked. 
New debating societies started up on all 
sides. A whole crop of newspapers arose at 
once. There was no love to Christianity ; 
on the contrary, Hume’s Essays and Paine’s 
“ Age of Reason” had infected the minds of 
most ; but there was a strong and strength- 
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ening abhorrence of Hinduism, with all its 
follies and tyranny. The LZxguirer news- 
paper, edited in English by a Kulin Brahman, 
Krishna Mohan Banerji, was one of the 
boldest of the newspapers. “We sail in 
quest of truth and happiness,” said he in his 
first number. Then soon after, “The rage 
of persecution is vehement. Excommunica- 
tion is the cry of the fanatic.” The atmo- 
sphere was electric. The news of the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill into the House of 
Commons in 1831 almost caused an explo- 
sion that would have shattered Hindu society 
into fragments. Tyrants, aristocrats, and 
priests, all the world over, let them howl; 
for their day was over. In August, 1831, 
several of the more excitable spirits were in 
the house of the editor of the Zzguirer, 
although in his absence; and they deter- 
mined to give a demonstration that none 
could question of their superiority to here- 
ditary prejudice. They would eat beef! In 
the estimation of all orthodox Hindus this is 
worse than cannibalism, seeing a man is but 
a man and the cow isa goddess. They sent 
to the bazaar, got the beef, ate most of it, 
and threw the remnant of the unhallowed 
feast into the court of an adjoining house 
with loud shouts of ‘‘ Beef! there is beef!” 
This latter act was of course utterly inde- 
fensible ; it was a grievous outrage deserving 
of sharp punishment. The Brahman, for he 
was a man of high caste, who occupied the 
house thus polluted, rushed in rage and 
horror into the apartment from which the 
beef had been thrown, and there and then 
violently assaulted the culprits. The editor 
of the LZnguirer, though not personally 
chargeable with the horrible offence, was 
regarded as the real fous e¢ origo mali; and 
the members of his own family, under the 
influence of the priests, called on him either 
formally to profess belief in Hinduism, or 
forthwith leave family and home, and become 
an outcast. It was a fearful trial; but he 
was firm to his convictions. He left—com- 
pelled to leave—his father’s house at mid- 
night, not knowing whither he went. 

We have gone into this somewhat minute 
detail in the hope of giving the reader a 
clear conception of the very remarkable 
condition of Calcutta at that critical time. 
It was a position fitted to call up every 
power of Mr. Duff’s nature. He asked the 
editor of the Zuguirer to visit him. The 
result was the appointment of weekly meet- 
ings at the missionary’s house for religious 
inquiry and discussion. The rage of the 
orthodox waxed more furious ; no native in 





Calcutta would allow the obnoxious Exguirer 
to enter his house. But the religious discus- 
sions continued for months. Very patiently 
did Mr. Duff listen to every infidel and 
atheistic argument the young men em- 
ployed ; and step by step several of them 
drew nearer to the truth. This continued 
for several months; till, in August, 1832, 
Baboo Mohesh Chunder Ghose was pub- 
licly baptized. The next candidate for ad- 
mission into the Christian Church was the 
editor of the Zxguirer—a man of the highest 
rank in the Brahmanical caste. A third case 
of baptism soon followed. Others who were 
not baptized were brought at all events into 
a totally new position. The unblushing 
avowal of atheism entirely ceased ; even the 
secret belief of it seemed to expire. Some 
who would not accept orthodox Christianity 
sought refuge in Socinianism. Mr. Duff 
entered into all their difficulties, and met 
them at every point. No wonder if even 
his Herculean frame began to give way under 
such unremitting toil. After some months 
of fluctuating health, he was compelled to 
leave India in July, 1834. 

It would not be possible, and it is not 
needful, to dwell on the rest of his career so 
fully as we have done on the first years he 
spent in India. When intelligence of the 
arrival of the vessel conveying Mr. Duff 
reached the committee in Edinburgh, the 
exclamation of some of them was, “‘ That is 
an end of the India mission.” On the con- 
trary, his enforced visit to Scotland was to 
impart new vigour to it. He addressed the 
General Assembly on the subject so dear to 
his heart, in May, 1835. The speech, as it 
reads now, is truly a noble speech ; but, as 
heard in the Assembly, when the ardent 
missionary was fresh from the field so little. 
known to most, and pleading as one who 
felt that the very existence of the mission 
was imperilled unless he could carry with 
him the minds and hearts of his audience— 
it must have been altogether overpowering. 
Great orators like Dr. Guthrie have said it 
was the most eloquent speech they ever 
heard. Thereafter he delivered addresses 
all over the country; and as McCheyne 
said, after hearing him some time later, 
“vires acquirit eundo; he pleads the cause 
of missions more powerfully than ever.” The 
heart of Scotland was roused as from a deep 
lethargy. Tens of thousands who had hardly 
reflected on the great commission before, 
were led to recognise the grandeur of the 
missionary enterprise, and the imperative duty 
of evangelizing the world. 
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Towards the end of 1835, Mr. Duff 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
When at home he wrote his largest work, 
entitled “India and Indian Missions,” a 
work extending to eight hundred and sixty- 
four pages. He also published a_ small 
volume entitled “ Missions, the great end of 
the Christian Church,” which is as charac- 
teristic of the man and as powerful in plead- 
ing, as anything that ever proceeded from 
his pen. 

He left Britain for the East towards the 
end cf 1839, reaching Bombay in February 
1840. On arriving in Calcutta he found the 
Institution in a flourishing state; and, as- 
sisted by a remarkable band of colleagues of 
whom Dr. T. Smith is the sole survivor, he 
proceeded to develop it still farther. He 
threw himself with characteristic energy into 
most of his former employments and the 
varied requirements of his position. He 
wrote largely for the press; particularly for 
the monthly Calcutta Christian Observer, of | 
which indeed he had been co-editor from | 
1830 to 1834, and for the quarterly Calcutta | 
Review, which was started in 1844 by a 
young officer afterwards well known as Sir 
John William Kaye. Of the review, Dr. | 
Duff soon became editor-in-chief. When | 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland | 
took place in 1843, Dr. Duff vindicated with 
great power of argument, and with all the 
fervour of his eloquence, the position assumed 
by the Free Church. But it is only fair, in 
this connection, to add that although con- 
scientiously and firmly a Presbyterian and a 
Free Churchman, he was a man of most 
expansive sympathies, ever ready to co- 
operate in active usefulness with all that 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ. He had all 
along exhibited this spirit as a member of 
the Committees of the Bible Society, the | 
Tract Society, and other institutions in 
Calcutta. 

On the death of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847, he | 
was invited to fill his place as Principal and 
Professor of Divinity in the New College, 
—the Theological seminary that had been 











established at the Disruption. He declined 
the distinguished honour, partly from attach- | 
ment to his Indian work and partly because, | 


short visit to Scotland and seek to stimulate 
the zeal of the Church on the great cause of 
Missions. The offer was gladly accepted. 
Mr. Duff then visited a great part of India 
for the purpose of inspecting the missions of 
his own and other Churches ; and then came 
home in 1849. In the next six years he 
travelled over nearly the whole of Scotland, 
everywhere pleading the cause so dear to his 
heart. Instead of gathering funds by an 
annual collection in each congregation, he 
pressed the necessity of setting up a Mission- 
ary Association in each congregation, the 
funds to be taken up by collectors every 
quarter, very much as is done every month 
in the great Sustentation Fund of the Free 
Church. The plan proposed has been pretty 
fully carried out, and with the happiest 
results, 

Dr. Duff was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1851. Pressing solici- 
tations had reached him that he should visit 
America, Accordingly early in 1854 he pro- 
ceeded to the United States and afterwards to 
Canada. He preached by invitation before 
the President and both Houses of Congress. 
His addresses were everywhere listened to 
with rapt attention. The Mission buildings 
in Calcutta having been lost at the Disrup- 
tion, he was presented by his American 
friends with a sum of £5,000 to aid in the 
erection of new ones. ‘The University of 
New York gave him the degree of LL.D. 

By February, 1856, he had returned to 
Calcutta, and resumed the post which had 
now become conspicuous in the eyes of the 
whole Church of Christ. His engagements 
soon became as numerous and weighty as 
they had ever been. Almost immediately 
on his arrival he established a Hindu Girls’ 
School. The restrictions to which females 
are subjected in Bengal are far greater than 
those which prevail in Bombay and Madras, 
An earnest attempt had been made by Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune to provide a good school 
for girls of the middle and higher classes ; 
but the element of religious teaching was 
intentionally, and, as the benevolent ori- 
ginator of the school believed, necessarily, 
excluded. In Dr. Duff’s school, of course, 
every effort was made to convey moral and 
religious truth to the minds of the pupils. 








as he expressed it, a mind like his own that | The school has been kept up ever since; it 
had been “ compelled to expatiate over all | has generally about a hundred pupils ; anda 
manner of subjects,” was not so well fitted| very pretty sight it is. Considering the 
to train students in Theology as others must | enormous difficulties with which female edu- 
be who had been able to concentrate their | cation has to contend in Calcutta, it has 
thoughts on that noblest of the sciences. | been a decided success. For the reader will 


He indicated, however, his readiness to pay a | easily apprehend that it is infinitely easier to 
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find pupils in native houses, when ladies visit 
these, than to bring the girls out from their 
own homes to a Christian school. In the 
latter case the mountain has to be brought 
to Mahomet. 

When at home, in 1853, Dr. Duff had 
been examined before a Committee of the 
House of Lords on the practical work- 
ing of law and police in Bengal, and on the 
whole subject of Indian education. Im- 
portant steps were about to be taken in 
regard to the latter subject. Dr. Duff was 
appointed member of a committee charged 
with the weighty duty of suggesting a draft 
constitution for three great universities that 
were to be set up, namely, at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. He was appointed one of the 
fellows of the Calcutta University, and held 
office in the Syndicate while he was in India. 
His influence, along with that of Bishop 
Cotton, induced the University to include 
Butler’s “Analogy” and Paley’s “ Evidences” 
as subjects of the examination for honours. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Dr. 
Duff overlooked the necessity of primary 
education—the training of the darkened, 
toiling masses, Of recent years much has 
been achieved in this direction ; and no one 
rejoiced over the progress more heartily than 
the missionary of whom it has been some- 
times said—but most erroneously—that his 
one idea of education was that it should be 
conducted through English. 

_In 1863 Dr. Duffs health began again to 
give way. He was invited to return home, for 
the purpose of becoming Convener of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions ; a request 
with which he felt it his duty to comply, 
although till then he had always wished and 
hoped that he might work and be buried in 
the land he loved so well. To qualify him- 
self for his important office he visited the 
missions of South Africa ; and on his arrival 
in Scotland entered at once on his duties as 
Convener. 

By his exertions a sufficient sum of money 
was raised to endow a new chair—a profes- 
sorship of Evangelistic Theology. The duty 
of the professor is to lecture every winter on 
the subject of missions in each of the three 
theological halls of the Free Church. In this 
connection a remarkable fact must be men- 
tioned. Year after year the salary due to 
him as professor was handed over to a fund 
which he wished to see raised for the estab- 
lishment of a Missionary Institute. This, 
if it can be established in harmony with the 
views he took of its character and function, 
will yet prove of great and lasting service to 





the cause of Home and Foreign Missions. 
In a letter from a gifted minister of the 
Free Church, I find these words regarding 
the impression made by Dr. Duff as a pro- 
fessor: “ The first year of my attendance on 
Dr. Duff seemed one in which his work had 
peculiar power over the students. He ap- 
peared to stand consciously as if with one 
foot in the grave; and to me at least he 
seemed like one sent on a hurried visit from 
the spirit-world to warn us how trivial all 
other objects were in comparison with the 
cause of Christ in the souls of men.” 

In 1873 he received the all but unexampled 
honour of filling a second time the chair of 
the Moderator of the General Assembly. 


Much might be said of the way in which | 


he discharged his duties as Convener of the 
Foreign Missions Committee of the Free 
Church. In that rare combination of gifts of 
which we spoke in the beginning of this 
paper, there were several that qualified him 
in a remarkable degree to guide the affairs of 
the missions. Almost to the end one saw 
little or no abatement in his quickness and 
clearness of perception—no abatement in his 
industry even when strength had begun per- 
ceptibly to fail. Some of us pleaded with 
him to take rest, and let younger men relieve 
him at least of harassing details of business. 
It was of no use ; he could not but work on 
till he dropped. 

The old fire flashed forth at times so 
brightly that those who were not much in 
contact with him could not believe that it 
would soon be extinguished. He wrote a 
striking paper in connection with the Queen’s 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. 
Still more powerful, very earnest and nobly 
eloquent, was a letter written last autumn 
when he was in Germany vainly seeking 
health, in connection with the famine that 
desolated so much of India. 

Successive attacks of illness drove him in 
November last year from the bleak north. 
He rested at Sidmouth, Devonshire, hoping 
to proceed to the south of Europe; but in- 
creasing weakness rendered this impossible. 
To all around him it soon became evident 
that the end was drawing nigh. Some of us 
who had been associated with him in India 
or Scotland would earnestly have desired to 
be with him at the last and help to smooth 
his dying pillow. But this was not permitted 
us; and indeed it was not ‘needed; for he 
was tenderly watched over by his son and 
daughter, and others of his nearest and 
dearest on earth. There was less of physical 
suffering assigned him than many had sorrow- 
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fully anticipated. Almost to the last his 
mind was clear and strong. 
largely ministered unto him “ the peace that 
passeth all understanding.” “I see,” said he, 
“the whole scheme of redemption from 
eternity more clear and glorious than I ever 
did.” “I never said with more calmness 
in my life than I now do continually day 
and night, ‘Thy will, my God, my God, be 
done.’” ‘Iam in my Father's hands.” We 
will not quote more; for the sanctuary in 


which earthly suffering is about to be trans- | 


figured into celestial glory is almost too sacred 
for common men to linger in. Alexander 
Duff quietly passed to his eternal rest on 
Tuesday, February 12th. 

A public funeral in Edinburgh, largely 
attended by all classes of the community, 
showed the profound respect in which Dr. 
Duff was held. Representatives of the 
Church Missionary Society and the Lon- 
don Missionary Society came from London 
to attend on the solemn occasion. Very 
beautiful, very touching, have been the 
expressions of admiration for the man, and 
of sorrow over his grave, that have been 
heard from every quarter. Space does not 
allow us to insert any of these ; we merely 
say that from missionary societies, from 
pulpits throughout the whole land, and 
from men of all shades of opinion who are 
connected with the public press, there has 
been one harmonious utterance of the feeling 
of which all hearts are full. America and 


And there was | 


| India—the distant West, the distant East— 
have still to speak ; and we know that they 
will mourn as deeply as we do ourselves. 
Not merely to the Christian Churches of 
India, but to multitudes of Hindus and 
Mohammadans, it will be a great shock to 
hear that he whom, above all living men, 
they regarded as the special embodiment of 
Christian zeal and love—one of whom it 
might be said that India was written on his 
heart—has been removed from earth; and 
that none in India or in Europe can now 
hear that voice, with all its impassioned elo- 
quence and all its earnest pleadings—a 
| voice that was often so strangely touching 
in its very tones. 

We dwell sorrowfuiiy on our exceeding 
loss—a loss not only to the Free Church of 
Scotland, but to all missions and all Churches. 
Let us, however, remember not only that our 
loss is his gain, but that there is that which 
is not lost. He has left much behind him ; 
much that is imperishable. The prophets 
die, but their work remains ; and their great 
example, also, never dies ; it remains a tower 
of strength and a source of spiritual power to 
coming generations. They live then—live 
with an intenser life, when all that is mortal 
of them is committed to the tomb. The 
holy dead, as we may call them, are only 
raised out of the mists and fogs of earth 
into the pure firmament of heaven, that 
| thence they may shine upon us, “like the 
| stars, for ever and ever.” 








LIFE AND DEATH. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, AvtTHor oF “LITTLE RAINzow.” 


N gazing on the sea a subdued awe creeps 
over the heart. We never grow familiar 
with the wonderful ocean. We may sail over 
its waters, the sunlight sparkling on the sur- 
rounding waves; we may dredge up lovely 
trifles with a fisherman’s drag, or spend long 
happy hours on the shelly beach, and yet the 
sea is a friend with whom familiarity breeds 
no contempt ; for what mysteries are hid in 
its depths ! 


Unknown creatures dwell there, plants | 


such as no mortal eye has seen grow there, 
and a world of life is hidden beneath its 
salt waters. 

But these things do not make up to us all 
the mysteries of the ocean. The unknown 
is ever the mysterious; and that which 


conveys to us the most mysterious of ideas, | 


because the most unknown, is death. It 


may be because the sea and death are so 
joined in our consciousness that we never 
grow thoroughly at our ease in its presence. 
Down in those unknown depths lie the dead 
—our dead. 

A weather-beaten stone church, a rude 
little edifice surrounded by a graveyard, stands 
on a high bluff on the cliff overlooking the 
Northern Ocean. 

One sunshiny afternoon we stood there 
and read the inscriptions on the humble 
headstones. Ah! how sad they were! “Lost 
at Sea ;” “Lost on board the brig Befsy in 
| the Baltic Sea, with all hands ;” “ Lost in the 
Bay of Biscay,” and so on. Every grave told 
of one at least claimed by the ocean. But 
many, many of the loved ones were lying far 
away in its depths, and all the fisher folk at 
| home could do to show their love was to 
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have the well-remembered names cut on the 
headstones in the windy churchyard. “ And 
the sea shall give up the dead that are in it.” 

We look away from the sea, yet how seldom 
we feel that the earth, sparkling with flowers, 
dressed in a many-coloured robe, with its 
swelling hills, its fruit-trees, its snow-tipped 
mountains and green fields—the earth whose 
breezes are musical with the song of bird, 
the lowing of cattle, and the laughter of 
waterfalls, is, in fact, far more mysterious 
because of its hidden dead than the restless 
ocean we turn from with a sigh. 

How seldom we think of this as we enjoy 
a country walk on a soft summer’s evening! 
How much less does the thought strike us 
as we hurry along our crowded London streets 
with the blazing shops on either side, and the 
rush of traffic rolling past us! And yet it is 
true the dead are with us everywhere. They 
who loved once as we love now, who had 
their interests and their lives very much like 
those we have, Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
Normans, were men and women like our- 
selves. 

This remembrance came strongly over us 
at the sea-side once. A high green hill rose 
above the sea and there we used to climb on 
the sweet afternoons, and the air laden 
with the scent of clover blew softly over our 
faces as we watched the white-winged ships 
sailing up the Channel. The grass was 
growing scantily, in some spots indeed the 
white glitter of bits of spar caught the eye. 
Rough grass-grown hillocks were scattered 
about. Here once stood a British village. 
Long years ago bright eyes looked for the 
incoming of the leather-covered fishing 
boats from this height, and old women bade 
children drive the kine to pasturage in the 
green valley below; and two miles away 
are the Barrows. One day careful hands 
removed their green turf, and this was what 
they found: a husband and wife—face to 
face they lay, and with their hands still 
clasped tight. Ah! how they loved. All 
in all to each other; death could not divide 
them, and there quietly they rest together. 

The next was this: a mother with her 
little child. Poor little thing! did it waste 
away in her faithful arms? or did a swift 
disease mercifully spare her that agony and 
take her away with that little one ? 

Another time we spent our summer holi- 
day at a village embosomed within northern 
hills, where keen air brings invigoration to 
weary work-worn folk, and straying idly down 
a country road to the river’s bank we paused 
surprised. A Roman altar was placed at the 





turning of the road, and this was its inscrip- 
tion— 

“ Verbeizx sacrum Clodius fronto Pref. Coh. II. Lingon.” 
More than fourteen hundred years ago, the 
memorial was raised near the swift river from 
whose angry waters the Roman soldier had 
been saved, and a brave heart turned in 
gratitude to a power above its own—a power 
which had loved him and whom he longed 
to thank. Where is the warm heart now? 
Probably its dust forms part of the old 
encampment upon which we sat to copy out 
his words. Or as we wander through the 
aisles of this old cathedral and listen to the 
organ, as its notes rise jubilant in the high 
roof, and watch the sunshine fall in coloured 
patches through the painted windows on 
pillar and pavement, who dreams that down 
in the oldest foundations a strange secret is 
built in? Not long ago these foundations 
had to be examined for repairs, and an 
enormous stone, nine feet long, was found to 
be in truth a coffin, and there the skeletons 
of four girls were found packed tightly toge- 
ther; their long hair still perfect, and fora 
moment the outline of. their forms could be 
seen. Why were they thus hidden far away, 
so carefully cemented in one grave, and so 
built up that none would guess human bones 
were hidden behind the rough stone wall ? 

These secrets of life and death we shall 
never unravel. No more than the internal 
life of our brothers and sisters, or our dearest 
friends. But death does not horrify us on 
the dry land, perhaps because we come as it 
were constantly face to face with it. It is 
known. Everything we see lives and dies ; the 
flowers blossom then fade, the leaves come out 
then fall. Our friends leave us, but we know 
all which dies around us will live again. They 
are of the present—so are we. They are 
passing away with us, and as we move onward 
together we also pass to a higher life—a fairer 
and a brighter. Reader! let the thought 
that we are but units in a mighty host which 
has for ages been marching gravewards im- 
plant in our souls also the recollection that 
life and death are not quite bound up in us— 
the children of to-day—but that others have 
felt and suffered and joyed as we do. Let 
us cultivate a wider sympathy for our fellow- 
units, a more vivid interest in their concerns, 
a more tender compassion for their faults, 
remembering that their day and ours will 
soon be past, and so grow to think less of 
ourselves and our own little selfish interests, 
thus becoming somewhat more fit for the 
eternal life, and for that land where there 


| shall be no more sea. 
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JACOB. 
A Study of Divine Grace. 

By THE Rev. H. MARTYN HART, M.A. 
“The God of Jacob is our refuge.” 


OW infinitely hopeful is the name “the 
God of Jacob!” It is from no sense 

of satisfaction in the character of the man 
that the Great Father of Mankind would be 
known by this name; rather is it as a physi- 
cian might be known in connection with 


some dreadful disease and its complete cure. | 


As in such a name would be the physician’s 
honour and the sufferer’s hope, so in this 
name is seen what is the true glory of God 
and the hope of the world. 

The facts narrated concerning Jacob are 
few and far between. Apparently when a 
youth, we find him in the family tent, just 
sitting down to a savoury bowl of pottage 
when Esau enters. His brother has been 


opinion. 


hunting, he has returned unsuccessful, and, 
having fasted long, is consequently unusually 
irritable and reckless. 

Naturally enough, he asks his brother to 
share with him the lentil broth ; and now we 
learn the jealousy which fills Jacob’s heart. 
The brothers were twins, and yet it seems 
that admittedly the birthright belonged to 
Esau, and it also seems that Jacob had not 
quietly acquiesced in his brother’s right, but 
that he had contemplated sharing, if not | 
entirely possessing, the inheritance. From — 
what we know of Isaac’s love for Esau, we 
may well believe that this dispute had been 
definitely settled by the father’s expressed 
In Esau’s mood, the cold and cal- 
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culating Jacob sees an opportunity of induc- 
ing him to part with the coveted birthright ; 
and so anxious was he, that he made his 
generous, though reckless, brother swear that, 
in return for the “ mess of pottage,” he would 
give up the inheritance. Here Jacob shows 
himself as a mere bargain-maker. 

We turn away from that scene with none 
of the pleasantest opinions of Jacob’s charac- 
ter. And now years pass away, and when 
in middle life, even when seventy-seven years 
old, we find Jacob taking advantage of the 
blindness of his old father, and by a course 
of such deceit as has seldom, if ever, been 
paralleled in the sad annals of human per- 
fidy, gaining by appalling wickedness the 
blessing from a father whom he supposed to 
be dying. We watch him leave the encamp- 
ment at Hebron without one expression of 
regret—nay, his very permission to go was 
obtained from Isaac by another lie. 

The third night he is sleeping on the hill- 
side close to Luz. Cunning people are al- 
ways suspicious; he would not trust him- 
self to the Canaanites in the town ; he slept 
in the woods which clothe the sides of the 
valley, with a stone for his pillow. 

No one would venture to say that that 
man was areligious man. As far as we have 
his character before us, it is without one re- 
deeming trait, except, perhaps, there are 
traces of love to his mother. The name of 
God, as far as we know, has not been upon 
his lips, except when he ventured to use the 
great name, which was “the fear of his 
father,” to support his deceit. 

And yet, wicked as he was, that God who 
wills not the death of a sinner, saw that 
Jacob was capable of change, and therefore 
He dealt with him. The strata still crop out of 
the sides of the hill of Bethel, so as to give 
the hill profile the resemblance of mighty 
steps. It was the last impression on Jacob’s 
eye, and he dreamt of that hill-stair towering 
above him into heaven. God peopled his 
dream with angels, and then God’s own words 
reached him from the light into which the 
angels went! He seems touched, but not 
softened ; “he is greatly afraid,’ and he 
says “he knew not that God was” in that 
place, and one feels inclined to add, if he had 
known it, he would have sooner trusted him- 
self to sleep in Luz. 

How cold and bargaining is his rejoinder 
to the gracious and magnificent promise—he 
will trust God provided God helps him in 
his straits! There is no heartiness, no 
real surrender of himself, no shame, no offer 
to go back to Hebron and pour out a broken 





heart in asking his father’s and his brother’s 
forgiveness. No, he is expecting much, and 
of that much he promises a liberal tenth—a 
promise, too, he never kept till the time 
when he had become a changed man. Heis 
a bargain-maker with God—amid the hopeful 
light of angels’ wings, the solemn silence of 
the Eternal. 

Nor had he, apparently, altered when he 
left Laban’s service, where he had had, for 
twenty years, his own measure meted out to 
him, craft for craft, cunning for cunning. 
When he left Syria, his family were idola- 
tors, and they were following his own ex- 
ample. His favourite wife stole the house- 
hold gods of her father, and then she told 
him a lie to hide them! 

Now God commands him to go to Bethel. 
Though it was the place of the forgotten vow, 
we hear nothing of sorrow, or humble, renewed 
dedication. But only one craven thought 
fills his heart—the fear of Esau! He had 
not even enough faith to argue that if God 
told him to go to Bethel, he would surely 
arrive there in safety, and therefore, some 
way or other, he would be preserved from 
Esau’s just wrath. 

Of course it may be said this is a very 
improbable view of a man’s character with 
whom God dealt so intimately. But miracles 
—and the revelation of God is a miracle— 
do not necessarily convert men. Balaam was 
not saved, Judas was not saved, Malchus, as 
far as we know, was not saved. It is the 
law, as enunciated by the Lord Jesus Him- 
self, that it the ordinary means—Moses and 
the Prophets—will not arrest men, even a 
preacher from the dead cannot. The story 
is given to show the marvellous patience of 
God with one so slow of heart to believe. 

But twenty years of hard discipline cannot 
pass over a man and leave him untouched. 
Jacob was now close upon one hundred years 
old, and the voices of his heart had gradu- 
ally become silent, and when the great fear 
came upon him he trembled. Esau was 
coming with four hundred men—no other 
word did the messenger bring back, there 
was nothing to indicate his brother’s in- 
tention—and of course a guilty conscience 
feared the worst. 

If there be a soft and tender place in a 
heart, it is generally enlarged by sorrow. 
Apparently, years ago, the only pleasant 
feature in his character was love to his 
mother. That tenderness his love for Rachel 
and his children had nurtured, and it had 
glowed the more because of the cold winds to 
which, for twenty years, he had been exposed. 
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So it seemed that more for “ the mother 
and the little ones” he feared than even for 
himself. His character had improved, and 
now, what can he do, where can he turn? He 
cannot cope with four hundred armed men. 
He has only one refuge. It was the refuge 
which is always open. The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower; the righteous runneth 
into it, and is safe.” But, alas! a man who 
has made no religious profession in his 
family finds it a very difficult matter to begin. 
How many a man would have family prayers, 
if he dare but make a-beginning! It was 
a meaning requirement which caused the 


cleansed leper not to go to his own tent for | 


seven days. It is easy to be religious any- 
where but at home. It was so, that when 
Jacob felt he must meet God, and beseech 
His help, he could not call his household 
about him to join with him in supplication. 
But alone, he recrossed the Jabbok, and 
there, unseen by any human eye, he cast his 
burden on the Lord. God was ready to 
draw near to him—far closer than he ex- 
pected, and as an angel wrestled with him all 
night. At length, with a disjointed hip, he 
would wrestle no longer; and it was then, 
when he could only helplessly cling, that he 
prevailed. 

The morning rose upon Jacob with new- 
ness of life. No man can deal as closely 
with God as he had dealt and remain an 
unchanged man. Jacob that night was what 
we call converted ; he was a changed cha- 
racter, and, to indicate that great change, God 
altered his name. He was to be henceforth 
called Israel. 

One hundred years of habit is not easily 
broken. He passed over the river again, 
and came to his company. How he ex- 
plained his lameness, or whether he told 
them of what had transpired since last he 
saw them, we know not. But one thing is 
clear—he said nothing of having now a new 
name. He did not say he was a changed 
man, and was going to live a new life. Esau 
met him, and his fears proved groundless. 
Now he ought to have gone up to Bethel. 
What hindered him? The ungodliness of 
his family. He had set them a bad example 
all his life, and they had all followed it; 
there was no fear of God amongst them. 
Israel felt, with the horror of that pressure 
still upon him, that he dare not take his 
family to Beth-el—the house of God, the 
gate of heaven—until they were in a fit state 
to worship so great and terrible a God. To 
hasten his determination God appeared to 
him again, and commanded him to take his 








name Israel, and use it; which was, to make 
an open profession that he was going from 
henceforth to serve God. This he did, and 
began to “ order his household after him,” by 
collecting all the strange gods, the idols, 
and making the daughters of the tribe give 
up their finery, their earrings, and he buried 
them in the earth beneath the oak in his 
own field in Shechem. ‘Then he went up to 
Bethel to worship. Yes, a man may so 
“order his household” that they may have 
family prayers and go to church; he may 
repress this and command that, but he 
cannot alter hearts and habits which have 
grown with years of growth. Jacob’s sons 
had not met God, and they remained as their 
father’s example had made them, 

But I take it to be the great lesson of 
this last history of Genesis, to show that the 
effects of a past bad example may be undone, 
the misspent time may be redeemed. If this 
were not possible, what a burden of sorrow a 
man who had turned round with his face 
heavenwards would carry to his grave! 
Israel saw} the wickedness of his sons; 
Dinah’s disgrace, Simeon and Levi's trea- 
cherous cruelty, Reuben’s shameful sin—all 
fell upon his heart; but the record only 
says of the one, “And Jacob held his peace,” 
and of the other, “And Israel heard it.” 
Very different would have been his action if 
those troubles had come upon him before he 
was at Penuel. 

Seeing that his sons were unfit to carry 
down the great spiritual blessings which God 
had given to his fathers, he determines to 
make Joseph his heir. This boy had only 
known Israel; he was not old enough to 
remember much of Jacob. His father pro- 
claimed his intention by the coat with long 
sleeves which he gave Joseph to wear, indicat- 
ing that he was to be the gentleman of the 
family. He was to do no work. No wonder 
this aroused the jealousy of his brethren ; 
and, finally, having an opportunity of getting 
rid of him, they sold him into Egyptian 
slavery. When Adoni-bezek sat looking 
at his bleeding hands and feet after they 
had cut off his thumbs and great toes, he 
applied to himself a great law of God, “ As 
I have done, so hath God requited me.” 
Most sins carry with them their own punish- 
ment. The craft with which Jacob had 
cheated his father showed itself in his whole 
nature ; his sons had learnt the lesson, and 
now they use craftiness in turn, and how 
hard and villainous a set of men they were 
you may reckon, when they could sit down 
to eat bread upon the edge of the well into 
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which they had cast their brother, and then | angry feelings towards the father’s favourite. 
deliberately watch the heart-broken grief of | One more trial establishes his growing con- 
their father for days, nay, for years, and|viction. His silver cup is placed in Benja- 
not one amongst them would come forward | min’s sack, and the steward of his house is 
with the palliating truth ! sent after the brothers, with the order that 
But Israel lived on a consistent and a holy | he in whose sack the cup was found should 
life. There is no preaching like that of ex- | remain in Egypt a bond-slave to the grand 
ample ; that must tell sooner or later, and in | vizier. Here was an admirable opportunity 
seventeen years the example of the father|to have got rid of Benjamin, had they 
had changed the sons. been so minded. But they all return, and 
When in the ninth year of Joseph’s reign | Judah, in language whose touching pathos 
in Egypt his brethren presented themselves | has never been equalled, besought the “lord 
before him as grand vizier, there was only one | of the country” for his brother’s freedom. 
question to be solved ere he could bring them This was proof enough, the men were no 
down to enjoy the good of the land of Egypt, | longer the sons of Jacob; they were, as the 
and that question was, ‘‘ Were the sons of | record styles them, the sons of Israel. The 
Jacob the same jealous, unscrupulous, violent | consistent example of a pious father had 
men they used to be?” To devise a mode | been, by God’s grace, the means of influenc- 
of solving this query, Joseph “ put them in| ing his family; the past was undone, and 
ward ” for three days, when, having completed | now Israel could say, “I have ordered my 
his plan, he ordered them to be brought | household after me.” And if the powerful 
before him. influence of Israel’s holy life needs a further 
He felt that after his supposed death, Jacob | confirmation, we have it in the love of the 
would probably make Benjamin his heir. | Egyptian people. They followed his coffin 
Had these men managed to get rid of Ben- | far on its way to Machpelah ; and when the 
jamin, as they had got rid of him? He} “very great company, all the servants of 
would send them back to bring his younger | Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the 
brother, that he might see him for himself.| elders of the land of Egypt, with chariots 
How money-loving they used tobe! Joseph} and horsemen,” came to the theshing-floor 
ordered, therefore, that their money should | of Atad, they “‘mourned” with no hireling 
be returned in their sacks’ mouth. cries, but “ with a great and sore lamenta- 
In due time they returned, bringing both | tion.” 
their younger brother and their money—facts| Egypt had lost a friend, nay, more than a 
which spoke to their improved condition. | friend ; from amidst them had passed a great 
At the feast to which Joseph invited them | and holy man, whose godly life had been a 
he ordered that five times more dishes! power for good and an object of affection 
should be placed before Benjamin, giving | throughout all the land of Egypt. 
him a greater choice, and honouring him| Such are the triumphs. What testimony 
above the others. Joseph watched and list-| of grace—a mystery and a hope—is this 
ened; but no look, no word of jealousy, | name of our God, “the God of Jacob”— 
escaped them. It was evident they had no | “the God of Jacob is our refuge”! 





‘“FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE.” 


Glimpses of the Marbels of the Human Frame. 
By Miss CHESSAR. 


II.—NERVES AND THEIR WORK. 


NIMALS, it has been said, differ from | they can feel, and they can move, and so are 
plants in being able to feel and to move | called animals. Man, who in one sense is 
by the action of their will. Many animals | only “a little lower than the angels,” in 
have, it is true, a very small amount of feel- | another sense is merely the highest of all the 
ing, and many have very little power of | animal creation ; and he too feels and moves. 
moving as they choose. The lovely sea-| True, he does much more; he wills, and 
anemones which we find waving their arms | thinks, and reasons; he recognises the ex- 
in the rock-pools on the coast feel very little, | istence of a Power mightier than his own, 
and cannot move from place to place ; but | and he adores and worships. 
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We want now to consider the way in which | it sends out its orders also by means of 
we feel and move. If we wish to move from | nerves. In the case of the burn which has 
place to place, as soon as the thought comes | been mentioned, a telegram of pain has gone 
into our head, we move our legs, our arms, | from the finger tips to the brain, and a tele- 
our whole body, as a result of the thought. | gram has been despatched by the brain to 
Sometimes, however, the movement is not | all the muscles needed to move the hand: 
brought about by a thought, but by a feeling. | “ Pain, not to be endured; hand, to be at 
If a man without knowing it were to put his | once removed.” The messages thus brought 
hand on a hot stove, the feeling of heat | are protective ; they tell the brain that mis- 
would make him lift up his hand suddenly. | chief is being done, and the brain interferes 
But what has happened to him in the mean- | to prevent it. If the pain be, however, one 
time? Twothings. He has had a feeling | that is being inflicted for good, as the pain 
of painful heat ; and the feeling has caused | which a lancet in a surgeon’s hand would 
him to move his hand. Now, if we were to | give, our brain receives the message of the 
examine the skin of the hand, possibly we | suffering limb, but replies, “ Bear the pain.” 
might find a blister, if the iron had been very | Sometimes we read that an accident has 
hot. The skin which rises up in a blister | happened to a telegraph wire, and it is 
may be cut without our feeling any pain. | broken. Then we know no messages can 
But if by chance the point of the scissors | pass along it; neither from out-post to head 
were to touch the skin which is underneath | station, nor from head station to out-post. 
the blister, a sharp feeling of pain would | It is so, also, with our nerves. If by any 
come, and we should probably jerk the hand | chance a great nerve were cut through, all 
away. We see now that the message of pain | the parts below the cut through which the 
begins under the outer skin. In the inner | branches of that nerve run would be with- 
skin there are small beginnings of nerves. | out both feeling and power of controlling 
The prick of a needle brings blood and causes | its movement. Suppose the nerve which 
pain, because a capillary and also the end of | runs down the inner portion of the arm 
a nerve have been wounded by it. From | | by the elbow to the little and ring-finger 
the little nerve ends very small nerve fibres | to be the one injured, then we might cut or 
can be traced; and these—as several little | burn these fingers, but we should feel no pain. 
strings are twisted together to make one | The message ~ would only go from the ends 
thicker string—are found uniting together to | of the nerves so far as the place where the 
form cords or nerves, which grow larger as | nerve was cut; the central office of the brain 
more fibres come together. In the case of | would not receive it—would not be conscious 
the hand these nerves run up the arm, pass | of it, and we should feel no pain. This 
into the body at the shoulder, and, in the | shows that it is the brain which is the centre 
end, pass into the great nerve which runs | of our feeling. Moreover, a message might be 
through our spine, and which is called the | sent from the brain bidding the muscles that 
spinalcord. The nerves of the legs are joined | move these fingers lift them away; but that 
to the lower part of this cord, and those from | message, too, would not reach its destination 
the trunk of the body to the central parts | because of the cut, and we should say that 
of its length. At the top of it there is the | the power of movement was gone. When 
great nerve mass of the brain, which lies in | injury to a nerve has taken away the power 
the skull. of feeling and the power of voluntary motion 

The nerves have now been spoken of as | from any part of the body, we say that part 
coming to the spinal cord and the brain from | is paralyzed. Pressure upon a nerve will for 
all parts of the body ; but we may also speak | a time produce a feeling of deadness. We 
of them, if we choose, as going out from | know the dead feeling in the leg when we 
the brain and spinal cord. To use a com-| have been sitting so as to press on the 
mon and very true figure of speech, the | nerve that runs down the leg, and the feeling 
brain is like a great central telegraph office. ! of “pins and needles,” which becomes more 
Lines of communication go out from the | acute when we try to move the leg. 
central office all over the country, which not} The message along the nerves moves very 
only bring messages to the centre from the | slowly as compared with one sent by a real 
outlying stations, but take messages out} telegraph. The proof of the comparative 
again. Our brain is the head office, in more | slowness with which the message is carried 
senses than one. It receives news of what | is this, that while the messages are being 
is going on in the outer world by means of | taken to the brain from the hand and back 
messages which the nerves bring to it; and | again the time is long enough to let the fingers 
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be blistered. This happens if we are not 
looking at the hand when we put it down. If 
we know that we are going to put the hand 
on something hot we can make the action so 
quick that no harm ensues, as can be seen 
when a woman touches an iron to see whether 
it is hot enough to be used for ironing the 
clothes. 

‘ But,” it will be said, “ how is it that, if it 
is the brain which feels, our head is not con- 
tinually aching? We hurt our hand, and our 
hand feels.” This is one of those things 
which seem to be, and which in reality are 
not. A little thinking on what has just been 
said will show that our hand, if ever so much 
injured, only feels when the nerve communi- 
cation is uninterrupted between it and the 
brain. But the fact that we seem to feel it 
in the hand or whatever part has been injured 
is quite true, and is expressed in the follow- 
ing phrase, that the brain refers all sensations 
to the ends of the nerves. This is so much 
the case that when a man has lost his 
arm or leg through accident, if anything 
makes the cut nerve ache, he will tell you 
that his arm or his leg aches still, although 
it is cut off. The fact that the pains seem to 
be felt by the injured part serves to protect 
us, and the brain is not wearied directly by 
the pains of the body. 

Some of our nerves are told off for special 
service. They have one thing only to do, 
and that thing we are bound to see that they 
are trained to do well. Such are the nerves 
of sight, of hearing, of taste, and of smell. 
These all have special work to do, and they 
do that and no other, so that we have clear 
messages brought by them. What sources 
of pleasure and of instruction are thus opened 
to us! 

By far the greater number of the nerves of 
our body have, however, two kinds of work 
to do. By the same nerve messages are sent 
both to and from the brain and the spinal 
cord. But the messages are of different 
kinds ; and, marvellous to relate, they pass 
into the spinal cord and the brain by different 
parts of the same nerve. When the brain 
and the spinal cord are examined it is found 
that nerve matter is of two kinds, different in 
structure, and different also in colour. These 
are called the grey matter, and the white 
matter. It has been found that, beyond 
doubt, the messages of feeling (sensory mes- 
sages as they are called) go to the brain by 
the grey matter; and the messages ordering 
motion to take place (motor messages) are 
carried out from the brain by the white 
matter. It is just as if two telegraph wires 





lay side by side, and each carried messages in 
only one direction. In the brain and spinal 
cord the two kinds of nerve matter can be 
seen quite distinctly, and so they can in what 
are called the beginnings or roots of the 
ordinary nerves that convey messages of both 
kinds. As we trace these nerves away from 
their roots, however, the grey and the white 
matters get so much mixed up that we cannot 
distinguish them. It is none the less likely, 
however, that even in these ordinary nerves 
the different sorts of messages keep to their 
own different means of conveyance. Is there 
not here a marvellous order to be observed? 
The messages can run side by side without 
interfering with each other. In this telegraph 
there needs be no “clearing of the lines” 
from one kind of message that the other kind 
may go forward. A singular result of this 
doubleness of the nerves, as we may call it, 
is, that one part of a nerve may be rendered 
powerless by injury or disease, while the 
other part still remains in working order. 
Thus if the white root of a nerve be injured, 
the power of feeling remains, while that of 
motion is gone in all the parts to which the 
branches of that nerve are sent. If the grey 
root be injured, the power of motion remains, 
but feeling is gone. 

When a message is sent along one set of 
nerves to the brain it may give rise to action 
in a totally different set of nerves from that 
by which the message has been conveyed. 
For instance, a sudden, sharp noise is heard, 
and as a result the hearers start ; some, per- 
haps, scream. Here a message of sound has 
gone by the nerve of hearing to the brain. 
It has gone so sharply and suddenly that it 
has set in motion the nerves which have 
jerked the muscles all over the body, and 
caused us to start. Now here the brain has 
acted by itself so to speak. The impulse set 
going in one pair of nerves, those of hearing, 
has been carried on into a great number of 
other nerves, and the will has had nothing to 
do with it. It is as if one end of a long 
row of marbles or a long string of beads had 
been pushed, and the impulse had been 
carried all through them. But the peculiar 
character of this action is, that the brain has 
changed a message of sensation into a mes- 
sage of motion by its own act. We can 
control the jerk of our muscles a little perhaps, 
and certainly, unless our merves are very 
unhealthily sensitive, we can control the 
scream; but we cannot prevent the jerk— 
that is a thing which the brain has set going 
on its own account. This brain power of 
turning one kind of message into another 
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without the intervention of the will is one of | 
our highest gifts. Because we possess this we | 
can be trained to do certain actions as a result 
of receiving certain impressions ; and though 
at first the process of causing the action to fol- 
low the sensation is a slow one, yet the two 
may be done one immediately after the other 
again and again, till at last the one will follow 
the other without our thinking about it at all. 
The soldier who falls into certain positions 
as soon as he hears certain sounds, acts 
almost like a machine when he has learned 
his drill, though he went through much hard 
work when he was taught. We see the black 
marks on this page, and (if we read aloud) 
we utter certain sounds which we have been 
taught to produce when we see these signs. 
The nerve of sight conveys a message to the 
brain, and all the nerves which set the tongue 
and organs of speech in motion are there- 
upon made to act. Look at a child learning 
to read; see how slowly he perceives the 
differences of form in the signs, and by what 
distinct efforts of will he has to set his voice- 
organs into the proper positions to produce 
the sounds which he is told to associate with 
these signs. This power of the brain to be 
trained to produce mechanically—z.e. with- 
out our having to at all consider—certain 
movements as the result of certain messages 
sent to it, and to learn to do this quite cer- 
tainly, lies at the foundation of all education. 
The brain—the great centre of the nervous 
system—has a very important and valuable 
assistant in the spinal cord, the great nerve 
which runs out from the brain down the canal 
in the centre of our spine. All the nerves 
from the legs, the arms, and most of those 
from the trunk, are united to the spinal cord, 
If any injury has happened to the spine, 
through accident or disease, so that the 
spinal cord ceases to act, all the parts below 
the injury would be, as has been already 
said, paralyzed; and no messages could go 
either from the legs to the brain or from the 
brain to the legs. It would seem, therefore, 
that all power of feeling and of motion would 
be quite gone; and so far as connection with 
the brain and real feeling are concerned, that 
is true. Any injury inflicted on the feet 
would send no message to the brain, and 
would not be felt. But, if the feet be pinched 





or tickled, a message does go up the nerves 





of the leg as far as the spinal cord, and when 
it reaches that, the impulse passes out of that 
part of the nerve which generally conveys 
sensation into that part which generally gives 
orders of motion, and the tickling or pinching 
is followed by jerking of the legs. The 
movement of our legs in walking and va- 
rious other actions of our body are con- 
trolled by the spinal cord without giving 
trouble to the brain. If it were not so, every 
walk that we take would need so much think- 
ing that it would be a labour instead of a 
pleasure. As it is, we can use our brain for 
thinking while we walk, and, in fact, our legs 
carry us, as though they had power to think 
for us, wherever we want to go. 

The brain itself, the ruler of all, is a mar- 
vellous structure ; the nature and uses of its 
various parts being, as yet, far from fully 
understood. One part of the brain, however, 
gives rise to all the nerves which bring to the 
brain messages as to hearing and taste, which 
move the tongue and throat, and which help 
to control the heart, the stomach, and other 
internal organs. Another part has for its great 
office the control of the balance of the body, 
and the action of this part is disturbed when 
a man has “ put an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains.” But lying actually 
above all these, and in man covering and ex- 
tending over them all, is that great part of the 
brain which is the means by which we exer- 
cise our powers of thinking, feeling, and will- 
ing. How it does that, we know not. All 
we know is that when this highest part of the 
brain is injured, our mental powers are les- 
sened—they are destroyed, lost. Fibres from 
the lower part of our brain pass into this 
higher part, and it is certain that the action of 
this higher part of the brain can interfere to 
control the actions of the inferior portions. 
What a lesson are we hereby taught! Man’s 
higher brain power gives him control over 
the impulses which he has in common with 
the lower animals. He can rule over 
these, and he is bound to do so if he wishes 
to attain that higher life to which his calling 
as a Christian requires him to aspire. The 
whole structure of our nerves and the control 
under which they are placed point out that 
we are bound to “ strive for the mastery” over 
our lower impulses, and to attain kingship in 
that kingdom of God that is within us. 
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THE TWO PATHS: 


Via Dolorosa and Via Giojosz. 


By 


Y Master, they have wronged Thee and Thy love: 
They only told me I should find the path 

A Via Dolorosa all the way. 

Even Thy sweetest singers only sang 
Of pressing onward through the same sharp thorns 
With bleeding footsteps; through the chill, dank mist, 
Following and struggling till they reach the light, 
“The rest, the sunshine of the Far Beyond. 
The anthems of the pilgrimage were set 
In most pathetic minors, exquisite, 
Yet breathing sadness more than any praise. 
Thy minstrels let the fitful breezes make 
4Eolian moai.s on their entrusted harps, 
Until the listeners thought that this was all 
‘The music Thou hadst given. And so the steps 
That halted where the two ways met and crossed, 
The broad and narrow, turned aside in fear, 
Thinking the radiance of their youth must pass 
In sombre shadows if they followed Thee ; 
Hearing afar such echoes of one strain— 
The cross, the tribulation, and the toil, 
The conflict, and the clinging in the dark! 
‘What wonder that the dancing feet were stayed 
From entering the only path of peace ! 

Maviter, forgive them! Tune their harps anew 
And put a new song in their mouths for Thee! 


Lord Jesus, Thou hast trodden once for all 
The Via Dolorosa, and for us ! 
No artist-power or minstrel-gift may tell 
The cost to Thee of each unfaltering step, 
When love that passeth knowledge led Thee on, 
Faithful and true to God, and true to us. 

And now, belovéd Lord, Thou callest us 
To follow Thee, and we will take Thy word 
About the path which Thou hast marked for us. 
Narrow indeed it is: who does not choose 
The narrow track upon the mountain-side, 
With ever-widening view, and freshening air, 
And honeyed heather, rather than the road, 
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With smoothest breadth of dust, and loss of view, 
Soiled blossoms not worth gathering, and the noise 
Of wheels instead of silence of the hills, 

Or music of the waterfalls? Oh, why 

Should they misrepresent Thy words, and make 
‘* Narrow ” synonymous with “ very hard ” ? 
For Thou, Divinest Wisdom, Thou hast said 
Thy ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 

Thy paths are peace; and that the path of him 
Who wears Thy perfect robe of righteousness 

Is as the light that shineth more and more 

Unto the perfect day! And Thou hast given 
An olden promise, rarely quoted now, 

Because it is too bright for our weak faith : 

“If they obey and serve Him, they shall spend 
Days in prosperity, and they shall pass 

All because Zhy days 


Were full of sorrow, and Thy lonely years 


Their years in pleasures.” 


Were passed in grief’s acquaintance—all for us ! 


Master, I set my seal that Thou art true! 
Of Thy good promise not one word hath failed, 
And I would send a ringing challenge forth 
To all who know Thy name, to come and tell 
Thy faithfulness to every written word, 
Thy loving-kindness crowning all the days ; 
To say and sing with me, ‘ The Lord is good ; 
His mercy is for ever, and His truth 
Is written on each page of all my life!” 

Yes! there zs tribulation, but Thy power 
Can blend it with rejoicing. There are thorns, 
But they have kept us in the blessed way, 
The king’s highway of holiness and peace. 
And there 7s chastening, but the Father’s love 
Flows through it; and would any trusting heart 
Forego the chastening, and forego the love ? 
And every step leads on to “ more and more : 
From strength to strength thy pilgrims pass, and sing 
The praise of Him who leads them on and on, 


From glory unto glory even now. 
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THE WORKMAN’S WHIRLPOOL. 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


ECENT discussions—parliamentary and | 
other—anent the proposal to introduce | 

“the Gothenburg system” into England ; 
recent remarks of various of the judges of | 
the land upon the direct connection found | 
to exist between drukenness and drinking 
habits, and crimes of violence ; recent com- | 
mentaries, upon statistics of drink consump- 
tion—these and other circumstances pointing | 
to the same conclusions, would seem to | 
indicate the approach of a special stirring of | 
the public mind upon the great drink 
question. Nor is this to be wondered at ; 
the question is one of such fearful import- 
ance, that the contemplation of it must 
exercise the mind and sadden the soul of all 
who either love their fellow-men, or take any | 


interest in the immediate or future welfare | 


of this great nation. By those who are dis- 


posed to treat the drink question on leave- | 


alone principles, it is often said that the 
statements put forth as to the magnitude of 
the national evil of drunkenness are sensa- 
tional. It is pointed out that but a gene- 
ration or two back, a recognised standard of 
a man’s prowess was the number of bottles 
he could “carry ;” that it was a common 
thing for those who were by courtesy styled 
gentlemen to drink till they fell helpless 
under the table ; and that drunkenness was 
rather the rule than the exception, and was 
rather approved of than merely tolerated. 
But now, continue those who use the argu- 
ment we are dealing with, we have altered all 
this. The drinking habits once considered 
creditable are now held to be shameful ; and 
drunkenness, if even yet not altogether un- 
known, is at any rate vastly diminished in 
“society.” That such is the case none can 
admit more rejoicingly than do we ; and we 


as readily admit that any statement that | 


implied that no such particular reform in the 
matter of drunkenness had taken place, 
would be sensational. But that one of a 
hundred drinking customs has disappeared 
does not alter the facts that others pre- 
viously unknown have meanwhile been estab- 
lished, and that increase in the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks has gone on in a ratio 
relatively greater than increase of population. 
That the more absolute and publicly appa- 
rent forms of drunkenness have a tendency 
to gravitate more exclusively towards “the 
lower orders” we can well believe, even 





though we have never seen any statistical 
VII. n.s. 


or other definite demonstration to that effect. 
It is quite natural that it should be so, 
simply because less has been done in their 
case than in the case of any other section of 
society, to altogether remove, or favourably 
modify the inducements, or rather enforce- 
ments, to drink, by which they are  sur- 
rounded. 

Our daily duties taking us into the homes 
and haunts of the lower orders, we of neces- 
sity see a great deal of the drunkenness pre- 
vailing among them, and of the sin, sorrow, 
suffering, and brutalisation that are its inevit- 
able resultants. It is, therefore, not from any 
want of knowledge either of the nature or 
extent of drink-created evil, that we say that 
we never hear unqualified condemnation 
poured out upon the wretched drunkards 
without feeling that some measure of injus- 
tice is being done them. ‘They are entitled, 
not as a matter of sentiment only, but as a 
matter of right, to pity and help, as well 
as to condemnation; if they are sinners 
they are also victims. Have those who are 
uttering their condemnation of the low-life 
drunkard ever thoughtfully considered the 
subject, ever attempted to search out the 
genesis or trace the development of the drink- 
ing habit? Have they 


*‘ Known the temptation, ere they judged the crime?” 


We fancy not! It is a terrible thing to 
say, but as true as terrible, that a large 
proportion of the English poor are born 
to drink, just as the Esquimaux are born 
with a taste for food specially suited to an 
Arctic climate, or the Fijian to consider the 
shedding of blood not a crime but a glory, 
and the killing of the decrepit, maimed, and 
sick among themselves, a desirable practice. 
The general customs of their country, and 
their own immediate environments, physical, 
sccial, and moral, make a love of intoxicating 
diinks as natural in the English poor as a 
love of wholesome food. They inherit a 
drinking strain by hereditary transmission, 
and take a taint from the mother’s breast. 
They are born in a vitiated atmosphere, one 
of the.especial effects of which is in practice 
found to be, to create thirst and a craving 
for stimulants, and are brought up in locali- 
ties where all that should be best in social 
intercourse is interwoven with drinking 
customs. From the cradle to the grave they 
live, and move, and have their being in 
28 
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squalid regions wherein drink is king, holding 
his court in palaces, while his victims are 
housed—we cannot say homed—in noisome 
hovels; where one house in every dozen, 
perhaps, is devoted to the drink traffic ; and 
instead of mind, drink is the standard of the 
man—the best of good fellows, he who is the 
jolliest when in his cups, or the most liberal 
in standing treat ; the man of might, the one 
who in the phraseology of drinking circles is 
the greatest die-hard, that is to say, who can 
take more drink than others before reaching 
the last or “dead” stage of drunkenness. 
Now, if we consider the moulding power of 
our habitual surroundings, and the influences 
arising out of them, and then bear in mind 
the nature of the surroundings of which we 
have just been speaking, the wonder is that 
some living amid them are sober, not that 
the bulk of them are drinkers, and many 
drunkards. Drinking and drunkenness are 
induced and insisted upon by constitution 
and custom; the “plentiful lack” of all 
counteracting influence, and—if it is not a 
misuse of the word—honour ; for to drink is 
held to be the proper, and social and manly 
thing ; to abstain, the unworthy and milk- 
soppy. 

To put the matter more clearly let us 
adopt a more specific, a more individual 
form of illustration. Let us take the case of 
a child born in one of these localities it has 
become a fashion to speak of as rookeries— 
human rookeries. We will not take the 
extreme circumstances that tens of thou- 
sands of such cases would afford. We will 
put it that the father of the child is what 
in his own social circle would only be 
accounted a drinking, not a drunken man. 
His habitual drinking is restricted to an 
average of two pots of ale or porter a day, a 
quantity which he and his neighbours hold 
to be very moderate, and of a quality they 
suppose to be harmless, as they are quite 
unaware of the fact that a recent analysis of 
one hundred and nineteen specimens of ale 


| and porter sold over public-house counters 


in various parts of London, disclosed the fact 
“that a person who drinks two quarts of 
fourpenny ale or porter, consumes more 


, alcohol than is contained in half a pint of 
| brandy or whisky.” 


He only “breaks out,” 
or goes “‘on the spree” at intervals of from 
two to three months, and then only remains 
“on the drink” for from three days to a 
week; and on these occasions instead of 
beating his wife, smashing the furniture, and 
destroying clothing, merely insists upon the 
wife drinking with him, and on furniture 





being sold or clothes pledged for the where- 
withal to purchase drink. 


And as the father so is the mother, only a | 
moderate drinker—as such things are esti- | 
In the | 


mated among the “lower orders.” 
words of a song popular among those orders 
she “ likes a drop of good beer, she does,” 
and consumes her daily pint or two. She 
“likes her drops,” too—that is to say, drops 
of spirits, and notably gin—and takes them 
whenever “the money will run to it.” But 
it is only on festive and special occasions 
that she exceeds what she considers a sober 
allowance. When she speaks of gin as 
“‘ comfort,” she honestly believes that it is so, 
and flies to it as comfort in bodily pain or 
mental distress. 

Such are the parents ; such, or worse, have 
probably been their parents, and if there is 
anything in the doctrine of hereditary trans- 
mission, the child of such parents is almost 
certain to have a drinking taint in its blood, 
and it is born into environments that, if es- 
tablished solely to develop that taint, could 
not be more effective to that end than as a 
matter of fact they are. It first sees the 
light in a dirty and overcrowded room, of a 
dirty and overcrowded house, in a dirty and 
overcrowded street, forming part of a dirty 
and overcrowded rookery; a room that 
has to serve as living and sleeping-room 
for the parents and probably two or three 
other children, and the only outlook from 
which is upon a reeking backyard, where 
the chief object visible is the uncovered 
uncleansed tank that supplies the house 





with water, the mere look of which, not | 


to speak of its taste or odour, would afford 


no mean excuse for a resort to other forms | 


of drinkables. 


Its earliest breath is drawn | 


in a foul and drink-flavoured atmosphere ; | 


for this is a time when 
—except, of course, the infant—regard a 
liberal supply of “ comfort” as a prime neces- 
sity. This same comfort being esteemed a 
specific for most of the ills to which baby 


all concerned | 


flesh is more especially heir, the infant, when | 
labouring under these ills, is freely drenched | 


with it; and though the excuse sometimes 
put forward for an habitual drunkard, that he 


or she was weaned on gin, is spoken as a | 
grim joke, it is in the case of such a child as | 
we are here speaking of, merely an exag- | 
geration, and not a great one, of a literal | 


truth. 
So much for the days of helpless infancy. 
As the child reaches years of observation and 


remembrance, one of the sights with which | 


it becomes familiar is that of its father coming | 
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home drunk. At first the spectacle makes 
| it cower and whimper, but by repetition it 
| loses its horror, and the boy of eight or nine 
is found quite an accomplished hand in the 
| art of getting his drunken parent up-stairs, or 
| taking off his boots, or unloosening his collar, 
or the like. Nor are the scenes of drunken- 
ness witnessed within the walls of his own 
home the only or the worst ones with which 
he becomes acquainted. Let us take a walk 
down the street in which his parents live— 
and this, be it marked, is no imaginary 
picture, is only such an one as in the dis- 
charge of our duties we have had to look 
upon many atime and oft. It is a summer’s 
evening, and, wrought upon by the heat, the 
combination of evil odours to which the in- 
habitants have become acclimatised would 
strike upon a stranger as highly poiscnous, 
| would probably induce a sensation of faint- 
| ness in him, and suggest something spirituous 
by way of antidote and sustainment. The 
gin palaces at either corner are full, and the 
noise proceeding from them proclaims that 
the rival beershops almost facing each other 
| in the middle of the street are literally as 
well as metaphorically driving a “roaring” 
trade. At numbers of open windows—both 
| ground and upper—in the private houses 
men and women are seated drinking, the 
window-sills serving them as resting-places 
for their pots and glasses. A more numerous 
section than these have turned out of the 
houses and are seated on the pavement, 
some on chairs or stools, others on the bare 
Like their neighbours at the windows, 
they have their pots and glasses beside them, 
and are engaged in the general business of 


|| drinking. Children are to be seen passing 


to and fro with cans and bottles, while quite 
a host of them are disporting themselves in 
Some of these occasionally re- 
ceive a mark of parental or friendly notice in 
the shape of a gracious permission to “ have 
a sip ;” and it is no very unusual thing for a 
child to be permitted or encouraged to sip 
until it becomes intoxicated, and by its wild 
and senseless gambols makes sport for its 
elders, amongst most of whom such a pro- 
ceeding is simply regarded as “an excellent 
merry jest.” 

When one brought up among such scenes 
of drunkenness as these reaches man’s estate, 
he finds himself surrounded by drinking cus- 
toms that really make up a formidable social 
institution—an institution that it would re- 
quire considerable moral courage upon the 
part of any one to disregard, and that is irre- 
sistible to any one in whom an original con- 





stitutional predisposition to drink has been 
continuously fostered by his surroundings. 
When he gets employment he must pay a 
“footing” in drink. He is shown, and 
responds to, friendship, in drink—in sharing, 
or “‘ standing,” a pot of beer or goes of spirits. 
If he would be considered a good fellow, or 
indeed not a bad fellow, he must drink. If 
his work is of the casualty kind, he has often 
to go to the public-house as the most likely 
place to hear of chances of work; and has 
not unfrequently to bribe in drink to keep 
work when he has got it. If he is out of 
employment, and with his family—if he has 
one—is penniless and starving, sympathy for 
him is shown in drink, For one who would 
think to ask him to share a meal, a score 
would invite him to “have a glass,” or join 
them in the drinking of the pot wherein they 
“wish him luck.” This mode of treating 
men who are out of work is one of the most 
pernicious in the whole wide range of drink- 
ing customs. It is not merely that it keeps 
men loafing about public-houses when they 
should be looking for, and might be finding, 
work. When such hard times are upon a 
man, the bad drink does its bad office upon 
him more rapidly and certainly than it would 
do in times when he was in a position to 
obtain a sufficiency of food. There is 
drunkenness and drunkenness. The knowing 
in such matters discriminate the thing into 
four leading forms—leg drunkenness, head 
drunkenness, dead drunkenness, and mad 
drunkenness; and drinking “ upon an empty 
stomach” generally leads to this last and 
worst form of the malady. It is by the mad 
form that the hard-up workman is usually 
overtaken, when well-meaning friends, their 
good intentions turned to evil practice under 
the perverting influences of a baneful custom, 
have “treated” him not wisely, but too well. 
The man goes home mad drunk; his wife, 
made irritable by hunger perhaps, meets him 
with reproaches; and there results one of 
those deeds of savagery such as our news- 
papers constantly teem with, upon which 
judges indignantly comment, and which the 
legislature has in vain tried to suppress by 
penal enactments of increasing severity. In 
vain, too, will be all continued efforts, legis- 
lative or other, to grapple with this and 
the thousand and one other evils resulting 
from drink, unless they are founded upon 
some method that recognises and deals at 
large with those social customs and physical 
and material surroundings which as naturally 
and necessarily lead to drinking as does cause 
to effect. 
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The poor themselves seem to have a sort 
of dim consciousness of the deep-rootedness 
of the evil among them, and of its being a 
to-be-expected result of their environments. 
We have spoken of their saying about chil- 
dren being weaned upon gin, and in the 
same way they will speak pityingly of any 
especially habitual drunkard as “ poor old 
born-drunk ;” and if one of the born-drunk 
species is greeted with “ What, drunk again !” 
he (or she) will probably answer, “ No, it is 
the same old drunk!” And in their case 
such an answer would have a saddening 
degree of literal truthfulness in it, for one who 
in these circles comes to be ranked among 
the born-drunks will in all probability fre- 
quently be drunk—that is, never perfectly 
sober—for months at a stretch. The whole 
tone taken on the subject is to the effect 
that the drunkenness is the misfortune, not 
the fault, of the drunkard; that it comes to 
him just as any other disease or affliction 
might do. It is of course among those who 
are native and to the manner born, that the 
direful effects of the ring of drinking cus- 
toms by which the poor are surrounded are 
most extensively seen; but their deadly 
power, as a moral maelstrom, is perhaps most 
strikingly shown by the manner in which they 
drag down others, who, by the chances and 
changes of life, are drifted within the circle 
of their influence. All do not succumb ; 
the better influences of past times give some 
of them sufficient strength to resist the in- 
draught of the whirlpool. But many, sorrow- 
fully, many go down, falling to rise no more ; 
and in the whole range of ills that befall poor 
humanity, there is perhaps no more painful 
sight than that presented by a descent of this 
kind. ‘The doomed know and feel that they 
are being engulfed, and in their weak way 
struggle against their fate; but the suction 
of the evil customs is too strong for them, 
and they are drawn from depth to depth of 
drunkenness. 

We are not concerned here to dwell upon 
the horrors resulting from drinking; the 
enormous amount of crime, want, and misery 
that may be undoubtedly set down as drink- 
created. They make themselves but too un- 
mistakably felt in our national life, are but 
too well-known to all who ever give a thought 
to such matters. Our present purpose is to 
try to throw some ray of light upon the 
genesis of the greatest of all our social evils ; 
to endeavour to show how largely it is the 
result of pernicious customs that have been 
allowed to deeply imbed themselves in our 





social life—to become, indeed, to those | 


among whom drinking is most rife, a chief 
feature and law of social life. We have met 
some who profess to regard these customs 
lightly and laughingly, to see a comic side in 
them, and hold the plea of irresistible cus- 
tom as the merest excuse of willing drunkards. 
Such views we need scarcely say are as 
erroneous as they are mischievous or un- 
charitable, though they are doubtless natural 
enough to those—a tolerably numerous body 
nowadays — who either cultivate or ape 
cynicism, or those who agree with Tennyson’s. 
northern farmer that 


“The poor in a loomp is bad.” 


None who have had long or extensive ex- | 


perience among the poor, or have thought- 
fully considered their condition, will need to 
be told, or hesitate to believe, that the drink- 
ing customs prevailing among them, and into 
the midst of which they are born, are as 
powerful to enmesh as they are tragical in 
their results. 

Although the crusade against drink has. 
had so little of success to cheer it on, the 
good fight is still continued, and we would 
respecttully suggest to the soldiers of this 
holy war that a part at least of their strength 
should be directed against these customs of 
which we have been speaking. If the drink 
demon is to be conquered, the outworks of 
his stronghold must first be carried. That 
these are, in a great measure, the material 
and social surroundings of the classes among 
whom the evil is most prevalent, and to 
whom it does the most injury, there can 
be no doubt. And to us it seems there 
can be as little doubt that the evil can 
only be dealt with through the surroundings. 
In the aggregate these surroundings become 
the conditions of existence to those born 
and bred under their influences, and it is a 
law of human and social, as well as of all 
other organisms, to adapt themselves to the 
conditions of existence. The surroundings 
making up the conditions in this case have 
directly and indirectly tended to foster drink- 
ing habits, and the natural result has been 
that those subjected to the conditions have 
as a body come to exhibit drunkenness as a 
social characteristic. If, then, there were 
substituted surroundings tending to sobriety, 
to the extent of such changes sobriety 
would follow—in time ; for the processes of 
social adaptation, though sure, are from their 
nature slow. Of the poor, as at present 
situated, it may truly be said that 


“Tis life for which they pant, 
More life and better that they want.” 
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SPRING SONGS. 


AKE ye, oh! wake thro’ the echoing wood, 
Sweet birds with songs that are blither than laughter! 
‘Tell us once more how the spring-tide’s new blood 
Flushes and mantles each dim forest rafter! 


Did they not hear you, and know you full well, 

They who once wandered thro’ Eden’s bright bowers ? 
Knew not the wisest of monarchs your spell, 
. Oft as ye woke by the temple’s fair towers ? 


‘Constant your voice as the radiant stars 
Shining in beauty far o’er the lone mountain, 
‘Dear to all time as the summer-blue skies, 
Fresh as the crystal light thrown from the fountain ! 


Yes, I can think of the millions of men 

List’ning and loving your sweet songs before me. 
Ay! and of millions more list’ning again, 

When the long grass shall wave silently o’er me! 





Blithe little birds! ye are singing to-day 
Sweetest of all where our dear dead are sleeping— 
There, by the old church walls, timeworn and grey— 
Rising thro’ bright ivy-wreaths round them creeping— 


— pas 


‘Over the cold dust that never again 
Knoweth a care for the fast-coming morrow; 
Lips that are silent, and hearts free from pain, 
Eyes that have long closed for ever on sorrow. 


Well for us all that it rings out so clear, 
; This your glad song o’er the low graves before us! 
Bravely you tell of that spring drawing near 

When the dark winter of death shall pass o’er us! 


‘Wake then, oh! wake thro’ the echoing wood, 
Sweet birds with songs that are blither than laughter ! 
Wake ye! and sing how the spring-tide’s new blood 
Flushes and mantles each dim forest rafter ! 


ROBINA F. HARDY. 
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AUTHOR AND ARTIST. 
A Sketch. 
By THE AUTHOR or “In THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


ees eight o’clock on a fine summer | sweep before the door., As they approached, 
morning, a vigorous hand swung open | Frank’s nervousness of manner increased. 
the handsome iron gate of Plas Wydllan, North | Glancing anxiously upwards at the bedroom 
Wales, and a coupie of anglers, one of them | | windows, he observed that they were closed. 








bearing a basket of trout, entered the long | 
avenue. Both were young ; but there may | 
have been some five years’ difference between | 
them. The mood of the elder was quiet and 
rather silent, as became a brother of the gentle 
craft; but the younger seemed excited, at | 
one moment pleasurably, at the next rather 
painfully ; sometimes he broke into a snatch , 
of song, then relapsed into silence; some- | 
times he was disposed to rally his companion 
for his gravity, then as suddenly grew grave | 
himself. The dress of both was suited to | 
the hour and the occupation; but the younger | 
had evidently bestowed thought and care | 
upon his, as if he wished, and “had a strong | 
motive for wishing, to look his best and | 
make a favourable impression. He was an 
author, but the name of Frank Merton was 
as yet unknown to fame; and, happily, he| 
did not altogether depend upon fame for | 
daily bread. His holiday companion and | 
intimate friend, Charles. Wiseheart, was a} 
landscape painter, not famous, but farther | 
advanced in his profession by at least three | 
years of honest, earnest toil. Both looked | 
upon the public for whose recognition they | 
were labouring in hope, as they looked upon | 
the stately mansion, now becoming visible | 
through the trees, where they expected to | 
find a cordial greeting and pleasant friends, | 
and to sit down by-and-by as welcome guests | 
at a well-spread board. They had a general | 
invitation from the owner of Plas Wydllan, 
to “turn in” any morning their sport led 
them in that direction. 

“‘T suppose, Frank,” said Charles 
approached the house, “you hardly expect | 
me to lounge about here all day. What is | 
sport to one man may be death to another. | 
You are the friend of the family; they only | 
make me welcome for your sake. So, if all 
goes as you wish, I shall leave the field clear 
for you soon after breakfast, walk round by 
the shaking bridge, and finish that sketch I 
began on Monday. We can meet at the inn 
for dinner.” 

“‘ All right,” said Frank, with the air of 
one who added mentally, “I hope it may 
be all right.” 


| 





as they | 





They had now come to the wide gravelled 


“es. don't like the look of things, Charlie,”’ 
said. 

“Oh, we anglers, who rise at four, are apt 
to grow vague in our notions of time. It 
may be earlier than we thought.” 

“What if it were?” returned Frank with 
more sharpness than was quite necessary. 
“‘ The family—the young ladies, at least, are 
all early risers, I know.” 

“Well, we shall soon see. 
| your side.” 


he 


The bell is at 


Frank rang, and more loudly than he in- | 
tended ; indeed, so loudly that he was startled | 


by the sound. “ Eh, that’s too well done,” 
he said. ‘They will think me a tyrant in 
embryo.” 

“They will not think about you till they 
hear your name and see your spoils,” said 
Charles, unbuckling the strap which fastened 
the trout basket to his friend’s shoulder. 

“ Capital trout, these,—how lucky we have 
been !” 

“Say you ; 
angler.” 

“The door is open.” 

Frank made a brief inquiry. 

“ All away, sir,” was the answer. ‘“ The 
family left this yesterday, for Switzerland.” 

“ Left — yesterday — for Switzerland!” 
Frank echoed in tones of despair, while his 
bronzed face whitened visibly. After that, 
he said no more. Charles expressed their 
regret and vexation more calmly; and they 
turned away. In perfect silence they retraced 
their steps down the long avenue. But when 
they passed out of the gate, Charles said, 
“Let us go home across the moor.” 

“Don’t care if we do.” Another silence ; 
then Frank broke out impetuously, as his 
friend knew he was sure to do sooner or 
later, ‘‘ Those three days’ rain have undone 
me, spoiled everything! Had we but been 
here on Tuesday—ay, Wednesday even—all 
would have been right then, I am sure of it. 
Don’t take that comfort from me, at least. 
A man knows his own chance, and, since 
the day of the picnic, I have known mine. 
Too late now! First Switzerland, then the 
London season—with all it brings to one 
like her. Next year?—you may as well say 


I’m not cool enough for an | 
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next century—by next year she will be out | 


of my reach, far as the Koh-i-noor. It’s hard, 


hard to be the sport of fate in this way—to | 


have one’s whole life set wrong because the 
rain happens to fall one day rather than 
another. There is neither sense, nor reason, 
nor meaning in it all. Don’t say a word to 
me about it, Charlie—words are no use. 
What’s this Carlyle tells us about consuming 
our own smoke ? 


ation. Let us talk of other things.” 


And Frank walked along proudly, with 


head erect and feet that almost spurned the | 


ground, as if determined to trample down 
all personal considerations, and to afford his 


friend the sublime spectacle of a broken- | 


hearted man heroically resigned and self- 
forgetful. 


by the habit of analyzing and describing 
feeling ; but there was also the sensitiveness 
and intensity of the true imaginative ¢em- 
perament, 

Had any one told Charles that he was 
“managing” his friend, “playing him” 
skilfully, after the manner of anglers, he 
might have resented the accusation ; and yet 
as a fact his knowledge of his character and 
his moods, a knowledge quickened by love, 
gave him, in dealing with him, that uncon- 


scious art which is really the perfection of | most faultless in 


art. He did not attempt consolation or 
remonstrance, but said presently, in a com- 
mon-place tone, “We may as well relieve 
ourselves of the contents of our basket. The 
old man who showed us the way across that 
ugly bit of bog the other day, said he lived 
in a cabin down this lane. He seems very 
poor, and may be glad of our trout, either to 
eat or sell.” 

“He is welcome to my share. I hate the 
sight of them,” said Frank bitterly. 

It took them a few minutes to find the 
cottage, and some time longer to make them- 
selves understood by the old man and his 
daughter, whose stock of English was limited. 
A neighbour’s child, a stout rosy-cheeked 
lad, on his way to school, was stopped and 
pressed into the service; and Frank, who 
was fond of children, roused himself for a 
quiet joke with the stolid- looking, but not 
really unintelligent little Welshman. Alto- 
gether, half an hour had passed before the 
young men found themselves on the straight 


path across the moor and conversation was | 


resumed, 
Said the artist to the author, “I have} 
often wanted to ask you, Frank, did you 


At all events, I need not | 
make you the victim of my worry and vex- | 


Even in his keenest pain there | 
was a touch of the self-consciousness fostered | 


pee from the beginning that Tom Saunders 
(don’t be angry if I call him the villain of 
your story—not quite the traditional stage 
villain, I allow) should lose his life in that 
railway accident, or was it an after-thought 
| at the end ?” 

Now the author, especially the young 
| author, who does not meet an intelligent 
| question about his mode of working half- 
way, must be more heavy of heart than even 
Frank Merton. Moreover, Frank was very 
fond of the theory of his art, and much given 
to expounding it. 

“T intended it,” he said, “ throughout. 
Don’t you remember, in the very first scene, 
| how he bullies his poor, timid little wife for 
being ‘afraid to travel on those dreadful rail- 
| ways’? An author should have his whole 
plot in his mind before he puts pen to paper. 
The reader should not be able to forecast 
| the issue, yet should know, when he discovers 
it, that the author knew it throughout, and 
| was working for it, and up to it, from the 
| first page.” 

“T have heard that some of the very best 
authors have wot known the end from the 

beginning.” 

“That was the imperfection of their art,” 
|said Frank with the dogmatism of three- 
| and- twenty. ‘They ought to have known. 
| But the best things are not always the 
construction. ‘A dia- 
| mond with a flaw is better than a pebble 
| without one.’ A comparatively common- 
| place work may be formally correct, and 
have a well-constructed plot, while a real 
work of genius may be badly arranged. Nay, 
the very force and vitality of the characters, 
the spirit of life in them, by which they prove 


going about with labels on their backs, may 
sometimes prove too strong for their maker, 
and they may break from his control. As 
Thackeray said, when asked why he married 
two of his characters, ‘I did not do it; they 
did it themselves.’ ” 

“T understand. Then suppose an artist 
really perfect in his craft—an ideal artist. 
He would unite the strongest creative power 
with the greatest self-control and the largest 
faculty for arrangement.” 


from first to last. The plot, or plan, should 
be a perfect, harmonious whole, a real ‘ mys- 
tery’ in the true sense of that much-abused 
word; not a hopeless puzzle, but a secret 
| kept for a time and with a purpose, then 
eal to the full satisfaction of all. No 
| one should discover it beforehand, but when 
i 





| 





themselves real creations, not mere qualities | 





| 


‘Pardon me, I think it is all creative power | 
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revealed, every one should recognise it, as 
the one right and natural thing. 

“Stop a minute, Frank. There is a 
thought working in my mind that I want to 
tell you. One understands a thing better in 
trying to do it than in any other way—is it 
not so?” 

“ Yes ; as my worthless little sketches help 
me to see all there is in your pictures.” 

These two friends believed thoroughly each 
in the other. 

* And my own ‘worthless little sketches,’ 
as in comparison they may truly be called, 
have given me a new sense—have awakened 
my heart and opened my eyes as nothing else 
could have done to the wonders of His work- 
ing who has painted the glories of the sun- 
shine, the bright clouds with their matchless 
lights and shadows, the mountains, the trees, 
the rivers and brooks of water, and all this 
magnificent world. Yet I think your art has 
a secret or two of His ways to teach which 
even mine cannot reveal. The very name 
you give it, and not wrongly, the name of 
creative art, witnesses that it is an outcome 
of the instinct of the child, ever prompting 
him to mimic the Father’s work.” 

“Go on. I should like to see how you 
work that out. Though there’s a deal of 
romance in you, Charlie.” 

“ Well, then— 


* God Himself is the true poet, 
And the real is His song.’”’ 


“A very strange song!” Frank broke in 
bitterly. “And with scantharmony. Indeed 
with none, that I can perceive. Come now, 
Charlie, don’t go and take a fellow up. You 
know I mean no harm. But wherever I 
look, whether at the concerns of the big 
world, the infinitely great, or at my own, the 
infinitely small, it seems a precious muddle. 
That’s all I say.” 

“ Ought that to surprise you, disciple of 
the Maker’s craft? The more consummate 
the artist, the more complicated the nexus, 
—the plot or plan of his work—the more bewil- 
dering the puzzle he gives us. We toil at it 
in vain; while he, knowing the end from the 
beginning, holds every thread firm and dis- 
tinct in his own grasp, and will, at last, re- 
solve apparent confusion into order, discord 
into harmony. And what is true of the 
work as a whole is true of every part of it. 
In a perfect story, each character is dealt 
with carefully on its own merits and in its 
own individuality. One is not sacrificed to 
another. Take your own, for example: the 
same accident that kills Saunders (to every- 
body’s relief) gives your hero, by his death, 





the fortune that enables him to marry your 
heroine ; brings out the self-forgetting courage 
hidden under the quiet, shy exterior of the 
reputed dunce Lockton ; and, not least, points 
the moral of your whole book, which is a 
voice crying in the wilderness against the 
hurry and strain of our modern civilisa- 
tion, the ‘setting the how much before the 
how,’ the rushing about at railway speed, 
which too often involves railway catas- 
trophes.” 

“ Couldn’t have put it better myself,” ad- 
mitted candidly the gratified author. 

“Thus your great idea, planned at the be- 
ginning, is developed gradually, and worked 
out finally to your own satisfaction and that 
of your readers.” 

“ My own satisfaction? Halt there, Charlie.” 

“Don’t think I forget for a moment that 
your ideal must transcend your actual, and 
that its ceasing to do so would be the surest 
sign of decay and death; for aspiration is 
the very life of creative art, as indeed it 
must be, if my dream hold true. The kind 
of satisfaction I mean now is quite a lower 
thing, just a feeling that you have wrought 
out your plan, and there it remains ; you have 
had a word to say, and you have said it. 
Meanwhile, what you do for the whole you 
do for each part, and the more perfectly the 
more perfect your work. Say you have ten, 
twenty characters, ‘ persons’ in the true dra- 
matic sense (and you might have many more), 
each stands distinct in his or her own indi- 
viduality, each is the object of your special 
care, each acted upon by every influence 
you bring forward ; it may be the same in- 
fluence, the same event, yet to one it is life, 
to another death; to one joy, to another 
sorrow ; just as you intend, and as they need 
for their proper development. Does not this 
help you to see a little way—a very little 
way, truly—into the methods of the great 
Artist’s working? Of the grand revelation 
that shall take place in that day when ‘the 
mystery of God is finished,’ we may not 
speak now, since, by the very nature of 
things, we know not, and we cannot know, 
what it shall be. But I am well content to 
wait. I know it will be worthy of Him. I 
know, moreover, that there is in the universe 
one man who knows it already, and He is 
satisfied.” 

“One man?” Frank répeated musing. 
“ But the dead are many. ‘Gone over to 
the majority,’ used the ancients say.” 

“T do not speak of many, but of One, who 
‘liveth and was dead,’” said Charles with a 
low thrill in his voice. “ But let that rest 
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for the present. Come with me a step farther. 
What the Great Artist does for the whole, 
that does He as carefully for each. Each 
life-story is complete, as if God and that one 
soul existed alone in the universe, and all 
things were ordered with reference to it.” 

“ Oh, I begin to understand! You think 
that we makers are in some sort a providence 
to the beings we create, and that ought to 
help us to receive what you would call the 
doctrine of a particular providence.” 

“Just so. ‘Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is for- 
gotten before God?’ Incomprehensible to 
us, of course, and yet we can comprehend 


God, because He is infinite.” 

“Then you would have me believe that even 
an accident seemingly trivial—nay, a thing that 
must affect thousands of other people as well 
as me, such as a rainy day, for example, has 
its special meaning and message for me ?>— 
that God sent it into my life with a purpose, 
that he thought of me, planned for me ?” 

““T do mean that, Frank.” 

“ But——” Frank paused, his eyes full of an 
unspoken doubt and pain—* but I do the 











that it must be so in the infinite mind of 


glad, that she should 
best I can for my characters—the best Iknow.” | makes her so beautiful. 


“What zs your best? By the way, 
Frank, do you not love the persons of your 
story?” 

“ Don’t ask me,” said Frank, half laughing. 
“T’m sure I have bored you often enough 
with them to make you hate them.” 

“Then why not deal with them as with | 
persons you love in real life? There is 
Gertrude, your heroine, a sweet girl too. 
One would think you would fly to the world’s 
end to save her the least pain or sorrow; 
but, on the contrary, you plunge her into a 
sea of troubles one after the other—one 
worse than the other.” 

“Whom the poet loves he allows to suffer,” 
Frank quoted. 

“ While those we love in real life we would 
not allow to suffer at all, could we help it, 
even by suffering in their stead,” Charles con- 
tinued. ‘ What makes the difference? Is it 
that, after all, your creations are not real to 
you P” 

“‘No, a thousand times! The more real 
my creation becomes, the more intensely I 
love—well, say Gertrude, for example—the 
more I am content, nay, in a strange sense, 
suffer — because it 
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* The sweet work grows 
Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose, 
Leaf after leaf to beauty.’ 
Or rather, like the statue beneath the sculp- 
tor’s chisel. Who grudges the blows that 
fall upon it, knowing them necessary to its 
perfection? When we love our characters, 
we love the best that is in them, and that 
best we will bring out, exalt, purify, never 
heeding their pain, or our own for them, 
while we see it doing. Not that there is no 
pain, Charles—far from it: I went with Ger- 
trude through everything she suffered with an 
intensity of feeling that was almost agony, 
Still, I would not spare one drop of the cup, 
one touch of the chisel; for I so loved her, 
and I wished every one to love her as I did.” 

“Well, Frank, and what if God loves like 
that ?” 

Frank made no answer, and they walked 
on in silence. At last he said quite suddenly, 
“ Charlie, I seé a tremendous difference.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Gertrude could not refuse the training I 
meant for her, set up her will against mine— 
in fact, fight with her maker.” 

“You have just hit the point where my 
whole comparison breaks down, as every 
comparison must, Somewhere or other. The 
poet or maker, however great his genius, can 
only make shadows, not real things. When 
all is done, and after all, he is but a 
‘mimic,’ as we said, a little child playing 
at his father’s handicraft, and ‘making be- 
lieve’ that he makes real things,—coats, 
houses, what not,—as father does. But it zs 
making believe, and he knows it. It is only 
God whose thoughts are ‘ living souls.’” 

“ Well?” 

“Don’t you see? That terrible possibility 
which exists for us and not for our mimic 
creations is the birthright of the living soul. 

* Able, His own Word saith, to grieve Him, 
But able to glorify Him too.’ 
We are not God’s thoughts merely, we are 
the people of his pasture and the sheep of 
his hand. But being sheep, we can stray ; 
being people, we can rebel.” 

Once again Frank was silent. He was 
thinking. Was he a living thought of God, 
with this awful power, this terrible possibility 
of loss and ruin? How much may flash 
through the mind in a few moments! When 
he spoke once more, his words were pur- 
posely trivial and wide of his thoughts. 

**T say, Charlie, it must be ten o’clock at 
least. I am starving. Here are some decent 
cottages. Let us beg a crust and a drink of 
milk.” 





For they had just come out upon the high 
road again. Near them was a little stone 
quarry, and on the other side of the road a 
row of neat, substantial cottages, built for the 
accommodation of the quarrymen. 

“ Willingly,” said Charles. “I am sorry 
we gave away our fish.” 

“Silver fish will do as well, I dare say. 
Come now, which shall we try ?” 

‘This one,” Charles decided, coming to a 
halt. “There are flowers in the window.” 

“ And therefore the occupants are likely 
to be better than their neighbours? Eh, 
disciple of Ruskin? Come along then.” 

He drew near the small half-open door, 
but Charles pulled him back. ‘Look at 
that ‘interior,’ ” he whispered, with an artist’s 
pleasure in histone. The neat kitchen was 
in shadow, except for one sunbeam that 
struggled: through the rose and geranium 
leaves that obscured the little window. But 
the fire was burning clearly, filling half the 
room with a warm, soft glow. Two children 


‘were playing on the floor; they were not 


remarkably prétty, yet they came well into 
the picture, with their golden hair and the 
unconscious grace of their attitudes. A 
young. girl sat in an arm-chair by the fire, 
and a homely pitcher on a small table near 
her held a nosegay of rare hot-house flowers 
which awakened Frank’s curiosity, while they 
supplied Charles with a spot of intense 
scarlet, another of purest blue, and some 
tender rose-pinks and purples to complete 
his satisfaction with the whole. 

Presently a woman appeared from an inner 
room and came towards the door. The 
hungry anglers accosted her, explained their 
necessity and preferred their request. She 
responded good-naturedly, and invited them 
in. Her husband and two sons were at work 
in the quarry, she said, as she placed chairs 
for them, and sent the children out of the 
way,—and that was her eldest daughter. 

The same thought, the same feeling, struck 
the hearts of both the young men, though 
neither betrayed it by word or sign. In 
entering that lowly dwelling, they had 
entered the presence of a great King, to 
whom none refuse their reverence, their awe. 
Death was there before them. That pale 
slender girl, propped by pillows in the one 
arm-chair the cottage contained, was evi- 
dently in almost the last stage of consump- 
tion. It was characteristic of both that 
Frank instinctively sought the chair farthest 
from the invalid, whilst Charles sat down 
contentedly, perhaps designedly, beside her. 

Bread and bacon and beer were quickly 












































set before the wayfarers; milk, which they 
would have preferred, being unfortunately 
scarcer than it should be in the dwellings of 
the humbler classes. But even coarser fare 
would have been welcome by this time. While 
they ate, Frank chatted pleasantly enough 
with the woman of the house. Her husband, 
she said, worked in the quarry for a year past 
now. They used to live in B——; he drove 
cars in the season, and the boys had a couple 
of donkeys; but it was hard work, rushing 
and running here and there while the season 
lasted, never a moment’s rest, day in and day 
out, and Sunday as bad as Saturday. And 
then came the long winter, with nothing to 
do but idle about, and eat and drink, until 
at last But here Frank’s thoughts flew 
off at a tangent, and the rest of the story 
was unheeded. Fora name, breathed softly 
by the dying girl, had fallen upon his ear. 
Charles had found something to tell her 
about each of the flowers in her bouquet, 
that made her “just see them growing,” she 
said. Her shyness vanished insensibly, be- 
tween his calm, quiet, kindly manner and 
the interest of the things he talked of. “Oh, 
yes, Miss Grace used to take me to see the 
gardens and greenhouses when I was 
strong enough to walk to Plas Wydllan. 
But that has not been for a long, long time 
now. It was too far. Miss Grace brought 
those herself here yesterday, when she came 
to say good-bye, before going to foreign 
parts.” 

Here Frank’s head turned quickly, and 
Charles became aware that he was listening 
to every word. 

“Miss Grace seems to be very kind to 
you,” he said. 

“ Indeed, that she is!” poor Mary Roberts 
answered softly. ‘She used to come here in 
her little pony carriage almost every day. 
Not but Miss Temple (that’s the eldest young 
lady, you know, sir) is very good too, but 
she’s not strong, and can’t go about like Miss 
Grace. Besides, no one else has got the 
ways Miss Grace has. She looks so sweet 
and gentle ; and she talks to you as if she 
knew just what you were thinking. Somehow, 
she makes everything feel true; not as if it 
was just words, and you read them in a book, 
but as if it was all really happening and you 
saw it.” 

This girl spoke English perfectly ; perhaps 
because she had lived in a town, but more 
probably owing to her many talks with | 
“Miss Grace,” and to the books she had | 
lent her. 

Charles answered in low tones—something, 
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Frank did not hear what. 
sumed. 

“Oh yes, sir. It was all so sad at first, 
when the doctor said I could never be well 
again. I was sorry, and I was frightened— 
sore. But the sorrow and the fear are all 
gone now. If I had my free choice I would 
not want to be well now—not a bit. It was 
Miss Grace took the fear from me, sir. No, 
that isn’t just what I mean, for she didn’t do 
it herself. But she told me all about the 
dear Lord ; how he loved me and died for 
my sins, and how He wants me to come and 
live with Him in the many mansions the 
Bible tells of.” 

“But did you not know all that before, 
Mary ?” 

“Why yes, sir, I suppose I did. I used 
to go to Sunday school and church, and 
sometimes to chapel, for grandmother was 
a Methodist and had religion, so had two of 
my aunts; but though I knewit in my mind, 
I did not know it in my heart. Even after I 
got sick, and wanted to be good, because I 
was frightened about myself, it was all tell- 
ing, telling—just words, and feeling along 
in the dark, like a blind man trying to get 
hold of something that somehow wasn’t there. 
But Miss Grace made it different—I can’t 
explain how, sir, but it seemed as if she had 
got her own hand first in the Lord’s, and that 
made her strong ; and then she just took hold 
of mine, that was all weak and trembling, and 
put it right into His. And it doesn’t seem as 
if anything could hurt or frighten me any 
more while I am holding Him, or, as Miss 
Grace says, while He is holding me. For you 
know, sir, His hold is ever, ever so much 
stronger than mine.” 

Again a few low words from Charles, to 
which Mary answered, “ They are to be back 
by the first of October, sir. But I shall not 
be here then to see Miss Grace. I did 
grieve about that. But it does not matter 
now. You could not think we would be 
longing for anything when we are with 
Christ? Time seems so short when one is 
happy. I don’t think it will be more than 
just like a minute till Miss Grace comes in 
there her own dear self. And, oh! but she’ll 
shine like a star, as they do that bring many 
to righteousness.” 

“Mary, dear, I doubt you are talking a 
little too much. You'll be tiring the gentle- 
man and bringing back your cough,” the 
mother gently remonstrated. 

The last-mentioned danger was real, if the 
former was imaginary. Charles quietly led 
back the conversation into every-day chan- 


Then Mary re- 
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nels, not too deep, by inquiring about the 
cough, and suggesting remedies to the 
mother. And when Frank, with transparent 
art, began to lay traps for the mention of 
Miss Grace’s name, Charles interfered, say- 
ing they must be on their way now, but that 
if Mrs. Roberts had no objection they 
would call again some other day. ‘There 
followed a general shaking of hands, and a 
little present, in acknowledgment of the 
hospitality, was kindly given and received. 
Charles and Frank resumed their walk, 
the former thoughtful, the latter in a high 
state of mental satisfaction, relieving his 
sympathetic feelings by planning all sorts of 


| possible and impossible gifts and luxuries 


? 


tor the admirer of “Miss Grace.” But visions 
of hot-house grapes, peaches, and wild fowl 


| Soon gave place to graver thoughts. He said 
| at last, “ That poor girl’s life-story is nearly 
| rounded off and finished, ‘like a tale that 





is told.’” 

“A happy tale, with a good ending,” 
Charles answered. ‘‘ One thought more for 
us, Frank. We may really help God in His 
work, which is the shaping of souls. We 
would not dare to say that ourselves, only it 
is said for us—‘ fellow-workers with God.’” 

“That is what she is!” cried Frank with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Charlie, I can’t help thinking 
of those glorious lines— 

‘ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 


In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ ” 


“What are ‘lowly’ duties?” Charles 
mused. “All, when we think of what we 
are who do them; none, when we think of 
Him for whom we do them.” 

A long silence, then Frank said with hesi- 
tation, “ What if—if—we have taken our 
lives out of His hand into our own? If 
we are not fellow-workers with Him for 
ourselves, we can’t be so for others, I 
suppose ?” 

‘**That’s so. We must give them back into 
His hand. The first step must be the first 
step always—that hard, easy step.” 

“Hard, easy? You delight in paradox.” 

“ Because beginnings, living beginnings, 
at least, are always paradox—trooted in mys- 
tery. Hard to thinking, easy to doing. 
“Was kein verstand’” 

“ Talk English, please.” 

«What no wisdom of the wise can see, 
that does in simplicity the childlike spirit,’ 
saith Schiller.” 

* If one has of the childlike spirit ?” 

“¢ Ask, and it shall be given you.’” 








“Ts a man to give something, or to be 
given something ? Which, and which first ?” 

“ Both; but the last first and the first 
last. He gives Himself to you, and you 
give yourselfto Him. That is all.” 

“ All, Charlie? A pretty large all.” Frank 
stood still a moment, and looked up at the 
great wide blue sky, flecked here and there 
with small white clouds, like snow-flakes. 
What he thought he did not say. 

They were nearing the little country inn, 
the head-quarters of their holiday ramble. It 
was built beside a stream, called by courtesy 
a river, and close to a tiny waterfall over 
which a rustic bridge was thrown. The 
landlord’s son, seeing them approach, came 
across the bridge to meet them. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen. You are so 
late, we began to fear you had lost your 
way. Mr. Merton, there’s one of those 
telegraph letters for you, sir. It came an 
hour ago.” 

Another minute and the brown envelope 
—still, in spite of manifold trivial uses, a 
terror to sensitive nerves—was torn open by 
Frank’s eager fingers. He read the contents 
aloud. ‘“ Your aunt Margaret is very ill at 

3onn. You and Emma must go to her. 
Come up at once.” 

Half relieved and half troubled, Frank 
hastily explained, “It is from my father. 
She is his only sister. We are very fond of 
her. Of course I must go to her. There | 
would be no one to do anything. She is a 
helpless sort of person even in health, and 
my sister Emma a mere child, as you know. 
Where is ‘ Bradshaw’ ?” 

An hour afterwards the’ friends were 
shaking hands on the platform of a little 
country station with an unpronounceable | 
name. The train was steaming up, and | 
would leave scant time for parting words. 

“ You will write, Frank?” 

“Of course. And, Charlie, I will not 
forget our last morning walk. We might i 
have pointed the moral of that edifying 
story, beloved in our childhood, ‘ Eyes, and 
no Eyes,’ since I verily believe we never saw 
tree, bird, or stone, earth or sky, the whole 
time. And yet I saw more things than one 
that were new to me.” 








Six weeks afterwards Charles Wiseheart | 
had a letter from Frank Merton. The post 
mark was “ Interlachen,” and the words were 
these :-— 


“DeEaR CHARLIE,—I have not written 
since my aunt, Emma, and Icamehere. She 









































_ wards the island, and Dr. Vanderkemp 
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is much better, but must winter abroad. | at that glorious Jungfrau. Make the rest for 


‘October 3, 1820, and was kindly received 





Emma is to stay with her, and I am to 
arrange everything for them, and then come | 
home. Here you have the dry bones of | 
my communication. Now for its flesh and | 
marrow, its soul and spirit. Charlie, the | 
Temples of Plas Wydllan are here. Emma | 
knew it, and told aunt Margaret my secret, 

and that noble woman contrived that we | 
should come here, and to the same /ensiov, 
without my knowing why. Look out for a | 
model aunt in my next novel! (not that my | 
next book wé// be a novel, however). I met | 
them, the first evening of our stay, in the | 


grounds of the ension, walking and looking ' 


| yourself, 


Every one has been kind and 
good — infinitely better than I deserve. 
Grace—it is a beautiful name, Charlie, and 
pleasant to write—Grace says she wants to 
hive you. She has seen some of your 
pictures, and remembers meeting you at 
| that picnic. We have just heard that poor 
Mary Roberts has gone home. It seems 


| strange, does it not—this mingling of the 


bright threads and the dark? But He holds 
them in His hand—a//, I dare to say now, 
| including mine. 

‘“Write soon, Charlie, to thy fortunate 
| friend, “ FRANK MERTON.” 
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By THE Rev. W. E. COUSINS. 


T the beginning of the present century, 
the darkness that brooded over the | 


| magnificent island of Madagascar was not | 


relieved by a single ray of Christian light. 
The land was full of idols; the belief in 
magic and witchcraft had sapped the very 
foundations of morality; and the usual fruits 
of heathenism abounded. Licentiousness | 
held almost absolute sway, and the people 
generally were in a state of moral degrada- 
tion. 

It was towards the close of last century 
that the attention of the then newly founded 
London Missionary Society was turned to- 


was invited to undertake the proposed mis- 
sion. After some years’ delay arrangements 
were fully made, and he was about to start | 
from the Cape, in 1811, when his sudden | 
death put an end fora time to the enterprise. 
Nothing further was done till the year 1818. 
In that year two Welshmen, David Jones 
and S. Bevan, were appointed to Madagascar 
by the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society. This first mission party was over- 
taken by sad disaster. Mr. Bevan, with his 
wife and child, and the wife and child of 
Mr. Jones, were, within a few weeks of their 
arrival on the coast of Madagascar, cut down 
by the fever of the country. With true 
Christian heroism David Jones kept to his 
work. After having recruited his strength | 
by a visit to the Mauritius, he returned to | 
Madagascar. This time, however, he went 
to Antananarivo. He reached this city on 





by Radama I., who was then King of 
Imérina. His friendly reception by the king | 


| he owed very much to the recommendation 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, Governor of the 
| Mauritius, and also to the fact that he was 


introduced by the British agent, Mr. James | 


Hastie, with whom he had travelled to the 
capital. 
The friendship thus begun between King 


Radama and Mr. Jones lasted till the death | 


of the former eight years later. Having 
obtained permission from the king to remain, 
Mr. Jones at once began to gather a few 
children together for instruction, and also 
laboured hard to increase his knowledge of 
the native language. In less than a year he 
was joined by his fellow-countryman and 
namesake, David Griffiths. These two men, 
David Jones and David Griffiths, were the 
pioneers of Christian missions in Central 
Madagascar. By them, mainly, was the 
work of reducing the language to writing 
accomplished ; and to them, too, chiefly 
belongs the great honour of having made the 
first translation of the Bible ; a work that has. 
had much influence in making the results;of 
their missionary labours permanent. These 
two pioneers were afterwards joined by 
others, among whom David Johns (another 
Welshman, and, strange to say, another 
David) and J. J. Freeman deserve special 
mention. The London Missionary Society 
also sent out two missionary printers and six 
artisans ; and the mission owed much of its 
influence to the good work effected by some 
of these men. 

King Radama was from the first a true 
friend to the mission. He was far from 
being a Christian, but he was a shrewd and 
clever man, and seeing clearly that th- 
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teaching of the missionaries and their col- | time, large meetings had been held, but never 


leagues, the artisans, would tend very much 
to raise and benefit his people, he did 
everything in his power to make the educa- 
tional efforts of the mission successful. 

By his lamented death, op July 27, 1828, 
the missionaries lost a powerful supporter. 
The new sovereign, Queen Ranavalona, soon 
fell entirely under the power of the heathen 
party. Fora time, however, the work of the 
missionaries was tolerated ; principally, no 
doubt, on account of the great advantages 
derived from their educational labours, and 
from the work of the artisans. But though 
the missionaries had lost much by the death 
of Radama, they were greatly encouraged by 
evident success of a higher and more spiritual 
kind than any they had before enjoyed. 
The knowledge of God’s word became widely 
extended, and many of the natives were 
aroused by its quickening truths. 

In 1831, eleven years after the establish- 
ment of the mission, some of the converts 
were baptized, and two small churches were 
formed. Large congregations assembled 
every Sunday, the interest in the teaching of 
the missionaries became general, and to all 
it was evident that a new power had arisen 
in Madagascar. 

This new power that they could neither 
understand nor control, proved extremely 


irritating to the heathen party in power, and | 


in various ways efforts were made to excite 
the jealousy of the Queen. 
monest charges against the Christians was 


that they were entering into a secret league | 


with the English to help them to become 
rulers of Madagascar. 
helped to produce a strong opposition to 
Christianity ; but jealousy of foreigners, and 
the suspicion that the religious work of the 
missionaries was only a cloak under which 
they concealed political designs, were probably 
the most potent. This jealousy culminated 
in the publication of an edict prohibiting the 
profession of the Christian religion and the 
use of Christian books. 

This edict was published at a large kaddary, 
on Sunday, March 1, 1835. The place of 
meeting was the plain of Imahamasina, the 
Champ de Mars of Antananarivo, an open 
space lying to the west of the long hill on 


| which the city is built, and large enough to | 


contain one or two hundred thousand people. 
|| In the middle of the plain crops up a large 
| granite rock, on which only royal personages 

are allowed to stand. Hence, probably, the 


one more important in its issues than that of 
March 1, 1835. 

Of this dabdry notices had been sent far 
and wide. All possible measures had been 
taken to inspire the people with awe, and to 
make them feel that a proclamation of unusual 
importance was about to be published. The 
subjects of Ranavalona had often been awe- 
stricken by the cruelty and determination of 
their sovereign. She had waded to the 
throne through streams of blood, for in order 
to secure her position, she had arisen, like 
another Athaliah, and had slain all the seed- 
royal. She had often, during the seven years 





One of the com- | 


Many other causes | 


she had been on the throne, shown that she 
was not a ruler to be trifled with. But now 
she seemed anxious to make her people 
aware that her anger was burning with new 
and unwonted fury. Hence the steps taken 
to secure the presence of all classes of the 
| community, not even invalids being excused 
| from attendance. And what was the cause 
| of this unwonted display? For what purpose 
| were these thousands of people convened ? 
Queen Ranavalona had summoned her sub- 
jects to this great kabdry that she might make 
| known her opposition to the Christian reli- 
| gion. 

“Morning had scarcely dawned,” we are 
| told, ‘when the report of cannon, intended 
to strike awe and terror into the hearts of the 
people, ushered in the day on which the will 
and the power of the sovereign of Madagascar 
to punish the defenceless followers of Christ, 
was to bedeclared. Fifteen thousand troops 
were drawn up, part of them on the plain of 
Imahamasina, and the rest in two lines, a 
mile in length, along the road leading to the | 
place. The booming of artillery, from the | 
high ground overlooking the plain, and the | 
reports of the musketry of the troops, which 
were continued during the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the sabdry, produced among the | 
assembled multitudes the most intense and 
anxious feelings. 

“ At length the chief judge, attended by his 
companions in office, advanced and delivered | 
the message of the sovereign, which was | 
enforced by Rainiharo, the chief officer of the 
government. After expressing the queen’s 
confidence in the idols, and her determination 
| to treat as criminals all who reiused to do 
| them homage, the message -proceeded : ‘ As 
to baptism, societies, places of worship, and 
the observance of the Sabbath, how many 
rulers are there in the land? Is it not I 


done. 











power to make sacred.” Here, from time to They are unlawful in my country,’ | 
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| name, Imahamasina, which means, “having | alone that rule? These things are not to be 
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|| great persecution took place. 


| labour in the quarries. 


SINCE 1800 IN 





saith Queen Ranavalona, ‘for they are not 
the customs of our ancestors.’” 

As a result of this kabéry four hundred 
officers were reduced in rank, and fines were 
paid for two thousand others, and thus was 
ushered in a persecution which lasted more 
than a quarter of a century. 
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The missionaries were compelled to leave | 


the island. But they had done permanent | 


good to its people. They had imparted 


| much general knowledge, and had trained up 


many skilled workmen; they had taught 


some ten or fifteen thousand children in their | 
schools; they had given to the people a} 


written language; they had translated the | 
|| Bible, and prepared elementary school-books; | 
|| they had gathered in the first-fruits of what | 
| they hoped would be a glorious harvest, and | 


had founded several small Christian churches. 


| Their work had just begun to give them 
| abundant reason for hopefulness, when all 


their bright anticipations were clouded over, 


| and the continuance of their missionary 


labours was rendered impossible. The last 


| party of missionaries, consisting of Mr. Johns 


and Mr. Baker, sorrowfully bade farewell t» 
Antananarivo in July, 1836. 

And now, to use a native phrase, “the 
land was dark.” For twenty-six years the 
churches of Christ in Madagascar had to 
suffer severe persecution. Queen Ranavalona 
(the Queen Mary of Madagascar), with all the 
force of her strong will, set herself to destroy 
the new religion. “It was cloth,” she said, 
“ of a pattern she disliked, and she was deter- 
mined that none of her people should use it.” 
Many were the victims of her fury. 
proto-martyr of Madagascar was Rasalama, 


a young woman, who was put to death at | 
She | 


Ambohipdtsy, on August 14, 1837. 
quietly knelt down to commend her soul to 


God before her life was taken by the spear of | 


the executioner. She was the first of a long 
and honoured line of Christian confessors. 
The measures taken to destroy Christianity 
were not at all times equally severe. The 
years 1840, 1849, and 1857 stand out with 
special prominence in the annals of the per- 
secution. In 1849 what may be called the 
Not less than 
1,900 persons suffered punishments of various 
kinds—fines, imprisonment, chains, or forced 
Of this number, 
eighteen suffered death; four of noble birth, 
by being burnt at Faravohitra, and fourteen 


| by being thrown over the great precipice of 


Ampamarinana (the place of hurling). It is 
not easy to estimate exactly the number of 
those who suffered the punishment of death 





The | 





in these various outbursts of persecution. 
The most probable estimate is that the victims 
were between sixty and eighty. But these 
formed only a small portion of the total 
number of sufferers. Probably hundreds of 
others died from the burden of their heavy 
chains, or from fevers, or from severe forced 
labour, or from privations endured during 
the time they were compelled to hide in caves 
or in the depths of the forests. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the perse- 
cution, much quiet Christian work was car- 
ried on in the lulls between the storms. 
Meetings were held in secret, sometimes far 
away in the forest, sometimes upon hill-tops, 
sometimes at lone country houses, sometimes 
in caves, or even in unfinished tombs. Thus 
was the story of the Covenanters repeated, 
and the impossibility of destroying Christian 
faith by persecution again shown. 

At length, after long years of weary wait- 
ing and of earnest prayer, the persecution 
came to anend. After a reign of thirty-three 
years, Queen Ranavalona died, on the rsth 
of August, 1861. Her son, Radama II., 
succeeded her. He had long been the 
friend and protector of the persecuted Chris- 
tians, and one of his first acts was to call 
home those who had been banished. He at 
the same time gave permission for mis- 
sionaries to be invited to the country. Three 
Christian congregations were at once formed 
in Antananarivo, and hundreds began to 


|assemble in broad daylight, singing their 


familiar Christian hymns with joyful con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Ellis and six missionaries were at once 
sent out, and the work abandoned in sorrow 
and disappointment in 1836 was resumed in 
1862 amid circumstances of hope and glad- 
ness. The missionaries found some five 
thousand Christians in the island, meeting 
in about twenty-five congregations. The 
work steadily grew, and by 1868, when the 
reign of Queen Rasohérina, the wife and suc- 
cessor of the unfortunate Radama II., came 
to an end, the congregations had risen toa 
hundred, and the total number of Christians 
was about twenty thousand. 

From the accession of the present sove- 
reign, Queen Ranavalona II., the growth of 
the Christian community has been far more 
rapid. This has arisen chiefly from the fact 
that the queen, and her husband, the prime 
minister, have both become Christians. 
From the time of her being proclaimed 
(April 2, 1868) signs of the coming change 
were not wanting ; but it was at her corona- 
tion that the altered attitude of the govern- 
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ment towards Christianity was most unmis- 
takably shown. 

This ceremony took place on Thursday, 
September 3, 1868. It was held, not in 
Imahamasina, where the edict against Chris- 
tianity was published, but in an open space 
called Andohalo, situated in the centre of 
Antananarivo. ‘This space contains about 
seven acres, and, according to some esti- 
mates, would seat from eighty to a hundred 
thousand persons. It is in shape a rough 
oval, and the ground gently rises on nearly 
all sides, so that spectators may occupy not 
only the open space itself, but also the com- 
pounds of the many houses that surround it. 
It thus forms a kind of natural amphitheatre, 
admirably adapted for the huge public assem- 
blies in which the Malagasy have for genera- 
tions taken delight. 

On the morning of Thursday, September 3, 
1868, a bright, warm spring day, this open 
space was filled at an early hour by many 
thousands of Malagasy. Not only were most 
of the able-bodied men from the various dis- 
tricts of Imérina present, but chiefs from the 
Betsiléo country in the south, and from the 
Sakalava country in the west, were also 
there. Some had come from the distant 
north, and others from Fort Dauphine, far 
away in the south. Among the illustrious 
strangers present might have been seen 
Mademoiselle Juliette, the venerable chief- 
tainess of the Betsimisaraka tribe, and the 
almost equally well known Idvana, the dig- 
nified and eloquent Queen of the Tanala. A 
lofty and spacious platform had been erected 
in Andohalo, and it was in front of this that 
the leading chiefs of the country were seated. 
Their dresses were an interesting study. 
Usually the Malagasy do not care so much 
for bright colours as many Eastern nations, 
but on any state occasion their assemblies 
give the beholder the idea of a well-stocked 
flower garden, where the brightest and most 
varied colours mingle in the richest pro- 
fusion. These gaily dressed magnates formed 
the inner circle, and then on all sides, filling 
every available piece of rising ground, were 
seated the thousands of the common people, 
mostly clothed in their flowing white lambas, 
and, with true Malagasy patience, sitting 
quietly on the ground from early morning 
| till late in the afternoon. 

Soon after nine a procession left the palace, 
consisting of members of the government, 
public officials—civil and military—and a 





Andohalo, she alighted and walked to the 
sacred stone on which the sovereigns of Mada- 
gascar have been accustomed to take their 
stand on state occasions, and after having 
stood there for a few moments, took her seat 
on the platform under a handsome canopy. 





This canopy, supported on pillars, coloured | 
green, and decorated with gilded mouldings, | 


was hung with green velvet embroidered with | 


gold. The dome-shaped head was of scarlet 
velvet, ornamented with silver spear-heads. 
On the four sides were inscribed in the native 


language the mottoes, “ Glory to God,” | 
* Peace on earth,” ‘‘Good-will to men,” | 


“ God be with us.” 
only declaration in favour of Christianity : 


But this was not the | 


at the right hand of the queen was a small | 
ornamental table, on which lay a handsomely | 
bound Bible and a copy of the Laws of | 


Madagascar. And in harmony with this, the 
natives, the older men among them especially, 
noticed with wonder that none of the old 
national idols were to be seen. 
occasions these idols had always held a 


On such | 


conspicuous place ; and notwithstanding the | 
favour shown by Radama II. to the Chris- | 
tians, they were not absent even from his 


coronation in 1862. Instead of the idols 
was seen a white silk flag with the initials of 
her majesty’s name, and a royal crown. The 
Christian mottoes and the copy of the Bible 
were a striking and most unmistakable decla- 
ration that the second Ranavalona intended to 
govern upon far different principles from those 
that had guided the policy of her aunt and 
namesake, who had died just seven years 
before. 

But in addition to these silent marks of 
change, there were in the queen’s speech 


equally interesting declarations in favour of | 


the Word of God. 


during her reign the most persistent attempts 
had been made to destroy every copy, it was 
not without deep emotion that some present 
noticed how words taken from the Scriptures 
were woven into the Royal Speech. The 
passages thus used were these :—‘* The com- 
mandment is a lamp, and the lawis a light ;” 
and “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
And then later on came a sentence referring 
in express terms to Christianity, thus :—“ And 
as to the praying” (the usual word for the 
Christian religion), “ it is not compulsory, nor 
is there any hindrance, for God made you.” 


hundred ladies, dressed in European fashion. | This is the Magna Charta of religious liberty 
These walked, escorting the queen in her | in Madagascar. 
palanquin of scarlet and gold. As she reached | 


A succession of important events tended to 


Remembering how the | 
first Ranavalona had hated the Bible, and how | 
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confirm and deepen the impression produced | 


by the coronation. On Sunday, October 28, 
1868, a religious service was begun in the 
palace for the benefit of the queen and prime 
minister and their attendants. About the 
same time all government work was stopped 
on Sunday, and the various markets formerly 
held on Sunday were changed to some other 
day ; proclamations were also made to the 
effect that the queen commanded people to 
abstain from ordinary work on the Sunday. 
Early in the following year (February 21, 
1869), the queen and her husband, the prime 
minister, were baptized. On July 2oth the 
foundation-stone of a handsome stone church 
was laid within the palace enclosure. On 
September 8th the chief idol, Kelimalaza, was 


| publicly burned by order of the queen in 








the sacred village of Ambohimanambdla, and 
during the remainder of September a general 
burning of idols took place throughout the 
central provinces, and at all other places to 


| which the Hova authority extends. 


Events of this kind could not fail to affect 
powerfully a gregarious people like the Mala- 
gasy. Thousands came at once under the 
influence of Christian instruction. Requests 
for teachers poured in from all quarters, and 
within a few months the nine churches of 
Antananarivo, aided by the palace church, 
sent out 126 evangelists. The old congre- 
gations greatly increased in numbers, and on 
every hand new congregations sprang up 
with marvellous rapidity. Between April and 
December, 1868, the number of adherents of 
the London Missionary Society and Friends’ 
Foreign Mission had risen from about 20,000 
to 37,000. By the end of 1869 they had 
reached 153,000. A year later they had be- 
come 241,000; and at the present time they 
exceed a quarter of a million. To these must 
be added the adherents of the Norwegian 
and. Propagation Societies’ missions. 


Among these recently gathered converts 
much Christian work is being done. Thirty 
missionaries belonging to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, five or six belonging to the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission, about twenty be- 
longing to the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
and ten or twelve connected with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel are at work 
among them. More than a thousand con- 
gregations have been formed, and several 
thousands of native agents are engaged in 
various kinds of Christian work. Many 
schools have been established: 730 in con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society 
| and Friends’ Foreign Mission, and others in 
connection with the remaining missions. 
Three mission presses are at work printing 
books of different kinds for the use of the 
converts, and from these presses more than 
200,000 books of various kinds are issued 
every year. Facts like these lead us to take 





race. 
although in religious matters great changes 
have taken place with unusual rapidity, in 
regard to material development the Mala- 


the main ones being as primitive in their 
construction as that which is shown in our 
illustration—indicates very clearly their back- 
wardness in such matters. But 
ments of many kinds are steadily taking 


its way into all the ramifications of personal, 
social, and national life. Remembering what 


tury, the long and patient suffering and martyr- 
in the past ten years, we think there is ample 


reason for deepest gratitude for the past, and 
| bright and reasonable hope for the future. 








THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


Ets Story of Struggle and Triumph. 
By L. N. R., AUTHOR oF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


IlIl.—IN THE ANGLO-SAXON 


yrs the new habits of luxury which 
Rome was introducing into Britain, 
our power among nations might have died 
out with that of Rome—or rather, never 
have arisen—had not an active and hardy 
race reinvigorated the land of Cymri. First 
came the Jutes, from their peninsula of 
Jutland, on the opposite shore of the North 


AGE. 


Sea, probably in early settlements of families, 
who reported well of the soil and climate of 
the Kentish shores and the isle of Wight to 
their kindred, the Saxons, who inhabited 
adjacent isles of Denmark, at the mouth of 
the Elbe—and these latter actually came 
by invitation, and proved at first a heathen 
scourge to a country by which the good news 








a hopeful view of the future of the Malagasy | 
It should, however, be stated that | 


gasy have not made any very great progress. | 
The fact that they have not throughout the || 
island any properly made roads—many of 


improve- | 


Madagascar was at the beginning of this cen- | 


dom of her converts and their great increase | 











place, and Christianity is beginning to search || 
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of the Gospel had already been widely re- “T thought how I saw, before it was all 
ceived. spoiled and burned, how the churches were 
When the Roman legions left Britain, | filled with treasures of (MSS.) books, and 
being imperatively called for nearer home, | also with a great multitude of God’s servants ; 
the Picts and Scots were no longer held in| yet they reaped very little fruit of these 
check, and made their way south once more | books, because they could understand nothing 
as “robbers and rovers,” till the peaceful | of them, as they were not written in their 
inhabitants, wasted and wearied, by the | own native tongue. Few persons south of 
advice of their king, Vortigern, called in the | the Humber could understand the service in 
skilful generals of the Saxons, Hengist and | English, or translate Latin into English. I 
Horsa, who, ere long, cleared the country of | think there were not many beyond the 
its turbulent northern enemies, but mean- | Humber, and none to the south of the 
while established themselves in their stead. | Thames, when I began to reign. Thank 
King Vortigern then fell in love with the | God, there are now some bishops who are 
Saxon beauty, Rowena, and so allied himself | capable of teaching.” 
with the new race, which was against the} The Danes were still wild followers of 
protest of his people, who soon afterwards | Odin, and were called “the heathen men.” 
endeavoured to drive the Saxons out of| We hear of their burning houses and 
Britain. Bloody battles were fought, as we | churches from east to west of the island, 
find from fragments of the old Welsh bards, | and of the Christians buried in the ruins. 
and great leaders fell; but if at first the} Christian life, therefore, had nearly died 
Saxons retreated, it was only to return with | out amid the secular troubles ; but it was not 
reinforcements, and treacherously to slay, at| dead in Alfred’s own heart, and he was 
a feast, three hundred of the British chiefs | himself able to translate from the Latin 
and nobles. It is supposed that this cruel | many literary treatises, and crowned his 
massacre occurred on Stonehenge, and was | labours by prefixing to the body of his laws 
considered an acceptable sacrifice to the gods | for his kingdom a translation of the Ten 
of the Pagan invaders. Commandments, which are called “ Alfred’s 
We have no space for the heroic deeds of | Dooms,” besides large portions of the three 
the British king, Arthur, and others, or for re- | following chapters of Exodus. His transla- 
cords of the battles that decimated the native | tion is somewhat of an abridgment. On 
Celtic population, and established in England | referring to it in the “ Ancient Laws and In- 
the lineage of the Saxon conquerors. Another | stitutes of England,” published by command 
of their tribes, the Angles, under their king, | of King William IV., we find the decalogue 
Ida, followed in their train, and settled in | thus given :— 
Suffolk and Northumberland. All which oc- | 
curred in the next century to that in which | 
the Romans left the island; and, ere long, | be guiltless towards me if thou utter my name idly. 
eight Saxon kingdoms arose—north, south,| 3. Remember that thou hallow the rest day. Work 
east, and west—which seem also to have | for yourselves six days, and on the seventh, rest: for 
been always going to war with one another, |, 29%, Chis wrought the Reavens and the 
till fresh enemies of still another kindred | and rested on the seventh day; and, therefore, the 
race, the Danes, caused the union of the } Lord hallowed it. ( 
forces, now all known as Anglo-Saxons, for 4. Honour thy father and thy mother whom the 
material defence, and then we arrive at the a. thee, that thou mayest be the longer 
time of our great Alfred, whose name will . Slay thou not. 
never die. The language which these second . Commit thou not adultery. 
settlers in Britain brought with them was 





1. Love thou not other strange gods above me. 
2, Utter thou not my name idly, for thou shalt not 


5 

6 

7. Steal thou not. ; 
called the Old Saxon (or Low German), Pr Cll dee wit ts cance goods unjustly. 
which may still be heard spoken in Hanover} jo. Make thou not to thyself golden or silver gods. 
and Holstein. Its different dialects were by 
degrees modified into the Anglo-Saxon ; and It is very interesting further to compare 
it is to the inquiry, how far the Word of God | King Alfred’s renderings of the three succeed- 
was rendered into that tongue, that we must | ing chapters of Exodus with our own trans- 
first address ourselves ; and it is from King | lation of the same. 
Alfred’s time and point of view that we will! In his thirty-third law, he thus, like 
retrace it, viz., the latter half of the ninth | Moses, bids his people, “Be ye not comers 
century, as he died in 901. He thus reviews | from afar and strangers, for ye were formerly 
the ravages of the Danish invaders. | strangers in the land of the Egyptians.” 
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This Anglo-Saxon is not, as a whole,a trans- 
lation from the Vulgate or of any other known 
Latin version. There are many omissions, 
amplifications, and substitutions, but a general 
resemblance is observed, and on the whole 
King Alfred adds, ‘ These are the Dooms 
which the Almighty God Himself spake unto 
Moses ; and when our Saviour, Christ, came 
upon earth, He said that He came not to 
break these commandments but to increase 
them, and mercy and humility he taught. A 
man need heed no other Doom book.” He 
further alludes to many nations having re- 
ceived the faith of Christ, and among them 
the English ; and adds that he has gathered 
these laws together, as many as seemed to 
him good, and according to the counsel of 


| his “ witan,” or wise men, they are to be 


kept. 


Thus he fulfilled actually the ordinance of 
Moses for the king, that “ when he sitteth 
upon the throne of his kingdom he shall write 
him a copy of the law in a book out of that 
which is before the priests and the Levites ;” 
and thus he laid the true foundation for the 
British Constitution on the word of God, 
before he mentions any particulars of eccle- 
siastical law which had governed his prede- 
cessors. 

Amid all the miseries of those fighting 
times, there had been dwelling in monas- 
teries and quiet places like Iona, Lindisfarn, 
and Jarrow, not a few devout students of 
Scripture ; and King Alfred, who had known 
affliction and poverty as a hunted wanderer 
for years in his native kingdom, was one of 
these. He was the marvel of his own age, 
as he is of ours, for his ability and ac- 
complishments. He was of necessity, like 
David, a great warrior, but he was a greater 
philosopher: he wrote a book on unjust 
judges, one on the fortunes of kings, also a 
manual of meditations; he is said to have 
translated many books, also divers portions of 
the New Testament, and likewise of the Old; 
and at the time of his death (aged only fifty- 
two) was engaged on a version of the Psalms! 

He had carefully studied the history of 
Bede, the venerable monk of Jarrow, who, in 
his dying hour, is said to have finished the 
translation of the 2oth chapter of the Gospel 


, of St. John. That Gospel had been his 


especial study and delight,and as he finished 
its translation, he pillowed his head on his 
Lord’s bosom, like John himself, and “ fell 
asleep.” 

Bede lived in the eighth century, and 
Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury, one of the 
earliest learned clergy, had produced an 











Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalms in 706. 
He wrote much in Latin, but was fond of 
his native tongue. After the first fifty Psalms, 
which he rendered in prose, the rest are in 
verse. This version is identical with the one 
found in the Royal Library in Paris at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. King 
Alfred tells us that Aldhelm sang his Anglo- 
Saxon ballads on Malmesbury Bridge, that 
the listening people might be led on to hear 
of things more spiritual. 

A still earlier version of the Psalms is sup- 
posed to have been made by Guthlac, the 
earliest Saxon hermit, at Croyland. It is 
preserved between the lines of a very old 
Roman Psalter, and an effort earlier still had 
been made to unseal the sacred volume to 
the unlearned Saxon people towards the 
close of the seventh century, by Coedman, 
originally a cowherd, and afterwards a monk 
of Whitby. He could not himself translate, 
or even read and write, but he versified with 
much sweetness and humility what others 
interpreted for him. His poems commence 
with the fall of the angels, and the creation 
and fall of man ; and they narrate the story 
of the Deluge, the wanderings of Israel, and 
the histories of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel, 
and proceed to the birth, death, and resur- 
rection of our Lord, and the gifts of the 
spirit at the Pentecost. Some of the verses 
are described as of Miltonic genius, and they 
even made his teachers his listeners. Bede 
affirms that Coedman “ was divinely helped, 
and that having received the gift of poetry 
in a dream, he could never afterwards tune his 
cithara to any secular mirth.” His poems 
certainly sprang from an intense desire to 
impart sacred knowledge in a popular and 
attractive form that was likely to be remem- 
bered by the common people. 

An ancient Harmony of the Gospels, bear- 
ing the beautiful title of “The Healer,” was 
written in old Low-Saxon in the ninth cen- 
tury ; two mutilated MSS. of it have been 
preserved: one is in the British Museum, 
where it is generally known as ‘“ Canute’s 
Bible,” the other is at Munich. The Durham 
Book is also in our Museum, a version of the 
four Gospels in Latin, by the Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, a.D. 680. In A.D. 900, a priest 
named Aldred interlined it with what is 
called a gloss, or insertion of the Anglo- 
Saxon word under word of the original, for 
the sake of those ecclesiastics who could not 
read Latin. No Anglo-Saxon version, so far 
as we know, was ever distributed among the 
people, for only priests and kings were likely 
to be readers at all. 
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The mere wreck of these literary treasures | 
is come down to us, so that many copies 
must have perished in the Danish invasion, | 
or were afterwards tossed aside as old and | 
useless, with neglect and contempt, by the 
Norman nobility. The remainder were drawn 
from their hiding-places at the time of the 
Reformation, and served as precedents for 
translation into the vernacular English ; and 
they were found in company with manu- 
scripts on doctrinal. subjects, which proved 
that the early Church had withstood the 
growing heresies of the Church of Rome. 
King Alfred is said to have studied much 
the books revised by the Christians in Ireland. | 
He was courteous but decisive in his refusal | 
to submit to priestly domination, rejecting | 
even “ the dictates from the apostolic seat, | 
as,” said he, ‘“ you choose to call it.” For | 
England, as may well be supposed, had not 
been left till this ninth century unobserved 
or unsought by Papal Rome. We have 
traced the scarce and precious MS. Scrip- 
tures in Anglo-Saxon to the seventh century 
A.D.; but Rome’s missionary Augustine 
reached England in 597, and the form of 
religion he brought with him was a com- 
pound, derived partly from Scripture, mixed 
up with tradition, partly from Popes and 
councils, and also from popular superstitions. 

Pope Gregory sent to the “Infant British 
Church” a Latin Bible in two volumes. 
Some of its leaves were purple and some rose 
colour. It was still to be seen in the days 
of James I. This gift was accompanied with | 
an exposition of the Epistles and Gospels, 
which had on its cover a large beryl en- 
circled by crystals, and the Pope also added 
abundance of the relics of: martyrs and 
legends of saints, not omitting the pallium 
vestments and ornaments needful to the 
establishment of the Romish hierarchy. But 
Boetius and other writers declare that ere 
this arrival from Rome, the Saxons had 
been coped with by the word of God in the 
weak hands of those they conquered, who 
were living epistles of that which they pos- 
sessed. “God tamed,” says Selden, “the 
Briton’s pride by the Saxon’s power, and, 
discovering the Saxon’s darkness by the 
Briton’s light, in the end made Himself Lord 
over both peoples.” The British Christians 
long refused to co-operate with the Papal 
emissaries, who wished to enforce a yoke 
“‘ which,” they said, “neither we nor our 
fathers have been able to bear.” And the 
Saxon Chronicle records that, as for the 
Saxons who became Christians in such sort as 





| and 





Augustine had taught them, “ The Brittaynes 


would not after either eate or drinke with 
them, nor yet salute them, because they cor- 
rupted wyth superstition, ymages and ydola- 
trie, the true religion.” 

At about the time when Augustine visited 
South Britain (ée at the close of the sixth 
century), and prided himself on the conver- 
sion of King Ethelbert to the Church of the 
Popes, a far more apostolic Christianity had 
had its examples in Iona, and the Celtic or 
Culdean Church was a missionary Church in 
a sense peculiarly its own. ‘In 565 a holy 
man named Columba, who had been born in 
the wilds of Donegal, and in whose veins 
flowed royal blood, had been converted to 
Christ by the preaching monks of the Chris- 
tian Churches formed in Ireland by St. 
Patrick two hundred years before” “I will 
go,” said Columba, “and preach the word 
of God in Scotland ;” for the word of God, 
not an ecclesiastical hierarchy, was 
then esteemed to be the converting agency. 
Several fellow-Christians shared his zeal. In 
an osier bark covered with skins they were 
driven to and fro upon the ocean, but at last 
arrived in Iona, where some Christian Cul- 
dees had already found a refuge. 

And those were days that needed refuges. 
There are some curious particulars concern- 
ing the Island of Iona in an account of it 
published by Machan in Edinburgh in 1833. 
The writer was a native of Coll, the adjacent 
island to Iona, whose former name is declared 
to have been Cala, or Cola, “the island of 
the haven,” as Iona is the island of the 


| doves. 


‘“‘ There is an indentation in Coll of about 
two miles on the south side of the isle, 
almost opposite Iona, with one hundred ports 
or spaces cleared on the rugged beach for 
the accommodation of small boats, and every 
one of the lochs of Coll has an island upon 
it, either natural or artificial, and on this the 
ruins of a building. These must have been 
so many cities of refuge, for to each island 
there is a zigzag stone causeway under water. 
The largest is called Loch G’lead, a supposed 
contraction of Gilead; and in the Gilead of 
Palestine it will be remembered that God 
ordained cities of refuge, such as Ramoth and 
the lately discovered Gezer.” 

In Iona, Columba founded a missionary 
college, or cenobium, which afterwards be- 
came the governing establishment of the 
Culdean Church. 

“ The extension of this Church throughout 
Scotland and the north of England, and also 
beyond the British Isles,” reads like a per- 
fectly new chapter in the Church history of 
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France and Germany. “It may with full 
right,” says Dr. Ebrard,* “be called evan- 
gelical, because it was free from the yoke of 
Rome, and when it came into collision with 
that yoke it resisted it, and rested implicitly 
on the higher authority of the Scriptures. The 
Culdees read and understood the Bible in 
its original tongues, and explained it both 
verbally and in writing, expounding it to 
their congregations. To them the sacred 
book was not merely a code of laws and rule 
of faith, but in verity the “ving words of 
Christ. Both presbyters and brothers were, 
as a rule, married men, and around the 
cenobium were separate dwellings for fami- 
iies. They migrated in parties of twelve, and 
quickly put a piece of land under cultivation, 
the produce of which, with hunting and fish- 
ing, afforded them the necessaries of life. 
All the members shared in the labour, the 
abbot, their head, included. When thus 
settled, they began their work among the 





surrounding heathen, preaching Christ and 
taking the children into their schools—a | 
Church of evangelists rather than of pastors, | 
a Church of motion rather than of settlement | 
and rest ; and are we not, in our own days, 
experiencing a fresh infusion of this element 
also? It was especially distinguished for 
its spirit of earnest prayer. Several of the 
brethren possessed the charisma, or gift of 
healing the sick by the laying on of hands 
and the prayer of faith; certain well-attested 
instances of which are recorded, says Dr. 
Ebrard, by eye-witnesses. 

From the same authority we learn that, 
armed with the power of the Holy Spirit, 
these Culdean missions had triumphantly 
and speedily spread (433—550) over Ireland 
and Wales, and from 565 over Scotland 
and Anglo-Saxony. The greater part of 
the Picts were evangelized by Columba the 
Elder. Columba the Younger, trained in 
the monastery of Bangor, was the chief 





®* See Ebrard’s 
Churches.”’ 


“Hand-book of the Early Christian 





SIMON THE 


evangelist of the Continent, and, with twelve 
like-minded coadjutors, founded’ similar 
“schools of the prophets,” like those of 
Israel, but under another name, in the woody 
wilds of Anegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaines. 
Many of the converts there became preachers; 
and it is a certain fact that these missions 
from the Ocean Rock in the northern seas 
were chosen of God to touch all the Western 
World. The conversion of the northern 
nations, chiefly by means of the Culdees, 
was one of the greatest events the world has 
ever seen, says the Duke of Argyll. They 
have remained more or less Protestant, 
and all shared in the blessings of the Re- 
formation—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Iceland, with parts of France and 
Germany. 

And if such was the memorable mission 
work of the early British Church in the north 
of our islands, surely the Anglo-Saxons of 
the south have also come to be accounted 
as a “seed which the Lord had blessed.” 
Fierce and cruel they were in their first 
advent, but they fought their way to a noble 
after-influence ; and if their origin, with that 
of the Goths, is mostly accounted Scythic, 
the Apostle Paul distinguishes them from 
“ barbarians” as they became “ new men in 
Christ” (1 Col. 3, 11). Of such King Alfred 
seems a representative. How remarkable are 
their early Chronicles! Age after age, by 
divers hands, like those of the kings of 
Israel. How they and their affinities, the 
Goths, introduced into the conquered govern- 
ments of Europe new life and new moral 
principles! Also new constitutional laws— 
limited monarchy, representative government, 
efficient police, and trial by jury—all which 


we inherit from our Saxon forefathers, along | 


with our great respect for women, who are 
said to have had much to do with intro- 
ducing Christianity into the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. The Gothic Bible was the ear- 
liest in Europe, with the exception of the 
Greek and the Latin. 


PHARISEE. 


By THE Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 


Luke vii. 


N the narrative of what took place at | 
4 Simon’s dinner-party, he himself, per- | 
haps, is rather apt to be lost sight of, because 
of the naturally supreme interest with which 
we follow the figure and the fortunes of his 
uninvited guest. As we stand absorbed in 


watching her, and the Lord’s course with | 


i worth a little attention. 


373% 
regard to her, the man in whose house the 
scene occurs is in some danger of being over- 
looked and forgotten ; yet he plays an im- 
portant part in the scene, and his thoughts 
and experiences in connection with it are 
Let us just notice, 
then, two things concerning him; namely, 
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| would have spoken eloquently, and called | 
_ forth their sympathy. 


| forted, adoring heart is here ! 


|| seeing, he perceived not. 


| prophet allowing himself to be defiled by the 
touch of an unclean person. 
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| his unconscious self-betrayal, and his sharp 


mental transition. 
We all betray ourselves at times when we | 
think not, and always, more or less, whether | 
it be observed or no, by what we instantly | 
perceive and fasten on, in that which is pre- | 
sented to us. It may be a truth that we| 
hear announced and expounded, or a material | 
landscape upon which we gaze, or any | 
striking life incident that crosses our path, | 
and the immediate impression which it pro- | 
duces on us, the way in which it at once | 
affects us, the particular point in it, or the 
particular aspect of it which we instinctively | 
seize, this discloses in a measure what we are, 
and into what shape we have been growing. | 
It was even thus with Simon the Pharisee, | 
as he sat witnessing the spectacle of the sin- | 
ful woman with the Lord. In that which | 
he straightway saw and dwelt upon in the 
spectacle, the man and his habitudes came 
out. What was it that struck him in the by- | 
scene at the table, directly it caught his eye ? 
Some would have been arrested and deeply 
touched in a moment by the intruder’s 
evident emotion, by the passion of her tears, 
in which gladness and sadness seemed to 
mingle, by the tender reverence and loving | 
worship which her behaviour expressed. | 
That is what some would have seen and | 
continued to see with interest; especially | 
any who had themselves experienced feel- | 
ings akin to those under the influence of | 
which she was acting ; who had felt like her | 
the burthen of sin and the hope of salvation, | 
the joy of good news in the midst of soul | 
darkness and despair. To such her manner | 


They would have | 
understood and been moved by it, saying to 
themselves, Behold! what a broken, com | 

But Simon, the host, took not the slightest | 
notice of this ; he had no eye for spiritual 
emotion. It made no impression upon him; | 
The thing that he 
saw, to the exciusion of all else, was a holy 


| 
| 


Nothing was 
visible to him, in the pathetic prostration 
of the woman at the Saviour’s feet, in the 
pathetic outpouring of her surcharged heart 
over Him, but the ceremonial pollution of | 
the contact. “ Dear me!” he thought, “ my 
guest, whom I have taken to be an inspired 
saint, permitting the embrace of a person 
who is a sinner!” The thought revealed the | 
man—a man who had been accustomed to | 
occupy himself mainly with mere religious | 





punctilios, with matters of form, with nice 
points of outward observance, and to find his 
life in these things, until the faculty of re- 
cognising and sympathizing with spiritual 
emotion was well-nigh withered within him. 
He is discovered, notwithstanding his interest 
in Christ, to be a narrow, shallow formalist, 
a Pharisee who has lost almost all deeper 
sensitiveness and susceptibility in his daily 
care about phylacteries and petty conven- 
tional proprieties. 

That which you shall discern and enjoy 
to-day in the sphere of Divine realities, is 
determined for you by the life you have been 
living. You cannot at any moment sepa- 
rate yourself from its influence, or understand 
and appreciate in defiance of it. It infal- 
libly pursues you to affect your vision. You 
cannot make_ yourself wings and fly to the 
height of the Delectable Mountains when you 
choose. To stand upon their summits, you 
must need have been living on high. A low 
life shuts you up to a low view, and the heart 
is betrayed by what the eye sees. 

Here, then, we have the point and sig- 
nificance of our Lord’s remarks. Reading 
the secret cogitations of His host, it grieved 
Him that he was so blind to the woman’s 
feeling, to the spirit, the beautiful spirit 
which she breathed ; that he did not notice 
and comprehend how it was with her, that 
she was in a state of tender contrition and 
devotion, overflowing with gratitude and 
reverential love ; and the aim of the parable 
that follows is to draw his attention to it, to 
awaken him to some sense and perception of 
it. He is made to acknowledge that the 
consciousness of having received mercy ex- 
cites love, that in proportion to the great- 
ness of the mercy will be, generally speaking, 
the depth and fervour of the love; and then, 
recounting the doings of the woman since 
she has been in the room, our Saviour says 
to him, “ Wherefore, while you have been 
dwelling upon her past profligacy, and taking 
offence that in her notorious uncleanness she 
should be suffered to act as she has done, 
her demeanour has been declaring that she 
is no longer unclean, that her many sins are 
forgiven her, for it has been the evident ex- 
pression of much love. A great sinner she 
may have been, but she is a great sinner 
greatly pardoned ; for who could look at her, 
as she hung weeping over my feet, and knelt 
to lavish upon them her precious ointment, 
without seeing that the poor creature was 
swept by an impulse, an irresistible impulse 
of grateful and adoring love? Ah, Simon, 
had you been a different man, less absorbed 
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in and hardened by religious ceremonialism, 
you would at once have perceived and been 
affected by it. Had you ever known your- 
self, the oppression of conscious spiritual need 
and misery, and the joy of being born into a 
sweet new life of conscious redemption, you 
would instinctively have noticed and under- 
stood and sympathized; but he to whom 
little is forgiven—who never having had any 
feeling of his utter unworthiness, has never 
rejoiced exceedingly in the rich aboundings 
of Divine mercy—the same loveth little, and 
in him the much love of the abundantly par- 
doned evokes no sympathetic thrill.” 

Our Lord’s object, you see, was to point 
out to his host, a bat-eyed formalist, the 
warm, worshipping love that appeared in the 
conduct of the uninvited guest, and to show 
him in that love, which had failed to touch 
and impress him, not a reason why the sinner 
should be forgiven, but the token and 
evidence that she was forgiven; that she, 
whom he had been ignorantly despising as 
unclean, had received cleansing, and was 
pouring forth her gratitude for it. But “ what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him?” Spiritual 
feeling can only be appreciated by spiritual 
souls. In an act of enthusiastic homage, 
performed out of depths of thankful joy for 
felt salvation, Simon the Pharisee had beheld 
only a violation of decorum ! 

But mark now further, the sharp mental 
transition of the self-betrayed man. ‘There 
can be little doubt that he had become some- 
what interested in Christ; had been led, in- 
deed, to consider Him a prophet, otherwise 
he would never have invited the young Naza- 
rene peasant to sit at meat with himself and 
his friends. Having regard to His mighty 
works and to the power with which He taught, 
it seemed to Simon that He must certainly 
be a prophet ; and so he would have Him to 
dine with him. A member of the leading 
sect of Jewish religionists ought not to be 
behindhand in recognising one who appeared 
to be a Teacher sent from God ; and here, 
he was decidedly in advance of most of his 
order, who refused to yield to any evidence 
in favour of the poor craftsman from Galilee. 
He was open toconviction, and honest. He 
couldnot help thinking that Jesus was a Divine 
messenger, nor would he /ry to think differ- 
ently because He came out of Nazareth, and 
was rejected by the édte of Hebrew society ; 
and thus persuaded concerning our Lord, he 
had asked Him to dinner, with a desire pro- 
bably to hear Him talk and learn something 
further about His doctrine and mission. 


But you are apt to lose very soon the pro- 
phet you have found, unless there be beneath 
the surface of your curiosity and interest a 
measure of spiritual affinity with Him. Un- 
less His spirit has touched you, you may 
bring Him into your house, and have Him 
seated beside you, and yet instead of possess- 
ing and enjoying Him on that account more 
fully, He may presently diminish and dis- 
appear before your eyes. Men often fail to 
inherit a good or a truth that they have de- 
scried and laid hold on, because their own 
inner goodness or trueness is not ample 
enough to entertain its plenitude ; it endures 
with them for a little while, and then 
vanishes away. 

Scarcely had the meal commenced when 
Simon began to doubt the rank and quality 
of his guest—began to think that He could 
not be a prophet after all. ‘See, He is per- 
mitting one of the outcasts of our city to ap- 
proach Him. Why, then, He does not know 
her real character, and cannot be the inspired 
person I have supposed Him to be! If He 
were, of course He would have felt who and 
what she was the moment she drew near; 
but no spirit in Him reveals it toHim. He 
is actually no more a prophet than I am.” 
The possibility, you observe, that Christ per- 
mitted the- strange woman’s touch, sotwith- 
standing His knowledge of her sinfulness— 
this never occurred to our Pharisee for one 
instant. No; fancy a Pharisee capable of ima- 
gining such a thing as a holy seer voluntarily 
submitting to be defiled thus by contact with 
uncleanness! Had the Nazarene penetrated 
who the woman was he would have shrunk 
from her instantly. 
guest did zof know, and not knowing could 
not be a prophet. Poor man! what an annoy- 
ing, mortifying discovery for him—to be com- 
pelled to feel that the man whom he had 
invited to his table on the presumption that 
he was inspired was, after all, not inspired! 

Let us be warned by him to beware of false 
ideals. He had formed the idea that a pro- 
phet of the Lord would always be distin- 
guished, among other things, by the greatest 
concern about ceremonial pollution, by a 
rigid avoidance of all communication with 
wicked people, except in the way of preaching 
to them, and exhorting, and reproving them 
from a distance ; and sitting down with Christ 
with this idea established in his mind, it ope- 
rated to fling a cloud over the glory which he 
had begun to see and believe in, to disable. 
him from continuing to discern the Lord. 

How many have been overthrown in the 
, battle of life, or blinded and misled in the 





Simon only felt that his 
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pursuit of truth, by the erroneous assumptions 
with which they have started, and which they 
could not help applying and acting on—could 
not help being swayed by! And, now, here 
was our Pharisee, with what little reverence 
for and faith in Jesus he had acquired, entirely 
swept away, sinking back into a void of infi- 
delity. Yet a man is not necessarily lost and 
undone when such a thing has happened to 
him; it may be, indeed, impoverishment in 
order to better possession; it is sometimes 
the dreary beginning of a higher state than 
before ; his old narrow conceptions may have 
been scattered to make way for others broader 
and nobler. So it may have been with Simon ; 
he who had begun by regarding Christ as 
a mere prophet, was shaken in that view of 
Him to have Him displayed to him presently 
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By THE Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., THE Rev. JOHN EDMOND, D.D., AND 
JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us.” 
Lesson: John v. r—15. Concluding Hymn: ‘Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 


oe will like to hear how much like you 
all the children of the world have been 


‘that lived long ago. 


| 
| 


There is a very very old Pictish house, which 
has not had its inhabitants in it for many, 
many years, which was opened up lately, and 
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| in which Simon now found himself ; and may 
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as far more than a prophet, even as the Divine 
Lord, who is a Redeemer of souls no less 
than a discerner of spirits; who while seen 
now to be perfectly acquainted, not only with 
the strange woman’s past life, but with his 
host’s secret musings as well, is seen also to 
have power to raise the degraded and to save 
the lost—to awaken to a sense of sin the out- 
casts of Jerusalem and transfigure them with 
assurance of pardon. Such, after the vanish- 
ing of the prophet he had once believed in, 
was the greater and more glorious presence 


we not hope that he who had in the first in- 
stance bowed to the prophet would be con- 
strained to bow henceforth with deeper re- | 
verence, and with something of the sinful | 
woman’s adoring worship, before the Lord. | 





CHILDREN. 


in it was found a little toy-boat, which looks 
very like the boats that boys are playing with 
to-day on the same spot. Far away back, 
longer ago than you can think, there lived 
in Switzerland a strange people called the 
lake-dwellers, because for safety they lived 
in huts built on poles driven into the bottom 
of the lakes, like those strange-looking huts 
we see in the picture, there. In Zurich they 
have the things recently found in these huts, 
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me wooden dolls of 
olls fondled by little 
ce saw a visitor moved 
useum at Naples, as he 
was looking’dt the curiosities dug out of 
Pompeii—a city which a burning mountain 
buried with its ashes many years ago—and 
saw among them a lot of children’s savings- 
banks with a slit in the top to let in the 
money, because his own children had such 
banks at home. That toy-boat, those wooden 
dolls, and little savings-banks all show how 
wonderfully like each other children are 
all over the world, and in every age of the 
world. You differ a little from the children 
that used to live in the world long before 
you were born, in your clothes, in your 
way of speaking, and in the colour of your 
skin; but their hearts had the very same 


and mong\thehk are | 
the kame shape ash 


kind of desires in them, and the very same | . 
So let us talk} & 


warm love that yours have. 
about the first two children the Bible tells 
about. Their story is like a looking-glass; that 
is, if you look steadily on it you may see some 
things in them which are just the same in you. 
Of course I do not mean Adam and Eve, for 
though they are the first two people the Bible 
mentions, they are not the first two children. 
They are never spoken of as children. Their 
parents are never named. It is said that 
God created them. Who, then, are the first 
two Bible children? You say at once, Cain 
and Abel. Yes; and it is of them I am 
going to speak. 

The Bible is, in one thing, like some 


_ biographies, which give us in the first pages 


portraits of those whose lives they describe. 
At the beginning of the Bible we have two 
specimens of boy-nature—the one good and 
the other bad. And as all boys are just 
boys, that Bible story is for all time. 

A teacher who lived many years ago used 
to give his ‘scholars a sort of object-lesson. 
He drew on the sand a gigantic Y, and by it 
explained temptation, virtue, and vice. The 
bottom of the letter he took for his starting- 
point. He showed that there was one plain 
path up to the point where the two limbs 
parted. There the tempted traveller stood, 
considering which of the two ways he would 
take, the wrong way of vice on the left, or 
the true path of virtue on the right. We may 
also use that letter as a picture of the his- 


tory of the first two boys; for they walked | 


together for a while, and then each took a 
different way, and so, as you see in the two 
arms of the letter, they came to different 
endings. 

It is likely that no two brothers were ever 








so much together as these two little fellows 
were. For a while they were the only 





children in the world. 


They had the same 
home, the same training, the same sports, the 


same everything. Think what these won- 
dering children must have seen and heard. 
They lived near Eden—still in the district of 
Eden, though not in the Garden of Eden. 
They played, perhaps, within sight of that 
lovely spot. The rivers in which they fished 
most likely ran through it. When the quick- 
witted boys asked their many questions about 
God, and Satan, and the Fall, how solemnly, 
how feelingly would Adam and Eve make 
reply! What lessons the lads were taught 
together! How near, how real every Divine 
thing would be to them! 

We should have thought that brothers so 
united would never part; yet part they did, 
and their two ways came to be as far apart as 
right is from wrong. And how was this? 
The spirit in each explains it all. They gave 
way to different feelings ; one tried to live 
what was best in him, the other what was 
worst. One sought to please God, the other 
sought to please himself. ‘The way of 
Cain” was the way of one who had only the 
form of religion, and nothing more. He had 
the right form: he worshipped like Abel, 
and his religion cost him a great deal; but 
it had no life, no heart, no reality in it. A 
man once showed me how he made the wax 
figures that he exhibited. Half a handful of 
wax was enough to give a thin covering to 
their hands and faces, and underneath that 
all was made of mere straw and shavings. 
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So Cain’s religion was all a show; it was but 
skin-deep ; what was seen by man looked 
right, but self and sin filled the heart. Or it 
was like a bad nut which cheats you in 
the woods at autumn, which has a beautiful 
shell but no kernel, or only a rotten one. 
Even while he stood offering to God his 
sacrifice and asking for God’s mercy, thoughts 
of revenge towards his brother were in his 
heart. 


We know “the way of Cain” by another | 
mark—he was a godless youth among the | 


godly. The son of penitent Adam and Eve, 
the brother of saintly Abel, who could have 
believed that he would one day kill his 
brother? After that, we need not wonder 


that some children of Christian parents turn | 


out ill; for when young folks break through 
the bonds of a pious parentage and 
brotherhood, there is no saying to what sad 
lengths they may go. It is a most woeful 
thing for any one deliberately to refuse to 
take his father’s God as his God, or his 
mother’s Saviour as his Saviour. That was 
what Cain did in his heart. 

In what the Bible says about Cain, we see 
how selfishness ruled in all he said and did. 


He must have his own selfish way even in | 


his religion ; he must have his own way of 
worship. And what made him so angry with 
his noble brother? It was nothing but his 
selfishness, which was offended by Abel’s 
goodness. Death usually puts an end to all 
selfish hate. 
the dead—the sight of death reconciles even 
the fiercest foes. But poor Abel’s death did 
not change Cain’s selfishness towards him. 


When God wanted to know where the poor | 


dead boy was, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
he asked in sullen scorn. What a terrible 
warning Cain is against selfishness ! 

It will now be a glad relief to turn from 
the way of poor foolish Cain to the way of 
his brother Abel. “ By faith,” we read, 


| “Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
Faith made Abel what | 


sacrifice than Cain.” 
he was. He worshipped and loved God and 
tried to please Him. 
way to his own in everything. So Abel was 
brought into and kept in the narrow way, 
that leadeth unto life. As soon as he had 
anything to give, he gave God his very best. 
His offerings were the earliest, the freshest, 
the richest he could bring. Our best may 
be very poor, but if it be our best, if we 
find pleasure in doing what we can, the 
grace of Christ does not despise either our 
gift or us. 
JAMES WELLS. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Little children, praise the Saviour.” 
Lesson: John iv. 19—30. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 

There were three great kings that had a part 
in the building of Solomon’s Temple. There 
was, first of all, David. Him God did not 
allow to build it, but it was in his heart to 





An enemy feels kindly towards | 


He preferred God’s | 


do so, and God said He was pleased with 
his wish. So David made great preparations 
for it,and when his son came to build he 
| found materials gathered, and a treasury full 
of gold and silver. The second king was 
Hiram of Tyre. He was a Gentile, but he 
knew and loved the God of Israel. He was 
a great friend of David. He was king, too, 
of a very rich city, and his people were very 
skilful and active. So Solomon sent him a 
message asking his aid. The letter Hiram 
sent back is very beautiful, and he promised 
to help with all his heart. The third king 
was Solomon himself, greatest, in some 
respects, of the three. He was richest and 
wisest. God loved him, and when He said 
to him, Ask what thou wilt—gave him, as 
we say, carte blanche—He was so pleased with 
his asking wisdom rather than anything else, 
that He gave him great wisdom and other 
blessings as well, so that there was no one 
before or after him his equal. 

Well, if any persons could build a house 
for God, surely these three, father, son, and 
friend, could have done it. Yet Solomon, 
writing to Hiram, says, ‘Who is able to 
build Him a house?” I will answer his 
question in three ways which at first may 
seem not to agree with each other. We will 
see, however, that they do agree. Who can 
build God a house? My first answer is— 

1. LVo one. 

That is, if building a house for God means 
putting up a temple large enough and grand 
enough for Him to stay in, as we stay in our 
houses, no person could build it. No one 
could make it large enough or beautiful 
enough. 

Not large enough. This is what Solomon 
says: “ Behold, the heaven, even the heaven 
| of heavens, cannot contain Thee.” So you 

see God has not built a house for Himself 
which is large enough to hold Him. Crea- 
tion is very vast. If I were to tell you what 
astronomers say about the numbers and 
distances of the stars, you could hardly con- 
ceive or credit the account. The nearest 
of what are called the fixed stars is so far off 
| that if it were blotted out, as we extinguish a 
| candle, it would be years before we should 
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know it. The light it had thrown off before 
it was quenched would take that time to 
reach us, and till it failed, we should seem to 
see the star to be there. Far, far beyond 
the nearest there, are millions more; yet 


} 
| 


God is in them all, and all of them together | 


cannot contain Him. 

Nor beautiful enough. We live in only one 
little room in the great temple, whose floor 
is the earth, whose ceiling is the sky. But how 
lovely it is, as well as large! If you go into 
a great house, say Windsor Castle, and are 
shown into the apartments, you look up to 
the ceiling, round on the walls, down on the 
floor and furniture. Now look up to the 
sky by day or by night; that is the ceiling 
of God’s own great temple. Look to the 
clouds ; these are the curtains. Look to 





that is the floor, carpeted with 
Look to the mountains, 
and think them the walls, hung with pictures. 
Where can you build any house so wonder- 


the earth; 
green and gold. 


ful as that? If you were to go into one of 
the Queen’s palaces, and in a little corner of 
one of the rooms—one of the smallest rooms 
—were to put up a toy-house, a house of 
children’s wooden bricks, and then go to the 
Queen and ask her to come and stay in 
it, would she not smile at the strange re- 
quest? Yet that would not be so strange as 
to build a house for God on earth, and ask 


Him to stay in it, as we stay in houses. | 
| and they would not leave their badness. 
It had a laver | | God Himself sent His own Son to prepare 
God’s world has an ocean, |a people for Him to live among. 
God’s world has | God’s Son, is the great Builder, and He is, 


Solomon’s Temple was very rich, and had 


—a sea of brass ; 
The temple had an altar ; 


high hills. Solomon’s Temple had lamps ; 


God’s temple has a sun, and when the sun | of God. 


| not and would not seek back to Him. 


is out of sight, a host of stars. So who 
could tempt God to come and stay in a 
house, however rich it was and however 
splendid ? 

Why, then, you will say, did Solomon go 
on to build? He tells us. It was to sacri- 
fice before God. It was for man’s sake. 
There were to be signs of God’s presence 
there, and men were to go and worship 
there. In that sense there was to be a house 
of God. 

But I will tell you in our next talk of 
something grander than this. I have two 
more answers to the question—Who can 
build God a house ? 

At present, let me ask you to sit down and 
just think how great God is. It will do you 
good. The heaven is high, and broad, and 
glorious. God is greater than the heavens. 
He is the Highest—the Most High. And 
God is as much better, as much kinder, and 
more merciful and more loving, as He is 
greater than all the people that you know, or 
that any one else ever knew. There is none 
like Him. He is greatest and best of all, 
because He is God. 


JOHN EDMOND. 
THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, high in Glory.” Lesson: Matt- 


viii. 5—20. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breath 


ing blessing 


an ecven- 


Last Sunday we were asking the question, 
Who can build a house for God? Do you 
remember what answer I gave ? It was this— 
No one. But there is a second answer to 
that question, and that answer is— 

Only One. 

Since God is a Spirit, “ without bounds,” 
you cannot make a house out of stones, or 
gold, or jewels a home for Him. But a 
dwelling-place can be made for Him by 
spirits themselves. Men can be built up 
into a temple. That, however, for a reason 
now to be stated, was a very hard and high 
work. There was only One could do it. 
That was God Himself. 

The reason was this. Men were sinners, 
and as such, away from God, and they could 
They 
were bad, and He could not stay with them, 
So 


° 


“. 


Jesus, 


as well, the foundation of the great house 
He died to take away “men’s sins 
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and get them forgiven, and so to win their | the rebuilding of the temple, said, “ Not by 
hearts and get them made holy. No one | might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
else was strong enough and kind enough to | the Lord.” 

do this. “Behold the man whose nameis| It is a grand and glorious house which 
the Brancu; and He shall grow up out of | God thus builds. The stones are living men. 
His place, and He shall build the temple of | lhe walls are souls filled with songs. The 
the Lord: even He shall build the temple | throne of the temple is a loving heart. God 


of the Lord, and He shall bear the glory.” _| inhabits loving souls. _ 
Suppose you saw a costly vase dashed to This leads to the third answer to the ques- 


the ground, shivered to pieces, who could | tion, Who can build God a house ?—and 
restore it? Suppose a great temple all in | itis: 


ruins, dust only, and scattered fragments and | 3. “very one. é 
rubbish, who could, from these materials, re- For see, now that Jesus has died every one 
build it? Suppose a watch broken all up, | may give God his heart, and become a temple 


wheels and plates smashed, who could make | of the Holy Spirit. You know the story of 
the child who, being asked by an unbeliever, 
x whether the God he worshipped was a great 
God or a little God, answered, “ Both: so great 
that heaven cannot hold Him, so little that 
| He dwells in my heart.” We do not, indeed, 
need to build this soul-temple for God, we 
have only to open the door. “ Behold,” says 
Jesus, “I stand at the door and knock!” Now 
if we hear His voice and open the door He 
will think more of our opened hearts than of 
all His stars. Do you think the Queen has 
more delight in all her kingdom’s glory, than 
in one of her children’s hearty love? You 
do not think so. So is it with our Heavenly 
| Father: loving hearts please Him more than 
shining stars; little children are more pre- 
cious to Him than the sun in all his glory. 
But let me put the case otherwise, and 
speak of building in our hearts a house for 
God. I will tell you then what materials to 
use. Let the foundation be faith, resting on 
Jesus. Let the walls be love—for he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him. Let the windows be hope, and the 
| light that comes in through them be the glory 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let the sacrifices 
be obedience, and the sweet incense be prayer. 
And when you have thus built in yourselves, 
come and help to build the great church- 
the watch sound? Yet ruined temple, | temple. You may—you may help, that is, 
broken vase, destroyed timepiece, would not | to bring others to Christ. You may bring 
be half so difficult to restore as a shattered | some rough stone from the quarry, and place 
tree, because a tree has life in it. But re-! it in the wall, and see it grow, and shine like 
storing a ruined soul is even a more diffi- | crystal. 
cult work than the restoring of a shattered | 
tree. The task nearest in hardness to this is| So, then, what in one view is impossible, 
the reviving of a dead body. The flesh and | in another possible for only One, is, in a 
bone go back to dust, from which they were | third respect, easy for all. It is easiest for 
made, to dust like the soil in our gardens. | children. For the hardness of the task does 
Who can make that dust into flesh and bone | not lie in the thing itself, but in bringing the 
again, and make ita living body? ‘There is! heart to doit. And children’s hearts should 
only One. So it is here. Only God can} be tender—not yet hardened in evil. Even 
make souls that are sinful holy souls. It | in them, however, the will is hard to bend; 
comes to what the prophet, who called for| but that once bent the task is light. It is 
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just letting Christ take us. It is bidding Him 
welcome. ‘Come in, Lord Jesus, and abide 
with me!” JOHN EDMOND. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


; Nile are not of the same sort as those called | 


Opening Hymn: “Little children, praise the Saviour.” | | R 0" 
| Strings, and pretty graceful stalks rising up- 


Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, 


” 


Lesson: Luke vii. 1—17. 
breathe an evening blessing. 
After the Sunday on the Nile which I 
told you about last December, our boat with 
her tall pointed sails went on again still 





us, I walked on the shore alone. 


| quivered in the balmy breeze. 





The reeds I saw the baby put on in the | 





” 


“bulrushes” in Moses’ time; for in those | 
times, long ago, there grew in Egypt a strange | 
plant called “ papyrus,” which had a long 
part as large as a man’s body floating on the 
water, and below it roots hanging down like | 


wards ten feet high with beautiful thread-like 
leaves on the top, which bent round and 
The stalks of 
this plant used to be made into paper for 
writing on, and our English word “ paper” is 
called so because paper was first made from 


| *¢ papyrus.” 


Long, long ago, also, the prophet Isaiah 


| was told by God to tell the world that “the 
| paper reeds by the brooks shall wither.” 


| true ? 


Find out the verse in the 19th chapter where 
this prophecy is told to us. And has it come 
Why, there is not one “ papyrus ” 
plant in Egypt where it used to grow so 
much, but I saw several miles of water covered 
with “ papyrus” in Palestine; and Dr. Li- 
vingstone (that great missionary who was 
once a factory boy with no shoes to his feet) 
told me that the paper reed is now only found 
far away from Egypt. You will see its shape 


| in the picture. 
farther, and, as the stream was strong against | 


} 
| 
| 


Soon I saw a black Egyptian woman come | 


to the river-brink with a dear little baby, as 
black as a coal, sitting on her shoulder. 
put the child on the grass, and then she 
plucked large handfuls of long light reeds, 
and tied them in a bundle, and then she 
quietly walked into the river till it was too 
deep to stand in. Now she took the baby 
off her shoulder and put it on the bundle of 
reeds, which made a little raft or boat float- 
ing on the water, with the baby as a pas- 
senger lying on the top. The mother swam 
in the water, and all the time she pushed on 
before her the bundle of reeds, while baby 
was very quiet; and so both mother and baby 
got over the wide river pleasantly, and the 


| sketch shows you how they went. 





Now look out in the book of Genesis 
where God tells us of a mother who made 
“an ark of bulrushes,” and “ daubed it with 
slime and with pitch,” so as to make it dry, 
and put her baby in it, and then floated the 
ark or basket of reeds “in the flags by the 
river's brink.” After that she went away, 
but the baby’s “ sister stood afar off.” Well, 
what was the sister’s name? what was the 
baby’s name? and why did the loving mother 
put her dear child away from home ? 


She | 





All the sad and sorrowful things which 
God long ago said would come because of 





our sins are coming true. 
good and joyful things which He said would 
come because of the goodness of Jesus are 
true also. Some of them come now for those 
children who love their Saviour ; all the rest 
will come afterwards as sure as the word of 
God. 

Next I walked by the river bank farther 
up, and noticed a number of buffaloes 
(great black cows) come to the banks of the 


Nile, and they walked in slowly, and when | 


But then all the ' 
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ing * -—_ ; 
| the water got over their shoulders they still | camels, and this is a curious way of travel- 


| went on, but they had to swim. On and on | 


| they went, and they swam quite across the 
| river, which was wide and deep, but very 


calm under the sunset of a quiet evening. I 
found that these buffaloes swam over the 


river every day to get to the green fields | 


where they found plenty of grass to eat, and 


' at evening time they all swam home again. 
| Now I think this explains how it was that 
| oxen were seen to come out of the Nile in 


ancient days, as you will find in Pharaoh’s 
dream, told by himself to Joseph, in the 
18th verse of a chapter in Genesis which 
chapter you can find in your Bible. 

When my boat had gone a long way up 
the river Nile, I was asleep in it one night, 


| and, very late, a great noise of many voices 
/ was heard on the river, and I went on the 


' bank to find what made the noise. 


Strange 
lights flashed about, and hundreds of black 
people in great bustle, and as I came near 
them very cautiously I saw it was a large 
vessel full of black slaves, who were caught 


_ by bad people and taken away to be sold to 


the Turks. Oh, what weeping there was, 
and shrieks, and cries, and shouts, and 
screams, all in the black darkness! Remem- 
ber that English people long ago used to 
have black slaves in the West Indies, but a 


_ good man called Wilberforce persuaded the 


House of Parliament to give up this cruel 
thing—now, no Englishman can have a 
slave. 


Next morning I found a slave girl was on | 


board my own boat! She was as black as 


coal. 


|| she was very sad because she was torn away 








from her dear father and mother in the 
middle of Africa, and could not get back. 
Many good Englishmen have helped to do 
good to the poor African slaves. ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Moffat took the Bible to them and put 
it into their language, and he has worked 


fifty years for their good. Dr. Livingstone | 


helped them much. Commander Cameron 
did the same, and Mr. Stanley (a Welsh 
gentleman) went lately through Africa to find 
out how we people at home could aid the 
poor negroes. All these men I have known, 
and you can read their books, and wish all 
success to their brave work for the wretched 
slaves. 

Well, I tried to comfort the poor girl who 
had been bought or stolen from her parents, 
but she cried all day long until I gave her a 


pair of bright red leather shoes, and then she | 


was quite happy. 
Next day we had to take a journey on 


She had never learned to read, and | 


ling. To let you get on its back, the patient 
camel kneels down on the sand, and when 
you are in the saddle (made of beds and 
mats) you hold by a long stick out of the 
saddle’s end, while the camel rises up by 
many jerks, and then he walks with very long 
steps, on, and on, and on, and on, for miles 
and miles, and days and days; and he carries 
inside his body twelve pockets of his own 
skin holding water, so that he can travel a 
long way without drinking at a stream. 


In one of these days when we had to start | 


with our camels, a thick white fog was on 
the earth just like milk before one’s eves, but 


still we all got ready and started ina line, | 


and the camels went on quite sure. But I 
could not tell how they did this till I found 
that a guide Arab had gone before, and his 
footsteps were left in the sand, and the camels 














knew his footmarks and knew that he knew 


the way, so they followed without doubt—just | 


as we ought to follow the footsteps of Jesus 
through the wilderness of this life, for He is 
a faithful guide. 

After many hours in the fog the sun came 
out clear, and then we could see the way for 
ourselves. So our camels, instead of follow- 
ing all in a row, now came side by side, and 
our sketch shows what they looked like, each 
with a rider on his back and huge bundles 
hanging by his body. 

Just as we can follow Christ now, seeing 
His footsteps by the eye of faith in this 
misty life, we may also come into clear sun- 
shine even here below, and see our faithful 
Guide Himself going on before. Dear 
young pilgrims, follow Him closely and 
happily and always, through a desert world 
to a glorious Heaven. 

JOHN MACGREGOR. 
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THE GREAT SABBATH. 
Hor Easter. 


BA EEP in yon garden-shade 
The Life of all is laid 
In death’s calm sleep ; 
Armed soldiers waiting near, 
Amazed and full of fear, 
Their vigil keep. 
Angels, and stars, and the fair moon above 
Look down in silent awe and reverent love. 


Through the dark cypress-trees 
The gentle midnight breeze 
Sighs a low wail; 
Breath from the dewy ground, 
O’er the green earth around 
Spreads a soft veil ; 
Each glade and valley, mountain, dale and hill, 
Echoes the solemn whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


Hushed Nature sinks to rest, 
And on her Maker’s breast 
She falls asleep ; 
Released from human woe;, 
The Almighty finds repose 
In slumber deep ; 
But saints are watching through the silent night, 
In eager patience waiting for the light. 


The lowly Magdalene 


The mother undefiled 





Is pondering on her child, (Of penitents the queen) 
Now crucified ; Waits for the morn, 
And through her tearless dreams When in that cave so still 
The Cross in radiance beams, Her task she may fulfil 
Whereon He died. Of love forlorn ; 
Bright visions dawn. Behold! the darkness flies, And first to her, Christ risen will appear, 
Resplendent from the grave she sees Him rise. Though in a form unknown He draweth near. 
John the Beloved stands by, While he who longed to die 
Gazing with wondering eye With Christ on Calvary, 
At Mary’s smile ; Whose love devout 
And angels, at the sight, His Master proved and tried 
Pause in their heavenward flight, By heartfelt prayer denied, 
To muse awhile. Must wait in doubt ; 
Yet the sun hides itself in dim eclipse, Eight days of solemn gloom in darkness past, 
While he awaits his full apocalypse. On trustful Thomas He will shine at last. 
* * * * * 
Peter who thrice denied But lo! the Sabbath ends, 
The Master at his side, Nocturn with Matins blends, 
The Lord of all, The morning breaks; 
With penitential tears The shadows flee away 
And deep heartsearching fears, Before the rising day, 
Bewails his fall. And Christ awakes ! 
There, as he weeps in bitter grief apart, Angels proclaim the anthem far and near, 
His Saviour’s ‘‘ look” speaks comfort to his heart. “Ye seek your risen Lord; HE IS NOT HERE.” 


GENEVIEVE M. J. IRONS. 
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OUR MONTH 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
EFFORTS FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


WE are glad to observe the increase of wise and 

kindly endeavours to promote the welfare of the 
large numbers of young women engaged in manufac- 
tories and places of business, who form a very im- 
portant portion of the population of all our great 
cities. The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has for some years been doing a quiet but valuable | 
work in London. In connection with this institution, | 
as we understand, a roomy house has lately been | 
secured in the great thoroughfare known as Maryle- | 
bone Road, and has been excellently fitted up for the | 
purpose of affording accommodation and advantages | 
of various kinds. Thirty-four beds are provided, and | 
lodgers are received at the moderate rates of 3s. and 
3s. 6d. per week. Meals are supplied at correspond- 
ingly economical prices: breakfast 2d., dinner 6d., 
tea 2d., and supper 2d. Out-door members are 
admitted at a subscription of 6d. a month : member- 
ship secures the privilege of using the library and 
reading-room, and of attendance at classes for instruc- 
tion in vocal music and book-keeping. Bible classes 
are also held, and other methods are employed for 
the social and religious benefit of the members. 
Lord Shaftesbury presided at the opening of these 
new premises a few weeksago. It is impossible to | 
estimate the value of the service thus rendered to 
respectable young women, not a few of whom live a 
most laborious life, and apart from such provisions as | 
may thus be made for them, know next to nothing of 
the refining and pleasant influences of social and home 
life. There seems to be no reason why institutions 
of this kind might not be made very largely self- 
supporting ; the chief thing needed is that the initia- 
tory steps for establishing them should be taken by 
persons of experience and earnest Christian character, 
and that due arrangements should be made for their 
prudent supervision and direction. 

Passing from west to east, we find that kind and 
Christian thoughtfulness has also been at work on 
behalf of young women and girls of a humbler type | 
than those just mentioned. The east end of London 
contains large numbers of factories, in which, or in 
connection with which, thousands of young girls find 
employment at a very low rate of wages. On a 
summer evening these girls throng the streets; in | 
winter hundreds of them may be found in music halls | 
and other low places of amusement. Besides this, 
their lodgings are generally anything but wholesome 
and attractive. The special perils of such a class 
can readily be understood. On their behalf a Work- 
ing Girls’ Home and Institute has just been opened 
in Leonard Street, Bromley-by-Bow. The arrange- 
ments are similar to those of the Marylebone Institute, 
but of a plainer, humbler kind, suitable to the different 
position of the young people cared for. We cannot 
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too cordially and earnestly commend to the attention 
of those who have capacity and opportunity for 
enterprises of this kind, the good which may be done 
by such means, and the evil which may, by God’s 
blessing, be prevented. Too often we postpone our 
intervention on behalf of others until some great wrong 
has been done, or some great misery incurred. It is 
a hopeful and cheering sign when we see, as happily 
we may now see in every department of philanthropic 
and Christian labour, an increasing desire to step in 
and prevent evil, while efforts for remedying evil that 
has been wrought do not slacken, 
PUBLIC-HOUSE MISSIONARIES. 

The employment of missionaries to public-houses 
has become a distinct and interesting feature of the 
work of the London City Mission, and a recently 
published report of the labours of one of the society’s 
agents in ‘* Walworth public-houses ” illustrates the 
method pursued in work of this kind, and contains 
some particulars of a kind well fitted to call forth 
Christian sympathy. ‘The missionary referred to tells 
us of the commencement of his enterprise. He had 
determined to begin with the well-known “ Elephant 
and Castle”? public-house, the bars of which are 
frequented from day to day by a continual stream of 


| visitors from among the hundreds of thousands who 


are constantly passing that meeting-point of a num- 
ber of the great arteries of the traffic of South 
We who are familiar with the district can 
scarcely wonder at the candid acknowledgment of the 
worthy man who had undertaken the charge of the 
visitation of this neighbourhood, when he tells us 
that the first attempt which he made to begin his 
work was a failure. ‘‘I stood,’’ he writes, ‘‘ on one 


side for a few moments and surveyed the house (the 


‘‘ Elephant and Castle”). Numbers were already 
inside, and others still passing in. I peeped in at 


| the doors and was about to enter, but my heart failed 


me, and I turned aside to the next, and next, and 
even the next house, with like result.”” This sinking 
of heart taught the missionary that a special prepara- 
tion was needed for work of this peculiarly trying 
kind ; and he did not seek that preparation in vain. 
He tells us, after seven months’ experience of actua! 
evangelistic effort among four hundred public-houses 
and coffee-houses, that he has never once been 
refused admittance to the bars and drinking-rooms to 
which he sought entrance, and that he has neve: 
been told to go when he was in. ‘‘ My reception,” 
he observes, “by the landlords is very encour- 
aging—far better than I anticipated. By very 
many I am received with apparent good-will, somc 
are cold and indifferent, by only a very few has 
determined opposition Leen shown (these are becom- 
ing more genial), and by none have I been refused 
admittance to their premises; and this is more 
than I could say after twelve years’ experience on 
an ordinary district. I have met with several who 
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feel keenly the peculiar trials and temptations of their 
business.” He adds, ‘‘ By the publicans’ servants— 
barmen and barmaids—I am well received. It has 
done me good, when I have entered a house, to see 
the faces of these hard-worked young people light up 
with a genuine smile as I say a kind word and pre- 
sent my paper; for me guid nimis must be the 
motto, as a rule, in dealing with these often over- 
worked servants of the bar.” If tact and discretion 
are required in dealing with the persons who conduct 
the business of these places, not less is requisite in 
the endeavour to benefit their numerous customers. 
It might seem a hopeless task to attempt to produce 
any permanent religious impression or to elicit any 
real religious feeling in the case of the loungers and 
tipplers who form the great mass of the frequenters 
of the public-house; and no doubt many of the 
well-meant efforts of the missionary are like the seed 
sown by the wayside, which the fowls of the air 
speedily devour. Good work, however, is certainly 
done in many instances where the requisite gifts and 
the true evangelical spirit are brought into action. 
In the work in Walworth to which we refer, these 
qualities do not seem to have been lacking, and the 
instances given in the report before us testify that it 
is often possible, when the right spirit is brought to 
the effort, to discover religious susceptibility and 
awaken religious feeling even in the roughest, most 
ignorant, and most unpromising objects of the evan- 
gelist’s care. 


THE PARISH CHURCHYARDS, 


Once again the subject of the admission of Non- 
conformists to the use of parish churchyards for the 
burial of their dead, with such religious ceremonies 
as they may prefer, has been debated by Convocation 
and in the House of Commons. As Mr. Osborne 
Morgan remarked, in introducing it to the latter 
assembly, it is a topic which has been “literally worn 
to rags ;’’ so that now in every debate all that can be 
done is for speakers to repeat the old arguments on 
either side. It is obvious, however, that in Parlia- 
ment opinion is tending steadily and with quickened 
impetus towards a settlement of the controversy in 
favour of the charity and common sense for which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has strongly pleaded, 
although it unfortunately happens that for the present 
no less than fifteen thousand of the clergy refuse 
to listen to his exhortations. Last year the House of 
Lords decisively pronounced its readiness to concede 
to Nonconformists the rights which they claimed on 
this matter; and now, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s motion has only been lost 
by the narrow majority of fifteen in a House of 
more than four hundred and seventy members. 
Those who are at all in the habit of watching 
Parliamentary proceedings, know very well that 
such a vote, under the circumstances of the case, 
indicates that very speedily the majority will change 
sides. In the meantime impartial observers, who 
wish well to the Established Church, cannot but 
regret the irreconcileable attitude adopted by a very 





large body of the clergy and by a majority in both 
Houses of Convocation on this subject. The clergy 
as a body appear to be deeply convinced that the 
safety of the Church of which they are ministers is 
threatened by this dissenting claim to the use of the 
churchyards. It is difficult to argue against a senti- 
ment of this kind; and yet it must be but a very small 
minority of impartial observers, who have really con- 
sidered the points at issue, to whom it is not evident 
that such a view is an error. Most persons are now 
of opinion that the abolition of church rates, which 
was so earnestly and persistently protested against, 
has had the effect of placing the Established Church 


upon a much more secure footing than it formerly | 


occupied. It is always injurious and perilous to an 


institution to be made the instrument of inflicting a | 


palpable wrong upon any section of the community. 
The House of Lords has distinctly admitted, by its 


approval of Lord Harrowby’s motion last year, that | 
such a wrong is committed by present arrangements | 


for the burial of Dissenters in parish churchyards ; 
the House of Commons has, by the narrowness of 
the majority which a few weeks ago rejected Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s motion, shown that the same con- 
viction is making itself felt among its members. 
sound expediency, to say nothing of true Christian 
charity, would therefore, one would suppose, impel 


friends of the Church to release it as speedily as pos- | 
sible from the odium which is brought upon it by | 


persistence in what is so generally regarded as an 
injustice. We notice with interest the argument put 
forth by the Dean of Westminster on this subject. 
The Dean has long maintained that the English law 
of burials, as it now stands, is quite capable of being 
interpreted so as to meet the wishes of Nonconform- 
ists: it gives directions to the clergy as to the way 
and the cases in which they are to perform the 


funeral services in their churchyards, but does not | 


explicitly and actually prohibit the use of other forms 
of service by other ministers, and, therefore, the Dean 
argues, the absence of such prohibition may be in- 
terpreted as a permission. The Dean quotes an 
eminent London clergyman in support of this view ; 


but we are afraid that it is too ingenious to be satis- | 
factory, or to afford a practicable method of settling | 
But the questions at | 


this much-debated subject. 
issue are certainly on the way to settlement, and 
probably when this happy consummation has been 
passed, all parties will wonder that the painful contest 
should have been kept up so long. 


THE HOME RE-UNION OF CHURCHES. 

An Organization has lately been formed for the 
promotion of the spirit of union between the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Nonconformist 
Christian communities, especially by exhibiting the 


more conciliatory aspects of the Established Church | 


towards those outside that body. The Bishop of 


Winchester is the president, and Earl Nelson is the | 


Chairman of Committee. The purpose of the society 


is to be furthered by endeavours to arrange for public | 


and private prayer on the subject, for lectures on the 
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history, doctrines, and formularies of the Church, for 
encouraging greater social intercourse between Church- 
men and Nonconformists, and for holding Re-union 
meetings for conference. Such proposals, originat- 
ing with members of the Established Church, ought 
to be met with frankness and cordiality by Noncon- 
formists. We have been glad to see that this has 
been the case in two instances which have come 
under our notice, when meetings were held in con- 
nection with the movement in two important pro- 
vincial towns. The conferences which were held 
excited great interest, and the local clergy and Non- 
conformist ministers joined heartily in promoting the 
success of the gatherings, announcing the arrange- 
ments to their congregations, in several cases 
preaching on the subject of Christian Union on the 
Sunday preceding the conferences, and taking part 
in the good-natured but outspoken statements of 
different opinions which were made. Of course 
conferences of the sort described will sometimes 
raise points of apparently irreconcileable difference, 
and their direct result may not appear to be of any 
great value. But if Churchmen and Dissenters can 
see more of each other, and discover their points of 
difference, and interchange thoughts and opinions 
with regard to them in a devout and earnest spirit, 
nothing but good can come of it. Religious and 


| ecclesiastical opposition has been not a little embit- 


tered by the ignorance of each other which has 
characterized opponents. Such ignorance has fre- 
quently proved fatal to fairness and to Christian 
charity. How far the new agency for the removal of 
the shyness and misunderstandings which have thus 
arisen may prove successful, we cannot predict, but 
very much will certainly depend upon the good tact 
and Christian feeling which preside over it. We 
have not much confidence in schemes of union which 
require the ignoring of essential points of difference 
existing between Christian people ; any such scheme 
must prove hollow and uncertain, for differences 
will reveal themselves and assert themselves in the 
long run, unless at important junctures principles 
be abandoned. But an attempt to promote union by 
helping those who differ from each other to under- 
stand and appreciate their differences, is to be 
distinguished from an attempt to promote union by 
smothering differences altogether. We understand 
the former to be the object of the Home Re-Union 
Society, and as such we cordially wish it success. 


THEATRE AND MUSIC-HALL SERVICES. 


About eighteen years have now elapsed since a 
committee was found in London for the purpose of 
arranging religious services, to be conducted on 
Sundays in the various theatres, music-halls, and 
other places of public resort in the metropolis. The 
work has been faithfully and nobly sustained during 
the winter months ever since, and has, according to 
all the testimony that can be gathered, been produc- 
tive of great good among the vast multitudes of the 
non-church-going classes. Such work appears still 
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to be needed as much as ever, for the population of 
London is increasing at the rate of about 50,000 
every year, and it seems still to be unhappily true 
that, with all our church and chapel building and 
active Christian agencies of various kinds, compara- 
tively little impression has been made upon the par- 
ticular persons for whom these theatre services are 
specially intended. There is no doubt it is sadly 
true that a large number of the working classes and 
the poor of London are affected by “a deep-seated 
prejudice or suspicion—call it what we may—against 
the ordinary places of worship ; ” they will not enter 
our ecclesiastical edifices. It is fair to recognise that 
very earnest efforts have been and are being made by 
many of the clergy, and especially by the Free and 
Open Church Association, to meet this objection and 
to adopt the arrangements of churches so that they 
shall be felt to be equally free to all. Our personal 
observation enables us to testify that there are in- 
stances in which this effort has been eminently suc- 
cessful. And our own feeling prompts us earnestly 
to deprecate the assumption that the Church must 
abandon the hope of attracting all classes to buildings 
regularly set apart for Divine Worship. But while 
fully remembering this, we may all rejoice in the 
good work being done by means of these special 
services in buildings against which there is no such 
repugnance felt by the classes to whom we have 
referred. In an immense city like London, too, 
there are always multitudes of persons passing along 
the streets, many of whom might casually turn into 
a theatre or music-hall who would be very unlikely 
in the same way to drop in at a church or chapel. 
In this way, it has come to the knowledge of those 
who conduct these services that not a few have 
heard the preaching of the Gospel who “for ten, 


| twenty, or even thirty years, had never entered either 


church or chapel, and who, through God’s bless- 
ing on the Word preached, have been led to re- 
pentance unto life.” We find, from a Report 
lately issued by the United Committee for Special 
Services, that services are being conducted from 
Sunday to Sunday in about nine of the large theatres 
and halls in London, and that in the course of the 
Committee’s operations, ‘‘ upwards of 100 mission- 
rooms, mostly new efforts, have been aided by 
grants of from £5 to £50.” The Earlof Shaftesbury 
is the chairman of a committee consisting of upwards 
of thirty laymen of well-known position and influence. 
We observe that the cost of the services for the 
eighteenth winter course, 1876-7, was about £2,700, 
of which sum £1,728 were paid for the actual hire 
of the theatres and halls. One word of caution : 
any plan of action or ground of appeal which seems 
to set up these special efforts, either in the way of 
building or of working, as rivals of the regular Church- 
work, is, we are persuaded, a mistake. Special efforts 
of this sort ought to have the fullest sympathy of the 
Church at large, and to be regarded as part of its work, 
not as substitutes for it. Skirmishing parties are 
chiefly valuable when they maintain constant commu- 
nication and close connections with the regular army. 
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CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 


We have lately observed with considerable interest 
two announcements of excursions to the Continent, 
in the course of the present spring, for the special 
purpose of enabling visitors to acquaint themselves 
with evangelical work which is being carried on 
under English superintendence in Italy. In the one 
case the mission referred to is that of Mr. Wall, a 
Baptist minister, in Rome. Mr. Wall has for some 
years laboured with much zeal and success, and three 
years ago a chapel was opened in Rome which had 
been built through his exertions. Another chapel is 
now to be opened in connection with the same work, 
and a party is being got up in England, of friends 
feeling specially interested in this movement and 
anxious to help it, who are to proceed to Rome to 
be present at the opening services. In the other 
case, we observe that Mr. Piggott, the superintendent 
of the Italian Wesleyan Mission, invites Wesleyan 
friends to meet him at a certain point in Italy to 
attend the opening services of a new chapel, and to be 
conducted by him on a tour of inspection to the 
principal stations under his care. This is a new and, 
we think, a very sagacious utilisation of the modern 
facilities of travel for purposes of a religious kind. 
It is true that many Christian people, to whom a 
Continental journey is nothing extraordinary, have 
always been in the habit of ysing their opportunities 
for taking note of Christian work in the cities and 
the scenes which they have visited ; and those who 
have availed themselves of such opportunities have 
often proved the most liberal helpers of the work 
thus brought under their notice. But these special 
excursions will be likely very considerably to extend 
the number of Christian people who thus acquire a 
personal knowledge of Continental fields of evange- 
listic labour, and will tend in various ways to afford 
substantial help and encouragement to those who are 
engaged in what must often be a very trying and dis- 
couraging task, There is no reason why such excur- 
sions should be confined to Italy; and we hope that 
pilgrimages of this wholesome kind will become fre- 
quent to many parts of the mission field of the Con- 
tinent—or, in these days of travel, we might even say 
of the world. 


THE CLERGY ORFHAN CORPORATION. 

In connection with this important charity an at- 
tempt, which proved abortive, has been made during 
the past month to secure the abolition of ‘ the voting 
system ” for the admission of candidates to the be- 
nefits of the institution. The annual meeting of 
governors took place under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when the proposal for the 
change was introduced. Seventy of the governors 
were present, the attendance being unusually large in 
anticipation of the motion in favour of the intended 
reform. The speakers in favour of the proposal were, 
however, scarcely listened to, a great deal of ‘warm 
feeling was displayed, and at length the motion for 
the abolition of the system of canvassing for votes, 
and of admission of candidates according to the num- 





ber of votes obtained, was rejected by the decisive 
majority of 60 against 10. It would seem, from the 
various statements made on the occasion, and from 
the actual result of the debate, that the advocates of 
“Voting Reform” were scarcely politic in attempting 
just now to win over the representatives of this charity 
to the acceptance of their principles. On behalf of 
the Corporation, it was stated that during the last 
few years a great improvement had taken place in 
the methods of securing the admission of candidates ; 
and that ‘the polling day, the traffic in votes, the 
exchange of proxies, and all the attendant evils of 
the voting system,” had, as a matter of fact, been 
abolished. The old system of sending out cards 
and voting papers had been gradually and quietly 
dropped; so that at the last election, out of thirty 
candidates the friends of only four sent out papers. 
This being the state of things, as it appears to the 
majority of the governors, we can hardly wonder at 
their decision. But, however satisfactorily the evils 
of the voting system may have been minimised 
in this particular instance, the public generally, who 
have so often heard the ros and cons of the matter 
debated, are very generally convinced that the 
method referred to is exceedingly wasteful, both 
of money and of energy. And, perhaps, even if 
there be no necessity in the case of the Clergy 
Orphan Corporation for a formal adoption of a 
change which has been informally adopted, the 
endorsement of the principle of the proposed reform 
by such an important body would have been prac- 
tically valuable and useful, But it is by no means 
clear that even the Clergy Orphan Corporation is so 
perfectly eflicient in meeting the necessities which it 
aims to supply that itis incapable of improvement. It 
has, we believe, an income of about £11,000 a year, 
half of which is from endowment. It provides educa- 
tion and maintenance for a period of about five years 
on an average for two hundred and fifty children, One 
would like to know whether this really meets the 
requirements of all the deserving cases which arise. 
If so, it is a very exceptional instance indeed. In 
most charities the number of candidates who succeed 
bears only a very moderate proportion to the number 
of those who fail. And it is to be feared that the 
number of those who never apply at all, because they 
have no influential friends to canvass for them, and 
who feel that they have no chance, is much larger 
than that of those who actually enter the lists. The can- 
vassing and voting system is relied upon for the 
extension of interest in the charity concerned, and as 
a certain method of raising funds ; but perhaps those 
who regard it in this light have not fully considered 
how far the system acts also in an opposite way, 
excluding many who under other conditions might 
give support, and forfeiting sympathy which refuses 
to be a party to the manifold chances of “a contested 
election” for the object of their sympathy. 

THE ‘‘STANDARDS”’ IN SCOTLAND AND THEIR 

ADHERENTS, 

The inquiries, which have been entered upon in 

Scotland, with respect to the theological soundness 
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of the teachings of Professor Robertson Smith and 
of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, continue to attract a 
considerable amount of public interest. The many 
ecclesiastical technicalities through which, in each 
case, the process of inquiry has to be conducted are 


| 


sufficient to confuse and repel many uninitiated | 


readers ; but a very large number of people who can- 
not follow every detail are watching the general 
drift and spirit of the whole business. As to the 
judgments which may be pronounced by the final 
authorities in the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church respectively, of course any 
anticipation would be entirely out of place here. 
But there are two aspects of these inquiries to which 
perhaps, with advantage to some of our readers, we 
may draw attention for a moment. First, the in- 


} 


quiries have been so far, and, upon the whole, most 


happily, free from the exhibition of bitter and party 
feeling which has too frequently marked movements 
of this difficult and delicate nature, and of which it 
would be easy to find many very injurious results. 
Surely we all feel, in our better, calmer moments, 
that questions of a brother’s doctrinal soundness ought 
to be approached by any ministerial body with the 
utmost gravity, and forbearance as well as faithful- 
nes:. The spirit of the mere advocate, anxious to 
secure a conviction or to set up a plausible defence, 
is out of place here. Eagerness to demonstrate that 


| mobs. 


a brother-minister has overstepped the limits of a | 


confession of faith is as objectionable on the one side, 
as disingenuous concealment of true conviction is on 
the other. Mere ingenious fencing and heated accu- 
sation and repartee are earnestly to be deprecated in 
matters of this sort, above all others. The second 
point to which we refer is, that such inquiries and ques- 
tions as those now raised in these instances, may serve 
a valuable purpose, by compelling large numbers of 
persons to consider earnestly the real meaning of the 
standards of faith to which they profess to adhere. 


Saturday, for all such purposes, without following 
the French fashion of devoting the day of rest to 
them. The scenes which have occurred in Hyde 
Park on two recent Sundays would have been dis- 
graceful at any time, but they were made the more 
offensive and objectionable from the fact that they 
took place on the day chosen. The advocates of a 
** peace policy ” have been to some extent discredited 
by the course pursued on these occasions by certain 
self-constituted representatives of their cause—al- 
though, as we were glad to observe, the secretary 
of a large and important political organization of 
working men disclaimed any connection with the 
movements of these Sunday demonstrations; while, 
on the other hand, at least an equal share of blame 
must be given to the noisy mob of self-styled patriots, 
and those who encouraged them, who organized and 
carried out a counter-demonstration. The proposal 
to hold a peace-meeting on a large scale was met by 
an organized attempt to put a stop to the proceedings 
of any such assemblage by sheer brute force. And 
thus, forsooth, the question of England’s policy on 
the Eastern Question was to be tested by the com- 
parative strength of two rude, ignorant, and turbulent 
What happened everybody knows. Vast 
crowds of people, consisting very largely of mere 
lovers of mischief, and of hordes of the ragged ruffians 
who are a standing reproach to our Christianity and 
our civilisation, and numbering also a multitude of 


| hot-headed and angry partisans, met in the park on 


two Sunday afternoons, made a show of holding 
meetings, but came into collision and engaged in 
a vulgar scuffle. The results were probably pre- 
vented from being tragic largely by the lack of 
any truly earnest conviction on the part of those 
who created the disturbances. As it was, an im- 
mense amount of more or less serious damage was 


| done: flowers, trees, and grass, were shamefully 


How apt we all are to accept mere phrases as a sub- | 


stitute for thoughts! to repeat solemn words with- 
out an earnest consideration of the truths 
they represent! And if, when such an opportunity 
arises, Christian people will fairly go over old theolo- 
gical ground once more, gird themselves up to the 
real acquisition of truths upon which they have 
perhaps never adequately pondered, and look frankly 
in the face the creeds which as yet, perhaps, they 
have but glanced at, or seen dimly through a haze of 
imperfect conceptions, the result cannot fail to be of 
the highest value. A few men who hold a creed or 
a confession truly are mightier for good, than tens of 
thousands who repeat it without either understanding 
or Zeal. 


SUNDAY 2ULITICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 

It is a leaf out of a bad book which a certain por- 
tion of our population has taken in attempting to 
use Sundays as an opportunity for making political 
demonstrations. There is the less excuse now that 
the hours of labour for most of the working classes 
are sufficiently moderate to allow time, at any rate on 


which | 





trampled upon and destroyed; scores of people 
were subjected to brutal and cowardly insult; and 
some few were so severely bruised and injured that 
they had to be taken to the hospital. Truly, this was 
a strange way of asserting the ancient honour and 
renown of England! The suppression by mob 
violence of meetings in favour of a policy of peace, 
the bluster and vociferation with which the air has 
of late been filled, and the encouragement which has 
been given by responsible persons to these demon- 
strations, form one of the most disgraceful episodes 
which have occurred in the course of public events for 
many years. We are thankful to observe signs that 
this wild and dangerous passion which has been ex- 
hibited is beginning to be allayed. We hope that 
very soon those who have yielded to the excitement 
of the moment will begin to be ashamed of what 
has happened. There is a sound sober element of 
Christian feeling in the country, and this will in the 
end, we trust, prevail. Certainly a firm stand ought 
to be made by the well-disposed portions of the com- 
munity against such demonstrations as those to which 
we have referred, and against all Sunday political 
demonstrations whatever. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SIGNATURE OF THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


The treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey 
was signed on Sunday, March 3rd, at San Stephano. 
This date was the anniversary of the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs, which took place in 1861. The 
selection of this particular day seems to indicate a 
desire on the part of the Czar to suggest, by the force 
of association, the beneficent character of the objects 
which the terms of peace are intended to secure. 
We earnestly hope that the suggestion will be borne 
out by the course of events. Russia has observed a 
reticence with regard to the actual conditions agreed 
upon which has continued to keep alive the flame of 
suspicion and irritation among large classes in this 
country, and has occasioned a great deal of surmise 
as well as a great deal of anxiety. No doubt the 
Russian diplomatists think that their reserve is per- 
fectly justifiable, and inasmuch as the Congress of 
European Powers will be entitled to have every detail 
laid before them for approval or revision, it is by no 
means clear that a previous announcement of the 
terms upon which Russia and Turkey have come to 
an agreement would be of advantage. _It is possible 
that Russia may choose to be silent in order that she 
may carry out some deep-laid scheme of spoliation 
and iniquity ; but, upon the other hand, it is possible 
that the Czar and his advisers may be of opinion that 
the purposes of the Congress may be best served 
by withholding from popular discussion the pro- 
posals which will be submitted to its consideration. 
Whether this latter view be right or wrong we do 
not pretend to be able to judge. But substantially 
some of the demands of Russia are already known, 
and it is quite certain that they do not include several 
extravagant claims which have been attributed to her 
by popular rumour. The fact is, that in these days 
of rapid communication with all parts of the world, a 
general spirit of impatience prevails with regard to 
anything that looks like delay. Newspaper readers 
are constantly athirst for fresh information; and news- 
paper writers often appear to imagine that they have 
a real grievance against even potentates like the 
Emperor of Russia, if—to use a phrase which writers 
for the press understand too well—he keeps them 
‘*waiting for copy.” Intolerance of suspense is one 
of the characteristics of the public mind at the present 
day. But we can all rejoice that the prospects of the 
establishment of peace, and of the dawning of a 
brighter era for those troubled nations of Eastern 
Europe, seem to be gradually becoming clearer and 
more hopeful, and it is with a sigh of relief that we 
leave behind us one more illustration of the horrors, 
the miseries, and the madness of war. 


THE NEW POPE, LEO XIII. 

An exception to the French proverb, which says 
“‘Nothing happens but the unexpected,” has been 
furnished by the election of the new Pope. So far 
as speculation upon the results of the Conclave was 
ventured upon, there was a very general expression 








of opinion that Cardinal Pecci would be elected to 
the vacant chair. These anticipations have been 
realised ; and on Wednesday, February 2oth, the new 
Pope was proclaimed, under the name of Leo XIII, 
from the grand balcony of St. Peter’s, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people. The ceremony of 
coronation took place on Sunday, March 3rd. The 
Pope is sixty-eight years of age, and is said to be a 
man of unusual learning and of unstained reputation. 
His pontificate has already been marked by the intro- 
duction of several wholesome reforms in the details 
of the Vatican administration. It is believed, also, 
that he will not persist in the attitude of hostility 
towards the Italian Government which was, perhaps 
not unnaturally, maintained by Pius IX. But it is 
dangerous to forecast the policy of any Pope, for 
elevation to this position is a test of character to 
which no exact parallel can be found, and it has often 
happened that the occupant of the papal chair has 
turned out to be quite a different man from what he 
appeared to be when he was a cardinal. It is certain, 
also, that whatever may be the tendencies towards 
liberality of Leo XIII., the Ultramontane party at 
the court of the Vatican is, and must be for a long 
time yet, very strong; and, moreover, the Papacy is not 
likely to abandon its assertion of unchangeableness 
by discarding its old motto, semper eadem, 


A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Professor Virchow, of the University of Berlin, is 
recognised as one of the most distinguished, if not 


the most distinguished pathologist in Germany. 





He | 


recently delivered, at the meeting of a learned | 


society in Munich, an address which is well worthy | 


of the general attention it hasexcited. It is in effect 
a protest against scientific dogmatism; and it is in 
some respects the more valuable because it is admitted 
that Professor Virchow at any rate does not speak 
from any prejudice in favour of theological systems. 
In fact he is described as ‘‘a luminary in natural 
science, opposed to every species of orthodoxy, and 
altogether innocent of faith.” His observations there- 
fore certainly cannot be open to the charge of being 
warped by theological prepossessions. He warned 
the assembly which he addressed that scientific men 
were ‘“‘in danger of imperilling the future by a too 
unbounded use of the freedom” at present enjoyed ; 
and deprecated ‘further progress in that wilfulness 
of advancing favourite speculations” which ‘‘ now 
prevails widely in many departments of natural 
science.” He was specially urgent and forcible in 
pointing out the distinction between hypotheses on 
scientific subjects and ascertained truths, and he 
argued strongly against making these as yet incom. 
pletely verified hypotheses the basis of scientific 
teaching. Those who have observed the reckless 
haste which has been manifested in some quarters 
to impose upon pupils of science the last new 
hypothesis or speculation as though it had quite 
superseded previous theories, will appreciate the im- 
portance of this caution. Professor Virchow noticed, 
in illustration of the principle thus laid down, the 
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question of the evolution of the various forms of 
organic life, and particularly the ‘ advanced”? Dar- 
winian theory of the descent of man. The speaker 
had already qualified his use of the term ‘‘ Darwinism” 
by observing how ready those who accepted a theory 
were to push it far beyond the limits of its originator. 
This certainly has been the case with many who have 
adopted the speculations of Mr. Darwin on the sub- 
ject of development. Speaking of efforts which have 
been made by scientific men to get rid of the old dis- 
tinction between the organic and the inorganic world, 
and to trace all substances to one basis, the Professor, 
after a learned and elaborate argument, says : 


*¢ With respect, then, to this first point—the con- 
nection of the organic and the inorganic—we must, I 
think, simply confess that, in fact, we know nothing 
about it. We ought not to represent our supposition 
as a certainty, nor our hypothesis as a doctrine; this 
is inadmissible. As, in the course of the theories of 
evolution, it has been found much safer, much more 
fruitful in results, much more in harmony with the 
progress of accredited science, to dissect the original 
simple doctrine part by part, so must we proceed also 
in this case, first of all to keep apart things organic 
and inorganic, according to the old and familiar 
method of analysis, and not to confound them prema- 
turely. Nothing, gentlemen, has been more danger- 
ous in the natural sciences, nothing has more damaged 
their own progress and their place in the esteem of 
the people of all countries, than a premature syn- 
thesis.” 

After illustrating and extending these observa- 
tions especially in their bearing upon the duties of 
school-teachers, the Professor proceeds to the sub- 
ject more specifically connected with the name of 
Darwin, viz. The alleged descent of the human race 
from apes. He comments caustically upon the readi- 
ness which has been exhibited to jump to conclusions 
upon the subject of the fossil remains of man which 
have been discovered in the course of geological 
investigation: ‘‘ As recently as ten years ago, when- 
ever a skull was found in a peat bog, or in pile- 
dwellings, or in ancient caves, people fancied they 
saw in it a wonderful token of a savage state still 
quite undeveloped. They smelt out the very scent 
of the ape—only the trail has been lost more and 
more!” He proceeds to show that all the remains 
of man which have yet been actually discovered are 
‘¢just as men are now,” showing no marks of develop- 
ment from a lower species of animal. He pronounces 
the following important and noteworthy conclusion 
from the arguments which he has brought forward : 

“On the whole, we must really acknowledge that 
there is a complete absence of any fossil type of a 
lower stage in the development of man. Nay, if we 
gather together the whole sum of the fossil men 
hitherto known, and put them parallel with those of 
the present time, we can decidedly pronounce that 
there are among living men a much greater number 
of individuals who show a relatively inferior type than 
there are among the fossils known up to this time. 
Whether it is just the highest geniuses of the quater- 
nary period that have had the good luck to be pre- 
served to us, I will not venture to surmise. Our 
usual course is to argue from the character of a single 
fossil object to the generality of those not yet found. 


This, however, I will not do. I will not affirm that 
the whole race was as good as the few skulls that 
have survived, But one thing I must say—that not a 
single fossil skull of an ape or of an anthropoid ape 
has yet been found that could really have belonged to 
a human being. Every addition to the amount of 
objects which we have obtained as materials to dis- 
cuss has removed us further from the hypothesis 


| propounded.” 





We have but touched a point or two in this most 
able and interesting address, but we trust that we 
have brought into sufficient clearness its main drift 
and purpose. It is a noble lesson in humility and 
modesty, such as all ‘seekers after truth,” in what- 
ever sphere, would do wisely to lay to heart. 


THE APPROACHING PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Several societies have made arrangements by which 
advantage will be taken of the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition for the prosecution of Evangelistic efforts. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society announce that 
*‘a Chalet is in course of erection immediately oppo- 
site the Champ de Mars entrance of the Exhibition, 
to serve as an additional depGt; the staff of Paris 
colporteurs is being increased, and special editions 
of French Scriptures are being prepared.” It is 
stated that at the last French Exhibition 120,000 
Scripture portions were given to visitors of various 
nations; Bibles or Testaments were distributed to 
6,000 of the police, to 15,000 soldiers and sailors, to 
all the Exhibition employés, and to 1,200 Roman 
Catholic priests. The Evangelical Alliance are also 
erecting a Conference Hall in front of the grand en- 
trance to the Trocadéro, which will hold about six 
hundred persons, and will be used for religious services 
on Sundays, and for evangelistic and other meetings 
and conferences during the week. The Christian 
Evidence Society are endeavouring to arrange for a 
series of lectures of a declarative kind by eminen: 
Frenchmen; and other useful and important subjects 
of Christian truth and duty are to be brought forward 
by various agencies. Such efforts can scarcely be in 
vain, and have an obvious claim upon the attention 
and sympathies of Christian people. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
LADY BARKER ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

In Lady Barker’s ‘‘ Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa’’ occurs a chapter on Kafir Missions and Mis- 
sionaries, which is worth noting just now, when a 
good many unfavourable criticisms on work in this 
field of labour are being revived. She gives an 
account of a visit to Edendale, a Wesleyan station a 
few miles from Maritzburg. Here is the first aspect 
of the place— 

‘¢ Sitting at the doors of their houses are tidy, 
comfortable-looking men and women, the forme: 
busy plaiting, with a deft and rapid movement of 
their little fingers, neat baskets and mats of reeds 
and rushes ; the latter either eating mealies, shelling 
them, or crushing them for the market. Everywhere 
are natives and children: fat black babies hopping 
in the dust, munching the boiled husk before it is 
shelled; older children are equally happy cleaning 
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with finger and tongue a big wooden spoon just out 
of the porridge pot; whilst this same familiar pot, of 
every conceivable size, but always of the same three- 
legged shape, something like a gipsy kettle, lurks 
more or less em évidence in the neighbourhood of 
every house. No grass-thatched huts are here, but 
thoroughly nice respectable little houses of adobe 
brick, nearly all of the same simple pattern, with 
vermilion or yellow ochre doors, and all half covered 
with creepers. Whoever despairs of civilising the 
Kafir need only look here and about similar stations 
to see how easily he adapts himself to comfortable 
ways and customs, and in what a decent and orderly 
fashion he can be trained to live with his fellows. 

‘«* Edendale is a Wesleyan Mission station, and the 
history of its settlement is rather a curious one— 
curious from its being the result of no costly organi- 
sation, no elaborate system of proselytism, but the 
work of one man originally, and the evident result 
and spirit of a perception on the part of the natives of 
the benefits of association and civilisation. And here 
I feel it incumbent on me to bear testimony (not only 
in this instance and in this colony) to the enormous 
amount of real, tangible common-sense good accom- 
plished among the black races all over the world by 
Wesleyan Methodist and Baptist missions and mis- 
sionaries. I am a staunch Church woman myself, 
and yield to no one in pure love and reverence for my 
own form of worship, but I do not see why that 








should hinder me from acknowledging facts which I | 


have noticed all my life. Long ago, in Jamaica, how 
often in our girlish rambles and rides have my sister 
and I come suddenly upon a little clearing in the 


midst of the deep silence and green gloom of a | 


tropical forest. 
be a wide thatched barn, with felled trees for seats, 
and neither door nor window. ‘ What is that ?’ we 
would ask of the negro lad who always rode ona 


mule behind us to open gates, or tellus the right road | 


home again after an excursion in search of some 
orchids or parrot’s nests. ‘Dat Baptist Chapel, 
missis. Wesleyan, him hab chapel, too, ober dere. 
Sunday, good man come preach; tell us poor niggers 
all good tings; oder days same jempleman teach 
piccaninnies.’ That was the answer, and in those few 
words would be the history of years of patient, humble 
planting of good seed, unnoticed by the more pom- 
pous world around. The minister works perhaps 
during the week at some means of support, but 
devotes most of his scant leisure moments to teaching 
the little black children. I am so ignorant of the 
things in which Dissenters differ from us that I can- 
not go into the subject; but I ought to say howI 
have often found the same thing in India. Up and 
down over the world I have come across just the same 
thing scores of times. Whilst our own more complete 
and elaborate system of organisation is compelled to 
wait for grants, and certified teachers and desks and 
benches, and Heaven knows what, the Baptist or 
Wesleyan missionary fells a few trees, uses them as 
walls and seats, thatches the roof of his shelter, and 
begins here and there to teach the people around 
him something of the sweet charities and decencies 
of a Christian life.” (Pp. 195—197.) 


In addition to this testimony to missions generally, 
Lady Barker states emphatically her difference from 
the harsh and flippant opinion she has often heard 
in Natal that the Christian Kafirs are worse than the 
pagan :— 


‘*T have heard on all sides since my arrival the 
advice not'to take Christian Kafirs into my service, 
and I am at a loss to know in what way the prejudice 


In the centre of the clearing would | 


| in that city. 





against them has arisen. ‘ Take a Kafir green from 
his Kraal, if you wish to have a good servant,’ is 
what every one tells me. It so happens we have two 
of each, two Christians and two heathens, about the 
place; and there is no doubt whatever which is the 
best.” (Pp. 117, 118.) 

THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 

The main facts of this awful famine, by which 
thousands are perishing in China, we have more than 
once referred to in these pages. We cannot, how- 
ever, in view of the sad tidings continually beiny 
received from the scene of distress, refrain from 
reminding our readers that all the Missionary Societics 
who have missionaries on the spot are trying to du 
something, through their own agents, in mitigation of 
these sufferings. The story of the horrors, the de- 
solation, and despair which a wide-spread famine: 
produces is only too familiar to the benevolent in 
Great Britain, from whom India has received so muc' 
willing and noble succour. But, as we are alway 
receiving, it is possible and Godlike to be alway: 
giving; and perhaps we can spare something fu: 


China. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. JOHN STUART, MANCHESTER. 

Mr. John Stuart was well known as one of the 
most devoted members and munificent supporters « 
the Presbyterian Church of England. Descende: 
from a Scotch family who had settled in Ireland, }: 
early in life spent several years in America, but in 
1834 became a resident in Manchester, where he die«i 
on the 26th of February. Of remarkable business 
capacity, as well as of the most unswerving integrity, 
Mr. Stuart, in the course of a long career as a merchant 
and banker, acquired great wealth, which he devoted 
with much liberality to religious and charitable 
objects. He erected at his own cost the handsom: 
Presbyterian Church at Higher Broughton, and 
besides contributing constantly and largely to objects 
connected with his own branch of the Christian 
Church, he was the principal supporter of a Refuge 
for fallen women in Manchester, and a warm friend 
and helper of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
He was, indeed, according to th 
testimony of those who had the best opportunities of 
observing, ‘‘ready for every good work” which he 
could further by personal influence and substantial 
assistance. ‘‘He loved little children,” says the 
writer of a memorial sketch; ‘‘ and to find a way to 
his heart it was only necessary to be helpless. The 
world will never know one thousandth part of his bene- 
volent thoughts and beneficent deeds, but the ‘cups 
of cold water’ which he gave in secret will be heard 
of at a time when the mention of them will suggest 
no vainglory and no ostentation.’”” He was honoured 
and beloved by his fellow-citizens, and he died in 
the calm confidence of Christian faith. Such men 
are the salt of our mercantile communities, and their 
influence and example are of untold value. Happily 
Mr. Stuart may be regarded as representing a type 
by no means rare amongst us. 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHOR 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—LEAH DART’S AMBITION. 


“} ERE was a vague plan, half formed in 
Richard Herford’s mind, that he would 
never marry, and that upon his death the estate 
should revert to Justin, or Justin’s heirs. He 
knew perfectly well that his step-brother had 
yielded obedience to a higher rule of right 
than any he himself felt. An uneasy love 
and respect for Justin was born of this con- 
viction ; and though he could not bring 
himself to make any compensation to him 
by giving up even a small portion of his 
hereditary possessions, he took pleasure in 
the idea of enjoying his life to the utmost, 
and of bequeathing anything that might be 
left at his death to his half-brother’s family. 
Richard also felt a very distinct dislike to 
the responsibilities and restraints of marriage. 
He had led a free and wandering life, and 
was already older in many ways than Justin. 
It had never been his lot to come across any 


marriage that had worn a smiling aspect in | 


his eyes; and he had an_ unconquerable 
dread of linking his fate either with a vixen 
or a simpleton, whose claims would very 
much interfere with his own liberty and 
gaiety. “A short life anda merry one,” was | 
his motto, delivered boastfully at the dinner- 
table to his comrades. “ He had no wish,” 
he said, ‘‘ to live to a decrepit, spent old age 
like his father.” 


free and happy life his had been before his 


marriage; and these earliest maxims had | 
He secretly | 


taken deep root in his mind. 
believed that every girl aged into a silly or 
discontented old woman. 


opinions. 
But of all this Mrs. Cunliffe was necessarily 


ignorant ; and she couid not quite forego her | 


hope of seeing Jenny the mistress of Herford. 


Never was fond mother more difficult about | 


a situation for a daughter. 
her. 
baffled, and almost offended; as much of- 
fended, indeed, as one clergyman’s wife could 


Nothing pleased 


be with the wife of the vicar of the next | 


parish. Mr. Cunliffe could not understand 

how his efforts to remove Jenny to a distant 

home were frustrated. Mrs. Cunliffe remained | 

the meekest and humblest of women; and | 

the objections she raised to every place that | 
VII. N.s. 


Old Richard Herford had | 
taken pleasure in talking to his boy of the | 


Very different | 
charms than those of poor Jenny Cunliffe | 
were needed to break down these opposing | 


Even the wife of the rural dean was | 


OF *‘ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ETC. 


| was open to Jenny were so plausible he could 

not gainsay them. He did not like Jenny 
staying in Herford, but he could not get her 
out of it. Even when Justin urged that she 
would come and spend the winter with Pansy, 
who sadly needed a companion, the welcome 
door was closed in Mr. Cunliffe’s face. 

“You should recollect, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Cunliffe, in the severest tone she had ever 
used to him, “that there is no elderly lady 
like Mrs. Herford living in the house; and 
your friend Justin Herford is quite as likely 
to marry as Richard. He is little over forty, 
and a most attractive man. I really cannot 
consent to send Jenny there for several 
months.” 

“ Louisa,” he said reproachfully, “Jenny 
is quite a child—not two years older than 
Pansy.” 

** She does not think of him as an old man, 
I can tell you,” she replied. “I ought to 
have kept her more at home than I did, but 
she was under my own eye, besides Mrs. Her- 
ford being at the Court. No, my dear; if you 
would like Justin Herford for a son-in-law, 
send her there ; I have no power to prevent 
| it, but she shall never go with my sanction. 
| You may talk to her yourself, if you please.” 

Mr. Cunliffe felt quite miserable, and ex- 
| ceedingly perplexed. He could not fix the 
idea in his mind of his old friend becoming 
his son-in-law. Speaking to Jenny only made 
the matter worse, for she blushed and 
| stammered, and said she would do what he 
chose ; the poor girl having been made un- 
comfortable about Pansy’s father. He was 
forced into declining the invitation; and 
Pansy was doomed to solitude for the winter. 

But Mrs. Cunliffe was not the only person 
whose eye was upon the coveted position of 
| mistress of Herford Court. Leah Dart, who 
| saw him frequently at Rillage Grange, found 
food for her secret hopes in Richard’s gay 
| carelessness and familiarity. There had been 
a close intimacy between him as a boy and 
Squire Lynn, in spite of the difference in 
their age; and this intimacy was renewed on 
a more equal footing. Thanks to Leah Dart 
and her supremacy, Squire Lynn was in better 
health than he had been for several years ; 
/and few days passed in which Richard did 
not visit Rillage, or Squire Lynn be seen at 
| Herford. The boat, in which Justin and 
| Pansy had so often run along under the cliff 
to Rillage, was still constantly sailing to and 
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fro ; and the path along the edge of the cliff 
was as frequently trodden. Diana felt the 
change more keenly than if all intercourse 
between the houses had ceased. 

Leah had been making the most of her 
opportunities of studying the customs and 
manners of gentlefolks. She had Diana as 
a model; and though she felt the full difficulty 
of her task, confidence was usually stronger 
than despair. Richard took inexhaustible 
pleasure in Leah, and her airs and graces. 
She was always “ good fun,” he said to him- 
self; and he paid her a good deal of atten- 
tion, in which she failed to perceive the tone 
of mockery. He had not forgotten the faith- 
fulness with which she had watched for his 
return ; and he allowed her to believe that 
it was somehow due to her worthless scraps 
of paper that he had come into his inherit- 
ance. It was November; the same Novem- 
ber that was so foggy and full of gloom for 
Pansy. Here the days, short as they were, 
were warm and sunny. The sea was as blue 
and calm as though the summer was still 
cradled on its rippling waves ; for the storms 
of winter had not yet begun to lash them 
into rage. The meadows had scarcely a 
duller green upon them; and the autumn- 
tinted leaves were fluttering on the sheltered 
trees. There are no violent changes of the 
season close down on the edge of the sea, as 
Herford lay. The cliffs remained the same ; 
and the black sharp-toothed rocks, over which 
the tide rolled twice a-day, were no darker 
or keener in November than in June. It was 
a month of quiet calm and rest, as if the 
winter’s sleep was stealing on silently and 
softly to take earth and sky into its embrace. 
Richard Herford himself was not altogether 
insensible to the profound peace of this tran- 
quil season, as he was crossing the cliff to 
Rillage. More than once he stood quite still, 
gazing absently across the sunny waters, not 
thinking, but vaguely wishing himself a better 
man. 

He had been standing thus for a minute or 
two, watching the progress of a three-masted 
ship in full sail, with her white canvas re- 
flected on the water, when he was startled 
by the sound of Leah Dart’s voice close be- 
side him. She was standing by him, dressed 
in a close imitation of Diana’s simple and 
unornamented style,—a serious sacrifice of 
taste and feeling for Leah, who preferred 
bright colours and showy trimmings, but who 
remained faithful to her model. She was 
doing her best to attain Diana’s light and 
erect carriage, and Richard, as he turned, 
found her holding her head stiffly upright. 





“Good morning, Mr. Herford,” she said, 
with an affected smile. 

“Good morning, Miss Dart,” he answered, 
taking off his hat mockingly. 

‘¢ Ah! now you're makin’ fun of me, Master 
Dick,” she said, blushing crimson. “I know 
you think I can never make a lady of my- 
self; but I’m a better woman than most of 
‘em. They’re a pack of idle, selfish, good- 
for-nothing hussies, except Miss Di,—fit for 
nothin’ that I know of.” 

“So they are, Leah,” he assented good- 
humouredly. 

“T know folks that think me quite good 
enough to bea lady,” she continued ; “ those 
that know a right good woman when they see 
one. There are folks that are always tellin’ 
me I’m handsome and clever, and could hold 
up my head with the best. Do you think 
that’s true, Master Dick ?” - 


“ Quite true, Leah,” he said; “ it’s truth, | 
I’ve 


when truth is as sober as a judge. 
always been of that opinion myself.” 


A sudden pallor spread over Leah’s brown | 


and red face, and her brilliant black eyes 
looked at him through tears. 

“Oh, Master Dick!” she cried, “do you 
really think so? 
myself a lady for your sake. I’ve loved you 
all these years, and kept faithful to you, and 
never let any man court me, nor kiss me— 
no, not once. It isn’t because you are the 
master of Herford. 
workin’ man, I’d rather wash your clothes, 


I’ve been tryin’ to make || 








If you was only a poor | 


and cook your victuals, and carry your dinner || 


to the field, than marry the richest man in 
Lowborough ; I would for certain. Oh! do 
believe me, Master Dick. And it’s me that 
helped you to get your rights, and made you 
what you are ; and I’m tryin’ my very best to 
be a lady like Miss Di, that you think so 


much of ; and I don’t eat as much as I want, || 
no more than she eats, and I’ve left off |! 


drinkin’ beer, and I walk quiet and soft—and 
it’s all for your sake, Dick !” 

Leah’s voice faltered with her intense eager- 
ness, and the colour did not come back to 


her cheeks as she stood opposite to him, | 


her eyes riveted to his. 
agony to Leah. The mocking smile certainly 
passed away from Richard’s face, but it 
changed merely into an expression of blank 
amazement. ‘There was no answering pas- 
sion in his eyes; yet never had he looked so 
handsome to her. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, 
Leah Dart?” he asked, after an instant’s 
pause. The tears that had been standing in 


her eyes rolled in large drops down her 
‘ 





It was a moment of | 
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cheeks, but they fell unheeded. She felt too | 
wretched to wipe them away, or to conceal 
them. Richard Herford continued in a 
kinder and softer tone. 

“Indeed, Leah, this is folly,” he said ; 
“such an idea never entered my head. 
Come, come, give up this silly notion of 
being a lady; it only makes you uncomfort- 
able and ridiculous. You are a handsome, 
fine young woman, and be content with that. 
You may marry very well yet, if you don’t 
look too high.” 

‘IT suppose you're too high?” stammered 
Leah, half angrily and half imploringly. 

“Much too high, my good girl,” he 
answered, not unkindly. “I’m not a marry- 
ing man, and you'll never see me bringing a 
new mistress to Herford Court. Women are 
very pretty creatures in their places, and I’m 
fond of seeing them when they are as hand- 
some as you—but I’ve no mind to marry.” 

“T’ve waited all these years!” sobbed 
Leah. 

“ Don’t wait any longer,” he said. “I’m 
awfully vexed you’ve set your mind upon me; 
but it’s of no use, Leah. There’s only one 
woman I ever saw that I would marry, and 
she would no more look at me than an angel 
from heaven. I'll tell you who she is, Leah, 
and then you'll know there’s no chance for 
me—not if I waited a hundred years, It’s 
Diana Lynn!” 

“Miss Di!” exclaimed Leah. 

“Yes,” he replicd, looking down at Rillage 
Grange, which lay below them, with a discon- 
solate smile, “I might be a good man yet, if 
Diana would take me in hand. You can 
keep a secret, I know, and you will keep that 


forme. But you get spliced as soon as you 
can, Leah. ‘There’s no chance of having 
me.” 


“ That’s what I mean to do,” she answered, 
wiping her eyes. “I’d sooner wed you than 
ping y y 





the grandest of ’em all; but if you won’t 
make me a lady, somebody else will. You'll | 
hear of my weddin’ very soon, Mr. Herford.” | 

She dropped him a rustic curtsey, half | 
defiantly, and tossed her head as she turned | 
her back upon him, and walked away in a | 
very dignified and lady-like manner—as she 
flattered herself. Richard watched her till 
she was out of sight, and then he laughed 
aloud, till the reoks and sea-gulls on the 
cliffs around flew out, cawing and screaming | 
with a clamour that drowned his laughter. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SHE WOULD BE A LADY. 


LEAH was not without a definite plan in case 
of disappointment with Richard. She loved 





him ; but if her love was lost, why should 
her ambition be ungratified too? She hurried 
back to Rillage Grange, and entered Squire 
Lynn’s sitting-room with the firm vigorous 
tread natural to her. He looked up at her 
with admiration, mingled with a little fear. 

“T’m come to give you notice; I must 
leave,” she said abruptly. 

“Then what is to become of me?” he 
asked in a peevish tone. ‘ Do you want me 
to be killed by bad nursing ?” 

“No; but I’m goin’ to leave you,’ 
answered. ‘There’s Miss Di.” 

“My daughter is not strong enough,” he 


, 


she 


said. ‘‘Come, Leah, you know I cannot 
part with you. What can I do to keep 
you?” 


“ Well, it’s not your fault, and it’s not my 
fault,” replied Leah, casting her eyes to the 
ground ; “but folks are beginnin’ to talk: 
they say you ought to have an old woman 
about you.” 

Squire Lynn sat silent, and Leah stood | 
not far from him crying. It was not the first | 
time that the idea of securing Leah by mar- 
rying had occurred to him, and he was not 
altogether averse to it. But there was | 
Diana! How would she feel if he made | 
Leah mistress? He was fond of Leah as his 
nurse; but as a gentleman he could not | 
help dwelling a little upon the disgrace and | 
ridicule he would bring upon himself by 
marrying his servant. Yet if she left him it | 
was much the same as having his death- | 
warrant signed and sealed. He had learned | 
to lean upon her more than he did on Diana. | 
She would allow him to run a certain length | 
in his favourite vice, while Diana tried to 
prevent him taking a single step. Leah | 
could restrain him from fatal excesses, by 
indulging him a little, but Diana could not 
restrain him at all. 

“It would be the death of me for you to 
go,” he said. 

“Nobody can nurse you like me,” she 
answered ; “ but I’ve my name and character 
to look to; it’s all I’ve got. I must go.” 

“Leah, would anything prevail upon you 
to stay with me?” he asked, trembling and 
shivering. 

“If you’d make a lady of me,” she sug- 
gested, feeling that she ventured all on this 
one chance. 

“Tt’s only my daughter I’m thinking of,” 
he answered querulously. “I'd marry you 
to-morrow but for her.” 

“Tt shouldn’t make no difference to Miss 
Di,” she replied, with repressed eagerness ; 
“ I’m very fond of her, and there should be 
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everything the same. If you'll make me a/| Diana; but he was too comfortable to ex- 
lady, I’ll be true and kind to you, and nurse | perience any deep regret. He could not see 
you better than ever I nursed you before; | what difference his second marriage should 


but, if not, I must go. Choose for yourself.” 

“You can’t go, Leah,” he said, “and 
there’s an end of it.” 

But the end of it, so far as Leah’s ambi- 
tion was concerned, did not come till she 
was driving from Lowborough to Rillage as 
Mrs. Lynn some few weeks later. It was a 
profound secret as yet, except at the quiet 
church where they had been married. She 
heaped warm wrappers about her old hus- 
band, and kept both the windows of the 
carriage closed, though she was herself gasp- 
ing for the fresh air. But she leaned back 
with a languid and indifferent air, such as 
she had noticed in carriage-ladies, and looked 
out with partially closed eyelids on the narrow 
glen running down to the sea, of which she 
|| was now mistress. It mattered little to Leah 
that the hedges were broken into gaps and 
the gates falling from their hinges, or that 
there was every symptom of bad farming 
and reckless neglect. The tumbling-down 
old house did not seem mean to her. She 


| make to her; Leah would be very much the 
| same as she was before, only there would be 
| no risk of losing her. At any rate, he must 
leave them to settle the matter between 
| them, and he fell into a gentle doze, being 
| tired with the day’s unusual exertion and 
| excitement. His new wife, drawing on her 
white gloves again, went slowly and somewhat 
| hesitatingly upon her errand, and entered 
| Diana’s parlour with a beating heart. 
| “Miss Di, I have something to tell you,” 
| she said respectfully, standing just within the 
| door, for Leah held Diana in a kind of sacred 
reverence. 

“You are not going to leave us, I hope?” 
answered Diana. She had fancied Leah was 
| growing restless and discontented, and she 
| looked at her earnestly. Her gaudy wedding- 
bonnet and her white gloves brought a flicker- 
ing smile to Diana’s grave face. Leah stood 
silent for a minute or two, twisting and 
untwisting her fingers in evident embarrass- 
| ment. 





was the lady of Rillage Grange, and her | “‘ Miss Di,” she stammered at last, “ we’ve 
heart was swelling with satisfied ambition. | been married this mornin’, but it shan’t make 
Upon Squire Lynn’s thin arm she laid her | no difference to you; I'll wait on you almost 
large, strong hand, encased in white kid | like a servant. I’ve never been in service, 
gloves, for Leah knew that a bride must wear | and I’ve always kept to myself, though I’ve 











finery. 

“ John,” she said, and the old man started 
as if she had shot him, “I hope you will live 
a long while.” 

“T will live as long as I can, my dear,” he 
answered shortly. Old times had been busy 
with him, and he had been thinking of his 
first marriage with Diana’s mother, the last 
Sir Robert Fortescue’s young sister, and the 
belle of the county. He felt unreasonably 
irritated by Leah calling him John, though 
she had had no kind of hesitation in using 
his Christian name. She was his wife, and 
meant to be a good wife, but she did not 
mean to be Mrs. Lynn of Rillage Grange, 
yet live in it as if she was merely Leah Dart. 

She was very kind to him when they 
reached home, and waited on him, and 
fussed about him, until he felt that, after all, 
he had not been guilty of an utter blunder in 
paying so highly for her care. When he had 
| had a comfortable lunch, and was lying down 
for a nap on the sofa, she gave a last touch 





| 


| 

| 

| to his pillows. 

| ‘* John,” she said, “ I’m goin’ to tell Miss 
Di.” 

| Squire Lynn felt a twinge of grief for 


white gloves, if she had no other bridal | been laughed at for makin’ myself a lady. 


I’ve never been at all in company with 
common folks, Miss Di.” 

“Who have you married?” asked Diana 
smiling. “I hope it is a good marriage, 
Leah.” 

“It’s him: your father, Squire Lynn,” 
muttered Leah. ‘We were married this 
mornin’.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Diana. Her 
head dropped upon her hands, and she was 
silent, struck dumb with sudden pain and 
amazement. ‘This was the end then of her 
long and patient self-sacrifice! She could not 
help thinking of how she had refused to be 
Justin’s wife, and had spent all her youth and 
early womanhood at her post as guardian 
over her father; and now he had set this 
ignorant and vulgar woman at the head of 
his house. It was all to end in Leah Dart 
becoming the wife of his old age. 

** Miss Di, why don’t you say somethin’? ” 
asked Leah, after a long pause, rapping the 
table impatiently with her knuckles. This 
utter silence alarmed and _ irritated her. 
‘““Don’t treat me like a baby,” she added ; 
“it shan’t make any difference to you, I say.” 

“Tt must make a difference to me,” 
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answered Diana gravely. She felt bewildered 
still. The suddenness of the announcement 
had stunned and shocked her. Yet her 
clear calm judgment quickly recalled her to 
the true position of affairs. If what Leah 
had said was true, it would do no good to 
resent her father’s conduct. “Sit down, 
Leah,” she added; “you are my father’s 
wife, and I cannot behave to you as his 
nurse only. Let us talk over this change 
quietly. I do not want to say a word that 
either you or I might regret. How did you 
and my father come to think of such a 
thing ?” 

“ He was afraid of me leavin’ him,” said 
Leah, dropping down into the chair which 


Diana pointed out, “and I wanted to bea | 


lady.” 

“A lady!” repeated Diana with a half 
smile. 

“I like to be made much of as well as 
other folks,” replied Leah, tossing her head, 
“and do nothin’ all day but sit in a parlour, 
and drive about in a carriage, and play music, 
and paint pictures. Just like you do, Miss 
Di.” 

“Why, Leah!” exclaimed Diana, “I 
would have changed places with you gladly. 
I wish I had had no duty except to earn my 
own living. Do you know that I have never 
left this house for a single night for fourteen 
years? I have never been able to have my 
own friends to visit me here. It is years 
since I saw the face of any of my brothers 
and sisters, though I have loved them dearly. 
My father would not suffer them to come 
here, and I dare not leave him—no, not for 
anight. I have been obliged to sit up late to 
see him safe in his own room, yes, safe in his 
own bed, before I dare sleep myself. I have 
never slept soundly and peacefully as you 
sleep. And now my long task is over I have 
scarcely a friend in the world. My brothers 
and sisters are scattered, and have no home 
to give me.” 

“You won’t go away, Miss Di?” interrupted 
Leah. “TI never meant to turn you out.” 

“There is no use in my staying any 
longer,” she said sadly. ‘‘ It may have been 
a useless sacrifice all along, but I believed it 
to be my duty. I found this cross close at 
my feet, in my own home; and it seemed 
to me that I must take it up, and bear it for 
Christ’s sake. Now you will have to bear it, 
Leah.” 

“Oh! good sakes!” cried the new wife, 
bursting into tears, “ I’ll do my duty as well 
asIcan. I’m goin’ to bea good wife to him, 
though he’s forty years older than me. But 
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hard work to do all the cleanin’, and cookin’, 


don’t you go away from your home for me, 
Miss Di.” 

“T have a home to go to,” said Diana, 
with a faint flush on her clear pale face, and 
a smile stealing round her lips; “ you have 
set me free, though you have put yourself 
into bondage. You'll not be free to come 
and go as you please.” 

“Qh! I shall be free enough,” answered 
Leah. “ I can manage John, though you can’t. 
I’m goin’ to keep him sober, trust me, now 
I’m Mrs. Lynn. I’m harder than you, Miss 
Di; and it’ill not fret me to death to hear 
him cursin’, and swearin’, and goin’ into 
‘rageous passions. I dare say God Almighty 
saw I was fitter for it than you; and I'll try 
to do my duty by him. Couldn’t you wish 
me good-luck just once?” 

“ My poor girl, I wish you all the happi- 
ness you can have,” replied Diana; “ but do 
you know how poor my father is? He has 
barely a hundred a year; and if I had not 
given him my income he would not have had 
enough to live upon. He has mortgaged his 
land so deeply that almost every penny goes 
to pay interest. Do you understand, Leah? 
we have less than three hundred a year; and 
two hundred of that is mine, my own. He 
can give you nothing when he dies; not even | 
the old furniture in this house. There will | 
not be a farthing for you; he has spent all | 
he has already.” 

Leah’s face grew pale. It had never 
crossed her mind that gentlefolk could be 
actually poor, though she knew that the place 
was falling into ruins for want of neces- 
sary repairs, and that the whole household 
establishment consisted of an old servant- 
woman and a young girl under her. Squire | 
Lynn had every comfort and many luxuries ; 
and he always spoke carelessly of expense, 
as of a thing not to be considered for a 
moment. Leah stared hard at Diana. She 
seemed to be conscious for the first time of 
how shabbily she was dressed, and of how 
careful she was of all personal expenditure. 
Leah clasped her hands together, with an 
almost tragic gesture of consternation. 

“Miss Di!” she cried, “is it true? 
Couldn’t he leave me well off, like a lady? 
Should I have to go to service again if he 
died? Oh, Miss Di! it’s very cruel. He’s 
forty years older than me; and I might have 
wed myself well over and over again, but for 
thinkin’ of bein’a lady. Oh! don’t go away, 
and take your two hundred pound with you. 
We couldn’t hardly keep a servant if you 
did, and it’s a big house ; and it would be 
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and wait on him into the bargain! Oh, Miss 
Di! if you’ll only stay, I’ll be just the same 
as if I wasn’t his wife.” 

“Nonsense, Leah,” said Diana sternly, 
“you are his wife, and that makes all the 
difference to me. Do you suppose I could 
ever forget it? No; I stood nearest to him, 
and it was my lot to bear the continual burden 
of his poverty, and sickness, and vice; but 
you have taken my place—my task is mostly 
over.” 

Yet Diana spoke sadly. She had always 
believed that, in spite of all his failings, her 
father loved her, and leaned upon her as 
much from affection as from weakness. It 
was a shock and a bitter disappointment to 
her to discover that he had sunk low enough 
to practise so much cunning and conceal- 
ment, as to contract a secret marriage with 
his servant. It was a release to her; but it 
had not the softening influence accompanying 
it that would have come with her father’s 
death. Her freedom had a chilly sense of 
disgrace and chagrin clinging to it. 

“Go away now, please,” she said, after a 
pause, to her father’s second wife. Leah had 
been collecting herself while Diana was silent, 
and considered it would be best to put a 
good face on the matter, even if it should 
prove a great blunder. Herlittle world must 
not see that she had madea grievous mistake 
in climbing to the height of her ambition. If 
marrying a gentleman could make her a lady, 
then she was one assuredly; and who had 
ever heard tell of a Mrs. Lynn of Rillage 
Grange going out to service? Such a thing 
could not be; it must be impossible! Still 
she felt herself at sea, in unknown currents. 
She dropped a deeper curtsey than usual to 
Miss Di before quitting the room. 

“ If you please, Miss Di,” she said humbly, 
“‘T mean to make him a good wife, anyhow. 
I’ve took him for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer; and I'll stand to it. I know 
Uncle Fosse ’ill say it’s the Lord’s doings ; 
for I’m fitter to manage him than you ever 
was, Miss Di.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—“IS IT GOOD NEWS?” 


A FEw evenings later Justin was walking 
slowly along the frosty road leading home- 
wards from the nearest station, under the 
starry darkness of a wintry sky. He had 
been intensely happy all day in his office ; 
for the one thing denied to him in his days 
of prosperity was now falling into his hand. 
He had missed Diana’s companionship sorely. 
Until this complete separation, he had not 
known how dependent he was upon her 





sympathy and appreciation. Pansy was 
scarcely a companion to him; she felt no 
interest in his thoughts or work, and his 
work was growing more and more congenial 
to him, as it brought him into contact with 
many minds. With Diana, and with this 
constant stir of intellectual life, so different 
from the stagnation at Herford, he should 
feel that he had gained, instead of losing, by 
the surrender of Richard’s birthright. 

But as he loitered along the road he 
could not close his heart to some intrusive 
dread as to how Pansy would receive Diana as 
her mother. He had always been told that 
she was a spoiled child, and that he spoiled 
her, and he was not quite sure that this was 
not true. He felt a chivalrous devotion to his 
daughter. She had been the first object on 
whom he had been able to lavish the pas- 
sionate tenderness of his heart, for his first 
marriage had been a mistake of his boyhood. 
Pansy, his little motherless child, with her 
utter dependence upon him and her pretty 
baby ways, had struck a chord which had 
never ceased to vibrate. If she was not 
happy, he could not be. 

He had been very anxious about her of 
late. The first cold of the winter had nipped 
her, as it had nipped the blossoms in the 
garden. Justin felt through every fibre of 
his being, that Pansy was sick both in body 
and mind, though she made vain attempts to 
be the shadow of the merry, light-hearted 
girl she had been a year ago. He had called 
in a doctor who told him she was suffering 
from nostalgia, which he could remember as 
attacking himself in all its subtle force when- 
ever he was absent as a boy from Herford. 
But Pansy would not listen for a moment to 
any mention of going back to Herford Court. 
She laughed at the idea of home-sickness, 
and assured her father he was troubling him- 
self for nothing. But nevertheless Justin 
was troubled. 

What could he do if she steadily set her 
face against Diana? He could hardly breathe 
as he thought of it. It would be dooming 
his delicate little Pansy to death to force her 
into any conflict like this. If it should prove 
a fresh grief to hér, after all the storm of 
trouble that had been beating against her, 
what must he do? Diana could no longer 
live at home, and he could not give her up. 
She must come to him now, at Jast. If Pansy 
had been about to marry Robert Fortescue, 
how timely this last event of Squire Lynn’s 
marriage would have been. That cruel blow 
was the true secret of Pansy’s illness. 

It was near the close of the year, a 
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December night, frosty and clear, with the 
stars glittering, and the hoar-frost pencilling 
out every leaf on the bushes and brambles, 
and every blade of grass on the forest. He 
paced to and fro under the bare chestnut- 
trees, looking up to the lighted windows of 
the little room where she was waiting for 
him, and wondering what kept him away so 
late. At length, weary of his own wavering, 
he rang the bell and rushed quickly up-stairs, 
so quickly that Pansy was not quite pre- 
pared for him. She was leaning back 
languidly in her easy-chair with her eyes 
closed, but as he entered she sprang up with 
a welcome of forced gaiety. He took her 
chair and drew her onto his knee as if she 
was still a little child. 

““T have some news for you, my darling,” 
he said. 

“Good news?” murmured Pansy, her 
colour going and coming, and her heart 
beating fast under his arm. She had only 
one idea of good news. Had he seen 
Robert ? Was it all going to be right again? 
She believed that if he and her father could 
only see one another, all must come right. 

“TI hope so; nay, I am sure it is good 
news,” he answered. ‘“ You are not going to 
be left alone much longer. I have found 
a companion for you.” 

“Is Jenny coming?” asked Pansy with a 
dreary sigh. 

“No, not Jenny; Diana,” he said, afraid 
to look into his daughter's face. 

“Diana!” she repeated, clasping her 
hands—“ oh, father! Iam so glad. She will 
help me to be good. I’ve not been very 
good lately, I know. Did you really say 
Diana?” 

“Yes, my darling,” he said delightedly. 
Do you love her?” 

“Oh yes!” she answered with fervour, “ I 
love her next to you, only a very, very long 
way below you, father. Almost next to you,” 
she said, her pale face growing red again as 
she remembered her love to Robert. 
soon will she come?” she asked after a 
while, with her hands on his shoulders and 
her shining eyes looking eagerly into his. 
“Is she coming directly ?” 

“Directly,” he repeated in a tone of 
unconscious gladness, “for her father has 
married Leah Dart.” 

“ Oh, how horrible!” cried Pansy. “ Why 
do men marry again ever, father? You have 
never married again.” 

Justin felt himself silenced by this unfortu- 
nate question. He stroked Pansy’s pretty 


head, which was now lying on his shoulder, 


* How | 





whilst he sought for words in which to 
explain himself. He was fearful of wounding 
her, and it was evident that she had no idea 
of what he wished to say. 

“My darling,” he said caressingly, “I 
should have married Diana years ago, 
when you were almost a baby, if she would 
have left her father. But she would never 
leave him to sink into lower degradation, 
though I could have shielded her from every 
sorrow. I can shield you both from trouble, 
or, at least, I can share trouble with you. You 


| will not be one whit less dear to me, Pansy, 


when Diana is my wife.” 

“Do you love her very much?” asked 
Pansy. Her lips were close to his ear, and 
he could not see her face, but her heart was 
throbbing faster than ever. 

“ More than words could tell,” he answered. 

** Are you happy?” she whispered again. 

“‘Happier than I could tell,” he said. 
“Diana will be your mother, my darling. 
You will take her for your mother? my only 
fear is for you.” 

“Don’t be afraid for me,” she answered. 
“I love her very, very dearly; only a long, 
long way below you, father.” 

But as the evening wore away, -Pansy’s 
large bright eyes watched her father more 
wistfully than ever. She had never regarded 
him in any other light than as her father, 
and she had not criticized or scanned his 
face closely. Now she was looking at 
him through Diana’s eyes, and she wondered 
at herself that she had never guessed the 
love between them. And they had had 
the patience and the faithfulness to wait all 
this time for one another! It was the 
patience Pansy knew she should lack, not 
the faithfulness. 

She could not grudge her father his happi- 
ness, yet it made her own lot more blank. 
It seemed another element in the strangeness 
that surrounded her. ‘There was a feeling of 
distance creeping in between her and him, 
as she thought of him marrying again, even 
though Diana was going to be his wife. How 
was she to behave when he was no longer 
simply her father ? When she met his eyes she 
made haste to smile back upon him as if she, 
too, was rejoicing, but she felt a sorrowful for- 
lornness all the while. Pansy cried herself to 
sleep that night. Her heart was restless, and 
even this once stable and unchanging love 
was growing an uncertain resting-place for it. 


CHAPTER XL.—DISMAL CONGRATULATIONS. 


THERE was no reason for delay, and Justin 
and Diana were married during January in 
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Herford Church, as Rillage Grange was just 
within the parish boundaries. The marriage 
was kept so close a secret, that no one but 
old Fosse was admitted to witness the cere- 
mony. Diana’s father gave her away with | 
many misgivings as to the exchange he had 
made in taking Leah Dart in her place, and 
Leah herself was present at Diana’s own 
request. It was an intense satisfaction to 
her to sign her name as witness in the parish 
registrar, Leah Lynn ; it was the first time 
she had had occasion to write it, and her 
fingers could hardly hold the pen. Fosse 
signed his name in large crabbed characters, 
and clasped his hard knotty hands over the 
book as he was used to do over his Bible. 

“Now the Lord love them and bless 
them!” he said. “Surely it’s a great mystery! 
Ay, it’s an unspeakable mystery that men 
like us, wi’ our angers and tempers and sins, 
should stand in the place of our Lord to His 
church! Yet it’s true! we live and toil for 
the wives at home, and life and labour ’ud 
be unbearable if we hadn’t them to think of. 
And the Lord’s life of toil and sufferin’, what 
would that have been, if He hadn’t borne it 
for His people that He loves? It would 
have broken His heart long before He came 
to Calvary and the cross. There’s only two 
women here,” he continued, looking round 
at Diana and Leah, with a smile lighting up 
his wrinkled face, “but let every one of us 
in particular so love his wife even as him- 
self.” 

“That is what I have always done, and 
shall continue to do,” said Squire Lynn, 
turning to Justin. ‘“ Diana has always been 
a good daughter, and I trust to you to make 
her a good husband. We will bid you fare- 
well here, and wish you all happiness. You 
are going up to the Court to inform Mrs. 
Herford of this event ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Justin, “we must not 
leave without seeing my mother.” 

But there was no pleasure in the fulfilment 
of this duty. The secret had been kept from 
her, or otherwise it would have been no 
secret ; but they knew what reproaches they 
would have to meet. As yet it had not 
oozed out even in the village, and by going 
at once to Herford Court, they would pre- 
vent it reaching her through any other 
means. The house seemed quiet and deso- 
late as they drove into the old court-yard, 
and alighted at the ancient door- way. 
Richard was away from home, and the 
place was empty of guests; even Jenny 
Cunliffe was not allowed, on any pretext, to 
visit at Herford Court ; though a desirable 





situation had not yet been found for her. 
Justin led Diana through the place, no 
longer his own, to the sitting-room, where 
he had heard old Richard Herford’s will 
read; and there sat his mother, disconso- 


| lately reading an old novel, and surrounded 


by unbroken stillness. 

“Good gracious, Justin!” she ejaculated 
as they entered ; “ Justin and Diana Lynn!” 
she added; but words failed her as her 
elder son, after kissing her smooth cheek, 
introduced Diana to her as his wife. 

“Your wife!” she repeated, gasping with 
amazement and incredulity. 

“We were married this morning,” Justin 
hastened to explain, “and are just come 
from the church to tell you before any 
one else knew. Diana promised to be 
my wife eleven years ago; and now her 
father has married again, she felt herself free 
to keep her promise. Mother, we have loved 
each other dearly these eleven long years.” 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Mrs. Herford 
ungraciously, but kissing Diana’s offered 
cheek, “I always thought there was some- 
thing in the background. You've been very 
close about it, though it will not make much 
difference to me as it is ; and I wish you joy. 
Oh yes, I wish you joy. Though how you 
are to live on such an income as you have, 
Justin, is quite a mystery to me. Pansy, too. 
I wonder how Pansy will like it. Now you'll 
learn how unreasonable children are in set- 
ting their faces against second marriages. 
You never liked me marrying again, and 
you're going to have the same trouble I had. 
However, it is your own affair ; and I congra- 
tulate you with all my heart, I’m sure.” 

She tossed back her lace lappets, and 
stroked her hair with her white hand as she 
was wont to do. Except for an additional 
line or two on her smooth round forehead, 
she looked precisely as she had done since 
her husband’s death. 

“T should have liked to have known you 
were going to be married,” she said pee- 
vishly ; “‘ itis disagreeable to be taken by sur- 
prise in this way. My own son, too! There 
is so little stirring just at present, it would 
have been quite a diversion to decorate the 
church, and get up a breakfast. Some of 
the county people would have come on 
Diana’s account. I dare,say Sir John For- 
tescue might have been prevailed upon. But 
you never did ask my opinion, Justin, or you 
would never have taken the estate, and then 
given it up again, as you did. I never knew 
anybody make such blunders as you do.” 

““T have made no blunder to-day,” he said 
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| joyously. His mother’s peevishness had no 
| power to touch his happiness. 

“That remains to be proved,” she re- 
sumed. ‘“‘When poverty comes in at the 
door, love flies out at the window!’ You 
might have been such a comfort to me! 
Richard invites all the riffraff of the country | 
here—racing men, and blacklegs, and moun- 
tebanks of every description—and then he 
tells me I’m too old to mix with his friends, 
they are not used to old women! Those | 
are his very words, I assure you. He says 
my place is to look after the maids and the 
cooking, as if I was only his housekeeper. 
And, Justin, I can’t get him to pay me my 
income, and there are two quarters passed, 
and he owes me £150—one hundred and 
jifty pounds—and he says he has not a 
penny to spare. And now you have mar- 
ried again; and I have no comfort in either 
of my sons.” 

She melted into tears at the recital of her 
own griefs. There was a dim misgiving in 
her mind that Justin would expect some 
handsome wedding present from her; and 
she was feeling miserably poor, as well as 


| a day I’m wishing you and Pansy were back 


lonely. Richard was not paying her allow- 
ance, and he was squandering money away 
on frivolous and unworthy objects. The | 
prosperity of Herford, so carefully built up | 
by Justin, was already in danger of being 
destroyed by Richard’s extravagance. 

“TI will write to Richard,” he said. 

“T don’t believe he will ever do any 
good,” moaned his mother. “Twenty times 


| 
“« Mrs. Fosse busied herself in getting tea.” | 
| 


again. I was mistress then, and I will say 
that for Pansy, that she never flew in my 
face, though you spoiled her so. Poor 
Pansy! she is going to pay for her happy 
times now, with a step-mother. Don’t in- 
terrupt me, Justin. Of course she is all 
perfection in your eyes; and I dare say 
she is perfect; but all the same, Pansy will 
not like it. Diana will pardon a grieved 
and disappointed mother for speaking out 
plainly.” 

“Pansy and I know each other well, and 
love each other dearly,” said Diana gently. 

“Oh yes!” she answered, shaking her 
head; “but nobody ever did love a step- 
mother, you know. I don’t know what 
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would have been done, if Justin had brought 
you here. I could not have given up the 
position my poor dear husband left me; 
and there could not have been two mistresses 
of Herford Court.” 

“ What will you do if Richard marries?” 
asked Justin. ‘“ Mr. Herford’s will only gave 
you a right toa home in the house; it did 
not make you absolute mistress of it. You 
must not expect that Richard’s wife will not 
be sole mistress here.” 

“In that case I should go,” cried Mrs. 
Herford, bursting into tears again. ‘“‘My 
sons would drive me out of house and home. 
Oh, Diana! pray that you may have no 
children to make your old age bitter. You 
would set your wife over me, Justin !” 

‘I should certainly make my wife mistress 
of my home,” he replied almost angrily ; 
“but do not let that imaginary grievance 
vex you now, mother. We can stay no 
longer, for we must catch the train at twelve ; 
but we thought it right to come up to see 
you before leaving.” 

“It would have been very odd,” she an- 
swered, “if my own son was married, and I 
was the last person to know of it. I wish 
you joy; and more dutiful children than I 
have. Richard ran away on the sly, and 
you are married on the sly! What did I 
ever do to have such sons? But I forgive 
you, Justin. May you never experience the 
bitterness of a lonely old age!” 

They left her in tears, after receiving from 
her a chilly kiss and a sobbing ood-bye. 
As they passed along the familia: passages 
and hall to the door, both looked grave and 
troubled ; but Justin catching Diana’s eyes 
lifted furtively to his face, smiled down on 
her with a tender though deprecating smile. 

“My mother!” he ejaculated, in an apo- 
logetic tone. 

“ And my father!” she said, an answering 
smile breaking upon her clouded face. “ We 
must bear with them both. We are happy 
enough to bear with them all, and with one 
another. We are to bear one another’s 
burdens.” 

“JT will bear yours now you belong to me,” 
he said fondly, as he wrapped her up care- 
fully from the winter’s cold. ‘‘ Mine at last!” 
he added. “I’m happy enough now to bear 
a heavy burden.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—REAPING THE HARVEST. 


No one had been more surprised at old 
Squire Lynn’s second marriage than Richard 
Herford ; but it had been also a source of 
considerable amusement to him. 


Leah’s 








efforts to be quite a lady continued to afford 
him constant entertainment; and when the 
check of Diana’s presence was removed, he 
visited Rillage Grange more frequently. He 
thought Justin a lucky fellow to have won 
Diana in spite of his poverty and his down- 
fall in the world; but he had indulged no 
hope of winning her himself, and there was 
no insincerity in the hearty though some- 
what melancholy congratulations he sent to 
them. Justin was having the best of it 
again, he thought to himself. As he crossed 
to and fro along the cliffs from Herford to 
Rillage, he often stood on the point from 
which he could see the greater portion of 
his lands, looking at them with a dissatisfied 
heart. He knew he was extravagant; but 
he could not be so reckless as he had 
been when his sudden spurts of good fortune 
put him in possession of funds, which were 
as lightly lost as they had been lightly won. 
To lose now was to lose the property, for 
which a long line of ancestors had toiled 
and schemed; and he had natural feeling 
enough to grudge that loss. He hated to 
feel that the acres would slip through his 
fingers as surely as the coins had done be- 
fore ; yet he could not deny himself, or turn 
his nature into another channel. He must 
have a merry life, at any cost. 

In the meantime he tried to gain as much 
merriment as sufficed for him at Rillage 
Grange, where Leah always made him wel- 
come. She took good care that her husband 
should not sink into any excess that might 
endanger his life and her own position ; but 
she could not find it in her heart to refuse 
Richard anything she could get for him. 
Though Diana had shared her little fortune 
with her father, still allowing him half her 
yearly income, Leah did not find it any easy 
task to be the lady of Rillage Grange on two 
hundred a year. It was not very pleasant to 
be a lady on means so small, and with all the 
neighbourhood, even her own old friends, 
turning the cold shoulder upon her. She 
found herself left very much alone, and she 
could not help welcoming every visit from 
the handsome scapegrace whom she had 
helped back to his estates, and for whom she 
still felt a lurking fondness. Squire Lynn 
himself urged him to come often, almost with 
tears in his eyes. 

Mrs. Herford had suffered many hardships 
during her life, but she had never suffered 
one so cruel as to be compelled to invite 
Leah Dart to Herford Court. Old Martha 
Dart had been goose-girl, and Leah herself, 
in her girlhood, had tended the geese upon 
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the cliffs. It was an unheard-of degradation 
to entertain her as a guest. But Richard 
was inexorable, and Leah enjoyed nothing 
so greatly as visiting at Herford Court. There 
was quite a close relationship between her 
and Mrs. Herford, since her step-daughter, 
Miss Di, had become Mrs. Herford’s daugh- 
ter-in-law ; and she never failed to communi- 
cate the contents of Diana’s letters to her 
father. She almost drove Mrs. Herford to 
distraction by speaking of her sons as Justin 
and Dick; though Richard only laughed 
good-temperedly when she complained to 
him about it. It was in vain that Mrs. Her- 
ford assumed her most distant and haughty 
manners; Leah had a native confidence 
which was quite a match for any fine lady- 
like airs. She was strong in the conscious- 
ness that she was Mrs. Lynn, of Rillage 
Grange ; and if her dress was not so costly 
or so tasteful as the elder lady’s, it was much 
more gaudy, and, in Leah’s own eyes, much 
grander. 

Mrs. Cunliffe, humble as she felt it her 
duty to be, fully shared Mrs. Herford’s indig- 
nation and disdain of Mrs. Lynn. She sel- 
dom failed to obey any summons from her 
dear old friend, though Jenny was not per- 
mitted by her father to set a foot within the 
doors of Herford Court. Richard respected 
his clergyman, and avoided him. But he 
had readily guessed the secret of Jenny’s 
exclusion, if his mother’s petulant complaints 
had not revealed her suspicions of Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s ambitious hopes, and for sheer want 
of amusement he made the pursuit of little 
Jenny Cunliffe his favourite pastime. It 
cost Mr. Cunliffe many asleepless hour ; but 
never did mother rejoice more in secret over 
the success of her tactics; while Mrs. Her- 
ford was terrified beyond measure at the 
idea of Richard bringing a wife to Herford 
Court, and that wife being Jenny Cunliffe. 

The new position to which she had climbed 
was by no means sweet to Leah. The 
bondage, borne so patiently by Diana, was 
a very real burden. Now that she was left 
to the sole companionship and management 
of her old husband, the confinement became 
close and the work hard. She had looked 
on, and thought that Diana had little to do 
but amuse herself; but she found that she 
had fulfilled a circle of daily duties which 
There were no more 
long hours in which she could safely leave 
Squire Lynn under a careful guardianship 
and walk over to Herford to visit her infirm 
and grumbling mother or her aunt Fosse. 
Faithfulness was the groundwork of poor 





Leah’s character ; it was natural and instinc- 
tive to her. She had satisfied her ambition ; 
but she could not endure the thought of 
seeming to forsake her friends. Her mother 
was almost a disgrace to her; yet she could 
not, without much pain, refrain from paying 
her frequent visits. 

She had besides harder work to do, drudg- 
ing toil and labour which tested her physical 
strength severely. For Leah was no slattern, 
and she did not like to see dust gathering upon 
the furniture, which would be hers at least as 
long as Squire Lynn lived. The young maid- 
servant had been dismissed, and Leah had 
double duty to do. 





There were nights of | 


wakefulness and watchfulness, and days of | 


toil and care. The whole responsibility of 
keeping her husband free from excesses, 
which would have proved fatal to him, fell 
upon her. She began to lose bulk and 
colour, partly to her alarm and partly to her 
gratification. The long and narrow old- 
fashioned mirrors reflected to her scrutinizing 
eyes a face growing paler and more care- 
worn, and a frame visibly lessening. She 
fancied that she was getting more like Miss 
Di, with her clear, colourless complexion, 
and her air of patrician refinement. But 
she could not help feeling, in spite of all, 
that she was paying a higher price than she 
had reckoned on for the object of her ambi- 
tion. 

At last, one morning in May, she ven- 
tured to leave Rillage Grange, to go over to 
Herford and spend the day with her mother. 
She had not been able to stay long with her 
since the day of Diana’s marriage, and many 
a querulous message had reached her. It 
was by no means a pleasant duty to face the 
old woman, and sit listening to her com- 
plaints. Now her daughter was a lady she 
could not understand why she had not money 
enough to provide lavishly for all her wants 
and fancies, and Leah had not the heart to 
tell her that she had scarcely a shilling she 
could use as she pleased. At last she grew 
weary of sitting in the dark little cottage, 
listening to her mother’s grumblings, and as 
the afternoon wore on, she announced her 
intention of going to have tea with her aunt 
Fosse. 

It seemed a strange thing to Leah to walk 
down the village street again, nodding to one 
old neighbour after another, who stood and 
watched her enviously from the cottage-doors, 
but gave her no very cordial greeting. It 
made her feel somewhat sore at heart, though 
she tossed her head higher and stepped more 
mincingly than usual. She was a little worn 
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and downcast this sunny afternoon. 


Her | heart, as now. 


Why had she not been con- 


yay spirits were gone, and her vigorous bodily | tent with the chance of such a home as this? 


health was going too. 


This was to be a lady. | 
She had had her own way, but it did not | 
prove a very smooth or prosperous way. | 


She might have married some one who had 
loved her, and who would have grown old 
with her, as her uncle and aunt had done. 


The children rushing noisily out of school | But she belonged neither to her own folks 
and climbing the hedgerows, or scampering | nor to gentlefolks, as it was ; and no husband 


down to the beach, and the mothers calling | 
to them to come in to tea, struck a deep and | 
There would | 
never more be any life like this for her, full | 


melancholy chord within her. 


of innocent pleasures and work that was no 
drudgery, done always for love, and not for 
wages. To keep home for a husband and 
for children dear to her, to labour for them 
because she loved them, would not be her 
lot. She had had her choice, and had 
chosen foolishly. 

Leah hardly put her vague and forlorn 
feeling into words, but it was none the less 
there. Rillage Grange, with its large old 
empty rooms, and its lonely silence, was on 
her mind as she stepped into her aunt Fosse’s 
spotless and shining kitchen, with its door 
opening upon the garden, and the sunshine 
glistening on its shelves of crockery, and the 
burnished brass candlesticks on the high 
mantelpiece. She sank down wearied into 
the arm-chair on the hearth, with its well- 
stuffed cushions, soft with the feathers of her 
aunt’s famous poultry, and covered with 
many-coloured patch-work put together by 
her aunt’s fingers. This was a very palace 
of homely comfort, and one like it had always 
been within Leah’s reach. Mrs. Fosse busied 
herself in getting tea, and whilst Leah looked 
on with her black eyes glittering through 
tears, she made ready the little round table 
and watched the kettle for the first symptoms 
of boiling, to secure the earliest bubbling of 
the water to make her old man’s tea, and to 
prevent any drops splashing her clean hearth. 
Leah breathed a heavy and very bitter 
sigh. 

“Look out and see if uncle’s comin’, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Fosse, hearing the sigh, but 
passing it over as not to be talked about; 
‘and give him a call if you see him.” 

Leah stood for a few moments on the door- 
sill, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
looking out on a scene as old as her earliest 
childhood to her. There was nothing new 
in the little garden, or the green meadow 
beyond, or the peep of the sea in a fork of 
the cliffs. The cluck of the hens calling 
their chickens, and the blissful grunting of the 
pig basking in the sunshine, were as old to 
her. But she had never stood at the cottage 
door with tear-dimmed eyes and a failing 





or child would go on into old age with her 
and brighten up those chilly days. It was a 
terrible mistake that she had made. 

Mrs. Fosse was inclined to make more of 
Leah, seeing her in such low spirits. She 
broiled some rashers of the bacon Mrs. 
Cunliffe coveted, and poached some of her 
famous eggs for tea. How delicious the food 
tasted to Leah in the pleasant cottage-kitchen, 
with the kettle singing a tune upon the hob, 
and the spring breezes blowing in through 
the open door, salt and fresh from the sea! 
Squire Lynn was particular about his meals, 
and she was obliged to prepare richer and 
less simple food at Rillage Grange for him, 
and they were eaten in larger rooms ; but 
then she felt compelled to sit up straight and 
stiff, and take care lest she brought down 
some cutting reproof from her husband, who 
had been accustomed to see Diana at the 
head of his table. Oh, how foolish she had 
been! 

“Master Dick came back from London 
last night,” remarked Old Fosse, as they sat 
at tea. ‘“He’s been seein’ Master Justin, 
thank the Lord! There shouldn’t be no 
enmity betwixt them, for they’re all but 
brothers. He says our Miss Pansy’s as white 
as a lily, and her little hands are like egg- 
shells. She’s pinin’ away, he’s afraid, and 
she won’t hear of comin’ back to Her- 
ford.” 

“Oh, Jeremy!” cried his wife; “can’t 
nothin’ be done? Miss Pansy’s like our 
own child, poor little motherless blossom ! 
It'll be a sore grief to every one of us if any- 
thing mischances Miss Pansy. It’s likely 
she'll pine, leavin’ Herford for London, where 
there’s no good air, no good victuals, nor 
good milk and eggs. Couldn’t she come 
home again ?” 

“‘ Master Dick’s been talkin’ to me,” replied 
old Fosse. “ He’s not all bad, isn’t Master 
Dick, and maybe he'll turn to the Lord some 
day. He says he'll go clear away for the 
summer, and leave Herford Court for Master 
Justin, if he’ll come to it for three or four 
months. It ’ud be like old times again.” 

“Tt can’t ever be like old times again,” 
said Mrs. Fosse sadly. 

“Did he say anythin’ about my daughter 
—Miss Di?” inquired Leah. It was one of 
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the sweets of her elevation to dwell upon the 
close connection she had with Diana, who 
was always kind to her, and treated her as 
her father’s wife. 

“ Of course he’d see Mrs. Justin Herford,” 
said her aunt severely; “ but I never heard 
of any daughter of yours, Leah. To marry 
a drunken old noodle does not make you 


the mother of a lady like Miss Di, Leah 
Dart.” 

“ Come, come,” interposed old Fosse, rising 
from the tea-table, “let by-gones be by- 
gones. Leah can’t unwed herself, if she 
wished it ever so. We must reap as we sow, 
but don’t let us hurry on the harvest. Leah, 
you come along wi’ me to the lantern-hill.” 


GOD WITH US. 


By THE REV. GEORGE MATHESON, B.D. 


“ And Jacob awaked out of his sleep and he said, Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not.” 


Tou hast been with me in the dark and cold, 
And all the night I thought I was alone; 
The chariots of Thy glory round me rolled, 
On me attending, yet by me unknown. 


Clouds were Thy chariots, and I knew them not; 
They came in solemn thunders to my ear. 

I thought that far away Thou hadst forgot, 
But Thou wert by my side, and heaven was near. 


I love the memory of the faded hour, 

Whose living presence was so hard to bear ; 
I see the splendour of the withered flower ; 

I feel the fragrance of the vanished air. 


NO BETTER 


| Why did I murmur underneath the night, 

When night was spanned by golden steps to Thee? 
Why did I cry disconsolate for light, 

When all Thy stars were bending over me ? 


The darkness of my night has been Thy day; 
My stony pillow was Thy ladder’s rest ; 

And all Thine angels watched my couch of clay, 
‘To bless the soul unconscious it was blest. 


T’'ll build a monument to that dead pain 

In whose sore anguish conscious life was given, 
And write on loss the record of the gain, 

‘¢ This was the house of God, the gate of heaven,” 
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By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., First MINISTER oF ST. ANDREWS. 


“ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 


unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 


OU get into arailway train on a summer 
morning, and you travel on through all 

the day, fifty miles in each hour, hundreds of 
miles towards the south. Going through the 
fair English country, you remark, among other 
pleasant things, in places beyond number- 
ing, the most beautiful buildings in the most 
charming scenery; and you need no one to 
tell you that in each you see the house of 
God. It is not there, what it very often is 
here, just the shabbiest and meanest erection 
in all the parish. Zhere man has offered to 
God man’s very best. 
under great trees, the grey church stands: 
with high-pitched gable, and pointed arch, 
and storied windows, and the rich gloom of 
ancient oak—with altar-tomb, and the recum- 


bent effigy of the old Crusader with the red 


Amid green graves, | 


Amen.’ 


cross on his heart. Only the other day I 
was shown a little church lately built for the 
worship of a hundred and fifty simple rustics, 
such and so beautiful and costly as here we 
have literally no dream of. And in these 
rural fanes, on the Lord’s day and on the 
week-day, a simple and solemn worship is 
conducted: the sacred organ sends its saintly 
strains through the dim arches ; and there is 
lifted up the voice of matchless prayer. Then, 
here and there, towering in material and in 
ecclesiastical rank above common parish 
churches, you find the magnificent cathedral ; 
| buildings which are the glory of the land— 
the glory of Christendom—the loveliest vision 
man ever saw, worthy to be called the house 
of God Himself: the sublime vault high 
overhead; the light shafts with their airy 
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grace, that make it hard to think they are 
fashioned of ponderous stone ; the great win- 
dows that recall the gorgeous winter sunset ; 
the remembrance of generations of Christian 
worshippers ; and then the worship itself— 
the crowded thousands, the storm of sublimest 
music, and amid it the wonderful pathos of 
the homely psalm tune; and the actual prayers 
always the same miracle of devout and pure 
felicity. In such a place, in as august a 
church as is in this world, I heard the other 
day one preach whose voice is familiar within 
these walls—preach with a wisdom and elo- 
quence worthy of the vast congregation— 
worthy of the time and place. 

Now, wherefore these churches spread over 
Britain? why are they there—the beautiful 
little country church, the sublime abbey or 
cathedral? And going beyond our own 
country—looking over Europe—what means 
this? Why did the wealth, the skill, the 
labour of hundreds of thousands of dead 
hands, over long centuries, go to turn those 
airy arches, to pile up those soaring towers, 
to stretch out that graceful roof where rigid 
stones look as though they had grown and 
blossomed like a living tree? Why this cost 
of money, of time, of thought, of labour ? 

Why, but .because men have felt, have felt 
through all ages, that there is more wanted 
than food, and raiment, and shelter; that 
there are unseen realities; that there is another 
world: these grand or beautiful buildings are 
the memorial of that deep sense, of that 
masterful conviction. Out of man’s sense of 
misery, of want, of anxiety, of grief, of care, 
they all come; out of the conviction that 
there is something needed to rest upon be- 
yond this world and this world’s interests, 
and that will abide when all these go—that 
something to rest upon which we call reli- 
gion, without which no one worth counting 
could live at all. Strange, this wide-spread 
material remembrancer in everlasting stone, 
not effaceable till the Day of Judgment, of 
this unseen inner need, and hope, and fear ! 
Men, as it were, crying aloud to all the 
world of a deep inner conviction, hardly in 
actual words to be whispered to the nearest, 
and not to be dragged through the talk of 
common intercourse at all. For sometimes 
it is so, that it is just the secret you could 
tell to nobody that you can tell to everybody. 
A man goes to another, and says, “ Come, 
let us build a church.” It is never put in 
words between them what that means ; but, 
oh, how much it means! Ay, and there is 
more conveyed still. When I was present a 


very few days since at morning service—as 





grand a service as man ever offered—and 
came almost to admire the vast cathedral of 
London, looking at the massive arches, and 
huge piers, and mighty dome ; and far more 
when at evening prayer I worshipped under 
the glorious vault of Westminster—I felt as 
one is not always able to feel, that all the 
grand house of man’s devotion cried aloud 
that the millions of our race, age after age— 
the best of our race—had found in One who 
lived in a remote corner of this world for 
three-and-thirty years, and then died little 
known—had found in Him what they needed 
as never anywhere else; had found (it is 
little to say) in Him the ideal of perfect good- 
ness, purity, patience, truth, self-sacrifice, as 
never in any other that breathed ; had found 
far deeper and far more—had found in Him 
the rest of the restless and weary, the living 
water of the thirsty soul, the deliverance 
from moral evil, and, in so far as may be, the 
explanation of it—the one assurance of a 


future and better life ; had found in Hima | 


Saviour. All those grand piles which cover 
Christendom, whatever else they are, are 
monuments to one Hero, are consecrated by 
one remembrance, are hallowed to one Name. 
The Name, indeed, is above every name; it 
is the blessed Name of Jesus Christ. And 
that unseen Redeemer, dead (to human dis- 
cernment) for these long centuries, is living 
now a thousand times as much and widely as 
when here; living in every good, and kind, 
and helpful life of man or woman, which is so 
for His sake; living in every hope, every 
belief, that makes the tired and weary bear up 
and hold on in the warfare and the pilgrimage 
wherein they would break down, beaten and 
despairing, if it were not for Him. And from 
weary sick-beds, and from martyr-lives of 
heroic sacrifice; from dark London alleys 
trodden by the feet of homely-looking folk, 
who unawares are in truth God’s good angels; 
from consecrated learning where sweetness 
and light meet so beautifully,and from simple, 
lowly faith, and labour, and content; and 
silently, but all the more touchingly, from 
ivied tower, from glorious minster, from sculp- 
tured cross, there seems to breathe just the 
one ascription :—“ Unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His ,own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father ; to Him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
For the personal Saviour Jesus Christ is 
everything in our religion. He is not merely 
the Founder of it—the first Teacher of its 
morality, of its theory of heaven and earth, 
of man and of God—He vitalises it all; He 
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is everywhere and everything in it; all its 
power to move, to change, to help us is of 
Him individually. ‘“ To me to live is Christ.” 
How exaggerated, how preposterous would 
the like saying have seemed, said of any other 





teacher of religion, of any other founder of a 

school of thought, by his most devoted dis- | 
ciple! But in this case it seems just the 
right and true thing ; spoken in deep earnest, 
but without the least excitement, and ex- 
pressing nothing more than the sober fact. 
Literally, and without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, in Christianity, and in the heart and life 
of Christian folk, ‘Christ is all, and in all.” 
More and more, one has remarked, in the 
spiritual history of the noblest natures, and 
in the teaching of the most influential teachers 
of the faith, Christ, the personal Saviour, has 
come to be everything: a real attachment to 
Him, love to Him, holding by Him, and | 
trusting in Him, has come to sum up the | 
inner life, to sum up the doctrine to be | 
pressed upon others. “ And preached Christ | 
:” so says the writer of the Acts 


unto them: 
concerning Philip at Samaria; and it is the | 
common phrase—“ Preached Christ in the | 
synagogues ;” “ Preached unto him Jesus and | 
the Resurrection.” Why multiply words so | 
familiar to all who know the New Testament ? | 
It is not certain, indeed, that these words con- 

vey the same meaning toevery man. Perhaps 

when Philip at Samaria “ preached Christ | 
unto them,” his sermon was very unlike the | 
sermon of a preacher trying faithfully accord- 
ing to the light in him, and the power given 
to him, to preach Christ on a Sunday now at 
St. Andrews or in Edinburgh. Even apart 
from any question of material change in the 
vital conception of what is meant by preach- | 
ing Christ at all, we know how one age has em- | 
phasized one feature in the great scheme and 

another age another. Who, for example, | 
nowadays, desiring to set forth what is the | 
catholic faith, what are the truths a belief in 

which is commonly necessary to salvation, 

would begin after the manner of the ancient 

hymn commonly called Zhe Creed of St. 

Athanasius, by trying to express in what | 
may be styled metaphysical language the 

unspeakable relations in that mysterious Tri- | 
nity in Unity which is God Almighty? Or 

who worth reckoning would now fancy it was | 
preaching Christ to do as was done in Ayr- | 
shire fifty years since by those who were 

under the delusion that they were evangelical | 
preachers—to state all the arguments they | 
could find for the divinity of the Saviour, and | 
then stop? Neither would any ~oagearaee 4 
intelligent person nowadays do what stupid | 


and self-sufficient people did when I was a 
student at the university—count how often 
Christ’s name occurred in a sermon and 
judge from ‘hat whether or not the sermon 
set forth what they used to call Zhe Gospel, 
meaning by the phrase what the New Testa- 
ment means by preaching Christ. I cannot 
pass from this part of my discourse without 
saying that you may have the Name a hun- 
dred times in a sermon, and yet not even 
come near to preaching Christ at all. For 
to preach Christ means to bring the personal | 
Saviour and his salvation home to the hearer’s 
individual soul. It means dealing closely 
with the hearer’s self; not general statements | 
that pass by—that do not find, and hit, and 
get home. A great deal of what we read and 
hear in these days is preaching about Christ: 
it is not preaching Christ. Picturesque de- 
scriptions of Christ’s surroundings—the car- 
penter’s shop with its benches and tools, and 
half-made stools and chests; the scenery of 
His sermons and His miracles—the sky over- 
head, the lake below, accurate accounts of 
the shrubs and trees around, and of the birds 
all severely veracious, and not (as they 
used to be) fanciful—these things are not 
preaching Christ. If they help us to know 
Christ at all, it is only to “know Christ after 
the flesh ;” and recent loving exploration of 
the scenery and customs of the Holy Land, 
to the end of vividly bringing before us the 
actual unidealized facts of our Lord’s life and 
death—though all well, and what no Christian 
could help doing if he had the chance—is 
perhaps subjecting us to the temptation and 
trial of faith of those who actually saw Him 
and companioned with Him—the losing of the 
spirit in the outward facts ; for surely if they 
who saw Him here were specially favoured, 
they were also specially tried. It is all well, 
that loving labour and study which is charac- 
teristic of these last few years ; we sympathize 
with it and approve it: but that is not to 
preach Christ. The first preachers who 
preached Christ did not spice their discourses 
with realistic descriptions of how He looked, 
and what like were the tones of His voice. 
The New Testament is silent about such 
things. Inspired speaker and inspired writer 
gave us the spirit and not the letter—the 
spirit and not the flesh. Not about Christ, 
but Christ Himself, they preached and they 
wrote; and to preach Christ is to go straight 
to the soul itself, dealing personally. It 
would not do for the physician to talk gene- 
rally to the sick man about the laws of health, 
or to sketch, ever so vividly, the lives of the 
chief discoverers in medical science. The 
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sick man’s question is, what must Z do that I 
may be delivered from this awful agony— 
that I may live and not die? Just as real, as 
direct, is the “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
And the individual soul, in its sinfulness, in 
its blank emptiness, its helplessness, its un- 
steadfastness, its worry, and anxiety, and 
despair of self, must “lay hold on eternal 
life ;” must lay hold of the personal Saviour. 
This is (as the Catechism has it) “ to embrace 
Jesus Christ.” 


I need not say to you that I am taking my 
text to-day not as one to be fully and system- 
atically explained, but rather as an ever- 
pleasant sound in all Christian ears, familiar 


| to us all (specially in that homely paraphrase) 


| since we were little children; from which I 


may fitly set out in offering to you several 
reflections which seem to me suitable to the 
time. Although, with many of my brethren, 
I close nearly every sermon I preach with 
these words, and will continue while I live so 
to do, I have never taken the words for a 
text tillnow. It is too large a text. Itis 


| for repeating quietly to one’s self, for meditat- 





ing upon when the mind is free, rather than 
for preaching from. It is like “Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain.” Yet we are 
reminded, looking at it, of the fact in Chris- 
tian history (by which I do not at all mean 
what is called Church history, but the 
spiritual experience of individual Christian 
souls), that devout people, in all Christian 
centuries, and all Christian countries, have 
felt something within them constrain them to 
end all their prayers, and all their religious 
meditations and discourses, with an ascrip- 
tion of praise and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, to our Blessed Saviour, to God in 
Trinity. The natural thing in our devo- 
tions, public and private, is to begin with 
confession of sin ; to pass on to petition, and 
to end with praise. And what is natural will 
ultimately have its way. Accordingly, this 
has been the rule. Christian people could 
not help it: they did it instinctively. There 
is a curious instance of this, very familiar to 
us all: it is in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
humblest scholar knows that Christ did not 
give us the concluding doxology, “ For 
Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever.” ‘These words are 
not part of Christ’s own prayer. But Chris- 
tians added that ascription, because they 
could not help doing so; and they began to 
do so very early, and in this fixed form. A 
distinguished German theologian argues 
eloquently that the Lord’s Prayer is incom- 
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plete without it ; that by this addition the 
Lord’s Prayer is made perfect. We would 
not readily venture to say that Christ gave us 
what we need to mend, or complete; but 
assuredly the famous ascription, wherever it 
came from, goes beautifully with this prayer, 
and may fitly follow it up, orcloseit. In the 
other National Church of Britain, in whose 
service the Lord’s Prayer occurs repeatedly, 
it is given as often without as with the closing 
ascription ; and fitly so. But with us, where 
the Lord’s Prayer is used just once in each 
service, I should think little of the judgment 
of the clergyman who should leave out what 
was once flippantly called “ the power and 
glory clause.” No revision committee will 
ever take it away from the lips or from the 
heart of Christendom. You know how the 
Epistles in the New Testament, and this 
Book of Revelation, abound with beautiful 
ascriptions, ready for devout use, and in fact 
used continually ; though it is curious how 
one doxology, not of scriptural authority, has 
practically obtained more universal acceptance 
than any one of them, having grown into 
shape earlier than any historian can trace, 
and sure now to abide till the day of judg- 
ment: “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 


Upon this day fortnight, at this same after- 
noon service, I was permitted to join in 
God’s public worship with the unwonted 
sense of freedom from personal charge in it. 
It was my privilege to worship in the great 
church of London, the world-famous cathe- 
dral of St. Paul. The service was as noble 
as man’s sanctified wit ever devised. The 
sermon, by one of the chiefest of living 
Anglican divines, was most admirable. The 
congregation numbered some seven or 
eight thousand souls. But from first to last 
there was nothing more touching or heart- 
warming than when the preacher having 
ended his sermon, said, “‘ And now unto Him 
that loved us”—and that great multitude 
silently stood up as to signify how they took 
his words for their own, and, as he ceased, 
added their thunderous Amen. Some there, 
perhaps, were merely complying with a decent 
custom. But some, surely, felt that with 
angels and archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven, they were rendering honour 
to the Name which is above every name; 
and pouring out the whole thankfulness of 
their heart to Him, with Whom and in Whom 
God has given us all things. 
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WILLIAM BROCK. 


By THE REv. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE seems to have been a combina- 

tion among printers, publishers, and 
bookbinders, to make the “ Life of William 
Brock” * as like as possible to the “ Life 
of William Arnot,” so that, almost uncon- 
sciously, we are constrained to compare 
them. Yes, there was a likeness between the 
two men ; a great likeness, and yet consider- 
able unlikeness. Both were sprung from the 
lower ranks of the people, and with their 
first breath, we may almost say, drank in an 


intense sympathy with the children of labour. 
Both were trained for a secular craft, and 
seemed destined to eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow. Out of this current of 
life both were drawn early into the sphere 
of the Christian ministry: Arnot more by 
the force of internal, Brock of external in- 
fluences; Arnot before he knew what the 
ministry was, Brock after he had given some 
proofs of native power, and attracted the 
attention of friends who urged him to deyote 





himself to the office. Each of them became 
a great power in the modern city ; seemed to 
have a special understanding of it and sym- 
pathy with it ; and each spent the earlier part 
of his ministry in a provincial town, and the 
later in the metropolis of his country. To both, 
young men were especially interesting and 
attractive ; and both were among the lights 
of the firmament of Exeter Hall, in the days 
when it was filled with crowds eager to 
listen to the wisdom and the eloquence of 





*The Life of William Brock, D.D. First Minister of 
ge ag Chapel, London. By Charles M. Birrell. Lon- 
on, 1878. 


VII. n.s. 


the Christian sages who were called to guide 
them by the Young Men’s Association. Both 
of them were unconventional and unprofes- 
sional; hidebound by no mere traditions of 
the fathers, ready for any new form of service 
in which changed social conditions might 
make it desirable for them to take part. 
And both were mighty as social forces ; free, 
honest, jovial, fat and flourishing ; adored by 
their families; beloved by their friends; 
throwing sunshine over the society in which 
they might be ; eagerly sought and welcomed 
at home and abroad. We do not need to 
| specify that cordial attachment to the gospel, 
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that delight in preaching it, that unearthly 
joy in witnessing its triumphs in the conver- 
sion of their people, which formed the very 
basis of the public ministry of both. One 
other feature of resemblance—both died in 
the same year, about the same age, and after 
a very brief time of serious illness. Arnot 
left us on the morning of the 3rd of June; 
Brock on the morning of the 13th of 
November, 1875. Both had finished their 
course, and kept the faith, and nobly earned 
the Master’s welcome, “‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

Where then was the difference? Chiefly 
in this, that Brock wanted the poetry of 
Arnot. So at least we gather from the Life ; 
so we think we see in the face prefixed to 
Mr. Birrell’s memoir of his friend; and so 
probably we should have to own, if we had 
had some of Dr. Brock’s more characteristic 
writings before us. Dr. Brock does not seem 
to have possessed that insight into the world 
of nature which in Arnot was perpetually 
discovering analogies with the world of spirit. 
To make up for this, he had more perhaps 
of the kingly faculty. He could sustain a 
heavier burden of work and care. If we 
may compare him to a locomotive engine, he 
could drag after hima longer train. London 
seems to have enlarged his nature and his 
power, as it enlarges the nature and the 
power of so many men. A commanding 
common sense was his distinctive feature, 
that carried himself and those that moved 
with him steadily and surely to the goal. 
He had not the dash or play of an Arab 
charger, but rather the power and progress 
of the London dray-horse. As we read his 
life, we think of Longfellow’s workman : 

“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begir., 
Kach evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

Brock was born at Honiton, in Devonshire, 
in the year 1807, of a family which is believed 
to have been originally Dutch, refugees that 
found a shelter in England in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. How constantly we 
are meeting with fresh shoots of these old 
refugee stocks, as if the blessing to the thou- 
sands of them that love God and suffer for 
his sake could never be exhausted! His 
father had come out from a community that 
held Unitarian sentiments, and seems to 
have been a very genuine and laborious 
Christian. But he died soon, and his widow 


was left in very narrow circumstances to 
bring up three fatherless children as best she 





might. For education to her boy William, 


|she had to submit to anything that turned 


up. The second husband of one of his 
grandmothers had an academy, to which he 
was sent at the age of six; but the harsh 
old man did not brighten his childhood. At 
eight, he entered a grammar school at 
Honiton, the master of which was bound to 
teach gratuitously four sons of tradesmen. 
The privilege had almost been forgotten, but 
it was revived in the case of Brock ; and it 


may be believed that in a school of gentle- | 


men’s sons, and very churchy, the one trades- 
man’s and dissenter’s son, the one “ beggar,” 
had a miserable time of it. Three years and 
a half of this school would have been enough, 
but for God’s goodness, “to freeze the ge- 
nial current of the soul.” A brief experience 
of a more pleasant school followed; but at 


the age of thirteen it was deemed time for | 


him to begin the business of life. 

And to him this was the business of watch- 
making. He was apprenticed to a man at 
Sidmouth with a heart as hard as any of his 
diamond points, a wife that excelled Xan- 
tippe in her own line,.a pack of apprentices 
as rough, coarse, and profane as if they had 
been apprenticed to learn the art of rudeness, 
a house destitute of all comfort ; in short, the 
place was Pandemonium. In nothing was 
young Brock more persecuted than in his 
efforts to serve God in the ways his godly 
mother would have liked. Poor fellow! he was 
driven for his morning and evening prayers 
to a retired spot in one of the neighbouring 
cliffs. He went regularly to chapel, took an 
interest in the Sunday school, and soon found 
his Sundays a wonderful relief to him. All this 
though he was not conscious of any personal 
love for Christ, and repelled any proposals 
for his joining the Church. Yet here he after- 
wards told his friends he was brought to 
know and to love Jesus Christ. Sidmouth 
became a sacred spot to him—like Bethel to 
the patriarch. His pillow had been hard and 
stony, and he was far from home and friends ; 
yet there he had seen the heavens opened, and 
there God met with him and blessed his soul. 

His next place of abode was Hertford, to 


‘which he went to work as a journeyman. 


Here he got into close relations with members 
of the Independent and Baptist Churches. 
At Sidmouth one of his best and most useful 
friends was a poor bedridden blind man, 
William Jeffries; at Hertford he stood in a 
similar position to an old Baptist packman of 
the name of Nicholas. This good old man 
used to hold a meeting at Collier’s End, a 
hamlet six miles from Hertford, walking to and 
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fro every Sunday, and preaching to thirty or 
forty people without a shadow of remunera- 
tion. Occasionally young Brock would take 
his place. ‘This led to serious conversation 
with Nicholas as to his devoting himself to 
the ministry. Communications were held with 
others ; various little services were arranged 
for the trial of his gifts; and in a short time 
he was received at Stepney College as a 
regular candidate for the ministry. 

The usual years were spent there, and in 
vacations, and especially as the years drew 
towards their close, Mr. Brock occasionally 
exercised his gifts, with much acceptance, in 
vacant congregations, two of which, that of 
Maze Pond, Southwark, and that of St. Mary’s, 
Norwich, were eager to obtain the pastoral 
services of the young divine. Mr. Brock’s 
own mind inclined to Norwich, and there 
accordingly, at the age of twenty-six, in the 
year 1833, he was settled according to Baptist 
forms as successor to Joseph Kinghorn, a 
remarkable pastor who had filled the charge 
for forty-three years, and had left the impress 
of his powerful and Christian character not 
only on his congregation, but on the whole 
community of Norwich. 

Though a young man, and coming into a 
position so thoroughly consolidated, Mr. 
Brock gave proofs of that independence and 
power to claim what was due to him which 
distinguished him in life. It had been 
arranged that his first Saturday evening 
should be spent at the house of a deacon of 
a neighbouring church, one of the oracles of 
the place, where many young people were 
gathered to meet him. While discussing the 
meal, a place was referred to in a very ob- 
scure part of a missionary field, which no one 
could name, when the host, glancing at Mr. 
Brock, said, “A young man fresh from col- 
lege must be sure to know about it.” The 
reply of Mr. Brock was given with dignity. 
“Sir, as an old deacon, you should know 
better how to treat a young minister.” On 
the same occasion, before preaching his first 
discourse in the chapel, he insisted on going 
to the barracks on the Sunday morning. It 
turned out that a poor widow in London, 
greatly concerned at the enlisting of her son 
into a regiment lying at Norwich, had charged 
Mr. Brock to go as soon as possible to see 
him, and he had promised that it should be 
the very first thing done by him after his 
arrival. When it became known what pains 
he had taken to fulfil the promise to the 
widow, and how admirably he had counselled 
and exhorted the lad, the impression in his 
favour became exceedingly strong. 








Mr. Brock’s work as a minister was very 
earnest, full of evangelical life and longing, 
but it was exceedingly laborious. He not 
only wrote his sermons, but wrote them 
twice, spending the entire working part of 
two days in each week on the morning’s 
discourse—a toil which he was accustomed 
to say he-never regretted, as it enabled him 
not only to test his thoughts at the time, 
but to speak with order and accuracy when 
called on to do so without previous warning. 
Among the remarkable men with whom he 
came into contact was a Mr. Youngman, 
who threatened at one time to be a bore, 
but was afterwards owned to have been a 
great blessing. Mr. Youngman fastened down 
Mr. Brock to one great aim in life—the 
systematic study of the Scriptures, urging 
him to keep at this aim perpetually, as one 
charged with unnumbered blessings, how- 
ever slow might be his progress. To this 
gentleman, Mr. Brock owned himself greatly 
indebted for opening his mind on many 
things, setting him free from the fetters of 
prejudice, and originating the habit of think- 
ing freely and broadly in regard to the several 
declarations and disclosures of the Divine 
will, 

Besides carrying on at Norwich an earnest 
evangelical ministry, in which the great aim 
was the conversion of sinners to Christ, and 
the building up of the spiritual life, Mr. 
Brock sought eagerly to reform the tone of 
morals on some points where it had fallen 
very low, notably in connection with bribery 
at elections. The practice of selling votes 
was quite common, and was thought nothing 
of. Mr. Brock was the first to attack it, and 
got other ministers of Norwich to join in 
doing so. This roused a torrent of opposi- 
tion. ‘ What sin is there,” people asked, 
“in selling a vote? Is it not my own? If 
I help the member, why should not he help 
me? What has the gospel to do with poli- 
tics? Where does the Bible condemn the 
practice ?” 

Mr. Brock was shocked, utterly shocked, 
at the want of Christian principle in some 
of whom he expected better things. The 
occasion seems to have been one of those 
when a minister is tempted to ask, “ Does 
the Christian spirit exist at all?” He was 
very faithful in dealing with bribery cases in 
his own church, bringing discipline to bear 
powerfully on them, thus refuting the com- 
mon charge that ministers dependent on 
their people for their income cannot afford 
to deal faithfully with them. It was a far 
easier and almost an amusing thing to deal 
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with an electioneering agent who hinted a| 


handsome consideration for himself. At one 
election a party leader called on him, asked 
his influence with some of the members of 
his church, and said, “ If they vote for us it 
will be something handsome for you.” ‘‘ Do 
you mean to insult me, sir?” he exclaimed. 
“Oh no,” was the response. ‘ Where’s the 
harm? I know all about your lecture, but 
you know that won’t do when an election is 
up.” ‘Pray, sir, leave my house at once, 
before I get angry,” implored the pastor ; 
and as it was, he said in telling the circum- 
stance, “‘I had almost kicked the fellow out.” 

Mr. Brock did not conceal that he was a 
strong politician. He believed that the good 
of the country was connected with certain 
political measures, and he did all that he 
could to promote them. Once he gave a 
signal proof of his honesty. Sir Morton 
Peto was one of his most intimate friends, 
and a leading member of the same com- 
munion, yet on one occasion he voted against 
him because he did not think he went far 
enough. Greatly to the honour of both 
gentlemen, this event did not in any degree 
impair their mutual confidence and affection. 

In fact the next and the last great section 
of Mr. Brock’s life was spent in connection 
with an enterprise in which Sir Morton Peto 
was the chief mover. This was his ministry in 
Bloomsbury Chapel, a new, spacious, archi- 
tectural chapel in London, built in accord- 
ance with the feeling now beginning to 
prevail among English Nonconformists, that 
ugly barns, hid away in back lanes, really 
had no divine right to monopolize the public 
worship of those who did not belong to the 
Established Church. Mr. Brock was very 
unwilling to leave Norwich, where he was 
becoming an institution, where he was on 
friendly terms with high and low, including 
good Bishop Stanley, and where his work 
had been much blessed. And he had many 
misgivings about Bloomsbury. But, what- 
ever mistakes we may often have to lament 
in such appointments, the right man does 
sometimes get into the right place, and it 
was so when Mr. Brock was settled in the 
new chapel. From the beginning it was a 
success as regarded attendance. Better, it 
was a spiritual success. Ultimately the 
church came to consist of nearly two thou- 
sand members, and Mr. Brock could believe 
that to half of these he had been the means 
of decided spiritual good. He continued 
his laborious pulpit preparations. He insti- 


tuted various special services, including Bible 
classes, a week-day lecture, and a midsummer 





morning lecture. He greatly encouraged 
the visits of those who sought spiritual 
direction, and one of the most interesting 
and remarkable things about his ministry 
was the vast number that came to him on 
that errand. Sometimes he would name so 
early an hour as six in the morning for that 
purpose, and even from six to eight he would 
be incessantly employed. The midsummer 
morning meeting at seven was at first a sort 
of casual or experimental thing; but it was 
so liked, especially by the young men in 
whose interest it was started, that it became 
a regular feature of his ministry. To visit 
the vast number of persons who belonged to 
his church, and keep up acquaintance with 
them all, would have been impossible. But 
he did what he could. Sometimes he would 
call a social meeting of all who joined the 
church in a given year; he would renew his 
acquaintance with them, and get them in some 
degree acquainted with one another. Some- 
times, after communion, he would station 


with all as they left, going to another door 
next time and doing the same there. His 
memory was wonderfully retentive for little 
incidents of individual and family history, 
and he made remarkable use of these occa- 
sions. His congregation were well welded 
together, and a unity of spirit and action 
characterized the flock. 

One thing strikes us with especial interest 
in connection with Mr. Brock’s coming to 
London. He resolved not to come as a mere 
congregational minister, or to let his ministry 
be merely a ministry to the well-to-do. He 
brought with him one whom he had found a 
very valuable fellow-worker at Norwich— 
now well known in City mission work—Mr. 
M’Cree. After an unsuccessful attempt on 
the remains of the old “ Rookery” behind 
the chapel, he found access to another dis- 
trict equally destitute and deplorable—only 
too well known as the Five Dials and the 
Seven Dials. Considerable expansion was 
given to the work when the old Swiss Chapel 
behind the houses of Moor Street, St. Giles’s, 
was taken and constituted the Bloomsbury 
Mission Hall. “ This soon became the 
home of libraries, classes, and societies, and 
the scene of constant ministrations, lectures, 
and entertainments. The work gave large 
scope to the benevolent exertions of the 
congregation of Bloomsbury. It was borne 
to the throne of grace in their public prayers, 
while its trials and encouragements, its 
failures and successes, the sadness of the 
people’s lives and blessedness which the 
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gospel had brought to many of the families, 
were kept constantly present to those who 
lived under happier conditions. The pastor 
was fully alive to this incidental advantage. 
It would otherwise have been surprising how 
often, with his manifold duties in other 
directions, he was able to accompany the 


missionary to preside at a meeting of thieves ; | 
to chase away the lingering lines of dejection | 


from the boys of the Ragged School Refuge ; 
to go round the tables at an anniversary 
feast ; to deliver a lecture on some popular 
subject to the delight of motley audiences, 
and to taste the joy of telling the story of 
salvation to those to whom it was still new.” 

Showing as he did his Christian wisdom 


in this, the aggressive method of reaching the | 
masses, he did not find any incompatibility | 


in the use of the a/fractive method likewise 
in certain circumstances. He went in very 
cordially for services in theatres and music 
halls when that movement began. And this 
needed some courage. It needed some 


courage, because to some worthy people it | 
seemed such a profanation, such a desecra- | 


tion of divine things, and also because it was 
by no means certain beforehand how the 
people would behave. 
Theatre, where the experiment was tried for 
the first time, a great sensation had been 
; produced, and before the doors were opened 
thousands had been waiting for admission. 
But, when they were admitted, what a scene ! 
The noise was appalling. ‘‘When I got in,” 
wrote Mr. Brock, “I heard noises that beat 
anything that I had ever heard in my life. 
Really, until the time came for beginning, I 
did not know what to make of it; yelling, 
whooping, cat-calling, and all that—princi- 


pally, however, from a bad lot in the upper | 


gallery. When I rose and said, ‘ Vow, then,’ 
there was a general ‘ Hush! hush!’ Quiet- 
ness came more and more upon the audience, 
and anything more attentive you never saw 
at Bloomsbury.” 

Mr. Brock also opened his own chapel on 


Sunday afternoons for “ Folk-services,” as he | 


called them, and often preached himself. He 
says (January 22, 1859), ‘The folk-sermon 
in the afternoon brought from ten to thirteen 
hundred people. 
that we have ever had, I do think this after- 
noon’s was the chief. It was _ perfectly 
beautiful. Not twenty of the congregation, 


so far as I know, had I ever seen before. | 
Smock-frocks and fustian jackets were there | 


by dozens.” Eventually a united society of 
churchmen and nonconformists was formed 


for promoting these special religious services. | 








At the Britannia | 


Of all promising services | 


It appears from the Report for 1875—76 that 
| three millions and a quarter of persons had 
| attended the services in theatres and such 

places, a number equal to the population of 
| London. The London City Mission has 
taken much interest in the movement, and 
has recorded many striking and delightful in- 
stances of its usefulness. 

Sometimes we gather a good idea of a man 
| from his ideas about other people. Here 
are his impressions of the late Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, conveyed, in 1845, in a letter to Lady 
Peto, who seems to have been somewhat be- 
wildered by the strong denunciations of him 
in which some good men indulged. ‘ My 
judgment is most clear and strong that a 
more monstrous misrepresentation was never 
made than that which sets Arnold’s character 
forth as unevangelical and unspiritual. I am 
aware, I think, of the quarter whence the 
misrepresentation arose—even from the party 
in the Church of England whose organs are 
the Record and the Christian Observer. . 

I really feel myself waxing indignant when the 
Christianity of such aman is gravely called 
in question. I think of his lofty independence 
of the smiles and frowns of the world; I 
think of the sacrifices that he made for 
righteousness’ sake ; I think of the simplicity 
and godly sincerity in the declaration of 
| divine truth in which he so signally excelled ; I 

think of his self-denying assiduity in beseech- 

ing the boys at Rugby to yield themselves to 
| God; I think of his profound veneration for 
the oracles of God ; I think of his pathetic 
and almost passionate allusions to the neces- 
sary aid of the Holy Spirit; I think of his 
letters and his sermons and his journals, 
until I rejoice for the sake of my claim to 
forbearance and meekness that his calum- 
| niators are not within the reach of my voice !” 
| Dr. Guthrie attracted him greatly. “ May 

1, 1859.—I heard your Guthrie on Friday at 
Queen Street. ‘It pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell ’—fulness for 
pardon, fulness for sanctification. Into the 
whole matter, the man just flung himself con 
amore. Metaphor on metaphor, or something 
very like metaphor, to the very end. All 
nature seemed ransacked, and every living 
thing laid under contribution to make a man 
| feel—‘ there now, perish if you dare!’ It 
was to me most refreshing, softening, comfort- 
ing, elevating. I came away a better man. 
Yet the critics would have cried out fero- 
ciously, and as for the logicians, they would 





| have shouted in wrath. I say, ‘Bless | 
| Guthrie !’” 
| Mr. Brock himself got a touch of the 
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critical weapon when he wrote the “ Life of | have been found by Mr. Brock. By this 
Sir Henry Havelock.” All England was ina | time we should call him Dr. Brock, for he 
state of intense excitement during that fear- | began at last, at the request of his people, to 
ful Indian mutiny, and Havelock was one | use as a handle to his name the degree of 
of the heroes whose brave and brilliant! an American College, that for years had 
services excited the nation’s enthusiasm. | slumbered in his drawer. 

When Mr. Brock preached a sermon on! In no respect will the reader of Dr. 
occasion of his death, and brought out what | Brock’s Life be more favourably impressed 


a godly man he was, the impression was 
profound. The sermon had to be given 
over and over again. Then Mr. Brock 
agreed to write his Life. The book had to 
run the gauntlet of criticism, literary, military, 
and spiritual. It was hard to please all. 
Nearly fifty thousand copies were sold of it, 
and Lady Havelock told him that to her it 
had been an unspeakable comfort. And so 
Mr. Brock rested in peace. 

To have been so full,of practical work, Mr. 
Brock read a good deal of the literature of 
the day. Some books he never ceased to 
read. Once a year he read over Baxter's 
“Reformed Pastor.” Solid books like Stan- 
ley’s ‘ Eastern Church,” Morell’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” or Ruskin’s ‘“ Modern 
Painters,” were read with care in the morn- 
ing. Lighter things he would reserve till an 
evening hour. Essays, travels, and tales, he 
did not profess to admire ; but he read them 
when they came into the house, and managed 
to know a good dealabout them. His large 
human heart would reckon “ #ihil humani a 


mealienum.” ‘Travelling he enjoyed like most | 


busy men, but in this department the Life 
contains but little of special interest. A trip 
to America in 1866 was his longest journey, 
and the notice of it is somewhat meagre. In 
fact, there is just too little about this American 
trip, for on such a man America could not 
have failed to make many definite impres- 
sions. On one point only do we find any- 
thing that can be called characteristic—“a 
quiet Sunday at Northampton.” Northamp- 
ton was the scene of the labours of Jonathan 
Edwards, and is a place of remarkable beauty 
and quiet interest. A day spent there by 


| towards him than in connection with his 
; domestic life. It appears to have been 
| very admirable. The whole relations of the 
family—parents, children, servants—seem to 
| have fulfilled the Christian ideal. He used 
| to say that his home was a very happy one, 
and that religion made it happy. All his 
| children imbibed his spirit and followed in 
his steps. The way in which he seems to 
have hit the nail upon the head, in influ- 
encing his children, was by being very frank 
with them. His heart was warm, and his 
| spiritual feelings were intense. Some Chris- 
| tian parents cannot let out their feelings just 
| because they are so deep. Dr. Brock let 
| out his feelings very freely. He made com- 
|panions of his children, He prayed for 
| them, pled with them with unrestrained sim- 
| plicity and fervour. His deep affection did 
/not need to be inferred: it was felt. ‘They 
| gave back the love that was poured on them 
‘so freely, and they cordially entered on the 
| service of the Master whom he had found so 
| good and so true. 

The last few years of his life were some- 
| what sad. About the same time there died, 
| first a much-loved daughter, and then his 
| wil. Accumulated toils had led him to 
give up his charge about this very time. 
| Then he gave up his house ; and thereafter 
| he was somewhat of a wanderer, his head- 
| quarters being in the neighbourhood of his 
| eon's house at Hampstead. While his 
strength remained he went here and there, 
| preaching for friends and on public occa- 
sions. He wrote more elaborate letters, and 
read more carefully and more fully. But 
|at last the strong frame collapsed. At St. 





the present writer lives in his memory, fresh | Leonard’s he was seized with severe bron- 
and bright, perhaps because the tranquil | chitis. The twenty-third psalm was the last 
scenery along the beautiful banks of the) portion of Scripture read to him, drawing 
Connecticut, and the almost Sabbatic calm | out at the end the cordial response, ‘ Amen, 
of that rural region, formed a great contrast} Amen!” On the morning of the 13th No- 
to the whirl and tumult of busy life so com- | vember, 1875, “ he entered in by the gate 
mon in the United States. So it seems to | into the City.” 
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By BISHOP STEERE. 


DO not suppose that I need say much | out one by one, examined and sorted, and 


about the origin and early history of 
our University Mission. You know how Dr. 
Livingstone appealed to the English universi- 
ties to keep open the door to Central Africa, 
which he had just unclosed. The answer to 
this appeal was the sending out to him of our 
first mission party, under Bishop Mackenzie. 
But when we thought to hear of the peace- 
ful establishment of the mission, we heard 
instead a tale of war, and sickness, and 
death. Then it was that Bishop Tozer was 
chosen as the second head of the mission, 
and my own connection with it began by 
my joining him as an old friend and near 
neighbour ‘in his bold undertaking. We 
had, on our first landing in Africa, a clear 
view enough of some of the difficulties before 
us. There was, first of all, the extremely 
unsettled state of everything in the interior 
of Africa. 
stone had found densely peopled with an 
industrious people, smelting iron and weaving 
cotton, and so with something even of civi- 


lisation among them, had now been swept | 


by war and famine, its old inhabitants had 
died or fled, and the few new-comers told us 
plainly that though they would be glad to 
have us among them, they had not food 
enough for themselves, still less to spare for 
strangers. Up to that time we had been fed 
from Cape Town, and had no nearer point 
of support. It was necessary to choose 
some new one, and Bishop Tozer chose 
Zanzibar, because it was the true capital of 
the country and the centre of all its trade. 
People scarcely knew of its existence then, 
and we are sure that we did well in bringing 
it into notice. Then we had before us the 


The country which Dr. Living- | 








sad, sad evidence of the precariousness of | 


European life. 
they cannot feel secure that they shall live 
long enough even to be able to make them- 
selves well understood? Bishop Mackenzie’s 
party had all but disappeared in less than 
two years, and they suffered much from the 


What can men do, when | 


the ways of putting them together sought 
out little by little, and tested by constant 
experiment. The first assault, so boldly 
made, had ended in calamity, and it re- 
mained to commence a siege in regular form. 
So Bishop Tozer took to himself the training 
of native boys, and I soon found my own 
vocation in the reduction to writing of the 
native tongues. No wonder that for a time 
the mission fell somewhat out of sight; and 
this the more so because those were years of 
great deadness in all mission work, when the 
great societies themselves were looking round 
to see which of their stations they could 
abandon with least injury to the great cause. 
So I must ask you to pause for a while, and 
find yourselves, as we did, standing opposite 
to five boys with scarce any clothing, in 
dreadful fear of something far worse than 
mere slavery or death, and we unable to 
make them understand one word, or to find 
even an interpreter who could convey to 
them what we were longing to say. 

A new work opened to us the moment 
we landed at Zanzibar. We found a much 
larger town than we expected—its popula- 
tion is sometimes reckoned at a hundred 
thousand ; the largest ivory market in the 
world, the centre of many other branches of 
commerce, and, above all, the last remaining 


| seat of a vast, unblushing trade in human 


beings. Not that this was altogether un- 
checked ; there were treaties forbidding the 
export of slaves to foreign countries, and 
English cruisers trying to enforce those 
treaties. I hope one may never see again 
such sights as one used to see, almost daily, 
when we first landed in Zanzibar—the 
miserable remains of the great slave caravans 
from the interior, brought by sea to Zanzibar, 
packed so closely that they could scarcely 


| move, and allowed nothing of food on the 


untrustworthiness and incapacity of their | 
slaves during their transit, but it was simply 


interpreters. And so we were at once driven 


to the conclusion to which all missions come | 


at last, that the great work of Englishmen 
must be to raise up native teachers. 
hard, indeed, for a foreigner to speak effec- 
tively to any nation; he may use their 
words, but he cannot think their thoughts. 
In our case, even the words had to be picked 


| 


It is | 


voyage but a few handfuls of raw rice, passed 
round to be nibbled at. It is said some- 
times, that our efforts to stop the slave 
traffic have increased the sufferings of the 


impossible to increase the misery of this 
open and unrestrained traffic between Kilwa 
and Zanzibar. Even as it was, the least 
delay caused a large proportion of deaths, 
and the parties of slaves that were led from 
the custom-house to their owners’ houses 


| presented every form of emaciation and 
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disease, till it seemed impossible that they can to relieve them; and then we have been 
could support themselves, if only for a few | quietly told that as it is our business to 
minutes longer. There were even some who | teach people, we ought to be much obliged 
were left lying at the custom-house, because | to the English Government for giving us 
it was doubted whether they could recover | these people to do our best with. How- 
at all, and the traders would not pay the | ever, we have all now pretty well exhausted 
duties until they knew. Beyond even this, | our resources, and we must soon refuse to 
we have found some yet alive, left upon the | receive any more. On the West Coast, and 
beach by the sea, into which they had been | in India, the Government did not so neglect 
thrown as the dhow neared the harbour, | its duty. On the West Coast sixpence a 
because they were already past all hope of | day, and in India, I believe, half a rupee, 








recovery. The Arab is almost always an 
indifferent, though rarely a cruel master, and 
the waste of and recklessness about human 
life, in every part of the transit of slaves 
from their homes in the interior to their 
Arab masters’ houses, would have seemed 
wholly incredible, had we not seen with our 
own eyes so much, and found the testimony 
of all, who have seen anything, agreeing so 
completely. When slaves arrived in this 
state in Zanzibar, it was no wonder that 
those captured by our men-of-war on their 
further voyage to Arabia should be in so 
wretched a plight—in a worse they could not 
be, if they had life at all. What, then, 
could be done for them? We had come 
forward as a nation, and had taken them 
from the Arabs, and what then? It has 
been, and is, a standing reproach against our 
English Government, that it has done abso- 
lutely nothing for the men and women 
released by its agents. We pay five pounds 
a head to our men-of-war’s men for each 
slave set free, and the money is well earned 
enough; but then for the slave, all that is 
done is just to prevent his dying on our 
hands, and to get rid of him as soon as 
possible. Many are children—some infants, 
many diseased, some insane, almost all 
dreadfully broken down and worn out; but, 
as a nation, we have never done anything 
for them. The Foreign Secretary was asked 
in Parliament, in the last Session of 1876, 
what was being done for the released slaves, 
and he said that various missions had under- 
taken the cost of feeding, clothing, and 
bringing up a good many, and he supposed 
they would go on doing so. The simple 
English of this is, that they are thrown on 
anybody’s charity, and if they are only got 
rid of, the Government is satisfied. One of 
the most heavily burdened of the missions is 
French and Roman Catholic; but what of 
that? they supplied a means of getting rid of 
a good many children, and a good many 
adults too. ‘The fact is that noné of us, as 
Christians, can stand by and see people in 
such extreme want, without doing all we 


| were allowed for those who needed to be 
| fed and educated. The proper work of the 
|missions is quite hard enough, without 
| having the anxiety of getting mere food 
superadded to their other cares. Still we 
are not at all inclined to sit down and do 
nothing because we think other people 
should do more. One of our great works in 
Africa is to live down the abominable sus- 
picions which meet us everywhere—sus- 
picions founded not on ignorance, but on 
| knowledge. Now if we take slaves away 
|from Arabs, and send them to work as 
| apprentices for our own sugar-planters at 
| Mauritius or Natal, and then let them sink 
|or swim, live or die, as they may, in a 
| strange country, with an uncongenial climate, 
|among the dregs of a colonial population, 
we have not done our duty by them, and we 
| have done all we can to justify the suspicion 
| that our motives are mean and selfish, and 
| Our profession of care for the slave a mere 
| blundering hypocrisy. One of our first steps, 
therefore, after reaching Zanzibar, was to ask 
our friends in England to enable us to take 
| children and educate them, and this appeal 
| was at once responded to. We began with 
five boys; we soon increased the number 
and began to take in girls also, and then we 
longed to be able to do something for the 
adults, Bishop Tozer had purchased some 
land for this purpose at Mbweni, about four 
| miles from Zanzibar, when he was compelled, 
| by the entire breaking down of his health, to 
| abandon the work to other hands, and after 
|some delay I was chosen to succeed him. 
| We are in a very different position now from 
| that we were in at first. We have no longer 
| to begin with an English reading-card because 
| we have nothing else. We have reduced the 
Swahili to writing and found out its gramma- 
tical rules, so that, even before leaving Eng- 
land, our fellow workers may make themselves 
in some degree familiar with it. We have 
translations of three of the Gospels, of the 
Psalms, of several other books of the Old 
and New Testament. The Christian Know- 
ledge Society has just printed for us 2 
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Swahili Common Prayer. We have our 
Catechisms and our school-books, spelling, 
reading, and arithmetic. Above all, we have 
our native teachers. All our ordinary school 
work is now done by them. No need now, 
when boys come to us, to look at them and 
wonder what to do next; the difficulty was 
there, but it has been overcome. We can 
put them at once under one of their own 
race, who teaches them something of order 
and cleanliness, and then they come to the 
school, where another of themselves teaches 
them +o read and write, and gives them the 
elements of a religious education, in a lan- 
guage already familiar to them. This pre- 
liminary teaching supplies us with a very 
good test of the capacity and disposition of our 
scholars. When a boy comes to us out of a 
slave dhow he has none of the associations be- 
longing to an English home. He is a stranger 
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to no vice, and has seen very little of any 
virtue. There is something of a reformatory 
about our school, as well as of a mere 
asylum for those who are indeed orphans. 
It is not likely, that out of the eighty or 
ninety who are now in our boys’ school, any 
large proportion will ever become effective 
missionaries. How are we to sift out the 
most hopeful? ‘This is done for us by the 
elementary classes. Those who show con- 
duct and capacity we put forward into a class 
where they learn English, and then they go on 
to work under an English teacher and begin 
to help in the school, become pupil-teachers 
and masters, go on to take a share in our 
church-work as readers and act as catechists, 
and go out to our various stations as inter- 
preters and native preachers. These are the 
choicest, and the training of these is, and 
must ever be, the first object of our care. 
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But then, what are we to do with those who 
will never make good teachers? For these, 
the smattering of English they would pick 


we do, to improve the country, we cannot 
but desire to introduce some new mode of 
carriage. We owe to Mr. Roger Price, of 


up if they were kept at school would rather | the London Missionary Society, our first 
be a curse than a blessing, for it would make | practical hints in the art of breaking in 
them valuable to the keepers of gin-shops and | bullocks to draw, and our carpenters’ shop 


worse places, who want boys who can speak | is building the necessary carts. 


They are 


English to allure the sailors to their houses. | already at work in Zanzibar, and we are 
One must remember, besides, that there is | trying to bring them into use on the main- 


abundant room for Christians who are not 
preachers. A lad may help in mission work 
most effectually who is simply a Christian 
workman. God has given us the power of 
helping these lads in other ways than by 
teaching them English. And so we have 
established workshops for the duller boys, 
trying to arrange that every boy shall have 
two or three hours of school-teaching, and 
shall fill up the day with work that will be 


useful to him when he leaves us to make his | 


own way in the world. We have a large 
carpenters’ shop, with a lathe and a small 
forge ; a tailors’ shop for the boys who are 
lame, or must have some quiet occupation ; 
a washing establishment, which brings in 
some money for the work it does for the 
ships and for the Europeans in the town; 
and, above all, a printing-press, which en- 


ables us to print our translations and the | 


little books and papers we want for our 
work ; and now the people in the town are 
beginning to find out what the use of a 
printing press is, and little jobs are coming 
in from them. It was a special pleasure to 
us to be able to print and to supply our 
Sultan, Seyed Burghash, with copies of his 
two proclamations against the slave trade, 
which have been the hardest blows dealt 
against it yet. An instance from the work 
of our carpenters’ shop will show at once its 
usefulness, and the strange multiplicity of 
things which a mission like ours finds that it 
may do. ‘Till now there has been no means 
of carrying anything, except on men’s heads. 
The necessary consequence of using people 
as beasts of burden is to degrade them to 
the level of beasts of burden; and so the 
Arabs regard them, but we cannot. Again, 
the expense and slowness of this kind of 
labour hinders all progress, and makes much 
possible trade impossible. All the building 
stone used in Zanzibar has been carried into 
the town on women’s heads, consequently it 
could only be brought from quarries lying 
very near. If, in time of famine, a man has 
to walk a hundred miles to the coast to buy 
a bag of grain, it is half eaten before he gets 
home again. Nothing but ivory will pay for 
porterage from the far interior. Longing, as 


| 





land. Practical works of this kind con- 
tinually come to us to do, and there is no 
one else to do them. 





There is the labour of | 


a life needed to adapt our civilisation to the | 


wants of the people, and bring them to 


understand and use our improvements, just | 


as there 
creation of a vernacular literature. 
have had all to do froni the very beginning. 
There are many people who think that intel- 


lect is wanted for India and not for Africa ; | 


but one would like to ask whether it is easier 
to learn a language which has already a 
literature, or to reduce to writing and gram- 


is the work of a lifetime in the | 
Here we | 


matical form one which is altogether new, | 


and then create the literature for one’s self? 


There is a notion that African languages. | 


are rude and imperfect ; they are no such 
thing. 
tainly as good an instrument of thought as 
one need desire; and there is an accuracy 
and richness in the languages of the interior 


Swahili, which I know best, is cer- | 


which could never have been expected. | 
Unwritten languages have, as a matter of | 


fact, been cramped and spoiled by the ignor- 
ance of the leading missionaries, and their 
want of acuteness and philological training. 
Africans are as far as possible from being 


dull and stupid, though they sadly lack per- | 


severance in any kind of labour. 


Is it easier | 


to speak to people who have the right terms | 
ready to your hand, or to find the best | 


metaphors by which to convey the ideas to 
those who have never had them? Here 
book learning may be of most use among 
people who have an old civilisation, but a 
well-trained intellect and practical ability 
will find ample scope for work in Africa ; 
without them, indeed, the work must be 
sadly hindered. I claim, therefore, for our 
work, the best help our universities can send 
us. But when we shall have perfected our 
boys’ school, and brought up the corre- 
sponding girls’ school to equal efficiency, there 
will remain those who come to us as adults. 
We have not forgotten them. We have now 
about a hundred and fifty acres of land at 
Mbweni, where we receive them. They come 
to us much more broken down in health and 
spirits than the children. When a boy finds 
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himself among boys of his own age he soon 
forgets his troubles, but it is a, different thing 
with those who have seen a home grow up, 
and have seen it ruined and all their hopes 
destroyed. It used to bea rule, that when 
an Arab bought a new-come slave, he ex- 
pected no work from him for something like 
a year after his arrival. We have, therefore, 
at first to feed, and clothe, and care for our 
adults altogether ; there is no escaping the 
first expense. Soon they begin to do some- 
thing. They are lodged at first in the 
barrack-like houses, for men and women re- 
spectively, or in the infirmary; but as 
soon as possible we give each of them his 
own house and his own garden plot, and 
they begin to feed themselves. 
great thing is to give them a new sense of 
freedom, to put something of heart into 
them. They soon begin to find that they are 
free again, that what they have is their own, 
and that they need not fear a new service 
master. While this is going on our work as 
missionaries is not forgotten. We have our 
preaching, our catechisings, our daily gather- 
ings for prayer. And so it was, that rather 
more than a year ago, I was able to baptize 
ten or twelve of the first fruits of our teach- 
ing, chosen out of many more candidates, as 
those who best understood their engagements, 
and of whose steadiness we have felt most 


The first | 
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P 
trade treaties were continually evaded, and 


only half enforced. Since then the town has 
come into full light, and really serious efforts 
have been made to put down the trade in 
men. We had always felt that we were 
bound to lift up some testimony for Christ 
in this capital of Africa. The people are 
Mohammedan, and a very mixed race of 
Arab, Indian, and Negro, all busy with trade, 
and all, so far as they think of it at all, 
bitterly hostile to Christianity. Still, what is 
done there echoes throughout Arabia, India, 
and Africa. It is a great thing that the 
Indian should find preachers of Christ in 
Africa also, that Arabs should have, at least, 
| an opportunity of learning what Christianity 
really is, and that among the items of news 
carried by the traders throughout Africa, the 
fact that the gospei is being preached in 
Zanzibar should form a part. We have a 
message to the master as well as to the slave, 
| and none of the motley population round us 
| is forgotten of God. 

| Now one of the chief effects of the atten- 
| tion drawn to the East African slave-trade 
| was the mission of Sir Bartle Frere, out of 
| which so much has since grown, under Dr. 
| Kirk’s able management. Its first conse- 
| quence was the closing of the old slave 
market. We had then with us a man of 
singular energy, who never spared either 





assured. These owed their teaching in great | himself or anything that he had in a good 
part to John Swedi, one of those first five boys | cause, Mr. Arthur West, who came to us from 
who came to us on our arrival at Zanzibar. | his curacy at Buckingham, in answer to the 








Still there remained something more. It is 
better to teach the released slave how to use 
independence than to bind him to compul- 
sory service. It is better to keep him in 
Africa than to send him to a far country, to 
live and die among strangers; but why 
should he still remain an exile, though on the 
same continent? We are training our boys 
as teachers, to go back to their own people ; 
we are teaching some of them trades, which 
may help to raise and civilise their own 
people. It remains that those who come to 
us in full age as slaves and heathen, should go 


back to their own country free and Christian. | 


Our work cannot be complete till this is 
done. Of this more hereafter. Our little 
school has grown into nearly five hundred, 
children and adults, who are now under our 
charge, having come to us from slavery. 
‘Thus have we tried to answer the call which 
mere humanity made upon us when we came 
to this centre of evil. There is only one 
more thing to mention before I leave our 
work in Zanzibar. When we came there the 


place was scarcely known, the anti-slave- 


first day of intercession. He said at once, 
here is our opportunity, this must be for the 
future our centre of work in Zanzibar. We 
must get this old slave market, and make it a 
fountain of light and life. So, chiefly at his 
expense, we have become possessed of 
the old site, and are trying to make it a 
visible presentation of our work. There is a 
church rising, I hope in a form not wholly 
unworthy of its destiny, as the memorial of 
a great effort for the good of Auica. We 
use at present as our church, the school- 
room in which we hold our vernacular 
preaching, and a school has been opened 
for the children of the townspeople; and 
beside this we have our infirmary, where we 
have received our own sick and a few from 
outside. We need only the means to make it 
a great hospital for the native sick—they are 
many, and there are none to tend them. If 
thus, in the place of the old slave market, 
we can put the church, the school, and the 
hospital, we shall, indeed, have a glorious 
witness for Christ where was once the special 
seat of Satan. 


| 
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slaves who came to our hands for help, we 
had never forgotten the great continent 
before us. Remembering how much we had 
suffered in the Shire Valley, we looked out 
for some district likely to be clear of its 
malaria. We found a likely place just north 
of Zanzibar, where a great mass of mountains 
comes down to the sea, where there are no 
great marshes and no large river valleys. 


Here, if anywhere, we ought to find health; | 


and so Mr. Alington went up to find a place 
for a station in the Usambara country, as the 
mountainous district is called in our maps. 
The people had a superstition against allow- 


But while we were doing this work for the | a number of those who had come to us as 


slaves. Some were anxious to get back at 
once, some preferred staying at Magila. In 
these ways a little Church is forming itself. 
There are now, I think, about thirty baptized 
persons, and over a hundred catechumens, at 
Magila. The history of one will serve as an 
illustration of the work. There was an old 
man, the chief of a neighbouring village, very 
much looked up to for his supposed know- 
ledge of medicine and magic. He came and 
listened, and began to believe ; but before 
any can be admitted as catechumens they 
are obliged to renounce their trust in witch- 
craft and charms. Well, this old man was 





to have been admitted when I was at Magila, 
but though the point was in full discussion 
till the midnight before, he could not at 
chose a place called Magila, where we began | last dare to face what might befall him if he 
to establish ourselves. We were able to do | took off the charms he had always worn. 
but little for some years; indeed, we had only | He went on attending, and at last told Mr. 
succeeded in persuading the natives that | Farler that he would renounce all charms for 
we had no evil designs, and in giving them | himself, “ But,” said he, “ you must let me 
some little notion of what our work would | go on making them for other people. I don’t 
be, until I was able, on my return to Africa, | believe in them, but they do, and they bring 
to send to Magila Mr. Farler, with two lay- | me oxen and goats and presents, and listen 
men as helpers, and several natives from | to me,and I am a great man among them 
our schools as catechists and interpreters. | because they believe in them, and all this 
Since then a great deal of work has been | influence of mine will help you, you know.” 
going on. Mr. Farler developed a power | He was told that he must not play with his 
which I did not know that he possessed, of | conscience, and go on deceiving others when 
giving medical help to the natives. He soon | he had been undeceived himself. So he went 
exhausted his private stock of medicines, | away, but at last he came back. When asked 
and soon after all we could spare from Zan-| whether he renounced all spells and witch- 
zibar, and since then friends in England | craft, instead of merely answering that he 
have sent out medicine, and more is still | did, he told all the people round how worth- 
wanted. The cures have been very remark- less they were. So the work goes on in 
able, and to the native mind miraculous ; | many minds—a feeling that the gospel may 
and as Mr. Farler has never forgotten to | be true, a halting fear of old superstitions, 2 
add some good Christian words to his medi- | dread of breaking through old tribal customs, 


ing any stranger to enter their capital city, 
but after much negotiation Mr. Alington was | 
offered his choice of several situations, and 


cines, his name and influence, and some 
inklings of his teaching, have spread far and 
wide, and one hears of villages at a distance 
which not only ask for teachers, but try 
themselves to do something after our ex- 
ample. When I was at Magila I saw a crowd 
each morning in the verandah, waiting for 
advice and medicine, and all going away 


| a fear of temporal loss, and at last a triumph 
| of God’s spirit over all. Now in every direc- 
| tion messages are coming, asking for teachers. 
All our Africans have a very vague belief in 
God, and a very distinct fear of evil spirits 
| and of the power of witchcraft. Now they 


|'are waking up, they want a definite faith, 
they want progress and improvement. We 














helped in some way. I only saw one old | can give them what they want. If we are 
man who went away quite unhelped; he /| not there, if we cannot bring help to them, 
wanted a cure for old age, and did not care | they will grasp at the Mohammedan counter- 
to hear of a life to come. When these were | feit, not because they prefer it, not because 
gone came classes of catechumens and chance | they like and trust the coast people, for they 
visitors, and boys to learn to read; and in | do not, but because it is the only way of 
the evening, a little round amongst the | improvement open to them. Pray for these 
neighbouring villages, to preach to those who | people; their fate is in the hands of the 
would listen, and to gather in pupils for the | Church. We want clergy here, and Mr. 
school. Through this station we have been | Farler’s success tells us how much good 
able to lead back to their homes, as free men, | medical help can do. We want men who 
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will undertake all the ordinary work of a great | started with a party of about forty. There 


establishment. Houses must be built, land 
must be cultivated, goods must be brought 
from Zanzibar, children must be taught to | 
read and write, journeys must be undertaken ; 
there is scope for nearly every talent, if only 
it be given in love. 

There remained the fact that the mission 
had been at first intended for the tribes near 
the lake Nyassa, and therefore, when I went 
out as bishop, I asked for volunteers to take 
up this line also. A clergyman offered him- 
self, and brought with him two laymen as 
assistants. As I have said, the district at- 
tempted by Bishop Mackenzie had lost its 
original population ; they had been replaced 
by the tribe called, in the early reports of 
the mission, Achawa, and known to us now 
as the Yaos. I inquired as to where the 
chief settlements of these Yaos were, and all 
said that their most important chief was, be- 
yond a doubt, a man named Mataka, living 
near the middle of the lake. So I left 
Zanzibar with my companions, and went by 
sea to Lindi, the nearest point on the coast. 
The chief men there received us very kindly 
and sent us presents, and professed a great 
interest in our projects. In Africa they 
never say “No;” they always say “ Yes, 
certainly ;” but possibly you are no nearer 
your object ; and so we found that, under 
pretence of finding the best guides, the best 
road, and the best porters, day was being 
made to follow day, and week week, and at 
last even month after month, and we were 
no nearer our start than before. We had 
with us, as our chief advisers, the two men 
who had taken the lead in Dr. Livingstone’s 
caravan, and had been the leaders in bring- 
ing down his remains after his death, Susi 
and Chuma. Chuma is baptized, and is now 
the head of all our caravan work. As time 
went on I sent one of the laymen with 
Susi to Kilwa, to see whether he could get 
porters from thence ; but he did not succeed, | 
and went back to Zanzibar; and then Mr. 
James, the clergyman, became so seriously | 
ill that I was obliged to send him to Zanzi- 
bar, under the care of the other layman, for 
better advice: thus I was left alone, and 
had to decide what to do. It seemed to me 
that if I allowed myself to be baffled once, 
it would be far more difficult to succeed 
another time; and so I gave out that I 
would go on with the few men who had 
come from Zanzibar with us, and trust to 
getting porters on the road. So soon as the 
people found that I was really going, a 
number came forward at once, and we 








my hands were as brown as an Arab’s. 


are no roads in this part of Africa, no car- 
riages, and no beasts of burden, only a nar- 
row footpath, so overgrown sometimes that 
one wonders the men who pass along do 
not clear it, until one remembers that the 
very last thing an African wishes is to have 
an easy road to his village. If he could 
persuade himself that the next comer was 
likely to turn back, and think there was no 
road, he would sleep much more securely. 
So we started, and soon began to mount the 
coast-range, which almost touches the sea at 
Lindi. In this part of Afri :a there is nothing 
like the succession of terraces which are 
found in Natal. Here you have to pass 
over a range parallel to the coast, rising 
from two to three thousand feet high; then 
you descend again nearly to the coast-level, 
and pass on over a flat country, entirely 
covered with small trees, for nearly two 
hundred miles, before you get to the two- 
thousand feet level. Then the land breaks 
into ridges crowned with granite crags run- 
ning. north and south, with wide valleys 
between. Among these lies Mataka’s town, 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea, 
after which the ridges and valleys fall again 
rapidly to the lake, which is said to lie only 
from fifteen to seventeen hundred feet above 
the sea. So we climbed over the coast- 
range, through the country of the Mweras, 
a very primitive race, for whom we must do 
something as soon as we have the oppor- 
tunity, and came upon the great plain, which 
has been desolated by the Mavitis (ori- 
ginally an army of Zulu Kafirs) and the 
Gwangwaras who followed them, so that 
now there are but a few people, who mostly 
gather near some great rock, to which they 
can run for refuge, or on the banks of the 
Rovuma, for the convenience of putting 
it readily between themselves and the ma- 
rauders. We had our scares of war before 
and behind us; and once we sent on our 
guides to reconnoitre, and for three days 
they were lost in the forest. The most seri- 
ous difficulty we met with was after crossing 
the Rovuma, when we had reckoned on 
buying food at some villages half-way to 
Mataka’s, and found them abandoned, so 
that we had ten days’ march to do on five 
days’ provisions. However, the men worked 
with a very good will, and we got at last to 
Mataka’s, very tired and exceedingly hungry. 
The old man seemed very much pleased to 
see a European, and made me turn up my 
sleeve to show that I really was white, for 
He 
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gave us a house and sent us presents, and 
told us we might settle among his people, 
mentioning at first his own town; but after- 
wards, seeming a little frightened, he said 
we had better take some land at Losewa, 
near the lake. I found here incidentally the 
advantage of our stay in Zanzibar, for all 
the coast-men in the previous caravans had 
heard of us, and many knew us personally, 
and could tell Mataka that we were not 
men to be dreaded. 

As time was pressing, and Mataka wished 
me not to go farther, I turned back just as 
the rains began, leaving in his care the goods 
we should not want on our return journey. I 
then still hoped that Mr. James might have 
recovered and followed me. We learned on 
the return journey how to bridge over a river 
too deep to ford, and how to make a bark 
canoe, and other useful little items of travel- 
ler’s knowledge. I followed, too, part of the 
way, close behind a slave caravan, and saw 
every day the bodies of one, two, or three 
who had fallen, or had been killed by the 
wayside ; and on the last day, before reach- 
ing the Mwera villages, we came upon a 
man lying in the path, not yet quite dead, 
but far beyond all help. Such sights as these 
stir one in a way which no mere description 
ever could. So within three months after 
leaving the coast I brought my men back 
again, in good heart and condition. 

I had to wait until the September following 
before I could take up this work again, and 
then Oxford had sent us two of its best men 
to take their part in the work ; so I was able 
to take with me Mr. W. P. Johnson, whom I 
had just ordained, and Mr. Beardall, who 
was to have been one of the first party, and 
set out again for Lindi. In the meanwhile, 
however, our other schemes had been de- 
veloping themselves. We had our adults, 
some baptized, many more as hearers, whom 
we wished to lead back to their own land, 
and here we were just starting for it. So 
that instead of going alone, we had now a 
party of sixty natives of the country to go 
with us, ready to settle as Christians among 
their own people. I thought to place them 
somewhere near the Rovuma. We had made, 
too, some little progress with our cart-building, 
and so we took with us some trained bullocks 
and acart. We were a very different party 
this year from my solitary effort of the year 
before ; and people understood us now, and 
porters offered themselves at once in any 
number. We made in ail a caravan of nearly 
two hundred. When I recall the difficulties 
we had in feeding our two hundred, it makes 








me admire more than ever the skill and 
energy which can enable a great army to 
keep the field. For there was famine in the 
country before us. We soon found that we 
must leave our cart behind, for though the 
men worked well, the forest was so thick, 
and so matted and tangled with great 
creepers, that it would have taken us months 
to get through the first belt of woods ; beyond 
this the way is clearer. But food was so 
scarce we could not wait. So we took on 
only the animals, to make sure whether the 
tsetse fly, whose bite is fatal to men, was in our 
path or no. 

I had satisfied myself in my first journey 
that there was an easier way through the hill 
range, and so we now followed up the line of 
a small river, the Ukeredi, which flows into 
Lindi harbour. We worked on for ten days 
through a famine-stricken country, and then 
emerged upon a district of plenty. On one 
of the most inland spurs of the coast-range, 
some eighteen hundred feet above the sea, 
lies a mountainous district called Masasi, 
well watered, fertile, untouched by war, 
which seemed to us all a paradise in com- 
parison either with what we had passed, or 
with what lay beyond it. More than a 
hundred and fifty fowls and a great number 
of pigeons were killed in our camp the night 
of our arrival. The people with us came to 
me at once and said, “ Here we are among 
our own people, here is no fear of war, here is 
food in plenty, here let us stop.” And so I 
satisfied myself that the famine before us 
would make a forward journey scarcely pos- 
sible, and then we chose a site, and laid out 
our settlement. 

The morning after our arrival came a man 
with a fowl, who said that he had long ago 
been set free by the English, and hearing 
that Englishmen had come to Masasi, he 
had taken the first thing that came to 
hand and brought it as a present. He was 
one of those set free by Dr. Livingstone and 
Bishop Mackenzie. Next day came another 
man, who owed his freedom to our consulate 
at Zanzibar ; so we had some friends already. 
We got permission from a chief named Nam- 
kumba, who is a great smelter and worker 
of iron, and has a salt spring in his territory, 
to settle on the place we had chosen. We 
made presents of calico and brass wire and 
ornamental cloths to Namkumba, and to a 
number of his relatives, and then we began 
to clear. 

We marked out first a site for our own 
house, on the top of a rising ground looking 
out in three directions between great rocky 
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hills over the plain country beyond. Then 
we marked out a road, forty feet wide, down 
to the water, and on each side lots of fifty 
feet wide, running back to the rocks on either 
side, so as to contain something less than 
half an acre each, and gave our people their 
choice of them. ‘There was a trial for the 
temper of the men who had come up with 
us. We had not been altogether without a 
fear that they might scatter off among the 
native villages, or might perhaps sit down 
and expect to be fed; but our fears vanished 
in a moment: they all began at once to 
build and to cultivate, and our only difficulty 
was to get the lots marked out fast enough. 
In little more than a fortnight every lot had 
its house and its little enclosure, its house 
for fowls and perhaps for pigeons; and the 
men had begun to make a great clearance in 
the neighbouring forest for their chief grain 
crops. Then the church—we wanted to 
make this something better than our houses, 
so we got stone brought; the rocks are 
granite and split off in flat layers. Among 
our porters was a mason who had worked for 
us in Zanzibar, and we had ant-hill earth for 
cement. So we set up a chancel, or rather 
sanctuary, of stone, with a great thatched 
nave before it, and so our village was com- 
plete. I have had the promise of a bell since 
I have been in England. 

Only pause for a moment and compare 
this peaceful orderly place, as on the Lord’s 
day morning, with no sound of labour, but all 
gathering in their best into God’s house to 
sing hymns of praise in their own tongue, and 
hear, it may be, one of their own countrymen 
expound to them the great gift of their salva- 
tion — compare this, I say, with that weary 
slave caravan, dragging its slow march to the 
far-off sea, one and another falling behind to 
die, one and another cruelly slain to terrify 
the rest into fresh exertions. There is Africa 
as heathenism and Mohammedanism have 
made it. In our settlement one may see 
what Christianity can do for it. 

I stayed a month at Masasi, till all matters 
had arranged themselves, and in returning to 
the coast I had the opportunity of opening a 
fresh work, by which I hope we may here- 
after supply our central schools with the best 
possible material for raising up our future 
native ministry. Several of the sons of chiefs 
along the road asked me to take them down 
to Zanzibar, to see something of our work, 
and learn something of what we had to teach. 


| They came down, and they were very atten- 





tive, and learnt much in a short time. Two 
of them did us very good service on their 
return ; for when I had gone down the neigh- 
bouring chiefs had been wondering among 
themselves what could have induced us to 
come and settle in their country ; and some 
suggested that I was to return soon with 
soldiers, and enslave them all. Then some 
said let us burn their village before they grow 
too strong. Just at this moment the two 
young men came back, and not only did they 
give up all thought of burning our houses, 
but they sent down a fresh party of pupils. 
The same caravan brought down a party from 
Mataka to ask when his promised missionary 
was coming, and to say that he had sent 
down men of his own to guide and escort 
him. 

Our very last news is that all is well at 
Masasi, the oxen flourishing, the first harvest 
got in, that Mr. Chauncy Maples is gone to 
join his college friend. I asked for two men 
for this station, who were as brothers, and I 
have them; and Mr. Beardall has gone on to 
Mataka for a visit,—a missionary we have 
not to send. 

And so the work goes on. I was myself 
sent home last spring to recover from the 
prostration caused by fatigue and fever. I 
left the charge of the mission in the hands of 
Mr. Randolph, and our very last news tells 
of a most gratifying testimony to his ma- 
nagement from the Europeans in Zanzibar, 
under whose eyes he had been working. 
They had heard in the town that we were 
short of money, and they at once subscribed 
among themselves nearly a hundred and 
twenty pounds, and sent them to him, lest, 
as they said, our Europeans should stint 
themselves in face of the wants of those 
dependent upon them. For so it is, with a 
whole continent before us, how can we stop? 
The work opens itself more and more, and 
workers are freely coming forward: we want 
only the means of bringing them and their 
work together. Our hope is to found stations 





like that at Masasi, at distances of about a | 
hundred miles, till we have reached and | 


passed the great lakes ; or at least till we have | 


one central station for each language, from 
which all who speak it may be evangelized. 
With less than this we cannot be contented. 
The materials are ready, the languages are 
mapped out, we are not likely long to lack 
workers. You have heard what we are doing, 
I leave it to you to answer what your part 
shall be. 
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LITTLE, SICK CHILDREN. 


A Visit to a Hospital for the Encurable. 
By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHOoR or “ A PEEP INTO PARADISE,” 


S° strong is the universal sympathy for a 
sick child, so unnatural do we feel it to 
see the young cheek pale and the young 
eye dim with suffering, that we, one and all, 
however callous we may grow to the pain of 
older persons, do what we can to shorten 
the illness of a child. In London there are 
now many hospitals devoted exclusively to 
the cure of children, where their special dis- 
eases are carefully tended. By means of 
Low’s “‘ Handbook to the Charities of Lon- 
don,” and other popular guides, I have 
reckoned fourteen of these places—fourteen 
homes where the little sick and suffering 
children may receive care and kindness, and, 
if God wills it, restoration to health. Eleven 
of these hospitals take in children who can 
be cured. The remaining three do a special 
and different work: they receive the children 
who must be discharged, or cannot be re- 
ceived, by the general hospitals. In short, 
these are hospitals for incurable children. 
The children who must either die before 
very long, or may have to live always as 
invalids, are received in these little homes 
(each very small at present), and they are 
tended with love and care, and much, very 
much, is done to relieve their sufferings. 

One of these homes for incurable children 
is in Maida Vale. It was founded in 1875, 
and had in 1877 twelve beds. Another, 
“St. Monica’s Home,” Quex Road, Kil- 
burn, N.W., accommodates twenty-one little 
patients. It was founded in 1874. The 
third, called “‘ Cheyne Home for Sick Chil- 
dren,” is situated on the Thames Embank- 
ment, Chelsea. 

Thus it will be seen that the three little 
hospitals stand very far apart, and one does 
not in any way interfere with the work of the 
others. I hope to see all three hospitals, but 
at present I have only visited the “‘ Cheyne 
Home ;” and this paper is to show my 
readers something of what I found there— 
to show them some results from the good 
work done, and also some brightness where 
all must otherwise have been despair ; for 
what sight in the world can be sadder than 
the neglected face of an incurable child? 
Neglected !—that is the word; for even an 
incurable child, when surrounded with love 
and kindness, can be happy. This I disco- 
vered on my visit to this pretty home for sick 
children, situated on the banks of the Thames. 





I was received by the kind and pleasant- 
looking lady superintendent, who, before we 
went up-stairs to see the patients, gave me 
a short account of the objects of the little 
hospital, and the rules for admission to it. 
It was opened in 1875 to fulfil, in part at 
least, a great need—to rescue, perhaps save, 
certainly alleviate the sufferings of a few 
out of the thousands of little children who, 
because they are afflicted with chronic or 
incurable disease, cannot be admitted into 
the general hospitals. 

“We have prospered wonderfully,” she 
said. “We began with eight beds, and we 
now have three wards, and hope before long 
to open a fourth.” 

She also told me that owing to the in- 
creased prosperity of the hospital, the com- 
mittee feel justified in accepting the offer 
which they have received of the use, rent 
free, of the next house, No. 47, Cheyne 
Walk, where they hope at once to put up 
ten beds—ultimately, when a larger income 
is secured, occupying the whole house. 

The rules for admission exclude cripples 
not requiring surgical treatment, and children 
suffering from epilepsy or mental derange- 
ment. All other cases of incurable disease 
are, as far as the little hospital can meet the 
demand, admitted; but of course children 
recommended by subscribers take the pre- 
cedence. The child for whom admittance 
is sought must not be older than ten, or 
younger than four years of age. A medical 
certificate stating the nature of the disease 
must also be furnished, 

The cost of each cot comes to about £40 
a year, and as the little hospital is still too 
poor to furnish quite free cots, the payment 
of 4s. a week is required from the parents or 
friends of the sick children. This sum, large 
as it must sound to many a struggling man 
or woman, is given without grudging, to 
secure the comforts and care so necessary to 
the well-being of the sick child. During the 
year 1877 twenty-three children have been 
under treatment. Almost all these children 
are suffering from serious disease—hip or 
spine disease, and consumption, being the 
most common. 

The comparatively recent discovery of 
Plaster-Casts fitted to the body, and so sup- 
porting the weak spine, are being used with 
great success, and the little patient so sup- 
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ported, instead of lying perfectly flat on his 
back, can—as I saw in one cz 
about. The heavy weight attached to the 
leg, and suspended from the little cot, affords 
in cases of hip disease very much relief, 
although I had to look more than once at 
the bright face of the little patient, before I 
could believe that what was so uncomfortable 
to see was comfortabie to bear. 

After a long talk with my kind friend, we 
proceeded up-stairs to take a look at the 
wards and their little inmates. On the first 
landing the lady superintendent pointed to 
a good-sized garden where, in the summer- 
time, the children who are well enough can 
sit and enjoy the sight, and still better, after 
their weary months of captivity, the fee 
the outside world. 

I have said that the Cheyne Hospital is 
situated on the Thames Embankment. In 
consequence the view from its windows is 
most picturesque. As I entered the large 
girls’ ward, on the first landing, the sun was 
shining brightly, and I almost started at the 
variety, the life, the colour and movement 
visible from its windows. The boats, barges, 
steamers, the people walking by on the Em- 
bankment, the sun glistening on the noble 





river, such was the scene for the tired eyes of 


the little attic-tied, smoke-begrimed Lon- 
doners, who, until admitted here, had viewed 
life from its devil-implanted ugliness, not 
from its god-given beauty. Inside, too, 
withstanding pain and illness, the scene was 


bright—pictures and photographs hung on | 


the walls ; 
tables thrown across the cots ; 


flowers were placed on the little 
books, toys, 


materials for fancy work, lay about on tables | 
The whole ward looked most | 


and chairs. 
cheery, nor did I see one unhappy or dis- 
contented face. 
of sufficient length to make friends with, and 
to learn something of the history of, the little 


girls, but in my necessarily short stay this | 


was impossible, and although I should like 
to supply word pictures of many there, I 
can only detach from my memory outline 
sketches of one or two. 

Tne name “St. Peter’s Cot,” in large 
letters over one little bed, attracted my 
attention, and I asked its history. 

This cot, I was told, was supported by 


of 


not- | 


I longed to make my visit | 


| 
bay of St. Peter’s Cot, what great eal 


the children who, 


c | in. health and rength 
| learn to deny themselves a1 give to ita 


a receive in their.own Ears and naturés; 

by thus supporting as |éng as God sees fit 
to spare her, one litt “sick and suffering 
sister. 

The child who occupied-the cot the day I 
saw it, was a very tiny girl indeed, t60 young 4 
or too shy to answer any of the. xe} 
put to her; but when her visitors removed 
to a little distance she sat up in bed, and her 
shrill baby voice was heard singing lustily, 
and with considerable personal enjoyment, 
one of Sankey’s and Moody’s hymns, the sweet 
airs of which are always sure to attract little 
children. 

As I said, I did not see an unhappy face 
in this pleasant ward: the children who were 
well enough, played with their dolls, worked, 
or read out of highly illustrated books ; those 
who weve too ill for any of these employ- 
ments, lay quietly in their little beds, peace- 
| ful and patient. One girl, rather older than 

the others, had Hans Andersen’s “ Fairy 
Tales,” a large bouquet of early spring flowers, 
a basket filled quite full of small Berlin wool 


mats, little woollen cuffs, markers, crochet | 


articles, made by herself and meant as pre- 
sents for those she loved. All these things 
were crowded on her little table, and her 
small thin fingers were very busy making 
more pretty articles for her basket. The 
nurse in this room said that the girls preferred 
materials for work to any toys. 

The next ward was devoted to boys, and 
here, the moment I entered, my attention was 
arrested by the fine face of a lad whose cot lay 
almost quite in the window; he was busily 
| reading, but looked up when we stood near 
him, and greeted us with a quiet, almost dig- 
nified, manner. ‘The intelligent face, the fine 
eye, seemed to belong to a man, but on making 
inquiry I learned that Charlie, aged fourteen, 
| was paralyzed from a little below the chest. 
| Poor Charlie has little chance of ever be- 

coming aman. At first I felt too shocked 
| to speak, but presently his own chatter, the 
merry twinkle that came into his dark eyes, 
and the brilliant smile which now and then 


| flashed over his face, showed that he by no 


children—children who attended a special | 
monthly service held for them at St. Peter’s | 
| his heart, of a future better than earth ? 


Church, Onslow Gardens, Kensington, and 

who brought to this service their pennies, 

and the richer ones their silver, to support a | 

little suffering child in the Chey ne Hospital. | 

I could not help thinking, as I heard the | 
VII. n.s 


| 


means regarded his own lot as dreadful. 
How could he, with that river to gaze at, 
and with a hope which I am sure he had in 


In the same ward, but not near the window, 
was a little child lying perfectly flat on his 
| back, so flat and low that I had to bend 
over the cot to see any one there. “ That is 


33 


| 
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’ P ‘ | eo ; Ser gee 
a little girl,’ I exclaimed, when I saw the | needed, the readers of “ Alton Locke ” and 


tiny fair face. 


Never shall I forget the in- | 


dignant and yet comical blue eyes, that were | 
raised to mine, the flash of denial on the | 


bright little features. 
“No, indeed / he is a boy.” 


In the very next cot was a dear little | 


He looked nearly well, and 
was dressed in a suit of navy blue. Sucha 
handsome face, such loving eyes! The lady 
superintendent was much interested in him. 
“He is seven years old,” she said, “ had 


fellow of seven. 


hip disease, and still wears a plaster cast, but | 


under our treatment is nearly cured—can 
walk now—we must not keep him much 


longer, and yet he has such a comfortless | 
| Kingsley Cot” will be occupied by some 


home ; we long to find some school which 
will admit him.” 

As she spoke, the innocent child looked on 
smiling. ‘There was no shadow even of care 
on his happy little face. 
forgotten the dreary days in that “ comfort- 
less home,” to which, unless some kind 
friends rescue him, he must so soon return. 

In the large new ward up-stairs, the children 
seemed, many of them, more seriously ill, 
and one or two, I feared, must be dying; 
but just the same love, care, brightness, and 
order prevailed, and surely from no more 
peaceful nest could the little ones pass away. 

I have said that the cost of each cot in the 
Cheyne Hospital comes to £40 a year. 
Hitherto there has not been any cot per- 
petually endowed. 

Each sick child must, to a great extent, 
depend year by year on subscriptions— 
always fluctuating and changing. If the sub- 
scriptions are not large, many sick children 
must be refused admittance, and at times it 
must be difficult in many small hospitals to 
retain the little children already there. But 
a permanently endowed cot can always re- 
ceive its little inmate—as one child leaves it 
another can nestle into this small nest of 
comfort, and receive benefit, if not cure. I 
cannot finish my account of the Cheyne Hos- 
pital without speaking most warmly of a per- 
petually endowed cot which those who love 
a good man hope soon to see there. I 
allude to “The Charles Kingsley Memorial 
Cot.” It has been proposed that this tribute 
to his memory shall be placed in the Cheyne 
Hospital, Chelsea, in the place so long asso- 
ciated with his name, and for the cause of 
the children whom, ill or well, in all circum- 
stances, under all conditions, he so dearly 
loved. Since last May (1877) over £300 
have been collected for this cot, and though 
to endow it permanently, another £300 are 


He had evidently | 





“ Westward Ho!” the children who delight | 
5 


in * The Heroes” and “ The Water Babies,” 
the men and women who have listened to his 
sermons, who have received counsel from his 


lips, who, urged by his brave words, whether | 
in print or personally spoken, have risen up | 


strong where before they were weak; to say 
nothing of the thousands who have lately 
read “The Memories” of his life, and have 
felt that such memories have blessed them : 
these people, to whom Charles Kingsley’s 


name is as a household word, have but to | 
know, to give something, be it small or great, | 


to so simple, 
most noble 


yet so noble a tribute to a 
life. I hope “ The Charles 


happy little inmate before the end of the pre- 
sent year. After spending a pleasant hour at 
the Cheyne Hospital, I left it feeling glad and 
hopeful. A good work was going on in our 
midst ; how refreshing to witness its fruits 
after the daily scenes of misery which the 
least observant eye must behold in our great 
London ! 

I know something of what sick children 
suffer even in the best regulated homes. I 
shudder even to dwell on the thought of what 
they undergo in those dark places where, 
indeed, human beings live, but where peace, 
love, happiness are unknown. Thousands 
of incurable children live and die in these 
places ; thousands who might partially, if not 
wholly recover, if removed into better air, fall 
victims to the impurities of these cellars and 


attics. The Cheyne Hospital comes forward || 
to help and rescue such cases as these. It | 
is possible that some of the children in this | 


hospital may live to be old, with health 
almost quite restored. Already there have 
been cases of complete recovery. And 
though, undoubtedly, some of the little faces 
I saw are fading away from earth, going from 


the peaceful hospital down here to a happy | 


home above; yet I think these little children, 
when their time comes to depart, will pass 
gently and without fear into the arms of the 
Good Shepherd, whom perhaps many of them 
never heard of until they entered this sick 
child’s home. 

With its brightness, its order, its love and 
kindness to the children under its care, I yet 
had one fault to find with the Cheyne Hospital 
—it ought not to bea /##ehospital. It comes 
forward to supply a large néed ; funds ought 
to be given to it to supply that need on a 
more extended scale. Of the thousands of 
little suffering children, it can at present suc- 
cour, help, and restore but a few. 
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TRIED BY FIRE. 


By THE AUTHOR or “CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.,”’ 


Suggested by the burning of Lamerton Parish Church, November, 1877. It was burnt at night 
tablet inscribed with the name of a good man, vicar of the parish forty or 






y years ago. 


HAT, what is tried in the fires of God ? | Once more the faithful summons comes, 


And what are the fires that try ? 
All, all is tried in the fires of God, 
And many the fires that try. 
And what is durn¢f in the fires of God ? 
All, but the fine, fine gold, 
And we, as far as our hearts are wrapped 
In the raiment that waxeth old. 


But what is 4s¢ in the fires of God ? 
Nothing, that is not dross ; 

No tiniest grain of the golden sands 
Or the wood of the true, true Cross. 


And when will the fires of God be lit ? 
They are burning every day ; 


They are trying us all, within and without, 


The gold and the potter’s clay. 


Peal on across the pleasant fields, 
O pleasant village bells ! 

Peal from your height among your elms, 
Into your double dells ; 

Peal far across the green soft hills, 
To manors, cots, and farms, 

Echoing your centuries of peace, 
Unjarred by war’s alarms. 

Hallowing to music, week by week, 
Our joys, and sighs, and moans ;— 

Three hundred years of human life 
Are blended in your tones. 


Three hundred years of human life, 
And now your last has come ; 

And never more to rich and poor 
Ye call “ Come home ! come home !” 





Home! where He evermore is Host, 
Who once on earth was guest ; 

Home! where in His enfolding arms 
The babes are laid, and blessed. 


Home to the common Home of all, 
The welcoming heart of Love ; 
Home to the mother-earth at last, 

The Father’s House above. 


**Wake! wake!” to manor, cot, and farm, 
The voiceless church is calling ; 

Deep, deep into her double dells 
The deadly glare is falling. 

She calls once more to rich and poor 
From the familiar height— 

Flashing on all the silent call, 
Athwart the silent night. 


+» 


“Gather! unite! aspire ! 
Sacred as from a mother’s voice, 
In her death robe of fire. 
Whilst writhe the flames around her walls 
In deadly, fierce embrace, 
Revel and roar o’er aisle and floor, 
Through every sacred place ; 
They leap above the old grey roof, 
Altar nor font they spare ; 
They melt again the storied pane, 
They heed not rich nor rare. 


They heed not beauty, treasure, time, 
No dear or sacred thing ; 
And wide across the startled fields 
| Their ruthless glare they fling. 
| * ) * * 
| Yet when in ashes sank the fires, 
| Whose fury none could tame, 
| And o’er the dreary waste of night 
The quiet morning came, 
| Untouched they found one sacred thing, 
Unharmed by fall or flame, 
One simple white memorial stone, 
Writ with one good man’s name. 
* * + 
The fires of earth are fierce and wild, 
And heed not holy or fair ; 
Yet even they their rage must stay, 
One good man’s name to spare. 
But what is tried in the fires of God ? 
And what are the fires that try ? 
All, all is tried in the fires of God, 
And many the fires that try, 
All, a7 is burnt in the fires of God 
That is not God’s own gold ; 


| The treasures we offer for praise and pride, 


Or for pride and self withhold. 


But zothing is burnt in the fires of God, 
That is not waste and dross ; 

No tiniest grain of the golden sands, 
Or the wood of the true, true Cross. 


No smallest seed of the lowliest deed 
| Of faith and hope and love, 
| The precious things that abide e’en here, 
| And for ever abide above. 
| Yea, nought is lost in the fires of God 
That is not waste and dross, 


Which we would not choose, could we see, to lose, 


| And say, this was gain, not loss. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE AND TEMPERANCE. 


By THE Rev. CANON HOPKINS, VICAR oF 


LITTLEPORT, CHAIRMAN OF THE CONVOCATION 


COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCE, SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


| is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for 

One person to take a complete and im-| 
partial survey of all sides of any one subject. | 
Even in scientific inquiry this is found to be | 
the case. Grave errors must be made by | 
any one who relies too confidently upon 
partial or superficial knowledge. There is 
no excuse to be made for his mistakes. He 
himself will be justly condemned, although | 
his errors may, in the long run, advance the 
interests of truth by provoking discussion, 
and calling forth the fuller inquiry and the 
more accurate research of others. All this | 
holds good in scientific inquiry ; but it is | 
even more necessary to apply similar con- 
siderations to the discussion of moral ques- 
tions. In these latter questions the occasions 
of error are more numerous and more decep- 
tive. The momentous issues involved often 
create an unconscious prejudice in the mind. 
The happiness and the misery of numbers of | 
our fellow-men may be found to be at stake, | 
and then the notion of being judicially im- | 
partial seems in itself to be heartless and un- | 
feeling. Who can profess to be calm and | 
unmoved when he has to reason about the | 
wrongs and the wretchedness of helpless 
women and innocent children? Yet in such 
cases, as in all others, truth is great and 
must prevail; and truth will at last avenge 
herself even upon those who have done her | 
wrong in good faith and with the purest in- | 
tentions. 

The duty of a rational abstinence from | 
intoxicating drinks has often been made 
repulsive by the indiscretion of well-meaning 
disputants. Intemperate talk has created a 
prejudice against the advocates of temper- 
ance. Because the abuse of certain drinks | 
has been proved to be the fruitful cause of | 
crime, and madness, and pauperism, some 
people appear to think that no denunciation 
of these drinks can possibly be too highly 
coloured. They seem possessed with the 
idea that alcohol is a foul invention of the 
Evil One; that every distiller and every 
vine-dresser, and every brewer is in league 
with the devil; that every wine merchant 
and every licensed victualler is either igno- 
rantly or with malice aforethought engaged in 
a traffic which murders both soul and body | 
of all their unhappy customers! They start 
from the assumption that all distilled spirit | 
is in itself utterly bad and diabolical. They 





hold, or seem to hold, that no man may 
lawfully “touch,” or “taste,” or “ handle” 
the unclean and accursed thing! 

Now we hold that this is a sad mistake. 
And if it be an error, it is certainly one 


| . 
| which does great harm to the cause of 


temperance. For, unless it can be estab- 


| lished by a demonstration, free from the 


slightest flaw, and proof against the keenest 
hostile criticism, that alcohol is a creature of 
the devil, the opinions and statements to 
which we have referred cannot be substan- 
tiated or defended. And if they fall to the 
ground, they will carry down with them 
opinions and statements which are righteous 
and true. The enemy knows how to im- 
prove an advantage gained. Once let him 
effect a practicable breach in the outworks, 
and he will at once try to demolish the 
citadel. If the advocates of temperance rest 
any part of their cause upon a fallacy, the 
unreflecting world will begin to doubt whether 
there is any truth or any reason whatever in 
temperance, self-restraint, or soberness. 
There is a saying of St. Paul which ought 
never to be forgotten. “ Every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused if it 
be received with thanksgiving: for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” 
It is the great apostolic protest against 
Manicheism. It claims for God everything 
that is. It denies that anything in God’s 
wide world ought to be cast away as refuse 
and evil in itself. It sets out in prominent 
relief one side of the temperance question, 
which is apt to be superficially glanced at 
or entirely overlooked. But this side of the 
question ought to be faced, and fully dis- 
cussed. It is of great importance to ascer- 
tain its real meaning and its due weight. 
Until this is fairly and impartially done the 
advocates of temperance will be in danger of 
falling into damaging mistakes, and the 
apologists of excess will derive an occasional 
triumph from their superior logical accuracy. 
We may dismiss at once the contention 
that alcohol is zof a creature of God. In its 
pure state it is no doubt an irritant poison, 
possessing a very caustic . intensity, and 
incapable of being neutralised by the counter- 
action of any known antidote. But every 
other deadly poison, as well as this one, is 
not only a creature of God, but,has its 
salutary uses in the economy of nature or of 
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therapeutics. This is as true of pure alcohol 
as it is of any other poison. Alcohol is the 
vehicle by means of which the chemist pre- 
pares and conveys his most valuable tinctures 
and solutions. Alcohol has its place in the 
treatment of fevers and other disorders which 
it is the height of folly to deny or to ignore. 

So far we proceed on safe and sure 
grounds. We may gladly leave to tie 
doctors to advise us in the use of alcohol as 
a medicine. In this respect we shall all agree 
that alcohol is good, and to be received with 
thanksgiving. 


But difficulty and controversy immediately | 


arise when we pass from the professional to 
the common use of alcohol. All fermented 
drinks contain alcohol in a greater or less 
degree. Many drinks also, which are in 
common use, contain alcohol which is intro- 


duced into them, not by the process of na- | 


tural or artificial fermentation, but by direct 
admixture and dilution. The real practical 
question arises, when we have to discuss 
the common use of these drinks, What is 
our duty in regard to them? What attitude 
is it proper for us to assume as faithful and 
sober-minded Christian folk? In answering 
these questions we ought to make and to 
keep in mind the distinction between the 
drinks which are produced by natural fer- 
mentation, and those which are more or less 
a dilution of distilled ardent spirit. 

The wines of the ancients, and the wines 
of the Bible, were produced by natural fer- 
mentation. 
reasonable person can doubt. ‘The late 


Charles Kingsley set this question at rest, | 


once for all. (Life, vol. i, pp. 270—276.) 
Noah was drunken. Solomon warns us that 
the wine which “moves itself aright,” and 
gives a rosy colour to the cup, will “at the 
last bite like a serpent and sting like an 
adder.” The wine which Timothy was 
advised to take “for his stomach’s sake,” 
was wine and nothing else. But it must be 
evident that this wine was also widely 
different from most of the wine which is 
prepared for and sold in the English market. 
The wine of the Bible was intoxicating, but 
it is certain that it was not “fortified” by 
spirit.* Except in the case of “ the drunk- 


That they contained alcohol no | 


| consuming ; in many cases without stint and 
without prudence or conscience ! 

Wine, thus produced by natural fermenta- 
tion, ‘made glad the heart of man,” and 
was used on festive occasions to add to the 
joy of the feast. The vine, in Jotham’s 
parable, refused to leave its wine, “ which 
cheereth God and man,” to go to be pro- 
moted over the trees.* In the feast which 
was spread to welcome the return of the 
Prodigal Son, our Blessed Lord remarks 
quite by the way that the guests “began to 
be merry ;” using a word which implies that 
wine was provided at the banquet. The 
wine which the Divine Saviour produced at 
the marriage feast in Cana, was generous 
wine, which immediately approved itself to 
the practised taste of the governor of the 
feast. The wine, too, which Jesus conse- 
crated to be the symbol and sacrament of 
His own blood, was the wine usually supplied 
for the Passover. 

All this, in candour, must be said. Unless 
words are used in a non-natural sense the 
Holy Scriptures notice, without blame, the 
use of wine. This cannot be denied, unless 
we have recourse to methods of interpreta- 
tion which are utterly unreasonable. The 
only real matter for inquiry is, What is the 
“use” of wine, which thus receives the 
tacit sanction of Holy Scripture, which may 
also be fitly joined with “ thanksgiving,” and 
may be “hallowed by the word of God and 
| prayer”? Herein, again, there is no room for 
serious diversity of opinion, if we honestly 
retrain from straining or exaggerating what 
we read. It is undeniable that the abuse of 
wine is often made the subject of stern re- 
| buke and grave caution by the sacred writers ; 
| whilst its use is nowhere formally discussed 
or forbidden, but is rather alluded to with- 
out blame, than actually prescribed or allowed. 

The scattered allusions may be fairly 
summed up as follows :— 

Wine is only to be used occasionally, and 
| then, in moderation, on festive occasions. 
| Wine may be given to criminals who are 
| about to be put to death, to patients who 
|are reduced by affliction or illness to the 
verge of fainting,—‘‘to him that is ready to 
| perish, and to all the sons of affliction.” 


ards of Ephraim,” and their like, the use of | Wine, in small quantities,} may be taken by 


wine in olden times was occasional. And 
the occasional use of sucha drink is no valid 
precedent on which to justify the Aaditual 
use of such wines as English people are now 





* Distillation is first mentioned, in the eleventh century 
after Christ, by Abulkasem, an Arabian physician, By some 
the invention js assigned to the northern nations, 


any one who is the subject of recurring 
| bodily weakness. 
This wine, too, must be understood to be 





* “The best wine, that goeth down sweetly, causing the lips 
of them that are asleep to speak.’’—Cant. vil. 9. : 

+ Slavery has heretofore been defended by Holy Scripture, 
| much after the same fashion as modern drinking customs are 


} now. 
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wine produced by natural fermentation. No 
warrant of Holy Scripture whatever can be | 
found for any use of ardent spirits (for the | 
simple reason that they were not then known), 
nor for the use of wine as a beverage, to be | 
taken as a habit from day to day. Wine is | 
never classed with food, nor alluded to as a 
necessary for health or life. 

If this view of the teaching of Holy Writ | 
be correct, it is evident that no one is bound | 
by Divine authority to abstain entirely from 
the use of such wines as were known and | 
drunk up to the time when the canon of | 
Holy Scripture was closed. It would seem | 
that up to that date, at least, no abuse of | 
wine had become common to such an extent | 
as to demand from the Divine Author of | 
Holy Scripture, the entire and unconditional 
prohibition of its use. No doubt drunken- 
ness is classed with divers grave offences, for | 
the sake of which “the wrath of God cometh | 
upon the children of disobedience.” It is | 
also solemnly declared that “they which do | 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Yet this severe denunciation of 
drunkenness does not necessarily involve the 
entire disuse of wine; any more than the 
parallel condemnation of covetousness re- 
quires us to give up altogether the use of 
money. Only it must be in all fairness in- 
sisted upon that the wine to which the sacred 
writers by implication grant a permissible 
use, is naturally fermented wine. The only 
other “strong drink” would be a decoction 
of stupefying herbs or fruits; or else wine 
made pungent by the infusion of frankincense | 
or myrrh, or of bitter or narcotic herbs. 

It must also be remembered, on the other | 
side, that the Law of Moses made provision | 
for an order of Nazarites (Numbers vi.), and | 
that part of their vow was to “separate them- | 
selves from all wine and strong drink,” and 
“to eat nothing that is made of the vine- 
tree, from the kernels even to the husk.” 
Some of the most eminent prophets and 
judges were Nazarites. The prophet Amos, 
too, denounces as a very heinous sin, that 
the Jewish people “gave the Nazarites wine 
to drink.” Temperance was strictly required 
in Aaron and the priests by the Lord, who 
said, “ Do not drink wine nor strong drink, 
thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest 
ye die: it shall be a statute for ever through- 
out your generations.” Abstinence was en- 
joined upon kings in these words, “It is not 
for kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong 
drink: lest they drink and forget the law, 
and pervert the judgment of any of the 


| 





| have come about. 


| us try to understand what we 


afflicted.” It would be difficult to imagine 
a stronger warrant for abstinence from the 
use of wine as a beverage, short of a definite 


| prohibition. 


We have thus endeavoured to present a 
fair and candid estimate of what the Bible 


| teaches with reference to the use or non-use 
| of what may be called she wines of the Bible. 


And here it is important to caution our 
readers against rash and hasty generalisations. 
It is obviously inconsistent with all fair 
canons of criticism and interpretation to 
take the mere words of Holy Scripture and 


| apply them nakedly to things which, retain- 


ing the same names, are of the same things ; 
and to circumstances which are entirely dif- 
ferent. During the centuries which have 
passed since the apostles wrote vast changes 
Numerous additions have 
been made to the catalogue of luxuries which 
minister to the lower cravings of civilised 
man; “et nova vinorum terris incubuit 
cohors.” Distilled ardent spirits and liqueurs 
and mixtures with outlandish names offer 
themselves to the thirsty, to the dissolute, or 
to the careworn. Quite a new order of 
things has arisen, and the border line between 
superfluities and necessaries is always shift- 
ing with the caprices of fashion and the 
cravings of overstrained muscles or jaded 
nerves. Temperance is no longer an easy 
choice of right as against wrong ; but has to 
assert itself almost defiantly against the 
sophistries of a self-indulgent society and 
the sneers of a mocking and luxurious age. 
When, therefore, we speak about wine, let 
are speaking 
about. The time was when wine meant the 
fermented juice of the grape. In our day 
there are many liquids sold and bought and 
consumed under the name of wine, which 
have not the slightest trace in them of grape- 
juice, but derive their strength from the starch 
of the potato, or from the purified spirit 
which has been extracted from coal! An 
artificial demand has created an artificial 
supply. Nature cannot grow vineyards large 
enough to yield the fruit that is required, and 
therefore art comes to her assistance with 
spirit for strength, and syrups for flavour, and 
tasteless dyes for colour. The spirit is a 
creature of God, the syrup is a creature of 
God, and the dye is a creature of God; 
each “ good” in its proper place, and to be 
used with thanksgiving. But it may be 
reasonably doubted whether it is altogether 
in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things that the chemist, the confectioner, and 
the dyer should be placed under contribution 
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to produce a compound which is vended 
under a false name, and is made to beguile 
the unsuspecting purchaser too often to his 
eventual ruin ! 

The abuse of wine (properly so called) is 
attended with most disastrous consequences 
both to body and to soul; but the use of 
ardent spirits under the name of wine is in a 
tenfold degree more dangerous and more | 
deadly. In England this is a growing danger. 
Wines which come in their natural state from | 
the grower are all fortified with ardent spirits 
before they are fit for the English market.* 
Liquids which are called cheap light wines 
have often no wine inthem. Cheap “dinner 
wines” are sometimes coloured dilutions of 
ardent spirits! We have to deal with the 
use of such drinks as these. In most cases 
we might at once say that they are not fit to 
drink at all—they ought to be sent back 
to the druggist’s shelves. It is wrong to 
speak of drinking this fire-water as using the 
good creatures of God. ‘The creatures are 
good, but were never intended to be used in 
this way. They have their use, for which 
we may thank God; but they ought to be 
banished at once, and for ever, from the 
dining-table and the cellar, whether in public 
or in private houses. 

The result of our survey of this part of the 
temperance question seems to be that a 
fallacy may lurk beneath the word “ use.” 
‘Every creature of God is good, and to be 
ised with thanksgiving.” No one can deny 
that wine and fermented fluids containing 
alcohol are “creatures of God,” and that 
they ought to be used according to their true 
place in the economy of God’s world. If 
we examine the Holy Scriptures, it appears 
that wine, made from the fermented juice of 
the grape, was allowed to be used for drink- 
ing only on special occasions ; that its abuse 
led to terrible evils, and was sternly con- 
demned by the sacred writers ; that the law 
of Moses sanctioned the vow of the Nazarite 
to abstain wholly from wine and strong drink, 
and that many of God’s eminent servants, 
prophets, priests, judges, and kings were 





* According to a letter, published in the 7zmes of the 28th 
of last December, by Mr. Albert J. Bernays, a public analyst, 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the ports and sherries now drunk 
contain 39 per cent, of rectified spirit, whilst gz contains no | 
more than 57 per cent.; so that three glasses of port or sherry 
contain rather more spirit than two glasses of neat gin. 
Compare this with natural wines, analyzed by Neumann in 
the last century, containing from 33 to 12 per cent. of spirit. 
A person might drink a whole do/7/e of natural Spanish wine 
before he would have imbibed as much alcohol as is contained 
in one large gZass of ordinary port wine ! 

Malt liquors have varied little from the beginning (tradition | 
says that beer was first made by Osiris or Ceres!) and still 
contain from 5 to 11 or 12 per cent. of proof spirit. 

See also Dr. B. W. Richardson’s ‘‘ Cantor Lectures,” pp. 8 


and 9, and Table III. of the Appendix. 


either in practice or by profession Nazarites, 
and their abstinence is frankly commended. 
The use of wine as a beverage, thus limited 
and guarded, was plainly allowed in the 
Bible, and is unquestionably still allowed to 
all those who frame their lives by the rules 
of God’s Holy Word. 

But in modern times a very different use 
of wines and strong drinks has grown up. 
Distilled spirits have been largely introduced 
as an article of commerce, and under various 
forms, openly or furtively, are classed with 
wine as drinks proper for habitual use. In 
modern times these strong drinks are no 
longer reserved for festive occasions, or for 
the sick and debilitated, or for the infirm and 
dyspeptic ; but they are swallowed without 
rule or measure at every meal, quaffed at odd 
times by persons transacting business, freely 
taken at any time, night or day, as a remedy 
for low spirits, fatigue, nervous prostration or 
pain, spasms, &c., and passed from mouth to 
mouth at glee clubs and other meetings. It 
has become a fixed article of belief with many 
that this use of these drinks is not only harm- 
less and allowable, but also wecessary for the 
sustentation of health and mental vigour 
under the pressure of a busy or an active life. 
The unthinking world assume without inquiry 
that this is the wse designed by the Creator 
for these liquids, and turn round upon the 
advocate of temperance as i! he were guilty 
of a kind of sacrilege when he denies their 
assumption. Some people even go so far as 
to affirm that any one who recommends total 
abstinence is profanely calling in question the 
doctrine and practice of the Divine Saviour 
Himself! 

Yet surely no one can seriously think that 
our Lord Jesus Christ took wine daily! No 
one can possibly suppose that He ever tasted 
ardent spirits, inasmuch as they were not 
known in His day! 

Rather let us take a rule of the Lord’s own, 
‘The tree is known by its fruits,” as a test 


of this modern notion of the wse of wine and 


spirits. The fruits of this tree are manifest 
toallmen. There is scarcely a family in our 
land, high or low, rich or poor, that is not 
at this time mourning in secret over the 
habits of some one member at least who is 
sapping the foundations of his own health or 
reason by private indulgence, and destroying 
or wasting his substance and the future pro- 
vision for others. The reports of the two 
Convocations of the Church, the memorial 
of thirteen thousand clergy to the Archbishop, 
speak in no doubtful way. So, too, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Social Science Congress, 
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the Earl of Aberdeen said: “As regards the 
physical effects of strong drink, ample oppor- 
tunities have been afforded for obtaining the 
opinions of the most eminent physicians on 
the subject, and the preponderance of the 
testimony is very decided that the health of 


the community is seriously prejudiced by the | 


prevailing excess in the use of alcohol.” 
Almost every physician will tell you that if 
it were not for what is called ‘moderate 
drinking,” the larger part oi their male patients 
need never come to them foradvice. And if 
we turn from the physical to the moral and 
spiritual aspect of the question, the out- 
look is unspeakably saddening and gloomy. 
Besides the more overt consequences of 
drinking, as shown by crime and lunacy and 
pauperism, it is a general complaint that the 


spiritual life and health of the Churches is | 
| Scriptures ? 


impaired and endangered by the same cause. 
Most of this evil arises from the grave 
error that it is a proper wse of wine and 


strong drink to take it daily and to give it | 


to others, even to children of tender age, as 
if it were a necessary of life, and as if no 
danger is to be apprehended from its re- 
peated imbibition, and the resulting irritation 
of brain and nerves. Fermented drinks may 
be occasionally and moderately used with- 
out serious harm, but ardent spirits ought 
never to be employed, and never were in- 
tended to be used as beverages, 

The extent of the evil of intemperance is 
evidenced by the fact that nearly fourteen 
thousand of the clergy of England signed a 
memorial to the archbishops and bishops, 
in the year 1876, upon this subject. The 
prayer of the memorial is that their lordships 
will “‘ support measures for the further re- 
striction of the trade in intoxicating liquors 
in this country.” The memorialists say, 
“We are convinced, most of us from an 
intimate acquaintance with the pcople, ex- 
tending over many years, that their condi- 
tion can never be greatly improved, whether 
intellectually, physically, or religiously, so 
long as intemperance extensively prevails 
amongst them; and that intemperance will 
prevail so long as temptations to it abound 
on every side.” The memorial opens a large 
question which we will not attempt to handle 
in this paper; but we adduce it as a proof 
of the fact that the excessive indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks is very general and very 
hurtful. The plague is abroad—can it be 
stayed ? 

This question we commend very earnestly 
to the prayerful consideration of our readers. 


We feel sure that their hearts are beating | 


‘truly, and that they will eagerly respond te 
facts which are both grave and strong. That 
there is a wse for alcohol both Holy Scripture 
and reason and science very plainly affirm ; 
but it is evident that we have to deal with a 
condition of things which had no existence 
before or at the time when the canon of 
Holy Scripture was closed. It is therefore 
idle to quote Scripture about the use of 
wine, and to make its loving and gracious 
language an apology for the rash consump- 
tion of ardent spirits, often under the name of 
wine, which is prevailing on every side of us. 
We are surrounded by misery, crime, mad- 
ness, disease, and death, which are directly 
and undeniably due to the abuse of alcohol. 
Ought we to be deterred from employing the 
stern and necessary remedies by a specious 
misapplication of the mere letter of the Holy 


The sanction of Holy Scripture is claimed 
for practices which were entirely unknown 
to the sacred writers, and which could not 
by possibility have any existence in their 
days. Nor is this the only mischief which 
springs from this blundering and careless 
way of confounding things that differ. It 
is often rashly assumed that the whole 
sphere of drinking lies beyond the proper 
limits of legislative action. The trite as- 
sertion that “you cannot make people 
sober by Act of Parliament” is often made 
as confidently as if it settled the whole ques- 
tion. Yet surely the fraud which passes off 
baleful fluids as wine which are not wine, 
and the deception which induces a man to 
pour down his throat a burning liquid poison, 








whilst he supposes that he is drinking some- | 


thing else, are crimes of great danger to 
society, and not unworthy of a statesman’s 
attention. 

It is abundantly evident that neither Holy 
Scripture nor sound Church principles, nor 
true statesmanship, nor social propriety, for- 
bid earnest and zealous efforts to stay such 
a plague as is known to be destroying our 
people. If any one, or if any body of men, 
choose to abstain altogether from the use 
of intoxicating drinks, either for their own 
good or for the good of others, there can 
be nothing doubtful and nothing wrong in 
their so doing. We would press upon our 
readers the urgent need there is that all 
who love their country, their homes, and 
their Church should join in a holy war 


drink and the seeming sanction of Holy 





Scripture. 


against the common enemy, who masks his | 
approach under the insidious forms of strong | 
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UNDER THE SEA. 


“And the sea gave up the dead which were in it.” 


NDER the sea, under the sea, 
Where sunken vessels glide, 
Where broken mast and tattered sail 
Drag listless with the tide— 
With cold hands clasping prow and keel, 
And the helmsman lashed to the broken wheel, 
Under the sea! 


Under the sea, where pale forms flit 
With faces of despair, 
Where baby fingers wildly clutch 
A mother’s tangled hair ; 
Where cheek to cheek, and hand to hand, 
In sight of the coast of the longed-for land, 
Kind hearts lie under the sea. 


Under the sea, where waves are red 
With fierce fight’s fiery glow, 
Where dull surfs beat a funeral march 
O’er graves of friend and foe ; 
Where still they grasp the blood-red brand, 
And standards are hugging the yellow sand, 
Brave hearts lie under the sea. 


Under the sea, where maiden’s form 
In marble stillness lies, 


Where gone the bloom from once ripe cheek, 


And sight from lustrous eyes ; 
For syrens bared their lovely breast, 
And wooed with exquisite visions of rest, 
To their home under the sea. 


Under the sea till that last Great Voice 
Shall mightily call aloud, 

And the treacherous deep shall swift unwrap 
The folds of her ghastly shroud. 


From Pharaoh’s host with their banners 
furled, 

From the countless array of a deluged 
world, 


To the mariner seeking the smiling shore, 
To see his home and his love once more— 
All, all shall hear it, and all shall come, 
With boldness or trembling, with singing or 
dumb, 
From their long sleep under the sea. 
Cc. B. 
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A Fragment of a Vie. 


By MRs. 


‘HE new arrivals came to No. 27 during | 


the month of March. 

You must know that I live in Green Street, | 
East; not at all a bad street in its way, but 
hardly a fashionable one, or a wide one 
either ; and No. 27 is just opposite my house. 

Well, No. 27 had been “To Let” for some 
time, when at last, one morning, Janet brought 
me a piece of news along with my early cup 
of tea, that the board had gone. 

Now I may as well confess that I like 
looking out of the window, and noticing 
what goes on in our street. I am a very 
lonely old woman, tied by painful infirmity 
to my invalid chair, except when Janet, my 
maid-of-all-work, helps me out of my room 
in the morning, and into it in the evening. 
So, you see, the taking of the house opposite 
was quite a little event to me, and I dressed 
with more sprightliness than usual, after 
Janet’s news, and took my place at the 
window that day with quite a pleasant sense 
of expectancy. 

They came in a cab—three of them—hus- 
band, wife, and child. This much, however, 
Janet told me, for it happened before I was 
out of my room; but I myself watched the 
arrival of a small van of furniture, apparently 
in charge of an old servant woman with a 
withered face, and a big black bonnet tilted 
up behind. During the next six months, 
Janet and I often saw that admirable old 
woman, but we never saw her without the 
black bonnet; and Janet was inclined to 





think she slept in it. 
It was a bitter, bitingly cold day when | 
the new-comers arrived in our midst, and I 
dare say the child would have been kept 
cuddled up by the fire, and I shouldn’t have | 
seen him at all, if it hadn’t been for Mr. | 
Punch. No sooner was the crow of Mr. Punch | 
heard in Green Street, than a dozen young 
ragamuffins came rushing out of the mews, | 
like ants out of a hole; the greengrocer’s | 
boy set his basket of carrots and potatoes | 
comfortably on the kerb-stone, and stood by | 
to see the fun ; the chemist’s boy treated his | 
cargo of medicine in the same fashion ; and | 
then, just as Mr. Punch was making his best | 
bow to the audience, and trying his best to 
crow as if the wind didn’t half cut him in two, 


LEITH-ADAMS. 


How often now do I look across at the 
once more empty dwelling, and feel as if 
that window were a frame from which the 
hand of time has taken away a picture that 
my old eyes loved to dwell upon ! 

Such a sweet wee face as it was! Golder 
curls clustered about the pale, fair brow; the 
large bright eyes, blue as the summer skies 
above the country fields where there is no 
smoke to dim its lustre, looked solemnly, 
yet with a pleased content, at the puppet- 
show; glanced up and down the unfamiliar 
street, and then gave a quick glance at the 
old woman sitting with her knitting on her 
knee over the way. 

This boy was not like other children : not 
a bit. 

The angels of heaven may have such a 
look in their pure eyes as they gaze upon the 
sorrow, and the sin, and the pains of earth. 
Sweet and loving, and fair to see was this 
gentle child—but, oh! with such a sad, 
unchild-like look about him! Nota shade 
of colour was there in the dear wee face from 
brow to chin—in all the little wistful face, 
that was like some lovely lily flower ! 

Presently the mother joined her boy at 
the window, where I could see that he had 
climbed up upon a chair. She pointed to 


that droll fellow, Mr. Punch, outside, and | 


then the child laughed, put his arm about her 
neck, and laid his golden head upon her 
shoulder. 

Why, as I write, I think I see them there 
again—the mother and the child, dear 
hearts so closely knit together ! 

But it is a foolish old woman’s fancy: 
little Lennie—for that was his name—is 





gone, and it is but a dream-image that I | 


see. 2. - 


The people at No. 27 soon seemed to | 
settle down, and it was evident that the | 


black-bonneted old woman reigned there 
supreme. 

We used to see her come out to take the 
milk, and go forth to make the slender 
household purchases. She always came out 
suddenly, as if she were worked by springs, 
and always banged the door when she went 


in, as if she were angry with herself for having | 


been out; but I think, in spite of all her 


I saw a little face looking out of the window | peculiarities, she was a good soul, and I | 


of No. 27. 





| decided in my own mind that she had followed 
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that delicate-looking young mistress of hers 
from her maiden home. 

It was a sight (to me) to see the family 
from No. 27 set out on a fine Sunday after- 
noon for a quiet stroll: father and mother 
linked together, and the boy holding on to 
the hand of one or the other, and decked 
out in some bit of inexpensive finery, in 
which they all three took visible pride. The 
black bonnet would peep out of the parlour- 
window to watch the start, and then pop out 
of sight like a jack-in-the-box, as if she 
feared the master or mistress might look 
back and think she was making too free. 





shiny at the elbows, be sure no other coat 
was half so carefully brushed, and the buttons 
all kept in such faultless order, as put to 
shame the shabbiness of the garment itself. 
But it was only now and then, when I 
happened to be out of my room earlier than 
usual, that I saw the setting off to business 
—the “busy bee” being dispatched to the 
hive where he toiled all day for the dear 
ones at home. 

It was the coming home I loved best to 
see, and that I grew to look forward to 


| almost as much as she did—she, the loving, 
| Cheerful, little woman, watching for the 


So that was how they used to set out; the | 
| fair, gentle mother, herself little more than a | 
_ child, and the husband, looking such a hard- | 


worked, anxious fellow, for all his young 
years, and carrying about him the unmis- 


| takable signs of being one of “the toilers in 


the sea” of our great, busy, bustling, noisy 
city ; one of those men who had not been 
“fortunate in life,” and yet who had toiled 
hard enough to deserve a better fate. 

The child must soon have wearied, for the 
little party seldom stayed out long; and as 
they came home, the father was pretty sure 


| to be carrying the little fellow in his arms, 


the poor, spindle-like legs hanging down with 


| that listless, helpless look about them that 





tells at once of feeble health and a sickly 
constitution. Yet the boy would smile and 
laugh too, poor, wee lamb! as the mother, 
walking a little behind the other two, 
nodded and chatted to him in true mother’s 
fashion. 

Black-bonnet must have been lying in 
wait for the returning expedition, for the 
door used to fly open before they well 


| reached it, and I could see her lanky figure 


half behind it, squeezed against the wall. 

These walks were only a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon pastime. On week-days, 
life was a busy matter to the master of 
No. 27. Early to work—late home again, 
was the rule then. The old woman used to 
get up betimes, I can tell you; and the little 
wife was always down to make the tea ; trim 
and neat, too, none of your slatterns, with 
rumpled locks and collarless throat. 
no; her pretty brown hair shone smooth and 
bright, and I could see the gleam of the red 
knot of ribbon at her slender throat, as she 
came out upon the step to watch her husband 
down the street. 

If his hat was not such a good one as it 
might have been, be sure no hat was ever so 
carefully smoothed by loving hands; if his 
coat was somewhat white at the seams and 


| a home. 


No, | 


good man’s return. 

They knew the time so well, those two! 
Cheerily the fire-light glinted in the cosy 
room, making a mirror of the side of the 
teapot, and casting quaint and flickering 
shadows on the wail. I used to be sure the 
slippers were warming in the fender (though, 
of course, I couldn’t see them), and at the 
window those two sweet faces watched for 
his coming. .... 

Many a man has a house: it is not every 
man who has a ome. A man may pay a 
good round sum in rent and taxes, and yet 
be as homeless as the forlornest street Arab 
in London city—for it is not given to every 
woman to make a house, be it ever so grand, 
There are men, too—alas! that it 
should be so—who will not care for the 
home even when it is there; and then it is 
the abode of desolation, and tenanted by 
sorrow. 

The boy Lennie generally appeared at the 
window first, climbing up on to his favourite 
chair with some effort ; then came the mother 
and took up her place beside him. His 
arm would glide about her neck, and his hand 
pat her cheek softly. Sometimes he would 
jump up and down upon his chair, and then 
bury his face in her neck, while I almost 
fancied I could 4ear the rippling peal of 
laughter that came from his lips. 

Before the father reached the door it would 
be open ; and the exquisite drollery of hiding 
behind it, and then rushing out to catch him 
by the leg never seemed to grow less new ; 
the father always affecting the same extreme 
surprise at the child’s sudden appearance. 

What a simple every-day, eventless tale I 
am telling ; and yet to me it was the sweetest, 
happiest variation of my quiet life—the keen- 
est, tenderest interest I had known for many 
a long year! It was Janet who found out that 
the boy’s name was Lennie; she heard the 
mother call after him one day, when an 
organ—not by any means an ordinary organ, 
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but an organ with a monkey—tempted the 
laddie to run off down the street. 


And I think that was almost the last time | 


we saw little Lennie run anywhere. 

By this time fires were a thing of the past, 
and the summer evenings had grown long 
and light. Flowers were everywhere—even 
in London—and the flower-carts passing up 
and down the streets were a sight to see. 
Water-carts too were soon welcome enough, 


as one of the hottest summers we had had for | 


years set in. 
But though the evenings were now long 


and light, and every one else seemed glad to | 


get out into the air when the day’s work was 
done, I never now saw my friends (for such 
they seemed to have grown to me) set off 
on their accustomed walks. 

Something was wrong at No. 27. 

As the father came home in an evening he 
walked more slowly than he used to do, and 
never once did I see him look up at the 
window as he passed. 

I think he knew there would be no one 
watching for him. 

We saw a doctor, too, come several times, 
and once the blackbonnet followed him out 
on to the step, and began to speak myste- 
riously, and to wring her apron with her 
hands, as if she were wringing out clothes. 

There was something very wrong at No. 27! 

Yes, little Lennie lay sick. 

I can’t tell you what a pain it was to me 
to think of it. It was just like seeing a little 
weakly plant drooping and fading for want of 
light and air, and sweet refreshing showers. 

For, oh, what a hot “spell” of weather 
had set in! 

The bare feet of the children from the 
mews curled up from the hot, baked pave- 
ment, and the babies they carried in their 
arms hung heavy heads over their weary 
little nurses’ shoulders. 


* * 


“ Oh, ma’am !—if you please, ma’am, the 
little boy’s at the window!” cried Janet, 
bouncing into the room where I had fallen 
into a doze over my knitting, without her 
usual respectful knock. 

I was wide awake in a moment, you may 
be sure, when I heard this, and looking 


across Green Street with all my might. 


Yes, there he was, sure enough—oh, poor | 


little fellow !—not standing on the chair 
as he used to be, but held in the mother’s 
arms, and lying back upon her shoulder. 

I saw the little, wan, white face; I saw the 
big, bright eyes, bigger and brighter than 
ever they were before. ... . 


Oh, little Lennie!—little golden-haired 
child with the angel face—it was the last, last 
time you ever watched for the father coming 
home! No hiding behind the door now-— 
No happy ringing laugh at the oft-repeated 
joke—Only a loving, wistful smile, and two 
poor wasted bits of hands held out, as the 
familiar figure passes by the window; and, 
looking up—God pity his aching heart !—the 
man tries to smile ! 

I could not see to knit any more that night. 
|I felt that even my best pebble spectacles 
would be of no use at all. 


- *& 
* * " a" * 


People went about saying it was the hottest 
summer we had had “ since ever they could 
remember.” The nights seemed almost as 
hot as the days; more sultry if less burning. 

And little Lennie lay dying. Yes; there 
was no other word for it now. 

Sorrow must have unsealed the lips of 
the faithful domestic, for she told the milk- 
man that the child was “ given over,” ard 
the milkman told Janet. 

God pity the boy’s father !—the man who 
went to each day’s toil, that meant each day’s 
bread, with a bitter grief gnawing at his heart, 
and came home night by night to the hushed 
and silent house, where once the sound of 
pattering feet and baby-laughter had made 
| such merry music ! 

God pity the man who passed by that 
| window where once those two dear faces 
| watched, and brightened at the sight of him— 
passed it by, and dared not look up! 

God pity the mother who saw her darling 
drifting from her, just a little farther off as 
each day grew to night—each night to dawn! 

Seldom—very seldom did I catch a sight 
of her sad face, but when I did, the same 
| story was ever written there :—the battle 
|of a mighty yearning love with an awful 
| sorrow ; the struggle to be calm and of a 
| good courage, for her husband’s sake. 

At last there came a night when the light 
was kept burning in the upper room at 
No. 27, the window flung as widely open as 
its narrow limits would allow of, and the cur- 
tains pinned back to catch any stray breath 
of air that might be wandering in our dusty, 
sun-baked street. 

We had had no night so sultry as this one. 
Heavy clouds lowered—clouds that gave 
forth no coolness, but seeméd rather to out- 
breathe a closer and more unbearable heat 
than even the sun had poured upon us 
through the day. 

Janet helped me to my room at the usual 











hour ; but a great restlessness was upon me. 
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| 
I looked from my open window across the | 
hot, dusty street, and there, clearly defined | 
in the light of a shaded lamp that stood upon | 


the mantleshelf, I saw those three who had 
grown to me like well-loved friends. They 
had pulled out the bed on which the child 


lay, and set it in the centre of the room, in | 


hope, no doubt, of some refreshing waft of 
air getting to him as he lay there, gasping 


his little life out, tossing the weary, weary | 


golden head from side to side, or lying in 
that awful motionless exhaustion that is the 
“‘ shadow of death.” 

The mother was kneeling by the bed, 


| Close beside her darling ; and a little apart | 
| from these two, his arms resting on the table, 


his face hidden on his arms, sat the father. 

Twice I saw the kneeling figure rise and 
go across to him, bending tenderly down to 
the bowed head, and laying a loving touch 
upon his shoulder. 

“Janet,” I said, “put my chair by the 
window, and take away the candle; I shall 
not go to bed yet.” 

Janet opened her eyes wide, and her 
mouth too; but something in my face must 
have stopped the flow of her speech, for witha 
dazed look at her mistress she obeyed orders 
and then beat a hasty retreat. 

So we kept our vigil; they and I. 

Once I saw an awful granny shadow on 
the wall of the sick-room, and knew that 
the black bonnet was to the fore ; but the 
shadow quickly disappeared, and twinkling 


down past the landing window came the faint | 


light of a candle. 

Then the faithful retainer of that humble 
household appeared in the parlour below, 
where the blind was still undrawn. She set her 


candlestick down upon the table, deliberately | 


took the black bonnet off, laid it tenderly 
upon the floor, and cast her apron over her 
head. 

The candle burnt down in the socket— 
flickered—flared—went out; but the odd 
figure never moved, and in the now dark 
room could only be distinguished as some 
brooding shapeless shade. 

Eleven, twelve, one, had been tolled out 
by the clock of the church hard by. 

The “turn of the night” had come, and 
brought with it a faintly stirring breeze, a 
breeze that crept in and out of the narrow 
streets, softly swayed the curtains at the 
window of the room where the dying boy 
lay, and moved the leaves upon a solitary 
tree that was the only one in Green Street, 
and much thought of by us all, 





Was that soft breeze the stir of angel 
wings? Had God sent His messengers for 
little Lennie? 

I saw the mother lift the poor wasted form 


| in her arms; nay, so still was the sleeping 


world just then that I could even hear the 
cry she gave as the golden head fell back 
against her breast. 

Her husband started up and hurried to 
her side. 

Then they were quite still, just like the 
figures in a picture; only for a few minutes 
though. And I saw him take the dear, light 
burden from the mother’s arms and lay 
it reverently and gently down—not little 
Lennie—oh, not little Lennie any more! 

She flung her hands up towards the heaven 
where her child had fled, and fell upon her 
knees, and the man knelt beside her, clasp- 
ing her. 

After that I could not look any more. 

* * cS oe * 


The hot weather, and the strain and ex- 
citement of watching to its close the sad 
drama in which I had taken such a strange 
interest, must have over-tried my always 
feeble powers—for a spell of suffering, such 
as now and again lays me low, followed the 
night when little Lennie died ; and for weeks 
life to me was only one long pain, days and 
nights mingling and merging into one another 
with strange indistinctness. 

Then the cloud passed, and once more 





Janet helped me to my place by the window. 
| Pull up the blind,” I said irritably. (Alas, 
| how irritable sickness often makes even the 
| best of us !) 

| But my hand-maiden hesitated; played 
with the blind-cord ; and at last, with a sort 
| of spasm, blurted out the news that had 
evidently been a burden on her mind for 
some time past— 

“ Please, ma’am—+hey’ve flitted /” 

Yes, the house opposite was empty once 
more, and the old board leant up against 
the railings, informing the passers-by that 
No. 27 was To Let, and “please apply to 
Samuel Applethwaite.” 

So they were gone, and I had never 


came or whither they had departed. 

No. 27 is empty still. 

Yet to me the window over the way can 
never be empty ; for in my fancy I see those 
two loving faces, mother and child, watch- 
ing in the gloaming for some one coming 
home! 





known, and never should know, whence they 
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On the Coast. 


THE RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF MODERN GREECE. 


By C. RUSSELL. 


| ee has become so easy a journey to visit 
the East, that after Italy—the first stage 
of the travelling Englishman—is reached, he 
seems at the very gates of those mysterious 
countries once called the Cradle of the World 
—ancient shores consecrated by the remem- 
brance of heroic deeds, a grand literature, 
and above all the birthplace of Him who has 
redeemed the human race. If, however, there 
be little difficulty in seeing the country, the 
people who inhabit it hide themselves care- 
fully from close inspection. At the first 
glance it may be asserted that they are 
idle, heavy, uncommunicative ; but all their 
character is not summed up in those three 
words. The towns do not afford an insight 
into private life, for foreigners have greatly 
modified them ; but to know the people they 
must be studied in the country, and in the 
villages. 

So far as Greece is concerned, the unsettled 


when it existed only in name, down-trodden 
by the crushing yoke of Turkey, and after it 
had passed through that bloody period of 
| 1821, when it gained its independence. 
| Since then it has acquired a semblance of 
self-government, and a social existence has 
been raised out of the ruins of a country 
where the soil is an obstacle to every kind 
of progress. It needed the formation of an 
administration, roads, schools, and an army ; 
it was only after these successive reforms, or 
as they may more truly be styled creations, 
that the patriots could hope for the improve- 
ment of morals in a half-savage people, scat- 
tered in small hamlets, living among high 
mountains or on islands. 

| Now it can point to Athens as a capital 
| 

| 





and a port, flourishing commercial towns 
such as Syra, Patras, and Corfu, a univer- 
| sity granting degrees, schools, churches, a 
| national bank, a line of packets communi- 


state of the interior, with the bands of | cating with all the towns on the shore, and a 


brigands ever on the watch for plunder, 
makes travelling dangerous ; but a residence 
on the coast is safe, and from a small town 
in the Peloponnesus these observations are 
made. It is well to remember that this 


| post which does carry letters, but about the 
| regularity of delivery it is better to say 
| nothing. In every town municipal institu- 
| tions prevail, a mayor and _ corporation 
| manage the business. There is a telegraphic 





classic land must not be compared to| office,a branch bank, a school, and a prefect. 
Europe, but to its own state fifty years ago, | The Greeks are the first to agree that all 
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this apparatus wants perfecting ; but the first 
step has been taken, and when instruction, 
and we must add religious principle, are 
more widely spread, the middle classes will 
be raised to a higher level and the fruits of 
these reforms may be traced. 


One of the greatest misfortunes for the | 


country people is the extreme ignorance of 
the clergy. 
veller some years ago that there are some in 
the monasteries who cannot even read the 
daily liturgy, but hire a man to do it for 
them. Singing is, however, held in great 
honour among the monks; it is a pious 
amusement which they use immoderately. 


One of their occupations is to bring up young | 
children, to whom they teach the principles | 
of harmony, and thus train the long-haired | 


deacons who sing mass in the towns. For a 
long period the inmates of the monasteries 
were the only people initiated into the secret 


of preserving music in writing; they have | 
invented special characters with which it | 


would be impossible to render a good effect, 
but which suffice to express their recitatives. 


It must not be imagined that anything | 
approaching our exquisite church music is | 


attempted ; those who have heard Eastern 


voices will know that the sweetest sound to | 


a Turkish ear consists in singing through the 
nose. The Greeks are essentially Oriental 
in this particular, and their singing is really 
disagreeable. It is a plaintive, monotonous, 
sad measure, beginning with a long-drawn 
sort of groan ; from time to time a shock of 
fantastic sounds awaken the attention, then 
the cadence hurries along, returning to the 
same note repeated ten times over, and 
dying out with a trill indefinitely prolonged. 

The only time when their music can be 
admired is in the evening, when the work- 
people return home over the mountain-paths, 


men and women singing together. The slow, | 


plaintive airs are heard through the hot still 
atmosphere, deprived by distance of their 
harshness, and harmonizing with the wild 
scenes of nature around. The echoes of the 
hills repeat the strain ; the sun setting behind 
them makes the sky seem on fire with bands 
of gold and crimson. Far away rise the 
mountains of Corinth, with their brown pro- 
file against the respiendent heavens. Par- 
nassus above all, a real home for the Muses 
at this time of the day, reflects the golden 
light, whilst the blue waters of the gulf roll 
in their long streaks of silver waves to bathe 
the feet of the rocky shore. It is a scene 
which recalls the days of ancient Greece, 
when the inhabitants lived all the day in the 


It was said by an English tra- | 


| open air, “ spending their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing,” preferring the blue vault of heaven 
to their small cells of houses. 

In the midst of this loveliness the peasants 
come in sight with their handsome faces and 
picturesque costumes. Here are the men: 
the waistcoat, jacket, and gaiters of white 
flannel embroidered with red and blue silk ; 
instead of boots they wear the old Greek 
covering for the feet, the ¢sarouchia, a kind 
of shoe of Russian leather worked with 
bright-coloured silks, three tassels of which 
adorn the front and the sides. There is 
the useful and indispensable belt of leather, 
very broad in front and divided into seve- 
ral pockets, where rest their pistols, long 
poniards, and any other arms they are rich 
enough to possess, with the powder-flask 
and necessaries for smoking. The arms are 
| bare, owing to the wide sleeves of the vest ; 
and often, instead of a fez, they adopt a 
| silk handkerchief. In winter this dress is co- 
| vered with a thick, long-haired, grey mantle, 
| coarsely embroidered with a coloured bor- 
der. The women’s costume is by no means 
so tasteful, composed of a long, wide silk 
| petticoat, a vest, and fez similar to those of 
the men, which has not at all a pleasing 
effect. 

Brought up in the midst of many degrad- 
ing superstitions, it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the Greeks hold saints and saints’ 
days in the highest reverence; few nations 
strive more to give each its peculiar cha- 
racter and special ceremonies. When Holy 
Week arrives, the fasts, which have been 
well observed during Lent, become more 
austere ; and it is a sacred duty with the 
most careless and unbelieving Greek, as well 
as the religious, to attend church every 
evening. On Thursday the twelve Gospels 
are read, and the ceremonies are prolonged 
far into the night. On the morning of Good 
Friday they all throng into the church to 
| kiss the cross; the scene penetrates the 
| heart with sadness. In the cold, silent, 
| scarcely lighted aisles it is as if each had 
| lost the dearest friend—and let us hope that 
| there are some who have learned to know 
| that Jesus is that Friend; for there is this 

redeeming trait in the Greek Church, when 
| compared with the Romish, that the laity 
| are permitted to read the Word of God for 
themselves. The evening draws on, and a 
procession is formed to carry the sacred ark 
through the streets. The scene now be- 
| comes riotous, reminding the spectator of 
| the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
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lem during Easter, for the young men of the 
highest families in the town post themselves 
in the church to gain the honour of carrying 
one of the poles on which the ark is fixed. 
A struggle begins, excited by political faction 
and pride of rank ; sometimes even revolvers 
are pulled out. The conquerors in this dis- 
graceful tumult go out in triumph, the others 
following, humiliated and angry, whilst the 
voices of the priests and people drown the 
noise. Through the dark irregular streets 
the corttge winds along; a thousand wax- 
lights are carried by the spectators ; women 
and old men kneel on the pavement, singing 
the solemn hymn of Christ in the tomb. 
The procession returns to the church, where 
perfect silence is maintained; one by one 
the people depart, and the town settles down 
to tranquil sleep. 

On Saturday the church is filled before 
midnight ; the monotonous voice of the priest 
at the altar scarcely reaches the silent crowd, 
lost in deep shadow. Suddenly at twelve 
o'clock a joyful chaunt resounds through the 
vaulted roof ; each voice takes up the melody 
and kindles his wax light, making the re- 
echoing church one immense blaze ; it is the 
hour of the Resurrection. ‘Christ is risen 
from the dead,” repeats the priest ; each one 
kisses his neighbour, the two words on every 
lip, “ Christos anesti.” 
is heard with cries and bravos; and the 
people, before so calm, go out in crowds in- 
toxicated with gaiety and delight. The shep- 
herds have come down before from the moun- 
tains, bringing flocks of lambs and sheep into 
the town ; all heads of houses, however poor, 
buy one, which is slaughtered in the court- 
yard of his house, or in some places, should 
the weather permit, in the open field, an 
old usage and superstition believed to bring 
happiness during the year, a remembrance 
also of the Passover feast. On Easter Sunday 
a large fire is lighted in the court ; for a spit, 
a long straight branch of a tree is cut, and 
the sheep is thus roasted whole. The town 
is as silent and deserted as if it were the 
abode of the dead, every one is at home 
feasting, the houses are closed, and not a 
child is in the streets. For three days the 
festival is kept ; no one thinks of working. 

On the following Friday a curious local 
festival is kept at the town of Aigion. In 
the hollow of a rock near the seaside is a 
small chapel, called Tripiti; early in the 
morning men, women, and children go thither 
as pilgrims, returning in crowds firing guns. 


Stopping on the promenade, the young men | 


of the cathedral parish, dressed in their most 


Outside a feu de joie 





brilliant costumes and finest arms, traverse | 


the town with drums beating and the banner 
of the parish waving. During the past few 
days they have collected money from. the 
houses, and made small fireworks called va- 
rellota, Well supplied with these, they go 
through the streets until they meet with a 
second band belonging to another parish. 
Then the fight begins ; each pulls the varel- 
lota from his belt, lights it, and throws it to 
his adversary ; the air is filled with a storm 
of these explosives, which burst with a louder 
sound than that of a gun. It will easily be 
believed that this barbarous game is the 
source of many serious accidents; occa- 
sionally it degenerates into a real fight, the 
two sides, enthusiastic for their flag and their 
church, draw knives and pistols. Sometimes 
an arm has to be cut off, the hands are torn, 
and eyes are put out by the bursting of the 
varellota. 

The feast of Epiphany is kept with much 
rejoicing, and is commonly called Phota, or 
light, because it is, according to their legend, 
the day when the baptism of Christ enlight- 
ened the world. It is always the one ap- 
pointed for the blessing of the sea, as that 
of St. Peter and St. Paul is in France, and 
scrupulously observed by all those of the 
Greek Church who live on the sea-shore. A 
grand procession is formed, the priest throws 
across on to the waves, and then returns to 
the church to bless some water, which they 
carry to every house in the town, pronounc- 
ing a benediction at each. There is a very 
ancient custom, as old as the Greek race, 
which is still perpetuated on the first Satur- 
day in Lent, called Psycho-sabbaton, or the 
feast of souls, Everybody goes to the 
cemeteries, the last resting-place of those 
they have loved. Each church has already 
distributed to the people who press round 
the doors a mixture of boiled wheat, raisins, 
almonds, and pomegranate seeds, named 
kollyra, which they carry to the grave and 
offer to the dead. This is also sent round 
in a letter to all the friends the evening 
before a funeral. It is a rite peculiar to the 
people living between the shores of the 
Adriatic and the A©gean Sea. M. Dumont, 
writing on the bas-reliefs representing funeral 
banquets, gives ‘this explanation :—“ The 
meaning of the banquet is, that nourishment 
is given to the dead that he may restore his 
strength ; since he retains in the tomb the 
appetites and requirements of terrestrial life, 
his real and tangible shadow would lose 
what little strength remains if aliment were 
wanting.” It is sad that any Christian 
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| Church should retain a custom so evidently 


borrowed from the idea of a shadowy state 
of existence which the ancient Greeks be- 
lieved to be the state of the soul after death, 
instead of that better hope of immortality 
which teaches us that the spirit returns to 
Him who made it, and the body to dust, 
awaiting the day of resurrection. 

The 23rd of April has become a national 
feast, since it is that of St. George, the 
patron saint of their king. It is the custom 
to visit every friend on the saint’s day after 
whom he is named, and as George, with 
Constantine and Demetri, are the favourite 
Christian names, it is really curious to see 
the numerous callers as they arrive. Early 
in the morning all the Georges in the town 
prepare sweetmeats on large silver dishes, 
cups of coffee, and enormous cigarettes. The 
salon, which is floored with white wood, has 
been washed the evening before, and seats 
have been arranged against the wall. At the 
right hour a crowd arrives; they entér with 
the utmost gravity, press the hand’ of the 
head of the house, repeating these words: 
“ Eis eti polla ” (“ May you live long”), then 
seat themselves in a long row, and in perfect 
silence. The servants bring in the three 
dishes and hand them to this mute assembly, 
each: takes a spoonful of comfits, a cup of 
coffee, and a cigarette—a ceremony which 
lasts about three minutes—after which the 
whole troop rise, repeat the same words, and 
walk out, to go through the same wearisome 
etiquette at the other houses. 

The Greeks, like most southern nations, 
are very abstemious, their food consisting 
much of vegetables; but the fasts are so 
numerous that meat is forbidden for a hun- 
dred and fifty days in the year. During the 
whole period of Lent only caviare, olives, 
rice, and vegetables, cooked in oil, are per- 
mitted, whilst on Wednesday and Friday 
water is used instead of oil. On two great 
days only, during this period, may they eat 
fish, Palm Sunday, and the 25th of March 
kept as the day when the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the Virgin Mary. It was on 


this day also that the Archbishop first raised 


the flag of liberty in 1821, at Calavryta. 
Thus there is a double festival, as the anni- 
versary of the deliverance of the country from 
the Turkish yoke is celebrated with great 
splendour and rejoicing. From All-Saints’ 
day to Christmas there is another long fast; 
leading to feasts, and games carfied on 
through the whole week. It is at*such tifneés 


that the traveller has an opportunity of séeing 
with what vivacity the nation can show their 


enthusiasm, and to his astonishment he re- 
hmarks feelings and passions which he would 
never have suspected under their usually cold 
exterior. 

Let us take a parting glance at the 
principles of the Greek Church, which holds 
so powerful a sway over millions of our fellow- 
creatures. It is a religion which exercises a 
more intimate and home-felt power than the 
Roman Catholic faith. In the latter politics, 
interest, education, and habit form a great 
flock, which gives an outward illusion to a 
Church which encloses in its fold many un- 
believers at heart. There is nothing like this 
in the former; the Church is weak, but reli- 
gious feeling is strong; it has no unity to be 
compared to the absolute supremacy Of,the 
Pope. «Its Christian communities are” in- 
dependent of each other, receive their orders 
from their bishops, who in turn can do 
nothing without the synods. Their- clergy 
are*married and the fathers of families, per- 


wants, and therefore anything but theologians, 
forming a part of society like the civilians. 
Besides this they cannot expéct'to gain either 
high dignities or riches, as these are reserved 
for the unmarried monks, who: live in great 
independence, and from whom: the heads of 
the Church are chosen. ‘They are often 
aceused of seeking support from Russia, 
which does not increase their influence in 
Greece, as the people constantly say that it 


find a Pope in St. Petersburg. after having 
defended themselves from that of Rome 
during fifteen hundred years! 

It cannot be denied that in some respects 
the Greek Church approaches Protestantism : 
though the dogmas are fixed and have re- 
mained unchanged for centuries, each indi- 
vidual exercises a right of private judgment. 
Far too much occupied with their traditional 
outward ceremonies, they think little of the- 
ology in its abstract form, and the warm 
welcome which the colporteurs of the Scrip- 
tures and of religious tracts have received 
show that there is in this way a very encour- 
aging work to be curied on... Happily the 
nation generally is very muchmalive to the 
necessity of education. -They acknowledge 
that the Aryan races take the lead in™the 


Ténes from the Mussulman. 
are filled with earnest scholars. 





haps too much oceupied in attending to their | 


would bé the greatest misfortune for them to | 


world by their intellectual development, and | 
being Aryans themselves, they feel their | 
superiority to Asiatics ; to be instructed is to | 
them the sign which distinguishes’ the Hel- | 
Thus the schools | 


. * *- | 
During the last twenty years private indi- | 
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ne | 
viduals and societies, known under the name | 


of hetairies, have been at the expense of 
founding primary schools throughout Greece, 


in which not only reading, writing, and arith- | 


metic are taught, but also their ancient lan- 
guage. One of the most characteristic and 
honourable traits is that the girls are equally | 
well instructed, raising them far above the | 
ordinary class of Orientals, and making them | 
the companions of their parents, brothers, | 
and husbands. There is a large handsome | 
building in Athens where are assembled about 


nine hundred girls of all classes, some pre- | 
paring to be themselves teachers in the pro- | 


vinces. All the professors of the University 
give lectures, and the whole is conducted so 
as to win the greatest approval from the 
parents and the clergy. 


The Turkish missions under the direction 
| of the American Board have established their 
agencies in Athens, Salonica, and Volos, 
i Dr. Kalopothakes 
| who attended their schools, and became a 
believer in Christ, is now carrying on the 
work with the help of native evangelists. 
There is a wide field before them where they 
| are hopefully sowing the seed of God’s Word 
| among a very intelligent people proud of 
their past history. Many young men wish to 
enter the ministry, but from want of funds 
there is no college where they can be pre- 
pared and instructed in theology. Let us 
| hope that the difficulties will be overcome, 
|and that Christian Greeks may in years to 
come offer a bold front to the fearful errors of 
the followers of Mahomet. 











THE DAY OF 


SALVATION : 


A £ent Sermon, preached in the Manchester Cathedral, 1878. 
By THE Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Recror or St. MAry’s, HULME. 


“ Now is the day of salvation !””—2 CorINTHIANS Vi. 2. 


A HUNDRED years hence where shall I | 


be? Dead certainly—dead long ago. 


This body that is now so much to me will | 


be nothing to me. It will have perished ; 
even my grave-stone will begin to show signs 
of age and neglect. I shall be a dead man, 


out of mind, passed away, done with, for- | 


gotten. No one will want me, miss me, 
think of me. The world will go on without | 
me. How little after all is the world to me! | 
How little am I to the world! But where | 


guid whik chal % bu?:S'aladl lea sncud ora | 


lost soul! Saved, without fear or danger of 
perdition ; or lost, without hope of salvation. 
The thought is awful. The bare possibility | 
of hopeless perdition makes the blood run 
cold. And the thought ought to be dwelt 
upon sometimes, It is hard quite to grasp, | 
but when once we have it fast it is almost | 
omnipotent. A gay and profligate young | 
French nobleman, after a short absence, flew 
to see the lady he loved unlawfully; he 


bounds up the stairs, and bursts joyously | 


into her room. There was nothing there but 
an open coffin, and in it a hideous corpse! 


The lady had died of small-pox, and every | 
one had fled, and left the awful ruins of a/| 
The great thought | 


lovely, sinful woman. 
entered that man’s soul as he stood for a few 
moments upon that dreadful threshold, and | 
it did its work. He turned and went slowly | 


down those stairs, and went straight away | 
and | 


from home, and friends, and wealth ; 


the world knew him no more. = It is diffi- 
cult to concentrate the powers of one’s 
soul upon the tremendous thought, “4 few 
years hence, I shall be a saved or a lost 
soul!” There is no middle alternative. I 
must be saved or lost. Not this man or that 
man, but I. Naked and alone the soul stands 
| before God ; friends are gone, work, plans, 
pleasures, troubles all fall off, and seem to 
| vanish into nothing, and God and the soul 
stand face to face. 


come or repulsion ; but God’s look bids the 
| soul turn and look at itself, not at Him. It 
is already saved or not — saved, washed, 
| cleansed, justified, or not. There is no arbi- 
| trary sentence of God; 
work of its life written upon itself, and it 
| passes sentence upon itself with one quick 
unerring thought, and it flies towards God, or 
flies away from God by an irresistible instinct. 

To anticipate this final judgment is the 
true wisdom. It will have to be enacted, 
at most a few years hence, but it may have 
to be to-morrow. The awakened soul can 
tolerate no uncertainty; it says to itself, 
Am I saved ?—not, Shall I be saved some 
day? but, Am I saved mow ? for “ now is the 
| day of salvation.” Now is the only moment 
we know anything about, the only time that 
is our own. And can such a wonderful 
thing be done in so shortatime? Yes, all 
that we have to do in it; for we have but 








The soul turns to scan 
the face of God to see whether there is wel- | 


the soul sees the | 
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| quickness. 
, hampered by material laws. 
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to accept an accomplished salvation, we 
have but to put ourselves into the way of the 
ever-flowing stream of blessing. The publi- 
can in the Temple, the thief upon the cross, 
David before Nathan, in how short a time 
was each of these justified, pardoned, saved ! 


| There is no theological impossibility in that 


quaint distich— 


“ Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy sought, and mercy found.” 


A man’s whole soul may be concentrated in 
one supreme effort. Time has little to do 
with the soul’s acts; they are of lightning 
Spiritual things are not tied and 
But men are 
not often roused to make such an effort. 
Years of carelessness, the deadening of un- 
repented sins, the miserable notion of present 
security and longer probation, these keep 
the sinner away from salvation. But the 
awakened soul keeps itself clean. No one 
is sinless ; but the wise man, as soon as he 
feels the stain, runs to the cleansing foun- 
tain of the Precious Blood, and washes, and 
is made whole. He daily confesses his daily 
trespasses ; he will have no uncertainty about 
his pardon ; each day is to him a “day of 
salvation,” and he will have, moreover, days 
and times of special reckoning with himself, 
making security more secure, where the stake 
is so vast. 

But whence came this salvation, so easy, 
so complete? Is it not a tremendous work, 
a work of creation and of annihilation, both 
the prerogatives of the Almighty only? To 
destroy sins, to make anew the dead soul, to 
pay the penalty of the violation of the eternal 
laws of God, how can these be done by one 
short act of faith and penitence? They are 
not done by it. It cost more, indeed, to 
bring salvation. Look at the skilful musician: 
how easy it seems to him to execute wonder- 
ful creations of harmony! but what years of 
labour were necessary before this facility 
came! Seea child’s hand move a little lever, 
and thousands of tons of rock beneath the 
sea are rent asunder ; but what thought and 
invention, what work of many hands long 
continued were necessary before that result 
came by so small an effort. We sit down 
to our daily meal and foods and condiments, 


. necessaries of life, and comforts and luxuries 


are within arm’s length. But the wide world 
has been ransacked to bring this about; far 
distant soil has been cultivated for us, hun- 
dreds of hands have worked for us, whole 
years of toil have been expended before we 
could eat and drink even the homely re- 
past. The marvellous powers of nature have 





worked for us ; science has been taxed ; it is 
a far-reaching imagination that can trace out 
all the ways and means that have conspired 
to make these common things our own. 
And what has happened that this may be 
that we can say, “ Now is the day of salva- 
tion?” Things most vast, events most tre- 
mendous have happened. The mind of 
God has worked upon it, the Son of God 
has become man, and lived and suffered. 
Created matter has been taken up into God. 
God has made Himself one with human 
nature. He has made Himself the represen- 
tative Man, and as Man kept God’s law 
perfectly, and claimed of right the reward of 
obedience, as Man. He has taken upon 
Himself the debt of disobedience, and 
received in Himself its infinite punishment ; 
and now man in Him is free from the doom 
of sin, and can claim salvation. All this, 
and more than we know, or can imagine, was 
done that salvation might be possible, that 
salvation might be easy. We could do 
nothing of this; we could do but little, and 
but little is left us to do; but that little we 
must do, and no one, not even God Himself, 
can do it for us. The great question for 
each to ask himself, especially at such 
seasons as this, is, “‘ Have I done it?” Men 
confess their sinfulness, but not their sins. 
There is a vague generalising, ‘We are all 
sinners.” There is no promise of pardon 
attached to this. We must go down on our 
knees alone before God, and confess our sins 
one by one, forsake them, and amend our 
life, and that day will be for us the “ day of 
salvation.” And then all through life, day 
by day, as sins befall us, we must still do this 
over and over again; go to the fountain of 
the Precious Blood, and wash and be clean ; 
so shall we be fit tolive, and fit to die. Can 
anything be easier? Could less be required 
of us? And yet some men will not do it. 
They are too busy, or too idle, or they post- 
pone it, or they have never really faced the 
awful responsibility of their individual rela- 
tion to God. They live in a fog, and hide 
themselves in a crowd; they have never 
caught God’s Eye; they look down, they look 
here and there and anywhere but into the 
Face of God. “ Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may have life.” ‘God would have 
all men to be saved.” There is not a lost 
soul but God has put His Arms round it, and 
looked it in the face as a Father, and it has 
turned away and rejected His love. And 
even now, for all who have life and reason, 
there is the wondrous glorious message, 
“ Now is the day of salvation.” 
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P’LL COME TO THEE. 


A Hymn. 


“Come unto me.” 


| come to Thee, O Jesus Christ ! 
I'll Thy disciple be ; 
Not tears, not deeds, but self I'll bring, 
Because Thou callest me. 


I'll come alone to hear Thy word, 
And at Thy feet I'll rest ; 

For while I hear no voice beside 
I’m cheered, I’m helped, I’m blest. 


I'll follow Thee to watch Thy ways, 
From manger on to grave ; 

For, step by step, ’tis thus I learn 
Thy sovereign power to save. 


I'll strive to do Thy blessed will, 
Renounce my foolish ways, 

And live a life, though stained by sin, 
More worthy of Thy grace. 





| 
| 
| 


I’ll hope through all my mortal days 
Thee by my side to find ; 

To feast my eyes, to fire my heart, 
To beautify my mind. 


I'll trust that Thou Thy Spirit’s help 
From me wilt ne’er withhold ; 

Then the sweet victories of my life 
By tongue cannot be told. 


I'll sing Thee here, my spirit’s Prince, 
And follow in Thy train, 

Until Thy will my place shall change, 
And death shall be my gain; 


Then, brighter far than summer’s sun, 
More glad than marriage joy, 

In serving, praising, crowning Thee 
Eternal life employ. 


Thanks, Saviour, thanks, ten thousand thanks ! 
How good Thyself to give. 

Thou fount and fire of heavenly life, 
In Whom alone [I live. 


LITTLE DICK. 
A Storp for the Poung. 


By MONA M. 


NOEL-PATON. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


A. day long a dense fog had wrapped | 


London in its yellow mantle. And now 
a thick, small rain had set in, which sifted 
into every corner and crevice, chilling poor 
foot-passengers, and making people who had 
homes, and were not forced to leave them, 
think themselves very well off, and draw 
closer to the fire, which seemed _ brighter, 
while they listened to the dismal drip, drip 
of the rain outside. 

In a doorway, vainly endeavouring to 
shelter himself from the weary drizzle, 
crouched a boy. He could not be more 
than ten years old; but his pinched little face 
was almost like that of an old man. It was 
not at all a pretty face ; its sole beauty con- 


sisting in a pair of dark brown eyes,—very 
| sad eyes for a child. 

“It’s no use waiting out any longer,” he 
| shivered. ‘ But then there’s father and the 
| children at home with nothing to eat, and 
they'll be expecting me to bring ’em home 
something; and me with nothing to give ’em.” 
And this thought brought the tears into the 
little fellow’s eyes. 

“Tf it was only for myself I’d not mind so 
much, though I am hungry; but it would 
never do to go home with no food for them 
—hallo ! here’s a gentleman ; I’ll try him, and 
then I must go home.” 

A tall figure warmly wrapped up in an 
Ulster came whistling along, caring nothing 
for the rain. Poor little Dick ran forward, 
looking piteously up into the gentleman’s face. 
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“Oh, sir!” he cried, “do buy them. 
They ain’t very wet. Please, sir, buy them.” 

“No, no, boy; I don’t want your wet 
matches. Run home and don’t stop out in 
the rain,” answered the gentleman; not un- 
kindly, but thoughtlessly. 

«Oh, sir! father and the children are at 
home hungry, and I’ve nothing to give them,” 
almost sobbed poor little Dick. ‘‘ Father’s 
ill, and I’ve got to work for them all.” 

“What! you, a child like you!” exclaimed 
the gentleman, very much astonished—“ you 
don’t mean it;” and slipping five shillings 
into Dick’s hand he hurried on, saying over 
and over to himself, “A child like that! a 
child like that!” 

Dick stood for a moment in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“Well, I never!” were his first words, 
when he had sufficiently recovered from his 
surprise to be able to speak. 

Much as the money seemed to him, how- 
ever, Dick found no difficulty in spending 
most of it. There were so very many things 
wanted, that when he began to trudge home 
laden with his purchases there was little 
more than a shilling remaining in his pocket. 

A wretched attic in a small court was what 
Dick called home. There was scarcely a 
whole pane in the window, and the door 
shook at every gust of wind. But to the 
loving little boy it was the sweetest spot in 
all the world. 

As Dick’s footstep was heard on the stair 
a weak voice cried, “ Well, Richard, my boy, 
are you very wet ?” 

“Oh yes, rather; but that don’t matter. 
Just guess what I’ve got.” 

“Oh! what? what?” cried three other 
voices. 

Wait till I light the candle and you'll see.” 

The light of the candle revealed more 
closely the poverty of the place. It was 
scrupulously clean, but almost entirely desti- 
tute of furniture. 

The father sat by the fireless grate, his 
head resting on his thin worn hand. His 
features were delicate and refined, and the 
sad wasting of consumption had made them 
yet more so. His every look and tone was 
that of a gentleman. 

Three children crept forward to see the 
wonders Dick had brought ; thin, wan chil- 
dren, a girl and two boys. 

“ Now for the fire!” said Dick, beginning 
to unpack the coals. 

“ A fire, Dick?” cried all at once. 

“Yes; why.not?” answered Dick, with 
assumed coolness. 


“ But, Dick, where did you get them?” 
inquired his father in some anxiety. 

“Wait till we have had supper, and I’ll tell 
you all about it,” replied Dick, in a reassuring 
voice. 

As soon as the fire burned up Dick took 
out the great loaf. Shrieks of delight greeted 
it. But what was the surprise when four 
beautiful hot pies were set on a chair—there 
was no table—inarow. Such a feast had not 
been seen for many a day in the little attic. 

Dick gave a pie to his father, and one to 
each of the children, 

* But, Richard, where is yourown?” asked 
his father, seeing that Dick had none. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. A piece of bread 
will do for me,” answered the generous boy, 
as he munched away at a thin slice of the 
loaf, which he was vainly trying to imagine 
apie. But it was very difficult. The tears 
were not far from his eyes, though he bravely 
kept them back; for he would rather die than 
vex “ father and the children.” 

And after they had finished they gathered 
round the fire, and Dick, with a smiling face, 
told the story of his wonderful luck. 


CHAPTER II, 


WHEN the gentleman left Dick he walked 
on at a rapid pace till he reached a splendid 
house in one of the western terraces. He 
admitted himself by a latch-key, and bounded 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, where sat an 
old lady. As he entered she looked up from 
her work. 

“ Harry, when did you come home? 
you walk from the station ?” 

“Yes, grandmother,” he answered brightly. 

“What do you mean by that? Why did 
you do so?” said she sharply. 

“Because I wished to,” answered Harry, 
his bright look fading. 

“You are wet! Go up to your room at 
once and change your clothes.” 

“You may send coffee to me in my room. 
I shall not come down again, so I'll bid you 
good night;” and with a bow Harry left the 
room. 

He hurried up-stairs with a feeling between 
sorrow and anger in his heart. No face 
gladdened at his return, no one watched for 
him, as so many did for little Dick. His 
room was large and handsome, with a fire, 
easy chairs, and every comfort money could 
buy; yet Harry in his splendour was less 
happy than poor hungry little Dick. 

“Y’d much rather be that little wretch I 
saw to-night,” thought the young fellow. 


Did 





“Some one at least loves him.” And, with 
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a sad expression on his handsome face, 
Harry began to change his wet clothes for a 
gorgeous dressing-gown, and sat down with 
his feet on the mantelpiece to enjoy a cigar 
and a novel over the brightly-burning fire. | 
Harry Lindsay’s father, who died when | 
Harry was but a baby, had married against 
his father’s wishes. Old Mr. Lindsay, a | 
passionate man, never spoke to his son after | 
the marriage, and knew nothing about him | 
till he heard that he had died leaving his | 
widow and little son in great distress. Mr. | 
Lindsay went at once to them and offered to | 
take the child and provide for him, if the 
mother would promise never to see him 
again. This she refused to do, and Mr. 
Lindsay angrily left her. 

One morning, about two years after, as he 
was sitting alone in his study, a small boy 
was ushered in. Mr. Lindsay looked up 
from the paper and started violently, as he 
exclaimed, “‘ How like Edward !” 

“ | Haway,” said the child. “Mamma says | 
you're me g’andpapa. Mamma puted me down | 
at the door and left me. She told me to 
dive you ’at;” and he gave Mr. Lindsay a | 
small piece of paper on which were written 
the few words : 





“ DEAR Mr. Linpsay,—I cannot keep | 
my boy asa gentleman. For his own sake | 
I have forced myself to give him up. Oh, 
sir, be good to him for your son’s sake. 
Harry need never know his mother. 

“HELEN LINDSAY.” 


As Mr. Lindsay looked up he met a pair | 
of bold brown eyes steadily fixed on him. 
The likeness to his father was so strong in 
the boy that it touched a tender chord in the | 
old man’s heart. He took Harry in and | 
brought him up as his own son. Harry had | 
grown up selfish and extravagant. He had | 
never done a piece of real work in his life. | 
He had never lived for any one but himself. | 
He had never known a want. And yet, was | 
he happy? No. Though showing him they | 
were proud of him, his grandparents had | 
never satisfied the boy’s deep craving for | 
love. He knew they liked to put him for- | 
ward and gratify his wishes, but they had | 


never let him fee? they /oved him. He had | 


“Want to go to Cambridge! What for?” 
asked Mr. Lindsay, in no small surprise. 

“TJ want to go,” answered Harry, colour- 
ing. “ Please let me go.” 

Of course, Harry got his own way; and for 
once it was a right way. 

“ There, at least,” thought Harry, “one 
will forget to think only of one’s self, and be 
driven to work. It seems so wicked of me 
to do nothing, when children like that little 
match-boy have to work from morning till 
night to earn the bread of a whole family.” 

What would little Dick have thought had 
he known that on that cold, wet night he 
had given a lesson to that swell—as he desig- 
nated Harry—which would in time change 
him from a useless good-for-nothing into a 
noble, generous man ? 


CHAPTER III, 


Dick woke next morning with the happy 
knowledge that he had food, and also a little 
money in the house. He dressed his 
brothers and little sister, helped his father 
into the least uncomfortable chair there was, 
and gave them their scanty breakfast; doing 


| everything for everybody in his cheerful, 


unselfish way. 

“ Now, father, I’m off,” said he at last, 
when everything had been put tidy, and 
Alfred had received all kinds of orders as to 


| how to look after father and Mary; “I’m 


going to take Freddy with me, so I shan’t be 
late of coming home. But now I must be 
off. Good-bye, father ; good-bye, Moll ; take 


|care of them, Alf;” and the bright little 


comfort went out into the cold to earn the 
bread of the family. 

“Now, Fred,” said Dick, as soon as they 
were outside, “I’ve a plan. I’ve still got 
enough money to buy a broom. I'll sweep, 
and you'll sell fusees ; so we'll make more 
money than ever.” 

“Oh, jolly!” cried Fred, clapping his 
hands, and looking so pretty that an old 
gentleman smiled kindly, and gave the little 
boy a sixpence as he hurried on. 

‘“‘ Well, I never!” said Dick, with a kind of 
a sigh: “everything seems to go well with 
us now.” 

The broom was soon bought, and a cross- 
ing procured from a big boy who was tired 








no one and nothing to live for ; therefore, he | of it, and gave it up for Fred’s sixpence. | 


was unhappy. | Thus the two little brothers began their new 
“TI say, grandfather,’ said Harry next | work. Theroad was muddy after last night’s 
morning, “I want to go to Cambridge.” | rain, and Freddy’s pretty little face attracted 
This was an astonishing announcement, as | much attention ; so that, when they returned 
Master Harry had always most strongly ob- | home at night, tired and hungry, their pockets 


jected to such a proposition. were heavy—for them—and their hearts light. 
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When they reached the garret all was in total 
darkness. 

“Father! father! Is there no one here?” 
cried Dick in sudden alarm. 

“Yes,” answered his father’s voice out of 
the dark. 

“ Why is not the candle lit? Where are 
Alfred and Mary?” inquired Dick, as he 
groped his way to find the candle. 

“ Mary was away for a long time, and I 
became alarmed and sent Alfred to look for 
her.” He spoke languidly, and turned away 
from the light. 

“Where did he go?” cried Dick. 

“Ves, it’s very cold,” answered his father 
dreamily. 

“Oh! what does he mean?” cried the 
poor boy, sick with terror. “And what is 
this in his hand?” It was a small phial. 
“Laudanum! where has he got it? Oh! 
father——” then, perceiving that he had sunk 
into a stupor, he turned to Fred. “ Fred, 
stay with him; I must go to look for the 
others.” And, with a great sob, the poor little 
boy hastened, weary and hungry, into the 
night to find his brother and sister. 

Towards midnight Fred heard steps on the 
stair. He opened the door, and Dick tottered 
in carrying Mary in his arms, while Alfred 
followed clinging to him. 

“ Where did you find em ?” asked Fred. 

“ Never mind, dear. How’s father ?” 

“He has never woke. How funny you 
look, Alf!” 

“* Leave him alone, Freddy, and go to bed, 
like a good little boy,” said Dick wearily, as 
he laid Mary down beside her father. “ Now, 
Alfred, tell me all about it,” commanded he ; 
but not until Fred, worn out with the day’s 
work and the long watching, had fallen asleep. 

Instead of answering, Alfred burst into a 
flood of tears. 

“Tell me,” said Dick, in a quiet, deter- 
mined voice. 

“Oh, Dickie, I ought to have told you 
long ago, but Moll made me promise not to. 
She has got to know Mrs. Beech of The 
King’s Arms, and sometimes she runs mes- 
sages for her ; and, in payment, Mrs. Beech 
lets her sit there sometimes of an evening 
and get a sip here and there. When father 
sent me for her I knew where to go. I 
found her at The King’s Arms. But she was 
singing and dancing, and the men would not 
let her come away. It was so nice and 
warm that I stayed too; and when Moll 
stopped, they gave us both some stuff, and 
laughed when we couldn’t stand. Then they 
gave us more, and—I forget the rest.” 





“T found you,” said Dick, “curled up at 
the door of The King’s Arms. Oh, Alfred, 
how could you? Going to these places ruins 
men, and makes them bad and cruel, and no 
better than beasts. But promise me never to 
do it again.” 

“‘T promise,” whispered Alf. 

“ For certain ?” 

“ For quite certain ;” and, worn out with 
very sorrow, the two little brothers curled up 
together and slept. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Harry had quite made up his mind to 
work hard at Cambridge. That glimpse 
of little Dick, and his brave words, had 
awakened a new feeling in the heart of the 
selfish young man. The awful reality of life 
had for the first time presented itself to him. 
He felt that the world was made for work. 
If one was not obliged to toil for one’s 
bread, one ought at least to do something 
to help the less fortunate of mankind. But 
first it was his duty to educate himself, for 
by education he would make himself more 
powerful, more fit for good work ; for you 
know, “ Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wings wherewith we fly to 
heaven.” Harry took a great longing to see 
his little friend again before leaving town. 
At last the desire grew so intense that he 
went one day to the place where he had first 
seen Dick, but to his great disappointment 
he could find no trace of him. On the 
morning of the day of his departure for 
Cambridge, as Harry was crossing a street 
in the City, the pretty face of the little 
sweeper attracted his attention. 

“ Hallo! he’s rather like my friend, only 
smaller and prettier,” thought Harry. “ 1 
say, young ‘un, have you got a brother?” 
cried he. 

“Yes, sir; two,” answered Fred, for it 
was he. 

“‘ Did one of ’em ever sell matches ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but a gentleman gived him five 
shillings, and he buyed a broom,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Have you got a sick father, and does 
your brother work for you all?” inquired 
Harry anxiously. 

“Yes, sir, yes; and you’re the kind gentle- 
man,” cried Fred in an ecstasy. 

“Yes, I’m the fellow. But, I say, look 
here. Where’s your brother?” 

“Father's worse, and Dick had to stay at 
home.” 

“ Are you the next oldest ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Fred shortly. 
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“* Such a feast had not been seen for many a day.” 


“Why does not the next help ?” 

‘*’Cause he’s runned away,” said the child. 

“Run away! Why?” 

“*Cause Dick scolded him,” said Fred, 
and said no more. 

Harry stood silent for a minute. “ Will 
you take me to your home?” he said, half 
reluctantly. 

Freddy looked him all over. ‘ Piease, 
sir, you’re a hawful swell to go there,” said 
he shyly. 

“No, no, boy. Come along ; show me the 
way.” 

Though Harry longed to help Dick, it 
was very hard to him to walk along the 
streets with a ragged little crossing-sweeper. 
Once he had very nearly told Fred to go on 
before, but next moment he was ashamed of 
the feeling, and tried to talk. “ Tell me all 


about you,” said he abruptly—and Fred 
gladly poured out to him the story of their 
trials: how father had got worse—how 
Mary had gone to the “pub” and got a 
dreadful cold—how Alfred had “ runned” 
away because Dick scolded him. 

Before long, Harry became so interested 
that he forgot the passers-by, and walked 
along quite unembarrassed by Fred’s side. 
At last they reached the tumble-down house. 
Harry had never seen such a place before. 
On the wretched bed lay the father, with 
widely-open but wandering eyes, which 
showed clearly that he saw nothing that was 
going on in the room. Harry knew by the 
first glance that in all likelihood before 
next day these poor children would be or- 
phans. 

Dick sprang forward as soon as he per- 
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ceived Harry, his whole face bright with 
gladness ; but he looked even older and 
more worn than when Harry last saw him. 
“Oh, sir,” he cried, two bright tears start- 
ing to his eyes, “ it’s so good of you to 
come.” 

** Don’t say so; I’ve been looking for you 
for a long time,” answered Harry. ‘“ But tell 
me, how long has your father been in this 
state?” 

“He has not been so well for some days. 
Alfred got him laudanem, and that hurt him ; 
but to-night he’s worse than ever.” 

“I’m afraid so,’*said Harry gently. He 


stayed for a long time, comforting and cheer- 
ing the children. At last he rose with a sigh. 
“¥ do wish I had found you sooner. I have 
to go to Cambridge to-day, or quite early 
to-morrow ; but I shall be sure to tell my 
grandmother to send you something. Good- 
bye. I wish I could stay ; but—good-bye, 
good-bye.” And with something like a sob 
Harry almost rushed from the room, cram- 
ming, as he went, all the money he had 
about him into Dick’s hand. Unfortunately 
it was but little ; and still moré unfortunately 
for little Dick, the grandmother never fulfilled 
her promises to poor impetuous Harry. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. EUSTACE R. CONDER, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson: 
Mark x. 13—22. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

HO does not love to look on a*beau- 

tiful sunset?*.What a little boy I 
know calls a painted sky” is more beautiful 
than any picture.- It is like.a picture painted 
by God’s own hand. Yes} you all love to 
see a fine sunset: But how often, I ‘wonder, 
have you watched»a glorious sunrise? Per- 
haps you have never seen one where: it is 
most glorious; I mear)among mountains, 
whose tops are clothed in snow. Should you 
like to see it? Come along, then, with me. 
Let us slip on our seven-leagued boots (I 
always keep mine ready, hanging wp over 
my bookshelves), and let us strap on our 
knapsacks. As they are only imaginary 
knapsacks they will not make our shoulders 
ache, if we stuff every inch of them with 
gingerbread nuts and chocolate. And now 
—away! away! through the evening twi- 
light, and on through the starry night, to a 
certain valley I wot of in Switzerland. We 
can make it what time of year we please, 


when we have our fairy boots on; so it shall | 


be Summer. 

How fresh and cool is the morning twi- 
light! What solemn stillness fills the earth 
and air! 

Though it is Summer, in this high valley 
the grass is covered with hoar frost, and the 
ground is crisp and hard to our feet. The 


giant mountains seem guarding the valleys 
and homesteads like sleepless sentinels ; but 
their echoes are allasleep. See! above one 
snow peak to the eastward, the morning star 
Slowly its light 


hangs like a silver lamp. 


| grows paler. Slowly the mountain peaks 
' grow sharper and more silver-clear against 
|the sky. Nowlook! The highest of them 
has caught a faint rosy light—the palest 
possible blush stealing over the virgin snow. 
Now it spreads to» another, and another ; 
very softly it steals down the snowy slopes, 
brightening into» richer rose-colour. And 
now, look! The loftiest peak is tipped with 
golden fire, while above it the morning star 
has vanished Whatdoes it mean? It means 
thatthe ‘mountain tops have caught the 
beams of the morning sun, while the valleys 
still lie sleeping in mist and shadow; and 
they seem to be calling to one another, and 
to’ the sleeping ‘valleys, “‘He is coming! 
The sun is coming! We can see him!” 
and to be singing a solemn morning hymn of 
praise to God. 

Well, would not sunset among these moun- 
tains be as beautiful ? “Perhaps so; but with 
this difference. The beauty of sunset is a 
| fading, dying beauty. The beauty of sunrise 
| is a growing, living beauty. It is full of hope. 
It says, “ Awake! arise! The new day is 
begun.” The flowers open their cups as if 
to welcome and adorn the new day. The 
| birds greet it with songs as joyous as if it 
| were the first summer morning they have 
ever seen. The trees, hundreds of years 
old, the pastures, which clothed the _hill- 
sides when the seeds from which these pines 
| sprung had not yet ripened, the everlasting 
| mountains themselves, all look fresh, as if 
God had made them this morning. The 
day is before us, the long, glorious summer 
|day. What may we not do in it? 
| Presto! It has vanished—mountains and 
| all. It was but a dream sunrise. My seven- 
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leagued boots have suddenly slipped off. 
Those Swiss mountains and valleys are far, 
far away ; and here I sit, alone in my study, 
talking to my little friends, most of whom 
are far away also; most of whom I shall 
never see till their life-journey is finished as 
well as mine, and we meet (as I hope) in 
that Better Country where the sun shall no 
more be our light by day, but the Lord shall 
be our everlasting light. But why did I ask 
you to look with me at this lovely sight—or 
to fancy you were looking at it? Because I 
wished the very mountain tops to say some- 
thing to you about your own life, and to be 
like picture-echoes of the voice of heavenly 
wisdom, which says, “ They that seek me 
early shall find me.” 

Little friends! with you, too, it is early morn- 
ing, the morning of life. For some of you 
there is to be a long day of life ; for others 
only a short one. But I want it to be a bright, 
happy, prosperous, useful, blessed life, whe- 
ther short or long. And the way to have it so | 
is to begin it in the sweet morning light of 
God’s favour and loving-kindness, and in the 
love of Him who:says, “Iam the bright and | 
morning star.” “Some persons are brought 
to know and love God after they are grown 
up. Their lives are like those valleys which | 
are shrouded in mist through the morning 
hours, and into which the sun cannot shine 
till he is high in mid heaven. A few are | 
converted when they have grown old. Their | 
lives are like dim caverns fronting the north- 
west, that never catch a glint of sunlight till 
just before sunset. But I would have your 
lives like the mountain tops that lift up their 
heads to heaven and catch the first sun- 
beams. When the dew is on the ground 
and the lark is in the air is the time to begin 
a long day’s march. And there is no happi- 
ness like that of beginning the journey of 
life with God, hand in hand with the Lord 
Jesus, once Himself a child. 

Early one autumn morning our Saviour 
was walking in the great court of the Temple, 
perhaps in the great eastern colonnade. I 
fancy the sun was just rising over the Mount 
of Olives, shooting level beams of dazzling 
splendour upon the snowy marble front and 
golden roof and spires of the Temple itself, | 
when Jesus, turning to the multitude who 
came early in the morning to hear Him, 
said, “I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” 

I am often reminded of two beautiful 
pictures which I saw last summer. One | 


| 


| storm. 


has lost all her masts and sails in a dreadful 
Only the broken stumps of the 
masts are left. On the deck are two poor 
sailors, who look nearly dead with hunger and 
cold. One lies unable to stir. The other 
kneels, and waves a ragged shirt (or some- 
thing of the sort), as a signal of distress, for 
there is a ship in sight, which has stopped 
in full sail. And see! a boat, with half-a- 
dozen strong, brave sailors, is pulling straight 
for the wreck, to rescue the poor men, just 
when hope seemed gone. In the other 
picture you see three children shut in by 
the tide on the sea-shore. They have 
climbed up as high as they can into a little 
nook among the rocks. The huge waves 
are rushing and foaming, as if trying to get 
at them in their refuge. But there is “help 
at hand.” A brave coast-guardsman has seen 





the children, and is shouting to them from 
the top of the cliff that he will save them. 
You see both pictures have the same idea 
of being rescued or saved from great danger. 
But as I looked at them I thought, “The 
sailors will be saved; but perhaps their 
voyage of life is nearly finished. Perhaps 
they have but a very few years to live. But 
if the children are saved, it may be for long, 
happy, useful lives. I should like to save 
the poor, starved, weather-beaten sailors ; 
but I would rather save the children.” 
Even so the Lord Jesus wishes to save 
you now, while you are young. God calls 
you. Will you not answer, “O God, thou 


| art my God! early will I seek thee” ? 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson : Stat. iv. 17—25- Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 


We read a great deal in the Bible about 
REPENTANCE. When the Lord spoke to Job 
out of the whirlwind, Job said, “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee” (that is, Job felt 
God so near that he felt as if he could see 
Him); “ wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” When God 


sent Jonah to the wicked city of Nineveh, | 


the king and the people repented at Jonah’s 


preaching. When John the Baptist preached | 


to the Jews, he said, “ Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Our Lord 
Jesus began His preaching with the same 
message. When He sent forth His apostles 
“they went out and preached that men 
should repent.” The Apostle Paul tells us 
that what he taught, both to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, was “repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” * 

Can you tell what this word repentance 
means? I think I hear one little voice say, 
“ Changing our mind ;” and another, “ Beng 
sorry for what we have done.” Very good. 
Never be afraid to answer questions. Both 
answers are right. The Bible says, ‘‘God is 
not a man, that He should repent ;” that is, 
God never changes His mind, because He 
always‘ knows everything beforehand, and 
does what is best. In the parable of the 
two sons whose father bade them go into 


his vineyard, we read that one of them said, | 
“J will not: but afterward he repented and | 


went.” He changed his mind, and was sorry 
he had answered his father so undutifully. 
But repentance means more than this, 
When Charles Kingsley, who afterwards 
grew up to be a good and wise man, was a 
little boy, he was one day very naughty, and 
said some very rude words to his mother. 


Soon afterwards he came to his nurse crying | 


bitterly, and asked to be taken up to his 


room. ‘The housemaid tried to comfort him, | 


by telling him his mother would be sure to 
forgive him. “ Oh,” said little Charlie, “she 
has forgiven me. It isn’t mamma’s forgive- 
ness I want, but God’s.” Now that was real 
repentance. You see, he not only changed 
his mind, and felt deeply sorry for what 
he had done; but he was sorry for having 
sinned against God, who has said, “ Ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother.” He 
could not be happy till he had asked God 





* Job xlii. 5; Matt. xii. 41, iii. 2, iv. 17; Mark vi. 12; Acts 
XX. 21. 


to forgive him. And you may be sure that 
as soon as he asked, God forgave him ; be- 
cause God has given His Beloved Son to die 
for us, on purpose that He may be able to 
forgive all who repent. 

St. John says, “If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 
You have very likely read or heard that 
beautiful story about the great George Wash- 
ington when he was a little boy. His father 
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had a young cherry tree in his garden, which 
he valued greatly. One day he was much 
grieved and displeased to find his favourite 
| tree marked as if with many blows from a 
hatchet, so that its beauty was spoiled, 
and he feared it would die. He asked the 
gardener and every one about the place who 
could have done this wanton mischief. Then 
little George came forward and said, “I did 
it, father, with my new hatchet that you gave 
me.” His father embraced him, and said, 
“My brave boy, I would rather have every 
tree in my garden killed than that you should 
| be afraid to tell the truth.” Now, if little 
George had run away when he heard his 
father asking about the tree, though he 
might have been ever so sorry and angry 
with himself in secret for what he had done, 
that would not have been the right sort of 
repentance. He confessed his fault, bravely 
ready to bear any punishment his father 
might think he deserved; and because he 
did so, his father freely forgave him. So 
you see repentance and confession must go 
together. 
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When the people who heard John the | 
Baptist preach repented, they were baptized, | 
“‘ confessing their sins.” ‘This does not mean 
that they confessed secretly to John, as Roman 
Catholics confess to their priests. They con- 
fessed openly, not only to John but to every- 
body, that they were sinners ; but they con- 
essed their sins to God. We are to confess 
our faults to one another—the faults we 
have committed against others—and forgive 
one another. But God alone can forgive 
sin. 

Our Lord Jesus says a very wonderful 
thing about repentance. He says that there 
is joy in heaven in the presence of the angels 
of God “over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
who need no repentance.” Does this mean | 
that it is better to sin and repent than not to 
sin? Our Lord cannot mean that. What | 
does He mean? Well, suppose that aj} 
mother who has a number of children comes 
home one evening, and when she asks 
“Where is little Tom?” no one can tell. 
Everybody thought he was with somebody 
else. He went out to play, or on some 
errand, and has never come in. When the 
father comes in, the mother says, “What 
shall we do? Little Tom is lost!” They 
search everywhere ; they inquire of all their 
neighbours, but in vain. Night comes on, 
but the father and mother cannot go to bed. 
Every time they hear footsteps or wheels in 
the road they think perhaps their little son is 
being brought home drowned, or run over 
and killed. Next morning, some kind people 
who found the little boy wandering in the 
streets and have taken care of him, bring 
him safe home. What joy there is over 
him! And suppose one of the other 
children should say, “ Mother, why do you 
kiss little Tom so, and cry over him? You 
don’t do so to us!” Their mother would 
say, “ Because he was lost.” She loves all 
her children alike ; but she rejoices over the 
lost one who is found. So the angels rejoice 
over the sinner who repents, because “he was 
lost and is found.” But the mother does not 
wish to lose her other children, that she may 
have the joy of finding them. 

But are there any “just persons who need 
no repentance”? Do not real Christians 
sin? Yes; “in many things we all offend,” 
and we ought to repent of every sin. But 
that is different from the repentance of a 
sinner when he first turns to God, and be- 
lieves on the Lord Jesus, and seeks to be 
forgiven. A real Christian is like a traveller 








who is in the right road. He may stumble, 


or even fall, or step aside, or turn back a few 
steps ; all this hinders him. He must walk 
more carefully, and keep forward, if he is to 
get to his journey’s end. But the sinner who 
has not repented is like a man in the wrong 
road. Every step he goes further wrong. He 
needs to turn back and get into the right road. 
How is he to do this? How is any one to 
repent aright? You can find the answer in 
two beautiful texts: Acts v. 31; Ezekiel 
XXXVI. 26. 
THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: ‘“There’s a friend for little children.” 
Lesson: John xiii. r—10, 33—36. Concluding Hymn: 
‘* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

Have you not sometimes wished it were 
possible to see some of the wonderful scenes 
described in the Bible just as they really 
happened—as you would have seen them if 
you had been alive then, and had been 
there? If this were possible, which would 
you choose to see? For instance, which of 
these two would you have best liked to wit- 
ness—the Giving of the Law at Mount 
Sinai, or the preaching of Our Saviour’s 
Sermon on the Mount? Certainly, they are 
wonderfully different. Try, first, to picture 
to yourself that terrible mountain of Sinai, 
with its top wrapped in black thunder-clouds, 
and its steep rugged sides rising above the 
grassy desert plain like huge ramparts and 
towers. If any one drew near enough to its 
rocky foot to touch it, he must die. From 
the midst of the clouds a mighty column of 
flame shoots up into the sky, as if the whole 
mountain were one enormous furnace. Light- 
nings flash, and thunder roars. Louder still 
peals the sound of the trumpet, “ waxing 
louder and louder,’—as though all the 
trumpets in the world joined in one blast. 
And then, when the trumpet and the thunders 
cease, comes that yet more awful VoIcE, at 
which every one in the great host of Israel 
trembles, which says, “I am the Lorp thy 
God.” ‘And so terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, ‘I exceedingly fear and quake.’” 

Now think of the other picture. Here, 
instead of the stern, desolate mountains 
of Horeb, are the green hills of Galilee, 
looking down upon the blue lake. All seems 
full of peace and gentleness. Beneath the 
calm bright summer sky the birds are sing- 
ing and hopping among the bushes. Lilies 
bloom on the green turf. Instead of hundreds 
of thousands of warriors, with their princes 
and captains, here are a few disciples, with 
hardly a rabbi or a rich man among them, 
and a crowd, mostly of poor and rather rough 
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| people, who have followed them up the 
mountain side, in quest of Jesus. And here 
tis Jesus, sitting in their midst, speaking, in a 
| voice of gentle majesty, words that seem'to 
| drop as the rain and distil as the dew. It 
' was death to touch Mount Sinai; it is life 
'and healing to touch even the hem of the 
| garment of Jesus. 
| St. Paul tells us, that though the giving of 
| the law was so glorious, yet the preaching of 
| the gospel ismore glorious.* And if I might 
| have my choice, I would rather have stood 
— Peter and John when the Lord was 





preaching His Sermon on the Mount, than 
with Moses and his Israelites before Mount 
Sinai. Doyouaskwhy? Formany reasons, 
some of which you may understand better 
when you are older. But especially for these 
two. First, because the law of the Ten 
Commandments—except the command about 
the Sabbath, and the commandment with 
promise—tells us what we must not do; but 
the Lord Jesus tells us what we are to do. 
And, secondly, because if you had listened 
to the law from Sinai, you might have felt 
how sinful and weak you were, but would 
have gained no strength to keep the law ; but 
if you had come as a true disciple to the 
Lord Jesus, He would have taught you how 
to obey His commands. The law is like a 
path or road, with a wall on either side to 
keep you from wandering out of the way. 
But neither the road nor the walls can give 
you strength if you are weary, or courage if 
you are afraid, to go one step forward. But 
the Lord Jesus is like a guide who takes 
your hand in His and leads you ; in whose 
company you fear no danger, and who will 
even carry you over the very rough places. 





* 2 Cor. iii. 6—11. 
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“Without Me,” He says, “ye can do no- 
thing.” 

Does the Sermon on the Mount, then, 
give us an easier law to obey than the Ten 
Commandments? Is the law of Jesus less 
strict and holy and difficult to keep than the 
law of Moses? No! Quite the reverse. 
And this is just what I want you to take 
special notice of. What is the law which our 
Saviour lays down for us in His Sermon on the 
Mount? Itis this: “ BE YE‘PERFECT, EVEN 
AS YOUR FATHER IN HEAVEN IS PERFECT.” 
' Perfect! Who is perfect? Was Peter? 
| No; for he denied his Lord. Were John 
| and James perfect? No; for they coveted 





- | the chief places, and wanted to call down 


| fire from heaven to punish unbelievers. Was 
Paul perfect? No; for he says himself, 
“ Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect.” Is the best Christian 
on earth perfect? No; for the holiest people 
are always the humblest, and see faults in 
themselves even when no one elsecan. Some 
times, indeed, the Bible speaks of good men 
as “perfect ”"—Noah, for instance, and Job. 
But this means, perfectly sincere, honest, and 
upright, which we can be. Our Lord says, 
“ perfect as your Father who is in heaven is 
perfect ”—which we cannot be. Now, then, 
you see, comes this very puzzling question: 
How could our Lord Jesus give us a com- 
mand which He knew we could not fulfil ? 
Well, let us see if we can find an answer 
to this question; not I by myself, but you 
and I together. Suppose you are going to 
learn archery. A bow and some arrows are 
given you; you are shown how to hold the 
bow and fit the arrow on the string; and you 
are set at a proper distance in front of the 
target, which has black and red rings painted 
on it, and asmall circle of gold in the middle. 
You have to hit the target. But you can’t. 
Your first arrow goes only half-way. Several 
others fall short. Then you pull the string 
with might and main, and lo! your arrow 
goes clean over the target. Some fall on the 
right hand; some on the left. At last, to 
your great joy, one arrow sticks in the edge 
of the target. Then some one who is a per- 
fect archer takes your bow, and sends’ an 
arrow in a moment right into the centre of 
the gold. “There,” he says, ‘that is what 
you have to do.” “But I can’t! I can’t 
even hit the target once in-fifty shots ; how 
much less can I hit the gold centre of it!” 
“Never mind,” your teacher says. “I know 
you cannot do it yet; but that is what you 
must aim at. You must never be contented 
as long as you miss the mark, and you will 
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never be a perfect archer till you can put 
your arrow into the gold at every shot.” 

He would be a very bad teacher if he were 
to tell you that it is no matter whether you 
hit the mark or no; or that it is no use to 
try, because you cannot succeed ; or if he let 
you walk up to the target and stick your 


arrow into it with your hand. ‘That you find 
it so hard, nay, impossible, is the very reason 
for persevering till you find it easy. 

Now I think you can see the meaning of 
this. The Lord Jesus cannot set up any 
easier mark than this: “ Be perfect as your 
Father who is in heaven is_ perfect.” 
desires His children to be not only a little 
like Him, but to bear His perfect likeness. 
Jesus Christ was perfectly like God, that is, 
in what we call character: goodness, holi- 
ness, truth, patience, justice, and love. ‘“ He 
that hath seen Me,” He says, “hath seen 
the Father.” And His disciples are to be 
like Him. Most of us are very poor imita- 
tions. The best Christians are but imperfect 
copies. But He will not have us content 
with anything short of perfection. Often 
though we may miss the mark, we must go 
on aiming at it. And the best is, He is 
always at our side, to help us if we ask Him. 

Shall we ever get our arrow into the gold ? 
Shall we ever be perfect? Yes; if we are 
His. “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be ; but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.” 


God } 
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FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “TI would be like an angel.” Lesson: 
Luke xvii. r—19, Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

When King Jehoshaphat appointed judges 
in all the cities of Judah, and a high court 
of justice in Jerusalem, he gave the judges a 
charge, telling them that they were to judge 
“not for man, but for the Lord.” Therefore 
they were to judge justly, without fear or 
favour. And he finished his charge with 
these words: “ DEAL COURAGEOUSLY, AND 
THE LORD SHALL BE WITH THE GOOD.” 

Jehoshaphat was a mighty king, and he 
spoke these words to those great and learned 
men who were chosen to be judges and 
rulers. But God’s word is meant not only 
for kings and great or learned men, it is 
meant for children too. I do not mean that 
every part of the Bible is meant for every- 
body ; for some parts are much too difficult 
for you at present to understand. But I 
wish to show you that these words of King 
Jehoshaphat contain a message for you: 
* Deal courageously, and the Lorp shall be 


' with the good.” 


First of all, what is meant by “the good?” 
What ought we to understand by @ good man 
or a good thing? Our Lord Jesus says, 
“None is good but one, that is God.” But 
He also says that “a good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good.” So that there are good men 


'who have a treasure of goodness in their 
| hearts, and can bring out of it good words 


and good deeds. How, then, can it be true 
that God alone is good? Because God 
alone has all goodness IN HIMSELF, and of 
His own. Our goodness is not our own; 
it comes from Him. Our knowledge of 
what is good comes from Him. Our love 
of what is good, and hatred of what is evil, 
come from Him. Our strength to do good, 
and courage to speak truth and practise 
right, must come from Him. All good is 
God’s gift. 

So you see that good things are things 
which God approves and loves. Good 
words and actions are those which are 
pleasing to God, and which He gives us 
grace to speak and do. And a good man, 
or woman, or child, is one who tries to 
please God, to love and fear and obey Him, 
and to be like His beloved Son our Saviour. 

One good thing which we ought to ask 
God to give us is true couRAGE. King Jeho- 
shaphat knew that his judges would often 
need a great deal of this. Sometimes they 


| would have to give sentence against a rich 
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man who had many powerful friends, and 
they would need great courage not to fear 
the anger of the rich man and his friends, or 
their revenge. Sometimes they might have 
to condemn a poor man, and then they would 
need courage not to be afraid of people say- 
ing that they were favouring the rich and 
oppressing the poor. Sometimes they would 
know that a great many people would find 
fault with their judgment and say it was 
unjust; and it would need much courage 
always to judge right, whether people liked 
it or not. 

There are different sorts of courage. The 
soldier needs courage to go into battle, or to 
stand firm at his post when bullets are flying 
about him. The sailor-boy needs courage 
to climb the mast, and help take in a sail 
when the ship is rocking to and fro in a 
storm. The collier needs courage to go 
down into the deep dark pit, where his life is 
often in danger from fire-damp, or choke- 
damp, or water. The horseman needs cou- 
rage to ride a spirited horse across country 
over hedge and ditch. And perhaps the 
sailor would be afraid to go down into the 
coal-pit, and the collier would be afraid to 
climb the mast, or even stand on deck in a 
tempest. And perhaps both of them would 
be afraid to ride side by side with the bold 
horseman, or to rush into a burning house 
to save a child from the flames. 

You can easily see that these people need 
a good deal of courage ; and, also, that a per- 
son may be courageous against one sort of 
danger, and yet afraid of something else. I 
knew a brave soldier who said that he was 
not afraid to march up to the cannon’s mouth, 
but he was afraid to stand up and make a 
short speech at a public meeting—very much 
afraid indeed ! 

It would be a great mistake to think that 
courage can be shown only in great things, or 
by grown-up people. Great courage may 
often be shown in little things; and little 
people—boys and girls—may “ deal courage- 
ously.” Have not you sometimes seen a little 
boy with a thorn in his finger, which gives 
him a good deal of pain, and will go on 
paining him, unless it is taken out? His 
mother says to him, ‘‘ Come here, and let me 
take it out with the point of my needle.” But 
perhaps he is afraid. He cannot summon 
courage to let his mother take the thorn out, 
and so it goes on paining him. ‘The prick of 
the needle would be a very little pain, and 
the thorn would soon be out. But you see 
it needs courage to hold out his finger and 
stand quite still to have it done. 








It needs courage to do anything disagree- 
able just because we know we ought to do it; 
for instance, to jump out of bed on a cold 
dark winter morning directly you are called ; 
or to speak the truth manfully when you ex- 
pect it will get you into trouble, as George 
Washington did about the cherry tree. And 
I will tell you what takes a good deal of 
courage. It takes a great deal of true 
courage—either for children or grown-up 
people—to stand being laughed at, and to 
persevere in doing what we know to be right, 
even if we stand alone. 

A young lad left his home, where he had 
always been taught to pray to God night and 
morning, and went as an apprentice into a 
house of business where there were a number 
of shopmen and apprentices. Instead of his 
own cosy little bedroom, he found he had to 
sleep in the same room with five or six other 
lads. The first night he knelt down by his 
bedside to say his prayers as usual. Imme- 
diately every one else in the room began 
mocking and laughing at him. Some said 
foolish things to make him laugh, and some 
called him names, and some began to sing 
noisy and silly songs. The poor boy’s courage 
failed him. The next night he thought he 
would say his prayers in bed ; and I am afraid 
he soon left off praying at all. But after 
a while another lad came as an apprentice, 
who had to sleep in the same room. He 
also knelt down by his bedside, and was 
jeered at and persecuted just as the first lad 
had been; but he dealt courageously. He 
did just the same the second night, and the 
third night. Then his fellow-apprentice felt 
how wrong he had been to be ashamed of 
prayer, and he took courage, and also knelt 
by his bed as he used to do at home. And 
what did the others do? Perhaps at first they 
laughed all the louder. But they knew these 
two boys were doing right. They could not 
help respecting them. After a few nights 
everybody was quiet, and I believe several, 
if not all, of those careless, foolish lads began 
to pray also. 

Now, what was the secret of that lad’s 
courage? Zhe Lord was with him; and he 
knew it, because he was doing what was good 
—pleasing to God, good to himself, and a 
good example to others. This is the secret 
of true courage—to stick to what is right, 
and to be sure that the Lord Jesus is at our 
side, as He was with Paul before Nero. 
(2 Tim. iv. 16, 17.) “So that we may 
boldly say, The Lord is my helper, and I 
will not fear what man shall do unto me.” | 





(Heb. xiii. 6.) 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE WAR CLOUD. 


HE past month has been one of many anxieties 
and fears. We have seemed to be on the very 
brink of the terrible abyss of war, and it is too soon 
to say that the danger has yet passed away. The 


clouds upon the political horizon are still black and | 
threatening, although as we write we rejoice to hear | 


that some fresh gleams of hope are to be discerned. 
Russia assumed a position with respect to the pro- 
posed Congress of Powers on the Eastern Question, 


which was considered by the majority of our Govern- | 


ment to necessitate the refusal of England to take 
part in such a Congress. Orders were immediately 
issued for military and naval preparations, which 
seemed to indicate that the next step would be the 
drawing of the sword. Lord Derby felt that he could 
no longer remain in a Ministry whose policy he be- 
lieved unnecessarily to imperil the maintenance of 
peace between this country and Russia, and he ac- 
cordingly resigned his office as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. By the loss of Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby the advocates of war in the Government have 
gained a little and lost much—they have gained unity 
among themselves, they have lost much of the con- 
fidence of the friends of peace. The immediate future 
is extremely uncertain, at least so far as human judg- 
ment is able to penetrate. For many years there has 
not been a moment in which the earnest prayers of 
Christian people that the spirit of Christianity may 
prevail, and that this country may be preserved in 
peace, were more urgently called for. Surely the 
issues which have arisen with regard {to this con- 
fessedly difficult Eastern Question can be settled in 
a manner consistent both with honour and justice, 
without resort to the savage and brutal arbitrament 
of war! It is for the Christian Church to maintain 
this convicticn, and to plead on this behalf with God 
and man until the present suspense shall be at an end. 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘“ EURYDICE.” 


On the afternoon of Sunday, the 24th day of March, 
we sat, with a happy little family group, in a room 


the windows of which command a fine sweep of | 


horizon towards the west. Sitting quietly there, we 
noticed the remarkably sudden change which took 
place in the face of the sky and the condition of the 
atmosphere. Within an hour after our having 
walked round the garden, enjoying the warm sun- 
shine and admiring many tokens that the spring had 
come once more, with its fulness of life and beauty, 
the wind was moaning round the gables and rushing 
furiously past, a dull grey curtain covered the heavens, 


a black cloud seemed to spread itself in every direc- | 


tion, and a heavy fall of snow was whirling in blind- 
ing eddies across the landscape. It was a strange, 
almost startling transformation, and no doubt in 


| many homes the occurrence suggested, as it did in 
| the circle of which we formed a part, some words of 
sympathetic remembrance of “the poor sailors.” 
| The next morning we found that the words spoken 

had had a special aptness and application which had 

not been intended at the moment; for it was in that 

sudden and brief but terrible gale that the Zurydice 

went down. The whole country was shocked by this 
| painful event, in which so many tragic and pathetic 
elements were combined. The vessel was an old- 
fashioned one which belonged to the royal navy, and 
had been specially appropriated to the purpose of 
| giving lads and young men, who had passed through 
some years of training on ships at anchorage, a 
cruise in open waters in order to complete their course 
of preparation for the naval service. The Zurydice 
had been out to the West Indies, having started in 
November last. All had gone well, and with three 
hundred and sixty souls on board, the vessel was 
within an hour or two of home. Spithead was in 
sight, and we can well imagine how many hearts, 
both on the ship and on shore, were beating high 
with eagerness and hope. Crowding all sail, that the 
port might be reached before the sun went down, the 
vessel was passing a well-known point on the Isle of 
Wight, and the passengers and crew must have been 
able to distinguish the people walking on the Downs 
and watching their course. Suddenly, however, as 
the ship passed the shelter afforded by a great head- 
land, she was caught by the driving storm, and in a 
moment was capsized, and went down with all on 
board. Three only of the crew were picked up, and 
one of these died of exposure to the terrible cold 
before he could be brought to land. We have all 
felt the thrill of pain and sympathy which the sad 
tidings created throughout the country, and probably 
fora moment at least the words, ‘‘In the midst of 
life we are in death,”’ flashed upon us with a new im- 
pression of their truth, When so many lives, most 
of them in the first flush of early manhood, are thus 
suddenly cut off, it seems as if little can be said which 
the event itself does not say in tones which all can 
hear, and which the dullest can understand. The 
commander was Captain Hare, one of the family who 
are so well known to many by the “‘ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life.” He had been chosen because of his 
special fitness in every way for the task of wisely 
dealing with the young lads under training, and the 
officers under him were picked men, The captain 
and officers had a high reputation for good seaman- 
ship, and now that all are gone it is right that we 
| should shrink from reflections upon the want of pru- 
| dence which the loss of the vessel under such circum- 
| stances seems to imply. For the sake of others, 
| however, it will not do too readily to pronounce such 
| an occurrence “unaccountable.” We may all rightly 
' and confidently assume that there was no wilful dere- 
( liction of duty, but there seems to have been a 
[ omen forgetfulness of perils and risks which 
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nevertheless were close at hand. And in the order 
of things here, we find abundant examples to teach us 
how stern is the retribution which falls upon those 
whose momentary forgetfulness places them within 
the grasp of violated law. But over these natural 
laws, and over even these human infirmities and for- 
getfulnesses, there is, we may still believe and to 
some extent discern, a Divine care and tenderness, a 
fatherly consideration of all the circumstances of 
human history and destiny, which is not laid aside 
even in the permission of heartrending disaster. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


The formation and growth during recent years of a 
National Agricultural Labourer’s Union, for pro- 
moting the economical and social welfare of this 
class of the community and for securing the free 
exercise of their rights as citizens, is one of the most 
interesting and encouraging of the social movements 
of our time. We do not venture to say that the 


| action of this body has been invariably wise, or that 





; men. 


it has always been guided and represented by worthy 
Still less can we say that the measures taken 
under its auspices, which have led among other 
things to a considerable rise in the labourer’s wages 


| in many parts of the country, have been altogether 





without inconveniences and drawbacks. Times of 
movement and change always involve a certain 
measure of unpleasant consequence, and many voices 
will be ready to exclaim against those who disturb 
the existing order of things. But people who can 
look broadly and impartially at the course of events 
must rejoice in the elevation and progress of those 
who occupy perhaps the humblest place in the social 
scale. It is never well for the community that any 
portion of it should consist of a torpid and inert mass, 
without aspiration and without the vigour which 
comes of intellectual vitality. When the torpid mass 
begins to move, when the downcast look is changed 
for the kindling glance of hope, when mind and will 
begin to assert themselves, and to demand recognition 
among the forces and activities of civilised life, there 
will always be some outcry as if the whole order of 
things was about to be dangerously and injuriously 
disturbed. But when room has been found for the 
play of the newly-awakened energies, when rights 
have been duly acknowledged, and wholesome as- 
pirations sympathetically honoured, the entire social 
system derives benefit from the result. It can never 
be for the benefit of the nation as a whole that the 
agricultural labourer should remain what he has been, 
to too large an extent in the past, a poor, ill-paid, ill- 
fed, cringing, dependent creature, whose life was 
restricted within the narrowest possible range. 


gain. 


remarkable natural gifts and simplicity of character 
have won general confidence. He is, as is well 
known, a man of sterling religious principle, and 





A 

nation has no possession so valuable as its own man- 
hood and womanhood, and all that is done really to | 
raise and improve this is a distinct, an incalculable - 
In Mr. Joseph Arch the members of the | 
Agricultural Union have a noble leader, whose | 


a lay preacher among the Primitive Methodists. 
His influence is, we believe, of the best kind, 
rousing the manly spirit of the class to which 
he belongs—the agricultural labourers—and at the 
same time not forgetting the claims of virtue and of 
charity, or those Divine privileges and responsibili- 
ties which dignify even the lowliest earthly lot when 
they are grasped and recognised. We notice that 
among the most recent acts of the Agricultural 
Union is the adoption of a plan for the purchase of 
a farm of one hundred and forty acres, in Lincoln- 
shire, to be managed on the co-operative system. 
The capital is to be raised by £1 shares, to the num- 
ber of 1,500. This may seem a small and almost 
contemptible enterprise to those familiar with the 
great schemes of modern commercial life, or with the 
resources of great landowners and farmers. But the 
significance of this enterprise is not to be estimated 
by such comparisons. The possibility of an under- 
taking like this is a striking sign of the change which 
even the last twenty-five years have witnessed in the 
condition of the English labourer. This little co- 
operative farm will be a school in which many valu- 
able lessons will be learned, some of them, it may be, 
saddening and disappointing, but all useful in their 
tendency, correcting false hopes, and strengthening 
and developing a wholesome self-reliance, and giving 
a larger range of interest and purpose to life. 


THE NEEDS OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Among the great hospitals of the metropolis, that 
known as the London Hospital is one which has a 
special claim to the consideration of benevolent 
people. It is situated in the midst of the dense 
population, consisting chiefly of the working classes 
and the very poor, of the East of London. It pro- 
vides beds for seven hundred and ninety patients, 
and has a large medical staff. Its resources, how- 
ever, are always taxed to the utmost. The people 
around are very largely engaged in occupations which 
involve considerable risk of accident, and upwards 
of twelve thousand accident cases were surgically 
treated during the course of last year. The patients 
who find refuge and medical assistance within these 
walls are chiefly those who have no adequate accom- 
modation in times of sickness in their close, small, 
and crowded dwellings, and the hospital is to them 
a boon of inestimable value. It is stated also, and 
the fact is of pathetic significance, that this is the 
largest children’s hospital in London. The poor 
little denizens of dark courts and squalid rooms, ill 
fed and left very much to themselves, often sicken 
and pine in homes which are rarely brightened, 
literally or metaphorically, by sunshine, and many 
others of them, running about in the heedless activity 
of childhood, meet with painful accidents. The one 
resource, in perhaps ninety-rine cases out of a 
hundred, is to take the little sufferer to the hospital, 
and so the children’s wards are constantly full. The 
cost of keeping up this large institution is no less 
than £44,000 a year; and immense as this outlay 
seems, there is unimpeachable evidence to show that 
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the administration is strictly careful and economical. 
Towards this annual outlay there is an endowment 
of rather more than £14,000 a year, leaving more 
than £30,000 to be provided by voluntary subscription. 
We can scarcely wonder that some difficulty should 
be found even in such a wealthy city as London in 
getting a sufficient stream of pecuniary gifts to flow 
steadily from yearto year in this particular channel. 
Just lately the difficulty has been felt painfully, and 
the Governors of the Hospital have been compelled 


' to state that unless the exchequer were speedily re- 


plenished they would be compelled to reduce their 
expenses by closing four hundred of the beds. We 
rejoice to see that some staunch and influential friends 
of the Hospital have stepped forward and are making 
a vigorous effort to prevent such a calamity. A 
meeting was lately held at the Mansion House, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, at which a 
scheme was set on foot for providing a substantial 
contribution towards the required income for the next 
five years. Two promises of £1,000 a year each for 
that period were given, and many other munificent 
gifts. But the task of getting together the amount 
actually required will be an anxious and laborious one. 
In such cases the organization of a system for collect- 
ing a vast number of small contributions is always 
desirable, although such organizations are necessarily 
costly. We doubt not that much might be done in 
this direction. In some way we trust that means 
will be forthcoming, for the work of our Hospitals is 
emphatically a Christian work; it is one mode of 
carrying on an important part of that work of mercy 
which our Blessed Lord inaugurated when He was 
upon the earth, and went about “ healing all mannet 
of sickness and diseases.” 


SPIRITUALISTIC PHENOMENA, 


We have no means of knowing whether the belief 
in spiritualism is actually on the increase in this 
country or net. We have, indeed, seen very positive 
and sweeping assertions to the effect that “‘among 
the higher classes” this belief is rapidly spreading 
and has already obtained a strong hold. But not- 
withstanding the air of superior information generally 
assumed by persons who make such statements, they 
may well be accepted with considerable reserve, until 
those who make them give special proof of the 
knowledge and judgment which they no doubt 
imagine themselves to possess, It is certain, how- 
ever, that a very large number of people do believe 
in the genuineness of modern spiritualistic pheno- 
mena, and suppose that some important aids to our 
faith and additions to our knowledge are to be 
derived from this source. This has been indicated 


of late by pamphlets, newspaper articles and corres- | 


pondence. Although the spiritualist’s “facts ”’ are in 


many instances very curious, whether they are regarded | 


as hallucinations, deceptions, or realities, and have not 
yet received explanation, so far as we know, of an 
absolutely satisfactory kind, we confess that we can- 
not understand how the manifestations described can 
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afford, as they are said to do, any real satisfaction to 
those who witness them, still less how they can be 
looked upon as supplementing the evidence afforded 
by the Gospel of *‘ life and immortality,’’ as Christ’s gift 
to the world. Our own feeling is expressed by a 
well-known literary friend, in a letter recently re- 
ceived by us, who says: ‘At best it is a scragg 
gospel, with really nothing to say worth hearing ; and 
at worst it is detestable quackery.”” To us it seems 
that the faith which requires such evidence as spiritu- 
alism supplies of the existence of human spirits in a 
disembodied state must be generally of a singularly 
feeble sort, when not absolute unbelief. It is in the 
position of a man to whom a candle is of use at noon- 
day—* sitting in darkness ’’—which we understand is 
a fair description of the frequenters of the séances. 
The breaking off of all direct intercourse of a con- 
scious kind between the inhabitants of the world and 
he great multitude which has departed hence, is one 
of the mysteries of our life, which, however, is at 
least consistent with a lofty conception of the state 
of the dead; but if we were to accept most of the 
‘manifestations ” supposed to be made through the 
agency of modern spiritualistic “‘mediums” as ge- 
nuine, we confess that the mystery would be immea- 
surably increased, and even ordinary respect rendered 
impossible. 

It is to be recognised, however, that there are cir- 
cumstances in human experience which seem to touch 
upon the dim borderland of the supernatural, and 
which it is unwise to attempt summarily to dismiss 
as unworthy of serious attention. That weak and 
ill-instructed persons, with a morbid craving for 
knowledge which they have not the capacity to ac- 


quire, or in the spirit of mere idle curiosity, should 
set themselves to explore these dim regions of uncer- 
tainty, cannot but be injurious, and may be utterly 


disastrous, as hundreds of cases of insanity have | 


But every thoughtful man must sometimes 
wish that the general truths could be got at, which 
underlie the various unexplained phenomena which 
come under occasional observation. But it falls to 
the province of men of science, and not to religious 
men, to investigate what at most appears to be a 
curiosity of the natural world; and we have no doubt 
that the rapid growth of all natural knowledge will 
one day, and that may be soon, clear up what little 
of mystery still baffles ordinary common sense to 
explain, 


proved. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE, 


A measure by which it is proposed to add four 
new sees to the English Episcopate has passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords, and its details 
are now under consideration by a committee, ap- 
pointed according to custom. It is not likely that 
any very serious opposition will be made to the Bill 
in Parliament, although it is not to be expected that 
even within the Established Church itself there 
should be perfect unanimity of feeling and opinion 
with regard tosucha step. By most people, however, 


the proposed measure will be regarded chiefly as a 
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means for increasing the efficiency of the great orga- 
nization which it immediately concerns ; and looking 
at it especially in this light, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who is not in the habit of speaking with 
haste and exaggeration, described the intended in- 
crease of the Episcopate as “one of the greatest 
reforms proposed for the Church of England since 
the Reformation.” As illustrating the practical effect 
of such movements upon the development and exten- 
sion of church work, we are informed that since the 
see of Ripon was separated from York, in 1836, 
the incumbencies have risen in number from two 
hundred and ninety-seven to four hundred and seventy- 
two, and that in the see of Manchester, since its sepa- 
ration from Chester, in 1848, the number of incumben- 
cies has very nearly doubled. The cathedral centres 
of the new bishoprics will be Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Southwell, Wakefield, and Liverpool. The new 
bishops are not to have seats in the House of Lords, 
and no appointments are to be made until a sufficient 
sum is raised in each case to form an endowment 
which will afford an annual stipend of ‘£3,500 a year. 
The argument most strongly urged in favour of this 
multiplication of ecclesiastical authorities is the need 
in the Church of greater “ supervision, organization, 
and discipline,” such as belongs to the office of a 
bishop to exercise. Experience has proved that a 
wise and devoted bishop may do much to arouse 
zeal and to maintain order in his diocese, although 
the complicated legal bearings of a clergyman’s office 
seem to enable him to defy ecclesiastical as well as 
secular authorities with a considerable degree of 
impunity. 


YOUNG MEN AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Professor Rainy has been delivering a course of 
four lectures in London, at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the Theological College of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, which have deservedly attracted 
considerable attention. The subject treated was ‘‘The 
Bible and Criticism,’ and the audience consisted of 
young men connected with Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in London, who were specially invited to be 
present. Nothing could be more admirable than the 
outspoken and at the same time careful manner in 
which Professor Rainy set forth the nature and 
bearings of criticism in its application to the Holy 
Scriptures. He performed his task not in the spirit 
of the mere advocate who has to make out a good 
case for the defence, nor in the spirit of a timid 
alarmist who fears that the superstructure of the 
Christian faith is about to be overthrown. He frankly 
recognised the services which criticism has rendered, 
the help it has given to us in our study of the Bible, 
the light which it has brought to chase away confu- 
sion and ignorance. At the same time his words 


were full of sagacious suggestions for caution and for 
guidance. We are glad to learn that the lectures will 
be published in the form of a small book, for in such 
wise and manly counsels and instructions young men 
will find a safeguard against sceptical objections 





and difficulties which less discriminating utterances, 
although prompted by the best intentions, fail to 


supply. 


THE COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSE MOVEMENT. 


We have lately referred to the work of the Coffee 
Public-House Association in these pages, but we 
return to it again especially to notice a letter on the 
subject from the pen of Miss Florence Nightingale, 
addressed to the Duke of Westminster, President of 
the Association, and published by him, with the 
writer’s consent, in the newspapers. Miss Night- 
ingale writes from the point of view of “an old 
nurse,” who in hospitals has seen multitudes of 
‘“‘young-men patients ” to whom these coffee public- 
houses would be of special value. Writing with that 
noble intensity of sympathy which has done so much 
to make her name beloved all over the world, Miss 
Nightingale says in the course of her letter :— 


«‘ Almost all the unmarried men, and some of the 
married ones (away from their wives to be near their 
work) in these infirmaries tell the same story :— 

«©«T live in a miserable lodging where I am not 
wanted, and may not poke the fire (the definition of 
a comfortable lodging is to be allowed to poke the 
fire) or even sit by the fire. I have nowhere to go to 
but the public-house, nowhere to sit down, often 
nowhere to take my meals. We young men lodgers 
often sleep in one room with two or even three gene- 
rations of the same family, including young women 
and girls, unless, indeed, we can get into the model 
lodging-houses. Coffee-houses might save us, model 
lodging-houses might make model men of us—no- 
thing else would, As it is, here we are, and here we 
shall be, in and out of this same sick-ward, “ every 
man jack of us,”’ till the last time, when we come to 
die in it.’ 

‘‘ This is the story told, with every shade of feeling, 
from tears to desperation or callousness, sometimes 
mixed up with a pitiful love story, sometimes with a 
theft story, or worse, of thousands. 

+ * * * © © 

‘‘ Thousands and tens of thousands will, I am sure, 
bless the Coffee-house Association, especially if it 
could be made to include lodgings. What these men 
want is a place where they can have coffee, read the 
newspapers, and play games (without temptations to 
gambling) ; also a place where they can eat and have 
decent sleeping accommodation.” 


With reference particularly to the last point, the 
Rev. G. P. Davies, the Bible Society’s agent in 
Beilin, writes a most interesting and suggestive state- 
ment of a work in Germany which seems exactly to 
correspond to Miss Nightingale’s idea of what would 
be so useful in England. We give a quotation from 
this letter in our ‘“‘Glances Abroad.” Here we may 
simply add that the Duke of Westminster mentions 
in his note accompanying Miss Nightingale’s letter, 
that “persons contemplating the establishment of 
coffee public-houses, or otherwise interested in this 
movement, may obtain every information on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, at the office, 28, Mount Street, 
London, W., and that contributions may be sent 
there payable to the Treasurer, Mr. F, A. Bevan.” 
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Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN GERMANY. 


Atheism and socialism have more than once joined 
hands in modern times. The Communist outbreak 
in Paris in 1871, with its awful events and issues, was 
the latest example of the disastrous forms in which 
this terrible combination might reveal itself. In the 
great cities of Germany, especially in Berlin and in 
Prussia generally, the same spectral figure seems to 
be asserting its presence, and filling observant men 
with anxiety for the future. Socialistic doctrines 
have been diligently propagated in Germany since 
1860, and with such success that at present there are 


no less than twelve members of the German Parlia- | 


ment sent by this party, representing nearly half a 
million, or one in ten, of the actual voters at parlia- 
mentary elections. On the occasion of the funeral ofa 
Socialist leader in Berlin a few weeks ago, a proces- 
sion of ten thousand persons, upwards of a thousand 
of them being women, followed him to the grave, and 
the opportunity was seized to pour contempt, by 
speech and action, upon every association of the event 
ofasolemn and religious kind. The cemetery in which 
the dead man was buried bears upon its entrance the 
inscription, ‘‘ There is no hereafter, and no meeting 
again.” The entire proceedings were in harmony 
with this dismal creed. There is no doubt that this 
section of the German population forms an exceed- 
ingly dangerous element, which may any day, when 
the opportunity may seern to serve, give rise to some 
frightful tragedy. 
resentment, and a passionate resolution to rectify 
the inequalities of social condition are being nur- 
tured, which are significant of dark experiences to 
come. 

An evil of this kind undoubtedly points to various 
sources in which it has originated and by which it has 
been nurtured, and it must be approached from 
various quarters if it is to be effectually dealt with. 
The problem may well tax the highest energies of the 
politician, of the political economist, of the philan- 
thropist, and, above all, of the Christian. There 


is much to mourn over in the condition of the | 
Church in Germany. Unbelief has done a deadly | 


work there, and one is tempted sometimes to think 
that Christianity has been reduced to a mere shadow 
andaname. But there are gleams of better things, 
and signs of a more hopeful kind. Christianity in 
Germany has been distinguished by the noble prac- 
tical philanthropy which has been exemplified by 
many of its professors, The one man who seems as 
a Christian to compel the respect even of the wild 
Socialists of Berlin, is Dr. Wangeman, a distinguished 
and devoted African missionary. As an example of 
the quiet practical thoughtfulness with which some 
of the German Christians go about their work, we 
may mention the undertaking already alluded to in 
our “Home Notes,” started twenty years ago by 
Professor Perthes of Bonn, in order to meet a want 
something like that which Miss Nightingale wishes 


A discontent, a fierce envy and | 


our Coffee Public-House Associations in England to 
meet. The Rev. G. P. Davies writes to Zhe Times 
as follows : 


‘* Everybody knows that there exists in Germany a 
nomad population of unmarried mechanics—Hand- 
werks-burschen. Formerly this ‘ wandering’ life was 
imposed on them by the !aws of their guilds, and, 
since the breaking-up of the guild system, it has been 
continued as a custom, irrespective of the necessities 
of the labour market. In 1860 the numbers of such 
unmarried wandering mechanics in Prussia alone was 
five hundred and fifty-eight thousand ; at present their 
numbers are supposed to amount to seven hundred 
and thirty thousand. 

«‘ The lodging-houses in which they congregate are 
of the lowest and, morally, often of the very vilest 
description—hotbeds of vice and schools of crime. 
Professor Perthes’ idea was to compete with these 
bad houses by establishing good ones. He called 
them Lodging Homes (Herberge zur Heimath). The 
| first was established in Bonn in 1854. In such a 
home the travelling mechanic can get a bed, break- 
fast, and supper. In the best of them he finds a 
library, newspapers, and may play chess, dominoes, 
and other games. Cards, and anything approaching 
gambling, are rigidly excluded. Spirituous liquors 
are absolutely forbidden, but beer is supplied and 
} smoking allowed. 

‘In 1876—7z.e. in 22 years after the first ‘‘ Home” 
was founded, such homes existed in 98 towns and 
cities. In some cities there are more than one. In 
75 towns where they exist the property of the “lodg- 
ing homes” represents a capital of more than 
£243,000; 85 of these homes had, in 1872, 2,257 
beds for travelling mechanics, and had 471,888 nights’ 
lodging paid for. Besides these beds for ‘‘travellers,”’ 
54 others had beds of a better kind for regular 
boarders. For these beds there were, in the same 
year, 210,637 nights’ lodging paid for. 

‘In many of the homes no dinners are supplied. 
This is a great drawback. "Where the committee and 
managers do not shun the trouble, the result is gene- 
rally satisfactory. In Carlsruhe, in 1875, 21,055 
dinners were served; in Cassel, in 1873, 23,725. 
Carlsruhe has a population of 42,758, and Cassel of 
53,038 souls. Where the supply of dinners is im- 
practicable, a movement has been set on foot for the 
establishment of separate dining-rooms; but the 
examples of Carlsruhe and Cassel show that in mode- 
rate-sized towns the demand is very fair. In larger 
towns, of course, the demand would be much greater, 
| though much must depend on the distance of the 

‘* Home” from the place where the mechanic finds 
work in the case of permanent lodgers. 

‘‘Of 70 lodging-homes concerning which returns 
exist for 1873, 46 were already self-supporting, and 
only 24 required additional benevolent aid. 

‘‘ These institutions have in so far a religious tone 
as the manager (Hawsvater) is selected, not only with 
reference to his secular qualifications, but also with 
regard to his religious character. Family worship, 
morning or evening (often both), is held in the com- 
mon hall. Attendance is not compulsory, and, now 
that the institutions are numerous and the men have 

| got accustomed to it, few avoid attending. Anti- 
religious and immoral books and journals are, of 
course, excluded from the reading-rooms and library. 
It is a testimony to the moral power of these homes 
that the social democrats, whose atheism was recently 
depicted so vividly in Zhe Zimes by your Berlin 
Correspondent, have felt the necessity of originating 
a counter-movement to paralyze the influence thus 

| exercised on the working classes. These homes are 
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increasing at the rate of from six to ten annually. 
Their total number is, as far as my information goes, 
now about 120. 

‘‘In recent years ‘Hospices’ have been attached 
to several of these institutions. These are separate 
from the mechanics’ side of the house; at times, as 
in Berlin, in a separate building. They are quiet 
hotels for the well-to-do classes. They are used by 
pastors and certain classes of laymen who prefer the 
quiet of such an establishment to the luxurious and 
noisy surroundings of hotel life. Ladies travelling 
alone also often use them. These, too, are self-sup- 
porting. 

“‘ Many of these houses have also halls and rooms 
for week evening services, lectures, evening classes, 
&c. , These rooms are rented by the members of the 
various Christian associations.” 


The practical value and suggestiveness of this letter 
is so great that we need not apologize for the length 
of the extract. 

III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE MISSION TO LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA. 





The sad news has been received by the Church 
Missionary Society that two of their agents, Lieute- 
nant Smith and Mr. O’Neill, have been killed by 
natives in the interior of Africa. The result is that 
out of a party of seven, who were sent out about two 
years ago to establish a mission near Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, only one, the Rev. C. T. Wilson, now | 
remains. To the north of Lake Nyanza is the large 
territory called Uganda, which is ruled over by King 
Mtesa. This chief, who is at the head of probably 
the largest negro kingdom in Africa, was introduced 
to the English public some fifteen years ago in the 
pages of Captain Speke’s book of travel, and again | 
occupied a prominent place in Mr. Henry Stanley’s 
account of his African journeyings. Mr. Stanley’s 
letter in the newspaper to which he contributed in the | 
first instance his stories of adventure, described King | 
Mtesa as a monarch of considerable intelligence and 
enlightenment, who had abandoned many cruel prac- 
tices which had been pursued in the earlier part of | 
his career, and who, although through the influence | 
of an Arab teacher he had accepted the Moslem 
faith, was favourably disposed towards Christianity. 
The newspaper correspondent gave a glowing picture 
of the opportunity offered for missionary zeal and 
enterprise under these circumstances, and suggested 
that King Mtesa might eventually prove to be “ the 
Ethelbert of Central Africa.” The description was 
of a kind to fire the imagination, and to kindle the | 
ardour of friends of missionary enterprise, and very | 
speedily it was announced that the Church Missionary | 
Society were prepared to undertake the work of | 
evangelization in this far-distant spot, asum of several | 
thousand pounds having been placed at their disposal | 
for this purpose. Seven volunteers were found, con- 
sisting of clergymen, artisans, and a naval officer. 
Only three of these reached the southern shore of | 
Lake Nyanza—Mr. Wilson, Mr. O’Neill, and Lieu- 
tenant Smith—the rest having fallen victims to the 








| ting to work at the English alphabet. The work | 
having been thus hopefully. begun, Lieutenant Smith 
| returned to the spot at which Mr. O’Neill had been 
| left with a part of the stores, so that the whole party 


hardships and accidents of African travel. Thence 
Mr. Wilson and Lieutenant Smith proceeded in 
a small yacht, which they had taken with them in 
sections, to seek an interview with King Mtesa, of 
Uganda. Mr. O’Neill remained on the southern 
side of the lake with a chief who had received the 
party in a very friendly manner. On their way Mr. 
Wilson and Lieutenant Smith touched at an island in 
the lake, and were assailed by the natives and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Mr. Wilson was wounded, 
and Lieutenant Smith received a blow on the eye 
which nearly blinded him. They arrived at length at 
their destination, and were received with considerable 
cordiality. It was evident, however, that King Mtesa 
very imperfectly understood their errand, and that 
any desire which he had for instruction in Christianity 
was associated with other hopes and wishes of a more 
worldly kind. This perhaps is only what might have 
been expected ; and in the first stages of approach to 
Christianity on the part of tribes and individuals to 
whom it is an unknown religion, it does not do to be 
cast down by the unsatisfactory results of a close 
scrutiny of motives and conceptions. King Mtesa 
granted the mission ground for a house and schools, 
and, with some of his officials, became a pupil by set- 








might be fully established at Uganda. He found Mr. 


| O’Neill suffering from fever, but otherwise things had | 


gone on satisfactorily, and a letter dated October 14th | 
announces his hope that in ten days from that time | 
he and Mr. O’Neill would start on their way across | 
the lake. The next thing heard was the brief | 
announcement of the report that they had been | 


| killed. We have, in a recent number of the SUNDAY | 


MAGAZINE, expressed the fear that Mr. Stanley had | 
sown tares, which it would probably be the misfor- 


| tune of other persons to reap, and we deeply regret 


this very early and melancholy confirmation of our | 


| fears. There appears to be no doubt that these two | 


have fallen victims to the jealousy and animosity of | 
some of the natives, excited by recent experience of 
the white man’s mode of procedure. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Wilson is now alone in Uganda, and, 
the Church Missionary Society have issued an | 
urgent appeal for two more men to enter upon the 
risks of the arduous and difficult work, in place of | 
those who have fallen. The sacrifices demanded of | 
the Church in the prosecution of missionary work, | 
especially in uncivilised countries, are necessarily | 
great, but we have no doubt that volunteers will be | 
forthcoming once more for this undertaking. The 
painful story which we have here summarised, how- 
ever, makes it evident that schemes for the evangeli- 
zation of Central Africa demand-the most earnest 
consideration of all the circumstances involved. It is 
doubtless a noble thing to die upon the mission-field, 
but it is clearly a duty that measures for carrying the 
Gospel to African tribes should be so planned as to 
run no needless risk of the loss of valuable lives. 
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THE BIBLE IN SYRIA. 

We have more than once referred in these pages 
to the valuable and interesting work which is being 
done by the American Mission at Beyrout, especially 
in thetraining of young men for the ministry, and in the 
promotion of religious education. From a recent num- 
ber of the New York Bible Record we are glad to quote 
the following summary of the labours and achieve- 
ments of the same mission in the Arabic tongue : 


‘The Arabic Bible, printed by the American 
Bible Society in New York, is well known; but it 
is not so well known in this country what excellent 
provision is made for the wide and varied circulation 
of that excellent version. A very common impression 
is that the edition above mentioned is the only one. 
That edition is a magnificent quarto, but not only the 
whole Bible, but the separate New Testament and 
Psalms, make too large a book to handle conveniently. 
Yet it is widely circulated. One may see it even in 
the kitchens in Palestine and Syria, diligently read 
by the servants. This edition is also printed and 
circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
aset of the electrotype plates having been presented 
to that body by the American Bible Society. 

‘‘ But itis to the American Press at Beiriit that one 
must go in order to see in what shapes that Bible 
goes out among the people. The New York edition 
is there for sale, of course, as well as the other early, 
most valuable one, with marginal references and 
various readings ; besides these is the voweiled Bible, 
as great a work as exists in the Arabic language. 
Then comes the reference Bible, in smaller type, 
then one in still smaller type, and several other 
editions in both fonts of type. An Arabic pocket 
Bible is now to be had, besides many different forms 
of the New Testament, the Psalms, the separate 
Gospels, and other portions of the Scriptures, at 
prices cheaper than could be afforded in America. 
There is also printed a series of bi-linguals: the 
Gospel of John in English and Arabic, French and 
Arabic, Turkish and Arabic. 

** These various editions go not only through Pa- 
lestine and Syria, but to Arabia and Egypt, and 
wherever the Arabic language is spoken. They are 
read not only by Protestant Christians, but by Mos- 
lems; for the latter acknowledge the Old Testament 
writers and Jesus as prophets.” 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. DR. SELWYN, BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 


By the death of the Bishop of Lichfield, the Church 
of England has lost one of the most distinguished 
members of the Episcopal bench. Dr. Selwyn died, 
calmly and peacefully, on the 12th of April, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, after an illness which was 
not considered alarming until within a few days of 
the end. In some respects he may be regarded as 
one of the finest representatives of a type of men to 
be found especially in the Anglican Church in con- 
siderable numbers, and he also possessed strong and 
distinct characteristics which were peculiarly his own. 
The son of an eminent member of the Bar, he had 
the advantage of education at Eton and Cambridge, 
and achieved a brilliant success in his university 
career. He possessed immense physical as well as 
mental energy, and his fine manly frame was braced 
by vigorous athletic exercises, Having taken a fellow- 





ship at Cambridge, he became tutor to a nobleman’s 
son at Windsor, at the same time holding the position 
of curate at Windsor parish church. Such a man 
was not likely to remain unnoticed, and in 1841 he 
was chosen as the pioneer of Church enterprise in 
New Zealand. He accepted the call with character- 
istic ardour, although not a few of his friends thought 
that he was simply ‘throwing himself away” in 
doing so. The bishopric of a newly established 
colony in a distant part of the world seemed to them 
to involve a great deal of rough work, bringing very 
little honour, and capable of being done by a much 
inferior man. But happily Mr. Selwyn took another 
view of the matter, and for more than twenty-five 
years he discharged the duties of his colonial diocese 
with an ability, a devotion, and a success which won 
for him almost universal respect and admiration. In 
1867 he returned to England, leaving behind him no 
less than six dioceses and an elaborate and vigorous 
organization for Church work in New Zealand. Upon 
his arrival in this country, the acceptance of the then 
vacant see of Lichfield was urged upon him by Lord 
Derby, the Prime Minister of the day, and was hesi- 
tatingly accepted. The same methods and spirit 
which won success at the antipodes secured the same 
result at home. With his frank and noble bearing, 
his great practical sagacity, his transparent honesty, 
his contempt of mere conventionalism, his sympathy 
with all classes, his indomitable perseverance, his 
simple and self-denying habits, he could not fail to 
command a wide appreciation and regard. Ecclesi- 
astically and theologically he must be classed with 
the “‘ old-fashioned High-Churchmen,” who are to be 
distinguished from their ritualistic modern successors. 
This type of ecclesiasticism, it must be admitted, is 
by no means ideally perfect; it is apt to beget in- 
tolerance at least in some subtle form, and at any rate 
it has a tendency to chill and repress some of the 
most generous Christian sympathies. But one of the 
drawbacks of any separate form of Church life, is 
that it in some measure confirms the narrowness of 
view of which it is the expression. Such narrow- 
ness is inevitable, because of the limitations of our 
powers, but there is compensation in the intensity 
which narrowness seems to help to secure. It is 
perhaps better that a man should be downright 
earnest in taking one course, than that he should 
have a halting, hesitating sympathy with all courses. 


THE REV. JAMES MATHESON, B.A. 


Mr. Matheson was not much known beyond the 
circle in which he quietly fulfilled the duties of a 
Congregational minister, but his name is honoured 
and beloved by not a few who recognised in him a 
singularly pure and beautiful spirit, whose influence 
in the sacred calling to which he was devoted was 
unusually gracious and elevating. Mr. Matheson 
was the son of the Rev. Dr. Matheson, and grandson 
of Greville Ewing. For twenty-three years he held 
the pastoral office in Nottingham, “ adorning the 
Gospel of Christ” by his life and doctrine. He was 
constitutionally delicate, but the cheerful, brave, and 
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manly spirit in which suffering was borne and duty 
discharged in spite of it, was an example of the way 
in which the Divine Father often helps His children 
to realise through suffering a more perfect life. His 
preaching was of a high order, marked by the 
thoughtfulness of a cultivated and gifted mind, and 
the frank and fearless honesty of a guileless heart. 
He was an earnest advocate of the value and im- 
portance of mental culture, and in various local 
efforts for the promotion of higher education he 
took a zealous and leading part. He was laid aside 
from pulpit work at Christmas last, and after linger- 
ing a while as an invalid at Bournemouth, he gladly 
passed to his rest on the 6th of March, in his fifty- 
third year. The value of such a life cannot be esti- 
mated by comparison with that of others which have 
made a great stir in the world and excited great 
attention. There are quiet, deep streams, hidden 
in the beauty they create and little noticed, which 
help to give life and fertility to the landscape quite 
as much as waters which pursue a more prominent 
course and present a more striking and picturesque 
aspect to the casual observer. 


MR. HENRY DUNN, 


Mr. Henry Dunn was for nearly thirty years the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society, 
from which position he retired twenty-two years ago. 
His name, however, has become familiar to a more 
various and perhaps wider public by his numerous 
writings on religious and ecclesiastical subjects— 
writings which, whatever may be thought of some of 
the arguments and deductions contained in them, 
have had a strong interest for certain thoughtful, 
reflective, and religious minds. Mr. Dunn possessed 
a strong individuality. He was impatient of the 
gregarious disposition of ordinary people in religious 
matters, of the superficiality, the conventionalism, the 
ignoble aims of a great deal of our modern Church 
life. He sawso many evils associated with organiza- 
tions for ecclesiastical and religious purposes, that he 
came to the conclusion that Christian organizations 
were a mistake altogether. He wrote with this con- 
viction burnt in upon his soul, and he found, as he 
believed, abundant evidence that this conviction was 
true. His books and tracts had, therefore, a strain 
of what a hasty reader would be inclined to regard as 
mere carping and fault-finding; but those who read 
more patiently and sympathetically would soon find 
that the real purpose, kept steadfastly in view, was the 
destruction of error and the advancement of truth. 
And when the clue to these publications was thus laid 
hold of, it was found that they well repaid perusal. 
They compel us to sift and to revise our judgment, 
and sometimes to modify our conclusions ; they shake 
us out of the common rut of thinking and tradition, 
and stir new thoughts and new desires for what is 
good and ‘true. Years ago we read his book on 
‘The Study of the Bible” with an interest which we 
have not yet forgotten. His ‘‘ Destiny of the Human 
Race,” his “‘ Organized Christianity,’’ also produced 
a powerful impression upon ourselves as well as upon 





a large number of readers. We have heard others 
express a similar feeling with regard to his ‘ Life in 
the Invisible,” “‘ Sunday Morning,” and other books 
which have not come into our hands. Only a few 
weeks ago we received his latest work on ‘“ The 
Decay of the Church: a Spiritual Outlook,” which, 
although the author was in his seventy-seventh year, 
possesses not a little of the fire and vigour of his 
earlier productions. Mr. Dunn’s books were not 
books to agree with. Probably he would have been 
as much disappointed as surprised if they had been 
generally and heartily welcomed. Certainly this was 
not their fate, and we have indeed often seen and 
heard them criticized with contempt. <A certain 
order of minds will only find irritation in their perusal. 
But to others they will long prove to be a mine of 
useful suggestion, a trumpet-blast, rousing out of un- 
reality and mere imitativeness in the religious life— 
whether of thought, of speech, or of action; and thus 
although they contain much which probably most of 
us will feel unable to accept, they cannot fail to act 
as a healthy stimulant to minds which, in their turn, 
will influence many others for good. Mr. Dunn died 
at bis residence at Brighton on the 16th of March. 


THE REV. OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 


Dr. Winslow died suddenly, of heart disease, at his 
residence at Brighton, on Tuesday, the 5th of March. 
He had preached as usual on the preceding Sunday. 
He was widely esteemed as an earnest Evangelical 

inister, although during recent years his name has 
not been so prominently before the public as formerly. 
He was of Baptist parentage; his mother, whose 
memoir he published, and who was a woman of re- 
markable piety, was a member of the Baptist Church 
in London, presided over by the late Rev. Harring- 
ton Evans, and afterwards by the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel. Mr. Winslow began his ministerial 
career among the Baptists, and in connection with 
them the greater part of his life was spent. He 
settled as a pastor at Leamington in 1840, and sub- 
sequently laboured for many* years at Bath, and 
finally at Brighton. On his removal to the last- 
mentioned town, which occurred we believe in 1871, 
he entered the Established Church, receiving ordina- 
tion from the Bishop of Chichester. We know 
nothing of the views and feeling which prompted a 
step somewhat unusual in the case of one who had 
already been engaged in the ministry of another com- 
munion for thirty years. Dr. Winslow, however, 
never seems to have laid much stress on denomi- 
national distinction, and his career gave evidence that 
he was in sympathy with the Evangelical spirit and 
the Evangelical creed, rather than with any special 
forms of Church organization’ in connection with 
which they might be presented. ‘Dr. Winslow has 
published many little books, which have had a very 
extensive circulation, Some of them are very feli- 
citous in conception and expression, and are full of 
Christian tenderness. His little tract called ‘‘ Go and 
tell Jesus” has been a message of ‘comfort and 
direction to tens of thousands. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF “OccuPpATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST AND THE CARE,” &C. 


CHAPTER I.—A CHAPTER WITHOUT A NAME. | 


“ Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing, employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right, or interest in the end; 
Used or abused as selfishness may prompt - 
Worpsworth. 


STRETCH of sea-shore. In the fore- 
ground a low sea-wall skirting a gorse- 
clad height, on the top of which glimmer 
the white huts of a military encampment. 


In the front, a little back from the sea, a/| 


straggling village, whose red roofs only peer 
above the uneven ground. Farther off a 
reach of shingle terraced by the waves, but- 
tressed here and there by great black piles, 
and backed by bare green hills, with a few 
meagre trees screening the one or two houses 
which redeem the scene from utter desola- 
tion. Farther still, the noble spire of a 
church standing in a town out of sight, ex- 
cept for that faint haze which tells of house- 
hold work and welfare. Great martello 
towers stand frowning by the sea; 
farther yet, looming but dimly between sea 
and sky, stretches a headland whose name | 
is written on many a broken heart—a cruel | 
coast, which is strewn with skeleton ships 
and the relics of drowned men. 

Far as the eye can see along that bare | 
shore, there seems to be but one living 
figure. It is scarcely pleasant to walk | 
leisurely on that rough shingle, but ever and 


and | 


She stretches out her left hand, and the 
| sunshine flashes over something on the third 
| finger. She kisses it once, twice, thrice, and 
| then she snatches the gleam from her hand, 
| and holds it high above her head and hurls 
|it from her, and it drops, glittering, into 
| the great waves of the ebbing tide. Then, 
as the big wave retreats, she springs forward 
and eagerly scans the wet sand. Ah! how 
gladly would she retrieve what she threw 
| away ! 

Then she turns and looks on the still 
green hills behind her. How far she is from 
_any human being, and what peace she feels 
to know it! She has heard bitter taunts 
this morning. Why should she risk hearing 
| bitter taunts again? Why should she not 
walk down into those grey waves and be at 
rest for ever? If anybody saw her, none 
could be in time to save her ; and perhaps 
the water wouid never bring her back, and 





had become of her. 
She had had her share of theological 
| teaching, poor thing! She had learned her 
catechism, not very readily, and her hymns 
easily enough. She had been taught what 
| catechisms teach of God and heaven and 
| hell ; but in her despair she learned some- 
thing which no catechism had taught. 
“Hell!” she cried. “ Why need I fear 
hell? I am in hell already !” 
| And then she started. She stood close 


anon this one scrambles on as swiftly as if | above a huge black pile, from whose farther 


somebody pursued her. Yet she is in no 
haste, for at intervals she stands quite still | 
and gazes out upon the sea. 

It is a lovely spring morning. There were 
wild wind and rain last night, so that there | 
is something plaintive in the brightness of | 
to-day, like the look of a kind man when | 
he fears that he has been angry over-much. 


But the eyes that gaze out on the great light | 
over the sea take no note of sunshine, ex- | 


cept to feel that it mocks a heart whence 
sunshine has gone out. 

On and on she goes ; and she throws up | 
her arms and cries out aloud where there 


muffle her voice. 


The edge of her dress is torn and jagged | 
the sea-breeze catches the | 


on the shingle ; 
rim of her hat and bends it; she heeds | 
neither. What can such things matter to | 
her any more ? 

VII. wus. 


side the shingle was somewhat hollowed ; 
and in that shelter, and so hidden from her 
|as she came along, two little children had 
spent the morning at play. They must have 
heard her voice, for they both jumped up 
and faced her. They were little creatures 
of about seven and nine years of age, boy 
| and girl, and they stood hand-in-hand. They 
‘looked so bright and pretty that it shocked 
her, with a revulsion of feeling so intense 
that its pain seemed to fill mind and body, 
| to think that they might have heard her 
dreadful words. But they had not, for they 


| 


| smiled as if sure that everybody in the world 
are none to hear her, and the pitiful waves | 


was as pure and as happy as themselves. 
“TI thought it was mamma,” said the boy, 
who was the elder, 
“Did you think she called you?” asked 
the stranger. 
“IT thought so; somebody called ; 
| you?” the boy replied. 


was it 
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“ T was talking to myself,” she answered, 
dropping down wearily on the pile, and sud- 
denly feeling that her limbs were wrung and 
aching with the rough walk she had had. 
The children were neither forward nor shy : 
they proceeded to gather up the basketful of 
shells which they had overturned, talking to 
each other as they did so. The woman sat 
and watched them, and thought to herself 
that it would have been a terrible thing if 
she had fulfilled her wild purpose before 
their eyes, unwitting of their presence. 
Their artless sport did not seem to mock 
her, as did the sunshine and the breeze. 
She had been a child like them, and they 
would grow older like her. Like her! Was | 
it possible this little girl, the pet of some- 
body’s hearth, the prized plaything of her 
brother, so sheltered by love that she knew 
of nothing else and smiled on every stranger 
as a new friend, could ever be such a thing 
as she was? The wild woman knew that it 
was possible—and she felt that she under- 
stood a secret which had often thrilled her 
with the horror of its unnatural mystery— 
how it is that mothers sometimes kill their 
babes! And still she sat beside them ; and 
over and over again her mind repeated, in 
that mechanical way which strained minds 
have, “A great gulf fixed—a great gulf 





fixed !” 

Presently the children had again stored all 
their treasures, and they looked up at her | 
timidly, as if they felt her to be in some | 
sort their guest, to whom they should show | 
hospitality. 

“Are you fond of shells? Look!” said 
the little girl, holding up a pretty pink one 
so that the sun shone through it. 

“Do you understand pebbles?” asked 
the boy. “ Father said that if we had only 
understood pebbles we might have found 
some good enough to pay for our holiday.” 

“* Don’t you live here ?” asked the stranger. 

**Oh no; we live a long, long way off. 
We came here in a train,” he confided, “ and 
we're stopping there,” he added, looking back 
to the town, which from this point showed 
long lines of grey and dusky red roofs, 
sloping up the hill-side towards the big 
church among the trees. “ Mother wasn’t 
well, and the doctor told her to come here.” 

“ And is shé better ?” asked the lady. 

“¢ Of course she is,” he said. ‘‘ The doctor 
said she’d be all right here, so she must be 
better. I wish we lived here ; there’s nothing 
to play with out of doors at Perford.” 

“Is that the name of yourhome? And 
do you not like it?” said the stranger, inte- 





rested out of herself by the little delicate- 
faced children, whose pale cheeks the sea- 
breeze could only touch into a dim shell- 
pink. 

“Oh, I like it!” answered the boy. 
“ Father says that Perford’s the place, after 
all. Only the water’s all dirty because of 
the works, and sometimes mother says it 
smells; and flowers won’t grow in our 
garden.” 

“And where do you play when you're at 
home ?” she asked again, strangely unwilling 
to drop the conversation, lest the children 
should propose to run back to the town. 

“In the parlour,” he replied. “ Mother 
won't let us go into the streets without her, 
and there ain’t anywhere else. The garden’s 
full of blacks, and it’s never dry, because it 
doesn’t catch the sun. But father takes us 
to Culstead after chapel on Sunday, and 
mother says that’s a lovely walk.” 

“What happy children you are to be with 
such kind parents !” she said. 

There must have been something in her 
voice which puzzled the boy, for he said, 
with childish sympathy, ‘‘ Haven’t you got 
a father and mother ?” 

“ No,” she said; “I have had no father 
or mother for a long time.” 

“Grown-up people don’t,” he observed 
consolingly. ‘ Sometimes little children 
don’t, and that’s very bad; but mother 
says, ‘ Then God takes care of them, and if 
there’s brothers and sisters they must look 
after each other.’ ” 

The woman sprang up. The boy shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked out to sea, 
thinking she saw a sail; but he could not 
see anything. Presently she sat down again. 

“ Are there any others at home besides 
you two ?” she asked. 

“No; just Sue and me. There was a 
little baby, but he did not come to stay. 
They all said he never came to stay, but 
when he went, mother cried just as much as 
if she thought he had.” 

“How you and Sue must love each 
other !” said the lady. 

“ Of course we do,” the lad answered ; 
“and I teach her my games, so that she’s 
nearly as good as a boy. She plays marbles 
splendid, and ain’t bad with a kite. Father 
calls her ‘Tomboy.’ Mother says I’m to 
take care of her as long as she wants me, 
and never to forget that I’m the biggest and 
strongest.” 

“ And won’t you always be very kind to 
any poor little girls who may have nobody 
at all to be kind to them ?” 
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“* Of course I shall,” he answered. “I say, “ But I know you,” the lady replied. 
aint it queer? You're not a bit like mother | “ Give me a kiss, little one, and never forget 
’cept that you speak as if you were going to | ‘ Begin again.’” 
cry, when you ain’t. I often thinks mother’s And the two children scampered off. The 
beginning to cry like she did over the baby, | stranger herself sat down in their deserted 
but when I look at her, she’s laughing. I | nook, and leaned her head against the rough 
thovght you were beginning just now.” old pile, and began to cry. The tears caine 

“What is your mother, like, my dear?” | slowly and gently. The passion had all gone 


|| asked the girl, dreamily. out of her. 


*‘ She’s very nice looking. She’s got pretty| It was no longer the sunshine and breeze 
brown hair, very smooth, not all curly, like | that mocked her in their brightness and 
yours. And she’s got blue eyes, and she is | sport. It was she who wronged them by her 
always doing needlework. What was your | sin and her despair. And her fellow-creatures 
mamma like ?” were no longer represented by hard faces 

“Very like yours, I think. No, I mean | sneering, and bitter voices taunting her where 
she had curly hair like mine, and black | they had no right to blame, but by a vision 
eyes like mine, but she was always doing | of gentle goodness, whose only judgment was 
needlework, and she used to sing, and tell | “ Begin again.” 
me stories.” She could not remember one word her 

“ And didn’t she tell you to be good, | own mother had ever said—not one word. 
too?” asked the boy, “‘ Mother always does. | She had died so long before. But she could 
And she says I must be good whether she’s | recall the pretty girlish figure, perhaps kept 
with me to say so or not, and I can’t be| in remembrance by the growing likeness 
always; I forget. But I do tell her when | thereto which she saw when she looked in the 
I’ve been naughty,” he added a little wist-| mirror. And she could remember the patient 
fully. stitching fingers,—she still had some baby 

“ And what does she say then?” asked | garments which they had made.r She had 
the stranger. kept them faithfully through her lonely, cold 

“She says she is very sorry, but I must | girlhood, often saying to herself that perhaps 
begin to try again,” the body answered.| there would some day be a little baby, who 
“She always tells Sue and me to be sure to | | might wear them on festal occasions in 
begin again: She says the worst of being | | honour of the dead woman whose grand- 
naughty is, that it helps us to go on being | child it would be. Recollecting that dream, 








naughty. ” And father made a funny verse.” | the tears came faster. 
“ Do you remember it ?” asked the lady. | She had a more vivid memory of her 
“He made me say it over and over again | father, perhaps because his very presence 
till I knew it,” said the lad. had been an event. She could_remember 
“If you’ve forgotten to be good and taken up with sinning; > | the jolly, laughing man coming in from his 
Begin again, begin again; all life is but beginning.” | voyages, with all sorts of queer things which 


} 


“Begin again, begin again,” lilted little | covered the tables for a day or two, and 
Sue, sitting on the shingle with the shells | were then given away to all sorts of people. 


upon her lap. | After her mother was dead, he took longer 
“And there’s mother!” shouted the boy, | | voyages. He thought his little one was 
jumping up. | quite safe and happy with the widow of a 


“s Where, Will, where?” cried Sue, as if| brother captain. The little one always 
“mother,” familiar as she was, was the most | looked bright enough when he came. The 
wonderful sight in creation. | little one never told him about sharp words 

“Coming along under the trees o’ the | and petty meannesses. The little one knew 
walk. We'll go and meet her. She won’t| some sad truths of her father, harshly told 
want to settle here now, it’s so near dinner | her by the sour woman to damp her joy and 
time, and it tries her to come over that rough | pride in his coming. The little one knew 
bit,” said Will, with a manly sense of care-| that her father drank, and went with wicked 
taking. “Good-bye, perhaps we’ll meet you | people, and wasted his money—poor father ! 
down here again.” the only being who ever kissed her, or dandled 

“TI don’t think that is likely,” answered | her, or planned treats for her! And when at 
the stranger, “‘so good-bye,—and give my | last the captain sailed-away, and his ship was 





love to your mother.” | reported as lost with all hands, the sour 
** You don’t know her,” said serious little | woman said it was all for the best, and the 
Sue. little one was packed off to an orphan-school, 
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carrying from her past experience, a strange 
morality, wherein “ good” people were those 
who were clean and saving, scolding, cruei 
and self-righteous, and “bad” people were 
those who drank and squandered, and were 
merry, kindly and brave. 

In the orphan school there was nobody of 
whom she could ask questions. She was no 
longer the little one,—but the little number 
one hundred. The school-people kept her 
neat and clean, and were kind to her, rather 
particularly so, for the irrepressible curly hair 
preserved her individuality in spite of the 
uniform, and her hands had habits of clinging, 
and her lips of kissing, that used to make the 
rough institution servants say “ Bless her 
little heart.” But her lessons had to stand 
in her mind, hard and sharp, without any 
of that sweet mist which individual confi- 
dences and explanations engender. 

And so it came to pass that she said to 
herself bitterly that she ‘ supposed” her 
father was in hell. And then heaven had no 
attraction for her, and she almost grew to 
hate the thought of her mother if she was 
happy there. Those schooliellows to whom 
she felt most attracted told how good their 
dead fathers had been, and to sympathise 
with their praises seemed like disloyalty tohim 
whom nobody would praise. She could love 
nobody without telling them about him, and 
she could tell none of these about him ; so, 
with a heart full of love, she loved nobody. 

At sixteen she was placed in a family, 
half nurse, half governess, to the younger 
children. It was a wealthy household, 
very sumptuous and very decorous, where 
virtue had three courses for dinner, and 
snuggled in broad cloth and satin, and 
wondered how any one did not starve rather 
than steal. There she learned loneliness, as 
she could never have learned it had they 
left her to her cheerless bedroom, or the 
casual friendliness of the servants. Visitors 
congratulated the mistress of the house on 
the expansive charity which made her admit 
the “strange girl” to her luncheon table, and 
to some corner seat in the evening drawing- 
room, and wondered whether such admis- 
sion might not destroy “the snug family 
feeling.” The lady smiled serenely, and 
said “she never found it so, but it gave the 
poor girl an idea of family life.” Yes, such 
an idea of it, and such a passionate longing 
for it, as one might get for food if it was forever 
within one’s sight and forever withheld. 

There has been a history between then 
and now; and here she is, weeping, sitting 
on the desolate shingle. 





She had cried that she was in hell already, 
and that nothing worse could be in store for 
her, and at that moment, innocent children 
had smiled on her, like angels, and by their 
artless prattle had led her into the secret of 
a sorrow they did not understand them- 
selves. 

Had her mother felt the shadow of 
approaching death as the poor mother whose 
anxious warnings ‘they related, apparently 
did? Had she striven to teach her child 
lessons its ears were too young to catch, or 
its mind to retain? 

Was it possible, aye, for others as well as 
for herself—that the sentence of judgment 
would be only 

“ Begin again”? 

She did not know all that meant. Yet 
she knew enough ; for she knew it meant a 
future harder even than the past which had 
been so dreadful to her. Only nothing 
would be so hard as to fail the prayers of 
her mother, if haply she had prayed and 
laboured as this other mother did. 

“T will go to Perford myself,” she said, 
rising, and drawing herself up with a long 
breath, like one who shakes himself free from 
a heavy and disturbed slumber. “I will go 
straight there to-night. It is full of factories 
of all sorts, and I shall get some kind of 
work there. One place will do as well as 
another for me, so long as I can live in it 
honestly.” 

It was her ignorant version of the Prodi- 
gal’s aspiration, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” 


CHAPTER II.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


PERFORD RAILWAY STATION was a very 
miserable place. The Railway Company 
had thought any attempt at comfort there 
was quite superfluous. Few Perford people 
had much comfort at home, therefore they 
need not expect any abroad. Culstead 
Station was on another line, and was planned 
in quite another way, but with that we have 
nothing to do now. At Perford, there was- 
no waiting room, the only approach to 
that luxury being a covered shed, with seats 
running down each side, but with no door 
at either end. People whose livelihood 
depends on their health and strength are 
never supposed to object to draughts; and 
coughs and rheumatism cannot signify so 
much to those whom they send to the work- 
house as to those who can carry them to 
watering places and winter gardens. No 
porter ever objected to anybody’s smoking 
in any part of Perford Station, and perhaps 
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the tobacco served to disinfect the ancient 
dirt which choked up every corner, and | 
which no porter dreamed of disturbing. | 
Perford was a terminus, which seemed like | 
an ironical suggestion, that nobody would | 
ever stop there unless compelled. There 
was no refreshment room at  Perford 
Station : there were plenty of public houses 
outside. 

Third-class carriages were out of all pro- 
portion on the Perford line, but of course | 
there were a few first-class carriages too. 
For some Culstead people had to use the | 
Perford line sometimes, as it very much 
shortened their homeward journey to change 
to it, from one of the great main lines. Then | 
their carriages met them at the door, and 
waiting friends sauntered up and down the | 
chill, dingy platform, and wondered how 
soon the Culstead line would be allied to 
this, so that they need come no more to | 
‘such a wretched hole.” 

Two such people were waiting at Perford | 
now. They were not so squeamish as most 
of the Culstead folks, for the elder knew the | | 


| place quite familiarly, because he made all 
| his money in Perford, and the younger was a 


boy of sixteen, an age which does not give 
particular attention to draughts or dustiness. 
All the railway officials knew Mr. Pendlebury 
and his son, for Pendlebury’s Works was quite 
a feature in Perford. They knew the little 
| poney trap, which he used for business pur- 
| poses, but they were not so familiar with his 
| Private carriage, and they went outside, and 


| took admiring survey thereof, appreciating 


its luxurious elegance after their own fashion, 


| appraising the fur wraps as worth “two or 


three weeks’ wages,” and making very free 
translations of the Latin motto beneath the 
crest on the door panel. 

Mr. Pendlebury was waiting for his sister, 
and his feelings were mingled. She had 


| been the pet of his boyhood—the trusty con- 
|| fidant of his youth. But Barbara Pendlebury 
| had not lived in England for twenty years. 


All that time their father had been a doomed | 
invalid, whose one possibility of existence 
was residence in a warm, southern climate. | 
And all that time the brother and sister had 
only met for short periods at intervals of two 
or three years. He had thoroughly enjoyed 
those holiday visits. The way of life had 
not been a more complete change than the | 
tone of thought. But it struck him now to 
wonder whether Barbara would find her 
change to his sphere equally pleasant. Mr. 
Pendlebury was one of those people who can 
enjoy pleasures separately which could not 














| exist together. 


| etiquette of mourning. 


He wondered what Barbara 
would do under many circumstances which 
readily arose before his mind’s eye. And 
Barbara would have an active part to play. 
For their father’s will had provided for her 


| with no pension, with no legacy, but with an 


actual partnership in Pendlebury’s Works. 
In all his suffering and exile the old gentle- 


| man had preserved a lively interest in the 
| business which had been the pride of his 


early life. And Barbara had carried on his 
correspondence, and helped him with the 
balance-sheets which came in from time to 
time. She knew about everything. The 
father and daughter had been all in all to 
each other during those twenty years. Ina 
solitude apart from the dusty ways of com- 
mon commercial morality, the old man had 
gained a wider and clearer outlook on life. 
He looked to Barbara to put into practice 
many theories, with which she had full sym- 


| pathy, which, indeed, had often originated 


with her, and which he felt too feeble and 
too far away to broach himself. 

As yet, Mr. Pendlebury knew nothing but 
that his sister was now his partner. It was 
a very queer arrangement, he considered, 


_though he did not doubt he should find 


Barbara docile and reasonable enough. But 
Barbara had already somewhat startled the 
Culstead Pendleburys by a movement which 
she had made quite innocently, but which, 


| like a flying feather, showed the way of the 
| wind. 


Like many invalids, old Mr. Pendle- 
bury had died quite unexpectedly at last. 
According to the sanitary rules of the dis- 
trict where he had lived, his daughter knew 
that he must be buried almost by the time 
that news of his death could reach England; 
so she calmly desired that nobody should 


_come to her in her trouble, urging that as it 
| was too late not only to see the dead father, 


but even to follow him to the grave, such a 
journey would only be as painful as useless, 
since she had friendly neighbours who would 
give her any advice or assistance that she 
required, and since she intended to join her 
brother and family as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Pendlebury was secretly glad that her 


husband was spared crossing the Channel in 


such stormy weather, which would have quite 
knocked him up, even without the rapid 
| Tailway journey which must have followed. 
But she resented Barbara’s self-helpfulness. 
Culstead would think it queer ; public opinion 
would perhaps condemn her husband as 
negligent. But she consoled herself as well 
as she could by the strictest attention to the 
Competent critics 
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stole in to visit her, and pronounced the 
width of her crape to be correct to an inch, 
and were interested by her whisper that dear 
Barbara was a little eccentric, but was the 
sweetest and most unselfish creature never- 
theless. 

Mrs. Pendlebury had half wished that her 
sister-in-law would complete her character 
for eccentricity by arriving at the hall-door 
utterly unannounced. Any such startling 
movement would convince all Culstead that 
Miss Pendlebury’s ways were entirely her own, 
and that nobody could be held responsible for 
them. But instead, there came a telegram 
to the effect that she was leaving the station 
at Folkestone and would arrive at Perford at 
a certain hour. This was a little awkward. 
Gilbert Pendlebury, the eldest son, had gone 
off, nobody knew where, after a fashion he 
had, and probably he would not be home in 
time to receive his aunt. This distressed his 
mother. “It would look so undutiful.” Gil- 
bert was her favourite son, and she wanted 
him to stand well with his aunt. ‘So much 
depends on first impressions,” she said, with 
asigh. She never suggested that Peter should 
take his brother’s place, and he only did so 
because the carriage overtook him wandering 
on the edge of Culstead Common, and his 
father stopped it and took him in. 

And this was how it happened that Mr. 
Pendlebury and Peter were walking to and 
fro on Perford platform. There were two or 
three other people waiting, and they stood 
back from the rich manufacturer’s path. 
They knew him, but he did not know them, 
though they lived on his wages. 

When the train came in there were very 
few people in it. Miss Pendlebury was the 
only first-class passenger. She was a little 
trim woman in a long cloak, into whose 
capacious pockets she had gathered all the 
sundries which accumulate about one in 
travelling. Her brother and nephew had 
nothing to do but to hand her out. She 
dropped nothing, and her hands were free 
to take both of theirs. Her nephew had 
seen her before, for he had been taken to 
visit his grandfather once, some years ago. 
Somehow he thought she looked younger 
now, yet then her hair was brown, and now 
it was white—a beautiful silvery white, which 
waved and shone. 

“ All this is new to me,” she said, looking 
about her. Perford station had been built 
the year after she left England. 

“Don’t judge our British railway stations 
by this,” remarked Mr. Pendlebury. ‘ Wait 
till you see the Culstead one. Ugh! there 





is not a waiting-room fit to put you in while 
I see after your luggage. 

“There is nothing to see after,” she an- 
swered. “My packages are all directed to 
the parcels office, to be called for to-morrow, 
except one black portmanteau which I see 
the porter is bringing towards us.” 

“We could have had all your things brought 
up at once, sister,” said Mr. Pendlebury ; 
“ there are plenty of people about who would 
be glad enough to help in bringing them.” 

“ They will be equally glad to do it, to- 
morrow,” she answered. “I knew I should 
not get in till nine o’clock, and by that time 
man and beast should have left off all labour 
except works of necessity or love. Are these 
any of your work people ?” she whispered, as 
they approached the little group passing the 
ticket porter. 

“Very likely: I think I know their faces,” 
said Mr. Pendlebury, rather hastily. 

“Did you know that girl who stopped 
behind to make some inquiry?” Miss Pen- 
dlebury asked again, as she trotted after her 
brother down the dingy staircase. ‘She has 
travelled nearly as far as I have on this side 
of the Channel. I noticed her get into the 
train at some place we reached very soon 
after we left Folkestone. There is something 
rather striking about her. Seeing a face like 
that seems to me like peeping into an inter- 
esting book one has not time to read.” 

“J think the novelty of English faces 
gives them interest in your eyes, sister,” said 
Mr. Pendlebury. 


‘That was a new face, | 
but the type is common enough here. I | 





suspect she is some poor thing who has lost | 


her character, and has come here in hopes of | 


getting work without one.” 

“ And will she get achance ?” asked Miss 
Barbara. 

** She may or she may not,” said Mr. Pen- 


dlebury, “the other women don’t make it 
They soon find out | 


very easy for that class. 
why they have come down in the world, and 
they resent them getting into their work. It 
is not a question of morality, for they are in- 
dulgent enough among themselves. She may 
be seen in some of the factories for a day or 
two ; but they'll soon make her tired of that, 
and then she'll be lost sight of again. In fact, 
they never come to any good, Barbara.” 

“T wonder if the poor thing has anywhere 
to go for to-night? Nobody was waiting for 
her,” said Miss Pendlebury, with a sigh. For 
she had thought the face very sweet and 
earnest, though she had not been oblivious to 
that curious something about the lonely girl’s 
air and dress on which the manufacturer had 
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founded his shrewd remarks. If she could | 


have believed that the stranger had a safe 
place to shelter in and honest hearts to 
counsel her, Miss Pendlebury felt that she 
could better have enjoyed her brother’s luxu- 
rious carriage and the restfulness of her kins- 
folks’ presence. But Mr. Pendlebury felt no 
thorn in his cushion ; yet his sister thought 
he looked careful and perplexed. In fact, 
with all his forecasting he had not looked 
forward to meeting Barbara like this. She 
ought to have been crying. She ought to 
have been speaking of her dear dead parent. 
He could not guess that she resolutely shut 
back her tears lest they might trouble these 
who could not enter into the full pang of her 
loss. Nor could he imagine that it was her 
enthusiastic devotion to her father’s wishes 
and plans which prompted her quick interest 
in Perford and all appertaining to it. 

“Perford is indeed changed,” she said 
again, as the carriage drove off. “ What part 
is this? I do not know it at all.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” her brother answered, 
“this is a vestige of an old district. ‘This is 
Windmill Street.” 

“Why, that is where old nurse went to live 
when she left us!” she exclaimed ; “ but it 
was a pleasant old street, with little front 
gardens, and green palings round. There was 
a lovely laburnum in front of her window.” 

“J dare say that made a little firewood, 
years ago,” said Mr. Pendlebury drily. ‘The 
very lowest of the factory people live here 
now, because the houses are old and ruinous. 
They pay pretty high rents though, for no 
other place will take them, and they must go 
somewhere. ‘There are two families, at least, 
in each of these houses, besides odds and 
ends of single lodgers. i dare say these 
houses bring in at least twice as much rent as | 
old nurse paid thirty years ago. The value | 
of property hereabouts is double what it used 
to be.” 

Miss Pendlebury said nothing, but bent 
forward to gaze upon the dismal scene. 
Much was uncertain in the darkness, for | 
lighting did not seem to have improved in | 
proportion to the population and property- | 
value of Perford. She could discern the 
tumble-down little houses, with dim candles 
burning behind make- shift blinds hung awry. 
Once, a gin-palace threw a broad stream of 
light across the road, illuminating the carriage | 
as it drove by, and revealing a little iron | 
church, planted on a patch of stony ground | 
hard by. Proper foot-paths there were none, 
and here and there the old raised foot-way | 
was trodden quite level with the road. 








The High Street was brighter. It boasted 


| several gin-palaces, and two or three showy 
| tobacconists’ shops, 


and a foreign confec- 
tioner’s. A dark-looking drapery shop was 
still open, as well as two or three dingy 
general shops, with pictorial advertisements 
of the Police News decorating their fronts. 
There were one or two large shops already 
closed. Perford Church abutted on the High 
Street, and the churchyard, with its avenue 
and flowery graves, had been a pretty sight in 
Miss Pendlebury’s early days. In the dark- 
ness, she could not see the changes here, 
though she missed the avenue, which had 
been cut off from the high-road by the erec- 
tion of a public mortuary. 

But beside the churchyard, Miss Pendle- 
bury recognised the first token that this was 
really Perford, of her early remembrances. 
This landmark was a wide, old-fashioned 
baker’s shop, with small heavily-framed panes 
in its windows, and a great bowl of flowers set 
behind its loaves and flour-bags. There were 
one or two people in the shop ; but the car- 
riage drove on too rapidly, for Miss Pendle- 
bury to catch a good sight of them or to read 
the name above the door. 

“In fact, Enticknapp’s house still belongs 
to a baker,” she said. 

“In fact, the Enticknapps are still there,” 
answered Mr. Pendlebury. “ The old man 
died long ago, but the widow keeps on the 
business, though she must be pretty well off. 
But some people are greedy of gain.” 

Miss Pendlebury leaned back in the car- 
riage. She did not look out again, till they 
had cleared the squalid by-ways, resonant 
with discordant voices wrangling in the front 
yards. Presently they drove along the broad 
smooth road which skirted Culstead Common, 
and in about a quarter of an hour lamps 
burning before pleasant houses lit up the 
darkness. Miss Pendlebury looked out again, 
and saw stained-glass hall-doors, illuminated 


_ from within, brilliantly lit family rooms with 


elegant shadows on the blinds, soft lights 
high up, keeping company with dozing chil- 
dren in snug nurseries. Here and “there, 
curtains were left undrawn, revealing rich 
gilding and bright glass. Miss Pendlebury 
wondered if the owners had a sentimental 


| idea that they would show their home-light 


to some wayfarer? Is it a kindness or a 
mockery? she thought. 

“You see, if Perford is not improved, 
Culstead is,” observed Mr. Pendlebury. 
“The estate has been very carefully managed, 
so that the increase of building shall not 
detract from its natural beauty. No houses 
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of a meaner sort are possible under the 
terms of the building leases which are 
granted.” 

“ Here we are!” cried Peter, springing 
up as the carriage stopped. The hall door 
did not fly open before he rang the bell, and 
then it was opened by a very genteel maid- 
servant with an impassible face. The family 
stood back in the hall—Mrs. Pendlebury, 
her two daughters, and her son Gilbert, who, 
to his mother’s great joy, had arrived home 
in the nick of time. 

“My darling Barbara!” said the matron 
gushingly, politely kissing her sister-in-law 
on both cheeks, as she regularly kissed all 
the favourite enemies on her visiting list. 

“ Dear, dear, and all the children are quite 
grown up!” said Aunt Barbara, turning about 
from one to another, and finally putting her 
two hands fondly on Peter’s shoulders ; “‘and 
now that I see you in the light, my boy, you 
are the very image of what your father was 
when he and I used to go nutting in Cul- 
stead. I suppose you have left off that ?” 
she said to her brother. 

“ Ah, I’m too old and busy now,” he said. 

“ But I’m not,” she rejoined; “so I'll go 
with Peter as your representative.” 

“IT know all the good finds, aunt,” said 
the boy. “ But the girls will never come.” 

“Then we'll go without them,” said Aunt 
Barbara. 

Mrs. Pendlebury said to herself that her 
sister-in-law was very strange. She thought, 
like her husband, that, coming home after a 
death, it would have been proper to walk in 
solemnly, and sigh, and speak in whispers. 
What would the servant think to hear her 
talking of nutting? But certainly it would 
carry out the rumour of eccentricity which 
she herself had set on foot. 

“T will go with you to your room, dear 
Barbara,” she said in tones of portentous 
sympathy. Mrs. Pendlebury had never 
known a grief which had _ touched her to the 
quick, and therefore she knew nothing of 
the cheerfulness and strength which come 
to us when we are quite beyond the consola- 
tions of the undertaker and the mourning 
warehouse. 

“ Ah, my dear sister,” she sighed, sinking 
into an easy-chair beside the curtained bed- 
room window, “we have had a great loss, 
and it must have been a terrible blow to you.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Barbara Pendlebury, very 
quietly; “but my father felt it to be his 
great gain. Life had grown very painful to 
him of late, and he used to say, ‘ Whenever 


| sudden change of subject, which she thought 
| fully justified by the gravity of its occasion, 





He told me to give his love to all of you, 
and to give each of your children whatever 
they will choose themselves as a little per- 
sonal reminiscence of him, quite apart from 
their legacies. He told me all this long 
before he died, in case he had no time for 
last words, as he had not.” 

Mrs. Pendlebury sat in silence. She 
knew no precedent for this course of con- 
duct, although she had in her jewel-case about 
ten mourning rings which she never wore, in 
remembrance of as many relatives whom she 
had nearly forgotten. She could not help 
wondering what her children would select, 
and she was glad to have this timely hint, 
that she might give them the benefit of her 
counsel. The darlings must have something 
which should really please them, as their dear 
grandpapa had intended; but at the same 
time she must take care that there was a 
sobriety and fitness about their choice, lest 
this queer aunt should remember it to their 
disadvantage. 

“My dear Barbara,” 





she. said, with a 


“how very white your hair is grown! I 
have not one grey hair visible, and I have 
really—well, you understand—not done very 
much to it. We must look after you, Bar- 
bara. You have no right to be an old 
woman for a long time yet, my dear.” | 

Aunt Barbara laughed. ‘I can neither 
be older nor younger than I am,” she said ; 
“and the sort of affection which suits me 
nowadays will not be repelled by white hair 
and a cap.” | 

Mrs. Pendlebury looked grave. What did | 
she mean about affection? “Ah, you are 
such a sensible woman, Barbara,” she an- 
swered. “ Many simpletons of your age would 
be still thinking of marrying—as you cer- | 
tainly might have done long ago, my dear, but | 
for your filial devotion. But ah, my dear, 
marriage—even the happiest marriage—has | 
its trials!| As I said to your brother the | 
other day, ‘ Among us dear Barbara will find 
all the warmth and kindliness of family life, 
without its cares and anxieties.’ ” 

“But half the worth of any life is in its 
cares and anxieties,” said Aunt Barbara; | 
“and my attendance on my father had 
nothing to do with my single life. When I | 
left England with him twenty years ago I | 
knew I should never marry.’ | 

Mrs. Pendlebury felt something in =" 


sister-in-law’s manner which forbade any 
question, now or ever, on this subject. She 


it is God’s will, Barbara, I am, oh, so ready !’ | had no romantic womanly longing for a love- 
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story ; but it puzzled her to know what this 
could be, for no whisper of any love-making 
had hung about Barbara’s youth. She could 
recall Barbara as a romping girl, and then 
as a merry maiden, full of energy and playful- 
ness. She had sobered a little before she went 
abroad, but only as might be accounted for by 
her father’s failing health and her consequent 
| increase of responsibility. In Mrs. Pendle- 


| bury’s remembrance of those days there was 


| no other figure which she could pair with 
| Barbara’s. “But she will tell the girls all 
| about it some day,” she decided. “ Old 
| maids can seldom resist making beacons of 
their broken hearts.” 

Supper was waiting in the well-appointed 
dining-room. It would have cheered Aunt 
| Barbara’s loneliness to have seen some of the 
| old Worcester china and half-worn silver, 

which would have awakened mutual memories 
of the past. But Mrs. Pendlebury and her 
daughters had been hospitable after their 
, own fashion, They had caused the newest 

















“She leaned her head against the rough old pile and began to cry.” 


service to be set out, and the elegant épergne. 
They could not think of treating Aunt Bar- 
bara with less consideration than they showed 
to those acquaintances whom they delighted 
to dazzle and outvie. With a sick heart- 
sinking, Aunt Barbara felt as if she was a 
stranger among strangers. 

“How did Paris look when you came 
through it, aunt?” asked Fanny, the eldest 
girl. “I love Paris. I would go and live 
there to-morrow if I could.” 

“Tt looked bright and gay, as usual,” 
answered Miss Pendlebury. “ But I am not 
very fond of Paris. I am always haunted by 
the thought of the thousands of people who 
have struggled so terribly in the revolutions 
there, craving they scarcely knew what, and 
perishing in a miserable sense of failure.” 











“Ah, poor Marie Antoinette!” sighed | 


Emma. “I never tire of reading about her 
sorrows. Fanny gets bored, which I cannot 
understand, for the story is so beautiful, 
though so sad.” 
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“Tt is sad enough, indeed,” said Miss 
Pendlebury, ‘but I believe I think more of 
the thousands upon thousands of poor women 
who were born to infinitely greater hardships 
than she ever endured for a day, and who 
sinned and suffered so terribly in their wild 
efforts to clear a brighter path for the genera- 
tion coming after them.” 

“ Why, you do not mean to say you have 
any feeling for those awful wretches who 
rushed into the palace, and who took their 
knitting to watch for the tumbrils?” cried 
Fanny. “ Horrid low creatures !” 

“They ought to have been all drowned in 
the Seine,” said Gilbert; “and I expect 
a great many of them met that fate, among 
the fluctuations of public opinion.” 

“‘ A great many ended in the mad-houses. 
But I do have feeling for them,” said Aunt 
Barbara. “Does not Solomon say that 
‘Oppression driveth a wise man mad’? 
Therefore what effect was it likely to have 
on those whom it had kept so ignorant and 
degraded that their only idea of justice was 
revenge? Probably you have read all about 
the horrors of the French revolutions without 
reading of the horrible state of society which 
brought them forth ?” 

But Mr. Pendlebury interrupted, protesting 
that his children would have their aunt with 
them long enough, without wearying her 
with arguments on the night of her arrival. 
She was to take her supper, go off to bed, and 
get rest after her travellings and weariness. 

When she was left to herself for the night, 
Barbara Pendlebury surveyed her chamber 
with interest. It was full of luxuries and 
conveniences new to one so long accustomed 
to Pyrenean simplicity. The foot fell softly 
and silently on the thick carpet. The toilet 
table was set out with bits of dainty china, of 
whose very use Barbara was ignorant, know- 
ing no cosmetic but cold water. She had a 
choice of chairs easy enough to entice her 
from bed itself. Every thing on all sides 
reminded her that she was in a rich man’s 
house. Aunt Barbara sighed. She did not 
feel quite at home ;—amid all the hospitality 
and luxury she missed something. She was 
in an atmosphere friendly to her, yet antago- 
nistic to her real self. Her courage almost 
failed her, and then she smiled to recall how 
in her young days she had envied those who 
had braved even disgrace and death for what 
they deemed the right. Yet she remembered 
that, even then, she had felt that the perse- 
cutors who spoke mildly and wept over the 
pains they were inflicting, must have been 
the hardest to encounter and resist. 





“And while I am mourning over fancied 
woes and astonished that all life is not 
levelled to my feet,” she said to herself, “I 
wonder what has become of that poor young 
thing who travelled with me from the coast? 
I wonder often whether we ought to make 
some excuse to speak to strangers to whom 
we feel strongly drawn—about whom we feel 
an impression that they are in straits and 
quicksands ; I think we should. I wish I 
had contrived to speak to that girl to-night. 
I believe my brother would say it was Quix- 
otic. Well, never mind. Better tilt at a few 
windmills than leave one monster unchal- 
lenged. But I did not do it this time, never- 
theless. I must pray to God that somebody 
else may do whatever I left undone. But 
I shall not have any right even to that 
prayer unless I try to do my duty whenever I 
see it. And, oh! to how much duty are we 
all blind and deaf! But at least we may 
honestly pray that God will lighten our eyes 
and open our ears, and I believe a sincere 
soul was never left with that prayer unan- 
swered.” 

Said Mrs. Pendlebury to her husband 
before they went to sleep that night, “I am 
afraid I was right in my intuition that poor 
dear Barbara is rather peculiar. Did you 
notice how ready she was to argue with the 
children at supper, and what a strange line 
she took? And oh dear! do you observe 
that actually your sister has no crape on her 
dress ?” 


CHAPTER III.—THE HEART OF A STRANGER. 


Doers anybody know what it is to feel 
absolutely alone ?—unable to foresee where 
one is going, with nobody to expect one, and 
with nobody to whom one must report one- 
self? It is a dismal experience, which most 
of us can only partially appreciate ; and the 
saddest part of it is, that the few who are 
called upon to understand it are generally 
those least fitted for it,—not the virtuous 
and heroic, who, however they might suffer, 
might be upheld, by their inner consciousness 
of rectitude and of unity, with the strength of 
the universe,—but the weak and wavering, 
whose very unwariness in losing their place 
in life augurs ill for their success in finding 
another. 

The girl who had wandered by the sea- 
shore stood doubtfully at the gate of Perford 
railway station. The porter had answered 
her inquiries by saying that there were lodg- 
ing places in the High Street. She peered 
into the darkness and trembled. She began 
to wish she had not formed such a sudden 
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and untimely resolution. She might have | 
waited a day or two, and made some sort of 
arrangements. She said to herself that such 
rashness was just like her—alas! just like 
her! She was no philosopher, poor thing, 
and could not reflect that if we have been 
rash to do evil, it may be well if we can be 
rash in our attempts to be good,—that the 
deadly danger is when all the forces of our 
nature run downward. It might have been 
well if she could have guarded against the 
strange terrors that seemed crowding about 
her as she stood in‘ the dismal street. But 
she could only have done so by exposing her 
new-born determination to an atmosphere as 
deadly to such resolutions as black frost to a 
bud. She did not know that. If she had 
gone back to her familiar haunts she would 
have fancied herself free to leave them when- 
ever she wished, only the wish to do so 
would gradually have died away. No fetter 
is so binding as paralysis. Now she was 
terrified with an awful terror which no inno- 
cent girl could have known. And in that 
terror lay her safety. 

She was not less scared when she reached 
the High Street, though it was lighter and 
more cheerful. Her knowledge of the world 
was of its black side, so that she shrank from 
risks which many a guileless woman would 
have encountered scathlessly. She could not 
feel indignant, but only utterly wretched, 
when she heard herself rudely misunderstood 
by the hangers-on at the tavern. Little angels 
had indeed opened the door of her hell, but 
only to reveal its horrors and the devils who 
were goading her soul. ‘“O God!” she cried, 
“if I am to be good, let me see a little good- 
ness,” 

There was no help to be got from the 
gaudy young women who were flirting be- 
hind the tobacconists’ counters, and there 
would be even less safety in seeking advice 
within the swinging doors of the public- 
houses. Suddenly she caught sight of the 
baker’s shop beside the church. By this 
time a boy was rapidly putting up its shut- 
ters. But in the little oak desk-closet at the 
back of the shop stood a young woman, not 
very much older than herself. Here was 
somebody respectable, who might be also 
kind, or whose mere indifference was not 
likely to be evil-thinking or suspicious. The 





poor wayfarer hastened in. Coming from 
the night air of spring, and chill as she was 
with weariness and fear, the warmth of the | 
shop folded gratefully round her. Through 
the wire blinds of the parlour behind it she | 
could see a white-capped old lady seated at | 


needlework. The maiden stepped from the 
desk, and stood before the stranger. She 
looked so tall, and strong, and kind, that the 
worn-out wanderer longed to throw herself 
on her neck like a tired child, and bid her 
do with her what she would. But that could 
not be. She could only timidly explain. 

“T have troubled you to ask if you can 
recommend me where to find a lodging for 
to-night? Iam quite a stranger here. Any 
quiet, safe place which will take me will 
suit me, and I shall thank you very 
much,” 

The clear, blue eyes of the maiden she 
addressed looked down very pitifully into 
her great black eyes, as she made this little 
speech. 

“It is a pity it is so late,” the other 
answered her in a cheerful tone, which 
seemed to her the sweetest music she had 
ever heard, it carried such assurance of suc- 
cour. “But we must find some place for 
you. If you will rest on that chair for a 
moment I will go in and consult with my 
mother.” 

The girl sank down on the proffered seat, 
almost overcome by the revulsion of feeling. 
O surely, surely, this refreshing cup of kind- 
ness had never been offered to her lips only 
to be dashed away! Yet even if so, its mere 
passing sweetness would give her courage to 
go on her way again. 

She watched the two, speaking together in 
the inner room. She saw the girl put her 
hand on her mother’s shoulder, as if coaxing 
her, and she saw the mother’s upturned face, 
smiling fondly at her daughter while she 
seemed toreason. She watched and did not 
envy, as she had once envied the fondling 
between her pupils and their parents. She 
had no more share in this love than in that, 
still she felt that she was the better and safer 
for it, and that somehow its mere existence 
stood as ascreen between her and the terrible 
world outside. 

Presently mother and daughter came out 
together. The old lady was not so tall as 
her daughter, but she had the same sunshiny 
face, and she said in a genial tone, which im- 
plied no painful doubt— 

“Thou art a very young thing to be going 
about the town for a home at this time of 


night. Now, the matter is, what dost thee 
want? If thou do not object to a coffee- 


house, I can recommend thee to one or two 
among my customers which I believe are 
kept as decorously as hired rooms can be 
kept. But, however decent the landlords 
may be, they can only regulate their cus- 
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tomers’ conduct, and not their characters, 
and I don’t like sending a young woman to 
such places. But if thou wilt take a poor, 
clean room, where thou wilt be waited on by 
a good old woman, and will be as safe as at 
thine own mother’s hearth, I think I can 
find thee such an one.” 

“ Oh, that is what I should like!” cried 


the stranger, “if such an one will take me | 


in without any references!” They should 
know the worst at once; she would drink no 
more of this wine of kindness until she knew 
that it would be still extended to such as 
she was. 

The beneficent house-mother’s face grew 
only kinder, though its smile died away. 

“I think she will take thee for to-night at 
my request,” she answered, “and to-morrow 
we may see thee again. I will send the 
errand boy with thee to carry a note which 
will explain.” 

“Mother,” said the daughter suddenly, 
‘*let me go with this stranger myself?” 

“T think the boy might serve, Lois,” the 
mother objected. 

*“T am not sure,” Lois Enticknapp ex- 
plained. “Mrs. Moffat is a little deaf, and 
might get puzzled,” and she added in an 
undertone, “ You would have gone with her 
yourself, my mother, in your young days” — 
and the mother yielded. 

Lois’ cloak and bonnet were on in an 
instant. “We have not far to go,” she 
explained, as the two sallied forth. “ Mrs. 


Moffat lives in a little street turning off at) 
There are | 


the other side of the church. 
some rough people living in the street, who, 
I fear, drink and fight sometimes, but they 
are honest working folk in a general way, 
and Mrs. Moffat herself is a respectable 
God-fearing woman. She has worked for us 
in different ways for years, so we know. A 
lodger of hers went away a few days ago, 
and I have not heard of another coming.” 

“OQ, I hope not!” said the girl, feeling 
every moment as if her new-found safety 
was a will-o’-the-wisp that would vanish in 
her grasp. . 

“Do not be afraid: we shall not leave 
you till we have seen you safe somewhere. 
And what name shall I call you to Mrs. 
Moffat ?” 

There was a pause before the reply, but 
Lois Enticknapp, marching forward with a 
swift light step, did not seem to notice that. 
The answer came after a moment. 

“ My name is Lydia Calderwood.” 

“Lydia is a pleasant name,” said Lois. 


“Tt belongs to the same class of names as} 


mine, and both are in the Bible. Did you 
hear my mother call me Lois? I got that 
from her people, who were Quakers.” 

By this time they were before Mrs. 
Moffat’s very lowly dwelling, and Lois’s 

| knock soon called forth the little widow 
| herself, with huge goggles astride her nose, 
and a bright plaid shawl pinned across her 
shoulders. 

“Waes me, Miss Enticknapp! and what’s 
wr: ng to bring you oot sae late the night ?” 
she cried, with her hand raised to catch the 
answer for her failing ear. 

“T have only brought you a lodger,” said 
| Lois in her bell-like tones ; “ may I just step 
into your parlour and explain how I happen 
to do so at such an unreasonable hour?” 

Lydia Calderwood did not follow, for she 
judged that this explanation would seal her 
fate, so far as Mrs. Moffat was concerned. 
Mrs. Moffat seemed better able to catch 
Lois’s careful whispers than to control her 
own voice, for while Lydia could not hear 
one of Lois’s words, she did not fail to catch 
many of Mrs. Moffat’s running comments. 

*‘ Eh, puir creatur,—the mair to be pitied ! 
Wad ye think sae lichtlie o’ me, Miss 
Enticknapp, as to judge I’d fear bein’ 
misca’ed for doin a service to a puir waif! 
It’s ill wad come to the best o’ us, if the 
Lord wad na gie us his common blessings 
wi’out we cud show a character, fair-writ, wi’ 
no scratch-out, fra o’or cradles up. Na, na, 
Miss Lois. Margot Moffat is no sic a fule 
as to be afraid o’ doin’ a foolish thing. 
She’ll leave sic owre-wisdom to thae folk 
that ken na God, an ha’ na common sense. 
Leave her wi’ me, Miss Lois. Wha can say 
what may come o’t? Guid may come in an 
hour that winna gang for seven years. Bid 
the lassie walk ben, Miss Lois, and I'll gae 
up, and streck the bed.” 

‘She is quite pleased to have you,” said 
Lois, as she summoned Lydia. “I will 
wait with you till she has got your room 
ready, and see that she brings you up some 
nice tea and toast before I go away. Poor 
child, how chill you are!” she added, lifting 
off Lydia’s bonnet, and touching her white 
cheek with a gentle hand. 

Lydia had gone past all expression of 
gratitude. She followed her kind guide to 
the bare little dormitory, and sat down help- 
lessly on one of its hard-rush chairs. Lois 
dispatched Mrs. Moffat to prepare the tea 
and toast, and herself proceeded to spread 
the coarse white sheets which the good 
woman had brought out. She talked cheerily 
as she did so. But Lydia answered not. A 
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passion of tears, the breaking of the storm of | Jast year, but He sends us the seed-time now. 
agony restrained through the day, was welling | Do you know an old hymn— 


up within, and a single ‘word would set it free. | F ' 
“Who has my wondrous lot provided ? 


“T have made the bed, myself, Mrs. | The Lord who had no need of me. 
Moffat,” said Lois, meeting her at the room | “SE aie 


door and taking the tray from her hands. | 
“T think this is ‘all that will be required of! “Oh, if you only knew everything,” sobbed 
you to-night. Our visitor only wants to be | Lydia. 
left to rest. Iam going to say good-night; ‘Do not try to talk to-night,” said Lois, 
to her myself now.” rising, as the girl grew calmer. “ I must go 
“Eh, weel, guid-nicht to her fra me, too,’ | now, but I will come back early in the 
responded the landlady, “ an’ bid her, if she’s | morning.” And before Lydia could look up 
frighted wi’ onything, or startin’ in her sleep | she had passed from the room. 
frae ow’re walking—just knock down to me, ‘Oh, Miss Lois,” said Mrs. Moffat as she 
and I’m unner-neath.” | let her out, “ ye’ll be weel served if a’ your 
“ And now, good-night, Lydia,” said Lois, | servants are as active as ye’re ain hands, 
going up to her. “We must see you again | There’s a text about the wicked that sin as 
to-morrow.” And she took the girl’s cold | with a cart-rope, and there micht be one 
face between her own warm hands and | aboot the self-righteous that wad do guid as 
looked down into it with her clear eyes.| wi’ a pitchfork! An’ that’s not your sort. 
Then she stooped and kissed her. Ye ken that binding a broken heart is not to 
That was too much for Lydia’s ebbing | be done wi’ thrawing a noose, but needs 
power of restraint. The flood came. She | safter touches and langer waiting than the 
threw herself on the little grey bed. And | wee bittie o’ china I saw ye mendin’ sae 
Lois Enticknapp kneeled beside her with | daintily last week. I'll luik after the lassie, 
caressing fingers and soothing words. and I'll be as mim as a mouse, and wad no 
“Has not God been good to you, to-| mair thrust my word in amang yours, than 
night? Yes, I know you are crying because | I’d gie castor-oil to a body that ye were 
you think so. Does not it help you to trust | physicking wit’ the bit drappies and pillies 
Him. ‘To-morrow and the days after are all | trae your father’s outlandish medicine-chest. 
in His hands. And so is yesterday. And} My duty to your mother, Miss Lois, and 
He knows there was a blight on the harvest | God’s blessing about you.” 


LAZARUS. 
Thoughts on John xi.—Wistorical and Heal 
By THE Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, D.D. 


I THINK it is impossible to read the nar- | hope; the overwhelming and stunning grief, 
rative of the raising of Lazarus by our | when death came at last ; the silence of the 
Lord, as recorded in the Gospel of John, | almost petrified heart ; the tears, the regrets, 
without profound impression—without won- | “ If thou hadst been here ;” the darkness of 
der and emotion. It is the blending of sub-| the grave, where we can only weep—all is so 
lime majesty and Divine grandeur with the real. Who of us is so young as not to have 
most truthful simplicity, concrete reality, | lived and experienced it? And though the 
homeliness and tenderness of human life and | picture is true and universal, it is yet so indi- 
feeling which convinces us this happened | vidual. It is not an abstract generalisation, 
indeed, on this earth of ours, and it was | an allegorical representation of human expe- 
heaven on earth. Here is no ‘poet c dream | rience. Bethany, with its house of sorrow 
—no vision of the imagination—no allegory | and its burial-place ; the two sisters, Martha 
clothing abstract ideas in the garment of and Mary; their very attitude and words; 
narrative. Here all is real, concrete, histo- the friends, who had come to condole with 
rical, and yet universal and inexhaustible | the bereaved—everything is evidently a 
in its frcsimess and application. The picture | faithful photograph. Only on the supposi- 
of human sorrow and helplessness ; the sud-| tion that the writer addresses readers who 
den cloud on the bright sky of domestic are familiar with the persons of his narrative, 
happiness ; the anxious fear of the sisters ;/ can we account for the reference to Mary as 
the anguish of suspense ; the hoping against the Mary who anointed the Lord with oint- 
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‘ment, and wiped His feet with her hair. 


The incident itself is recorded in the twelfth 
chapter, but the knowledge of it is presup- 
posed by John. No poet would have made 
Mary utter the very same words as Martha 
(v. 32). No poet, however realistic, would 
have used the strong expression descriptive 
of the corruption of the grave. No poet 
could have brought such living characters 
before us ; no human imagination could have 
divined the subtle and deep emotions which 
are here expressed, and which authenticate 
themselves as genuine to every candid mind. 
And the Lord Jesus Himself appears here so 
human, and yet so divine ; His ways are not 
as our ways; there is something mysterious 
and spiritual in His conduct and words, which 
reminds us that He is from above and Lord 
of all, and yet He is so loving and tender, so 
full of brotherly sympathy and affection. No 
poet could have invented Him! His delay 
after hearing the sad message, “ Lazarus, 
whom thou lovest, is sick,” so pathetic in its 
brevity and humble reticence, His tears and 
His anger, His majestic word of Divine power, 
“Lazarus, come forth!” and His lowly ac- 
knowledgment of the Father, “Thou hearest 
me alway ”—these and many other features 
are not within the range of human invention. 
God’s thoughts and ways are as high above our 
thoughts and ways as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. The majesty and loveliness 
of Jesus never entered the heart of man; He 
came from above, and now we behold the 
glory of the Only Begotten. 

It is evidently a true and real history. It 
breathes the atmosphere of truth. It ex- 
hibits the “ unconscious touch of nature” in 
its simplicity and human tenderness. It is 
accurate and graphic in its circumstantiality, 
and harmonious and complete in its beauty. 
If it is not a true history, it would be the 
most unaccountable literary miracle. But true 
and historical as the narrative is, it is no less 
strange and wonderful. We see in this nar- 
rative earth in its present state, a world of 
sin, of sorrow, of death. Love stands weep- 
ing ; friends can only be fellow-sufferers and 
silent ; but there is One with us, ¢ruly with 
us, true man and yet more than man; He 
not merely feels with us and His eyes fill 
with tears, He not merely understands the 
desolateness of the heart, but He is able 
to heal. He weeps for us and with us, 


and yet He can say, “ Weep not.” The 
power of death, which He alone can fully 
fathom, and which He alone regards with 
adequate feeling of horror, seeing it in its 
essential connection with sin, He is able 





to conquer. For He is the resurrection 
and the life. In Him the glory of God is 
manifested as triumphing over the utmost 
power of sin and Satan. And in this manifesta- 
tion of Divine glory He is most tender, most 
human ; while we call Him Lord with most 
solemn awe and reverence, He reveals to us 
His brotherly heart, and we rejoice in peace; 
in this world of sin, sorrow, and death, we 
have conquered, for here is Immanuel, God 
with us. 

If this story is true, it is full of power and 
consolation. As the picture of human 
sorrow and misery which it brings before us 
is faithful and true, so the supernatural con- 
solation and victory it announces is also 
most real. There is a dark night when 
neither moon nor stars are seen ; no human 
wisdom can disperse its blackness, no human 
hopes can cheer with the promise of morn- 
ing. There is a foe against ~hich human 
strength cannot prevail. Where our true 
misery begins, human consolations and helps 
are atanend. Who can deliver from death, 
who can save from sin? The sting of death 
is sin, and the shadow of death stretches into 
the very commencement of our life. But we 
are led here not merely into the darkness of 
the grave, we behold also the bright morning 
star; we are not merely brought into contact 
with the utmost power of the enemy and 
the realm of corruption, we breathe the 
atmosphere of the Easter morn and behold 
the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. The love of God 
has given unto us His own son Jesus, and He 
has abolished death. He is to us the source 
of life and resurrection ; He reveals to us the 
glory of God even at the grave, where Satan 
and sin seem to triumph. For Jesus has led 
captive captivity; by His death He has 
become the death of death, and now he 
liveth for evermore. In Him grace abounds 
unto life everlasting, and God is glorified. 
This is here brought before us in liviny em- 
bodiment. The utmost the enemy can 
do is seen here conquered. We suffer, we 
weep, we die ; our body may see corruption; 
but in all this we are more than conquerors 
through Him who loved us, and gave Him- 
self for us. In all our trials and sorrows we 
have the perfect sympathy of the Lord; and 
the energy and strength of His power have 
overcome all our enemies. Jesus has not 
only gained for us by His death and resur- 
rection the victory over sin, death, and 
Satan ; but he gives unto us His own blessed 
and eternal life. Instead of the corruption 
of the grave, we behold the glory of God. 
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| 
Our sun set in the fall of Adam ; the morning | 
of an endless day has dawned in the last | 
Adam, Jesus, the Lord from Heaven. 

This is the view and language of faith ; | 
but all men have not faith. Divine manifes- | | 
tations fill the minds and hearts of some | 
with light, conviction, and peace. Others 
doubt, others passively neglect, others reject, 
the Divine message. All Divine manifesta- 
tions have a testing and separating power. 
Can we wonder that the narrative of the | 
raising of Lazarus produces the same two- 
fold effect on men, as the event itself? Did 
all the Jews who heard the voice of Jesus, 
and who saw Lazarus rise from the grave, | 
did all the Jews, who afterwards received | 
most abundant and unassailable evidence of | 
the reality of this fact, believe in Jesus, and | 
turn to Him as the God-sent Redeemer? | 
Was not this very miracle, so bright, so 
glorious, so loving, the crisis which deter- 
mined and accelerated the final rejection of | 
the Messiah? We are told, that from that 
day forth they took counsel together for to | 
put him to death. As the miracle itself was 
a moral and spiritual test to those who wit- 
nessed it, so the record of the miracle, the 
eleventh chapter of the Gospel of John, is a 
moral and spiritual test to those who read it. 

It is narrated of Spinoza, the representa- 
tive of modern Pantheism, that he said of | 
this chapter, that he would renounce his | 
whole system and embrace Christianity if he | | 
could believe this narrative. And yet, if we | | 
examine this remark closely, it is only tanta- 
mount to saying, if I could believe Chris- | 
tianity, I would believe it. The difficulty in 
believing this chapter is the difficulty of | 
believing i in the living God. The Jews saw 
the miracle, and yet they believed not in | 
Jesus. It is not from want of evidence that | 
men refuse the testimony of Divine grace | 
conquering sin and death. Jesus is the 
Light of the world. The light is not dim, it 
is exceeding bright. The light is also full of 
love ; it cannot rest alone and in itself, it 
rejoices to give light and to scatter gladness. 
Sad mystery, that when the night is past and 
the true light now shineth, there should be | 
yet brothers, members of our God-loved 
race, sitting in darkness and the shadow of | 
death. The reason why this narrative com- | 
bines and reconciles the greatest contrasts, 
the reality of sinful and sorrowful earth and | 
resurrection, life and Divine glory, is because 
it is the gospel, the Bible in miniature ; 
because it is the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. It has been well | 
remarked, that as the story of Joseph in the 





Old Testament illustrates the whole paths of 
the Lord and the principles of His kingdom, 
| through sufferings unto glory, so the history 
of Lazarus unfolds to us the whole counsel 
of God from beginning to end, through death 
unto life. We forget, as we finish this mar- 
vellous chapter, Lazarus, and his return for a 
few years to this vale of tears, with its sor- 
rows and conflicts. Our faith dwells exclu- 
sively on Jesus, the resurrection and the 
life ; and beholding in Him both our Divine 
Joshua, and the Canaan which cannot wither, 
we rejoice even now in the heavenly citizen- 
ship, in hope of the glory of God. 

If this narrative is the Bible in miniature, 
combining the history of the Fall with the 
ultimate glory of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(Genesis and the Apocalypse), if it is the 
gospel in miniature, revealing to us grace 
abounding unto life everlasting, it seems to 
hold more especially a central position in the 
record of the evangelist John, which Luther 
has beautifully called “das zarte Haupt 
Evangelium.” And the remark that only 
John gives us this narrative, utterly irrelevant 
as it is as an argument against the historical 
authenticity of our chapter, is most useful in 
leading us into a more profound appreciation 
of its teaching. We Christians regard the 
four Gospels as one. Scripture consists of 
many books, and yet we justly call it The 
Book; it consists of many and varied por- 
tions, and yet it forms a Unity, organic, sym- 
metrical, complete. And what is true of the 
whole Scripture is pre-eminently true of the 
four Gospels, the central portion, the heart of 
| Scripture, whence are the issues of life. There 
are four evangelists, but there is only one 
| Gospel. Each evangelist wrote by inspiration 
| of God, as Divine wisdom and grace selected 
and prepared each for a special purpose. 
The natural peculiarity, the providential 
guidance, the individual charisma, were all 
used by the Spirit of God; and while we thus 
recognise the Supernatural Power which 
moved and guided these holy men in writing 
their Gospel, we see also here, as in all other 
influences of the Divine Spirit, that He sets 
us free, and that by bringing us into subjec- 
tion to Himself He gives us our true indi- 
viduality and liberty. 

All evangelists represent Jesus as the 
id, as the Servant of 
God, fulfilling His will, as the Son of Man, 
Representative, Saviour, and Friend of Man- 
kind, as the Only Begotten of the Father, 
the Son of God. All. speak of His works, 
His sufferings, His death and resurrection. 
But yet each has a special object in his 
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Gospel, which. dominates the selection’ of 
events and discourses, which brings out 
various. features in the history of our Lord. | 
Holding fast this fact, we cannot be asto- 
nished at certain omissions in some Gospels. 
An evangelist may omit a very important 
event, and yet this does not prove anything 
against the reality of this event as narrated 
in another Gospel; it does not even show 
that the omission arose from ignorance. The 
beloved disciple, for instance, does not record 
the agony of our Lord in Gethsemane, one of 
the most important and certainly most touch- 
ing incidents in the history of Jesus. And 
yet John was one of the three favoured 
disciples whom our Lord permitted to be wit- 
nesses of this, His overwhelming sorrow. If, 
the evangelist John passes over the scene, | 
it is not because he was ignorant of it, but 
because it did not come within the scope of | 
his narrative; and if the synoptical Gospels | 
do not record the raising of Lazarus, the | 
omission does not render the Johannean 
account less authentic. | 

In all Gospels it is recorded that Jesus 
raised the dead. In the Gospel of Matthew | 
it is mentioned by the Lord Himself as an 
evidence and sign of His Messiahship. “Go | 
and show John again those things which ye | 
do hear and see ; the blind receive their sight | 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
There are three instances recorded, and it is 
probable there were only three. All synop- 
tical Gospels contain the narrative of the 
raising of the little maid, the daughter of 
Jairus; Luke gives us the story of the} 
widow’s only son at Nain; while the history | 
of Lazarus is peculiar to John. 

The Lord performed many miracles of 
healing. But we can easily see why only on 
very rare occasions He raised the dead. 
The resurrection of the just is essentially and 
intimately connected with His second ad- 
vent. During the intermediate period be- 
lievers fall asleep in Jesus, and the presence 
and power of death teach the world the 
nature and bitterness and strength of sin. 
Christ’s victory over death and the grave, 
manifested in the three Gospel incidents, may 
strike us as the greatest manifestation of His 
power. Strictly speaking, we cannot speak 
of degrees of the miraculous. It is true some | 
miracles strike us more than others. We feel | 
sympathy with the remark : “Since the world | 
began was it not heard that any man opened 
the eyes of one that was born blind.” We | 


regard the raising of the dead as the utmost 








proof of supernatural power. And yet, when 
we hold that this miracle is the culminating 
miracle of our Lord, it is on account of its 
direct connection with the central miracle of 
Redemption and Resurrection, and not on 
account of the relative magnitude in the 
estimation of human beholders. For there 
is in reality no difference, no degree in 
miracles. To allay the raging fever by a 
single word, or perhaps look (Matt. 8), and 
to change water into wine, to see the coin in 
the mouth of the fish concealed in the depths 
of the ocean, to rebuke the storm, to feed 
the multitude with five loaves and two fishes, 
to raise the dead, all this is simple mracle— 
Divine power manifested on earth ; the hand 
of God interfering in omnipotent love. 

But although we are not inclined to admit 
any degree in the miraculous, there may be 
different degrees of importance attaching to 
miracles, in proportion as they show forth 


and emanate from the centre miracle, God in | 
Christ redeeming, renewing, transfiguring sin- | 


ful, lost, and wretched mankind, and thus 
manifesting His glory on earth where sin 
abounded unto death. 

Death is the greatest of evils; the most 
bitter fruit and the most appalling triumph of 
sin. Death reveals to us more than anything 
else our utter helplessness, it brings us to the 


| utmost limit of natural resources and powers. 


The simple remark of Lavater appeals to 
every mind: “ All things are possible to the 
omnipotent Creator, all things equally easy. 
Yet we call one miracle greater than the 
other, call that the greatest which is to us 
the most impossible. Jesus raising Lazarus 
is the greatest miracle, when we view it in 
relation to what is within human possibility.” 
It is the brightest reflection and manifestation 
of the central miracle of the Incarnation, and 
brings before us the new creation, which is 
eternal and incorruptible. 

In all miracles Jesus, the Wonderful, mani- 
fests Himself. They are signs, not merely to 
rouse attention and to attest His mission, but 


pictures, concrete specimens of His character | 
and power, of the work which He works in | 


the soul, of the victory which He gains over 
evil, of the new life and strength which He 
imparts, of the renewal of joy which He 
bestows. Or they are the instalments, pro- 
phetic signs of the ultimate glory and blessed- 


ness which shall be revealed at His Second | 


Advent. Thus in the miracles of our Lord 

we do not merely see what Jesus does, but 

what Jesus is and what Jesus will be, and 

what Jesus is to us who believe in His name. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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DESERT FLOWERS. 


“‘ Have I also here looked after Him who seeth me ?”—Gen. xvi. 13. 


HEY tell us that there are flowers 
Which are “ born to blush unseen ;” 
They sing about “ the desert air ;” 
’Tis all a mistake, I ween. 


The idea of wasted fragrance 
Is as foolish as profane ; 

We are always hearing falsehoods— 
We are hearing them again. 


And these stories are believed in, 
For we think we are unseen, 

That our life-work is unnoticed, 
If our lot be poor and mean, 


So we crowd to all our cities, 
And we struggle to be great ; 

Or we stay in some small birth-place, 
And we speak against our fate. 


How much wiser are the flowers, 
No matter where they blush ; 

And as holy is the desert— 
How it proves it by its hush. 


gP. These are conscious of the Presence 
| “Ne of Of the One who made them all, 
So they live for Him who made them, 
As did man before the Fall. 


We are made for Him who made us, 
We are all beneath His eye; 

And may learn from desert-flowers 
That we have believed a lie. 


When we live as if God saw us, 

We shall blush and silent be; 

And shall glory in our life-work, 

Tho’ no human eye may see. 
R. H. SMITH. 
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THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM DORLING. 


“THE royal home has from the earliest | 
years of the Queen’s marriage been re- 


| garded as one of the happiest in England. | 


We are now enabled to form an estimate of | 
the extent to which this is to be attributed to | 
the character of the late lamented Prince Con- 
sort, and to the influence which he exerted 
in stimulating and directing its life. The 


| different volumes which have appeared since 





his death give to us a clear conception of the | 


place which he held there, and furnish a 
picture of its inner life which must be in- 
teresting to us all. Her Majesty has con- 
ferred a favour upon her people in giving, 
whether directly or indirectly, the history of 
her husband’s life, so that they may share as 
far as possible her good opinion of his worth, 
and become acquainted with the sources of 
that happy influence which she has ever borne 
as the Sovereign of these Realms. 

We have a very touching picture of the 
early years of the Prince, which we must 
glance at for a moment if we are to gain 
an adequate idea of him as he enters the 
home whose life we are concerned to under- 
stand. 

We get many a glimpse of a dear grand- 
mother whose love for Albert and his brother 
Ernest was very touching. In June, 1822, 
when the two little boys returned to Coburg 
from Gotha, whither they had gone for a 
stay during the absence of their parents, she 
wrote, “ Yesterday morning my dear little 


boys came back from Gotha, and I was over- | 


joyed. Ernest is very much grown. 
Albert is very much smaller than his brother, 
and lovely asa little angel, with his fair curls.” 
Much testimony is borne as to the purity of 
the Prince’s heart in those early years. His 
cousin, Count Arthur Mensdorff, attributed 
his admirable sweetness of disposition to a 
perfect moral purity both in word and deed. 
The Prince and his brother were hardly ever 
separated in their early years, and they seemed 
to have cherished a devoted affection for each 
other, 

For a moment we come away from the 
small German \ principality in which these 
little boys were being trained with much care, 
and glance at a little maiden in an English 
home, who was being watched.over with 
unusual interest by her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, and her uncle, Prince Leopold— 


,the Princess Victoria, who was likely to be 


Queen of England. Away in Germany the 


Prince’s nurse used to prattle to him of his 
| little cousin Victoria as his destined bride. 
| Circumstances eventually seemed to sug- 
gest in earnest the question, as to whether 
Prince Albert was a suitable consort for the 
| young Princess. Leopold, now King of the 
Belgians, was the principal adviser in the 
matter ; ‘but he sought the aid of his old 
friend, Baron Stockmar, with whom he had 
been in intimate friendship for very many 
years. This man had entered the service 
of the Prince Leopold as private physician in 
1816, and the poor Princess Charlotte had 
died with her hand in his. The baron had 
known the Princess Victoria rather intimately, 
and cared intensely for her welfare. He 
formed a very high conception of the require- 
ments which he laid down as necessary 
qualities in her consort, and was unwilling to 
give his sanction, or even opinion, as to the 
fitness of the Prince for such a position until 
he had fuller opportunities of knowing him. 
With this view he travelled with him and his 
brother, and in all possible ways cultivated 
his society, and gave the benefit of his guid- 
ance in the training of his young friend. 

On the 2oth of June, 1837, the Princess Vic- 
toria, then only eighteen years of age, acceded 
to the throne of England. Six days after- 
wards the Prince congratulated his “ dearest 
cousin” on the event, saying, ‘You are 
Queen of the mightiest land of Europe; in 
your hand lies the happiness of millions. 
| May Heaven assist you, and strengthen you 
| with its strength in that high, but difficult 
'task.” In the autumn of that year a flower 
| from the Righi found its way from the Prince 
to the Queen. On February roth of the 
following year, as all the world knows, their 
love was ratified, and Albert and Victoria 
were man and wife. 

The Queen’s /Journal, in recording her 
feelings shortly after the marriage, and re- 
ferring to the leave-taking between the Prince 
and his father and brother, observes, “ Father, 
brother, friends, country—all has he left, and 
all for me! God grant that I may be the 
happy person—the most happy person—to 
make this dearest, blessed being happy and 
contented. What is in my power to make 
him happy I will do.” And there is every 





tained to the end. Difficulties were not slow 
to arise within a home which, as most people 





proof in the world that the young Queen’s , 
fervent and truly womanly resolve was main- | 
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might imagine, could not be securely pro- 
tected from them. The position of the Prince 
in relation to the other members of the Royal 
Family was very difficult to determine ; nor 
was his authority in his own home very easily 
defined in view of the practices and customs 
which had become so strong as to be almost 
impossible of alteration. The Prince wrote, 
“In my home life I am very happy and con- 
tented ; but the difficulty in filling my place 
with the proper dignity is, that I am only the 
husband, and not the master in the house.” 
It was not long before the Queen asserted 
for her husband and herself the claims which 
her love and respect inspired. 
that the Prince was not actuated by envious 
motives, and that he was not unbecomingly 
self-assertive ; but he was too much in earnest, 
and too anxious to be helpful to the Queen, 
to rest satisfied with a mere honour that 
brought no obligations to usefulness. 

In no respect is this more apparent than 
in the efforts which the Prince made from 
the very first period of his marriage to render 


to the Queen every assistance which was | 
possible in the transaction of duties which | 


devolved upon her as the head of her own 
government. The Prince thought that the 
Queen should not be merely an ornamental 
personage, but as the Sovereign the real head 
of affairs. He had not in earlier years 
shown much interest in politics ; the politics 
of the newspapers especially. He had been 
roused from this indifference by Stockmar ; 
and now that circumstances called forth his 
energy in this direction, he gave himself heart 
and soul to the work which lay before him. 
He became in reality the private adviser and 
secretary of the Queen. The toil which this 
involved was very great. 
patches were read, as well as the drafts of 
answers which were prepared by the minis- 
ters for the time being. He prepared memo- 
randa concerning home matters, in which 
he expressed the views which were taken of 
them by the Queen and himself. As he said 
in a letter written ten years later to the Duke 
of Wellington, his principle was “ to sink his 
own individual existence in that of his wife 
. . . . to place all his time and powers at 
her command as the natural head of her 
family, superintendent of her household, 
manager ot her private affairs, her sole confi- 


dential adviser in politics, and only assistant | 


in her communications with the officers of 
the government, her private secretary, and 
permanent minister.” 
ideal clearly in view, and was not likely to 
swerve from it. 


It is clear | 


All foreign dis- | 


The Prince had his | 


As far as possible nothing was allowed to 
interfere with the dearer joys of life, which 
this royal pair found as precious as any 
| of the humbler subjects in the kingdom. 
| They had cares which needed relief; and 
| burdens which could alone be lightened by 
| the tender amenities which are the strength 
| of every home. The Queen testifies that in 
| times of weakness “ his care of her was like 

that of a mother; nor could there be a 

kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.” No 
| wonder that before a twelvemonth of married 
life had elapsed, the Queen wrote thus in her 
Journal,—“1 told Albert that formerly I 
was too happy to go to London, and too 
| wretched to leave it; and how, since the 
| blessed hour of my marriage, and still more 
since the summer, I dislike and am unhappy 
| to leave the country, and could be content 
| and happy never to go to town. This pleased 
| him.” We come upon many pretty pictures 
| of simple home life ; as simple as any which 
meet our eye when we look in cottages where 
‘love holds sway. Writing a fortnight after 
the birth of the Prince of Wales in her Jour- 
nal, the Queen describes a scene which 
occurred on the 21st of November, 1841 :— 
“ Albert brought in dearest little Pussy (the 
Princess Royal), in such a smart white 
| merino dress, trimmed with blue, which 

Mama had given her, and a pretty cap, and 

placed her on my bed, seating himself next 

to her, and she was very dear and good. 
| And as my precious, invaluable Albert sat 
there, and our little Love between us, I felt 
quite moved with happiness and gratitude to 

God.” That they depended very lovingly 
‘upon one another for support in times of 
sorrow is often revealed to us. It was a 
deep grief to the Prince when he lost his 
father suddenly in 1844. The Queen did 
her best to cheer him under this heavy trial. 

He wrote in the following way to Baron 

Stockmar :—“ Here we sit together—poor 
'Mama, Victoria, and myself; and weep, 

with a great cold public around us, insensible 
as stone.” We can easily imagine that those 

whose lot it is to live in that “fierce light 
which beats upon a throne,” must often 
'yearn for the simpler ways which are com- 
mon to ordinary people; and that when 
private griefs weigh heavily upon them, they 
are often compelled to mourn the distance 
which separates them from those whom they 
govern. Ina letter written to Baron Stock- 
mar years after marriage, we find briefly ex- 
pressed what was his constant feeling towards 
the Queen and his ruling desire for the chil- 
dren. “ She is the treasure on which my whole 
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existence rests. The relation in which we 
stand to one another leaves nothing to 
desire. It is a union of heart and soul, and 
is therefore noble ; and in it the poor children 
shall find their cradle, so as to be able one 
day to insure a like happiness for them- 
selves.” Of not less service was the Prince 





to the Queen. We find her acknowledging 
it over and over again in the course of the 
correspondence which is published. In 
1846, the Queen said to King Leopold in a | 
letter :—‘ Albert’s use to me, and I may | 
say to the country, by his firmness and 
sagacity in these moments of trial, is beyond 
all belief.” Periods of absence were always 
endured with much anxiety for re-union ; and 
letters were very loving and frequent. The 
earlier correspondence is especially marked 
by tender references to mutual suffering 
arising from this cause. 

There was a deep longing in the hearts of 
both of them for a quieter home life than 
could be obtained in Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor Castle. They wanted retirement. 
The glare of royalty was too much for them. 
They had—as it may have seemed to multi- 
tudes—all that heart could wish. Splen- 
dours, varied and innumerable, irradiated | 
their pathway ; and all that wealth could | 
purchase was at their command. They were 
the “ observed of all observers,” if notoriety | 
were coveted, and a proud nation gratefully | 
accepted their sway. But these things do not | 
constitute the real joys of life. This young | 
man and woman yearned for a home—a | 
home of their own: one which would be 
snugly theirs ; not a royal palace which they 
had inherited, whose doors must ever stand 
open to the frequenters of courts; but a 
peaceful home in which their hearts might 
know that which, thank God, is open to, 
as it is needed by, all—the quiet joy of 
The estate of Osborne 
was first brought under their notice by Sir 
Robert Peel. It was not too far away from 
the Capital to be inconvenient; and yet it 
promised the invaluable blessing of privacy. 
Its situation commanded a splendid sea- 
view, with Spithead and Portsmouth in the 
background, and was bounded by a fine 
stretch of sea-shore. The Queen wrote to 
her uncle Leopold on the 25th of March, 
1845 :—‘‘ It sounds so pleasant to have a 
place of one’s own, quiet and retired, and 
free from all‘Woods and Forests,’ and other 
charming Departments, which really are the 
plague of one’s life.” ‘It is impossible,” 
she added a few days later, writing from 








Osborne, “to see a prettier place, with woods 


and valleys, and Joints de vue, which would 
be beautiful anywhere ; but when these are 
combined with the sea (to which the woods 
grow down), and a beach which is quite 
private, it is really everything one could 
wish,” 

The Prince devoted his ability, which 
was considerable, to beautifying and improv- 
ing the estate. The grounds were laid out 
so as to combine features of remarkable 
beauty ; and farming operations were carried 
forward in a manner which absorbed much 
of his attention. And there—in their own 
home—with far less of the splendour of their 
rank and state, they spent many happy days 
together. Some of the walks became very 
dear with tender associations ; and life wore 
its gladdest smile. The Prince was forester, 
builder, and gardener, when he was away in 
that island home, relieved of many occu- 
pations incident to their life in London and 
Windsor, and released from many of its 
restraints, 

In May, 1846, the Queen and Prince set- 
tled down intheir newhome. The following 
little note by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, 
who was at the time governess to the children, 
was written on the day after. It gives a very 
vivid idea of the character of the Prince, and 
shows us what his habits were on occasions 
of unusual interest. Lady Lyttelton says, 
“ Our first night in this house is well passed. 
Nobody smelt paint, or caught cold, and the 
worst is over. It was a most amusing event 
coming here to dinner. Everything in the 


| house is quite new, and the drawing-room 


looked very handsome ; the windows lighted 
by the brilliant lamps in the room must have 
been seen far out at sea. I was pleased by 
one little thing. After dinner we were to 
drink the Queen’s and Prince’s health as a 
house-warming ; and after it the Prince said 
quite naturally and simply, but seriously : 
“‘ We have a hymn (he called it a psalm) in 
Germany for such occasions ; it begins—and 
then he repeated two lines in German which 
I could not quite catch, meaning a prayer to 
bless our going out and our coming in. It 
was dry and quaint, being Luther’s. We all 
perceived that he was feeling it; and truly, 
entering a new house—a new palace—is a 
solemn thing to do to those whose probable 
space of life in it is long, and spite of rank, 
and health, and youth, down-hill now.” It 
would seem that the hymn which the Prince 
quoted was an amplification of the last verse 
of the 121st Psalm, which appears in the 
Coburg “Gesang-Buch.” One of the verses 
runs thus— 
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Whate’er we do, whate’er endure. 
In death, unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 


The peeps which we get into the life at 
Balmoral still further make known to us the 
character of the Prince’s home life. The 
Queen’s physician, Sir James Clark, had 
had his attention called to the place by his 
son; and he brought it to the notice of the 
Queen and the Prince. We all know how 
much Her Majesty has prized the opportunity 
of escaping year after year from her southern 
palaces to that far-away house in the High- 
lands. Her Majesty’s first impressions of the 
place, shared evidently by the Prince, are 
described in “ Leaves from Her Majesty’s 
Journal ;” but in writing to the Dowager- 
Duchess of Coburg at the time, the Prince 
said, “ We have withdrawn for a time into a 
complete mountain solitude, where one rarely 
sees a human face; where the snow already 
covers the mountain tops, and the wild deer 
come creeping stealthily round the house.” 
The Queen herself remarked in her Journal, 
“Tt was so calm and so solitary, it did one 
good as one gazed around, and the pure 
mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and to make 
one forget the world, and its sad turmoils.” 
Thus are we reminded that the same lot, 
varied as to its outward aspects, but still the 
same in deep reality, falls to the prince as to 
the peasant; to the most highly exalted, as 
to the humblest children of men. Often- 
times a feeling takes possession of the minds 
of some which induces, may be, a little envy 
of those who are in high places ; but, what- 
ever divergence there may be in outward lot, 
God “ fashioneth our hearts alike.” 

A new house was erected, new cottages 
were supplied for the people, and various im- 
provements were effected which tended to 
promote the comfort of the household. And 
thither, time after time, as the season came 
round, the Queen and the Prince repaired 
with their family for the rest which they were 
sure to gain in such a peaceful retreat. And 
thither Her Majesty still goes, bearing in her 
heart the memory of days which will never 
return, and solaced, we may hope, by the 
thought of a love which in life and death 
was her possession. 

The care of the Prince for his children was 
shown in unremitting efforts to promote their 
welfare. 
book that a simple affection reigned through- 
out the home, and the education of the chil- 


dren was undertaken in no mere compliance | 
‘ 


It is manifest in every page of this | 





“to the culture of both mind and heart could 


procure. ‘Good education,’ said Baron 
Stockmar to the Prince, “ cannot begin too 
soon. It begins the first day of a child’s 
life. Ina child the affections and feelings 
develop themselves at an earlier period than 
the reasoning or intellectual faculties. The 
beginning of education must therefore be 
directed to the child’s natural instincts, to 
give them the right direction ; and above all, 
keep the mind pure. This is only to be 
effected by placing about children only those 
who are good and pure; who will teach, not 
only by precept, but by living example: for 
children are close observers, and prone to 
imitate whatever they see and hear, whether 
good or evil.” The great aim of the Queen 
and Prince was to surround them with these 
good influences and that their education should 
be from its earliest beginning ¢ruly moral and 
truly English. In April, 1842, Lady Lyt- 
telton, who had been lady-in-waiting since 
1838, was appointed to the post of governess 
to the royal children. For eight years she 
pursued her work with unfailing devotion to 
the fullest satisfaction of the Queen and the 
Prince. Her ladyship expresses her admira- 
tion for “the candour, truth, and manliness 
of the Prince ; his wisdom, his ready help- 
fulness, his consideration for others, and his 
constant kindness.” The relations which 
existed between this estimable woman and 
the royal home were of the most gratifying 
character. Of her last day in the palace she 
writes thus :—“ In the evening I was sent 
for to my last audience in the Queen’s own 
room, and I quite broke down, and could 
hardly speak or hear. I remember the 
Prince’s face, pale as ashes, and a few words 
of praise and thanks from them both ; but it 
is all misty: and I had to stop on the private 
staircase, and have my cry out before I could 
go up again.” 

We cannot forbear quoting some re- 
markable words which are contained in a 
memorandum, in which the Queen _her- 
self expresses, in writing, her own views of 
education. She seems to have been accus- 
tomed to set down her thoughts upon this 
and other subjects, with much carefulness at 
times. On the 4th of March, 1844, when, it 
must be remembered, the Queen was only in 
her twenty-fifth year, she thus writes :—“ The 
greatest maxim of all is—that, the children 
should be brought up as simply, and in as 
domestic a way as possible ; that (not. inter- 
fering with their lessons) they should be as 
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much as possible with their parents, and 
learn to place their greatest confidence in 
them in all things.” Wise words which need 
to be written in the hearts of every father 
and mother in the land. With respect to the 
religious training of her children, the Queen 
says in a memorandum of the 13th of Novem- 
ber of that year :—“ It is already a hard case 
for me that my occupations prevent my being 
with her (the Princess Royal) when she says 
her prayers.” We pause with thankful ad- 
miration when we come across the following 
words, contained in the same memorandum, 
in which her Majesty laid down a clear prin- 
ciple for the guidance of the instructors of 
the Princess Royal. It was this—‘I am 
quite clear that she should be taught to have 
great reverence for God and for religion ; but 
that she should have a feeling of devotion 
and love which our Heavenly Father en- 
courages His earthly children to have for 
Him, and not one of fear and trembling ; 
and that the thoughts of death and an after 
life should not be presented in an alarming 
and forbidding view; and that she should be 
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| ; 
and not think that she can only pray on her 
| knees, or that those who do not kneel are 


made to know as yet no difference of creeds, | 


less fervent and devout in their prayers.” 

Of very great interest is an account which 
we receive of the Swiss Cottage, at Osborne, 
which was given over to the children on the 
Queen’s birthday in 1854, having been erected 
partly for their pastime, and partly for their 
instruction in little household duties ; with a 
museum of natural history attached to it, and 
around it little garden plots allotted to each, 
where they were expected to make them- 
selves practically acquainted with the simpler 
elements of garden culture. And thus the 
children of our Queen were made familiar in 
their early days with those habits of life which, 
far more than anything, tend to promote 
simplicity of character. Would that in many 
homes, where wealth and ease seem to give 
immunity from homelier duties, such thorough- 
ness and simplicity marked the parental rule. 

The picture cannot further be filled in. 
The world knows well that on the 14th of 
December, 1861, a shadow fell on our royal 
home whieh can never be altogether with- 
drawn. 





TRINITY 


HE Triune God, the Mighty Three in One! 
Great Uncreate ! Incomprehensible ! 
Weak human thought, striving to reach that height, 
Falls broken down. 
We say that we believe ; 
But is itso? Our mind and heart are blank! 
The words yield no idea; we turn away 
Exhausted, careless, unintelligent. 
May it not be that God knows us so weak, 
He in compassion separates the Three, 
So we may something comprehend of God ? 
* * * * * 
God! truly—but our tender Parent too ; 
So the poor orphan heart opens to Him 
And, warm with love, clings to the great Father. 
* * * * * 
God! 


Flesh of our flesh, He comes our very Christ, 


Ay, and Man also! Bone of our bone, 
The perfect Man, our Lord, our Substitute. 

O Sympathizer, Brother, yet true God ! 
Infinite. ... 


Yet more inlove.... 


in merciful compassion ! 
incomprehensible ! 

Too mean our best in gratitude to offer, 

Fain would we live the slaves of Jesus Christ. 

For His dear sake ten thousand men have died, 

And would this day to hear Him say, ‘‘ Well done!” 


SUNDAY 
* * * * + 

God! Life-giver, mysterious Essence, 

The all-pervading, unseen Holy Ghost— 

How awful and how dread to think of Him ! 
Yet now we know Him as “ our Comforter,” 
And we have felt His presence near the while 
The waves of sin have crashed above our heads 
He came and saved us ! 

And we found Him 

When we cried out with bleeding, broken hearts— 
Our last hope dead, our best and dearest gone. 
Many a time, when we lay faint and sick, 

The Paraclete, the Comforter has come; 


| Peace, rest, and better life He ever brought, 


| Struck off the devil’s chains, and led us home— 


g guide. 
+ * . * * 


Our stay, our light, our purifying 


| 
The hosts around the rainbow-circled throne 


Where burns the Triune God know more than we, 
And, falling down, cry, ‘‘ Holy! holy! holy!” 
Soon we may gain that knowledge, join that song. 
But, wandering in this sin-stained world, 


| We too have learnt a psalm; it is but this— 


‘‘Our Father, Saviour, Comforter, our all, 
O God! we love Thee—yea, for ever love Thee!” 
E. GARNETT. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC. 
By NORMAN J. ROSS. 


ey is now more than thirty years since an 
unknown Congregational minister began 
a crusade for promoting vocal music in the 
homes, schools, and congregations of this 
country. The movement arose with much en- 
thusiasm, and awoke no little prejudice ; but 
by most people it was looked at as another 
of those well-meant but useless hobbies that 
make a noise and then disappear when their 
novelty is worn out. Time, which tries all 
things, has proved the falseness of this judg- 
ment ; and now the Tonic Sol-fa system is an 
established factor in modern educational work. 

It was his love of children and his desire 
that they might easily acquire the gifts of 
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| interest there during the past weeks, and of 


music that first drew the mind of John Cur- | 


wen to the work, and very heartily did his 
young friends respond to his zeal. The sys- 
tem was readily adopted in some of the 
Sunday and day-schools of London and else- 
where. In 1857 the Handel Orchestra of 
the Crystal Palace was filled with young 
people trained in this way, and drew together 
one of the largest audiences that ever attended 
a musical demonstration. Bands of Hope, 
ragged -schools, refuges, Sunday - schools, 
and, in fact, every enterprise that laboured 
among the young, soon discovered what a 
splendid aid was here offered for cheering 
and strengthening their work. To find the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace, or of the 
great halls all over the country, crowded with 
children, is now an every-day occurrence. 
Twenty-five years ago it was not so; and it 


needs but little reflection to see how great a | 


boon has thus been introduced into the 
homes and schools of the land. We well 
remember a little fellow of our acquaintance, 
many years ago, coming home from school 
with bright face and beaming eyes, singing a 
now well-known hymn. We had never heard 
it before, and we knew he was not particu- 
larly quick at picking up airs. Questioned 
about it, he told us how some lady had 
called at the school and left sufficient copies 
of a leaflet with the music in Sol-fa—how 
before dismissing they had syllabled it over, 
and (with evident pride he added) in a few 
minutes they could all sing it to the words. 
Often since then have we gone to Sydenham 
to see the children gather for their festival of 
song. As we watched the bright little ones 
with their gay dresses gamboling on the grass, 
or crowding into the orchestra, we thought of 
the thousands of homes in east, north, west, 
and south from which they came—of the 








| best results followed the untiring labours 
| of an ever-growing band of teachers. 


the excitement of the morning as the mothers | 
prepared the little ones for their gala day. | 
When after that their young voices moved | 
our hearts with the touching sweetness and | 
purity of their songs, we felt, here surely was | 
something over which angels must rejoice. | 
When we have seen or read, too, how the | 
boys of London homes or training-ships, of | 
Glasgow foundry-schools, of refuges and re- 
formatories all over the country, have thus 
been trained to sing, and have had their 
minds filled with manly songs and holy hymns, 
we have felt that whatever musical critics 
might say of John Curwen, he was one of 
the great moral reformers of our time, and the 
assured success of his system among our 
children one of its happiest features. 

Among adults its progress, although not 
so rapid, was equally certain. Evening classes 
sprang up in London, in the provinces, and 
particularly in Scotland. Stimulated by choral | 
competitions or large festivals, and regulated 
by well-graduated tests of examination, the 


Mr. 
Curwen established a large printing and 
publishing enterprise, providing all kinds of 
music, from the classics of the great masters 
to the simplest ditties for the infant class- 
room. Other publishers emulated his suc- 
cess, and now there is scarcely an acknow- 
ledged work of excellence or a tune-book of 
any denomination which is not issued in Sol-fa 
to meet the needs of the thousands who have 
learned thus to read music, and are scattered 
broadcast in all the congregations and choral 
bodies of the country. Nor has evidence 
been wanting that this education is thorough 
and well grounded. The Society of Arts for 
many years conducted examinations in theory, 
harmony, &c., and in these Sol-fa students 
carried away a large majority of the prizes 
and certificates. Even at Cambridge musical 
degrees have been won with honour by Sol-fa 
students. We remember reading that Helm- 
holtz, the German mathematician, when taken 
unexpectedly into a London school where 
the teacher gave some illustrations with his 
scholars from the modulator, expressed his 
surprise at their skill, and said nothing of the 
kind could be got in Germany. 

Until lately the whole of this teaching 
work was done by amateurs—men who, after 
a hard day’s work, hung up their modu- 
lator in some mission-school or lecture-room, 
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and there taught their little band of scholars. 
Recently the demands for teaching power 
have increased as the School Boards of Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other large 
towns, have adopted the system in all their 
schools, and as leading musicians like Dr. 
Macfarren and Dr. Stainer have supported it 
as the best system for popular use. There are 
now a few men who make its teaching the 
business of their life, and in day-schools and 
evening classes are every week teaching many 
thousands of pupils. But the need for more 
skilled teachers is everywhere felt. - Hitherto 
the Government Training Colleges have all 
but excluded the system; and although the 
inspectors in their yearly reports testify to its 
success where used, very few of the regular 
teachers have had. opportunity to acquire 
the power to teach it. More than two 
years ago the necessity for wider action 
was felt. The Tonic Sol-fa College was in- 
corporated, and the offerings of its friends 
provided funds for founding its first two 
scholarships. Other friends gave other 
scholarships, and in the summer of 1876 the 
college held its first session of six weeks’ 
continuous musical study in London. The 
second was held last summer, and had an 
attendance of about forty students from all 
parts of the country, ranging from as far away 
as Stornoway, and even including one from 
Australia. The third session will meet this 
summer, but for the extension of such work 
special buildings are indispensable. School- 
rooms that can be hired are not suited for 
musical training, and the Tonic Sol-fa College 
is now appealing to its friends for aid in pro- 
viding the accommodation whence it can 
send forth teachers to carry on the work 
already begun in the colonies, in the mission- 
field, and in America, as well as at home. 
With the money already collected a site has 
been bought in the east of London, and 
plans prepared. For the first part of the 
buildings £4,000 are required. Mr. Curwen, 
grown old and grey in the work, but in heart 
and enthusiasm as young as ever, offers one- 
fourth of the sum if the rest can be raised by 
next November. Concerts and demonstra- 
tions are to be held everywhere so as to 
accomplish this. One of the first was held 
at Exeter Hall during last April, when 
singers from all parts of London joined in 
giving an excellent performance of sacred 
choruses and modern part songs. To us one 
little item in the programme was of special 
interest. A new anthem, fresh from the 
printing press, and never seen before, was 
handed round to the singers, and at once, 





without any accompaniment, read off to the 
words. with perfect accuracy and good ex- 
pression. We have always felt that for the 
millions music could never accomplish its 
great mission until every one was able to read 
It at sight, just as we read our books and 
newspapers. Accomplish that, and what 
marvellous things might be done in cheering 
and elevating our common life by this precious 
gift from God, the ministry of music! What 
a mighty force for good would be found here, 
in the church and the mission-room, in the 
school and the social circle, in the city ware- 
house and the village club! That it can be 
done we have long believed. Here was a 
fresh confirmation of our faith. These singers 
were ordinary people from ordinary London 
homes. What they did all may hope to do. 
We often hear and read of the large sums 
given by churches and chapels for the im- 
provement of psalmody, the great cost of 
organs and the expense of choirs ; but if this 
Tonic Sol-fa system can convert all our 
people in home, school, and congregation 
into readers of music, how much more suc- 
cessful might all our efforts become! What 
a power for religious influence and social 
elevation would it supply! Music has always 
flourished in periods of great moral earnest- 
ness. It was so in Reformation times. It 
was eminently so when John Wesley with his 
fiery zeal stirred the sluggish life of his time, 
and to no small extent it has been so in 
recent years. But while religion has made 
song her hand-maid, ribaldry and vice have 
never failed to seize and wield its stirring 
influences. Perhaps their success has been 
all the greater from the openness and warmth 
with which they have welcomed its services. 
Too often churches and Christian movements 
have made but a half-hearted use of it, and 
so have had from it but a poor return. Cer- 
tain it is that its extended usefulness has 
always been hampered by the inability of the 
people at large to use it forthemselves. Here 
then is a system which offers to remove this 
disability, and has so far given signal proofs 
of its power. Surely we are justified in com- 
mending its claims to all Christian workers 
and moral reformers, that they may help it to 
send forth its teachers to the millions; and 
we hope that the large audiences which, 
during the past month, have filled Exeter 
Hall or other meeting places, and have been 
delighted by the children’s singing, now so 
prominent a feature at many of the May meet- 
ings, will not forget the Tonic Sol-fa system 
that has taught these sweet songs, and is eager 
to spread its mission with redoubled energy. 
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THE TWO CASEMENTS. 


‘TIRED out, the morn hath found me 


Ah! the friends that leave us lonely ; 


Sitting in my Life’s low room, | Ah! the years that flee too fast ; 
Somewhat stifled by the dust-cloud Yet I close the window grateful 
Raised by Care’s too-active broom. For the pleasures of the Past. 
Let me rise and lift the window | Pleasures still, although the missing 
That commands the Past to-day ; Foremost stood in every scene ; 
Enter, O refreshing breezes ! Dear delights and true, that ever 
On my heated forehead play. Are, because they once have been. 
Enter, heavy with the perfume Turning to another casement, 
Wafted from the fields of yore ; Dim before my earnest eyes, 
Oh, what sweet delights and tender Nought revealing, wrapt in shadow, 
Does your fragrant breath restore ! Shrouded close the Future lies. 
Speak again, ye dear old voices, Are ye there, loved friends, whose farewells 
Soft as sound of summer rain ; Smote our sinking hearts with dread, 
Welcome, as long-needed shower, Tolled the knell of all our gladness 
Sink into my heart again. As the bitter tears we shed ? 


Hush! they reach me! Far-off echoes, Yes, the warm haze only veileth 
Borne from living tones along Scenes unutterably fair ; 
Memory’s breezes, make sweet music When it lifts we shall behold ye 
As of well-remembered song. Radiant in the glory there. 
ELIZABETH SURR. 
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BETTER-DAY PAPERS. 


III.—HOW TO MANAGE A COFFEE-STALL.* 
By ONE WHO HAS MANAGED. 


HEN I first became aware that I 
would have the means given me to 
start a coffee-stall, I felt my want of prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject ; and although 
I read everything I could get relating to 
coffee and cocoa-stalls and thereby received 
more and more testimony of the good they 
did and the great comfort and help they 
proved to many, also how financially suc- 
cessful they had been in Liverpool, yet I 
found no information as to the probable cost 
of starting a small stall such as I wished for. 
I therefore had to gain my experience through 
some expensive mistakes, and I now hope 
that the following pages, giving an account 
of two coffee-stalls in a country town, may 
prove a help to others, by supplying the in- 
formation I sought for in vain. 

My home is on the outskirts of a pretty 
country town in the west of England, where 
they hold a cattle market once or twice a 
week, and have a general market on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. On Saturday, which is 
the great market day, people come in from 
all the country round, and the streets of our 
old town become quite full and busy-looking. 





One of my sisters and myself being district | t 
‘account led one to expect, owing to the 


visitors in the parish in which we live, we 
have become well acquainted with some of 
our poorer neighbours, and one or two facts 
have been forced painfully on our attention ; 
one the want of proper house-room for the 
poorer and increasing population of the town, 
leading to over-crowding with its attendant 
evils ; and the other the enormous number of 
public-houses, there being I am told one to 
every one hundred and twenty-six of the 
population, counting men, women, and chil- 
dren. One learnt soon that most of the 
poverty and misery one came across had this 
terrible drink as its cause, and one longed 
to do something that would really help those 
who were manfully fighting against it in the 
temperance ranks, whether pledged or un- 
pledged, and to remove or lessen if possible 
the daily temptations of the weak. My own 
small district lay at the corner of two roads, 
and just where a good many men passed to 
and from some large works which employed 
between two and three hundred men and 


* We have pleasure in publishing this paper, especially 
because there are thousands of places to which a small 
coffee-stall would be a great moral boon, and it is here shown 
by a practical hand how such a desirable thing may be made 
a commercial success.—Eb. 








boys, some of these having to come long dis- 
tances to their work. The bell at the works 
rang them in at six o’clock in the morning ; if 
the men were in time they went in then, if 
not, the gates were shut for half an hour. 
Of course there were public-houses for those 
men to go to while they waited, either 
because they had arrived too soon or too 
late, but there was no other place. I spoke 
to a friend of this matter and the need there 
was for some place where the men might get 
hot coffee in the morning, without the temp- 
tation or necessity of having spirits put in it, 
and she offered to pay for the necessary 
articles for starting a stall if I would take 
the management of it. I gladly consented 
to do my best; and various other friends 
supplying me with funds to lay in some 
stores and keep the stall going for the first 
few weeks, I began anxiously to look for 
some kind of stall. I at first wished to get 
the Church Temperance Coffee and Cocoa 
Barrow, as Eliked the account of it which 
appeared in the Church Temperance Chronicle 
for May, 1876 ; but I found it was not suitable 
for the work for which I required it. It was 
heavier and more expensive than the printed 


addition of a shelter for the attendant, while 
the stove I learned to my surprise was not 
meant to boil the water, but simply to keep 
the coffee and cocoa hot. So it would not 
do for me at all. I at last got a very tiny 
room, or rather stall; it was part of a cottage, 
boarded off the dwelling-house to which it 
belonged, and had at one time been used as 
a shoemaker’s stall, and had then been shut 
up and used by its owners as a store-hole for 
odds and ends of furniture and things they 
wished put out of their way. It’ certainly 
was a very poor little place ; the window was 
broken, the floor was of brick and very un- 
even, there was no fireplace, and the walls, 
where there were walls and not just boarding, 
were broken and rough ; but its recommen- 
dations were, that it had a door to itself and 
low wide window with room for a counter in 
front of it, and space at the back for a table 
and some chairs, and it was capitally situated, 
besides being the only place I could get. 
I therefore took it till I saw how the venture 
answered, or could get anything better. I 
had the window repaired, and the tiny place 
made clean, the walls made smooth and 
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whitewashed, and I was fortunate in hearing 
of a man who happened to be out of work, 
but who bore a very good character, and was 
popular with both men and boys in the 
neighbourhood, and I engaged him to serve 
and take charge of the stall, which was to be 
open from 5.15 A.M. to 9 o'clock, and from 
5.15 P.M to 7 o'clock. As Idid not know 
at first how it would answer, I did not buy 
the necessary furniture, but simply hired in 
of second-hand goods two small cupboards, 
a table, two forms, and four chairs. I used 
gas for the cooking as being cleanest and 
simplest, but I do not think it was the 
cheapest, and if I were starting other stalls I 
should try and see different sorts of small 
coke and charcoal stoves, having heard from 
a man in charge of a street stall in London 
that his fuel, which was coke, cost him only 
from 13d. to 2d. per day, while my gas cost 
me between 6d. and 7d. Certainly the 
lighting of the stall was included in that. 
The little stall opened in February, 1877, and 
most popular and useful it proved itself; 
there did not need any persuasion to induce 
the men to avail themselves of it, they 
crowded in directly it was there for them. 
I only wondered how so many managed to 
get into so smalla room at one time. There 
never was much money taken in the after- 
noon, but in the morning it was common to 
take 7s., 8s., or gs. The men were allowed 
to take their own breakfasts with them, and 
simply get their cups of hot coffee, tea, or 
cocoa, and I gladly consented when the 
man in charge asked me to let him have 
a saucepan and frying-pan, as he said that 
many of the men would bring an egg or a bit 
of bacon with them, and he could cook it 
quite well for them over the gas-stove. When 
the stall was started, we thought of men going 
to their early work, we did not think of those 
coming off night-work; but we found that 
the latter class were among those who bene- 
fited most by the stall—they were very good 
customers, regularly breakfasting there on 
their way home to bed. I had the name, 
** Coffee and Cocoa Stall,” painted in large 
letters on a board which ran across the top 
of the door and window of the little place, as 
it was found necessary to have some easily- 
seen sign, and I was told that the men were 
very pleased that I simply called it what it 
was, carefully avoiding all denominational or 
party names. Personally I knew very few of 
the men who used the stall, but some that 
I did know cheered me by their hearty 
approval of it, and assurance of the good it 
was to their fellow-workers. 


The policemen | 


also patronised the stall, though one of them 
laughingly said to my man, that we should 
take away their work from them; a most 
cheerful testimony I considered that. And 
one morning when the man went to open the 
place, he found a drover from Wales, who 
had been told down in that country of the 
stall, and that he would get a good and 
cheap breakfast there, so he had been wait- 
ing about till it opened. 

The coffee-stall commenced work on Tues- 
day, February 19th. Not many knew it was 
to open then, so only a few came that first 
morning to taste the large cups of cocoa and 
coffee at a penny each, and buttered rolls and 
buns at the same price, but those who came 
liked their fare, and there were a few more 
next morning ; and in the first week the man 
took £1 5s. 1od., which represents a very 
considerable number of pennies. The next 
week’s takings rose to #2 4s. 1d., and the 
third week the receipts rose to £2 1os. 63d., 
and when the week’s expenses were paid that 
left 34d. over, which cheered me very much, 
for I knew that I could not keep the stall 
open long if it did not pay its way. The 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks pro- 
duced respectively £2 7s. 23d., £2 8s. 11d., 
#2 7s. 5d., and £2 os. 7d., but as the 
seventh week contained Good Friday, and 
many men were away from work, I did 
not think the attendance was at all bad. 
Each of these weeks, however, showed a loss 
of a few shillings, which was very depressing ; 
but on the eighth week the figures rose again 
in the most gratifying way, and our man took 
no less than £2 15s. 9d., which left five shil- 
lings over toward the loss on the previous 
weeks. A good many of the militia recruits 
who were up at this time used the stall, and 
one of their sergeants expressed a wish that 
such a stall could be started near their drill- 
ing-ground, as he was sure it would be a very 
| good thing for the men. 

Ready-made cocoa could be bought at the 
stall and carried away in a jug at 13d. per 
pint, and we also had sheets of penny 

| tickets pierced like postage-stamps, which 
| could be bought by any prudent person who 
| would rather not break into a silver coin for 
| a twopenny breakfast. 

I left home about this time, leaving my 
sister in charge of the stall and to do the best 
| she could about getting one opened for the 
| militia near their drilling-ground. She found 
| she could not manage that for them this year, | 
| but she did what was really more steadily 

useful. She learnt that the market-women 
would be thankful for a stall inside the market- 
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building. They come in early from the 
country, and have long hours to sit with their 
baskets in a place which like all markets is 
often bitterly cold; and although there is 
within a minute or two’s walk of the market 
a very good Workmen’s Hall, which has 
proved an immense blessing to many, where 
they can get at very low prices either break- 
fast, dinner, or tea, they often could not 
leave the market to go to it. When she 
found this, she determined to start a stall 
inside the building, and collected enough 
money to do it. The money was given most 
cheerfully, as it was a want both acutely felt 
by the farmers’ wives and all who sent their 
servants in to sell at the market, and one 
easily to be perceived by those who did not 
actually feel it. When I came home I was 
delighted to find this second stall in full 
work and paying very well, as the receipts 
amounted on those two market-days to about 
as much as we took at the other stall in the 
week, and of course the expenses were less 
for wages and gas. 

One of our domestics had kindly helped 
one or two Saturdays at the market-stall, and 
when I thanked her for doing so she said she 
had quite enjoyed it, for all the market- 
people had been so pleased and had praised 
up everything and said how good it was, and 
what a comfort it was to have the stall inside 
the building. She also told me that one day 
when she was marketing, and went into the 
stall, there were two women in it whose con- 
versation she overheard ; one of them said, 
“This is nice, I never was here before ;” 
and the other answered, ‘ Oh, have you not? 
I come always:” and then one of them 
spoke of her father who patronised the stall, 
and said he could get as much as he could 
eat there for sixpence. “And how much 
better that is for them than beer!” said one 
of the women. I am quite sure now that 
numbers of people only take strong drink 
because they can get that so easily, on every 
side of them, there being facilities and in- 
ducements for them to procure it, but many 
of them prefer, when they can get it, a good, 
warm, nourishing, safe drink, with something 
to eat with it. 

I got the cocoa I used from Fry and Sons, 
their “ British Workman Cocoa,” in 1 Ib. 
packets; it was 48s. per cwt. and less by 
the cask, but I believe the price has been 
raised a little since then. For the tea I-gave 


2s. per lb., and for the coffee 1s. 4d. I 
would have had to pay rather more for the 
same quality if I had got them at the regular 
retail shops, but as I had to sell again I had 





them straight from one of the large stores in 
London. Bakers allow threepence in the 
shilling when you are going to sell again. I 
do not advise mixing the milk and sugar in 
the urns with the coffee; if not mixed the 
coffee will keep quite well when not all used 
in one day, while if mixed it will not ; besides, 
the men in the morning and the busy women 
in the market must need the cold milk to 
cool their cups without losing too much time. 
A number of cups should therefore stand 
sugared and in readiness for the busy rushes 
which always come at certain hours. 

I will now give some account of the furni- 
ture of the stalls. 

The market one had some shelves and a 
counter on which were two coffee-urns with 
gas under them, and there was a gas-stove 
for the hot water and to make the tea and 
cocoa on; twelve Windsor chairs; and a 
narrow shelf running round two sides of the 
stall formed a table for the customers to sit 
at. This was thought the best arrangement, 
as it took up less room than anything else 
would. When I changed from hired furni- 
ture to bought at the first stall, I copied 
this arrangement, but I found the men dis- 
liked it very much; they found it so un- 
sociable, and felt it was “like animals to take 
food with one’s face to the wall.” I imme- 
diately felt the force of their objection com- 
municated to me by the man, and I confess 
I had a great sympathy with them, as I too 
should enjoy my breakfast much more facing 
my neighbour and the world in general. So 
I had the shelf lowered and made into a 
form, and got them a narrow wooden table 
which they approved of highly, and eight 
chairs; I kept the two small second-hand 
cupboards, and I was given a second very 
small table and a chiffonier which did as a 
cupboard and table in one. 

My urns, holding three gallons and cost- 
ing £2 6s. each, were nice, bright-looking 
ones, and the allowance of coffee to each 
urn was } lb.; but that did not really repre- 
sent the amount of coffee made, as more 
water was added to it as it stood. And it was 
the same with tea, of which the allowance 
was 3 02. to the gallon; and of cocoa }$ lb. 
Of milk not quite 1 pint to the gallon, and 
of sugar a little over $lb. Good large 
breakfast-cups hold half-a-pint, and cost about 
6s. a dozen ; tea-cups hold half that amount. 
When I started the first stall I had only the 
large breakfast cups at 1d. per cup, but then 
some of the men asked for smaller ones, 
saying it was as much as some of my cus- 
tomers could afford, and that it was as much 
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sometimes as they had time to drink on their 
way to work; so I got them, and I believe | 
they were largely patronised by boys. Tea- 
spoons of Britannia metal cost only ts. 6d. 
per dozen, and did very well, and the knives 
and forks were 8s.a dozen. The people who 
take charge of the stalls should be supplied 
with two books: one, to keep account of all 
they spend, and the other of all the material 
they use and what they take each day at the | 
stall. 
“The Liverpool British Workman Public- | 
House Company, Limited,” having had nu- | 
merous applications for advice as to the | 
plans and management of cocoa-rooms on | 
the model adopted by their Company, have | 
published a set of “suggestions” with the | 
object of guiding efforts in the same direction 
in other places. Messrs. Fry and Sons have 
printed these “suggestions” in a neat pam- 
phlet-form, together with minute directions | 
for the proper making of their cocoa, and the 
sort of vessels they recommend for making it | 
in. I did not see this pamphlet or the 
suggestions till I had given up the manage- 
ment of the stalls, but I advise those thinking 
of starting any to procure them. The reason | 





I gave up the stalls, was that a Company 
similar to the Liverpool one was formed in 
our town, and took over the management of 
the stalls. I was very glad to hand them 
over to it, believing that a Company could 
carry on the work in a much larger and more 
comprehensive way than I could. But I was 
a little sorry not to have them for a month 
or two longer, as the receipts were increasing, 
and I should have liked to have been able 


| to say that the receipts had covered the cur- 


rent expenses ; as it is I can’t do that quite. 
I had the first stall for twenty-two weeks and 
the market one for thirteen weeks, and the 
receipts amounted to £80 11s. 10d., while 
the current expenses came to £84 13s. 4d., 
being provisions £56 6s. 54d., rent and 


| wages £ 23 15s., gas £3 18s., miscellaneous 


13s. 103d. But when I look back I see 
several mistakes I made; for instance, the 
food item in the expenditure would not have 
been so large if I had begun by getting my 
provisions in the way I afterwards did; but 
I think on the whole they did very well, and 
that I was very fortunate in getting a good 
man for the first, and woman for the second, 
stall. A. T. L. 





RAIN UPON THE 


MOWN GRASS. 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 


“ He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass.”’—Psatm Ixxii. 6, 


N2 more tender and beautiful image than 
this can be found in the whole range of 
sacred poetry. It is full of precious signifi- 
cance. The memories and associations which 
it suggests are very sweet. We all know the 
summer harvest of the hay-makers, whose 
pleasant toils seem to anticipate those of the 
autumn harvest of the corn. How different 
is the aspect of the hay-field before the grass 
is cut, and after it is mown and the hay 
removed ! 

A meadow covered from end to end with 
tall ripe grass crowned with rich dark- | 
purple heads of blossom and seed, and rip- | 
pling in light and shadow like the waves of | 
the sea, as the sun and the wind chase 
each other over them, is one of the most 


of wild flowers has vanished ; the bloom and 
glory of the grass has been cut down and 
removed ; the fragrance that loaded the air is 


| gone ; and nothing remains but the stubble 


protruding an inch or two above the soil, and 
forming a pale, sickly yellow sward without 
grace of form or beauty of colour, and alto- 
gether out of harmony with the general tone 
of the landscape. ‘The desolation of the 
spectacle is greatly aggravated during a season 
of drought, when the sky is as brass and the 
earth as iron, and the pitiless sun scorches 
the shorn field, and it makes no effort to 
recover what it has lost. But how striking is 
| the change when a shower of rain comes! 
| The dry, faded sward begins to brighten and 
| assume a tinge of verdure ; the stubble im- 


beautiful of rural sights. Myriads of wild | bibes the moisture and expands with new 
flowers add the glory of their colour and the | life and puts forth new shoots. And as the 
fragrance of their perfume to the blades of | soft reviving rain continues, the healing pro- 
grass among which they grow, and the eye is | cess goes on; the work of the scythe dis- 








never weary of gazing upon the bright and | appears, and the hard bristles of the grass 


living mosaic. But let us go back to the 
same field when the hay-makers have done 
their work, and how sad and desolate is the 
spectacle which it presents! The bright halo 





| 


lengthen and become greener and more 
elastic every day, putting forth blade and 
blossom as of old, and attaining to their full 
ideal of shape and hue; until, at last, an 
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after-math is formed, which may be even more 
| luxuriant than was the field in its first fresh, 
| strong growth. The rain upon the mown grass 
is thus the harbinger of new beauties, and 
of a richer fragrance and fulness of life in 
the meadow. It constructs what the scythe 
had destroyed, and crowns with fresh glory 
what had been humbled to the dust. Espe- 
cially is the effect of the rain upon the mown 
' grass remarkable in the arid soil and climate 
of Bible lands. The long grass growing on the 
| house-tops, by the sides of streams and wells, or 
| inshady mountain recesses, springs up rapidly ; 
| but when it is cut down for fodder what 
remains of it in the ground seems under the 
scorching sun to dry up completely, and a 
brown naked waste remains behind. But 
_ when the rain comes upon this withered grass 

it starts up as if by magic, and resumes with 
| wonderful rapidity its former freshness and 
| fairness; the overheated air is cooled, and 
lays in turn its cool, healing touch upon every- 
thing that it formerly destroyed, and restores 
them to life and beauty ; and when the sun 
bursts through the clouds and gilds the 
transparent blades of grass with its refulgence 
it seems the smile of God made visible. 
These wonderfully reviving effects of the rain 
upon the mown grass are beautifully alluded 
to in many passages of Scripture, as in the 
| triumphant song of Moses, when he says of 
the Word of God, “ My doctrine shall drop 
as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew; 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass ;” and in the 
exquisite words of the Psalmist, “He shall 
be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth, even a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springing out of the earth by 
clear shining after rain.” 

The primary reference of the image was 
exceedingly appropriate. The title of the 
Psalm in which it occurs would indicate that 
it was composed by David for his son 
Solomon. But internal evidence fosters the 
belief rather that it belongs to a later date, 
when the Jewish kingdom was reduced to 
the lowest straits. Weakened by the separa- 
tion of the northern tribes, and torn up by 
hostile factions within their own territories, 
the Jews were indeed in the condition of 
mown grass—shorn of their power, deprived 
of the largest portion of their territory, with 
their liberties trampled under foot, and no- 
thing remaining of their former glory save 
the memory. In this blighted state they 
looked with fresh hope and expectation to 
the reign of a new king, who had just 
ascended the throne, and whose wise and 





righteous administration they hoped would 
be to them like the rain to the mown grass. 
All their social wounds would be healed, all 
their national grievances would be removed ; 
their honour would once more be raised 
from the dust, and the diminished and im- 
poverished kingdom of David would be 
restored to its former power and prestige. 
But no earthly king or kingdom could fulfil 
the high Jewish ideal, and therefore the 
accession of a new king, and the establish- 
ment of a new administration, kindle anew 
the hope long cherished in the hearts of the 
people of a heaven-born king who should 
indeed restore the kingdom to Israel, and 
realise their highest expectations of earthly 
prosperity and glory, so that the prayers of 
David the son of Jesse might indeed be 
ended by being most fully answered. Thus 
against the dark background of Jewish 
calamities arose the bright vision of the 
Messiah ; and as the hope of resuscitating 
the faded splendours of the past died away, so 
the expectation grew of a heavenly king who 
should reign in righteousness, gather the 
dispersed of Israel-into one, and make His 
kingdom co-extensive with the whole human 
race. As the fountain that has been stirred 
up from the bottom purifies itself as it runs 
on, so this national consciousness, profoundly 
quickened by God’s judgments, became 
clearer and more spiritual in each successive 
period of affliction. Through their own 
sufferings they were able to realise more and 
more the worth and glory of suffering ; and 
the idea of a suffering Messiah—of one who 
should enter into fellowship with men not 
through their glories, but through their trials, 
who should overcome the evil of the world 
not by wielding the sword of vengeance, but 
by drinking the cup of shame and sorrow— 
was more and more clearly discerned. It 
was the hope of this coming Messiah that 
was to the Jews like rain upon the mown 
grass. It cheered and revived them in their 
times of deepest despondency ; it kept ever 
before them their high calling as God’s 
priests for mankind ; as the elect nation that 
was appointed to teach all other nations by 
their representative discipline. They were 
now in the condition of the stubble of the 
field; their glory and power were shorn 
away and withered, but they nevertheless 
realised in anticipation the coming of a 
blessed time when an after-math of higher 
glory than they had ever experienced as a 
nation should spring up from the stunted 
and blighted remains of their present depres- 
sion, and the wilderness:should become a 
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fruitful field, and the fruitful field should be 
counted for a forest. We see the contrast 
between that future glory and this present 
distress vividly portrayed in the wide differ- 
ence between the image of the mown grass— 
shorn and withered, with which our Psalm 
opens—and the image of the handful of corn 
that should wave upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, whose fruit should be as the cedars of 
Lebanon, while they of the city should 
flourish like grass of the earth, with which it 
closes. 

But the image has a wider application. 
The Jews were the representatives of the 
human race. And the condition of mankind 
is most aptly symbolized by the mown grass. 
Through the fall all flesh became grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of the field ; 
the grass withered and the flower thereof 
faded. Sin robbed man of the beauty of the 
Divine image in which he had been created, 
and laid his honour in the dust. Having 
lost the health of the soul, he became the 
easy prey of outward evils—pain, disease, 
sorrow, death. Being no more satisfied from 
himself, he fell before the temptations to 
sensual pleasure, and looked to his body for 
compensation for those pure enjoyments 
which his mind and heart could no longer 
yield him. Having no counteracting peace 
and serenity within—having no elasticity of 
soul to resist external pressure, every touch of 
the tempter’s hand left its impression upon 
his nature, just as the finger leaves its hollow 
print in the swollen flesh of the dropsical, 
which has no principle of recovery to oblite- 
rate it. Everything became adverse to him 
who was afflicted with the great adversity of 
sin. Like the scorching sun upon the mown 
grass, the principalities and powers of this 
world blighted and withered still more what 
remained of the beauty and glory of his 
nature. And all his own schemes of self- 
salvation have only aggravated the evil and 
completed the wreck. But in this tragic scene 
God, though justly offended, graciously inter- 
fered. Most righteously, when the experi- 
ment ended so disastrously, might He have 
removed for ever the ruins of it—uprooted 
the blighted and abortive growths altogether, 
driven the ploughshare of destruction over the 
whole field. But this was not the design of 
Heaven. God appeared not to destroy the 
sinner, but to save him from his sin. He came 
not, like the scorching sun to consume the 
mown grass with His fiery indignation, but like 
the tender, gentle rain, to nourish it up and 
stimulate it to new growth and blessedness. 
As He said regarding His people, so He 





said regarding the whole human race, “ As 
the new wine is found in the cluster, and 
one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in 
it, so will I do for my servants’ sakes, that I 
may not destroy them all.” I have often 
thought that the very time and way in which 
God first appeared to Adam and Eve after 
they had sinned is deeply significant of the 
wonderful tenderness and considerateness of 
all His subsequent dealings with the human 
race. The Scripture narrative tells us that 
our guilty first parents heard the voice of the 
Lord God, “ walking in the garden in the cool 
of the day.” There is in this language mani- 
festly an accommodation to our human ways 
of thinking and feeling; but it does not the 
less express a most blessed truth. It tells us 
that God did not rush angrily upon Adam and 
Eve in the very moment of their transgression 
and inflict summary vengeance, Not in the 
burning heat and glare of the noonday; not 
in the terror and anguish of their newly-com- 
mitted sin, when their eyes were opened and 
they knew the nature of what they had done, 
did God appear unto them, He came in 
the cool of the day, when the evening breeze 
had tempered the fierce heat, and the scorch- 
ing sun was setting and relieving the sky of 
its fiery glow. He came after the first 
terrible shock of the discovery which sin had 
made, after the first dreadful revulsion of 
feeling was over, and the guilty pair could 
with some degree of calmness comprehend 
their new situation and prospects. And 
though His voice was stern, there was a tone 
of pity and tenderness in it. It pronounced 
judgment, but it spoke of mercy ; and in the 
very core of the sentence that doomed them 
to toil and sorrow and exile, was contained 
the germ of a promise of life and blessed- 
ness. God came down upon the misery of 
our first parents like rain upon the mown grass, 
and by His gentleness made them great. A 
higher life for man, a richer glory for God, 
issued out of man’s transgression through the 
more abounding power of Divine grace. 
The after-math which sprang up in the wilder- 
ness under the rain of God’s grace was more 
luxuriant and beautiful than even the first 
fair crop in Eden. Thus He who said, “ Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath,” gave 
Himself the first and most remarkable fulfil- 
ment of the precept ! 

When the wickedness of man was great 
upon the earth, and God had no alternative 
but to sweep away the ungodly race—to cut 
down the human stem to the very root—no 
sooner was this strange work of judgment 
done, than He returned to the essential 
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element of His nature, and His love shone | 


forth again on the ruined world. He came 
down upon the survivors of the human race 
like rain upon the mown grass; and, sympa- 
thising’ with their fears and forebodings as 
they put in their ploughshare above the grave 
of the old world, and sowed their seed in the 
very sediment of the flood that had destroyed 
all mankind, He said, “I will not again 
smite any more anything living as I have 
done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest shall not cease.” And the same 
considerate kindness was manifested by Him 
throughout the whole history of the children 
of Israel. Notwithstanding their frequent 
backslidings, He was ready to heal and for- 
give them; and though He was compelled 
to take vengeance of their inventions, He 
was ever willing, on the least sign of contri- 
tion, to restore them to His favour and love. 
But all these displays of His tenderness in 
the Old Testament history, are eclipsed by 
the surpassing revelations of His grace in the 
New. Throughout the whole course of our 
Lord’s life on earth, how wonderfully does 
He manifest to us the gentleness and tender- 
ness of God. He came into our weary, 
worn-out world, from which the scythe of sin 
had shorn away all the purity and beauty 
and joy, as the rain upon the mown grass ; 
and He revived and restored it to fresh 
verdure and brightness again. He brought 
back by His miracles the abundance and 
glory of the unfallen world; He removed 
the limitations and disabilities of the curse, 
and brought back the primeval blessing. The 
withered arm was restored whole as the other, 
the blind eye received sight, the lame feet 
walked, the dumb mouth spoke, the deaf ear 
heard, the ghastly leper was cleansed, the 
fever-stricken was cured, the dead was raised 
to life. The maimed, and withered, and 
broken forms which sin had caused, were 
made to grow into new beauty and blessed- 
ness. He did not destroy the existing forms 
of society, He sanctified and renewed them ; 
He hallowed and dignified every relation of 
life which sin had polluted, by the purity of 
His own experience of it. He passed 
through the whole history of man, and 
claimed all that is best and sweetest in 
human life for God—showed that every part 
of it contains some spiritual capacity and 
power. The bruised reed He did not break, 
but caused it to flourish anew. Gentle to 
men’s weaknesses, tender to men’s sorrows, 
pitiful tomen’s sins, even when He condemned 
them, He ever showed Himself. Wherever 
there was a spark of the Divine life, He 





fanned it into flame ; wherever there was any 
growth of faith, however feeble, He cherished 
it, and caused it to bud and blossom. As 
a child seeks to warm by its breath into 
life and vigour a fly made torpid by 
the cold, so He breathed between His 
hands, as it were, upon some numbed 
and sin-chilled soul, and quickened it into 
newness of life. To the woman taken in 
adultery, He said, “neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more.” On Peter, 
while denying Him, He fixed a look of 
mournful, but tender upbraiding, which 
caused him to weep bitterly, and led to his 
true conversion. To the woman that was a 
sinner, He gave the most generous reception, 
and His love quickened within her corrupt 
and withered heart the pulses of a blessed and 
purifying love. And of His very murderers, 
who, in their utter hatred of Him, seemed to 
divest themselves of every softer attribute 
of humanity, He said, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Like rain 
upon the mown grass, He came down upon 
all the wants and woes, and sins of men. 
He ever adopted the constructive method of 
doing good. He formed a new and better 
creation upon the purified framework of the 
old. And, as a piece of sward that had long 
been crushed and blanched under the weight 
and darkness of a stone, and had formed a 
nest for all foul and creeping things that love 
darkness, grows green and fair when exposed 
to the soft April showers and sunshine, among 
whose slender stems the daisy lights its tiny 
lamp, and over whose delicate blossoms the 
butterfly flits, so the crushed and blighted 
world, that had lain so long under the burden 
of the curse, began to grow sweet and ver- 
dant, and to attract all pure and beautiful 
things to it, under the living dew and sun- 
shine of Jesus’ presence. 

To the soul that is ready to despair, the 
image of my text speaks with peculiar ten- 
derness and power, and tells of love and 
hope and eagerness to forgive. It is to the 
mown grass that the rain is most beneficial ; 
and it is sinners deeply laden with the 
burden of unhappiness who are the special 
objects of Christ’s care, for He came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance. 
He comes to save them from despair of 
themselves, the devil’s most powerful instru- 
ment. How many are there who are weary 
of sin, sick of their evil ways, and yet pursue 
them still, simply because they see no mode 
of escape, and feel that they are sunk too 
low ever to rise to the calm pure heights of 
heavenly grace. In such desperate hearts 
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the Saviour kindles a Divine hope, and | the true wealth of life, by making it to in- 
awakens the feeling that they are still pre- | clude a more fruitful experience. An inferior 
cious in the sight of God, and have a future | possession is removed that a higher may be 
of usefulness and happiness before them. It} substituted. A transient joy that touches 
was by such means that Howard, the great | only one part of the nature is quenched, that 
philanthropist, won over hardened criminals, | a joy which satisfies the whole being,-and is 
long inured to strife and hatred, repulsed | unspeakable and full of glory, may be kindled 
and driven beyond the sympathies of their| in its place. The Husbandman of souls 
kind. He showed them that there was still | deals with human beings as the farmer deals 
a heart that felt for them, that pitied their | with his fields. The farmer removes the hay- 
woes and wrongs; and this conviction did| crop that he may have a second crop of 
for them what no punishment or severe re- | fodder. He cuts down the rye-grass in June, 
pressive measures could accomplish. They | that he may have the purple honey-sweet 
melted before the disinterested kindness;| blossoms and rich succulent stems and 
and tears of mingled wonder, penitence, and | foliage of the clover in September. And so 
hope ran down the furrows of their rugged | God cuts down the bright flowers and the 
faces. And oh! if the despairing sinner could | green grass of summer joys, that the ripe and 
tealise that God is full of pity, that He par- | more lasting experiences of the late autumn 
dons with overflowing love, that He values | of life may be produced in their place; and 
even the wasted remains of a life spent in | though the field be left bare and desolate for 
sin and folly, this would melt and change the | a while, stripped of all that made it fair and 
hardest heart. The gospel message tells us | sweet, abandoned like the mown grass under 
that there is that in the very vilest that is| the cruel sunshine, God is not regardless ; 
worth redeeming, that what seems fit only | He wats to be gracious. The rain may 
to be cast out into the rubbish-heap and | not come at once to refresh and strengthen 
trampled under foot is in the eye of God fit | and reconstruct ; but He is preparing the 
to be saved with the precious blood of His | consolation, and preparing the afflicted soul to 
own Son. The very degradation and misery | receive it. How wisely and tenderly does He 
of such an one is the strongest plea for him | act in the field of nature! After a long 
in the Father’s heart. “Thou hast destroyed | drought, He gradually brings over the hard 
thyself, but from me is thy fruit found.” So| blue sky a film of fleecy clouds, cools down 
He says to every sinner. Much of life is | the hot surface of the withered vegetation, 
gone—its bloom, its freshness, its fragrance ; | opens the parched pores of the leaves, 
but all is not gone. Upon the wasted wrecks | softens their fibres, and brings all the dry 
of life He will come down like rain upon the | dusty herbage of the fields and the foliage of 
mown grass, and there will be an after-math | the woods into the condition of a sponge, 
of fruits meet unto repentance—peaceable | prepared to drink in the coming moisture. 
fruits of righteousness to His praise and| And then when all is ready the white- 
glory. capped cloud$ distil the small soft rain that 

To the sufferer, too, the image of the text | dimples the white dust on the roads, and 
has a most touching application. To many | hangs like beaded dew on leaf and blade. 
life presents the aspect of a mown field. | The showers at first come gently and drop 
Some disappointment or trial has taken | daintily to the earth, with glimpses of sun- 
away all its bloom and fragrance. The| shine to make the pattering drops bright. 
world without is desolate, the world within | But by-and-by the blue seams of the clouds 
is withered, and the remembrance of the | grow dark, the golden blazonry on their 
flourishing past increases the barrenness of | edges from the shrouded sun disappears, and 
the present by its bright contrast. Human | the billowy masses cover all the sky with 
sympathy is unavailing ; the most soothing | gloom; and then the rain comes down in 
words are like raw cold air to a bare quiver- | torrents and smokes and twinkles along the 
ing nerve or scorching sunshine to the mown | ground. And how delicious is the clearing 
grass. It is in such sad circumstances as | up of the summer storm! A sweet confusion 
these that the full significance and precious- | reigns everywhere ; the freshened air is rich 
ness of the Divine promise is realised. He | with fragrance ; the lark and the blackbird 
who has sent the trial does not act in an| pour forth their jubilant song, and over the 
arbitrary manner, taking away the blessing | last purple cloud in the west the glory of the 
in the mere wantonness of power. Dark, | sunshine paints a lovely rainbow that moves 
mysterious, fatal as the trial may seem, it is | us like the smile upon the face of the dying. 
designed to enlarge the capacity and increase | And what a push of growth, what a quick- 
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ened zest does the dripping earth manifest 
under the solemn creative spirit of love that 
is brooding over all, bringing light out of 
darkness, and life out of death. ‘The grass 
grows into the greenness of sprouting grain, 
and the lean buds swell and burst, and dis- 
close the magic bloom and verdure of summer. 
And if God thus wisely prepares the rain and 
graciously deals with the grass of the field 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, will He not deal with even greater 
tenderness and consideration with souls made 
in His own image, redeemed with the blood 
of His own Son, and destined to live for ever 
with Himself? He comes not with His heal- 
ing touch in the first wild moment of anguish, 
when the sun of suffering is pouring down 
his scorching rays upon the broken joy, or the 
ruined hope, or the dead love. The tried 
soul cannot say in the first fierce agony “‘ Thy 
will be done.” Jesus Himself could not say 
it when His soul was exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death. The angel must strengthen ; 
the prostrate soul must have time to recover 
from the stunning blow ; patience must have 
its perfect work. And in the cool of the 
day He comes, whose very presence gives 
relief, and draws His gentle cloud over the 
soul sick of the garish light, opens the 
closed pores of the heart shut to all human 
sympathy, softens the spirit growing hard in 
fierce defiance of fate; and thus preparing 
the afflicted soul for the blessing, He comes 
down upon the poor bruised broken life like 
rain upon the mown grass, and the affliction 
that is not joyous but grievous afterwards 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
God is very pitiful. They wrong Him utterly 
who imagine that human beings whom He has 





tion of His great plan for the universe, than 
are the chips of marble which the sculptor 
hews off and casts away while finishing his 
statue. We are not the refuse of His plan, 
but His own perfect workmanship. He has 
respect unto the work of His hands, and He 
will not forsake it until He has fulfilled in it 
and toward it the good pleasure of His good- 
ness. The death of His saints is precious 
in His sight. More careful than the gold- 
beater of the fragments of his precious metal, 
or the lapidary of the powder of his gems, 
He values even the dust and the chips that 
He strikes away in perfecting that which con- 
cerneth us. Our very tears, shed in the 
painfulness of the trial, He keeps in His 
bottle. Withered and desolate from the 
worldly point of view the life that God 
chastens may be, but the very chastening 
nourishes and strengthens into fuller and 
nobler life. On the brow of sorrow a wreath 
of beauty is hung. The captivity is turned, 
and like Job’s case the end is richer than the 
beginning. God will restore the years that 
the locust hath eaten, and lead His suffering 
ones out through the valley of the shadow 
of death into green pastures and beside still 
waters. And though there may be fewer 
flowers in the after-math, though the life 
that has involved such sorrow may never 
have the same capacity for mere worldly joy 
as before, yet it will be richer and fairer in 
heavenly beauties, and more profitable to 
God and man. And suffering that is borne 
as Christ bore His, fruits in glory and reaps 
its reward in those “ fields of living green ” 
beyond the river, that shall never know the 
mower’s scythe or sun with scorching ray, 
where all life’s hopes are fulfilled, and all 


endowed so richly, are no more in the execu- | earth’s ideals are realised. 





ILLUSIONS. 


} 43 has been said (with what amount of 
truth the judgment of our married readers 
must decide) that the first two years of 
matrimony are often the unhappiest years of 
the whole wedded life. There is the in- 
evitable process of “ finding each other out” 
to be gone through, and a very painful 
process it sometimes is. The old Scotch 


minister who asserted that marriage was a 
blessing to a few, a curse to many, and a 
great uncertainty to all, might possibly find 
some to agree with him in the beginning of | 
their conjugal experience. For certain it is | its illusion. 
that a couple who pass through their en- } 





gagement as if they were walking on en- 
chanted ground, and persist in surrounding 
each other with illusions, will be grievously 
disappointed when they arrive at the reali- 
ties of marriage. It is even probable that, 
like Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, they may 
“ tiff a little going to church, and come to a 
quarrel before the bells have done ringing.” 
And yet there is something touching in 
this tendency to see people as we wish them 
to be, instead of as they are ; and the nobler 
the nature the more reluctant it is to resign 
It is easier for the high-minded 
wife to believe herself to be jealous, and 
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querulous, and exacting, rather than be con- 
vinced that her hero is a very ordinary and 
selfish man; and the husband, if he belong 
to the best class of men, will still cling tena- 


ciously to his ideal, even when the real | 


woman has shocked him by some of those 
small meannesses and acidities which are 
such a terrible surprise to a married lover. 
But sooner or later a thorough disenchant- 
ment must take place. Well is it for the 
pair when a new and calmer attachment 
springs up in the stead of that passionate 
first affection which could not stand the 
stern test of daily intercourse. The first 
love was lavished on the illusion ; the after- 
love is bestowed, serenely and discreetly, on 
the reality. Each has obtained a deep in- 
sight into the character of the other; and 
each has seen, not only faults and follies, 
but virtues firmly rooted, and the germs of 
much undeveloped good. ‘Then with prayer 
and patience they may set about the task 
of fostering those precious germs until the 
seeds have expanded into fair plants that 
thrive and grow, and the home-life actually 
becomes something like the ideal paradise 
of their early romance. 

It is no uncommon thing for us to be 
angry with our friends because they do not 
act up to the lofty ideals we had formed of 
them. A man may justly complain that it 
is not his fault if we have persistently swung 
a censer before him, and only looked at him 
through a cloud of incense. Our minister did 
not want to pass himself off as a demigod, 
and was fully conscious that he could not lay 
claim to half the perfections that we insisted 
on believing he possessed. Our acquaint- 
ances were snubbed because they could not 
see him with our eyes and hear him with 
our ears. In spite of sneers and warnings 
we went on swinging the censer until one 
day a brisk wind chased away the incense- 
cloud, and there stood the ordinary mortal 
clearly revealed to our disenchanted sight. 


We retire from the spectacle in disgust, and | 


lay the blame of our disappointment, not on 
ourselves, but on the unlucky individual we 
have idealised. Alas! how many a public 
favourite has lost his head or his liberty, or 
had his heart broken, because he had the 
= to be only a human being after 
all ! 

But there are cases in which we are dimly 
aware that we are, as it were, under a spell, 
and yet we have neither the courage nor the 
strength to break through our illusion. The 
old fairy trick of making cobwebs look like 
silken draperies, and dead leaves like golden 


| coins, is being repeated every day. In many 
|a man’s life there has been a time when he 
has lain bewitched, like the Earl Harold of 
| Charles Kingsley’s ballad, in the charmed 
castle of the Weird Ladye.. There is a sad 
truth contained in the second verse of that 
song—a truth to which not a few of us can 
bear witness with aching hearts: 


“ Thy steed is dead in his stall, Earl Harold, 
Since thou hast been with me ; 
The rust has eaten thy harness bright, 
And the rats have eaten thy greyhound, light, 
That was so fair and free.” 


outside his dream. While he lies under the 
spell of that enchantment his opportunities 
are drifting by, and his priceless hours are 
wasted. When the sorceress first found him 
he was full of hopes and high purposes, and 
| strong with the strength that God gave him 
|and meant him to keep; and the Weird 
Ladye lulls him into a false peace and takes 
away his weapons, and leaves him only a 
| poor semblance of manhood. 

| Painful as it is to be dést//usionné, there are 
| few who do not cry out from the depth of 
| their souls, “ Let us have the harshest truth 
| rather than the most beautiful error.” If we 
| are deceiving ourselves, let the glamour be 
taken away ; if our friend is unworthy, let us 
see him in his true colours. Perhaps the 
day will come when that friend of ours will 
be really as wise and good and true as we 
fancied him, for there is often something 
prophetic in our illusions. Not only are 
they the proofs of our instinctive yearning 
after whatsoever is pure and lovely, but they 
are foreshadowings of a time when we and 
those we love shall awake up after His like- 
ness and be satisfied. But we shall have to 
wait for that time, and meanwhile we must 
make the best of our disappointment. There 
is a great deal in the every-day realities of 
life to compensate for the loss of the fair 
falsities. ‘The sunbeams, the birds, and the 
blossoms are real things ; and it is still pos- 
sible to us to have simple enjoyments, and 
to love and hope, although our illusions are 
gone. Moreover, there is One great reality 
which stands firm and sure among all the 
deceits and shams with which we have been 
beguiled. It is the love of Christ, which 
“‘ passeth knowledge,” and yet may be re- 
ceived and rejoiced in as freely as the com- 
monest blessings of daily existence. The 
mirage will vanish, leaving only the hot bare 
sand to scorch the eyes and mock the heart ; 
but the Rock is a solid fact, and we may 
rest and be comforted under its shadow in a 
weary land, SARAH DOUDNEY. 








It is a changed world that is awaiting him, 
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THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Autuor oF “ JEssICA’s FIRST PRAYER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII.—WHO’S AT THE HELM ? 


LD Fosse had seen the tears in Leah’s 
eyes and the wanness of her face, and 

his warm heart ached for her. This was the 
time, he thought, when perhaps a word in 
season might win her from foolishness to 
wisdom. It was yet a long way off sunset, 
for May days are in no hurry to close, even 
when the winds are bitter enough to make 
one long for the cosy warmth of wintry fire- 
sides. The shadows were growing deeper on 
the eastern clefts and ravines of the cliffs, but 
the sunny surfaces fronting westward were 
thrown into higher relief by them. The 
coast, wherever it caught the light, was 
bathed in splendour, and the yellow gorse in 
bloom upon the cliffs shone like gold. There 
had been a fresh north-westerly breeze blow- 
ing over the sea for some hours, and during 
the heat of the day it had been warm and 
welcome. The whole field of sea, stretching 
far away to a distant line, was flecked with 
silvery cat’s-paws, threatening by-and-by to 
break into waves ; and the foam was leaping 
in snowy flakes up the sides of the swarthy 
rocks. Low down on the horizon lay a long 
line of grey clouds, broken and tumbled 
together, with cross-bars of a dull leaden hue 
intersecting them. It was not yet cold, but 
there was a chilliness creeping landwards 
from the sea which foretold a coming storm. 

Old Fosse and Leah pursued their way to 
the lighthouse in silence, and were still silent 
when they gained the little platform of rock 
beneath its walls, from which they could see 
a long line of coast, ending on each side 
with a headland stretching into the sea, and 
there joining the long line of clouds which 
lay almost like mimic cliffs beyond the dim 
blue of the water. Cliff, and sea, and sky 
were all that could be seen. 

“ Ah! there’s sorrow on the sea, and it 
cannot be quiet,” said Old Fosse, “but it 
seems as if I loved it all the more, and 
thought of it all the more, for the sorrow. It 
’ud seem strange if it was always at rest and 
quiet ; it wouldn’t be like this world, Leah. 
Maybe the Lord loves us the more for the 
sorrow we have, that cannot let us be quiet, 
’specially you young things, as haven’t learned 
to find rest in Him.” 

“ Uncle Fosse,” sobbed Leah, “ I’ve been 
pretty nigh wishin’ all day as I’d never wed 
| Squire Lynn. It’s all turned out pride and 





vexation,” she added, after a mournful pause; 
‘but if I repented ever so, it couldn’t ever be 
different ; I couldn’t unwed myself. I should 
have to keep on bein’ his wife, and never 
have a good man like you for my master, to 
love me and work for me, as you do for aunt. 
It’s poor consolation to call Miss Di my 
daughter and make believe I’m a lady, when 
I’m harder worked than I ever was. I’m 
like a dog at a fair, dressed up in a scarlet 
coat and a hat, and walking on two legs. 
Nobody thinks he isn’t a dog. Master Dick 
laughs and makes game of me, and Mrs. 
Herford never speaks a word to me if she 
can help it, when I go to dinner there. But 
if I repented, what ’ud be the good? It 
’ud be all the same; and I’m a miserable 
woman.” 

“No, no, Leah, my lass,” said the old 
man tenderly, “it all depends upon whether 
you are sorry of your sin, or of your punish- 
ment! If you repent of your pride and folly 
God can take those away, and make you 
wise and humble. And your punishment 
wouldn’t be all the same, if you could believe 
God was watchin’ over you, and carin’ for 
you, and lovin’ you with all His heart. 
For it’s with all His heart God loves us. 
He doesn’t say to us, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ and then 
only give us a bit of His own love. No, no, 
Leah. All His might, all His strength, all 
His heart, that’s how Jesus loved His dis- 
ciples ; and that’s how He loves us still. 
You didn’t know what you might have been, 
when you wished to bea lady. Why! you 
might have been one of the daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty! What is a lady to 
that? Miss Di herself thinks nothin’ of bein’ 
a lady, because she knows she is one of God’s 
children. And so may I, and so may you, 
my lass! There’s neither high nor low, rich 
nor poor in His sight. He couldn’t love the 
Queen herself more than with all His heart.” 

Leah could not answer. She knew that 
her uncle Fosse had talked like this before, 
but it seemed as if she had been deaf, and 
could not hear his words. But she heard 
them now; and oh! could she believe them ? 
would God forgive all her folly and pride? 

She looked tearfully across the tossing 
sea, towards the cliffs under which lay her 
new home, where life was so difficult. The 
little cove at Rillage, for it was hardly a bay, 
was not in sight, but round the rock which 
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hid it, she saw a boat coming ; the Herford 
boat, once Justin’s, now Richard’s. Richard 
had rigged it with a saffron-coloured sail, 
distinct from every other sail along that coast. 
In the westering light it looked like a gor- 
geous butterfly flitting over the soft dim blue 
of the sea, and catching the sunshine on its 
flame-coloured wings. She watched it list- 
lessly for a few minutes, sobbing now and 
then like a chidden child. Then her thoughts 
began to stir. Richard had visited Rillage 
Grange whilst she had been away; and there 
would be no one at hand to check either 
him or her husband, who was likely enough 
to avail himself of his unwonted freedom. It 
was the first holiday she had taken since her 
marriage, and what if it ended badly! She 
had married Squire Lynn with her eyes open, 
knowing him to bea drunkard and irreclaim- 
able. There was no hope of his growing 
any more temperate, or of keeping from fatal 
excesses, unless he was closely watched, as 
Miss Di had watched him. Well! if God 
would only forgive her, she would bear with 
him, and have patience with him ; and do 
her utmost to be a good wife to him. 

“Uncle Fosse,” she said sorrowfully, “I 
must be goin’ home now.” 

Yet she did not turn away at once, but 
followed the flutterings of the saffron sail for 
a minute or two. The tide was in Richard’s 
favour, though the wind was against him ; 
but the little boat was performing some un- 
accountable manceuvres. It was hovering 
dangerously near a long line of reef, which 
was covered at high tide, but which was 
beginning to show its black and pointed 
crest through the surf that danced and 
wavered along it. Near to it the rocks were 
worn into deep, parallel furrows, over which 
the sea swirled to and fro, as it rose and fell, 
and bounded at last tumultuously against the 
foot of the high precipice, upon the brow of 
which lay the little path to Rillage. There 
was a strong eddy just there at any time, but 
at this time, with the tide flowing, and the 
wind pressing heavily upon the water, it was 
more than usually dangerous. Yet apparently 
Richard Herford had loosed the sail; and 
the little boat was reeling and staggering in 
the current, with the sail almost dipping into 
the water. 

“T can’t think what Master Dick can be 
about,” said Leah in an anxious tone, “ see 
how his boat’s bobbin’ up and down. Who 
can be steerin’, uncle?” 

“He'd little Johnny Tucker wi’ him,” 
answered old Fosse, “when he set out. 
Johnny’s a good steersman, lad as he is; but 





I'll run in and fetch my glass. It’s just 
inside the porch here.” 

Leah could not take her eyes off the boat, 
whilst old Fosse was searching for it with his 
telescope among the rocks. At last he fixed 
it within the range of his-glass ; and he cried 
out in a voice of alarm, 

“Why ! it’s old Squire Lynn at the rudder,” 
he exclaimed, “and Master Dick’s tryin’ to 
get it out of his hand. Johnny isn’t there. 
They'll be borne on to the rocks. Good 
Lord! good Lord!” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of 
entreaty, as if he saw one who could help, 
and was crying to him to stretch out his 
hand. 

“ They’re fightin’ !” he cried, “ fightin’ for 
the rudder! ‘They don’t see where they are 
goin’, Are they mad, Leah, or drunk ?” 

Leah lifted up her voice, and uttered a 
long, shrill, piercing cry of warning ; but the 
wind bore the sound inland, against the cliffs. 
Yet almost as if in answer to it a loud call 
for help reached their ears. The sail, all 
aflame with the evening sunshine, and swell- 
ing with the western wind, was drifting down 
fast into the furrows and deep hollows of the 
rocks. 

“Quick! quick!” cried old Fosse, “there’s 
my boat down below. I’ve astrong arm yet, 
and so have you, Leah. There’s not a 
moment to lose.” 

The fishing-boat was moored at the foot of 
a rude staircase cut in the rock; and it was 
not a minute’s work to seize the oars, and 
push out through the tangle of wrack into 
clearer water. Leah had not spoken since 
she had uttered her wild, ineffectual scream ; 
and she did not speak now. All her strength 
was needed for her oar; though the languor 
and weakness she had felt all day seemed 
replaced by a marvellous vigour. The salt 
spray sprinkled her face, as it had done 
thousands of times, but it brought no colour 
back to its deadly pallor. She had her back 
to the point whither they were rowing ; but 
from time to time she glanced round, and 
searched the waters for the glowing and 
fluttering sail. As long as it was in sight 
there was hope that all would be right ; but 
how slowly was their clumsy fishing-boat 
making its way against the tide! how long 
it was before they could get away from the 
current which flowed round the lantern-hill ! 
Leah heard old Fosse murmuring a prayer, 
but her throat was too dry to say, “ Amen.” 

He was sitting on the bench before her, 
and she saw his face as he turned round to 
look towards the boat. An expression of 
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terror was stamped upon it. He turned back, 
and bent himself with desperate effort to his 
oar ; and Leah did the same. Were they to 
be too late ? 

“Lord! have mercy on their souls !” she 
heard him say in an ‘awe-struck under-tone. 

It seemed to Leah as if these muttered 
words compelled her to look round, though 
she must lose a stroke of her oar. There 
rose up in terrible array the steep, inaccessible 
cliffs, all bathed in light, with little birds 
flitting about the golden gorse, and the glossy 
ivy that grew in every crevice. The sky was 
smiling overhead with a deeper blue than it 
had ever worn since the winter’s greyness. 
All along the summit of the cliffs rang the 
songs of the thrushes, and the clear whistle 
of the blackbird, and the busy twitter of the 
finches; not silent for an instant, though 
human voices were being hushed in death. 
She could hear the cattle being called, and 
the tinkle of sheep-bells in the meadows 
above her. But she heard and saw as one 
who hearsand sees not. Only one sight was 
clear to her: the amber sail drifting on the 
tossing waves, and the boat breaking to 
pieces on the sharp point of the rock that 
had pierced it through. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—FACING DEATH. 


Otp Fosse and Leah rowed on in un- 
broken silence, The measured splash of 
their oars was the only sound that Leah 
heard, though her ear was strained to catch 
the sound of voices calling for help. No 
call came across the water, though they were 
near enough to hear it, if there had been any. 
The boat was held fast by the tooth of rock, 
and it was probable that one or both of the 
men in it was clinging to it for safety: though 
the white foam was tossing over it, as if in 
triumphant delight over a new toy. The 
silence was an ominous answer to this hope ; 
and as they came near enough, they saw that 
it was empty. 

Leah stood up on the bench, and looked 
around. Beyond the reef, closer under the 
cliffs, was a channel, comparatively smooth, 
and beyond that a strip of sand, lying below 
the overhanging cliff. The slanting light of 
the sun fell brightly on the yellow sand, and 
she could see, flung upon it like a weed, the 
body of Richard Herford—she was near 
enough to know that it was Richard. A few 
minutes brought the boat through the strait, 
smooth channel to the sand; and she sprang 
out of it, and ran eagerly to his side. A low 
moan as she tried to move him made her 
start again to her feet. 


“He’s not dead!” she shouted to her 
uncle, as he fastened his boat; “ it’s Master 
Dick, and he’s not dead.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hands to look 
out steadily over the glistening sea ; but there 
was no other form to beseen. Ifher husband 
had, indeed, been in the boat, he was lost. 
But Fosse was beside her now, and bending 
over Richard Herford ; and she had not time 
yet to think of the old man whose wife she 
had been. Fosse knelt down, and placed 
his arm under Richard to raise him a little; 
but the sharp agony he seemed to suffer 
made him desist. This was not the uncon- 
sciousness merely of a half-drowned man: 
some deeper injury had befallen him. 

“We must move him higher,” said he; 
“as high as we can. It’s nigh on four 
hours to high tide. We can’t carry him to 
th’ boat; and th’ boat can’t come nigher. 
We must lift him higher on th’ sands, Leah ; 
it’s as much as we can do, that is.” 

It taxed their strength to the utmost; for 
Leah was exhausted, and old Fosse was 
unused to lifting heavy burdens. Richard 
was utterly helpless and unconscious, though 
now and then he groaned as they moved him 
by degrees into a spot of greater safety. 
Then they stood and looked at one another 
in questioning bewilderment. What were 
they to do now? 

“ Leah, my lass!” said old Fosse, “ couldst 
thee trust in God enough to bide here wi’ 
him, whilst I run back and fetch th’ men- 
folk? There’s time and to spare ; plenty o’ 
time. But it ’ill be fearsome; if thee canst 
na’ trust in God. Or wilt thee come wi’ me, 
and leave him? Maybe that ’ud be a wiser 
thing to do; only it ‘ud be a fearsome thing 
for him to wake up and find himself alone. 
He’d know nothin’ of anyone havin’ gone 
for help.” 

“T’ll stay. I can’t quit him,” answered 
Leah briefly. She helped her uncle to push 
off his boat, and watched it floating away 
from her down the channel; but before it 
was out of sight, or beyond the reach of her 
voice, she roused herself. 

“Bid them get a bed ready for Master 
Dick,” she shouted, ‘‘and send for Dr. Vye. 
Rillage is nigher Lowborough than Herford. 
Go to Rillage,” she called, till the cliffs rang 
with her voice. 

“ Ay! ay!” cried old Fosse in reply. 

Slowly she retraced her steps to Richard’s 
side, and stood looking down upon his death- 
like face. Then she stooped and covered it 
with her handkerchief, partly to hide it from 





herself, and partly to screen it from the 
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light of the setting sun which shone bril- 
liantly into the low arch of the rock in which 
they had laid him. Leah had seen a picture 
of a sepulchre in eastern lands; and this arch 
looked to her likea grave, with Richard lying 
corpse-likein it. She shivered as she thought 
of it, in spite of the warm sunlight. It was 
warm still, for the rock reflected the heat ; 
and the sand was hot and dry. The flies 
were buzzing about, and the bees were 
humming just above the low-roofed arch. 
She sat down on the sand, and laid her 
fingers on Richard’s wrist, where the pulse 
was throbbing fitfully. He was certainly 
alive ; not dead. 

Then her thoughts went away to her 
husband ; the old man she had left only a 
few hours ago in his usual health. He had 
bid her good-bye in a jeering, mocking tone, 
his only weapon against her and her autho- 
rity ; and she had flung away out of the room, 
too angry to answer him. And she was never 
to hear his voice again. She would no longer 
be Mrs, Lynn of Rillage Grange. The heir 
would come and turn her out ; and there was 
not a shilling that would come to her. This 
thought came dully to her mind; but it was 
there, as it had been all day. Her marriage 
had been a blunder ; she had given too much 
for her own way. 

It was not that she did not feel grieved for 
his death ; rather she was stunned by it, and 
the thoughts that came to her mind were in 
a tangled medley. She got up after a while 


and left the little cave, rambling aimlessly to | 


and fro among the rocks which bounded the 
narrow strip of sand. The sun had dipped 
below the sea, though she could still see its 
red light creeping slowly up the cliffs, and 
fading into the grey twilight. The sea, too, 





| 


surely in the morning she would be able to 
make herself heard by some passing boat. 
She clambered up it hurriedly, and looked 
about her in the gathering dusk. ‘There was 
not a speck to be seen upon the sea. If her 
uncle had been coming from Rillage, she 
must have seen his boat. Some accident 
had befallen him. 

But if she stayed there, in safety, there 
would be no hope for Richard Herford. 
She had deserted him, and he was left to 
perish by the in-coming tide. The only 
chance for him would be that she should be 
at her post, ready to direct her uncle by her 
shouts, if he should ever come back with 
succour to the spot where he had left them. 
It would soon be hidden by the darkness 
from any possibility of being seen from the 
sea. A choice lay before her. Safety for 
herself, and death for him; or a chance of 
safety for him, with the alternative of certain 
death for them both. Must she go back to 
peril for his sake? 

Life was dear to her, and death was ter- 
rible. Superstitious terror alone encircled the 
thought of death. Yet the very faithfulness 
within her forbade her to yield to supersti- 
tious terror. She could not leave Richard 
lying unconscious and alone in his living 
tomb; to wake up, perhaps, at the cold 
touch of the sea as it crawled around him. 
The water was already ankle-deep in the 
portal lying between her and the spot she 
must return to, and she shuddered as her 
feet splashed through it; but she went on 
leaving hope and life behind her. 

When she reached the niche, now so dark 
she could scarcely see it, she was yet aware 
that Richard had stirred while she had been 
away. She knelt down beside him, and laid 


was creeping in, no longer blue, but a pale, | her hands on his head, and he moved again, 
cold grey. As soon as the sun was gone the | almost imperceptibly ; but she felt it, and a 


air grew chilly ; and the foam playing on the | gleam of comfort came to her. 


She spoke 


reef looked like snow. Suppose her uncle | to him in a clear, penetrating voice, which 


had been dashed against the rocks, as the 
other boat had been! It seemed hours since 
he left her. In another hour or two the tide 
must fill this little bay, and the tomb-like 
arch at the back of it, from end to end. 

She had climbed round the rocks that 
hemmed it in, and passed under a little 
portal worn through them into a second bay 
beyond, no safer than the one she had left, 
where Richard was lying helpless. But her 
keen eyes had discovered a natural pathway 
up the cliffs, made by the action of the water, 
steep and perilous, but possible to scale 
above the highest tide-mark. There she 
would be safe till help could come; for 





reached his brain— 

* It’s me—Leah,” she said. 

“ Don’t leave me,” he whispered. 

“No, never, never!” she cried, bursting 
into sobs and tears. 

She took her seat on the sand again beside 
him, and buried her face in her hands. She 
sat still so long, that when at last she lifted 
up her head, the night was drawing on 
swiftly, and the stars were twinkling in the 
sky. In the west there was a tender, green 
light lingering still above the sunset, clear 
and soft ; and against it stood out the sharp, 
black outlines of the lighthouse, and the 
rock on which it stood. ‘There was no light 
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shining in the old square belfry; no light at 
all. Leah had never seen it dark at night 
before ; and the sight filled her heart with 
greater dismay. The sky was dark, but the 
sea was darker still; and the cliffs could no 
longer be distinguished from their shadows, 
except where their points touched the sky. 
The long floating seaweed, which had been 
drying on the rocks an hour before, stretched 
in black lines upon the approaching water ; 
lines which moved to and fro, and filled her 
with terror lest the sea was bringing to her 
the lifeless body of her husband. Richard 
Herford’ neither spoke nor groaned; and 
there was now no sound save the multitu- 
dinous voices of the great deep. She could 
hear its creeping eddies whispering, and 
rustling, and moaning close beside her, 
whilst all along the coast the full tide was 
thundering, wherever it had gained the foot 
of the cliffs. Even the soft swirl with which 
it washed gently among the pebbles, lying on 
the margin of the sand, smote upon her ear. 
There was no longer any token of familiar 
human life. She felt as if she was already 
in a strange and dreary world. 

“QO God!” she cried, stretching out her 
hands towards the sea, as though He was 
beyond it, “send somebody to save us. I 
was tryin’ to save my husband and master 
Dick from drownin’. Oh! save us from 
drownin’!” She had scarcely spoken when 
a faint light was to be seen in the lighthouse 
tower. Some one was kindling the lantern 
there, and the familiar beacon brought com- 
fort to her.- It was too far away for any 
sound of her voice to reach it ; but in some 
way her heart grew lighter as she watched it. 
She did not feel so desolate and forsaken as 
she had done before; she was still -near 
Rillage and Herford, and God could send 
them help. But if it did not come soon, if it 
did not come in afew minutes it might prove 
too late for Richard Herford. His pulse was 
growing feebler, and his body more chilled 
by the night air. She could do nothing for 
him but watch for help, and share his fate, 
whatever that might be. 

Presently she detected a light dancing up 
and down among the waves ; and she called 
—a loud, piercing cry, that rose above the 
tumult of the waves. The light changed its 
course, coming more directly towards her ; 
and in a minute or two she heard a shout. 
The boat had to approach cautiously through 
the darkness ; but before long she could hear 
the oars in the water, and by-and-by old 
Fosse’s voice— 

“ All th’ men-folk were away at the sheep- 





washin’,” he shouted; “they'd gone up to 
supper at Farmer Popham’s, and there were 
none but women and children about. I had 
to go after them myself. But we’ve got a 
mattress for Master Dick ; and Dr. Vye ’ill 
be at Rillage afore we can get there.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—CRIPPLED FOR LIFE. 


Two days and nights passed by before 
Richard Herford regained his full conscious- 
ness ; though at times he felt a dull sensation 
of being subject to much keen suffering, and 
of seeing dark figures, and hearing muffled 
voices about him, which he vainly tried to 
bring into more distinct perception to him- 
self. He knew nothing of the lapse of 
time. There was neither memory nor 
foresight stirring in his brain. A dark 
gulf of two lost days, like broken links out 
of a chain, separated his past life from the 
future. 

When he came to himself he lay for a 
while perfectly still, making no effort to 
move. There was profound silence around 
him, and the room was lighted by a lamp, 
which he could not see. It seemed only an 
hour or two, and surely he had fallen asleep 
somehow during the interval since he had 
been drinking with old Squire Lynn, and 
laughing over the trick they had played upon 
Leah, when they had together forced the 
rusty lock of the old wine-cellar ; the key of 
which she had carried away in her pocket. 
They had been as merry over it as though 
they were boys. But Richard’s mind was. 
awake, and had awakened from its long 
Stupor with fully its natural vigour. How 
was it then that he had so clear an impres- 
sion of inviting old Squire Lynn to go back 
with him to Herford, and fetch Leah home ? 
He could recollect distinctly how he and 
the white-headed, stooping old man, had 
gone down to the beach, and set sail, Squire 
Lynn taking the helm. He could actually 
see him again seated in the stern of the 
boat, and hear him swearing at the chilly 
wind. How was it then that he came to be 
lying in Squire Lynn’s bed? This was his 
bedroom ; he knew it well enough to recog- 
nise the place he was in. 

He could only answer the question by 
coming to the conclusion that he had drunk 
more of the old wine they had found in the 
cellar than he had intended; and that he 
had never left Rillage Grange at all. He 
was vexed with himself; more vexed than 
usual, for he knew he might have done 
Squire Lynn a mischief ; possibly have led 
him into a dangerous excess, in Leah’s 
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“Ti’s Master Dick, 


absence. He had been lying quite still until | 
this moment, but now he wished to draw the 
curtain which screened the head of the bed. 
But how was this? His muscles no longer 
instinctively obeyed his will. He could 
move his arms and turn his head from side 
to side on his pillow ; but no other movement 
seemed possible to him. He made a second 
effort, and a third, bringing into play all the 
force of his will, and all the nervous power | 
he possessed ; but he could not stir himself. 
He lay like a log. There was no longer the | 
usual correspondence between his will, and | 





and he’s not dead.” 


He could not understand it, or believe it. 
He was suffering, he thought, from a night- 
mare, of which the spasms of pain he had 
vaguely felt were a part. If he waited a 
short time he would regain his wonted 
mastery of his own limbs. It was almost 
laughable to find himself so impotent. He 
lay quiet, picturing to himself the freshness 
of the air on the cliffs, and how pleasant 
a walk homeward would be under the starry 


| sky, if he could only get out of the house 


without rousing any one. It was a queer 
| thing to put him into Squire Lynn’s own 


the heavy framework of bone and flesh which | room. After all it would be best to turn 


formed its prison. 


over a new leaf, and give up these dangerous 
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indulgences. He knew what he would do 
—get the Bishop to find another living for 
Cunliffe, and persuade Justin to come back 
to Herford Vicarage. If Justin and Diaria 
were living near to him, by George! he 
could, and he would, keep himself straight. 
Richard could use stronger oaths than “ By 
George!” but he rarely did so inthe presence 
of women ; and he felt a restraint, something 
like that of a woman’s presence, at this 
moment, 

The nightmare must be over, or he 
could not reason so clearly. Who ever 
heard of a man forming schemes of reforma- 
tion like these, when under the effects of a 
nightmare? He would get up now. But 
though the veins in his temples grew swollen, 
and drops of perspiration started to his fore- 
head, with the vehement efforts, and the 
secret dread that was stealing over him, he 
could not bestir himself and rise from the 
| bed. What was the matter with him? He 
| groaned aloud, as he asked himself this 
question. 

In an instant he heard a footstep cross 
the room, and Leah looked down on him 
| nervously. She was dressed like a nurse, 
in a simple cotton gown, and her hair was 
tucked away under a white cap. Her face 
was pale, and full of care and sorrow. She 
looked very unlike the Leah he was used to 
see. 

“Am I ill?” he asked, in sudden terror. 
She nodded silently ; and he could see the 
tears glistening in her eyes. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired. “I 
feel as heavy as a log; I cannot move my- 
self. What on earth ails me?” . 

“You’ve had an accident, and are hurt,” 
answered Leah; “you musn’t try to move 
yourself.” 

* An accident!” he repeated ; “hurt!” 

Then with a vivid flash of memory there 
came back to his brain the terrible moment, 
when he was struggling with the drunken old 
man at the helm, whilst the jagged reef of 
rock was lying right across their track, and 
the breeze was blowing his little boat upon 
it. He could hear again the sharp ripping 
of the planks as the boat struck on a point, 
and the splitting of the slender mast ; and he 
felt himself struggling in the sea. That was 
the last thing he could remember ; but he 
was on the sea then, and it was evening. 
What was the time now? and how was it he 
found himself safe, and in Squire Lynn’s 
bed? 


“‘ Leah,” he said, in an awe-stricken tone, | 
- his lips, whether he wished to harken to it 


“where is your husband ?” 





“‘ Never mind now,” she answered sadly. 

“He was lost!” he exclaimed ; “he was 
quite beside himself. I know he was lost.” 

The tears fell fast from Leah’s eyes, and 
she turned from the bedside to wipe them 
away, out of Richard’s sight. Her husband 
was in every sense lost; even the poor 
drowned body had not been recovered, to 
be buried among his ancestors. 

“Leah!” Richard called again. 

“T’m here,” she answered. 

“When did it happen?” he asked. 

“That was Tuesday evening,” she said, 
“and we're in the middle of Thursday night. 
I'm sittin’ up with you, and Uncle Fosse is 
in the next room.” 

“Does Justin know, and Diana?” he in- 
quired. 

“Master Justin sat up with you all last 
night,” she replied, “and Dr. Vye, and a 
doctor from London. The London doctor 
couldn’t stay any longer, and he said it was 
no use him staying.” 

“ Am I much hurt?” asked Richard with 
intense anxiety. ‘Tell me the truth, Leah. 
I must know the truth. What is it makes 
me feel as if I could not move a limb? I 
might be made of stone. Is it a very bad 
accident?” 

Leah had come back again, and was look- 
ing down on him, with a strange look of 
deep, unutterable pity in her black eyes. 
Her lips trembled as she spoke, and her voice 
faltered. 

“Master Dick,” she said, “wait till 
Master Justin’s here to tell you. He’s gone 
back to London to tell Miss Di; nobody 
else could tell her how her poor father died. 
Try to think of God, and go to sleep.” 

“Think of God?” he repeated. “Do 
you think that would help me to sleep? 
There’s no sleep in me now. Who could 
go to sleep if they were like me, and could 
not move a limb? ‘Tell me all about it, 
Leah.” 

“T couldn’t,” she sobbed. ‘ My husband 
was drowned, and lost altogether ; and I can 
never, never speak kind to him again, nor 
him to me. I wish I’d only known! Wait 
till Master Justin comes back to-morrow.” 

“TI cannot wait,” he cried in an agony: 
“go, and send old Fosse to me.” 

Fosse came, and stood beside him as 
Leah had done, looking down on him with 
the same expression of deep pity, whilst 
Richard’s eager, questioning eyes scanned 
his face. He did not ask old Fosse to tell 
him the truth; the truth would come from 
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orno. He could not run away from it now, 
as he had done in old times. 

“ What is it, Fosse?” he asked. 

“Must I tell you all, Master Richard ?” 
he said. 

“Yes!” he answered, though the word 
was formed by his parched lips, rather than 
uttered by his voice. He held out his hand, 
and the old fisherman clasped it between 
both his own, and fell down on his knees 
beside the bed. 

“Oh! dear Lord, dear Lord!” he cried, 
“‘T know Thou loves us every one, as if we 
were little, young children playin’ around 
thy footstool. It is Thy footstool, Lord— 
all this green earth, and fields, and woods ; 
ay! and the troubled sea. All about Thy 
footstool we’re sufferin’, and toilin’, and 
lovin’, and livin’ and dyin’; and Thou sees 
us, and loves us all. The mother watches 
her little babes playin’ at her feet, and wilt 
Thou not see us, dear Lord? Ay! and if 
the children fret, and quarrel, and hurt each 
other, the mother does not drive em away wi’ 
anger, from their safe hidin’-place at her feet. 
And wilt Thou drive thy sinful children away 
from Thee? We are far from thinkin’ that of 
Thee, dear Lord. 

“ And now we lift up our eyes to Thy face, 
and we call to Thee. We know Thou knows 
what todo. There’s one has died on thy 
footstool, drowned in th’ sea ; and one that’s 
stricken down in his full strength and youth ; 
but spared to live a while longer. Oh! help 
him to put his trust in Thee! Thou art 
always good, and lovin’ and wise; and Thy 
ways are higher than our ways. Oh! give 
us strength ; give us patience ; give us faith 
in thee. We seem to feel Thee very near to 
us, Lord. We have only to wait a little 
while ; and Thou'lt lift us up from Thy feet 
into thy bosom.” 

Old Fosse’s voice ceased, but Richard did 
not open his eyes. He was passing through 
an agony of dread. There was a terrible 
solemnity to him in the old man’s prayer, in 
its simple words and its broken accents. 

“Tell me all,” he murmured at last ; “ what 
is it?” 

‘The doctors say you'll never be able to 
get about again,” he answered pitifully : 
“it’s the back that’s hurt. Your head’s all 
right, and your mind clear; but you'll be a 
cripple for life. We found you lyin’ near the 
rock the sea had tossed you on, after you had 
nearly swum ashore. But you’re not goin’ to 
die, thank God! you'll live many a year yet. 
You'd have died for certain if Leah and me 





hadn’t been sent to save you. Squire Lynn 


was gone in an instant of time. There’s 
been depths of mercy shown to you, Master 
Richard.” 

“To be a cripple for life!” he moaned, 
turning his face to the wall, and feeling, in 
the act of movement, how utterly helpless he 
lay. It seemed to him as if it would have 
been better to have been killed outright. 
He was a burden to himself. To have no 
power over his own limbs; to be bedridden; 
to be nothing but a living log, whilst the 
world was going on with all its interests, 
and pleasures, and he taking no part in 
them, though he was still in the world. 
Would it not have been better to have 
stepped over the boundary at once, and seen 
what lies on the other side of the great 
mystery of death ? 

But the choice was not given to him, 
whether he would die or live. We may long 
for death, and rejoice exceedingly when we 
can find the grave; but still life may be 
given to us, and the sun rise, and the dark- 
ness come for us, swinging us from day to 
night, and from night to day, in spite of ali 
the bitterness of soul, and anguish of body 
which make the burden of living all but un- 
bearable. Richard Herford lived to feel 
this. His merry life was over, but it was not 
to bea short one. Even while he loathed 
it, he could not but care for it, and obey the 
rules by which it could be prolonged. He 
was compelled to cherish his miserable exist- 
ence more carefully than he had done whilst 
it was still full of vigour and the power of 
enjoyment. Henceforth his chief work in 
the world would be simply to keep himself 
alive. 

CHAPTER XLY.—VILLAGE TALK. 


Justin and Diana had found theirhappiness 
weighted with an unexpected burden. They 
were very happy; happier than they had 
either of them ever been. The life they led 
was very different from life at Herford or 
Rillage Grange. They were brought into 
contact with many minds, and many in- 
terests; and they thoroughly entered into 
the new intellectual current which was 
flowing around them. To Diana it was per- 
fectly new. Her life-long seclusion at Ril- 
lage gave a charm to all the varied incidents 
which every day brought to her. The com- 
panionship existing between herself and her 
husband was even more complete than she 
had anticipated in her brightest day-dreams. 
He seemed to understand her thoughts and 
desires without words. 

It was Pansy who was tasting the bitter- 
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ness of real loneliness; she, who had never 
known what it was to be alone. Until a 
few months ago there had not been a 
thought in her simple heart which she could 
not have told to her father ; but now an ab- 
solute dumbness had come over her. She 
could not tell him how desolate she felt. 
She had so long believed herself to be first 
in her father’s heart, that it was a profound 
though wordless grief to her to find Diana 
there, in the place she had considered her 
own. It was no wonder, she thought, that 
he should prefer Diana to her; for Diana 
was full of life, and animation, and a beauiti- 
ful happiness, which embellished everything 
she said and did. Pansy looked on with a 
sore and sorrowful heart. It was Diana 
now who was her father’s companion ; not 
the little daughter, whose house had been 
built on sand, and had been swept down in 
the great storm that had beaten against it. 

This was the cloud over Justin’s happi- 
ness; at first scarcely more than the thin, 
fine mist, which scarcely dims the sunshine, 
and which is most clearly recognised when 
it has passed away, and the true brightness 
shines. He would not own to himself that 
Pansy’s presence was a restraint, yet when 
Diana and he were alone together, he felt a 
freedom that was wanting while her sad 
young face was beside them. How to bring 
the smiles back to that face grew a serious 
problem to both Diana and himself. 

This spring was a very different season 
from the last to all of them. Justin was fully 
as much occupied with public meetings ; for 
he was a good speaker, apart from any con- 
sideration of position or influence, and his 
services were requested by several com- 
mittees, in their arrangements for their re- 
spective meetings. But he found himself a 
person of much less social importance, as the 
secretary of a small charity, than he had been 
as the possible candidate for parliamentary 
membership. As to Pansy, the season was a 
miserable counterfeit of the last. She heard 
of the same things, read of them in the news- 
papers, was near enough to catch the echo 
of them, and that was all her share. No 
one mentioned the Fortescues in her hearing 
—those summer friends of hers, who had won 
her girlish heart, and tossed it away as a 
worthless bauble. It was the bitterness of 
this which crushed Pansy’s spirit. She 
envied Jenny Cunliffe. who had always 
envied her. Why had not her father been 
content to remain the humble vicar of Her- 
ford, when she would have grown up as his 
daughter unnoticed and uncourted ? 





Sometimes Diana fancied she heard in the 
still hours of the night moans and sobs 
reaching her through the thin walls of their 
cottage. But when she stole into Pansy’s 
room with her softest footstep, she would 
find her sleeping apparently, with the quiet, 
regular breathing of girlhood. Pansy 
smothered her crying, half-ashamed and half- 
frightened. What could she tell Diana? 
How could she find words to express the 
morbid sorrows that were poisoning the 
sources of life? Diana would reason with 
her, and talk to her of submitting to God, 
of trusting to His love. As yet, Pansy could 
do neither. 

It was just such an evening in May, as the 
one when Pansy and Justin had driven 
homewards the year before, through the cool 
and quiet lanes lying between Lowborough 
and Herford. All the village was astir. By 
this time every person in it knew that the 
great London doctor, as well as Dr. Vye, had 
pronounced solemnly that there was no hope 
of Master Richard ever getting about again. 
The place had been in a tumult of agitation, 
almost as great as if every household shared 
personally in the calamity that had happened. 
This evening they were scattered in groups 
of three and four all along the valley, upon 
the road which Richard had tramped down, 
footsore and weary, but in vigorous health 
and strength, only a year ago. Leah and 
his mother were watching and weeping 
beside him now at Rillage Grange. 
known that Justin was coming back with his 
wife and Miss Pansy, and all the villagers 
had turned out to catch a glance at them, 
though it was felt to be inopportune to give 
them any other welcome. All the Lynns 
who were in England were also coming, to 
stay at Herford Court while their affairs were 
settled, for Richard could neither be moved 
from Rillage Grange nor bear the noise of a 
number of visitors there. 

* Please God,” said old Fosse, “we shall 
have Master Justin and Miss Pansy back 
among us for good. Herford’s never like 
itself with them away.” 

“‘But Master Dick’s the master still,” 
objected one of his hearers, “ Master Justin 
‘ud be nought but a bailiff.” 

“Master or bailiff,’ answered’ old Fosse, 
“ Herford ‘ud be a different place wi’ Master 
Justin in it.” ‘ 

‘Th’ old squire has well nigh ruined 
Rillage,” said Dan Popham, from the home 
farm at Rillage ; “they say Captain Lynn ‘ili 
find himself up to th’ neck in mortgages. 
He’d no share in his mother’s fortune, bein’ 
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his father’s heir, and he can’t afford to live 


at the place now it’s come to him. It’s | 
many a year since any one of us has clapped | 


eyes on any 0’ th’ Lynns, except Miss Di. 
What ’ill they do with th’ Grange, thinks-ta ?” 

“Tt ill be many a long week ere Master 
Dick can be moved, if all’s true,” said 
another. 

“What ’ill Leah Dart do now?” asked a 
third ; “‘ she’s not been a fine lady for long. 
Folks say there won’t be a brass farthin’ for 
her when all’s over—not a farthin’. She’ll be 
sorry she turned up her nose at thee, Dan 
Popham.” 

“T’d marry Leah Dart any day she’d have 
me,” said Dan; “she’s a brave lass.” 


“Leah’s made up her mind to stay wi’ | 


Master Dick, as long as he needs her,” 
answered old Fosse. ‘“She’s saved his life, 
and now she'll take care of it, and she’s a 


tare good nurse. Master Dick ’ill have every | 


comfort nursin’ can give him. And Leah 
has repented herself sore for all her folly and 


sin, and, please God! she'll make a good | 


woman yet.” 
“If Master Justin comes back for good,” 
said the woman who had spoken of Leah, 


“which ’ill be mistress at Herford Court, the 


old madam or the new one ?” 
That was a question none of them could 
answer. It was well known that Mrs. Her- 


ford set great store on her position as mis- | 


tress of Herford, and had frequently declared 
that no new mistress could or should depose 
her. 

“Mrs. Cunliffe ‘ill miss gettin’ her own 
way this time,” remarked the same woman, 
who was notorious as a gossip in Herford. 
“‘There’s no chance of Master Dick ever 
gettin’ married now, so Miss Jenny is safe. I 
thought as all Mrs. Cunliffe’s eggs ud never 
get hatched ; she’ll have to put up wi’ a few 
addled ones.” 

There was a general titter, understood by 
all but old Fosse himself, who was the only 
person in Herford that did not know the 
history of Mrs. Cunliffe’s chickens. 

“Hush! hush! hush!” he said, in a 
kindly tone, “we must all put up wi’ addled 
eggs. Let’s take care we don’t hatch cocka- 
trice eggs. There’s a many sins have got a 
smooth white shell outside ’em, but when 
they’re hatched, they sting. I don’t know 
what eggs Mrs. Cunliffe has to do with; but 
poor Leah has hatched hers, and a pretty 
brood o’ sorrows are come of it. And we’re 
all the same, all the same; silly creatures 
that don’t know what they’re wishin’ for.” 

“Here they come,” shouted Dan Popham. 


Two carriages were coming down the 
valley, and the villagers stood aside under 
the hedgerows, the men taking off their caps 
| and the women curtseying in silence as they 
passed. There was a gravity and a sadness 
| about this return, that struck painfully upon 
| Pansy, who was looking eagerly from side to 
side at the old familiar faces. When the 
carriages were out of sight the people dis- 
persed slowly to their own homes. 

“ Didst-ta see Miss Pansy?” they asked 
one another. “She looks like as if she was 
struck for death? It was like a funeral, 
| their comin’ back.” 

“God forbid!” said Mrs. Fosse and the 
other mothers in the village. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—WILLING SERVICE. 


THE Lynn family had met under somewhat 
strange circumstances. ‘Their father’s death 
had brought them together, yet there were 
no funeral rites to be attended. It would 
have been a relief to go through the ordinary 
ceremonies which follow death. For a day 
or two, until some idea had been gained as 
to the state of old Squire Lynn’s affairs, the 
sons passed away their time in rambling over 
the neglected estate, and the badly cultivated 
| fields of the home-farms, whilst Diana and 
| one of her eldest sisters, the only daughters 
living in England, were occupied in pro- 
viding their mourning dresses. Diana alone 
mourned over her father, to whom she had 
| given the best of her life, and for whom she 
had hoped against hope. The catastrophe 
she had always dreaded, and which she had 
averted during many years by a complete 
self-sacrifice, had overtaken him as soon as 
|she had left him to other guardianship. 
Ought she then to have remained with him ? 
| Her father’s widow was an encumbrance 
and embarrassment. ‘There was, of course, 
no provision for her; and none of Diana’s 
brothers and sisters were willing to do any- 
thing for Leah, who kept herself out of sight 
as much as she could, with an instinctive 
feeling that they all blamed her for the sudden 
death of their father. When Diana saw her 
first, she was startled at the paleness of her 
| face, and the traces of long, continuous 
| weeping about her eyes. Justin had sent 
| Leah across to Herford Court to get over 
| the inevitable meeting with his wife, which 
| had been put off from day to day, and she 
| fell down on her knees before Diana. 

“Oh, I shall never forgive myself for 
leavin’ him!” cried Leah; “but I thought 
Master Dick was safe away, and there’d be 

nobody to come and tempt him. I did my 
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best to be a good wife to him, only it were mon servant-girl,” said Leah humbly, “and | 


hard, Miss Di, never to see my own mother, | he only used to make game o’ me; so it ’ud 
and her frettin’, and sendin’ me scornful | be no use me sayin’ anythin’, even if I knew 
messages, as if I felt myself too grand to go | how. But you're a lady, and he thinks all 
and see her. Can you ever forgive me, | the world o’ you.” 
Miss Di?” It cost Leah a pang to own this in so 
“I forgive you if there is anything for me | many words. Though she had risked her 
to forgive,” answered Diana, and moved by | life for Richard Herford, and was willing to 
a sudden impulse of compassion and grief | devote it to his service, he thought nothing 
she stopped and kissed Leah’s pale face, | of her; whilst he thought all the world of 
which flushed with momentary pleasure. | Diana, who had never given to him a mo- 
** Get up, Leah,” she added, “ and sit down | ment’s care. She could not explain it to 
here beside me. We have a good deal to/| herself. Richard Herford had never been 
talk about. My brother Captain Lynn and I | like Justin, who seemed to belong altogether 
have been thinking what can bedone for you.” | to another sphere than hers. Richard had 
“Don’t do nothin’ for me,” she said, | always chosen to associate with people like 
earnestly ; “it’s my fault as you are not livin’ | himself. Then how was it that he could 
still with your father, and takin’ care of him. | think so much of Diana, and find merely a 
I deserve to be punished ; and uncle Fosse, | subject of ridicule in her own devotion and 
and me, we thought you might let me be | love to him? 








servant.” “ And oh! Miss Di,” she continued, “ his 
“No, no,” interrupted Diana, “we must | mother can’t comfort him, no more than me. 
not let our father’s widow go into service.” She sits, and cries, and wails by his bedside, 


“Listen only a minute,” urged Leah, | and never saysawordtocheerhimup. ‘We 
“servant to Master Dick ; his nurse, you | shall have to live all the rest of our days in 
know. I was afraid you wouldn’t, perhaps, | this hole,’ she says, ‘there’s no more company 
let me be, because I know I’m Leah Lynn | for us, and no pleasure in life. I’m a miser- 
now—old Squire Lynn’s wife. But I’d| able woman,’ she says. Sometimes Master 
never call myself by his name, and I'd never, | Dick pretends to be asleep, when he hears 
never speak as if I’d belonged to you, if| her come in. ‘Leah,’ he said, last night, 
you’d only give your consent to me bein’|}‘what have I done to bring my father’s 
servant to Master Dick. He'll want some-| curses on me? Justin says he took them off 
body faithful now that he'll never set his | before he died, but they've overtaken me all 
foot to the floor again ; and I’d rather wait on | the same. I made him miserable, and now 
him than be the finest lady in the land. It| I’m miserable. Even my mother looks on 
will be a hard thing to have old Mrs. Herford | me as a burden.’ ‘You're no burden to 
for a mistress, after I’ve been on a level with | me, Master Dick,’ I said; ‘I love to wait on 
her, and been her visitor, and I know-she’ll | you.’ But it was no good; he only groaned 
make it as bad as bad can be; but I’ll put | deeper than ever; and I heard him callin’, 
up with it, I will indeed, Miss Di. Master | ‘Oh, God! oh, God!’ like a child that’s lost 
Justin, he’d be satisfied his poor brother was | its way, and is callin’ for its mother.” 
well done by, as long as I was about him.” Leah hid her face in her hands, weeping 

“I’m sure he would be, Leah,” said Diana. | bitterly ; and Diana wept too. It was pitiful 

“ He groans and mourns all day long, and | to them both to think of Richard Herford 
all night, too,” continued Leah, with tears | suddenly struck down in his full vigour ; but 
in her eyes, “it almost breaks my heart to | Diana’s grief and pity were nothing to 
hear him. ‘ Oh, God! oh, God!” he cries, | Leah’s. 
hundreds and hundreds o’ times. And I’m “* What I want to ask,” resumed Leah, “is 
no scholar like you; and I’m not in favour | to be only his nurse, Leah Dart, just as if I’d 
wi’ God, like uncle Fosse. He isn’t any | never called myself anythin’ else. I know you 
scholar, but he speaks as if God told him | and Captain Lynn, and the rest, have a right 
the very words he ought to say. I never | to settle what I ought to do, because I was 
know what to say to Master Dick, and I can | your father’s wife ; but folks will forget all 
do nothin’ to comfort him, only smoothin’ | that by-and-by. It was a silly blunder o’ 
his pillow, and fetchin’ him somethin’ to eat | mine, and I’m rightly punished for it. I’m 
or drink. If you’d come and see him! He | young and strong, and I might take care 0’ 
thinks all the world o’ you.” Master Dick as long as he lives. Oh, my 

“T’'ll come gladly,” replied Diana. dear Miss Di, he’ll need somebody very true 

‘‘T know I’m nothin’ better than a com- | and patient to take care of him. The doctors 
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yet, but the mischief ’ill creep up to his head, 
and he'll be quite silly, like a poor idiot. 
He'll need somebody to love him very faith- 


but me. Other folks might be cruel to him; 
and it breaks my heart already to think he 
might be badly dealt by. Perhaps it’s the 
work God has set for me; I’d like to think 
it was, it ’d be so kind of Him. If I could 
only fancy God was sayin’, ‘ Leah, you take 
care of this poor Master Dick for Me,’ I 
could keep on for hundreds o’ years. ‘That 
’ud give me all the help I want.” 

“Leah,” said Diana, taking her large red 


set you this work to do. It will be a great 
sacrifice for you, my poor girl; but I believe 
you can doit. Yes; you shall take care of 
him if you will.” 

“You'll let me be Master Dick’s servant!” 
exclaimed Leah. 

‘With all my heart; it’s a noble thing to 
do,” answered Diana. “ Did you never hear 
what Jesus said, ‘Whosoever is chief among 
you, let him be your servant ; even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many?’ You are choosing wisely now, 
Leah.” 

*T don’t know much about Him,” she 
said, with kindling eyes, “ but it’s somethin’ 
like what Uncle Fosse says. Do you mean 
that Jesus Christ was like a servant, a real 
servant, doin’ real work that was beneath 
Him? Not makin’ believe to work like 
grand folks do. I never thought of that 
before. I wish I had, before I began to wish 
to be alady. I'll think about that when I 
grow tired and low. And I'll keep myself 
under to Mrs. Herford, however aggravatin’ 
she is. If I could only be a right good 
woman at last, I’d put up with anythin’. 
Jesus Christ doin’ real work that was beneath 
Him! Qh, Miss Di, what a foolish woman 
I have been!” 


say by-and-by, may-be not for some years | 


ful, then ; and there’s nobody in the world | 


hand between her own, “I believe God has | 


Leah went back to Rillage Grange with a 
lightened heart. She knew very well that a 
dreary life lay before her ; and that the service 
| she had entered upon would be a hard one. 

Not for her would there be any of the com- 

|mon joys and sorrows of her own class; 
/no small, quiet home of her own ; neither 
husband nor child. She had forfeited all 
these; and in their place was allotted to 
her a life of constant care ahd weariness ; 
| sleepless nights and anxious days. Yet she 
| felt glad, she hardly knew why. Her path 
by the cliffs led her past the almost hidden 
cove where she had faced death, while 
choosing to remain faithful to Richard Her- 
ford. 

With slow and cautious steps she felt her 
way to the summit of the precipice, and 
lying down, stretched her head over the edge 
to catch a glimpse of the strip of sand far 
below her. The waves were running in upon 
it, curling and rippling in the sunshine, as if 
playing with one another ; but none the less 
steadily creeping over it, and stealthily fill- 
ing up all means of escape from’ it. If she 
had forsaken her charge, and left Richard 
Herford there in his unconsciousness, death 
would have been certain. Thank God! she 
had kept true. 


stealthily creeping onwards upon Richard 
Herford was like the treacherous tide she 
had been gazing on from the perilous stand- 
point. Slowly it might come, but there was 
no escape from it. No love or ‘pity could 
save him. It would be her lot to watch its 
inroads and encroachments; to sit by, and 
see him sinking into helpless imbecility. 
For the hours she had waited under the 
cliffs for deliverance, there would be years 
to wait for the only deliverance that could 
come to release Richard Herford. Could 
she remain all those years beside him ? 

“God keep me true!” cried Leah in her 
inmost heart. 











OUR 


OUR life is but a light and fleeting vapour 
That melts before the broadening of the day ; 
’Tis like the shadows up the hill-side creeping— 
A dream that quickly vanisheth away. 





LIFE. 


By Rev. Canon BELL, M.A. 


* For what 1s your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time 
and then vanisheth away.’’—JAs. iv. 14. 


But shall this thought be cause to us of sorrow, 
| Or fill our heart with a regretful grief ? 
| Shall it cast darkness on the coming morrow, 
To know this human life is all so brief? 





But as Leah went on her way, slowly and | 
thoughtfully, it seemed to her that the doom | 
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What ! shall we idly fold our hands before us, 
Mourning our transient, quickly-coming doom ? 








Or shall we spend our days in pining sadness, 
Because we hasten surely to the tomb ? 


What ! shall we grow all mad and wild and reckless, 
Ready to utter this despairing cry, 

«Come, take thine ease, soul; eat, drink, and be merry, 
For on the morrow we are sure to die ”’ ? 


No! never! Such a thought will rather urge us 
To work with both hands earnestly foiGod ; 
We will be up and doing in His service, 
If we so soon must lie beneath the sod, 


A vapour? Yes; but let us all remember 
The vapour gives its beauty to the air ; 
It drapes the skies in crimson, blue, and amber, 
ae shapes itself in fleecy cloudlets, bright and 
air. 





Then we will turn our brief life to a glory, 
And make it beautiful with deeds of love. 

Yes; we will steep it in the dyes of heaven, 
And colour it with light caught from above. 


A vapour! Yes; but ’tis not therefore worthless. 
Vapour condensed is changed into the steam 

Which sends the vessel o’er the trackless ocean, 
And drives with speed the sounding iron team. 


If life be briet, we will be more in earnest, 
And work for God with all our soul and might; 
Running with girded loins the race before us, 
Fighting with all our strength the noble fight. 


So, when to heaven is drawn the earthly vapour, 
And we are called to stand before the throne, 
The Master’s smile shall form our happy guerdon, 





done! ”’ 


And we shall hear Him say, “ Well done! well | 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


Ets Story of Struggle and Triumph. 
By L. N. R., AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


IV.—THE TIMES OF JOHN WICKLIFFE. 


( great king Alfred died in gor a.p., 
and between him and John Wickliffe, 
the first translator of the Bible into English, 
there intervened nearly five hundred years. 
Wickliffe died in 1384, and had only com- 
pleted his work about 1383. 
who remarks that, “It is impossible to have 
a full idea of the phalanx of talent, policy, 
and power that were arrayed against the in- 


troduction of the Bible into the kingdom of | 


England in our native tongue, therefore,” 
says he, “no reader has ever had put before 
him the irresistible energy of the Divine word 
which overcame them all.” 

The judges, priests, and rulers of the land 
were raging at it. The thought of a Bible in 
English filled them with alarm and indigna- 
tion. They said, Is the gospel pearl to be 
cast abroad and trodden under foot of swine? 
The jewei of the Church will be turned into 
the common sport of the people. At the 
Council of Toulouse, in 1229, a canon had 
been passed to forbid the laity even to Aossess 
any of the books of the Old or New Testament, 
except, perhaps, the psalter ; and the transla- 
tion even of ¢hat was strictly forbidden. 

But in the face of all this, and far more, 
Wickliffe began his loving task, and with his 
eyes open to the prejudices of a world, 
when about twenty-four years of age he had 
found salvation for himself in the Holy 
Scriptures, and he resolved to make the way 
known to others. Peing a learned man, 
master of Baliol College, Oxford, and also 
made chaplain to King Edward III., he 
availed himself of his academic position to 
expound his views. He said, “The word of 
the Lord was as a fire in his bones, and he 
could not refrain.” The state of things 
around him called forth all his energies. 
After the gleam of light made by King 


Alfred’s reign, it seems that thick darkness | 


settled down over Britain. Many Anglo- 
Saxon kings ended their days in monasteries, 
the celibacy of priests was established by a 
Bull from the Pope at the end of the tenth 
century, convents were multiplied, and the 
tax of Peter’s Pence extorted by the Pontiff, 
till the craven King John, in 1213, laid his 
crown at the legate’s feet, and surrendered his 
kingdom to the Pope as his lord paramount. 
It would have been wonderful indeed if 
this had not called forth a national protest, 
VII. n.s. 


It is Anderson | 


| to reclaim the ancient liberties of the people. 

A ruined altar still exists on the site of the 
[ruins of St. Edmund’s Abbey, in Suffolk, 
| where the barons swore to make King John 
observe the Charter of England’s liberties. 
On his refusal forty-four barons in their coats 
|of mail, on their noble war-horses, sur- 

rounded by their knights and servants, and 
| about two thousand soldiers, occupied Lon- 
don, and in 1215 obtained the famous 
Magna-Charta at Runnymede. The Pope 
declared it null and void, and ascribed the 
| conduct of the barons to Satan himself. But 
|an accident shortly afterwards caused the 
| death of King John through drunkenness and 
| fright; and none were found to sorrow for 
|so vile a prince. “From his reign,” says 
| D’Aubigné, “ England may date her enthu- 
| siasm for liberty and her dread of Popery.” 

Meanwhile, though Heathenism and the 
Papacy still fought side by side for the main- 
tenance of the dark ages in Europe, such 
annals as those of “Iona” show that the 
students of God’s word were many in privi- 
leged and quiet centres, and that those who 
could read it, taught it; also that persecution 

}and captivity only scattered the light the 
more widely. 

When Louis the Feeble—so named in con- 
trast to his warlike brother Charlemagne the 
Great—sent Anschar, a missicn-student from 
Westphalia, to Jutland and to Sweden, he 
found in those countries many slaves, whom 

| the sea-kings had brought home from their 
| wars with the Germans, Gauls, and Britons, 
| and who had carried into the families they 
served, the seeds of Christ’s gospel; and 
| Anschar witnessed that these seeds had 
|already sprung, so as to cause Biorn, the 
| King of Sweden, to send to King Louis for 
| a missionary. 

In the interval elapsing between the Nor- 
;man Conquest and King Edward III., the 
| Anglo-Saxon language had gradually fallen 
out of use, while the English was rising into 
it. The Anglo-Saxon versions of the Gospels 
reposed unsought in libraries, and numbers 
of copies of separate portions had perished, 
either from use or in a season of panic, or 
had been injured by their places of conceal- 
ment, and many more were burned. Never- 
theless, in looking back upon our English 
origin, whether Celtic or Saxon, or both, 
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modified by Danish and Norman, it is our 
peculiar characteristic that we bear signs of 
being she people of a book which we believe 
Divine ; and even when that Book was little 
spread amongst us as to individual pos- 
session, and when power over us as a nation 
was usurped by a Church whose principle it 
was to hide the Book from the common 
people, there was still a thirst for it and a 
receptiveness of what it taught, and a kind of 
reverence ready for it, not found among the 
Greek and Latin races. No human Book 
had been forced upon us in its stead, as in 
India, or Persia, or Arabia, and we had, as 
Saxons, been long in association with a 
kindred Gothic race, for whom it was trans- 
lated much earlier than for us—in the fourth 
century, by Ulphilas, whose Christian parents 
were from Cappadocia, in near neighbour- 
hood to Galatia, in both which districts the 
Apostle Paul himself had founded Churches. 
This family were kidnapped by their country- 
men, the heathen Goths, and carried to their 
settlements on the Danube. Besides his 
Gothic mother-tongue, Ulphilas was instructed 
in Greek and Latin. He became a presbyter 
or bishop, which in those early times meant 
the same thing, and escaped from a bloody 
persecution to the foot of the Hoemus Moun- 
tains, where he remained until his death. He 
translated the whole Bible, except the Books 
of Kings, which he thought it prudent to 
omit, as he said “his countrymen were too 
fond of fighting already, and needed, in that 
matter, the bit rather than the spur.” 

Ulphilas was born 318 a.pD., and died 388. 
He led a holy life, and laboured for years to 
convert his people from the worship of Thor 
and Woden, into which most of them had 
fallen, in Scandinavia; and they said of him, 
“Whatever Ulphilas does is well done.” 

His Gothic translation was the parent 
language of a free Bible—of many free Bibles, 
—during the long tyranny of Papal Rome, 
and it was the great preparation for the after 
influence of Columba from Iona on the 
Northern nations. “ Nothing like that in- 
fluence has now been known for more than 
a thousand years,” says the Duke of Argyll ; 
“ and Christianity is still spreading, mainly by 
the emigration of the nations who were con- 
verted then.” But to return to Wickliffe. 

There often arose, here and there, a man 
who was a “reformer before the Reforma- 
tion,” and who was determined to bring to 
light Holy Scripture, so long kept in the 
dark, and to restore its lost authority. Such 
especially was John Wickliffe. He first 
| became famous for his disputes with the 
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mendicant friars, and was called “ the Gospel 
Doctor,” and his followers ‘“ Gospellers.” 
The friars had been called into existence by 
the Pope, to ferret out and crush and scatter 
the little bands of Bible readers who had 
secretly become separatists from the Roman 
Church. 

Imagine, then, the England of that day, 
with Scotland and Ireland also, covered 
with monasteries, and swarming with friars. 
Dressed in robes of black, white, and grey, 
with a wallet at their back, they begged with 
piteous air from high and low, but at the same 
time had great houses of their own, and 
costly clothes, jewels, and treasures. They 
would kidnap children from their parents 
and shut them up in monasteries. 

Wickliffe at one time being ill, four of them 
and four aldermen came to his sick-chamber, 
asking if he would recant his opinions. He 
bade his servants raise him in his bed, 
and exclaimed, “‘I shall not die, but live, 
and again declare the evil deeds of the 
friars.” He saw that they trampled the Bible 
under foot, and he resolved that the people 
of England should have the Bible and com- 
pare it with the voice of the friars. “ For 
why,” said he, “should not every man’s 
guide be in every man’s hand ?” 

But there were mighty struggles to be 
made with the Rome that, pagan or papal, 
had ruled for thirteen hundred years in our 
islands, before the English people gained 
their freedom to read the Word of God. 
Wickliffe had many enemies. They called 
him “the organ of the devil, the mirror of 
hypocrisy ;” and after his death they even 
“ransacked his grave for his body and bones,” 
which they burned, and cast away the ashes. 
But that was because his doctrines had 
spread so fast that it was said, “ You could 
not meet two people on the road but one of 
them was a disciple of John Wickliffe.” 

Amid all the difficulties of writing at that 
day the copies made were so many that it 
was said of them, ‘“‘ Every cow has its calf.” 
Portions were everywhere eagerly bought and 
read. The dread laws passed in the fifteenth 
century against heretics were able, indeed, to 
suppress open profession of Lollard doctrines ; 
but still men read in secret, and in trials for 
heresy we hear of humbie mechanics, who met 
at dead of night to hear the Word of God from 
tattered fragments of Wickliffe’s Gospels. 

This great reformer did not himself die a 
martyr, but many of his followers did. John 
Bradby, one of Wickliife’s disciples, in 1410 
was carried to Smithfield, and there in a cask 
burnt to ashes. Already lamed by the fire, 
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the Prince of Wales offered him pardon if he | illuminated into a story of the martyrdom of 
would recant, and three pence a day for life, | a most heroic child.* 
but as he refused he was cast back into the} Pancratius was born of Greek parents in 
flames. the year 293 A.D., in the district of Phrygia, 
On the site of the burning of the martyrs | visited by the Apostle Paul at the’same time 
at Smithfield has been erected a pillar-post | with Galatia,when he confirmed the Churches. 
at five hundred years’ interval. There used | In that sunny and beautiful mountain land, 
to be seen before this post was put up certain | since a wilderness. under the Turkish rule, the 
small paving-stones darker than the rest of | child of parents of wealth and rank, Pancra- 
the market flags, which some knew were tomb- | tius was brought up to worship Jupiter, but 
stones, though ninety-nine out of a hundred | seems early to have lost his parents, and to 
trod them withouta thought. When in 1866 | have been placed under the guardianship of 
they were taken up a discovery was made, | his uncle, Dionisius. They removed to Rome 
such as those expected who knew the mean-| in 305 a.p. that the orphan heir to a vast 
ing of that little patch of black paving. A | fortune might enjoy the advantages of being 
short way below the surface were found ashes | nearthe court. This happened in the second 
of burnt wood, bones charred and whitened | year. of Diocletian’s rage against the Chris- 
with flame, a staple or two of a chain which | tians. Not long afterwards, driven for shelter 
had borne the fire, burnt earth, and all the | to the Catacombs, the aged and holy Mar- 
signs of a conflagration. Had London’s great | cellinus, Bishop of Rome, was brought into 
fire reached hither, or was the place an old | secret communication with uncle and nephew 
smithery, bakehouse, or furnace? No; hard | in their suburban villa, and showed to both the 
as it is to believe it, men, women and little | way of salvation, and through Divine grace 
children of our blood were here given to the | they were both given to his prayers. The boy 
torturing fires because they chose to worship | was then fourteen, and just at the time he 
God after their consciences, and not after the | most needed a protector his uncle fell ill 
forms of papal Rome. | and died, and he was left alone with his 
We do not know whether our young friends | wealth and his new religion, in a world 
have ever felt it a task to commit to memory | without a Christian friend. But the voice of 
portions of Scripture ; if so, we should like | the solitary lamb reached the ear of the Good 
them to think a little about the times when | Shepherd, and His holy Spirit filled the soul 
Holy Scripture was taught to the young as/| of the boy with heavenly grace. Diocletian 
the most valuable thing that could be inlaid | himself was at Rome directing the persecu- 
in their memories ; and when to learn it by | tion ; and it was soon reported to him that 
heart was the one and only way to secure} Pancratius was left alone with his fortune, 
that its light and blessing should not pass | and that he had become a Christian. He 
away, if perchance the young learners were | therefore sent for him immediately to the 
torn from their Christian guardians by those | palace. The emperor’s visage was so red, 
who would bring them up in the ways of | that he seemed ever full of fury. He gazed, 
superstition, or of evil. Many such children | it is said, in wonder at the beautiful counte- 
and youths were worthy of their elders, and | nance of the child, and told him he had known 
even took rank in the noble army of martyrs, | his father, who had reverenced the gods to 
and loved the Book enough to be ready} his dying day, and threatened him with 
to die for its truth’s sake. Many such are | instant death unless he sacrificed to Jupiter. 
found in the annals of the Vaudois; and Pancratius at once replied that he was a 
there is a curious link existing between Rome | Christian, and asked Diocletian, in a spirit 
itself and the parish of St. Pancras, in West- | of child-like righteousness, how he dared to 
Central London, and which dates from the | commit such wicked and frightful deeds. 
Diocletian persecution, a.D. 303, of which | He added, that as a Christian he was ready 
even the British Christians came in for ashare. | to die. “ For Christ,” said he, ‘‘ our master, 
inspires the souls of his servants, even young 
The common seal of St. Pancras’ parish | as I, with courage to suffer for his sake.” 
represents a youthiul saint trampling upon} Diocletian made him no reply, but ordered 
Roman superstition ; and an intelligent resi-| him to be led out of the city, and put to 
dent and lecturer in that district seeking in | death by the sword on the Aurelian Way. 
the British Museum library for some history He was at once borne to execution, and at 
of that saint, came upon a Latin treatise | the place appointed kneeling down and com- 
written by a Dr. Jenichen of Hesse-Darmstadt, | ———— = ties FRE ye 
which, though dry as dust in itself, he has| yiebe’s Go" aan eee Poet 
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mending his soul to his Saviour, he sealed 
his testimony with his blood—and not un- 
wept he fell; for, by the light of early 
dawn, a Christian Roman lady wrapped the 
body in fine linen, and bore it to a catacomb 
hard by, covered with fresh hyacinths, em- 
balming it with her tears, 

When the Roman Christians who survived 
the persecution once more obtained repose, 
the name of Pancratius, and his brief, sad, 
noble story, were never fergotten by them. 
There is still a church of St. Pancras at 
Rome, in which mass is said for the souls of 
those persons who are buried in other 
churches of that name. The old St. Pan- 
cras church was long a favourite burying 
place with Roman Catholics from its vener- 
able antiquity. The parish was called Saint 
Pancras in Doomsday Book. It is said of 
Saint John Lateran at Rome, “This is the 
head and mother of all Christian Churches, 
if you except that of Saint Pancras, under 
Highgate, near London.” There are seven 
churches of Saint Pancras in England, 
three in France, one in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and many in Italy. 

Thus is that boy-martyr’s name remem- 
bered. Our youths and maidens will not 
now be asked to worship Jupiter ; but in this 
very day, and in this very England, they are 
being seduced by thousands into the very 
practices from which Wickliffe strove that 
the Bible should set them free. His war 
was with that priestly power of which the 
confessional is the sign and seal. 

There has been held during the third week 
of March, 1878, a commemoration of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the rescue of 
John Wickliffe by London citizens and the 
queen mother from his persecutors on the 
22nd of March, 1378, signalised by sermons, 
conferences, and a meeting at the Mansion 
House, at which it was said that, “in sending 
out his army of poor preachers, who went 
into all the country spreading gospel truths, 
Wickliffe was to the thirteenth century what 
the Bible Society has been to the nineteenth.” 
The Recorder of London, Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers, alluded to the Ritualism now prevailing 
among us, and remarked :—‘‘ The conflict 
which Wickliffe began must be renewed ; 
our people, he thought, were as yet sound in 
principle, but they were also sound asleep. 
They thought perhaps there was now no 
danger from Rome, but there was great 
danger ; and unless they awoke to it, they 
would not hand down to their posterity the 
freedom they had inherited.” 

Wickliffe’s ministry followed a progressive 





course ; first, he cared for the kingdom of 
England, and attacked the Papacy ; then he 
occupied himself more about the kingdom of 
Christ, and preached the gospel to the poor 
—to carry the glad tidings of the gospel into 
the remotest hamlets was now his great idea. 

“Tf those begging friars,” said he, “stroll 
over the country, we, too, must have a vast 
itineracy to bring poor souls to Jesus Christ. 
Go preach,” he added, to the most pious 
of his disciples, “and after your sermon is 
ended do you visit the sick, the aged, the 
poor, the blind, the lame, and help them 
according to your ability.” This new theo- 
logy was that of Christ Himself. 

The “ poor priests” of Wickliffe preached 
the “great mystery of Godliness,” and God 
gave them favour in the eyes of the working- 
folk. In the fields, in the churchyards, or 
at the cottage-hearths, men listened. Mis- 
sions of this kind have constantly been re- 
vived in England at the great epochs of 
the Church. Then the last step was to put 
the people in possession of the Holy Word 
itself. Their reception of it surpassed Wick- 
liffe’s own expectations. The voice of God 
was heard anew in the world. The good 
queen of Richard II. welcomed it, some of 
those in high places owned its power and 
suffered for its sake, as Lord Cobham, in 
Saint Giles’s-in-the-Fields. Many of the poor 
and lowly died for it. The Reformation in 
England had begun. 

The age of Wickliffe was that of preparation 
for the great changes of the sixteenth century 
in England and elsewhere. Wickliffe himself 
was the prophet of the dawn, “the morning 
star of the Reformation.” He gave new 
announcement to the fact that in the sacred 
Scriptures “all truth is either expressed or 
implied ;” that other writings can only have 
worth or authority so far as their sentiment 
is derived from the Scriptures ; also, that if 
we had a hundred popes, and if all the friars 
were cardinals, we should bow more to the 
law of the gospel than to all this multitude ; 
and that it was nothing less than blasphemy 
for any ecclesiastic or ecclesiastical body to 
attempt to invest their interpretation with 
the same authority as the Divine record itself. 
Alas! that man has not yet ceased to put his 
word in the place of God’s; and that al- 
though the Scriptures have been since printed 
by the million for the million, the same 
enduring heresy of Rome seeins of late again 
invading England, and laying hold of our 
young people in a way that will need another 
Wickliffe, and a fresh study of the Word of 
God, and of its half-forgotten Story. 
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FIRST EVENING. 


“Gracious Saviour, Holy Shepherd. 


Opening Hymn: 
Concluding Hymn: “Glory t 


Lesson: 1 Sam. iii. 1—10. 
Thee, my God, this night.” 


()= day when Jesus was on earth there 
was in the court-yard of a house at 
which He was staying, a little boy, and this 
little boy had ventured to come to the en- 
trance of the room where Jesus was, and there 
he stood timidly looking in. The little boy’s 
best friend was Jesus, but he did not know it ; 
so, after a peep at the Great Visitor who sat 
in that room, he would have crept away 
again ; but Jesus looked round with a smile 
and said, ‘Come to me.” Then, in he 
went to Jesus and Jesus took him up in His 
arms, and with Infinite love, looked into his 
delighted, trustful eyes. Jesus was very glad 
the boy had come to see Him, and had so 
promptly come to His side when he was 
called. And now the boy was there, and 
Jesus was the more pleased. because His dis- 
ciples had just made Jesus sorry by thinking 
it was better to be great than it was to be 
good. So now, turning to the disciples, and 
then to the smiling boy by His side, He said, 
“ Unless ye become like this little child, ye 
cannot enter into my kingdom.” 

Perhaps it was the very last time the boy 
saw Jesus on earth, for Jesus was on His way 
to Jerusalem, and there He was taken by 
wicked men and crucified and killed. Not 
long after this the news came to Galilee that 
people had killed Jesus, and many wept to 
hear it, and especially the children; for it 
seemed to those who loved Him that all the 
Light of the World was gone, now that Jesus 
was dead. 

We never read about that little boy again 
in the Bible ; but many people believe that 
his name was Ignatius, the man who grew 
up to be so wise and great that he was 
chosen to be the Bishop of Antioch. When 
a wicked man called Trajan was emperor, 
trouble came upon the disciples of Jesus— 
many of them were put to death, and Ignatius 
was one of the brave martyrs who would not 


Antioch were assembled in a great building 
called the Amphitheatre. It had many rows 


empty ground in the middle, and this good 
old man was brought out into the empty 
ground in the middle of the people, and then 
sevage lions were let loose on him to tear 











give up their faith, One day the people of 


of seats all round, and there was a circle of 
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him to pieces. Poor old man! but his face 
was calm and bright as heaven, for he was 





io | § glad to think that so soon he would be 


| “absent from the body,” and would again 
be “ present with the Lord.” 

The beginning of this brave old man’s life 
was seen when “Jesus called a little child 
unto Him,” and to-day He calls you. Yes, 
and you can go to Him. You are quite 
right when you sing— 

“ But still to His footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share of His love.” 

You need to come to Jesus because you are 
sinful, and only Jesus can forgive and help 
you in your battles with yourself and with sin. 
Though Jesus saw all that was good in the 
child, He knew all about his faults too, and so, 
instead of saying, “ Little boy, you can do 
without me,” He said, “ Little boy, come to 
me.” He knew that those who keep near 
to Him will be most free from sin; be- 
cause no one can love Jesus and yet love 
what Jesus hates. Our wicked thoughts go 
away when Jesus is near. When a light is 
let into a dark old ruined tower where owls 
and bats are, the owls and bats all wake up 
and fly away, and the creepimg creatures that 
cannot fly away hide in the darkest corners 
they can find ; for these cannot live in the 
light. And naughty thoughts and sinful 
actions all go if only our hearts are filled with 
bright thoughts of Jesus. 

Sorrow and sadness too, and all kinds of 
trouble go away from us if we are near to 
Jesus. Sometimes you feel neglected and deso- 
late, and your heart is sore for want of love. 
You fancy people don’t care so much for you 
as for your brothers and sisters. You say, 
“Tam always the one to be blamed if any- 
thing is wrong ; and if any one is to stay at 
home from some delightful trip, it is always 
my turn.” Or youare at school: the holidays 
are over, and you are home-sick, and you can- 
not for a long while go home. Well, at such 
times, Jesus, the dearest friend you have, calls 
you to Himself; and as you kneel down to 
repeat the familiar prayer, if your heart goes 
out to Jesus and you are glad that He, at 
least, loves you, you will have sweet fresh 
pleasure in your heart and feel quite con- 
tented and happy. 

Coming to Jesus does not make happy 
people sad and dull, but dull people bright 
and happy. As a little disciple of Jesus, 
you will enjoy fun as much as you ever did, 
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and in all the children’s games you “will = 
one of the first. You will not be a Christian 
when you are disagreeable, but when you 
are most lovely ; when you give up a pleasure 
for some one else to have it; when you so 
rule your temper that you may not return an 
angry word or a blow; when you are pained 
to hear an impure or untrue word. Then boys 
and girls will be right if they say to themselves, 
‘* Oh, that boy or that girl is a Christian.” 

The child we have been thinking about 
did not hesitate to come when Jesus called 
him. He did not say, “I can’t understand 
such a great Teacher, and I am sure I’m 
not old enough to do what so holy a Saviour 
expects me to do.” No; he knew that Jesus 
did not expect children to do more than 
they could do—that He only wanted them 
to love Him, and to ¢ry—yes, that is the 
word, to ¢-y—to please Him. So he went to 
Him. Other boys might laugh at the boy 
for coming; the disciples even might tell 
him to go away; still he was not afraid of 
any of them ; so he went to Jesus and set us 
all a good example. And was it not a good 
thing that it was so—that he obeyed Jesus at 
once? for thus he became a little Christian at 
once, and his whole future was happen and 
better for it. 

The little fellow might have said No. He 
had to choose which he would do, say No to 
Jesus or say Yes to Him. Sucha time comes 
to you whenever sin and Jesus are near. 
Which do you obey? Perhaps it has come 
to-night, when your heart is tender, and holy 
thoughts are in you. . How will you use it ? 

On the summit of a hill in Wiltshire I 
have seen a grotto where there is a basin 
that always brims over with crystal water, 
| which flows away in two distinct streams. 
Some of the water goes away in one stream, 
some goes away in another, and on they go 
flowing away to the sea. But they go to dif- 
ferent seas—seas very far from one another. 
I could take a little water in a cup and pour 
it into which of the two streams I liked; so 
that just one turn in my wrist would alter 
all the course and change the final home of 
the water in that cup. So is it with a child’s 
life and its future: what it will be and 
where it will end depends on your choice, 
whether you will try earnestly to please 
Jesus, or whether you will try to keep free 
from Jesus and all serious thought about 
Him, and only please yourself. Jesus is 
near, calling you to Himself. He wants you 
| to be His dear children, as He wanted that 
boy ; and He can make your hearts good 
and happy, as He made that little boy’s. 





SECOND EVENING. 


+ Lesson : 


“Glory to Thee, my 


3y cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 
Concluding Hymn: 


Opening Hymn: 
Luke ii. 41--52. 
God, this night.” 






s even- 
ing we will 
take a flower to 
be our teacher. 
Many flowers can 
teach, but now it 
shall be the rose 
that speaks, and 
it shall speak of 
Him who was 
called “the Rose 
of Sharon.” I 
think we = shall 
: find several things 
\ which are true of 
a rose that are also true of Jesus, for it is 
Jesus who is called the Rose of Sharon. 
Now, what shall we say first? Let us think 
first of Jesus being a child. When we 
plant a young rose-bush, we do nct expect 
that it will remain always the same size; 
but, because it lives, we feel sure that it 
will grow. It seems a strange thing, and 
yet it is true, that though Jesus was the 
Son of God, He was once a child, and 
“orew in wisdom and in stature.” There 
are some very fine pictures which represent 
Jesus as a child. Some of them have 
rather foolish things in them, such as rings 
of light round His head and round the 
heads of His mother and Joseph and His 
friends, which none of them ever had. One 
of these pictures is by one of the greatest 
painters of the world, and though it has 
these faults in it, yet it is a pleasant picture, 
because it reminds us that Jesus was once a 
child—a real, fine, healthy child (you may | 
see it on page 561). And so it is a chil- | 
dren’s picture, teaching a children’s truth | 
which children should never forget. For as 
Jesus was once a child, He had the thoughts | 
of a child. He played games and learned | 
lessons just as you do, and because He | 
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never forgets anything, He always under- 
stands children. He knows just what they 
feel; He knows you and sympathizes with 
you. He does not expect you to have the 
feelings of older people ; He wants you to 
be happy children. So you need not be 
troubled because you are not older. Jesus 
loves you to have children’s feelings, and you 
must remember it would be wicked to pre- 
tend to have 
an experience 
you have not 
really known. 
If amid your 
youthful fun 
you love to 
think of Him, 
and try to 
avoid grieving 
Him —if you 
pray to Him 
—if you natu- 
rally tell Him 
aboutthe trou- 
ble you had 
when you 
failed in your 
lesson, or 
about your 
angry temper 
when you were 
vexed—if you 
thank Him for 
all your enjoy- 
ments, you 
may believe 
yourself to be 
one of God’s 
dear children 
—for God has 
dear children 
as well as dear 
grown-up 
people. 
Again, the 
rose grows not 
by itself but by 
sunshine. And 
you cannot 
grow up good 
by yourself. Thoughts about God, and wishes 
to please Hirt, will be your sunshine. That 
is, just as the sunshine is necessary to make 
the rose in the garden grow stronger and 
stronger, so thoughts of God and love of 
Him will make you better. Jesus, when a 
child, grew by the light of God’s love, and 
this you want. Once I livedinan old house, 
underneath which was a dark cellar that was 





never used. One day I went down into the 
cellar, and on reaching the bottom of the 
steps, I trod on something round and soft, 
like a ball. Stooping down and feeling in 
the dark, I picked it up and brought it out 
into the light. Then I found it was a large 
onion. It had been in the cellar a long time, 
and had begun to grow. It had long shoots 
to it, but they were not green, they were 
pale andsickly 
yellow, and 
the bulb itself 


was so. soft 
that it was 
good for no- 
thing. It had 
grown, but be- 
cause it had 
grown in the 
dark it was 


spoilt, for it 
required, as all 
living things 
require, air 
and sunshine. 
Now, the Bible 
says that if we 
have not God 
in our hearts 
they are in the 
dark ; so, if we 
forget Godand 
live as though 
He did not 
love us, our 
hearts grow in 
the dark. We 
‘ought to be 
like Jesus, who 
grew up to be 
a man in the 
light of the 
smile of God. 
Now one 
more thing 
about therose. 
Roses grow in 
common soil 
and out in 
the open air. 
| Some people have conservatories, which are 
| very warm, in which many rare and deli- 
|cate plants grow. But in such places as 
|those you do not find ordinary roses. If 
I wanted to show you roses in perfection, I 
should take you to a certain village that I 
know of, where only poor people live, where 
| are only small thatched cottages, with per- 
| haps two rooms in them, in which is hardly 
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any furniture. But oh, the roses outside the 
cottages! They grow all over the gardens, 
they climb up the cottage walls, they peep in 
at the windows, they clamber over the 
porches, they kiss you as you stoop to enter 
the doors, they run up and cover the thatch, 
—there are roses in germ, roses in bud, roses 
in full bloom, they are here and there and 
everywhere, and though so beautiful, they 
grow just like the commonest and plainest 
plant. Every breeze that blows gets sweeter 
as it passes them, on its merry way to the 
fields. It seems as if God wanted to make 
up to these poor cottagers for man’s neglect. 
Well, and what of all these rose-trees? 
Why, they remind us of Him who gladdens 
the homes of the very poorest, and, sharing 
humble toil, makes it sweet and holy. Why 
think you was Jesus born in a stable, and 
had only a cattle-manger for his cradle? 
Why was His home not the palace of a king, 
but a peasant’s cottage? Why did He do 
the work of a common carpenter, and choose 
His daily friends from amongst the fisher- 
men? Don’t you think that He did all this 
because He wanted to show that there is no 
home too humble for Him to enter, and no 
heart too small for Him to come into. He 
will very gladly come into yours if only you 
will let Him. Roses will grow in common 
soil, and will beautify the poorest cottage. 
So will Jesus make your life bright with joy, 
beautiful with holiness. 

There is one thing more I should like to 
say about the rose. Itis unlike many flowers 
in this, it is both fragrant and deautiful. 
This is why it keeps its place in our gardens 
in spite of all changes in fashion. Some 
flowers, like lavender, smell sweet, but they 
are not beautiful, and some, like the dog- 
violet, are very beautiful, but have no scent 
at all. Our gardeners try to please the 
sight more than the’ smell, and I have been 
in gardens where there are scarcely any fra- 
grant flowers at all. All the beds are of 
beautiful shape, and colours are prettily 
arranged ; but the whole garden reminds me 
more of a Chinese puzzle than of a beautiful 
paradise. But the rose is fragrant as well as 
lovely, and so is a good emblem of the spirit 
of Jesus, which is sweet as well as beautiful, 
pleasant as well as holy. There was about 
the Lord Jesus a sweet influence which 
people loved to feel: He was so devout 
that the careless felt reverent when near 
Him ; He was so patient that His disciples 
did not fear to tell Him their mistakes 
and faults; He was so gentle and loving 
that despised and despairing sinners were 





drawn to come near to Him, and the sick 
knew well that He would give them a healing 
touch. People did not know why they felt 
so, but so they did. ‘The rose needs only to 
live, and by its sweet scent you feel and 
know that it is there. So Jesus was known ; 
and those who know Him now feel that the 
breath of God is in Him, and the light of 
heaven around Him; and they call Him 
still the Rose of Sharon. Make that sweet 
Saviour your daily friend. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I think, when I read that sweet story of 
old.” Lesson: Matt. xiii. 31—46. Concluding Hymn: 
“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” 

Last Sunday evening we were thinking of 
the rose; to-night we will take another 
flower, the lily o: the valley, and see what it 
can tell us of Jesus. 

The lily is found after search. Any one 
can see a rosebush, even in the winter, though 
it has neither blossoms nor leaves. But the lily 
dies down in the autumn, and when its dead 
leaves are cleared away, nothing is left to tell 
you where it lies buried. You forget where 
it is, though you pass it by every day, and 
dig around it, and plant other flowers above 
it. Still it is there, hidden, but real and 
living. When the Son of God came to 
earth there was very little to direct the 
world’s attention to Him. He might have 
bidden the angels sound their trumpets till 
the very earth was shaken ; He might have 
ascended the throne of an earthly king, and 
compelled people to obey Him. But, in- 
stead of this, He lived so quietly that those 
who lived in the same town thought he was 
only a carpenter’s son; and even when 
His ministry began, He fulfilled Isaiah’s 
word, “He shall not cause His voice to be 
heard in the streets.” People had to seek 
Jesus if they really wanted Him, and ever 
since then He has said of Himself, “ they 
that seek me early shall find me.” 

Then, too, when we think of the way in 
which Jesus received those who came to 
Him, He is better represented by the lily than 
by the rose, for He never repelled any one. 
There is no rose without a thorn, and when 
you have tried to gather one hastily you have 
had a prick, or a scratch. But when you see 
a thick bed of lilies you may push your hand 
in amongst the cool bright leaves fearlessly, 
for they are so gentle that they yield to your 
touch, as you gather their fragrant flowers. 
What a good thing it would be if every one 
were as gracious as Jesus! He never treats 
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people unkindly, even those who are unkind 
to Him. His love is greater than that 
of the father whose daughter had sinned 
so sadly that she thought -he never could 
forgive her: but when at last he knew where 


she was, he sent one line of love to her 


which contained these three words : “ ready to 
forgive ;” that was all, but it was enough to 
soften’ her heart, to make her sorry for her 
sin; and to bring her home, like the prodigal, 
from the far country. Jesus says this, and 
does something more besides. He seeks us ; 
He comes Himself, inorder to save that 
which is lost: And when*you feel that He is 
calling you and touching you by His love— 
when you earnestly wish to be better, daily 
better than you are, remember that then you 
aré His, for He has said, “ AZy sheep hear 
my voice.”* Once two men quarrelled about 
a sheep,‘and they came before a magistrate 
somewhere that he might decide to whom it 
belongeds “‘The case was opened by counsel, 
witnesses spoke on one side and then on the 
other, and no one knew how the question 
would be settled. But.the judge was a 
shrewd man, and knew the habits of shep- 
herds, so he said .to one of the officers, 
“ Bring the sheep in.” How the people did 
smile to see a sheep brought into the 
court! They wondered what was coming 
next. “Now,” said the judge to one of the 
men, “call the sheep.” He tried, but the 
sheep did not know his voice, and would not 
move an inch. The other man was wait- 
ing in the next room, and when he made 
his call, away the sheep bounded to its 
master, Then said the judge, “‘ The sheep is 
his.” Now, if you want to know whether 
you are amongst the lambs of Christ’s flock, 
just see to whom you go.when on the one 
side sin calls you to disobedience, impurity, 
or untruth, and on the other side Jesus calls 
you away from these things to be good. The 
call to you to be good is always the voice of 
Jesus. 

Before we finish our talk, let me ask you 
not to be content with Aecaring about Jesus 
but to ¢himk of Him. Let us fancy that 
there are two insects in a flower-garden. 
Oneis a gorgeously beautiful insect, and flies 
from flower to flower, every now and then 
stopping on one to sip_a little sweet nectar 
from it, but only when the nectar is very easy 
to get. That insect is called a butterfly. 
But there is another insect—in the same 
garden. He is not so handsome-looking, 
and does not show so much, for his colours 
are rather dull; but he gets far more sweet 
things from the flowers than his more showy 


| neighbour. He settles down on any flower if 


there is honey in it, however hard it is to get 
at it. The butterfly passes by that sort of 
flower, but the bee opens it, pushes his way 
down into it, creeps on till he is buried in 
the flower. At last, out he comes into the 
sunshine laden with plenty of honey. Now, 
when we are hearing sweet stories about 
Jesus and enjoying them we are like the 
butterfly in the gardens, but when we try to 
do what Jesus wants us, when we are trying 
very hard, then we are like the busy little 
bee. Listening to what is read or said to 
you on Sunday evenings is all pleasure and 
no trouble ; but if you wish really to get 
good and be good that zs trouble—but it 
will bring you sweetness too. 

Think, then, of Jesus, and try so to ‘ike 
him to your heart that you may feel that 
He is your Saviour and your Lord. When 
you gather a single lily, you can say: “This 
flower is mine,” and so you may have Jesus 
for yours. He is like a rose and like a lily ; 
you may have Him for yourself and say, 
“ He is my Lord and my God.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high i in glory.” Lesson: Matt. 
xi, 25—30. Concluding Hymn: “ Glosy to Thee, my God, 
this night.” 

I once saw a very aged scholag-trying to 
learn to write, and, poor old man! though he 
tried hard, he could not get on at all. Slowly 
taking his seat, he held the pen in his hard, 
stiff hand, and then turning the copy-book 
aslant—as, you know, young writers are told 
not to do—he squared his..elbows, put his 
head down close to the. desk, and at last 
began. He tried so very,hard to.form the 
letters that the perspiration stood in beads 
on his forehead, but somehow. the pen would 
not go straight, and the. blots,and smudges 
would come, until, in despair, he looked up 
from his work with a sigh, and said—* I 
s’pose I be too old to larn!” 
pity that it was so, but he was quite nght. 
He ought to have begun to learn, when he 
was young ; and it is easier to learn anything 
when we are young, than it is when we are 
old. When Jesus says to us, “ Learn of me,” 
He hopes that boys and girls ill be the 
most ready to do what He asksyand become 


light one. 
Well, then, you must know that children, 








It was a great | 


His disciples ; for it is young people who find | 
more than others do that the Christian yoke | 
is an easy yoke, and the Christian burden a | 


like everybody else, know very little unless | 
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they are taught. The lamb that frisks in the 
meadow, and the kitten that plays with a 
reel in the parlour, can do a great deal more 
for themselves than the baby can. He can- 
not even reach what he wants, until he has 
tried ever so many times, and I dare say you 
have laughed to see him solemnly put out 
his hand only to miss the very thing he 
meant to touch. He cannot even walk with- 
out teaching. And when children are old 
enough to run out into the woods, where they 
see pretty berries in the hedges and on the 
bushes—crimson, purple, and gold, they are 
quite likely to gather those which are poison- 
ous, unless they have been taught which the 
poisonous ones are, and have been told that 
poisonous things will make them ill, and per- 
haps kill them. Even the clever big brother, 
who thinks he knows everything, when he 
first goes for a walk across the peaty moor- 
land, will have to trust some one older and 
knowing more than himself, or else when he 
little thinks what he is doing he will perhaps 
put his foot on a tuft of pretty grass and sink 
lower and lower down into a deep black bog. 
We have always to be learning, learning, or 
we are sure to make mistakes and to get into 
trouble. 

And so we need to learn the way to 
heaven. There is far more danger of making 
a mistake in choosing between what is good 
and what is bad in life—between the right 
and the wrong around us, than there is of 
making mistakes among the pretty-looking 
berries in the wood. What looks nice is 
not always good. There are many people, 
too, who will try to teach us who themselves 
don’t know; for they themselves have never 
learnt. So we are glad that Jesus, whom we 
can trust, and who knows everything about 
us and about life and about heaven, says to 
each of us, “‘ Learn of Me.” 

The way to learn of Jesus is to think of 
Him every day, and to feel that He is with 
us always and everywhere. If we are every 
day with some friend, we learn more of him 
than we learn of a friend who is only with 
us sometimes, and we are certain to become 
more like him; and if, as children, you are 
daily thinking of Jesus, you will easily and 
naturally learn of Him. One of the first 
things He will teach you is obedience. When 
He was Himself twelve years old—it is said 
of Him that He was “subject” unto his 
parents. He did not need to be coaxed, or 
scolded, but He obeyed his father and mother 
and did so with cheerfulness. When they were 
away, He did what would please them just 


as much as if they were present, and did | 





what He knew they would like Him to do if 
they were there to see, just as well as what 
they had told him to do before they went 
away. I will show you what I mean by this. 
Once a little boy went out to a party at the 
house of a very kind lady; but though she 
was very kind, she unwisely offered wine to 
the children. Arthur remembered that his 
papa once forbade him to take any ; but that 
was a long time ago ; and all the other chil- 
dren were having some, Why should not he? 
It would look peculiar if he said No, perhaps 
it would not be polite ; and it was not likely 
that on reaching home he would be asked if 
he had taken any. Just as these thoughts 
came into his mind, the lady again said, “‘ Do 
take it, dear, itis very nice!” Arthur’s colour 
came and went, for he was fighting with 
temptation. He did not know what to do. 
Then he said, “Thank you, I think papa 
would rather I did not have any; so I should 
not like it.” The brave boy obeyed one out of 
sight. He did not say to himself, “Oh, papa 
did not say I was not to have any zow.” He 
did what he thought his father would have 
wished had his father been there. And that 
is just the sort of obedience Jesus likes to 
see, and which He will teach every one who 
Zearns of Him. 

Jesus wishes also to give you gentleness. 
This lesson is perhaps harder for boys to 
learn than for girls. When two boys are 
quarrelling and somebody interferes, the one 
who can say, “ Please, sir, he hit me first,” 
thinks he has made a sufficient excuse for 
his part in the quarrel. It may be that 
others gather round these two, and when they 
see their flushed faces and clenched fists, 
they applaud and think it is very noble and 
grand to stand up for one’s self. But what 
does the Bible say? “He that ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 
Perhaps you cannot prevent angry feelings, 
but you can prevent them being the master 
of you. Robert Hall was naturally a pas- 
sionate man, and sometimes spoke hard and 
bitter words, for which he was afterwards 
very sorry. One day when he had thus 
spoken, he rose and went into a corner of 
the room to be, as he thought, alone for a 
moment; but a lady overheard him, and, 
what is more, God heard him whispering this 
earnest prayer, “OQ Lamb of God! O Lamb 
of God! calm my angry spirit.” Robert Hall 
was then taking the yoke of Jesus and learn- 
ing of Him. 

If you learn of Jesus you will be ¢ruthful. 
It is said of Him, “ He did no sin, neither 
was guile (that is, deceit) found in his 
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mouth.” He never said what was not true ; 
even though he knew that if he did, He 
would save Himself from being put to death 
on the cross. If you are like Jesus you will 
never try to get anything by falsehood or 


dishonesty. Here is a story of a brave child | 


who had learnt truthfulness of Jesus. He 
had been put at the bottom of his class at 
school, because he was the youngest scholar 
in it. A question as to the spelling of a 
word was put to the boy at the top of the 
class, which he failed to answer ; so the same 
question was put to the next boy, and to the 
next, without getting answered ; at length it 
came down to the boy I am telling you 
about, whose name was Harry, and Harry 
answered rightly—at least the teacher and 
every one else thought so, and up he marched 
past all the bigger boys to stand delighted at 
the head of the class. Then the teacher 
said, “I will write the word on the black- 


board, so that you may not forget it.” As 
| he wrote, all watched. Suddenly Harry cried 
| out, “ Oh! I didn’t say so, I said ¢, not z,” 
‘and, without another word from anybody, he 
| went at once down again to the lowest place 
in the class. He had too true a heart to 
take credit when he did not really deserve 
it. If he had not learnt of Jesus, he would 
have said nothing, and no one would have 
thought he had made a mistake ; but, because 
he was a little Christian, it would have made 
him miserable to do what the Truthful 
Teacher hated. Jesus only whispered to him, 
but he obeyed. When he whispers to you, 
may you be ready to do as this brave little 
fellow did, just what He tells you, whatever 
be the pain. 


(Note.—We are sorry that we are obliged to omit the fifth 
Sunday Evening from this number of the magazine. But do 
not let our young friends grieve too much; we will see to it 
that the July part is in the booksellers’ hands before the last 
| Sunday in June, and the omitted Evening shall be sure to 
| appear in that.—Ep.] 
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A Storp for the Poung. 


By MONA M. 


NOEL-PATON. 


PART II. (CONCLUSION.) 


CHAPTER V. 


OOR little Dick! On the morning after 

he found Alfred and Mary at the public- 
house door, Mary woke with a terrible cold. 
She was so ill that he gave Alfred money 
and sent him to buy some medicine for her. 
The day was cold, and Alfred had had no 
breakfast. He had to pass The King’s Arms 
on his way to the apothecary’s. For a moment 
he glanced in at the bright fire, and the hot 
water that stood on the table. Having once 
felt the soothing influence of drink, the crave 
for it became, on this occasion, very intense. 
But the little hungry boy shut his eyes and 
bravely hurried past. At that moment a 
great deluge of rain swept against him, chill- 
ing him to the bone. He looked at the 
money in his hand. Surely a shilling was 
too much to waste on medicine. 

“T’ll only buy one glass,” said he, as he 
shrank into the public-house. He ordered 
his glass, and crouched over the fire. When 
the spirit was brought he drank it off. 

“ Now you must turn out,” said the land- 
lady; and poor, miserable little Alfred reeled 
out into the street. Of course he was un- 
accustomed to drink, and in his weak state it 
went to his head. In a sort of stupor he 
bought the medicine and staggered home. 





“Where’s the change?” said Dick, as he 
took the bottle from his brother. 

“What change?” asked Alfred dreamily. 

“The change for the shilling! Alfred, 
what have you done with the money ?” cried 
Dick severely. 

“Well, Dick,” said Alfred beginning to 
cry, “I couldn’t help it, it was so cold.” 

““You’ve been to The King’s Arms,” cried 
Dick angrily. 

“ No-o,” stammered Alfred. 

“ Alfred, you are telling a lie,” said Dick 
in a very low voice. 

“Tm not,” whimpered Alfred. 

“You know you are,” cried his brother, 
his voice almost choked between rage and 
sorrow. “You have broken your word and 
told a lie! Oh, Alfred, how could you?” 
And Dick looked at him with a strange terror 
in his beautiful eyes. 

“‘T won’t stay here and be called a liar,” 
cried Alfred, his brain excited by intoxi- 
cation. “I'll go away and work for my- 
self.” 

Without another word he left the garret 
and the house, and sped away. 

Dick hardly understood his brother’s words. 
He never thought of Alfred’s going away and 
not coming back. He administered the 
medicine to Mary, watched his father, and 
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went about his home duties cheerfully and 
quietly. But when night came, bringing 
home Fred wet and spiritless, and Alfred did 
"not return, he became alarmed. He sat up 
till very late, but no appearance of Alfred’s 
return! When every one in the room was 
asleep he went out, hoping that his brother 
might be lurking near. At last, towards 
morning, he returned home alone, weary and 
sad. Ever since his father had been getting 
worse, Mary had been ill and cross, and Dick 
had been watching with longing eyes for his 
brother’s return. 

“He'll come, I know he'll come,” he 
would say to himself each night, as each day 
brought fresh disappointment. “I know 
he'll come soon.” 

Mary was of no use to him, his only help 
lay in Fred, who was always gay and loving. 

Before long Dick had to stay at home 
entirely to watch his father, and Mary, who 
had never recovered the cold she got at The 
King’s Arms. Then little Fred had to go 
out alone to work for the family. He felt 
himself of great importance as he trudged 
along with his broom, and his pretty looks 
attracted so much attention that he often 
made more money than ever poor Dick 
could. But they were very, very poor for all 
that. Often Dick and Fred had to go with 
scarcely any food, so that there might be 
enough for “father and Moll.” The little 
fellow never murmured; but Dick saw him 
from day to day lose his baby looks and 
ways. Dick’s heart was very sore for his 
little brother; but he could do nothing to 
help him. All day before Harry’s visit their 
father had lain in a kind of stupor. Dick 
had nothing to give him to eat, and he seemed 
sinking fast. Harry’s visit put life and spirits 
into the little brothers, and the money was in 
very deed a Godsend. 

After Harry left them, the father lay in the 
same stupor till far into the night. Dick 
tried to get him to swallow some food, but he 
would not. He was so quiet that once or 
twice Dick thought he must be dead. 

The grey of the dawn was beginning to 
appear through the broken window when 
Dick heard his father breathe his name. 

“Yes, father,” he softly answered, creeping 
to his bedside. ‘‘ Are you any better?” 

“No, my poor Dick, I shall never be 
better,” whispered the father gently. 





| 





“Oh, father!” moaned the poor little | 


boy; “oh, father!” That was all; but it 
was a cry of utter loneliness and despair. 
“Don’t cry, my Dick! You know who 


will be a Father to you. Light the candle; bye to them for me, my noble boy; God 


| sweeper being born of gentle parents. 


I want to see your face once again. 
Your eyes are like hers,” he sighed, as 
Dick stood again by him. “Do you re- 
member your mother, Dick?” 

“Very little,” answered Dick through his 
white lips ; there was not a tear in his terribly 
sad, burning eyes. 

“Dick,” continued his father presently, 
“JT think I should tell you your mother’s 
history. You are old for your years, and I 
think it right to tell my little Comfort my 
wife’s sad story. If I wander a little you 
must have patience with me. Though you 
will hardly believe it, my darling, I am the 
son of a gentleman. Long, long ago I knew 
your mother down in the country. I was a 
curate, she the schoolmaster’s daughter. 
While we were all very happy, a young 
officer came to stay at the Hall. She was 
very beautiful ; he made love to her; she 
thought she loved him. So they were 
married against his parents’ wishes ; though 
she did not know that. He brought her to 
poverty and died, leaving her and their little 
son absolutely penniless. His parents found 
her out, but refused to help her unless she 
would give up the boy. This she refused to 
do, and struggled on for two years ; but at last 
she had to give him up, as she could not 
earn money enough to keep him. Her 
parents were dead; she had not now a 
friend in the world. When she was first 
taken from me I gave up my charge, and 
took to literature. I met her again by chance 
in a London shop. I was at that time com- 
paratively prosperous. She was poor and 
friendless. She remembered the old times, 
and knew she had loved me all these years. 
We were married. For a little time all went 
well. When you were about a year old I had 
a long illness: I could not work. For some 
years we managed to keep from absolute 
starvation ; but before Fred’s birth I had a 
stroke of paralysis: my brain was injured. 
When Fred was born your mother died. The 
rest you know ”’—he turned away exhausted. 

Presently he spoke again, but his voice was 
very weak. ‘“ Be good to them all. And 
Dick, promise never till your dying day to 
tell the story of your parents’ life.” 

“Why not?” asked Dick in astonishment. 

“‘ Because no one will believe you. They 
would laugh at the notion of a crossing- 
And, 
oh, Dick, I cannot bear that my children 
should despise me, as they would if they knew 
how I have wasted my life. No, no, my boy, 
I do not fear you, but the others. Say good- 
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bless you, my Comfort,” and he fell back on 
the pillow. 

“ Father,” cried Dick, “may I tell on my 
dying day? You said mot tid/ my dying day. 
Am I to tell then?” 

But no answer came. 
dead. 

The grey dawn looked in upon three little 
orphans. All day they watched for a 
messenger from Harry’s grandmother; but 
none came. 

Their father was buried by the parish ; and 
then the little orphans left their old home 
for another yet more wretched. 


The father was 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dick found a poor widow who offered to 
let him her cellar for a very small sum ; and 
there he took his little brother and sister. 
The poor woman was very kind to them, and 
the children might have been happy enough 
had they only been able to make a little more 
money. It was now summer, and there was 
very little mud tosweep. The little pinched 
faces ceased to interest the passers-by. Fred 
had lost much of his baby beauty and win- 
ning way with strangers. At home he was 
dearer than ever; but his charm for the 
outer world was gone. Already on the baby 
brow care was setting its mark. Already the 
little hands were hard and red with toil. 
But the baby heart was pure as ever. He 
was happy, because he was helping Dick. 
Was not that enough? Still their greatest 
sorrow was Aifred. Time passed, and yet he 
did not come. Gradually the once dear and 
familiar name was less and less often uttered, 
till at last it seemed almost forgotten. 

They often, however, spoke of Harry, and 
wondered what had become of him. Freddy 
once said, with a sigh, “ Every one is dying ; 
maybe he’s dead too.” 

Nothing dreadful had happened to Harry. 
He was working very hard at college, and 
as, when he ever did anything earnestly he 
always did it so very thoroughly that he had 
time to think of nothing else, he almost forgot 
that Dick lived. Meantime Dick had to 
work on alone. 

As he grew older he left the crossing al- 
most entirely to Fred, and took a situation 
as a stable boy. 

He earned more money thus, but the ex- 
posure was too much for his delicate constitu- 
tion. One winter did the work of destruction. 
A dreadful cold settled down on his lungs. 
He worked on for a long while, feeling all the 
time that he was killing himself, but not 
knowing what eise to do. 





“ Fred,” he said at last, one bitter morning, 
“T can’t go to work; I can’t stand.” 

“You're just done up,” said the little 
comforter ; “lie down and rest a bit, you'll be 
all right soon.” 

“I don’t know, Fred; maybe I’m getting 
like father was,” said Dick sadly. 

“No, no, Dickie,” cried Fred, half afraid. 
“No, no, Dickie; God would never do that.” 

“T don’t know, baby. Maybe it’s right,” 
answered Dickie thoughtfully. 

“Oh no, Dickic,” cried the poor little 
boy, fairly breaking down, “it couldn’t be 
right, it couldn’t be right.” 

“ There, there, don’t cry,” said Dick sooth- 
ingly, as he patted the curly head and kissed 
the tears from the dark lashes. “I’m low 
just now, and perhaps I fancy things worse 
than they are. But I'll stay at home to-day, 
and I dare say I'll be all right to-morrow. 
There, run off, tell them at the stable as you 
pass, and come home soon, for I weary for 
you, Fred.” 

Thus cheered and comforted the little fel- 
low went off to his work, singing as he went. 

But when the next day came poor Dick 
was worse. 

“T’ll be better to-morrow,” he would say 
cheerfully. 

But many to-morrows came and went, and 
still he was no better. All Mary’s time was 
occupied in nursing him, and once more on 
Fred devolved the responsibility of bread- 
winner for them all. Weeks went on, and 
Dick got steadily worse. He suffered a great 
deal of pain, but through it all he was ever 
gentle and patient. He was still the guide 
and stay, the cheerer and comforter of the 
little home. 

One evening, as Dick was lying alone— 
Mary and Fred both being out—he fancied 
he heard, in a dark corner of the cellar, a 
stifled sob. 

“Who’s there?” asked Dick, but all was 
silent. Again the great sob came; this time 
he was sure of it. ‘There zs someone. Can 
I help you? Come to me, I'll try and help 
you,” said he gently. Then, looking at him 
out of the darkness, he saw a pair of grey 
eyes he had once known well. “ Alfy, my 
brother! Come to me, come to me,” cried 
he, stretching out his arms. ‘ Come back to 
me, and I’ll never scold you any more.” 

Then out of the corner rose a ragged figure ; 
but it did not come to the arms so lovingly 
held out. He only gazed with tears glisten- 
ing in his eyes. 

“No,” he answered half-sullenly, ‘‘ I’m too 
bad, Dick ; I’m a ¢hief.” 
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“No, no, you are my brother,” cried Dick, 
still holding out his arms. “ Alfy, I’m dying; 
won’t you come to me before I go?” 

Then with one wild cry Alfred was in his 
brother’s arms. 

“Oh, Dickie, Dickie, forgive me. I did 
not mean to come back till I was rich ; but 


I heard you was ill, an’ I wanted to see you, | 


oh, so awful bad. I didn’t mean you to see 
me; I meant to go away and you never to 
know I were here.” 

“But you will never go away again?” said 
Dick wistfully. 

“If you will keep me, I'll stay here always, 
always.” 

“You must stay with me till I die, and 
then you must take care of the children. 
But now I’m so tired with happiness. Let’s 
lie down and go to sleep together, like we 
used to long, long ago.” 
eyelids drooped, and the two little brothers’ 
heads nestled once more on the same 
pillow, as they had done when they were 
babies. 

After this Alfred never left Dick’s side. 
He was the gentlest, most patient nurse. If 
care and love could have kept him alive Dick 
would not have died; but the life was too 
far spent—slowly, but surely, the course ran 
on. 

At last even the loving brothers and sister 
gave up hope. Fred went sadly to his work. 
On him fell the heaviest part of the trouble. 
While Alfred and Mary were always with 
Dick, he had to be away. Every moment 
he was absent was a moment less of Dick. 
Yet though the strong little heart was almost 
breaking with its weight of sorrow he bore 
up like a true soldier, fighting till the last. 


“T wonder what has become of my gentle- | 


man,” thought he one morning, as he trudged 
along to his crossing. ‘“‘ Surely he can’t have 
forgotten us ; and I don’t think he’s dead. 
Maybe he’s looking for us at the old house. 
I'll go to the old place and watch for him, 
and perhaps he'll come.” 

On the second day after Fred had formed 
this resolution, and while he was hanging 
about near his old home,a kind voice startled 
him by exclaiming— 

“Hallo! Fred!” 

Looking up he recognised Harry, dressed 
in deep mourning. “ It’s a long time since I 
saw you. How are you all?” said the merry 
voice. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the child, “ father’s dead, 
Alfy’s come back, and Dick’s dying.” 

“ Dick dying!” exclaimed Harry, thunder- 
struck. ‘Oh, why was I so long!” The 


And the weary | 


| 
| cheerful voice was now almost choked. 


“Take me there,” he groaned. 

They found Dick much worse ; the feeble 
life had all but run out. 

He did not at first know Harry—not, in 
fact, till he sat down by him and smoothed 
the hair off the burning brow. 
| “Dick, dear boy, do you know me?” 
| “Is it the gentleman?” asked Dick ina 
| feeble voice. 
| “Yes; but don’t call me that; call me 
| Harry. Be quick and get better, and I'll 
| see to you,” cried Harry in his old impul- 
| Sive way. 
| ‘That will never be,” said Dick with a 
sad smile. ‘“ It won’t be long now.” 

“ Oh, Dick, don’t talk so. You do not 
know what I owe to you,” cried poor 
| Harry. 

“* Owe to me!” said Dick, opening his eyes 
in wonder. “ Oh, sir, you’re laughing at me!” 

“No, Dick, indeed I’m not,” said Harry 
earnestly. “It was you who first showed me 
the right way.” 

**T don’t understand ; tell me,” said Dick, 
puzzled. 

“I was a useless fool before I saw you, I 
| was leading a life of selfishness and idleness. 
| The sight of you first opened my eyes to the 
| fact that there were others in the world to be 
thought of besides myself. Of course I 
| always liked to give a poor boy a sixpence, 
'and that sort of thing, you know; but I 
always thought of poor people as something 
quite different from me—as a sort of beasts, 
in fact. But your brave words taught me to 
look on you, a little beggar boy, as something 
to be respected. I could never think of you as 
an inferior, but as a brother, ay, as a superior. 
And when I remembered that there might 
| be many more noble spirits struggling on 
alone—living, working, and dying with no 
one to help them ; when I thought that there 
were many with noble souls, having the noble- 
| ness crushed out of them by neglect, I felt 
what a brute I was to waste my life, when there 
was so much work for me to do. So, Dick, I 
| determined to go to college, not at first quite 
| sure whether to go into the Church or to be- 
come a doctor. I made up my mind to the 
latter, and for the last two years I have been 
working very hard. I have neglected you 
shamefully, Dick. I thought I was doing 
right, but I see now I was doing it the wrong 
way. But I Aave tried to do better; often 
and often I have fallen back. I am yet very 
far from good; but, with God’s help, I 
hope ie 

“I’m so glad,” whispered Dick. 


| 
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he said presently, “do you think I shall die 
to-day?” 

The question was asked so wistfully that 
Harry could hardly answer,— 

“cc Yes.” 

“Then this is my dying day ?” 

“TI fear so,” said Harry, surprised. 

“ Well, I want to tell you something my 
father said I was not to tell till my dying 
day.” He then, in a few words, narrated 
their father’s and mother’s story. “My 
mother had another son, who went to live 
with his grandfather. But I don’t know his 
grandfather’s name.” 

“What was your mother’s name before she 
was married ?” 

** Helen Johnston, I think.” 

“And her son’s?” breathlessly inquired 
Harry. 

“Harry.” 

Then it all flashed across him. He remem- 


| bered where he had seen the eyes so like 
| Dick’s. 


His heart gave a great leap. 

* Dick!” cried he, “I am that Harry— 
I am your brother !” 

“ What?” said Dick wonderingly. 

“I am your brother, Dick.” 

The little arms were thrown round the 
young man’s neck. 

‘My own, big, beautiful brother?” gasped 
Dick. ‘‘ Oh, God is very good.” 

“Live, Dick, live! You shall come to my 
home, and never leave me more,” cried the 
young man, holding him tightly in his strong 
arms. 

“Too late,” murmured Dick. And in his 
brother’s arms he fell asleep. When he 
awoke he seemed to have forgotten all that 
had just passed, though quite clear in his head 
otherwise. 

** Alfy,” said he, and as Alfred came and 
stood by him, Dick gently took his hand, 
* Alfy, be kind to the children, and promise 
me one thing.” 

“ What ?” 

*“* Never to touch drink again.” 

“ Never,” answered Alfred through his 
clenched teeth, 

“*T trust you. 
only kissed her. 


Good-bye. Mary ”—he 
Then his eyes wandered 
round in search of Fred. “Fred,” he whis- 
pered, holding out his arms, “my baby, 
come.” And as the little head nestled 
beside him he looked up in an agony. 
“Oh, how can I tell him—he’s such a little 
thing !” 

No one answered ; 
great sob. 
“ Baby, I’m going away,” said Dick gently. 


only Harry gave a 





“Take me, too. 
leave me! I’m so tired; 
sobbed the poor child. 

“T can’t, Fred; I must go alone. You 
must try to be happy without me.” 

“No, no, I can’t live without you, indeed 
I can’t., Oh, Dickie, Dickie ! don’t go, don’t 
go. Stay, and I'll work for you always and 
always,” he moaned, holding Dick with his 
two little arms. 

“You have worked for me too long 
already, darling,” sighed Dick. ‘ Now God 
wants me; so it’s all right.” 

“ But I want you too; 
than God does.” 

“No, no, darling,” whispered Dick, kiss- 
ing him fervently. “Now, Freddy, go to 
sleep.” And very soon the little fellow sobbed 
himself to rest. 

“ Ain’t he pretty?” said Dick, as he gazed 
proudly on the little face, now flushed with 
slumber. ‘ He’s so pretty! I suppose it’s 
all right; but oh, baby, it’s hard, hard to 
leave you !” 

He lay quiet for a short time, and Harry, 
thinking that Freddy’s weight might fatigue 
him, was about to take the child away. 

** No, please, sir, let him stay. It’s the 
last time he’ll sleep with me. Good night, 
little Freddy. Oh, my baby, good night.” 
And with his lips upon his sleeping brother’s 
cheek, he fell asleep for ever. 

It had been quite dark; but just as the 
soul passed away the moon shone forth in 
her quiet beauty, shone on the curly heads of 
the little brothers as they nestled together for 
the last time. 

They unclasped the stony arms from 
around the warm living body, and laid little 
Freddy down on his own mattress. 

Thus the pure soul passed from earth, 
leaving every one who had come within its 
influence nobler and better. 

The impetuous Harry buried Dick by the 
side of old Mr. Lindsay and his wife, who 
kad died within a year of each other. 

Then Harry took his brothers and sister 
home, and soothed and com‘orted them as 
best he might. 

When last we heard of them, Harry was 
going about as a doctor among the poor of 
London, healing and helping all he could. 
Fred had just taken his degree as M.D. 
Alfred was second mate on board a large 
ship. But through all their happiness and 
prosperity one thought binds them together, 
one name is dearer to them than all other 
earthly names. It is the loved and honoured 
name of Little Dick. 


Oh, Dick, you mustn’t 
take me, too,” 


I want you more 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


MAY MEETINGS AND THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


London May Meetings this year has scarcely 
been so large as usual. This probably is chiefly to 


trade, which already very sensibly affects the ‘ spend- 
ing power’ of many people. It has been gratifying, 
however, to learn that the contributions to nearly all 


the knowledge of the Gospel throughout the world, 
have proved unexpectedly satisfactory. We may 
mention two or three examples. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society announces a total general income 
(exclusive of gifts for special objects, amounting to 
about £16,000) of £207,000, no less than £31,000 in 
advance of the preceding year. The Bible Society 
reports an income, from contributions and sales 
together, of £212,300, which is an increase of about 
£5,300. The Wesleyan Missionary Society’s income 
was £146,000, which large amount shows a small 
decrease (of about £200) as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The contributions to the London 
Missionary Society for general purposes were the 
largest ever received by the Society, and the total 
income amounted to £138,000. Large as these sums 
are, they do not appear to be fully equal to the 
requirements of the organizations on behalf of 
which they have been subscribed. The expen- 
diture of the Church Missionary Society, which 
includes the payment of a deficiency on the 
account of the previous year, exceeds the income 
by about £4,300. The Bible Society has expended, 
chiefly upon efforts for the circulation of the 
Scriptures in connection with the Russo-Turkish 
War, nearly £16,000 more than it has received. The 
expenditure of the Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
also exceeded the income by about £13,000, and the 
official statement has been made that unless the 
ordinary resources of the Society are increased to the 
extent of £20,000 a year, it will be impossible to 
continue the present scale of operations. On every 
hand it is clear that the tendency is for those who 
direct the work of these and similar great religious 
organizations, to find their labours extending in new 
directions, and to feel themselves confronted by new 
opportunities and consequent responsibilities. There 
is no sign, however, that religious people generally 
are appalled or dismayed by this yearly develop- 
ment of the great duties to the discharge of which 
they have set themselves, or that their confidence in 
the societies organized for the carrying out of mis- 
sion work is on the decline. With strenuous devo- 
tion, and often at the cost of some considerable self- 
denial, they annually cast their gifts into the treasury. 
It.is not for any merely human observer to judge how 
far such gifts are the expression of a true zeal for the 
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evangelization of the world; although each of us 
may well strive faithfully to ‘‘ judge himself” in the 
matter. We should be unthankful, however, did we 
fail to rejoice in the many signs which exist in the 


O far as we can judge, the attendance at the | Church of to-day of the presence of missionary zeal. 


It is not, indeed, perhaps in any of us, a zeal of such 


| fervour and intensity as to be adequate to the great- 


be accounted for by the long-continued depression of | 


ness and significance of the Master’s parting com- 
mission to His disciples; but it exists in a degree 


| which at least bears witness that His Church still 


the principal societies, for the purpose of spreading | 





knows something of His spirit, and is constrained— 
if, alas! too often with faltering step and at a far 
distance—to follow Him in that path of service for 
mankind which His infinite love and compassion 
constrained Him to pursue even to the end. The 
sincere Christian will often utter a yearning cry for 
the gift of more of this spirit, and one great purpose 
of May Meetings, when their true idea is realised, is 
to quicken in all true hearts this sublime longing. 


COMPLETION OF KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The foundation of Keble College, Oxford, however 
the omen may be interpreted, is certainly an event of 
which it is necessary to take account in any attempt 
to divine the tendency of the ecclesiastical, theolo- 
gical, and religious movements in this country at the 
present time. For many centuries Oxford has held a 
conspicuous place in the annals of the religious as 
well as of the social life of England; and in modern 
times it has been the starting-point of two remarkable 
revivals which have profoundly and permanently 
affected the course of Christianity, and the typical 
forms of Christian thought and character, amongst 
us. Methodism was born in those academic shades, 
and there the High Church movement took its rise. 
Widely different as these two developments of reli- 
gious thought and activity are in conception and 
principle, there are some striking parallels in their 
history; and the group of leaders of the later move- 
ment—Newman, Pusey, Keble, and others, will 
probably be regarded by future generations as, at 
least, as remarkable as the Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
their companions. Setting aside for a moment the 
thought of the mischievous sacerdotalism and the 
concomitant ritualism which have done so much to 
alienate and alarm Protestant observers of the progress 
of High Churchism, an alarm most painfully justified 
by the numerous secessions from the ranks of High 
Churchmen to those of the Papacy, we can all recog- 
nise the presence among the followers of Dr. Newman 
and of Dr. Pusey of a real spiritual energy, producing 
an earnestness of evangelistic effort, a fervent style of 
preaching, and a zeal in various forms of service, 
which, besides their direct effect, have done much to 
arouse emulation in Christians of very different doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical convictions. 

Keble College is in the first instance intended as a 
tribute to the genius, character, and influence of the 
author of the Christian Year, but it must also be 
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regarded as one of the fruits of the Oxford move- 
ment which began under Dr. Newman, about forty- 
five years ago. It is the expression of some of the 
results of that movement, and it will unquestion- 
ably form an important means for carrying on its 
influence to future generations. The magnificent range 
of buildings devoted to the purposes of Keble Col- 
lege was commenced ten years ago, two years after the 
death of the Christian poet ‘whose name it was to 
bear. The noble quadrangle which the buildings form. 
has lately been completed, and the library and dining- 
hall, which are the latest additions, were formally 
opened on the 25th of April, inthe presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of visitors, amongst whom were 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, both of 
whom took a principal part as speakers on the occa- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone dwelt upon the special object 
of the College, as one among many older institutions 
in the great University; it is “‘intended, by the 
economy of its management and the general character 
of its regulations, to help and encourage those who 
wish to live simply ;” or, to use the language of the 
charter obtained forit, the students are to be “trained 
in simple and religious habits, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England.’’ The idea which 
has been suggested, that Keble College would be 
under ascetic rules, was ridiculed, while at the same 
time Mr. Gladstone pointed out the perils arising 
from the luxury which prevails so largely in the pre- 
sent day, and the special injury which luxurious habits 
were likely to inflict upon the young. Mr. Glad- 
stone also argued that the charter of the College was 
so framed, that any attempt to use the institution for 
the purposes of a particular ecclesiastical party within 
the Church would be contrary to its letter and spirit. 
Allowing all this, however, we cannot fail to observe 
that the tendency of an institution like Keble Col- 
lege has been, and is likely to be, favourable to the 
development and maintenance of a type of religious 
character and life which we cannot regard as in all 
respects the most wholesome and desirable. Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that if there be faithfulness to the 
character and traditions of the founders of Keble 
College, there will be no danger of giving it too ex- 
clusively a theological ‘and ecclesiastical character. 
But the very allusion indicates a direction in which 
danger exists. We can rejoice in all that is good 
and admirable in the character and mode of thinking 
of the men who will receive their distinctive impress 
from Keble College. Probably a considerable pro- 
portion of the one hundred and forty students for 
whom accommodation is now provided, will enter 
the ministry of the Established Church, and a college 
of this kind must always supply an important con- 
tingent to the ranks of that ministry. It is most 
earnestly, therefore, to be desired that such a training 
school should be free from some at least of the eccle- 
siastical and theological characteristics of those who 
are known as the High Church party. Our strong 
conviction is that the sacerdotal idea of the ministry 
is essentially false and unspeakably mischievous, and 


fruitful in divisions and estrangements disastrously 
affecting both the social and religious life of this 
country. We earnestly hope that the true spiritual 
earnestness which we confidently believe animates 
the promoters of this great undertaking, may, as the 
years go on, work itself free, under the Divine guid- 
ance, and so far as may be, from those incrustations 
of human error which have so often in the history of 
Christendom obscured and neutralised large measures 
of goodness and of truth. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND EVANGELICALISM,. 


At the meeting of the Congregational Union, held 
last month, in Dr. Allon’s church at Islington, there 
was an immense assemblage during two days of un- 
usually eager and earnest debate. It appears that the 
members of the Union regarded themselves as theolo- 
gically compromised by a discussion which took place 
at Leicester last autumn among a few of their num- 
ber on the subject of the terms of religious commu- 
nion. The committee who arranged for that discus- 
sion, which, it was announced, was not held in con- 
nection with any arrangement of the Union, published 
a circular stating their conviction that it was pos- 
sible and desirable for religious communion to exist 
amongst those who did not agree in doctrinal and his- 
torical faith, and it was well known that as a matter of 
fact some of those ministers who took a prominent 
part in the discussion referred to had relinquished 
many of the doctrines commonly received as Evangeli- 
cal, whilst others still held firmly to them. How this 
particular discussion came to be considered by the 
Union as specially worthy of cognizance, while no no- 
tice has been taken, so far as we are aware, of the pub- 
lished and oral teachings of several well-known minis- 
ters of the Congregational body who have for years 
disseminated notoriously heterodox doctrines, we do 
not know. The Congregational Union, however, felt 
that it was necessary, in view of an uneasiness said to 
have been caused by this particular Leicester meet- 
ing, to reaffirm its adherence to Evangelical doctrines. 
This accordingly was done in a resolution which was 
submitted to the Assembly, and after many hours’ 
vigorous debating—not on the doctrines affirmed by 
the resolution, but on the necessity for or desirability 
of passing such resolution—was carried by a very large 
majority. It was a somewhat remarkable circumstance 
that the chairman, the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, in 
the course of an inaugural address of great brilliancy 
and ability, declared himself against the resolution 
which was then about to be submitted to the 
Assembly, his reasons being that he regarded the 
general adherence of the body to Evangelical truth 
as being above dispute, and that it was contrary 
to the principles of Independency for the Union to 
adopt formulated statements of religious doctrine. 
It was nevertheless quite clear, that however highly 
the Assembly might value the gifted occupant of their 
presidential chair, they were not at all prepared to 
be ruled by his guidance and suggestion in this par- 
ticular instance. The Union was resolved to make a 
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faith, for the satisfaction of other denominations, and 
also for the sake of promoting confidence among 
churches of the Congregational order. It was argued 
at length that the Congregational churches would 
not subscribe to a general fund for the support of the 
ministry which has lately been established, unless 
they had some such guarantee of ministerial ortho- 
doxy, and it was announced during the debate that 
one wealthy and liberal layman had declared that 
unless the resolution were passed he would withhold 
his subscription to that fund. What means will be 
taken to enforce acceptance of the resolution adopted, 
or whether it will be left to operate in the way of 
moral suasion only, we have not heard. It appears to 
us that the Congregational ministers of this country 
are doing so great and important an Evangelical 
work, and are represented by so many men of distin- 
guished ability and of undoubted soundness in the 
Christian faith, that the general feeling outside is 
that of fraternal Christian confidence. It has never 
been understood that the Congregational Union was 
accountable for the doctrinal aberrations of individual 
ministers of the body, and this fact has made ministers 
and members of other communions refrain from re- 
garding exceptional instances of heresy among Con- 
gregationalists precisely as they would regard them if 
they had occurred in a community which placed in 
the forefront a general standard of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, and had acknowledged means of enforcing it. 
Now that the Union as a body has undertaken to 
speak on behalf of all its members, affirming their 
acceptance of the Evangelical articles of faith, it is 
to be supposed that they will devise some means to 
secure conformity. Of late, there has been a wide 
and steady tendency in the Congregational Union to- 
wards a moderate kind of Presbyterianism, which 
has no doubt much reason in its support. We trust 
that this agitation, whatever may be the effect on the 
future constitution of the Congregational body, will 
promote the life of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
amongst its ministers and members. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


The meetings of the third annual synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, held at Manchester 
during the past month, under the moderatorship of 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, were very successful. About 
five hundred ministers and delegates were present. 
The report presented by Professor Leone Levi gives 
some interesting statistics, from which we may here 
cull a few :— 


“ Towards the proposed Union Thanksgiving Fund 
of £250,000, the total sum received since its estab- 
lishment, two years ago, has been £125,825, or 
417,519 in excess of last year’s total. ‘he member- 
ship of the Widows and Orphans’ Fund numbers 
175, the year’s income being £2,513. There are now 
7 widows and 15 orphans on the fund. Since the 
formation of the Church Building Fund, 27 congrega- 
tions have received grants of £750. each. The fund 
amounts to £22,430. The Sustentation Fund Com- 
mittee reported that the annual ministerial dividend 
had been maintained at £200, but not without con- 








siderable difficulty. The income for the year had 
been £26,047, showing an increase of £3,468, when 
compared with the previous year’s total. Returns 
had been received from 239 out of the 268 charges on 
the roll of synod. The amount of Church property 
insured is £610,797. The debts on churches reached 
a total of £102,272, and on manses £6,939. At the 
moderate rate of 4 per cent. the annual interest on 
this sum may be estimated at £4,300. The number 
of available sittings in the Church are set down at 
117,814, and the number let 55,820, being rather less 
than one-half. The proportion let is 35 per cent. in 
the presbytery of Birmingham, 45 in that of Bristol, 
53 in that of Manchester, 54 in that of Northumber- 
land, 57 in that of London, 58 in that of Liverpool, 
63 in the presbyteries of Newcastle and Berwick, 84 
in that of Carlisle, and 90 per cent. in the presbytery 
of Darlington. The number of communicants on the 
last revised communion-roll was 50,587, against 
47,284 recorded in the previous year. This increase 
is partly due to the larger number of returns received 
this year; the real increase is at about the rate of 3 
percent. The number of “lapses” registered during 
the year was 1,960. On an average the congrega- 
tions have 208 communicants each. In the pres- 
bytery of Birmingham the average was 105 ; Carlisle, 
136; Darlington, 151; Northumberland, 174; Man- 
chester, 179; Bristol, 186 ; London, 218; Newcastle, 
245; Berwick, 264; and Liverpool, 308. In all 
England and Wales, 23 per 1,000 inhabitants are 
communicants of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. There are, however, no Presbyterian churches 
in 13 counties, viz., Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Dorset, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Oxfordshire, Rutland, 
Somersetshire, Westmoreland, and Wiltshire. There 
are within the Church 1,413 elders, 267 ministers, 
573 deacons, and 1,761 managers. The Sabbath- 
schools number 372, with 53,003 scholars and 5,589 
teachers. There are 3,230 members of young men’s 
societies, and 6,021 members of Bible classes. Each 
of these figures show an increase. The total income 
of the Church for all purposes, including donations, 
receipts from the Free Church, legacies, and interests 
for the year, amounted to £229,414, against £165,297 
in the previous year.” 


We may add to these encouraging facts and figures 
the expression of our belief that, corresponding with 
this material progress, there has lately been a marked 
advance in the feeling of cordial and fraternal sym- 
pathy and respect towards the Presbyterian Church 
of England on the part of the Churches of other 
evangelical denominations, and an increasing dispo- 
sition to wish these efforts ‘‘ God speed.” 


ENGLAND AND PEACE, 


The persistency and emphasis with which large 
sections of society, especially from amongst those 
who form the bulk of our Christian congregations, 
have raised their voice against what has been called 
‘<a war-policy”’ on the part of this country, have not, 
we would fain believe, been without a beneficial 
effect. At any rate, some of those eager and noisy 
spirits who appeared ready to urge the drawing of 
the sword, leaving the reason for fighting to be found 
out afterwards, have apparently become a little more 
moderate and calm, The country, as a whole, during 
the slow progress of diplomacy between England and 
Russia, has had time to consider what war means, 
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and to be reminded that the appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of the battle-field is only to be justified in the 
very last extremity. The ‘‘honour’’ which cannot 
be satisfied without fighting, when other methods are 
still open for the settlement of a dispute, is a feeling 
which ought to be described by quite another name; 
and we trust that the better spirit of true Christian 
sobriety and courage is beginning to prevail., As we 
write, the hope of the preservation of peace seems to 
rest upon a firmer foundation than it has had for some 
time past; but the most earnest and steadfast ad- 
herence to the Christian temper and to Christian 
principles is still eminently needed among those who 
bear the Christian name. Their quiet, thoughtful 
influence cannot but make itself felt, and God’s bene- 
diction cannot fail to rest upon the effort to preserve 
‘peace on earth,” and at the same time to uphold 
‘*righteousness,”’ 


AN INTERESTING JUBILEE. 


It was on the gth of May, 1828, that the Acts 
known as the Test and Corporation Acts were blotted 
out of the statute-book of England, in which they 
had stood for more than one hundred and sixty years. 
Into the nature of those Acts, and the circumstances 
under which they were orginally passed, it is not 
needful to enter here, for we have all read the story 
in our histories. Most of us especially recall the 
brilliant passages in which Lord Macaulay refers to 
the subject. The practical effect of those Acts was 
to deprive a large number of the people of this 
country of equal civil rights with their fellow-citizens, 
by excluding them from public offices of trust and 
honour, on the simple ground of conscientious differ- 
ences in religious opinion. The venerable states- 
man, Earl Russell, to whose enlightened and un- 
flagging efforts it was principally owing that these 
invidious restrictions were taken away, has been 
spared to see the fiftieth anniversary of that important 
achievement in his distinguished political career; 
and upon the day of that fiftieth anniversary, a 
deputation of eminent Nonconformist ministers and 
laymen waited upon Earl Russell, at Pembroke 
Lodge, Richmond, in order to present a congratula- 
tory address. Lord Russell was unable to receive 
his visitors, but Lady Russell and several members of 
the family did so in his name. The occasion was 
deeply interesting and affecting, and afforded an 
opportunity for allusions to the changes which have 
been witnessed during this half century of a most 
significant kind. It is especially instructive and sug- 
gestive to turn back to the debates which took place 
in the Legislature with regard to the abolition of 
these Acts, and to notice the dark prophecies of evil 
with which the proposals for that abolition were met. 
All sorts of dreadful things were to happen both to 
the interests of religion and of constitutional monarchy 
if the yoke was to be taken from the necks of 
Dissenters, and if they were to be admitted to civil 
offices without becoming professed members of ‘the 
Church.” On such an occasion as this fiftieth anni- 
versary, it was natural to point with satisfaction to the 








fact that all these doleful and distrustful prophecies 
had signally failed, that the bonds of social relation- 
ship and order were far more firmly established, and 
that the condition of the whole people was in every 
way more satisfactory now than it was in the days when 
those prophecies were uttered. The great and obvious 
lesson, and one of which we all need to be frequently 
reminded, is that a nation, like an individual, should 
ever cherish the courage to do what is just and right. 
It has been the blessing of England that from time to 
time in her history, when emergencies have arisen, 
noble leaders of political action have been raised up, 
who have seen their way through conflicting counsels 
to what was right, and have gone on, simply saying, 
‘¢ Be just, be true, and fear not!” 


THE TROUBLES IN LANCASHIRE. 


The strike among the operatives employed in the 
cotton trade in parts of Lancashire, which has now 
been going on for some weeks, affords evidence of 
the strained relations between what we call, in sig- 
nificant terms, which put the thought of our human 
brotherhood very much into the background, “ Capital 
and Labour.” For some three or four years the 
cotton trade has been in a very bad state. Our trade 
with China seems to have been largely taken away by 
American manufacturers, it is said because our 
Manchester merchants would persist in sending out 
materials of wretched quality. In India the sale of 
cotton goods has decreased in consequence of the 
prevalence of repeated famines ; elsewhere the mar- 
kets are glutted with cotton material; and manufac- 
turers complain that they have been in many cases 
accumulating enormous stocks, which represent so 
much money lying idle, or else selling at a positive 
loss. An attempt, in consequence of this state of 
things, to reduce the rate of wages, has led to exten- 
sive strikes; the strikes again have led to lock-outs 
on the part of the masters, and the usual complications 
have arisen. Such a deadlock in this great depart- 
ment of industry is nothing less than a serious national 
calamity. It is said that at least two hundred thou- 
sand are for the time being deprived of their ordinary 
means of livelihood, and a very considerable number 
of these are people who have been living from hand 
to mouth. A friend who lives in Lancashire was 
telling us the other day that there had not been such 
suffering there since the memorable ‘‘ cotton famine’? 
occasioned by the American Civil War. The ques- 
tions at issue between the manufacturers and their 
workpeople are far too complicated for us to enter 
upon here, even if we possessed qualifications for the 
task. We cannot pretend to apportion praise or 
blame in this matter; we can only express sadness 
and regret with regard to it. We have heard, how- 
ever, with sympathy of the earnest and noble efforts 
which are being made by ministers and other Chris- 
tian people in the strike districts to bring Christian 
principles and influences to bear upon the population 
generally in this trying time. This is a task of 
peculiar delicacy, as it is of peculiar importance. 
When we read of rioting, complaint, and recrimina- 
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tion, giving evidence of a painfully embittered state 
of feeling between masters and men, it seems as 
if selfishness still held sway, and as if an appeal 
to Christ for principles of guidance were almost 
a mockery. But the secret of the solution of our 
social difficulties is, after all, only to be found zx 
Him, and every struggle of this kind only shows that, 
for social as well as personal life, “no other founda- 
tion can any man lay than that is laid.” 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON HOSPITALS, 


It is somewhat singular, as has been remarked, 
that at a time when conferences form a very popular 
means for the discussion of all sorts of questions, 
nothing of the kind has been held ona subject of 
such practical importance as the administration, 
medical and surgical, of our great hospitals, espe- 
cially those in London. Mr. Holmes, surgeon of 
St. George’s Hospital, one of the largest in the 
metropolis, has drawn attenticn to the desirability of 
some such mode of inquiring into prevailing usages, 
and considering whether any improvements can be 
adopted. Mr. Holmes mentions several facts which 
obviously deserve attention, and some of which cer- 
tainly seem at first glance to point to the existence 
of abuses for which a remedy might be found. 
He calls attention especially to the case of ‘ out- 
patients,” and says that the number of those who in 
London receive gratuitous advice and assistance in 
this way exceeds a million, and is constantly increas- 
ing. ‘No adequate inquiry is made into the social 
needs of these persons, and no inquiry whatever is 
made into their medical necessities before they come 
to the hospital.” Mr. Holmes and many other 
members of the medical profession are of opinion 
that if inquiries were made, a very large propor- 
tion of those whose cases are treated would prove to 
be unsuitable candidates for relief of this sort, either 
because they are able to pay for the assistance 
they need, or because they are suffering from some 
very trivial disorder, or from disease arising from 
vicious habits, poverty, bad food, bad air, and so on, 
and thus are not capable of being effectually dealt 
with in the hasty interviews afforded to out-patients. 
Mr. Holmes believes that this last-mentioned ground 
of objection to the present system applies, “not to a 
few persons, but to hundreds of thousands, and very 
probably exercises a serious influence for evil upon 
the public health.” All of us who have had at all 
an extensive experience in the visitation of the poor 
can confirm the fact of the existence of these cases. 
We have often felt, as we have climbed the dark and 
rickety stair of a poor abode in some narrow London 
street, and have noted the close and vitiated atmo- 
sphere, the many signs of insufficiency of food, cloth- 
ing, and accommodation, and the want of any capa- 
bility of making the best even of such poor surround- 
ings, that we could not wonder at the pale faces and 
feeble forms which arrested our attention. Alas! 
what can the brief weekly visit to ‘‘the doctor” do 
to actually and directly remedy these conditions ? 
Under such circumstances, however, it is at once 











curious and pathetic to notice how the visit to the 
hospital, and the consumption of the medicines, 
which are often very simple and very hastily’ pre- 
scribed, become a sort of stay and comfort, to poor 
women especially who are weighed down by 
depressing circumstances. The late Mr. Hinton, 
as we read in the charming memoir of that rarely 
gifted man recently published, seems to have 
held the opinion that many of the remarkable 
cures attributed to homceopathic treatment were due 
to the imagination acting in some way upon the 
nervous system. ‘The operation of this principle is 
by no means limited to homceopathic patients. Hope, 
however inspired, has a tendency to health, as we 
have often seen in the case of many poor women, 
who in the midst of manifold pains and weaknesses 
are buoyed up from week to week by the thought 
of help from the use of means possessed of little 
intrinsic efficacy. The poor creatures feel that 
‘‘something ” is being done for them; and that 
‘something ” forms a kind of definite point towards 
which they struggle, from stage to stage, in their 
weary pilgrimage across a path which affords them 
no firm foothold, Still, this kind of treatment is 
mere empiricism. No medical prescription, even 
the most skilful and careful, can compensate for the 
lack of wholesome habits and conditions of living, 
and the truest charity is that which does not rest 
satisfied with a superficial alleviation while more 
radical methods are left unused. In onr hospital 
administration there should unquestionably be the 
exercise of a large and liberal compassion; a system 
of checking and inquiry, and suspicious caution is 
quite conceivable, which would spoil all the grace of 
what is meant to be a work of compassionate help. 
But the operation of hospital charity ought to be so 
conducted as to avoid as far as possible the encourage- 
ment of careless and improvident habits, and also so 
as not to divert public attention from the imperative 
need in many directions of a kind of help which no 
hospital can supply. From a medical as well'as a 
social point of view, we have no doubt that periodical 
conferences on the subject referred to might have 
very considerable value. And we venture to predict 
that if these conferences should be taken up in large 
towns generally, they will cast some much-needed 
light on the many and lamentable evils of our present 
system of poor-law relief. We should be exceedingly 
glad to hear that the suggestion which has been thus 
put forward has been carried out. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


BEGINNING WORK AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


We have referred lately to the opportunities which 
would be afforded by the opening of the Paris Exhi- 
bition for the activity of Christian evangelistic enter- 
prise, and to the different proposals which were on 
foot in order that those opportunities might be met. 
We are glad to notice now that a good and promis- 
ing beginning has been made. On the opening day, 
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May Ist, the kiosk for Bible distribution became the 
centre of a considerable degree of excitement. As 
the news spread that portions of Scripture were there 
deing given away in many languages, a great crowd 
gathered round the spot, apparently eager to avail 
themselves of the gifts thus offered. Thousands of per- 
sons, ‘‘ of all ranks and from all countries,” struggled 
to the front, and stretched out their hands for the 
coveted books, bearing them away at length with many 
expressions of gratitude. Fifteen thousand Scripture 
portions were thus disposed of in the course of that 
one day. On the 8th of May the Salle Evangelique, 
erected by the Evangelical Alliance, was opened by 
holding a devotional service and public meeting. 
There was a large attendance, the hall, which holds 
six hundred persons, being crowded to the fullest 
extent. Many well-known ministers and friends of 
evangelical truth were there, and the occasion was 
marked by much earnest religious feeling, as well as 
by the utterance of many words of international kind- 
ness and good-will. Arrangements have been made 
for a daily English prayer-meeting at ten o’clock 
A.M., and for the use of the hall for French services 
from three to five o’clock P.M., under the direction 
of the Rev. W. M’Call, whose self-sacrificing and 
successful labours among the workpeople of Paris 
deserve to be widely known. These important and 
various efforts have thus all been commenced with 
a bright prospect of usefulness and success. The 
numerous readers of these pages who will probably 
visit Paris this summer will not forget them; nor will 
many more, who will only be able to watch them 
from a far distance, fail to regard them with Christian 
sympathy and attention. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE NEW POPE. 


The first Encyclical Letter published by a new 
Pope is.always regarded as indicating the policy 
which he intends to pursue as the head of the Papacy. 
The document recently issued by Leo XIII. has 
therefore been scanned with more than usual interest. 
But what can be expected from the principal bishop 
of a Church whose motto is Semper eadem—what 
but a reiteration of principles and counsels which 
have become familiar to the world ? Making allow- 
ance for personal differences, and for changed cir- 
cumstances, this is precisely what we have in the 
latest Encyclical. The present Pope is a man of 
greater acquirements and intellectual capacity than 
his predecessor ; he also comes to a throne which no 
longer represents the possession of temporal power, as 
it did when its last occupant took his seat. Leo XIII. 
accordingly writes with somewhat less of the tone of 
fretfulness and irritation, which was so characteristic 
of the deliverances' of Pius [X., and with somewhat 
more of the reticence which becomes the representa- 
tive of an ancient order. Such a position as that of a 
Pope, however, or of any high dignitary of a con- 
servative organization, has a tendency to repress to 
some extent that which is merely individual, and to 
conform the official to a certain stereotyped form of 
thought and expression, and probably also of feeling. 








The present Pope gives signs of the effect of influ- 
ences of this kind; he sinks the man in the Pope, so 
far as any strikingly distinctive peculiarities are con- 
cerned. He endorses the policy and acts of his pre- 
decessor. He laments the loss of the temporal power, 
and insists upon the necessity of its restoration, and 
he attributes ‘all the troubles of the modern world to 
its revolt from the Church, which, according to him, 
has been the great pioneer of civilisation, and the 
supreme friend of art, science, charity, and progress 
generally. Those who think themselves able to read 
between the lines, and to reckon up the significance 
of what the Encyclical does not, as well as of what 
it does, say, tell us that the absence of any direct 
reference to the House of Savoy, the reigning house 
of Italy, is to be regarded as a favourable omen, 
indicating a readiness to look upon amicable relations 
as at least a possibility. But we see no ground for 
any supposition that the Pope intends to strike out 
any new path, or to attempt to alter the unalterable. 
Popery, as such, has been, is, and ever must be, the 
bane of man’s intellectual, social, and religious life. 
A new Pope may adopt new modes of procedure, but 
they are all means to the old baneful ends. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is with much concern that we notice rumours of 
serious apprehensions in America of further outbreaks 
and disturbances among some portion of the popula- 
tion. But afew months ago the strikes on certain 
railways in the United States were attended with 
alarming and mischievous disturbances. Now, there 
seems to be a fear that communistic movements are 
in course of preparation, especially in California. 
There has been great depression of trade in the 
United States, as in this country, for some time past; 
and it is stated that the position of the working 
classes was never so trying there as it is now. Wages 
have gone down to an extent which makes the lives 
of many a severe struggle, and in all the great cities 
bands of unemplayed men, beggars, and ‘‘roughs” 
are becoming numerous. This is a comparatively 
new experience for the United States; and it is not 
surprising if in that vast and miscellaneous popula- 
tion, living often, especially in the wide districts of 
the West, in a state of rough freedom, which in our 
quiet state of society we scarcely realise, some dan- 
gerous social elements should make their presence 
manifest. Adventurous leaders and bold talkers are 
not wanting who are prepared with schemes for re- 
dressing differences between rich and poor by main 
force, and for using violence against every obstacle 
which seems to interpose between them and their 
object. From such restless spirits society in the 
United States seems just now to be apprehensive of 
mischievous activity. Especially is alarm felt with 
respect to the Chinese quarter in San Francisco. The 
citizens of the lower orders in the United States, 
whatever their own nationality, if of European origin, 
are generally agreed in dislike for the Chinaman, 
because he works so diligently, and in many of the 
lighter manual occupations so skilfully, and for such 
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small wages. It seems natural enough, to minds of a | 
certain order, to attribute all their difficulties to the | 
economical habits of this class of workman rather | 
than to their own wasteful extravagance, and it is 
feared that, under the influences of these jealousies 
and irritations, the Chinese may be attacked by 
unscrupulous and violent men, who will thus seek to 
cut off altogether a troublesome source of interference 
and rivalry. These are the rumours and apprehen- 
sions which appear to be afloat, and which occupy a 
prominent place in many American newspapers. 
We trust that the danger is exaggerated; but the 
present state of commerce, and the peculiar social 
conditions of many parts of the United States, seem 
to give occasion for grave and anxious fears. We 
should heartily rejoice to hear that these fears turned 
out to be ill founded. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
WORK AMONG EDUCATED HINDUS. 


One of the most deeply interesting records of 
missionary effort which we have lately read is con- 
tained in a report of “‘ Work among the Educated 
Classes,” recently published in Madras by the Rev. 
T. E. Slater, a zealous agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. For several years Mr. Slater has 
made it his speciality to seek the spiritual benefit of 
English-speaking Hindus. It is a fact well known 
to all who have even a slight acquaintance with life 
in India, that great numbers of those Hindu gentle- 
men who have been educated in the schools and 
universities of the British Government have parted 
with their old superstitions, or have grown up with- 
out the religion of their fathers, and at the same time 
have come under sceptical influences with respect to 
Christianity, often of the worst kind. Many of them 
have accepted systems of philosophy which make them 
indifferent to any form, of revealed religion; not a 
few are atheists in the strictest sense. At the same 
time there are to be found amongst them men of 
keen intelligence quite prepared to consider Chris- 
tianity when its truths are set before them, ready 
to discuss its claims and authority, and at least in 
some instances ready to respond to its appeals to the 
moral and spiritual nature. Mr. Slater has carefully 
studied the best way of approaching this important 
and interesting class of the community ; he has paid 
the closest attention to all the indications which he 
could gather of their intellectual and spiritual attitude 
towards the Christian revelation; he has pondered 
the difficulties which they felt and the hindrances 
which obstructed their approach to the truth. Thus, 
and in other ways—especially, as he unconsciously 
shows us in his report, by the cultivation of delicate 
sensibilities and sympathies—prepared for his work, 
he has sought by the delivery and arrangement of 
public lectures, and by systematic visitation for the 
purpose of private conversation, to bring the Gospel 
to a class who are not easy of approach for such 





objects. His success has been most encouraging, 





and the record of his endeavours is of a kind to 
evoke warm sympathy. 

After mentioning that he has fifty names on his 
list for visitation, including the leading members of 
native society in Madras, Mr. Slater observes that 
he has been pleased to notice “an increasing interest 
in these visits, and a greater readiness to enter into 
distinctly religious conversation.”” He then proceeds 
to sketch three of the acquaintances thus made, each 
of them, as he tells us, typical of a class of thinkers :— 


**Of the two elder men, one was a Pantheist, or 
Vedantist, one who firmly believed he had previously 
occupied another body, and was reaping the fruits of 
deeds done in a former birth, though, through the 
effects of maya, or illusion, he knew not when or 
where. He belonged to the Adwaita sect, who hold 
that there is only one really existent spirit—the 
Unconditioned of modern European philosophy—and 
that all human spirits are simply parts of the Supreme 
Spirit, preserving their identity through successive 
births, separated now from the Deity, but destined 
hereafter to be reunited to their primal source. He 
was the devoutest Hindu I think I ever met with ; he 
lived apart from his fellows, far out of the city, and 
spent a large part of his time in studying Sanscrit 
works, and in religious contemplation. The Vedantic 
philosophy was a thorough reality and fascination 
with him, and he was calmly looking forward to a 
future happier birth in this world as the reward of 
his devotion, and ultimately to emancipation and 
absorption into the Supreme Spirit. But the class 
represented by him is a small one. I do not find 
many whose faith in even the higher Hinduism 
has been so little disturbed by a Western edu- 
cation. It was difficult indeed to get him to think 
at all out of Hindu grooves, especially to apprehend 
the mode of Divine activity in the work of the 
Christian redemption. But he would sit for an hour 
or two together, although suffering from a distressing 
disease, as I endeavoured to set before him God’s in- 
carnated and yearning love; and more than once he 
pressed me to come and spend a whole day with him 
in order to converse on Divine things. ‘ Very beauti- 
ful,’ he would say, ‘as a thefme for the speculative 
imagination,’ but altogether incongruous with his 
theory of the universe, and beyond belief. After 
hearing, on one occasion, an address I gave on ‘ The 
Idea of God,’ he said it had made him go down on 
his knees in prayer. But that strange absence of a 
sense of personal responsibility, inseparable from a 
pantheistic system, that failure to recognise sin as 
sin, which is such a lamentable feature in the 
character of this class, gave an unreality to his piety, 
made him slow to understand the Divine hostility to 
sin, and the supreme moral authority of the Gospel. 

* * * - ~ 

‘‘The last of the three was a Theist, though his 
household was regarded as that of an orthodox Hindu. 
Many years ago he had read much of the Bible, for 
he had received the greater part of his education in a 
Mission school. When I first became acquainted 
with him, he was exceedingly reticent, and seemed 
uneasy whenever I approached the subject of religion. 
After a while, he quite broke through his reserve, and 
became the most out-spoken and confiding of my 
Hindu friends. Once he told me he wanted to pre- 
pare for the next world without delay, for a friend of 
his, a judge, had recently died quite suddenly in 
court. I think I never met a man who had such a 
Dantean and materialistic idea of what he called the 
Christian hell. For the last thirty years, he said he 
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had been given to understand that if he didn’t believe | have been sold from the Bible House in Constan- 


the Christian doctrines, there was a fire burning, a 

lace of scorpions and loathsome things, into which 
he would be put by God, and burnt for ever. The 
last time I saw him, I took him some copies of Zhe 
Aryan, the illustrated English-Hindu little monthly 
published at Mirzapore. The frontispiece of one was 
the Brazen Serpent, the story of which, and its refer- 
ence to Christ, I related to him, for he appeared to 
have quite forgotten it. He was much impressed by 
it, and at once became a subscriber to the paper. He 
also asked me to get him a nice portable Bible that 
he could put in his box, and carry about with him, for 
he was often travelling. I bought him a handsome 
copy worth about 7s. Thanking me for it in a letter, 
he said, ‘It is cheap indeed, and the Bible is more 
cheap to those who feel their need of it.’ Shortly 
after, he died quite suddenly, before I had heard that 
he was ill. I believe that he himself was latterly one 
of those ‘who feel their need’ of that Word which 
alone maketh wise to salvation.” 


Mr. Slater adds that he has prevailed on other 
educated Hindus to purchase copies of the Bible. 
He also gives copious quotations from his note-book 
illustrative of some of the most familiar forms of error 
and of objection with which he has to contend. We 
would gladly transfer some of them to these pages, 
did space permit. We have not hesitated to give a 
somewhat long extract already, because the report is, 


“we believe, only in private circulation in this country. 


Mr. Slater, we notice, states that in some measure 
he is crippled for want of funds. 


WORK AMONG MOSLEMS. 


The following review of ‘‘ Work among Moslems,” 
which is from a publication issued by the American 
Board of Missions, gives a summary of results and 
prospects in a field of labour, often referred to as the 
most unfruitful and unpromising of any in which 
the Christian husbandmen pursue their toil, which 
we are very glad to place before our readers at a 
moment while so much thought is being directed by 
all classes of persons towards the East :—~ 


‘Tt is hoped, as one result of the late conflict in 
the Turkish Empire, that religious freedom may be 
secured to the Moslems. Hitherto, despite all pro- 
fessions on the part of the Turkish Government, there 
has been no real liberty for them to accept of the 
Gospel, save at the peril of life, or exile. ‘The three 
young men who embraced the Gospel in Syria three 
or four years since were forced into the army as a 
penalty for their offence, and although the greatest 
efforts have been made to secure their release, nothing 
was ever accomplished. ‘The men, if still living, are 
supposed to be in the Turkish army. Dr. Hamlin, 
speaking of Moslems converted to Christianity and 
baptized in Turkey, puts the number at not over fifty 
persons. It is believed that many more have really 
embraced the truth, although they have not made it 
known. At one time and another, during the last 
few years, small circles of Moslems have been formed 
in different places for the special study of the Bible. 
It has been done with little publicity, yet facts have 
come to the knowledge of the missionaries showing 
that a good deal of interest has been developed. The 
fact that severteen thousand copies of the Scriptures, 
or of portions of the same, in the Turkish language, 
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tinople, mainly to Moslems, during the last five years, 
is conclusive evidence on this point. In the mean- 
time, a steady preparation has been made to reach 
this class of the population whenever the way should 
be open. One or more missionaries have been under 
appointment from the Board, to labour specially in 
their behalf. Dr. Schauffler devoted his time and 
strength largely to this service, and more recently 
Mr. Herrick was sent out with special reference to 
the same work. 

‘‘But the more important preparation has been 
through labours among Armenians and other nomin- 
ally Christian sects. Hitherto the character of 
Christianity, as presented to the Moslems by nominal 
Christians living among them, has by no means com- 
mended it to their acceptance. It has been a religion 
of forms, of idle ceremonials, with such a mixture of 
practical idolatry in the worship of pictures, to say 
nothing of the immorality and utter disregard of what 
belongs to the Christian life, as to disgust the Moham- 
medans. The contrast between the churches of 
nominal Christians and the mosques of Moslems, 
whether we regard the edifices themselves or the re- 
ligious services within them, has not been in favour of 
the so-called Christians. It was hopeless, therefore, 
to attempt to reach the Moslems themselves while 
Christianity was so badly illustrated before them. At 
the present time, however, a purer Christianity is re- 
cognised in the Protestant communities. The name 
‘Protestant’ has come to be a synonym for honesty 
and really worthy character. Again and again, within 
the last few years, to be known as a Protestant has been 
enough to secure respect and immunity from false 
charges before Moslem courts or officials. Many 
times, of course, these officials have been corrupted, 
and injustice has been done to Protestants, but the 
Christian name has been honoured by them more 
and more, and the distinction is fully recognised 
by all intelligent Moslems between the old nominal 
Christians and those who claim a purer faith. In 
the meantime, the Scriptures have been trans- 
lated into the Turkish language. The New Tes- 
tament has been in circulation for some time, 
and the old Testament will soon be put to press, a 
small portion only remaining to be revised. More 
than this, scores of young men have been educated 
in the various seminaries connected with the Board, 
who are prepared to preach in Turkish as soon as the 
way is opened todoso. Nearly half of the mission- 
aries are also prepared to preach to Moslems. Such 
is the great preparation already made, and we wait 
hopefully for the time when the Gospel may have free 
course, in accordance with the original design in the 
establishment of missions in the Turkish Empire. 

‘It is not true that converts have not been won from 
Islam. An interesting work is now in progress in 
Persia, in connection with the labours of the mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Board. Many have been 
connected with our own mission churches in India, 
No one church has been organized wholly from this 
class, but individuals have been gathered into the 
churches with other classes in the community, and 
on the same footing. In the northern part of India 
much more has been done among the Mohamme- 
dans than elsewhere. The foreign Missionary for 
February last, mentions a single church of Peshawar, 
in charge of a convert from Mohammedanisn, into 
which eighty Mohammedans have been received on 
profession of their faith in the Gospel. There is 
special reason, therefore, at this juncture, why prayer 
should be offered in behalf of Moslems in Turkey, 
that the preparation long and patiently made for 
offering them the truth in Christ may not be in vain.” 
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By THE AUTHOR oF * OccuPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘‘ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—LOIS’S OWN WILL. 


OIS ENTICKNAPP had a beautiful 

dream that night. She was walking | 
through a pleasant country, and somebody 
beside her was telling her of his love, and of 
the home he had prepared for her. But it 
seemed as if a voice of one in pain called 
upon her, and the lovely landscape vanished. 
And she awoke with a start, and found her- 
self in her own little chamber, and remem- 
bered that perhaps the stranger girl was also 
awaking in the bare room in Mrs. Moffat’s 
house. 

Very fresh and fair looked the maiden as 
she stood before her heavily framed mirror, 
smoothing her bright tresses into the thick 
coils of the one unvarying style in which she 
wore them. And as she moved she sang a 
German hymn about— 


“ The Lord knows all His people, 
From everlasting knew— 
The greatest and the smallest, 
The many and the few. 


** He knows them by their loving 
The fruit of His own love, 
And by their earnest longing 
To please their Lord above ; 


** By their long-suffering patience 
When others work them ill ; 
By blessing as He blesseth, 
And bearing all His will.” 





The song would cease and then begin again. | 
Lois Enticknapp often sang thus without notic- | 
ing herself, but of whatever her more conscious | 
thoughts might be, whether of her mother or | 
of the neighbours, or of little household cares, | 
they were all in harmony with the simple | 


stiff but sturdy roots from which it had blos- 
somed. 

Lois Enticknapp often thought that there 
could not be in the world a happier girl than 
herself; even sometimes that there could be 
few as happy. It aimost made her tremble, 
not with a superstitious fear of change, but 
because it seemed to pledge her to do so 
much for others that she doubted her strength 
to fulfil the trust. The people who had no 
homes, no hallowed memories, no mothers, 
no happy prospects, must all have a share of 
hers, or why were they given to her? But, 
then, she never seemed able to give them 
enough to make it fair, and the very giving 
was in itself but an added blessing ! 

Lois’s round of little duties began at once. 
Not a shred of untidiness must remain in her 
chamber fora moment. The discarded collar 
and cuffs of yesterday were already in the 
clothes-bag. The towels must be hung out 
smooth and square, the combs and brushes 
neatly adjusted, the bed folded back with a 
neatness second only to that with which it 
would be presently made. These may seem 
very minor virtues to some eyes. They 
were no virtues at all to Lois ; she did them 
as a bird prinks its feathers. But if every- 
body did everything so, whether from instinct 
or sense of duty, advancing civilisation would 
cease to leave a trail of ugliness behind it, 
and the habitations of men, like those of 
beasts and birds, would be part of nature’s 
loveliness. 

Then she must open her window and peep 
at her flowers. There had been rain in the 














joyfulness of the words and tunes of the| night, so they needed no water, but she 
homely German hymns she loved, and which | picked off a dead leaf here and there, and 
had been the songs of her cradle and of her | then plucked two or three of the fullest blown 
childhood, taught her by her father, who had | primroses, and pinned them in her dress. 
not loved his “fatherland” the less because} Going out upon the staircase, a warmth in 
all God’s world had been to hiin a Father’s ' the air, and a soft heavy smell, told her that 
household. | the bread was already brought out of the 
Lois’s toilet was a swift and simple business. | oven into the shop. Lois had slept later than 
Her plain thick brown dress, and wide cam- | usual, perhaps tired by the excitement of the 
bric collar and cuffs, with their neatly plaited | evening before, and its unwonted late walk. 
frills, all suggested influences outside ordinary | She could hear the men laughing and talking 
fashions or fancies. Yet Lois did not abso- | in the shop below, and also the brisk sound 
lutely follow the customs of her Moravian of the rasp working on over-burned loaves. 
forefathers, nor the Quaker rules of her| Her mother was down-stairs already, and 
mother’s people. She took the simplicity | Lois must make haste. She could have 
from the Moravian, and the dainty neatness | reached the parlour without going through 
from the Quaker, and blended them in a free | the shop, but it was not her habit so to do. 
and gracious individuality which was all her| She liked to see everybody belonging to 
own, yet which frankly acknowledged the | the house, and to bid them good-morning. 
VII. nus. 41 
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But Paul never broke away from 
rolls with the loaf destined for Mrs. Moffat. his own strait rule of life. Only he looked 
The big yellow cat, Floss, was seated at the| over its narrow boundaries and saw the 
bottom “of the stairs, where he always sat till | | regions beyond, and owned that they were of 
all the household came down, when he rose; God and from God, and neither frowned 
with a lazy mi-owe, and follow ed the latest | | upon those who were free there, nor feared 
one. He had been known to go up-stairs to| for them. “ Paul is a leal soul,” said his 
Lois’s door and mew there when she was last, | master once, “and he will be a Moravian for 
so she playfully chid him for failing to do so | his mother’s sake till he meets her in heaven.” 

to-day. Floss must be taken as the repre-} Servant and friend had Paul been to 
sentative of feline culture, for he and his | Jacob Enticknapp, servant and adviser he 
ancestors had been the carefully trained pets | remained with sister Hannah and her child. 
of the Enticknapp family for more than thirty | The shrewd Quakeress relied on him as 


Besides, to-day she wanted to put up two crisp! impulses. 








years. Floss’s great-grandmother had travelled 
to England in a basket under charge of Else 
Beck, the stout peasant-girl who brought 
over the house-linen, the copper utensils, and 
the heavy old silver spoons, which Jacob 
Enticknapp’s mother had sent to his Quaker 
spouse. Else Beck was still in the Entick- 
napp’s kitchen, and a big yellow cat had kept 
her company there all those thirty years. 
Lois went into the shop with her bright 
greeting. Old Paul Stach, the foreman, was 
an older family piece than Else Beck herself. 
He had served dead Jacob Enticknapp in his 
bachelor days, and knew about his courting 


time, and the home-coming of her who was | 
widowed now. A grave, quiet man was Paul | 
Stach, for had he not been reared in Herrn- | 


hut, where: even the children are taught 
to play gently? Jacob Enticknapp’s own 
people had wandered from Herrnhut to 
Copenhagen, that city between which and 
the Moravian community the goodness of 
Count Zinzendorf and the fellowship of the 
Greenland mission had forged many close 
and kindly links. But there had been other 
Enticknapps left in Herrnhut, and it was 
while visiting them that Jacob met Paul, 
and their souls were knit together. He was 
the first person whom Paul Stach knew who 
could enter into his own deeper feelings, and 
yet lead him on to wider sympathies. Jacob 
Enticknapp sang songs of patriotism and 
family happiness, and Paul Stach found that 
they were not bad but good, though, for his 
own part, he still sang only hymns and psalms, 
and Jacob joined him in them. Jacob told all 
sorts of sweet fairy tales and strange legendary 





sensible women will rely on worthy men. 
After work and on Sundays, Paul sat with 
Else in her big kitchen, and it was so snug 
and bright, and not so dull but that the 
younger journeymen often joined them there. 
Workmen stayed long with the Enticknapps ; 
they were occasionally spoken of as “ the 
new man” till they had been in their places 
three or four years. In her secret mind, 
Lois often wondered why Paul and Else had 
not married each other. Toa warm young 
heart it seems strange that two unattached 
people, highly respecting each other, and 
agreeing on all great points, should live to- 
gether amid the little homely kindnesses of 
daily life without discovering the growth of a 
tenderer feeling. Once, with the rashness 
of fifteen, which Lois now shuddered to re- 
member, she had delicately hinted to Else 
that she wondered she had not married 
Jacob. “ Because he never asked me, 
child,” Else had replied, with a blunt frank- 
ness which ensured Lois’s future silence as 
nothing else could have done. 

Paul Stach had something to give to Lois 
this morning. It was a letter with a German 
postmark on it. Such letters came once 
every week, and sometimes unexpectedly 
besides. This was unexpected. A lovely 
colour flooded Lois’s neck and face, and the 
blue eyes looked up with a vague regret that 
good Paul himself had never known the 
rapturous happiness on which he smiled so 
approvingly. And she thought how kind 
one should always be, lest some should have 
nothing nearer than neighbourly kindness. 
So she tripped away to the parlour. 














lore; and Paul recognised that the “vain | Her mother was there, leisurely cutting 
| stories” often enforced the same lesson as/ the newspaper, and she looked archly at 
parable or proverb. The two young men) Lois when she saw the foreign letter in her 
knew each other’s lives through and through, | hand. 

and Jacob gave Paul noreason to suspect the; “Thou hast a very dutiful pupil, Lois,” 
effect of a wider scope of life and happiness. | she said. ‘If Hans was always thus before- 
Paul knew that his young master wooed | hand with his exercises, no marvel he has 
Hannah Barclay unbidden by elder, or con-| done so well with his learning.” 

gregation, or by anything but hisown innocent; “He has written this letter in German,” 
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confessed Lois. “I cannot tell why, ‘for 
he writes English so well now that it can 
scarcely be a hindrance to him.” 

“Doubtless he has something to say con- 
cerning which he did not wish to consult 
the grammar or the dictionary,” returned the 
mother. “Dost thou often break thy part 
of the mutual compact, Lois, and take holi- 
day in English ?” 

“ T,” answered Lois, hastily turning about 
and arranging the cups and saucers, ‘‘ I—I— 
always write about my reading and the 
public news in German—always ; and I put 
a little postscript in English about—our- 
selves.” 

The mother laughed happily. She had 
none of those embittered memories which 
make some elderly people look sourly on 
love-making. She had loved only Jacob 
Enticknapp, and she had married him. Her 
father, as an affluent woollen merchant, had 
looked somewhat dubiously on the humbler 
and poorer tradesman ; but she had over- 
come him by his own doctrines of unworldli- 
ness and simplicity, and she had lived to 
see her Jacob his favourite and most re- 
spected son-in-law, and to be congratulated 
on her steady persistence in her own choice. 
“TI might indeed pray God save my Lois 
from knowing what widowhood is as I do,” 
she often thought to herself; “but in every 
pair one must be last, and why not my 
daughter as much as another woman’s son ? 
Jacob would have let me go first, if he could, 
which is more than I can say for myself, and 
therefore I must be content to wait.” 

“Hans has won the appointment,” said 
Lois, glancing over the letter. “That is 
why he writes. Well, I knew he would get 
it, but only certainty is certain, after all.” 

“Thou must hasten on with thy sewing 
and marking, Lois,” observed her mother 
quietly ; “‘for Hans will be presently meet- 
ing with some great success, which he will 
call thee over to enjoy with him.” 

Lois came round the table and put her 
arms about her mother’s neck. “I wish we 
might live in England,” she said. 

“Nay, child,” answered Hannah Entick- 
napp, “‘ thou comest from both sides of fore- 
fathers who counted as their home wherever 
they found their work ; and thy work is to 
be Hans Endberg’s wife, and the guide and 
comfort of his household, be it where it 
may.” 

“T have no right to talk of my fore- 
fathers,” laughed Lois, anxious to put aside 
the shadow of future separation, “ I who 
am neither Quaker nor Moravian.” 





“Thou art Lois Enticknapp,” said the 
mother calmly. ‘“ Doth a child need any 
name but her own in her father’s house? 
What is Quaker? A nickname thrown at 
us by scoffers ; though let us be proud of the 
steadfast purity which has made it a title to 
be loved and trusted. What is Moravian ? 
A name derived from a place. These things 
serve their turn among men, but by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free. Thy father and I, we 
talked it over, and came to the conclusion 
that by the very heart of the faiths in which 
we had been reared, there should be no 
barrier of our erecting between thee and any 
of God’s children. Thy father resolved to 
bring thee up inside no religious sect, but to 
teach thee to search always whence most 
light came to guide thee on thy path of 
duty. ‘God will never leave the world with- 
out His Witness,’ said thy father, ‘ but He 
may withdraw it from any Church ; and if we 
have taught her to look for it there, there 
she may remain after it has departed. If 
Lois is good,’ said he, ‘ the good of all our 
ways will cleave to her and descend through 
her, just as she will keep the household 
treasures we shall bequeath to her, though I 
hope she will destroy the rags and rubbish.’ 
‘ But, Jacob,’ said I then, ‘ there are no rags 
and rubbish in a well-ordered house.’ ‘ Nay, 
Hannah,’ said he, ‘ but there are some things 
that will wear out speedily.’” 

“TI have sent two nice rolls to Mrs. 
Moffat’s,” said Lois, putting her lover’s letter 
into her pocket, and cheerfully returning to 
the little affairs of common life. “I wonder 
how that poor girl is to-day. I promised to 
go and see her as early as I can.” 

“ Thou mightest have asked her to come 
here, Lois,” observed the mother. 

“Oh, she is such a poor bruised soul,” 
said Lois pitifully. “She seems to me like 
a little hurt animal ; and you know, mother, 
such an one will not come when you call, 
but you must go to it and pick it up.” 

Hannah Enticknapp gently shook her 
head. Had the strange girl been a wild and 
loathsome outcast, such as good women of 
her own persuasion had found in gaols and 
poor-houses, and had taught and clothed 
and restored to their right minds, Hannah 
Enticknapp would not have shaken her head. 
But she had noticed the graceful dress, the 
sensitive face, and the educated accent of 
the wanderer of the night before. She was 
sufficiently attracted herself to feel quite sure 


| that a natural attraction mingled with her 
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Lois’s impulse towards good works. She had 
no fear for Lois ; she could trust her as she 
might trust herself. But she did not like to 
think of her as making friends with such as 
this girl might be. She was not quite sure 
that Lois would always stoop, as men suppose 
that angels stoop, over the sinner. She had a 
lurking conviction that her daughter would 
sit down at the sinner’s side, or take her hand, 
and keep step with her on the upward path. 
And from one or two experiences in her own 
life, Hannah Enticknapp knew what that 
means, and how it wears the youth out of 
one’s eyes and the bloom off one’s cheek. 

“ This girl is so near thine own age, and 
has so much about her that makes her fit for 
thine equal friend, that I doubt if I do well 
to leave her to thy charge, Lois,” said the 
mother. 

“ That is just why you should leave her to 
me!” said Lois. ‘She will feel that I have 
no right to be angry with her, if she has 
done wrong, but that I am bound to help 
her and comfort her, as I should like to be 
helped and comforted myself.” 

* Lois, thou dost not know the evil which 
is in the world,” said the mother almost 
severely. 

“Mother!” Lois exclaimed in utter aston- 
ishment, “have I not gone with Else to visit 
sick folks in the houses in Back Lane? and 
have I not seen there the poor little ones 
who know no father, and their miserable 
mothers ; and when I have seen them pass 
the shop at night, smartly dressed and 
painted, do you think I have not known 
what that means, mother? ‘The Bible tells 
us what the world is, and you have never 
tried to blind my eyes, my mother.” 

“And dost thou think that these poor 
women of whom thou speakest, and to whom 
thou hast spoken, have told thee all the 
truth, Lois?” asked her mother. “Nay, 
child, they cannot make their rooms fair for 
thee to enter, but thou knowest they dust 
this and hide that. And so do they with the 
story of their lives. They show thee but the 
outside of the cup and platter; and though 
thou canst not fail to see there the crack and 
the stain, yet thou canst not guess the awful- 
ness and misery within. Thou knowest of 
vice, my child, as they know of sickness who 
read of it in books, and who walk through a 
hospital at noon on gala-day.” 

Lois stood thoughtful, with a curious 
strength and resolution gathering in her face. 
But the last metaphor set free her thoughts. 
“Mother,” she said, with a strong light 
kindling in her blue eyes — “ mother, sick- 








ness was never cured by those who read of it 
in books, and see it on holidays ; and sick- 
ness is the best type of sin. And if those 
poor women cannot show me the truth about 
themselves, then they will be never the better 
till they meet somebody to whom they can 
show it. And if this girl is likely to do so to 
me, then I am the one to go to her.” 

“Ah, Lois,” said her mother, “many an 
one has tended the sick till he has died him- 
self, not perhaps of the same disease, but of 
weariness and heart-failing.” 

“You do not think me worthy of the work 
I would undertake,” said Lois with a sigh, 
“just as we do not let babies and weak 
people be nurses and doctors. We don’t 
hinder the grown up and the strong, for we 
know that if they do die at such a work they 
cannot do better, and they will not have 
given their lives for naught. But then neither 
can I be fit to become Hans Endberg’s 
wife and a house-mother, who should be 
ready and able for everything, or who else 
can be so?” 

There was silence. Hannah Enticknapp 
poured the tea into the heavy blue and white 
cups. Presently Lois‘spoke again. 

“Mother, I have heard you blame Hans 
Egede’s mother-in-law for dissuading her 
daughter from his Greenland mission. Now 
that we have seen how happy Gertrude 
Egede was in it, and how triumphantly it 
ended, we see how wrong she was. But at 
the time she did it she must have thought 
only of the white bears and the treacherous 
natives, and the frost and the horrible food. 
It was no wonder the mother held back her 
daughter.” 

“Thou sayest well that we may blame our 
own censure,” said the Quakeress, and 
sighed. 

“Still, she was wrong, after all,” observed 
Lois sweetly. ‘“ But I always hope that the 
heart of Mary, the mother of Jesus, had 
consented wholly to His ways, or He must 
have felt almost that He needed to ask her 
pardon for being crucified before her eyes.” 

There was another silence. Then Hannah 
Enticknapp said,— 

“ Thou shalt go to the stranger thyself, 
child. God did not give thee to me to keep || 
for myself. He only lends us our children ; 
He does not give them to us till we return 
them to Him.” 

“I don’t wonder you can scarcely trust 
me, mother,” said Lois gaily. “If it was 
any great work, you would do well to hold 
me back; but this is such a little thing— 
nothing at all!” 
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But Lois resolved that all her accustomed 
duties must be done before she paid her 
visit, and that they must be done with extra 
thoroughness. All the windows in the house 
must be set open to carry off the smell of the 
bakery. The simplicity of Paul and Hannah 
Enticknapp’s Moravian and Quaker training 
had made it easy for them to keep life whole- 
some in working conditions. No covering 
of any kind had ever been put down on the 
deal stairs ; but Else’s scouring kept them so 
pure that, as the English journeyman said, 
“one might eat one’s dinner off them.” There 
was not one nailed-down carpet or stuffy 
moreen curtain in the house. Else called 
them “ dirt traps,” and shook out the squares 
of plain felt, and washed the pretty dimities 
oftener than even Lois thought necessary. 

So Lois made her daily tour of the house, 
throwing up the windows, picking off stray 
pins and shreds, putting fresh water to the 
gathered flowers, helping-Else with the beds, 
and peeping into the kitchen stores, taking 
counsel with her as to what needed replenish- 
ing. But all was done soon after ten o’clock, 
and Lois was free to wend her way to Church 
Lane. 

“T hope I have not been wilful,” she 
thought to herself. ‘ Perhaps I have out- 
argued mother without being in the right. 
One needs to be a little frightened when one 
gets one’s own way.” 


CHAPTER V.—MUTUAL UNDERSTANDINGS, 


WHEN Barbara Pendlebury came down- 
stairs on the morning after her arrival, the 
moral atmosphere of the breakfast-room was 
not altogether genial. Mrs. Pendlebury 
had nearly exhausted her nerve power in 
the effort of inducing her darling Gilbert to 
appear punctually at the morning meal, in- 
stead of sauntering in as was his wont, and 
calling for fresh relays of tea and toast when 
everybody had finished. Her exertions had 
not sweetened her temper to encounter 
Fanny’s opposition to her wish that the re- 
membrance to be selected by her daughters 
should take the form of pearl-set onyx lockets, 
sober énough for mourning, but not unsuited 
for gayer wear, and likely to meet the Quaker- 
like tastes which she assigned to her sister-in- 
law. But Fanny set her heart on a diamond 
ring, and spoke undutifully; and Emma 
wished for a cross, which her mother felt 
certain Aunt Barbara would condemn as 
popish. Nor had she yet been able to advise 
Gilbert, but she felt sure he would ask for 
time to consider, and that would give a 
chance for her counsel. 
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“ How beautiful everything outside looks 
this morning,” said Aunt Barbara as she took 
her seat. “It is so strange to see again the 
places of which I have only dreamed for the 
last twenty years. Is it not odd that our 
dreams do not seem able to shift their scenery? 
Friends whom I have first met among the 
Pyrenees, in my sleep have always walked 
with me, not over our southern plains, but 
across Culstead Common. I have heard 
other people say the same. A well-known 
public man once told me that all his Ame- 
rican admirers and aristocratic English friends 
appeared in his dreams grouped in the poor 
little cottage where he was born and brought 
up. I wonder how far the rule holds? I 
wonder if a foundling, for instance, knowing 
nothing of the history of his first two or three 
years of existence, dreams in later life of sur- 
roundings which his waking memory cannot 
recall? That would be a strange testimony 
to the value of early impressions.” 

“Tt is hard to find out these things,” said 
Mr. Pendlebury. “They don’t lie in any- 
body’s way of business. They don’t lead to 
any practical end.” 

“Oh, I think these things are most prac- 
tical,” his sister rejoined. “I think the study 
of character, and of the forces building it up, 
is the most practical of all studies, and it 
includes a great many.” 

“ Ah, my dear Barbara,” said Mrs. Pendle- 
bury, “after all, it is not for us to pry into 
mysteries. We must accept the world as we 
find it. And I am sure it is hard enough to 
deal with it so.” 

“So hard, that I feel we must turn to the 
mysteries to make it easier,” answered Aunt 
Barbara. “I think it may be in the body 
politic as in the body physical—a little know- 
ledge of physiology may save a deal of tire- 
some quackery.” 

“ The dear children have been forming all 
sorts of plans for you, sister,” said Mrs. Pen- 
dlebury, resolved to keep the conversation in 


her own grasp. “They have even been 
looking out for such a house as might suit 
you.” 


“And isn’t it jolly to think that Park 
House is to be let just now,” said Fanny in 
a loud voice, which instantly silenced her 
mother. “I set my heart on pa going into 
it when the Prides first left it, but he made 
belief he could not afford it. A glorious 
place! splendid rooms for dancing !” 

“ T think my dancing days are over, Fanny,” 
said Aunt Barbara quietly. But there was 
that in her tone which made the family feel, 
for the first time, that there was something 
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not entirely admirable in the utter selfishness 
which had dictated Fanny’s advice. 

‘“* T dare say Barbara would prefer that old- 
fashioned house in East Culstead,” said Mr. 
Pendlebury. ‘I mean the long, low house 
with the cedars in the garden. I think they 
call it the White Lodge.” 

Fanny gave an impatient gesture. “There 
is no peace in that house for the singing in 
the Independent chapel,” she said. “ And 
nobody lives in East Culstead.” 

“What is called East Culstead?” asked 
Miss Pendlebury. “For these divisions were 
unknown in my day.” 

“The eastern side of the common is called 
East Culstead,” answered Mr. Pendlebury. 
“The houses are new, except the White 
Lodge and about three others.” 

“ It is the place where we do our shopping,” 
said Fanny. “They have built first-class 
shops there—almost as good as London shops, 
except for the name of the thing.” 

“Don’t you deal with the Perford shops ?” 
said the aunt. 

The girls shrieked with affected dismay. 
Mrs. Pendlebury explained that there was 
not a decent article to be had in Perford. 

“ And who would go there if there were?” 
asked Fanny in her saucy way. 

“ Nobody wants to see Perford nearer than 
from the ridge on the common,” said Gilbert. 
“ There ‘ distance lends enchantment to the 
view,’ and the chimneys and the cloud of 
smoke serve to finish off the picture.” 

“Do you attend business at the works, 
Gilbert?” asked his aunt. The question 
touched a sore point. Mr. Pendlebury wished 
his son to succeed him, but Gilbert desired 
to enter the army, and his mother seconded 
Between the divided ambitions, the 
young man was doing nothing regularly, 
though he was twenty-two years of age. He 


; muttered in reply that he went sometimes. 


And there was an awkward pause. To re- 
lieve the embarrassment, Aunt Barbara in- 
quired, “And is this part of Culstead dis- 
tinguished by any adjective ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Pendlebury; “ we consider 
it Culstead proper by virtue of the Manor 
House and its many other old mansions ; 
but it is sometimes called Old Culstead, and 
the church is always known as Old Culstead 
Church, to distinguish it from St. Andrew's 
Church, built about ten years ago at East 
Culstead.” 

“I suppose the old church stands exactly 


i as it did,” said Aunt Barbara, “with its yew- 
| trees about it, and the quaint almshouses 


just outside the graveyard wall.” 





“Yes; there is little change in that part,” 
Mr. Pendlebury answered. ‘ You remember 


that is the quarter where the old mansions. 


are, and-they remain the same. Not one 
new house has been built there.” 

“And that is where Park House is. Aunt 
may have forgotten that,” said Fanny en- 
ticingly. 

* And, aunt, do you remember the suicide’s 
grave outside the consecrated ground ?” asked 
Emma. “It must have been there in your 
time. I wonder if you know more about it 
than we do?” 

“Tt was there, Emma,” Aunt Barbara re- 
plied ; “ but it was ancient then, and I never 
heard any history of it.” 

“Oh, I am sorry ; and yet I don’t know— 
I have made up many stories about it, and 
so I can still believe whichever I like.” 

“‘ And perhaps the truth would not be very 
romantic, after all,” said Gilbert. 

“In the most common-place true tale of 
woe there is a depth which fancy never 
reaches,” observed Aunt Barbara. 

“Oh, Aunt Barbara!” cried Emma, “I 
am sure we never hear true stories so sad or 
so striking as we get in fiction—at least, I 
never do.” 

“T think sometimes that we never hear 
fact except in fiction, paradox as that is,” 
said Miss Pendlebury. ‘“ It is not every one 
who can tell a true story truly. Imagine one 
of Shakespere’s tragedies related by a police 
reporter !” 

“How far we have wandered from poor 
Fanny’s suggestion about Park House!” ob- 
served Mrs. Pendlebury. “ But, as I tell the 
dear children, there is no need to be in a 
hurry. I think they look upon their aunt as 
a rare bird whom they cannot feel safely in 
their possession till they have caged her. 
But I tell them she is on her native tree, and 
is not likely to fly away again.” 

“Have you put the old house by the 
works to any new use, brother?” Aunt Bar- 
bara asked quietly. 

“No,” he said, “it stands just as it did. 
I keep a person in charge of it, and the fur- 
niture in the upper rooms is stacked away 
and covered up. ‘The dining-room is kept 
in order after a fashion ; but if I did not take 
my lunch there, and use the old bureau for 
my more private correspondence, the place 
would be practically useless.” 

“‘ Miserable hole,” said Mrs. Pendlebury. 
“T am always persuading my husband to 
have it pulled down, since he says that as it 
stands it cannot be utilised for any business 
purposes.” 
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“T am glad that he has spared it,” said 
Aunt Barbara, “for that is where I wish to 
live.” 

Everybody at the breakfast table uttered 
exclamations of disgust, politely varied with 
declarations of utter incredulity, and assur- 
ances that Aunt Barbara would change her 
mind when she saw the place in its present 
condition. Mr. Pendlebury himself was the 
least dismayed at the idea. 

“J had always a weakness for the old 
house,” he admitted, “ and if father and you 
had gone abroad before I married, I should 
have liked to start in life there. In fact, I 
did wish to take up residence there when 
father went away, but the children were 
coming by that time, and Maria represented 
that it would be impracticable to bring them 
up there. And I said there was force ir her 
arguments.” 

“ Indeed, I should think you did!” said 
his wife with a toss of her head. “And to 
talk about economy, too, as you talked. 
Economy! Common decency will cost twice 
as much in Perford as does elegant comfort 
in Culstead.” Then catching the asperity of 





her own tone, she moderated it. “Dear | 
Barbara will soon find her mistake. She will | 
presently see the curious involvements and 
necessities of English society.” 

“Well, I must try the experiment,” said 
Miss Pendlebury with cheerful conciliation. | 
“It was my father’s express wish, and is my | 
own earnest desire. And I know you will all 
help me to carry it out. If, as you say, it is 
impossible, you need not be afraid that I can 





* You can look over the old house when- 
ever you like,” said her brother. “ Looking | 
at the matter practically, I’m afraid you will | 
find it terribly dirty.” 

“T will go this morning. Won’t some | 
of the young people come with me?” she 
asked, looking brightly round the circle. 

* T will,” said Peter. 

“Should be most happy,” said Gilbert, 
“but I have a very particular appointment 
in East Culstead. Can I do anything for | 
you in that direction? Hate to seem as if | 
I was so selfish.” 

“ Dear Gilbert !” pleaded his mother, “your | 
aunt will quite understand all about it. No- | 
body could imagine you selfish.” 

“The girls can go at any rate,” said their | 
father. “It is their business to take interest | 
in anything concerning the future of their | 
grandfather’s family residence.” 

“And I want to know what each of you | 
young people would like as a remembrance | 





of your grandfather?” observed Aunt Barbara, 
**T told your mother yesterday evening that 
he expressly wished me to give you some 
personal present as a keepsake from him.” 

“T told the girls about his thoughtful 
kindness before you came down to break- 
fast,” interposed Mrs. Pendlebury with a fur- 
tive glance at Fanny’s sulky countenance, 
‘‘ and they said they would like a little time 
to consider—they cannot decide rashly on a 
gift to be surrounded by such sacred memories, 
Gilbert hears of it first from your own lips 
now, Barbara; but I am sure he will feel 
the same.” 

“And what will Peter like?’’ asked the 
aunt, turning to the lad with a smile, whose 
fondness was a pathetic reflection from affec- 
tions of long ago. 

“Oh !”—he blushed violently—“ I should 
like a good microscope; I have wanted one 
a long while; but ”—and the blue eyes 
looked up with boyish frankness—“ will that 
be the right sort of thing?” 

“ Whatever you wish yourself your grand- 
father wished to give you,” reiterated Aunt 
Barbara, “and I am sure he would have ap- 
proved highly of your choice.” 

“ My daughters will be ready to join you 
very shortly, sister,” said Mrs. Pendlebury, 
rising from the table and giving the girls a 
signal to do likewise. “We must have a 
little consultation about household matters, 
you understand,” she explained with an acid 
smile, “and then they will be at your service 
for the rest of the day.” 

“Ma, is not this preposterous?” cried 
Fanny almost before they had closed the 
dining-room door. 

“Fanny, I believe it is your fault,” said 
her mother severely. ‘If before breakfast 


| you had met my wishes in a proper spirit, 


and your aunt had felt us to be all happy 
and harmonious, I feel she could never have 
had the heart to shock us with this ridiculous 
idea! That is why I hate discords. When 
once there is disunion nobody knows what 
may enter.” 

“ Oh nonsense, ma!” said Fanny. ‘She 
is not the sort of woman to be put down by 
any of your flat-ironing processes. This 
would have come under any circumstances. 
And it is too bad! We had looked forward 
with such delight to her coming.” 

* And I hoped that she would join her 
influence with mine to persuade your papa 
about many little things,” observed the mother, 
thinking on Gilbex's military ambition. “She 
used to be womanly, I feel sure. ‘This all 
comes of your poor grandpapa’s strange 
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whim of employing her as his secretary. 
These are all new ways since my time, girls, 
when the duties of wife and mother were 
thought enough for any woman.” 

‘¢ But Aunt Bab is neither wife nor mother,” 
said the impatient Fanny ; “ yet I know what 
you mean, ma, and it does stick the nasty 
old Works closer to us than ever to have a 
woman of the family connected with them. 
It does not matter so much what the men 
are ; though I should have liked Gilbert to 
get a commission that we might’ have a 
brother in the army, and keep up with the 
Weston girls with their father, the late canon, 
and their uncle, the major. Now, the pos- 
sibility everybody will see before us, is of our 
subsiding into odd old maids, grubbing in a 
counting-house !” 

“* Oh no, my love!” said Mrs, Pendlebury, 
“the case is quite bad enough without any 
exaggeration. People don’t think girls must 
resemble their maiden aunts, though it is 
quite natural they should look at their mothers 
to see what they may become in future life.” 
And Mrs. Pendlebury looked down, and 
toyed with her rings, and paid herself an 
inward compliment. 

“ And hers is quite slight mourning com- 
pared with ours,” Fanny began again. 

“Tt is very singular she should not have 
crape on all her dresses,” said Mrs. Pendle- 
bury ; “I noticed she had none on the gown 
she travelled in, as on that she is wearing to- 
day. But she must have one or two proper 
mourning dresses for formal occasions.” 

“ And I dare say she is one of those excel- 
lent women who save their best clothes till 
they are out of fashion,” answered Fanny. 
“But I will let her know what is expected of 
her here.” 

“Fanny,” said Mrs. Pendlebury, “ she is 
your papa’s sister, and you must not hurt her 
feelings. And the best of eccentric people 
is that you can so easily please them by 
humouring their oddities.” 

“I won't offend her ; never fear,” returned 
Fanny. “But before we indulge her in her 
queernesses, let us find out whether she means 
them, or makes them in a mistake. Because, 
if the latter, she is sure to get enlightened in 
time, and then she’ll hate us for letting her 
make a fool of herself.” And, without wait- 
ing to hear her mother’s murmured expostula- 
tion about “her way of putting things so 
bluntly,” Fanny returned to the breakfast- 
room and assailed her aunt. 

““We shall be ready for you in five 
minutes now, auntie,” she said. ‘I thought 
I would give you a little notice, in case 





you wish to change your dress before you 
go out.” 

“T think this one will do,” said Miss Pen- 
dlebury. 

“Oh! certainly, it is more than good 
enough for going about that horrible Perford, 
and over that dirty old house, aunt ; but then, 
you see, to get there we must cross the com- 
mon, and a few Culstead people do take 
walks at this hour, and the moment they see 
an elder lady with us they will infer that 
you are our expected aunt, just come in after 
our grandfather’s funeral, and our being in 
deeper mourning than you are might puzzle 
them.” 

“You allude to my having no crape on 
this dress,” said Aunt Barbara straightfor- 
wardly. “I have no crape on any dress.” 

“T dare say you did find it hard to get 
civilised things in your seclusion, poor dear 
auntie,” observed Fanny sympathizingly. 

“TI could have bought crape easily,” an- 
swered Miss Pendlebury, “but I do not 
think it is a civilised thing. I think it isa 
relic of barbaric dust and ashes.” 

“ But then, why do you wear mourning at 
all?” asked Fanny, trying to speak as re- 
spectfully as she could. 

“Tt seems natural and wise to give some 
outward sign that one has had a sorrow,” 
replied her aunt ; “it secures one a little con- 
sideration and kindness among strangers, and 
explains traces of tears and sadness which 
might otherwise excite unpleasant attention.” 

“Yes, but the kind of mourning marks the 
degree of our respect for the dead,” argued 
Fanny. “I think you have forgotten the 
feeling that exists in England about this sort 
of thing. The very poorest will sacrifice 
anything to secure what they call a good 
funeral and decent mourning. Why, when 
our washerwoman’s mother died in the work- 
house, she spent four pounds on black clothes. 
And there were the Westons: it was notorious 
on what bad terms they had always lived 
with their grandfather, who was a horrid old 
bore, but you have no idea how careful they 
were about the burial and the mourning— 
they spent six or seven pounds on floral 
wreaths and crosses alone, and the very scul- 
lery-maid had one crape fold on her dress.” 

“Your arguments are all in my favour, 
Fanny,” said Aunt Barbara. “ Of what value 
are marks of respect that can be bought by 
the negligent and undutiful, and are likely to 
be in highest request among them as a cheap 
and ostentatious covering for their sins of 
omission? And, taken at its best, what a 
horrid sham is conventional mourning, meting 
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itself out to a conventional appraisement of | 
grief—so many folds of dinginess for some 

near relation, with whom we had nothing in 

common but blood, so slight ‘ complimentary | 
mourning’ for some friend who was the light 
of our life. If ever a pomp of woe is ex- 
cusable, it is in those cases when the world 
does not prescribe it, and when it might be 
an external protest against the hollow-hearted- 
ness which talks of ‘ only a friend.’” 

“ Well, I don’t care,” said Fanny illogically. 
“T only know that everybody feels it is their 
duty to get the best mourning they can afford, 
and they give a wide margin to what they can 
afford. I remember our governess telling us 
that her mourning for her mother cost her 
as much as she could possibly save out of a | 
year’s earnings.” | 





“‘ Thou hast a very dutiful pupil, Lois,’ she said. 





a tS 





“ And that poor thing probably spent her 
money because she feared to be thought 


| guilty of paltry economy if she did not do so,” 


answered Miss Pendlebury. ‘‘ Because she 
knew the world would reckon not by what 
she had, but by what she had not. It wasa 
weakness, yet I can sympathise with it. But 


| nobody who knows me can imagine that I 


could not afford the best mourning in the 
land ; and nobody who knew my father and 
me will believe that we did not love each 
other. So I make it a little easier for those 
who cannot easily waste money in many un- 
serviceable and unbeautiful black garments 
to dispense with them.” 

“ But I don’t know that mourning is un- 
beautiful,” observed Emma, who had entered 
the room while her aunt was speaking. “It 
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suits some people, and it makes everybody 
interesting.” 

“Then those who in the depth of their 
sorrow feel unable to think of new love and 
sympathy will not put it on till their grief 
begins to soften,” answered Aunt Barbara. 
But she drew in her breath like one who 
is struggling with an antagonist whom his 
weapons will not touch, 

Fanny had been reflecting on the whole 
bearing of her aunt’s ideas. The habit of 
looking into the rights and wrongs of things 
was a worry to one who liked to ran swiftly 
and triumphantly down the smooth road of 
custom. But Aunt Barbara was a fact which 
must be made the best of, and Fanny »began 
to see where something pleasing to herself 
might grow in this unpleasing and unlikely 
turning. Fanny had chafed at the restraints 
of the family mourning. She had enjoyed 
the handsome fresh dresses whose gloom and 
severity gave a novel piquancy to her own 
appearance. . She had still more enjoyed 
getting rid of all her coloured dresses, even 
of some hardly worn, on the plea that their 

‘fashion would change. That was a move 
which secured the delightful prospect of an 
entirely new wardrobe when the season of 
mourning should pass. ‘The drawback to 
her pleasure had been the seclusion wherein 
her jet ornaments and her fascinating /out- 
ensemble could not be displayed to their best 
advantage. It struck her that Aunt Barbara’s 
views might relax such retirement. 

“T always did think it rather foolish to 
shut one’s self up because there has been a 
death,” she remarked. “Surely it is just 
then one needs a little society and amuse- 
ment to cheer one up. Don’t you think so, 
Aunt Barbara ?” 

“JT think one should do whatever cheers 
one, and go wherever one is cheered,” said 
Miss Pendlebury. “Grief is not a virtue 
to be cherished, but a wound to be healed. 
Only real sorrow—especially if healthy—the 
sorrow of a sound mind and a loving heart, 
will probably be more soothed by retirement 
and a quiet round of duty than by mingling 
with acquaintances or going sight-seeing.” 

“ But if one cannot feel the real thing, yet 
feels one ought to do so, should one make- 
believe, and act as if one did ?” asked Fanny. 

“No,” said Miss Pendlebury. “ All ‘make- 
believe’ is bad. Let us be sincere at any 
cost, and then if we are in the wrong our 
punishment will fall in the right place. And, 
as I said before, grief is not a virtue ; so why 
pretend it? Real sorrow cannot come very 
often in one life.” 





“ Qh, can you say so!” exclaimed Emma, 
“ Think of any life you know. Even think 
of your own, and you are still young, Aunt 
Barbara, and have been fortunate.” 

“ My mother, your grandmother, died when 
she was a young woman and I was a little 
child,” said Miss Pendlebury. “And that 
was an untold loss, but it was not a real 
sorrow, for that I was not old enough to feel. 
I cried for my mamma, when I missed her, 
for weeks and months; but I had intervals 
when I enjoyed my toys and the garden as 
much as ever.” 


“ And dear grandpapa?” said Emma, “I 
am sure that is a real sorrow.” 
Tears came to Aunt Barbara’s eyes. “It 


is a real sorrow,” she said, “‘ but there is no 
bitterness in it. My father had finished a 
long and useful life ; he had sat down to wait 
for death. His loss is natural. It is neither 
a blow nor a wrench; but the falling of the 
ripe fruit in the harvest season. We have 
only to bear his memory in our hearts and to 
follow on behind him. It is the way that 
God has appointed.” 

“ But all death is by the will of God,” 
whispered Emma somewhat awed. 

“ All death is by God’s permission,” said 
Miss Pendlebury ; “ yet you cannot say the 
will of God is done when a man is murdered, 
or dies of some accident or illness which we 
can see was brought about by human care- 
lessness or wickedness, And ail death out of 
season must come by somebody’s breaking 
of some law of God, though it may be a law 
not yet known to any of us, and only to be 
found by much seeking. And that is why I 
think it is quite natural that in parents’ sorrow 
for dead children there should be an anguish 
and a bitterness unknown to the sorrow of 
children for departed parents. That pang is 
God’s finger writing, ‘Search into the cause 
of this thing, for this is not my pleasure.’” 

“ Then you think that one may be as happy 
as one can though one has had a loss such as 
ours?” said Fanny after a moment’s pause, 
letting the solemnity of the subject pass her 
as the night wind passes overastone. “ You 
see we did not even know dear grandpapa.” 

“ Be as happy as you can,” assented Aunt 
Barbara ; “go wherever you feel you will be 
happy, and think only of the dead as of some- 
body who may see where you go, and will be 
quite satisfied if you are good and do good.” 

“T suppose grandpapa’s funeral was quite 
simple,” said Emina; “and did you put up 
just a white cross to mark his grave? I love 
a cross for a tombstone—especially a Runic 
cross.” 
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“No tombstone is put up at all,” replied 
Miss Pendlebury ; “he wished his grave to 
be made level with the ground. ‘The turf 
will be green over it by this time. I wanted 
the place to have a memorial of him, not of 
the death of his poor worn-out body, but of 
himself when he was comparatively well, and 
merry, and busy. So I have left orders that 
a little drinking fountain shall be built over 
a delicious spring in his favourite lane, and 
that a bench shall be put up on a mountain 
ridge whence one sees a glorious view of the 
valleys. And both are to be inscribed with 
his name. I suppose that’s a weakness, but 
I like to think of the thirsty and weary tra- 
vellers repeating it, and wondering over it, 
and linking it with their refreshment and rest.” 

“Dear me!” said Fanny with ill-affected 
interest. “ But it is time for us to start if 
we intend to explore Perford to-day. And 
oh! Emma,” she said as the two sisters went 
off together to dress, “ we must tell mamma 
that if we are to please aunt by humouring 
her eccentricities, then we must begin to 
receive our friends again; and I think we can 
work the oracle so as to put in an appear- 
ance at the Prides’ next croquet match. 
Won't that be jolly?” 


CHAPTER VI.—PLEBEIAN PRIDE. 


Tue strong English air rushed at Miss 
Pendlebury like a boisterous old friend. The 
girls exclaimed against it, and said they hated 
walking out on such rough days, because the 
wind ruffled their hair and took the curl from 
their feathers. But they did not accept their 
aunt’s proposal that they should return, and 
leave her and Peter to pursue their walk 
alone. 

Vivid as were Aunt Barbara’s remem- 
brances of all the past, there was scarcely a 
bush or bend of the road which did not re- 
call something which had faded from her 
mind. Under that oak, on one fine summer 
day five-and-twenty years ago, had gathered 
a joyful little party, not one of whom she 
was likely to see again in this life. She 
remembered who had repeated the old say- 
ing about gorse anent the great bush on the 
ridge, then as now putting forth a new golden 
glory. To her ear, long-hushed voices mingled 
with the heedless chatter of her companions, 
who were telling her of the occupants of the 
houses they passed, and criticising their 
characters and establishments. 

“That is the Prides’ new place,” said 


Fanny, indicating a great house shining with | 


Ross-shire granite, and gilded at every pos- 
sible point. “They came from the house 








where I wanted you to live. It got too 
small and quiet for their grandeur, and Mr. 
Pride built this, and they have been here 
about six months. They are the richest 
people in Culstead, and Mr. Pride aspires to 
have everything in the style of a nobleman ; 
and there is such a ridiculous discrepancy 
between him and his surroundings, that I 
don’t wonder the people nick-name him 
‘ Plebeian Pride.’” 

“Surely I know the name?” said Aunt 
Barbara. ‘Are these the Prides who once 
kept a mercer’s shop in Perford, and who, I 
heard, had removed their business to London, 
and made a mint of money ?” 

“The same,” Fanny answered. ‘“ Mr. 
Pride speculated largely in house property 
and mining shares, and everything he touches 
turns to gold. He is quite a common sort 
of man, and they do say that Mrs. Pride was 
maid-of-all-work at the shop where he first 
served behind the counter. People were 
very shy of them when they first came up 
here; but he set his heart on pushing into 
society, and got a fine carriage for her, and 
sent her about everywhere. A story runs 
that when she called on Lady Louisa Wyvern, 
and sent up her card, her ladyship sent it 
down again with the message that she always 
dealt with Howell and James, as if she 
thought her visitor was touting for custom.” 

“By which wilful misconstruction, if the 
story be true, her ladyship showed herself 
more ignorant and vulgar than poor Mrs. 
Pride could possibly be,” observed Miss 
Pendlebury. 

“They say that Mr. Pride raged terribly, 
and swore that he would bring down the 
impudence of the cursed aristocracy, for if 
they would not come to his entertainments, 
they should have to miss the best entertain- 
ments in the county,” related Fanny with 
infinite gusto. “But very few of them do 
so; though, as for Lady Louisa, she soon 
came round, for she wanted old Pride’s in- 
fluence in his borough to get her brother, 
Lord Roffe, returned for Parliament; so she 
made up to the family most affably, and 
everybody made-believe to forget every- 
thing for mutual convenience. And, of 
course, the young Prides are quite pre- 
sentable.” 

“* Poor Mrs. Pride!” sighed Aunt Barbara. 

“ Why! do you know about her?” asked 
both the girls in astonishment. 

“TI only wondered how she feels,” said 
Aunt Barbara. 
| ‘Oh, she is called an invalid—nerves dis- 





| ordered, and so forth,” confided Fanny ; 
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“but the truth is, she drinks. You may go 
to their parties twenty times, and only see 
her once, and then she sits still, and says 
nothing. She is rather a fine-looking woman, 
but an awful wreck. Kate, the daughter, 
takes after her.” 

“T like Mrs. Pride, and don’t believe half 
the gossip about her,” said Peter. ‘She 
used to call me into their garden as I went 
by to school and give me plums and cherries. 
But I have not seen her now for a long time,” 
he added. 

“Hush! here is Kate Pride herself,” said 
Fanny, as a lady on horseback turned the 
corner and rode slowly towards them, fol- 
lowed by her groom. She was a handsome 
girl, but her face looked angry and dis- 
satisfied, and she rode listlessly and did not 
seem to see them till she had nearly passed 
them, when she reined in her horse and 
stooped to shake hands. Her words were 
pleasant, but her tone was mocking, and 
matched the expression of her countenance. 

“T know it is not etiquette to introduce 
people in the public road,” said Fanny, who 
spoke with a gushing civility, ‘“ but you have 
heard so much of our Aunt Barbara that you 
will scarcely need an introduction.” 

“JT don’t care a straw for etiquette,” an- 
swered Miss Pride; “ but I don’t know that 
I have heard you speak much of your Aunt 
Barbara, though probably she has heard all 
about us, since you have just passed our 
house.” 

“ Aunt was admiring it,” said Fanny daunt- 
lessly. 

“You need not tell fibs to please me,” 
returned Miss Pride. “I don’t admire it 
myself.” 

“What a terrible creature you are!” 
giggled Fanny. “You never can refrain 
from airing your wit.” 

“Was that wit?” asked Miss Pride. 
“Then everybody might be witty if they 
liked, for most people are disagreeable by 
nature.” 

“What a character you are!” said Fanny. 
“TI believe you and Aunt Barbara will be a 
pair of dear friends, for you are both so 
original,” 

“We don’t wear ready-made ideas, you 
mean,” answered Miss Pride; “‘ but we may 
follow different fashions, for all that,” and 
she flashed a keen glance at Miss Pendlebury, 
while the hard lines of her mouth slightly 
relaxed. 

“And is Captain Jack really gone?” 
asked Fanny. 

“Jack is really gone,” replied the young 











lady, patting her horse, who reared at the 
moment and made the group retreat. It 
seemed to alarm Emma Pendlebury, for her 
face turned crimson. ‘And Peter,” Miss 
Pride went on, “how are you? Mother was 
talking of you this morning. Won't you 
send her your love? Be a good boy, and 
keep unspoiled as long as you can. Good- 
bye.” And she rode off at a brisker pace, 
without one backward glance. 

“That girl might have been married over 
and over again,” said Fanny to Aunt Barbara 
as they resumed their walk. “ It is said that 
Lord Roffe proposed to her. He was at the 
house a great deal. He is poor, and in 
great debt and difficulty, and the fortune 
she will have would have been an advan- 
tage to his rank. ‘They say she told | 
him she did not think his title worth | 
buying. Her father was very angry with her, | 
and since then they have never been seen | 
together out-of-doors. The poor old gentle- 
man looked to her to carry out the ambition of 
his life, and she seems bent on disappointing 
him. It is to be hoped that his son will marry 
some woman who will be equal to the re- 
quirements of the family fortune. It is so 
strange to be at entertainments where one 
lady of the house never appears, and the 
other seems anxious to repudiate all interest 
in the affair.” 

“Ts this captain that you inquired about 
the son of whom you speak?” asked Aunt 
Barbara. 

“Yes; he is the only son, and a hand- 
some, dashing fellow. His father was de- 
lighted at his going into the army, and gives | 
him the most liberal allowances. It was his | 
example which fired our Gilbert with military 
ardour. But papa sees things rather differ- 
ently from Mr. Pride.” 

“What is young Pride like in character ?” 
asked Aunt Barbara, having her own intui- 
tions as to the sort of ideal set up by her 
nephew Gilbert. 

“Oh, delightful !—most interesting! but 
so wild, I’m afraid,” said Emma. 

“Then I hope he is no friend of Gilbert’s, 
or yours, my dear,” observed Aunt Barbara 
quietly. 

“Oh, we must not be too severe,” pleaded 
Emma. “He will grow steadier if he marries; 
and men who have been a little wild make 
the best husbands, because they know how 
to appreciate good women.” 

“ And what good woman would want an 
appreciation paid for by the degradation of 
other women — for that is always involved 
in what is called ‘wildness,’” said Aunt 
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tion amount ? 
wife is what she is because born in a rank 
of life guarded from temptation.” 

“Mamma says we have no right to think 
about these things,” said Emma demurely. 

“Some people have that opinion,” Aunt 
Barbara answered. “But from your own 
words it is evident that you do think about 
them, only you do not think aright.” And 
the two walked on in silence till they were 
again overtaken by Fanny and Peter, who 
had lingered a little behind. They were 
quite near Perford now, when a large notice- 
board erected on the edge of the common 
caught their eyes, and they paused to read it. 

“* Site of proposed Sewage Manure Works,” 
repeated Aunt Barbara. “Oh, what a pity!” 
she cried, looking round on the billowy 
grass, with its crests of golden-blooming 
gorse glowing in the fickle spring sunshine as 
if there was no such thing as desolation or 
destruction in the world. 

“Yes, it always seems a pity, doesn’t it?” 
said Fanny. “But we can’t see this part of 
the common from Culstead. You have no 
idea how the road dips. The worst that the 
change can do to us is to give another tall 
chimney to the distant view. You can 
notice, looking back from this point, that 
your eye cannot travel beyond that ridge 
above us. This bit of the common belongs, 
in all senses, to Perford, and I don’t suppose 
the Perford folk have such a sense of beauty 
that they will not prefer the manure works, if 
they bring some more wages to their empty 
pockets. Not that they are at all averse to 
get up a sentimental grievance to thwart 
their betters ; but I don’t think they will do 
so just now, for there is a great deal of dis- 
tress in the town, and most of the factories 
are only working half-time.” 

‘“* How is it that you know so much as this 
| about business, Fanny?” asked her aunt. 
| Because papa makes the hard times an 
| excuse for begrudging us any little extra we 
want,” pouted Fanny. “I have been teasing 
him for riding horses for the last six months, 
and he has not given in yet.” 

“ My dear girls,” said Aunt Barbara very 
| quietly, and with a bright pink flush on her 
| cheeks which made her look quite young, 
“‘T don’t like to begin to preach to you, 
because we have not yet had time to make 
friends. But it strikes me that you are 
taking up life by the wrong end, so that 
everything therein may be spoiled. You are 
young and healthy and rich, and the pro- 
blems and agonies of life are not forced upon 











Barbara. “ And to what would such apprecia- | 
Merely to a belief that the | you are not absolved from reflecting on the 








you, and you do not seem to remember that 


one and sharing the other. You thrive on 
Perford’s prosperity ; you should bear your 
part in Perford’s adversity, and so far from 
grudging that your father thinks it unwise to 
choose this time for granting you new luxuries, 
you should be ready to give up some of those 
you have, that you may keep fellowship with 
those who are losing their usual comforts 
and necessaries.” 

** All the factory people are improvident,” 
said Fanny, ignoring the spirit of the little 
lecture. ‘‘ When they get high wages they 
do not save.” 

“T know they are rather thriftless,” Miss 
Pendlebury replied. ‘ But I don’t think we 
have the best right to cast stones at them for 
that. You two girls together doubtless spend 
much more on your dress than suffices to keep 
many a working man’s family in Perford.” 

“Oh, of course, it is absurd to expect us 
to enter into their little peddling economies,” 
said Fanny, choosing to misunderstand her 
aunt’s remark. ‘“ But I am sure it is their 
own fault that they are always in such misery. 
In a little village where we sometimes spend 
a week in summer-time the labourers don’t 
get half the wages pa pays in Perford, and 
yet their homes seem quite comfortable and 
their children nice and pretty.” 

“ You forget that income does not always 
represent the same thing,” said Aunt Barbara. 
“I knew something of village life in England 
twenty years ago, and I suppose it has changed 
less than anything else in this busy country. 
And I know clean and roomy cottages were 


‘to be had for half the rent which your father 


tells me is now paid for a single filthy room 
in Perford. And I know the labourers on the 
squire’s land received a gallon of milk a day 
for their home use; and I know they grew 
all their fruit and vegetables in their own 
gardens, and had a little over to supply the 
village shop and inn; and they could keep 
fowls, and generally a pig. And in the 
village which I knew best, as I suspect in 
many others, there was one family of superior 
pdsition to every six or seven of the poorer 
families. And so the squire’s maiden sister 


paid for the schooling of the fatherless | 


children ; and the squire’s mother gave the 
old rheumatic folk the reversion of her 
woollen shawls and socks; and the parson 
got the crippled boy placed as pupil-teacher 
in the school ; and the mistress of the shop 
looked after all the likely girls, and recom- 
mended them into domestic training under 
good old servants. And though there was 
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rather a dearth of amusements, cricket 
matches and quoits cost nothing, and the 
parson sent round his newspapers, and there 
were always the gardens to potter over, and 
the choir practice once a week all the year 
round, and the glee club in the school-room 
in the winter-time.” 

“What an Eden of a Sleepy Hollow!” 
scoffed Fanny. “ But we can’t make Per- 
ford into such a paradise, and, thank good- 
ness, we cannot be the squire’s maiden sisters.” 

“But why should not you be as closely 
associated with your father’s work-people as 
a squire’s daughters are with his tenants and 
labourers?” persisted Aunt Barbara. ‘“‘Why 
should not you know them, and know how 
to help them, as friends can help each 
other?” But as she said the last words 
Miss Pendlebury felt in her heart that her 
nieces knew nothing of that friendship which 
is loving service, but gave its name to a barren 
association for mutual polite persecution. 

They were in the heart of Perford by this 
time, and within sight of the gates of Pendle- 
bury’s Works. Suddenly a crowd rushed out 
—a crowd silent with that peculiar hush which 
always means strong excitement. Something 
was carried in the midst of it. 

“Tt’s an accident!” cried Emma, turning 
to flee. “Come back, come back! they 
will have to bring it this way towards the 
hospital.” 





“ Your father!” gasped Aunt Barbara, 

“ Oh, he’s all right,” said Fanny promptly ; 
“it’s only one of the men; it’s always hap- 
pening. I must go after Emma,” she added, 
and Emma had already retreated far up the 
hilly street. 

Aunt Barbara and Peter stood aside ina 
narrow turning to let the crowd pass by. 


Down that turning one could see the great. 


elms waving over the back palings of Perford 
Churchyard. And down that turning, walk- 
ing swiftly in the very middle of the road, came 
a tall girl, wearing a long purple cloak and a 
close bonnet. Her blue eyes were set wide, 
and without cognizance. Her mantle blew 
round her unclasped, and showed her un- 
gloved hands clenched upon each other. 
She did not notice the foremost stragglers of 
the crowd, and would have walked straight 
on, and come out, face to face with its 
terrible secret, but that Miss Pendlebury 
instinctively stopped her, saying, ‘“ Wait: 
there has been some dreadful accident at the 
Works.” 

From gracious habit the white lips parted 
in a sweet smile, even before full compre- 
hension struggled into the blue eyes. ‘The 
girl looked round with a start. In leaving 
Mrs. Moffat’s house to return home, though 
it was a path she had trodden nearly every 
day of her short life, Lois Enticknapp had 
actually turned the wrong way. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


M ARK the forget-me-not by yon brookside. 
Its roots the mud, its stem the waters hide ; 
Its blossoms seek the sky. 
So, though thy feet be rooted in earth’s slime, 
Raise thou thy head above the waves of time— 
Look up on high! 


See how the blossoms, earthward-bent awhile, 
Turn as they ope to meet the sun’s bright smile, 
And, as they upward gaze, 


First flush with pink, then mirror heaven’s own blue, 
And every flow’ret bears, of sunny hue, 
A crown of rays. 


O thou whose thoughts are fixed on this world’s toys, 
Look up to Him from whom are all thy joys. 
The beatific sight 
Will change thee till the human, grow divine, 
And at the last upon thy brow shall shine 


A crown of light. 
MARGARET COX. 
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SOME NOBLE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN. 


By SARAH TYTLER, AutnHor oF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” 
‘* PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS,” ETC. 


II.—LADY JANE GREY. 


ANY of us are familiar, either in the | 
original or by photographs taken from 
it, with a fine picture of Delaroche’s, which 
represents a headsman’s block, the headsman 
standing beside it shouldering his axe, erect 
and immovable; a man’s retreating figure 
escaping from the horror of the scene ; a 
poor elderly gentlewoman shrinking and 
wringing her hands in anguish, yet fain to 
support her young mistress to the last; and 
as the central figures, a young girl blind- 
folded with her weak hands extended, feeling 
eagerly for the block, while a gentleman, 
doubtless meant for the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, guides her gently to her aim. The 
girl, I need hardly say, is Lady Jane Grey, 
the innocent victim of men who made her 
the tool of their own ambition under the plea 
of consulting the interests of the new Pro- 
testant faith, whose story will bear many a 
retelling. 

Lady Jane Grey was born in October, 
1537, at her father the Marquis of Dorset’s 
country house of Bradgate, in Leicestershire. 
She had the misfortune to be the great grand- 
daughter of Henry VII., being through her 
mother, Frances, Marchioness of Dorset, 
granddaughter of Mary Tudor, Duchess of 
Suffelk and sister to Henry VIII. Lady 
Jane’s only brother died in infancy, and 
as she was the eldest daughter of the Greys 
she must from her childhood have been of 
political importance, and in danger of falling 
a victim to the schemes of the ambitious 
plotters, who fixed keen and greedy eyes on 
the successor to the throne in default of 
Edward, the boy prince of so many hopes 
and so much promise. 

One faction is said to have designed Lady 
Jane for the queen of Edward, whose con- 
temporary she was in age, while she was his 
equal in singular precocity and in cleverness 
and goodness. Part of her childhood was 
passed under the care of the Queen, Katherine 
Parr, who is reported to have favoured the 
match, and so much had it to recommend it 
that there is a grace thrown round the match- 
maker and the royal and noble children, 
whose fate was so pathetically different from 
what their friends had proposed for them. 





After the death of the Queen, Lady Jane, 
when she had returned to her father’s care, | 


was carefully trained in all virtue and know- 
ledge, and in “a degree of learning rare 
among mature men.” However graye were 
her father’s faults and weaknesses, he was 
the liberal patron of the scholars of his day, 
and, partly from interest, he was intimately 
connected with the most enlightened of the 
Reformers, both at home and abroad. Lady 
Jane and her sister, Lady Katherine, who 
was next her in age, were committed largely 
to the care of scholarly tutors and pious 
chaplains, some of whom were in correspond- 
ence with Roger Ascham, and Bullinger the 
Zurich professor, to whom Lady Jane herself 
at sixteen wrote letters in Latin “at least 
equal to hisown.”* These letters are formal, 
as might have been expected, but they con- 
tain also abundant proofs not only of the 
young writer’s remarkable intellectual gifts, 
but of her nobility of nature, and the grace 
that had been given to her in her reverence, 
modesty, and sweetness. Neither are there 
wanting traits of simple girlishness in the 
records which have been preserved to us of 
Lady Jane. Her tutor confides to his friend 
that he is disturbed about her giving so much 
time to the practice of music, and he is 
concerned lest she should be drawn into 
the custom of costly and fantastic dress. 
Apparently the last was a foolish precedent 
soon abandoned. One of the stories of 
Lady Jane’s offending her cousin, Princess 
Mary, with whom she lived on friendly terms 
during her brief youth, and who was after- 
wards to be her judge, is, that Lady Jane 
objected to wear a rich dress presented to 
her by her cousin, pleading that she pre- 
ferred, as more modest and maidenly, the 
simpler fashion of clothes then favoured by 
Princess Elizabeth.t 

In person Lady Jane was slender, and so 
diminutive in stature that she is said to have 
worn high cork shoes to raise her three or 
four inches. Her face, unlike the long 
peaked faces of her cousins, Mary and 
Elizabeth, was round, with. small features 
and a big brow, and was full of girlish 
beauty, 

The first distinct picture we have of Lady 
Jane is the well-known and charming refer- 





* Froude. + Quoted by Miss Strickland. 
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ence to her in Roger Ascham’s “ School- 
master,” when he finds her reading “ Phzedo 
Platonis” in her chamber, while her father 
and mother—who had become Duke and 
Duchess of Suffolk—are hunting with all 
their gentlemen and ladies in the park. The 
gratified scholar, who was so pleased with 
his own royal pupil Princess Elizabeth’s pro- 
ficiency in Greek and Latin, inquires with 
tender deference why the noble young girl 
would lose such pastime, and investigates the 
origin of her preference for higher pleasures. 
And she, with something of the innocent 
demureness of her age, and half in jest, half 
in earnest, answers smiling, “I wist all their 
sport in the park is but a shadow to the 
pleasure I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, 
they never knew what true pleasure meant.” 
Then being solicited by his irresistible sym- 
pathy to give the grounds of her happy ex- 
perience, she goes on to afford unconsciously 
a revelation of the sharp discipline of family 
life in the great houses of the day as she con- 
trasts the gentleness of her schoolmaster 
with the severity of her father and mother. 
She does not mean to reflect on the Duke 
and Duchess; indeed, she declares ex- 
pressly that she will not say anything dero- 
gatory to them for the honour she bears 
them, yet she naively refers, in the plain 
speech of her generation, to the “ pinches, 
nips, and bobs” (whatever the last may 
have been), together with the threats and 
taunts she has had to suffer when she has 
not met the extreme requirements exacted 
from her in sitting, standing, and going, in 
eating and drinking, in being merry or sad, 
in sewing, playing, and dancing. The result 
has been that she has longed and pined for 
the hours which seemed short and pleasant 
when they were spent by the docile pupil 
with her indulgent teacher, and she has even 
fallen a-weeping when she was called from 
her studies. It is a summary of the exagge- 
rated troubles of youth with their quick 
solaces. 

The next glimpse we get of Lady Jane is 
in quite other circumstances, though it occurs 
only a little later in point of time. It is on 
the 25th of May, 1553, when, in indecent 
contrast to the young King’s death-bed, and 
in unbecoming haste to assure the object 
aimed at, three marriages and one betrothal 
were celebrated simultaneously in London at 
Durham House, then in the possession of 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. The 
marriages were those of Lady Jane to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, youngest son of Northum- 
berland; Lady Katherine Dudley, a daughter 





of Northumberland’s, to Lord Hastings ; and 
Lady Katherine Grey to Earl Pembroke’s 
son, Lord Herbert. ‘The betrothal was that 
of Lady Mary Grey, the youngest of the 
Greys, a dwarfish child of eight years, 
either to Martin Keys, Groom of the Cham- 
ber, who became her husband afterwards, 
or to her grown-up kinsman, Lord Grey of 
Wilton. 

It is said that Lady Jane remonstrated 
against the marriage with Northumberland’s 
son, pleading that, in addition to the former 
talk of her marriage with the King, rendered 
impossible in the near prospect of his death, 
there had been an early troth-plight, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the period, between 
her and the King’s cousin, young Lord Hert- 
ford, son of the Duke of Somerset, who in 
the end privately married Lady Katherine 
Grey, to the ruin of both. But Suffolk was 
already deeply engaged with Northumberland 
in the plot to place, on the death of Edward, 
Lady Jane and Lord Guildford on the 
throne, in the room of the rightful heir, 
Princess Mary, and the father overruled 
with rough words, even it is alleged by the 
indignity of hasty, unmanly . blows, the 
daughter’s scruples. Probably the last state- 
ment is an exaggeration, but Lady Jane 
was forced to yield. She was then a shy, 
confiding girl of sixteen. Her bridegroom 
was a tall, handsome lad, only a year her 
senior, and who may be held to have then 
sought to please her by all the means in his 
power. In spite of the signs he was after- 
wards to give of boyish arrogance and -folly, 
he showed in the face of death that Lady 
Jane had been able to inspire him with some 
real reverence and tenderness, and that, as 
far as he was concerned, the marriage had not 
been from first to last a matter of state 
policy and obedience to his father. It may 
well have happened therefore that, notwith- 
standing her previous reluctance, since she 
had yielded, the young girl felt something of 
a bride’s innocent pride and sweet trembling 
hopes. 

But certainly Lady Jane shrank instinc- 
tively from Lord Guildford’s despotic mother 
and double-dealing father, and clung to her 
own mother, though she was not very 
motherly. The Duchess of Suffolk, who had 
entered readily into her husband’s dreams of 
worldly advantage for their child, does not 
seem to have possessed any of the Duke’s 
redeeming qualities; and she was destined 
to prove herself as heartless and shameless 
as she had been hard and overbearing. Still 
Lady Jane wished to remain for a time with 
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her mother. It is doubtful* whether she did so, 

or whether, against a promise to the contrary, she 

was detained at one of the Duke of Northum- 

berland’s houses in the neighbourhood of London, 
there to await the death of the young King. 

Edward had stretched out his hand to 

grasp his sceptre with all the earnestness 

and enthusiasm of youth at its best and 

brightest, when it is ennobled and 

sanctified by true religion, with its 

high principles and manly virtues. 

Instead, he saw himself doomed to 

go down to the darkness and obli- 

vion of the grave in the 

morning of his days, be- 

* There are two accounts, both 

returning to us from foreign au- 

thorities, both professing to be 

derived originally from Lady Jane 

herself, but both coming to us at 


second hand from foreign visitors 
and envoys at the English court. 
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fore he had tried one of his zealous pro- 
jects for the good of his people. He was 
not even left in peace to learn to bow to 
the Divine decree, and recognise the per- 
fect wisdom and goodness of his Heavenly 
Father. His last days were harassed with 
the care of that kingdom which had already 
weighed heavily on his young shoulders, 
though there were yet years to spare of his 
minority. He was pursued by bad and inte- 
rested councillors playing upon his weak- 
ness, his prepossessions and prejudices, 
urging him, in order to secure the interests 
of Protestantism, to do evil that good might 
come of it. He was worked up into such 
a fever of anxiety and impatience that he 
failed to distinguish his true from his false 
advisers. He was made to regard his 
nearest relatives’ as his deadliest foes, and 
his poor suffering body was given over to 
the desperate experiments of audacious igno- 
rance, which, in’ place of curing him, killed 
with added tortures. 

In the meantime Edward’s old playfellow 
and favourite cousin, who had once been 
destined to become his wife, was kept ad- 
visedly, with cunning caution, ill informed 
of his condition, while she was jealously 
watched and guarded—an altogether dismal 
manner of spending her honeymoon. Then 
occurred the crisis with the third occasion 
on which we find Lady Jane playing a pro- 
minent part in the drama. On Sunday, the 
gth of July, 1553, she was summoned to 
Sion House, and some hint, which she hesi- 
tated to take up, was vouchsafed of the 
reason of her removal. “She went alone. 
There was no one at the place when she 
arrived ; but immediately after Northumber- 
land came, attended by Pembroke, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, and Arundel. The 
Earl of Pembroke, as he approached, knelt 
to kiss her hand; Lady Northumberland 
and Lady Northampton entered ;* and the 
Duke, as President of the Council, rose to 
speak.” 

He announced, in grave and weighty 
words, that the King was no more, and 
that, “ reflecting that both the Lady Mary 
and the Lady Elizabeth had been cut off by 
Act of Parliament from the succession, he 
had bequeathed the crown” to his cousin 
the Lady Jane; and, should the Lady Jane 
die without children, to her younger sister. 





* It is said, also, that the Duchess of Suffolk was present; 
and that she and the Duckess of Northumberland, two haughty 
and violent dames between whom no love was lost, and who 
had treated their daughter and daughter-in-law much as a 
puppet, whom they set up and quarrelled over, further dis 
tressed and abased Lady Jens by also kneeling and kissing 
her hand. , 3 





“* Northumberland, as he concluded, dropt 
on his knees ; the four lords knelt with him ; 
and, doing homage to the Lady Jane as 
queen, they swore that they would keep 
their faith or lose their lives in her defence.” 

Lady Jane shook, covered her face with 
her hands, and fell fainting to the ground. 
Her first simple grief was for Edward’s 
death. She felt it as the loss of a dearly- 
loved brother. The weight of her own for- 
tune was still more agitating; when she 
came to herself, she cried that it could 
not be; the crown was not for her, she 
could not bear it, she was not fit for it. 
Then, knowing nothing of the falsehoods 
which Northumberland had told her, she 
clasped her hands, and in a revulsion of 
feeling she prayed God, that if the great 
place to which she was called was indeed 
justly hers, He would give her grace to 
govern for His service and for the welfare 
of His people.* 

Next day Lady Jane was rowed in state 
to the Tower, which she entered, her mother 
bearing her train, her husband walking, cap 
in hand, by her side; + a goodly company 
of nobles following, and cannon thundering 
forth her arrival. 

Then began the hapless reign of nine 
days. Lady Jane sat under a canopy of 
state, held councils, and signed herself 
“ Jame, the Queen.” But the girl, wise be- 
yond hef*years, was full of misgiving, which 
was not withottt cause. When she was pro- 
claimed in Chepe the announcement was 
heard in sullen silencé: Ridley had preached 
at Paul’s Cross in favour of her claim, and 
failed to excite enthusiasm even among the 
reformers. On the tidings of the late King’s 
death reaching his sister, Princess Mary, in 
Norfolk, she had herself proclaimed queen, 
and boldly summoned all men to return to 
their allegiance, while a force was rapidly 
gathering to maintain her right, and at her 
back was her kinsman, the great Emperor of 
Germany. 

And in the house of her friends Lady 
Jane was vexed by the most senseless con- 
tentions and aggressions. When the Lord 
High Treasurer brought her the crown unso- 
licited, and bade her try how it fitted her, 
he told her that another was to be made for 
her husband. Lord Guildford had a mind 
to be king consort. His startled queen and 
wife, with marvellous sense and spirit for her 
seventeen years, told him that he could not 
be made king without the consent of parlia- 





* Froude, From Baoardo’s Narrative. 
+ Miss Strickland. 
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‘not for one of her station. 








ment. He went with his complaint to his 
mother, while Lady Jane sent for the Lords 
Arundel and Pembroke, and said to them 
with firmness that she was willing to create 
her husband a duke, because she could do 
so, but that it was not for her to make him 
a king. Then the Duchess of Northumber- 
land returned with the vain, foolish lad, 
crying that he would not be a duke, and 
bitterly reproached and grossly insulted her 
royal daughter-in-law. The wretched strife 
was only brought to a close and peace re- 
stored by some immediate concessions to 
the poor pride of the Dudleys. Lord Guild- 
ford was to be addressed as his Grace, and 
was to dine in private. To crown her troubles, 
Lady Jane’s health had given way ; she was 
struggling with illness and had the ghastly 
dread of poison, which threw its horrible 
shadow over most of the maladies of persons 
of mark in that century. 

But nine days pass quickly, and even the 
events which crowded them in this case did 
not long retard their progress. The accounts 
which arrived of the increasing strength of 
Mary’s party, and its march on London, 
were so formidable that the council in the 
Tower desired that the Duke of Suffolk 
should lead a force to the field to meet and 
disperse the enemy, and, if possible, take 
Mary prisoner. At this resolution poor Lady 
Jane broke down. She wept and besought 
the council so piteously that her father might 
be left to her to lend her his support, that 
Northumberland was appointed to take Suf- 
folk’s place ; and the arch-conspirator rode 
forth at the head of his armed followers, 
through the crowd of silent spectators, with 
a spirit so far daunted that he pointed out 
despondently to one of his companions, 
“No one saith God speed us.” 

There was treachery to Lady Jane’s inte- 
rests in the council. Men began to see that 
hers was the losing cause, and sought to 
provide for their own safety. The fleet 
and the army, such as they were, then the 
lord mayor and the aldermen, summoned by 
Arundel, Pembroke, and Winchester, who 
had so lately made their professions of 
loyalty to Queen Jane, all declared for 
Queen Mary. And when a hundred and fifty 
of Mary’s partisans demanded the keys of 
the Tower, Suffolk, who shrank from blood- 
shed, “ rushed to his daughter’s room. He 
clutched at the canopy under which she was 
sitting, and tore it down ; she was no longer 
queen, he said, and such distinctions were 
He then told 
her briefly of the revolt of the council. She 





replied that his present words were more 
welcome to her than those in which he ad- 
vised her to accept the crown; her reign 
being at an end, she asked innocently if she 
might leave the Tower and go home. But 
the Tower was a place not easy to leave, 
save by one route, too often travelled.” * 
Lady Jane, with Lord Guildford, now lay as 
a prisoner in place of reigning as a sovereign. 

When Mary was proclaimed in London on 
that 19th of July, the air rang with shouts of 
God save the Queen, the church bells pealed 
a merry accompaniment, troops of appren- | 
tices kindled huge bonfires at the crossways, 
tables were spread in the streets with “fattest 
capons and choicest wines,” at which a great 
company of citizens and their wives feasted. 
The insurrection had utterly collapsed. 
Finally, Northumberland was arrested in the 
middle of what remained of his mutinous 
army at Cambridge. Soon afterwards Mary 
rode in triumph, with her sister Elizabeth by 
her side—on one of the few occasions when 
they appeared in public like sisters—and 
attended’ by a noble train, to take up her 
quarters in the Tower, as had been done 
before by Lady Jane, who most likely saw 
the entry of her successful rival. At first, 
flushed with victory and obeying her womanly 
impulse, Mary showed herself inclined to be 
lenient to her late foes. She freely pardoned 
Suffolk and his duchess, and though she 
detained Lady Jane with Lord Guildford 
Dudley and his brothers, where so many 
unfortunate offenders were often lodged for 
half a life time, she seems to have received 
graciously her young cousin’s submission 
and letter, pleading how far she had been 
misinformed and coerced. Mary declared, 
in answer to the opposition of some of her 
advisers, that Lady Jane had been a mere 
tool in the hands of guiltier persons, and 
that she ought not to be punished for their 
crimes. 

Only on Northumberland and some of his 
accomplices of humbler rank, was righteous 
retribution to descend, and strike terror into 
the heart of all who cherished treasonable 
machinations. Already the people, fickle 
in politics, but knowing their own mind on 
some points, were raising riots at every mass 
which was publicly celebrated, tearing the 
vestments from the priest’s back or hurling a 
dagger at his heart. In August Northumber- 
land, with his son Lord Warwick, and Lord 
Northampton—both of whom afterwards re- | 
ceived pardons—were tried by their peers © 
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and condemned. On his condemnation and 
at his execution, Northumberland, the ring- 
leader of the insurrection, sought to make 
amends in the most abject terms. To 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he forswore 
the Reformed faith—a recantation in which 
he was followed by his fellow-prisoners— 
asserting that he was and had always been a 
Catholic, adding, “ Alas! is there no help for 
me?” and craving a little time in which to 
do penance for his many sins. He sank so 
low as to urge in vain, “A living dog is better 
than a dead lion. Oh, that it would please 
her good grace to give me life, yea, the life 
of a dog, if I might but live to kiss her feet, 
and spend both life and all in her honourable 
service.” Along with his companions he 
heard mass publicly; and it is said Lady 
Jane, looking from her window, saw them 
enter the Tower Chapel for the purpose.* 
On the scaffold Northumberland professed 
that his rebellion and his present fall were 
owing to the false preachers who had led 
him to err from the Catholic faith of Christ ; 
he called on the Reformers present to turn 
to the Church they had left, and his last act 
was to make the sign of the cross in the 
sawdust and kiss it before he laid his head 
on the block.+ 

It is in connection with Northumberland’s 
apostacy that we have one passing glimpse 
of Lady Jane as a prisoner in the Tower. 
She had been separated from her husband, 
who, with his brothers, were confined in 
Beauchamp Tower. It is probable that 
Lady Jane was detained in Partridge’s or 
Bridges’ House, which may have been that of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower. At least it 
was where a chronicler of the time was 
allowed to dine in company with her. “My 
Lady Jane,” he records, “ being there present, 
she sitting at the board-end, and with Part- 





ridge and his wife, Sarah, my lady’s gentle- 
woman and her man, she commanding Part- 
ridge and me to put on our caps.” 

The talk was of what was preached at St. 
Paul’s on the Sunday (with what remembrance 
on Lady Jane’s part of the summer days 
when Ridley urged her claim there !). Lady 
Jane asked if they had mass in London, and 
was answered, Yes. She said it was not so 
strange as the sudden conversion of the late 
Duke. It was suggested to her, “ Perchance 
he thereby hoped to have had his pardon,” 
when she spoke some bitterly true and 
scornful words, the only harsh ones recorded 
in her extremity. For these she had the 
excuse, not merely of the fearful amount -of 
provocation she had received, but of the 
severity of youth, which hardly knows yet the 
weakness of human nature, and is unwilling 
to admit an apology for a fall, regarding the 
concession as a stain on its own integrity. 
‘**¢ Pardon!’ quoth she, ‘woe worth him! 
He hath brought me and my stock in most 
miserable calamity by his exceeding ambi- 
tion. . . . But what will ye more? Like as 
his life was wicked and full of dissimulation, 
so was his end thereafter. I pray God I 
view no friend of mine die so. Should I, 
who am young and in my few years, forsake 
my faith for the love of life? Nay, God for- 
bid! Much more he should not whose fatal 
course, although he had lived his just number 
of years, could not have long continued. 
But life was sweet, it appeared ; so he might 
have lived, you will say, he did not care 
how; indeed, the reason is good; for he 
that would have lived in chains to have had 
his life, by like would leave no other means 
unattempted. But God be merciful to us, for 
He saith who denyeth Him before men, He 
will not know him in His father’s kingdom.’”* 

(Zo be concluded in August.) 


THE SELF-LIFE. 
An Address giben in St. Paul's Cathedral on Tuesday, February 26th, 1878. 
By THE RicuT Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


“T am crucified with Christ.””-—GALATIANS ii. 20. - 


Het points in the exposition of this sen- 
tence may, perhaps, be granted me. The 
first, that here, as elsewhere, our Apostle 
writes of himself as the typical Christian man, 
who in his own condition of privilege and 
conflict formally represents the regenerate 
family of God. “I” means we. The other, 





* Miss Strickland. + Froude. 





which, of course, follows from it, that this is 
no mere Pauline ideal of holiness, which one 
caught up into the third heaven might in his 
best moments dare humbly to look up at, and 
try to live by, for the bulk of Christian people 


higher than the very stars; but that most | 


truly it touches us all in the fact it represents, 





® From the chronicle of ‘‘ Queen Jane and Queen Mary,” 
quoted in the accounts of the time. 
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and the discipline it indicates, and the fellow- 
ship it insures. This being so, no doubt it | 
sounds hard, and it sounds what it is; and | 
two things go to make it so—sin and Jove. 
Sin, which reared the first cross, and never 
yet has suffered it to be taken down. Love, 
which, because it could neither wink at sin, 
nor leave it alone, nor expiate it save by un- 
told agony, first consented to endure it; 


and ever since, in sympathy with those still | 


fastened to it, bends down to suffer at their | 
side. 

The very practical subject I want to open 
out now, wholesome for all, especially so for 
those who, being in a special sense the Re- 
deemer’s spokesmen and witnesses, have also 
in a special way to carry about in their body 
the dying of their atoning Lord, is the nature 
of that self-life so deeply rooted in all of us, 
and the quality of that divine discipline by 
which a holy God intends it to be subdued. 

I; am crucified; with Christ. “I,” the self- 
life, the ego in every man, and the root and 
origin of all possibilities of sin. ‘“ Am cruci- 
fied,” the lingering, painful death of the flesh, 
the Adam nature, ever in contention with, 
yet never in this life entirely expelled by, the 
imparted nature of God. “With Christ,” 
that is, in absorbing the virtue of His atone- 
ment, learning the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, and practising the secret of His life. 
Now this self-life, in the necessity of its exist- 
ence, in the reasonableness of its liberty, in 
the pervasiveness of its influence, in the 
subtlety of its fascination, in the plausible- 
ness of its excuses, in the deadliness of its 
triumph, is inevitably bound up with the 
spiritual history of every man, fitting him far 
more closely than the poisoned garment in 
the Greek fable, and, as an angel of light, 
whispering its flatteries into the soul. Yet, of 
course, it has much to say for itself. If we 
did not each of us severally recognise our 
personality, and vindicate our interests, and 
study our welfare, society might presently 
fall back into a barbarous communism, in 
which savagery would feed on helplessness, 
and the law of general development through 
individual effort and ambition, in ceasing to 
be a practical force, would paralyze society 
and check the movement of the world. More- 
over, who shall say that He who has made 
this earth so fair and His highest creature, 





with all his sins and troubles, still capable 
of so much pure felicity, either sternly frowns | 
on us when we gratefully drink in the odour | 
of the flowers and bathe our hands in the | 
sparkling sunlight, or so contradicts His own | 
creative wisdom as to justify the cynicism | 


that happiness is the fountain of sin? Nature’s 
analogies, at least, point all the other way. 
Yet, making the most of this plea, and de- 
siring to avoid with the rigorousness of an 
exact judgment any sour forbidding of sweet 
human joy—the ways of God, the tale of the 
accumulating ages, the sombre experience of 
a well-examined heart, say, ‘‘ Take care ; take 
care.” “ He that loveth his life shall lose it.” 
For, indeed, from this very self-life among the 
bowers of paradise sprang that “ insignificant 
sin” that corrupted the race ; from that same 
self-life, whether in the ultimate development 
of crimes that shock the conscience of hu- 
manity, or in the stealthy habit of a soft self- 
pleasing that first enervates and presently 
paralyzes the conscience and will of the 
Christian professor, springs that nest of reptile 
sins, which, growing and feeding in the dark, 
suddenly raise their hissing crests to startle 
and shock us, compelling from Him whose 
first desire is to make us partakers of His 
holiness the searching discipline of His love. 
In the sweet repose of home, in the steady 
routine of duty, in the permitted liberty of 
natural enjoyment, in the dignity of study ; 
nay, in the very offices of religion and in the 
stately forms of worship, self with its subtle 
blandishments may creep in, and, while claim- 
ing for itself a ‘‘just indulgence,” stir the 
jealousy of God. From this self-life, who 
among us can look up in the face of God to 
call himself free? Against this self-life, if 
we honestly ask Him, who has redeemed us 
from all iniquity, continually to defend us 
—well, let us ask Him; we can do nothing 
better. But asking Him, let us be sure we 
understand why we ask it, and mean it; 
asking it, let us consent to trust Him, though 
he put us into a furnace heated seven times, 
and make self be slain as by the piercings of 
a sword. For what the remedy is the Apostle 
goes on to explain under the terrible figure 
of Crucifixion. “I am crucified.” Now, 
without dispute, this memorable expression 
is fairly susceptible of at least three interpret- 
ations, each in harmony with and the com- 
plement of the others. For, literally, of 
course, the words are, “ Ihave been crucified 
with Christ.” That is, when Christ, my Head 
and my Representative, was crucified, I, as 
one of His members, and, through the grace 
of His blessed incarnation, identified with 
Him before the Father, was crucified too. 
His cross was my cross ; His death my death. 
“If One died for all, then all died.” But 
“if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of His death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of His Resurrection ;” for the doc- 
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trine it declares is, that through death comes 
life; as the cross to Jesus was the way to 
triumph and glory, so the cross to His people 
means regeneration andlife. “If we be dead 
with Christ, we shall also live with Him.” He 
who is born of God, and in whom God’s seed 
remains, died that He might be born, was born 
because He had died. “Iam crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live. Yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Yet this fact and this 
doctrine are hardly, perhaps, the most direct 
lessons that the figure is intended to con- 
vey; for what St. Paul then had to do with 
was the present and the future ; and’so when 
he wrote “I am crucified with Christ,” he 
indicated an inevitable discipline, he im- 
posed a perpetual law. The discipline is the 
cross ; the law is self-denial. My friends, let 
me not be accused of pushing a mere figure 
into a rhetorical extravagance if I dare to 
say the Church is being crucified now. In- 
deed it is no strained mysticism, but a most 
solemn verity, which the sooner we face and 
weigh the better for all of us, that while in 
our regenerate nature we dwell with our Lord 
from heaven in “the heavenly places,” abiding 
in, and nourished by, His life; in the flesh 
we are on the cross, and must remain there 
till we die. Because we are Christ’s, says this 
same St. Paul elsewhere, “ we have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts ; and so 
long as the flesh remains, and our corrupt 
affections and lusts war and move in our 
members, for us to be let come down from the 
cross would be to give up the battle and go 
back to our sins. The cross on which our 
Lord did hang, that he might put away our 
sins, is the cross on which we too must be 
content to hang, that we may crucify and 
subdue them. The cross with every feature 
of it. The thorns press our brow that we 
may bring every thought into captivity to 
Him. The nails are in our hands and feet 
—the organs of our daily activities—that they 
may be used only according to his will; nay, 
if he so choosesit, not to be used at all. The 
spear-thrust goes into our heart, for some- 


| times even in our holiest and dearest affections 
| He deliberately, though tenderly, wounds us 


that we may seek and adore Him more fer- 
vently than ever with the pure love of 
chastened souls ; and occasionally He visits 
us with an awful loneliness, a supreme isola- 
tion, a sad and pitiful mournfulness creeping 
over the spirit like the doleful garment of a 
winter’s night, to compel us to flee like a 
dove to Him, who alone in the world can 


perfectly understand us, and cover our head | 
After all, this is only | clean to you. 


in the day of battle. 








the reverse side of the sentence pronounced 
by our Lord Himself, “ If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” If we must have 
the cross, what matters it whether we are on 
the cross or the cross on us—jt on our back, 
or we nailed to it? God forbid that we should 
preach a gospel of asceticism ; God also for- 
bid that we should shrink from a gospel of 
holiness. _ But holiness comes, through a 
divine discipline of our spirits, blessed to us 
according to our acceptance of it, by His own 
grace. “ No affliction for the present seemeth 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness to them that are exercised thereby.” 
But, once more, the context makes it plain that 
there is a law of the personal life, which the 
Apostle would here impose on the Church to 
which he was writing, as that to which he 
submitted himself in his obedience to God. 
Not only was he, in his condition of union 
with Christ, dead unto sin, as to its dominion 
over him and his own lusting after it; he was 
also dead to the law as his method of self- 
justification before God. In every possible 
feature of God’s scheme of salvation, whether 
from the penalty of sin, or from the power 
of it, self was to be destroyed that holiness 
might be pre-eminent, man was to be nothing 
that God might be supreme. So even to the 
law was he crucified as a means of accept- 
ance or a ground of boasting, that he might 
cleave with his whole being to God. Here, 
again, is the great law of our life laid down 
by Christ in those almost awful words, “If 
any man come after me and hate not his 


| father and mother, and wife, and children, and 


brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” It is the 
law which dominates every sphere of our 
existence, claims tribute money from every 
talent and possession, declines to abdicate its 
authority even over our counsels of perfection, 
refuses to be coaxed or frowned out of the 
temple of God. In some things it means a 
quiet watchfulness ; in others, a manly self- 
restraint ; here an equipoise of sacrifice, there 
an even stern questioning as to the habits of 
the life. Is thy home filled, serene, and 
happy? Then sometimes whisper to thyself, 
not querulously, yet solemnly, “It is mine; 
let it be mine while it may—God’s kind gift 
to me; still, here is not my rest.” Hast 
thou wealth? do not fear it, for God made 
Abraham rich; do not lean on it, for God 
made Job poor. Rather give alms of such 
things as ye have, and all things shall be 
In the enjoyment and use of 
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the good things of God, by all means expect 
and possess the favour of. Him whose first 
manifestation of His Father was in multiply- 
ing wine at a peasant’s bridal. Yet if His 
Apostle would not have eaten meat “ while 
the world standeth ” lest he should make his 
brother to offend, He who died for the 
world—well, you know what He would say 
to us, if by some sacrifice of ours we could 
win it back to virtue. ‘My disciple, I bless 
thee, and I give thee thy liberty. Be humble, 
be just, be sincere; and if thou canst also 
deny thyself, and carry this cross to save a 
brother’s soul, thou shalt hide a multitude of 
sins, and my love shall flood thy heart.” 
‘‘ Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused if it be received with thanks- 
giving.” Yet if liberty is good, charity is 
better. God, give us, through love to others, 
presently to rejoice before Him as they joy 
in harvest, and as men rejoice when they 
divide the spoil. 

And there is yet one more corner of the 
spirit, the one of all others where we should 
least suspect this self-life to creep in, so 
swept and garnished it seems, for the pre- 
sence of the King. It is in our service and 
worship to God Most High, where every gift 
ought to be a sacrifice ; where every prayer to 
be acceptable should be offered with sincerity 
and steeped in charity; where by a too osten- 
tatious devoutness, or a suspected, and so 
inexpedient, ceremony to grieve a weak bro- 
ther, is not only to impair usefulness, and 
weaken influence, and to risk esteem, and to 
forfeit confidence, but in hurting a redeemed 
soul is to touch the honour of Him who re- 
deemed it—is making the task of the Good 
Shepherd seeking His wandering sheep far 
harder than ever. Doubtless we have all of 
us need to search our hearts, and quietly ask 
what it is we are contending for. Is it for 
the edifying of the Church, or for the triumph 
ofaschool ? is it for the joy we would give our 
Saviour in a greater harvest of souls, or for 
what, in somewhat inflated language, we are 
pleased to describe by the claims of an en- 
lightened conscience ?—claims which possibly 
the awakened spirit will utterly and mourn- 
fully repudiate when it gazes on the face of 
the Judge. To love each other; to bear 
and forbear with each other; to deny self, 
even in matters of religion, if thereby we 
may glorify God and help our brother’s soul: 
this it is to be crucified with Christ—thus 
shall it come to us, to live in Christ, and to 
have Christ living in us. May we all consent 
to see our own need of learning it from and 
for Him “ who pleased not Himself.” 





For all this is “ with Christ.” “I am cru- 
cified with Christ ”—Christ, whose blood has 
procured our peace, and whose presence is 
the consolation of our loneliness, and whose 
example is the illumination of our life, and 
whose fellowship is the dignity of our labour, 
and whose image is the end of our faith, and 
whose welcome is the hope of our reward. 
For He on His cross suffering and dying for 
us made our peace with God, and our cross 
is not to atone for the sin which He put away 
completely and once for all, but to help us to 
discern, and abhor, and subdue it, just because 
it has been put away, with His mind about it 
and His will against it, resisting unto blood. 
He is with us there, bidding us not to fear | 
while we moan and suffer, nor to think our- 
selves forgotten. With sad, tender eyes watch- 
ing us in our pain, yet far too strong of pur- 
pose to take us off from it till the purging is 
done ; and though not a sigh nor a word 
escapes Him—at such times He never speaks 
to us—He comes so close to us that His 
breath seems to fall on our cheek. His ex- 
ample illuminates us, for the restraining and 
subduing of the innocent self-life in Him is 
wonderfully manifest from the moment that 
He went down to Nazareth and was subject 
to his parents, until the moment when He 
commended His Spirit into His heavenly 
Father’s hands—in the Temptation refusing 
the reasonable assuagement of His bodily 
needs; in His ministry ever referring to His 
Father His words of truth, His deeds ‘of 
power, His purpose of life; in His agony 
groaning out, “ The cup which my Father 
hath given me shall I not drink it?” in His 
prayer in the Upper Chamber, feeling it the 
repose of His Spirit that He had glorified 
His Father, not Himself. 

And His Image is the end of our faith; 
for what we desire—at least all profess to de- 
sire—is to be like Christ ; and the methods 
and ways of becoming more like Him we 
must each in the light of our own conscience 
choose and practise for ourselves ; only re- 
membering that it is faith about them as 
ordained of God and suitable for us, that 
is the only secret of their helping our sancti- 
fication ; that not the grace in them, but the 
grace through, and by them, can alone build 
us up into God. 

Once more, He Himself is the substance 
of our reward. He is His own reward to 
the souls that wait for Him, nor do they need 
a better. Oh, if these lips of mine were but 
worthy to tell you—were but able to persuade 
you what Christ has for those who love Him ; 
how He can flood the soul, that is made 
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empty for His sake, with brimming rivers of 
grace, unspeakably thankful should I be! 
Life and freedom, and joy and power, all in 
return for this sacrifice of self—for this patient 
hanging on the cross of self-denial. Lire, 
life more abundantly, and in exact propor- 
tion to the death of the will tosin. Liserty, 
oh, what liberty in running the way of His 


our heart! Self it is, and nothing but self, 
that makes His commandments grievous. 
When once we learn to take Christ’s yoke on 
us, our yoke is easy and our burden is light. 
Joy, oh, the joy of God, and the joy in God, 


of it; for the soul that counts all things but 
lost for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Jesus, joy runneth over. And Power. We 


|can all complain how weak we are, and it is 


better to complain of weakness than to be 
content with it; yet the humblest saint that 
ever lived, one who called himself the chief 


| of sinners, scrupled not to say, “I can do all 
commandments when once He has enlarged ' 


| me.” 


that God means for us, if we did but know | 


it! Why are we so suspicious of joy, when 
even an Old Testament prophet could say, 
“ The joy of the Lord is your strength ;” when 


an apostle waiting for his martyrdom wrote | 


as with his dying pen, to press it as a duty 
on all Christian people. A dying saint was 


things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
The more we surrender for Christ, the 
more we get back from Him; the emptier 
the heart of self, so much the more room 
for Him to possess and gladden it with His 
divine fulness. 

And, brethren in our common hope and 
blessed ministry, if we here this day in 
charge of the souls of this vast metropolis, 
could but resolve, in the strength of God, 
more to try to conquer. self, more to know 


the Father, more to love the Lord Jesus 


once heard to exclaim, “ Joy, joy, I shall see : 


my Lord to-night !” 


dying, nor wait till we die, to catch the spirit 





Yet we need not be} 


VOICES OF 


Farr summertide, with golden hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading, 
Still linger o’er the woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathways shading. 


I’ve thought of thee when wintry skies 
Hung o’er our homes of sorrow ; 

When weary hearts and tear-dimmed eyes 
Scarce looked for brighter morrow. 


Thou wert a dream that could not die, 
A beauty still abiding ; 

A voice that ever whispered nigh, 
Our faithless spirits chiding. 


Oh! somewhere in the wide, wide world 


We knew thy flowers were springing ; 
Thy leafy banners were unfurled, 
Thy feathered minstrels singing. 





Christ, more to be filled with the Spirit, a 
power might go forth from us to shake society 
to its foundation, and in half a lifetime the 
face of London would be changed. 


SUMMER. 


And now thy voice is ringing free 
Thro’ all our land of shadow ; 

Thy touch is on the restless sea, 
Thy footstep on the meadow. 


Once more, once more we greet the hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading, 

That gladden all the woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathways shading. 


Not now a memory of the past, 
A dream that needs recalling ; 
The Prophet’s mantle o’er thee cast, 
Prophetic words enthralling 


Are waking from the glittering main ; 
From blue, blue skies unclouded ; 
From many a circling mountain-chain 

In mists of glory shrouded ; 
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VOICES OF SUMMER. 





Are waking from the rippling streams | These tell us of a distant shore 
That laugh among the meadows ; | Where beauty never waneth, 
And from the fairy golden gleams But evermore, and evermore 


That fleck the forest shadows— The long bright summer reigneth ! 
O Prophet voices! golden hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading ! 
Still linger o’er these woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathways shading. 
ROBINA F. HARDY. 
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each other is perforce generally shown 
in the shape of personal service, and often 
takes very characteristic forms, and is asso- 
ciated with very characteristic incidents. ‘As 


mission, record an incident that came under 
our notice some little time ago. 

One hot, glaring, summer afternoon we 
had been called to the City on business, 
and while proceeding along a leading 
thoroughfare we noticed, among those ahead 
of us, a woman labouring painfully forward 


arms. 
you could tell that she bore the child right 
lovingly ; and love must have given her 


a day, might well have broken down a 


glance, was but feeble of frame and health. 
To a practised eye it was equally evident 
that she belonged to the “ poor but honest” 
| class. Her garments were of coarse material 
and much worn, but they were clean and 
tidy, and showed, as their more marked 





She held on her way:slowly but resolutely, 
taking a brief rest front time to time ‘as any 
step or other favoutable projection afforded 
an opportunity for sitting down. *The child, 
a girl of about seven years of age, was appa- 
rently suffering from some affection of the 
limbs that rendered the legs, at least, entirely 
powerless, and hence the necessity for her 
| being carried. As we came up with them 
| the woman was laying her burden down on a 
| doorstep to take a moment's rest. 

“She seems to be too much for you,” we 
said, by way of opening a conversation. 
«She is, almost,” she answered, getting the 
| words out between her laboured breathings, 
“though that’s small blame to her ; there ain’t 
much of her, poor little dear !” 
at the child with ineffable love and pity as 
she spoke ; and it was indeed easy to see 
that the pretty face and slight frame were 
| greatly wasted and worn with disease—that 
| it was not the weight of the child, but 
her own physical weakness, that made the 
mother’s task so heavy. 

“* What is the matter with her ?” we asked. 

“ Well, I hardly know, sir, beyond a sort 


an illustration of this phase of the inner life | 
of the poor, we will, with our readers’ per- | 


under the burden of a child that even ata) 
distance we could see was no mere infant in | 
From her whole attitude and manner | 


strength, for her task was one that, on such | 


strong woman, and she, it was evident at a| 


token of poverty, not tatters, but patches. | 


She looked | 
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dacs proverbial kindness of the poor to | 


of wasting weakness. 
times I’ve been able to get them to her, 
haven't given her complaint a name. I was 
in hopés to have heard more to-day. I have 
had her up to the hospital for children, but 
after all my trouble in getting there, and 
waiting ever so long for it to open, and ever 


that takes her sort of complaint. The doctor 
I did see, though, was very kind, and give 
me a bottle of medicine to be going on with 


till the right day comes round. But whether | 
I shall be able to get up on that day,” she | 


added, lowering her voice as though she 
were now rather thinking aloud than directly 
addressing us, “is more than I can tell. 
It'll all depend upon whether ‘ Larky’ can 
| give us a lilt again.” 

“You had a lift up to the hospital, then ?” 
I said. 

“Not me,” she answered with a faint 
smile, “the child. It was only a hand- 
barrer, you see. One of the men in our 
court, ‘ Larky’ Ellis as they calls him, has a 
barrer of his own ; and a-hearing as how I 
wanted to get Lizzie here to the hospital, 
and didn’t know how to manage it, ses he, 
© T’'ll wheel the little gal up for you, free and 
| willin’ ;’ and very kind it was of him to do 
it. He had to get up I don't know how 
early in the morning to be able to do it. 
Yer see he’s in the greengrocering on his 
own account, and has to be at Farringdon 
Market every morning by five o’clock to buy 
stock ; and in course he had to get to the 
hospital a tidy bit before five, so as to get 
on to the market in time, after.” 

“You'd have a long while to wait for the 
opening of the doors then,” we said. 

“Well, yes,” she said, “ but we didn’t 
mind that much. The air seems so much 
better up there than down our way that we 
| could almost a-feel it a-doing us good. The 
| worst of it was,” and here again a shadowy 
smile crept over her wan features, “ it made 
us feel so much the more hungry. We'd eat 
the bit of bread and butter we had taken 
with us by eight o’clock. That is one reason, 
I expect, why I feel so weak, for I ain’t had 
bite nor sup since. No, don’t let me tella 
story,” she hastily added, correcting herself ; 
“T shouldn’t have said ‘nor sup,’ for a little 
while ago, when I felt as if I really would 
have dropped, I took some of this medicine 





The doctors, the few | 


so much longer for my turn to come, I was | 
told it was not the right day for the doctor | 
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here.” And as she spoke she drew from her 
pocket a bottle bearing the label of the 
hospital—as I took care to notice, though I 
had really no reason to in the least doubt 
the truthfulness of her story. 

The medicine here in question was no 
puffed and patented nostrum compounded 
on principles of medicine-taking made easy. 
It had nothing of the sugar-coating system 
about it, but had in full degree the medicinal 
quality of nauseousness. The idea of such 
a medicine being taken at random, as refresh- 
ment, seems at a first glance laughably in- 
congruous, and under most circumstances 
would really be a sufficiently good joke ; 
but there was no room for laughter and jest 
here: all was sad, stern, earnest—a touch 
not of the comedy but the tragedy of life. 


“Are you a widow?” we next asked, | 


and in reply to that and following questions 


heard of the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children ; heard of it as a place where 
surprising cures of afflicted little ones were 
effected, a place where, if anywhere, her 
child could be benefited. At a first thought 
it would seem that for her to have taken the 
child to the hospital would have been a very 
simple affair; but, as a matter of fact, the 
thing faced her as a very difficult matter in- 
deed. Poverty such as this woman’s binds 
down in many directions, and binds very 
hard and fast. It circumscribes not merely 


| action, but thought and habits of self-reliance. 


| 


she told us at some length the story of her | 


life. It was, unhappily, a common enough 
story, and may be very briefly reproduced 
here. She was a widow. Her husband had 


been an ordinary unskilled labourer, and as | 
| train or ’bus, she was so situated just at that 


three children had been born to them, 
even her married life had been a continuous 
struggle with poverty, and the loss of income 
and sick-bed expenditure consequent upon 
her husband’s “death” illness, had left her 
a literally penniless widow. 
children restrained her from adopting any 
calling that would withdraw her from home 
all day; and so, as a means of livelihood, 
she betook herself to plain needlework— 
perhaps the worst paid of all the many ill- 
paid forms of female labour. Under the 
bitter struggle and hardship—often amount- 


Love for her | 


ing to absolute want—that ensued, two of | 


her three children pined away and died. As 


| need appeared. 


often happened in cases of this kind, the | 
child of the family that survived was the | 


sickliest and feeblest of them all—the one 
who, it would naturally have been sup- 
posed, would have been taken first. 
was the little girl whom we had seen. Her 
weakness had always especially endeared 
her to her mother, and the loss of the other 
children had made her doubly dear. 


This } 


The | 


mother’s great object in life was, in her own | 
phrase, to have the child “set up”—to get | 


her health established. To this end she had 
attended local dispensaries, both free and 
“ provident,” had consulted local doctors 
and local quacks, tried “no end” of old 
women’s remedies, and even resorted to, 


though but very faintly believing in, a/| 


For while none are more self-reliant than are 
the very poor when moving within their own 
groove, none are more dazed or helpless 
when taken out of their groove. For years 
this poor woman had never been more than 
half a mile from her own house. All the 


| great city, all the roaring, seething, stony 


Babylon beyond that distance was an un- 
known land to her. She had but a very 
vague notion of even the direction in which 
Great Ormond Street lay, and though she 
took it for granted that it was get-at-able by 


time that she could not have mustered up 
even a shilling or two for travelling expenses. 
If she could only get the child to the hos- 
pital, she said, she could manage to carry 
her home, as on the return journey she 
could take her time, and rest as often as 
necessary. * Zow to get ¢here, though, that 
was the rub. Those of her neighbours to 
whom she spoke could and did sympathize 
with her heartily, but could do nothing more, 
being for the most part as poor as herself. 
But behold, when to the painfully anxious 
mother all seemed hopeless, the friend in 
There was a neighbour to 
whom she had zo¢ spoken of her trouble, 
who she had thought would not care to hear 
of it, and would be more likely to treat it 
with chaff than sympathy. This was the 
costermonger, “Larky.” ‘To outward seem- 
ing, as we gathered, his leading character- 
istics were cynicism and slanginess, his chief 
delights to chaff all and sundry, and haunt 
the “harmonic meetings” of neighbouring 
public-houses. But though, like many of his 
“betters” nowadays, he affected an utter 
worldliness of tone, the event proved him to 
be a true man, one with a heart “tender for 
babes and women.” In some incidental 
way he beheard him of the poor widow’s 
difficulty, and at once the manhood in him 
asserted itself. He could give both sym- 


strongly recommended charm. But all had pathy and service, and he immediately pro- 


been of little or no avail. 


At length she | ceeded to warmly express the one and volun- 
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teer the other. So far as a “lift” to the | a touch of impatience in her voice ; “ people 


hospital was concerned, he said the poor 
little girl should not miss a chance, and he 
was only sorry he hadn’t known before 
what was wanted. He had his own hand- 
“shallow,” he went on to explain, and each 
morning went to Farringdon Market to buy 
stock. By starting a little earlier any morn- 
ing, he could go on to the hospital, put the 
mother and child down there, and then go 
back to the market. Then bustling through 
his round as quickly as he could, he would 
run up to the hospital again in the after- 
noon and bring his friends home. ‘The 
mother, not calculating upon the long wait 
at the hospital or its weakening effect, would 
accept but the first part of the coster’s kind 
offer. She knew that, do his best, she might 
have to wait some considerable time after 
she came out of the hospital before he could 
get up the second time to take her home. 
But though this weighed with her, it was not 
her chief reason for deciding to walk back. 
Gratitude made her thoughtfully considerate. 
She was aware that for a costermonger to 
“bustle through his round” at undue speed 
might damage his business, and though he 
was willing to serve her to the full, and 
“never count the cost,” she would not con- 
sent that her friend in need should run the 
risk of suffering injury through his own good 
deed. The arrangement ultimately agreed 
upon had been carried out upon the morn- 
ing of the day upon which the incidents of 
our little narrative befell; and how this first 
visit to the hospital had resulted we have seen. 

When she had brought her story down to 
the point at which we had met her, there was 
silence between us for a brief space, and then 
the woman, gathering the child closer to her 
breast, rose to go. The effort making her 
weakness painfully apparent, we asked, “‘ Have 
you far to walk?” 

“Somewhere about 
answered. 

“‘ Three miles!” we exclaimed in astonish- 
ment ; ‘‘ surely not so far as that.” 

“They tell me that’s the distance,” she 
answered ; “anyway, sir, it’s far enough, and 
I must be going.” 

“Where do you live then, may I ask?” 
we said, moving on with her. 

She at once mentioned an address at the 
east end of London, that was indeed fully 
three miles from the ground we were tra- 
versing. 

““Why, you will never be able to manage 
it,” we said, 

“‘ T must manage it, sir,” she answered with 


three miles,” she 


as poor as me have to manage a great many 
hard things.” 

This was clearly one of those cases in 
which there is no room for hesitancy or in- 
quiry. There was the weak woman, the help- 
less child, and three long weary miles of 


London’s stony streets between them and | 
Fully three miles must she | 


their home. 
have come already to reach the spot where 
we found her. She had not sought our notice. 





| We had spoken to her, and unless our pretty | 





extensive experience among the poor was 
greatly at fault, she was an honest woman, 
and a true mother; one who would die in 
harness for her child’s sake. Having heard 
so much of her story we felt that it would be 
an active cruelty upon our part to let her 
struggle on afoot any farther. 

“TI know that more fully than you are 
aware,” we said, replying to her last observa- 
tion; “but this thing seems altogether too 
hard; you must let me send you home.” 
Without waiting for any reply, we hailed a 
passing cab in which we placed her. She 
sank into the seat with her child across her 
knee, and looked the gratitude that for the 
moment she had not breath to utter. The 
long-drawn sigh with which she recovered 
her breath spoke even more of physical faint- 


ness than of a sense of relief, and noting this | 


it occurred to us that she stood in immediate 
need of food. Ascertaining from the cabman 
that there was a coffee-house close by, we 
ordered a tea for her there. Then settling with 
the cabman, and promising the poor woman 
to call upon her in the evening, we went on 
our way for the time being. 


Having transacted our business we set out 


eastward, and about seven o’clock in the 


evening found ourselves in the street from | 


which the court branched, that the woman 
had given us as her address. It was a rough 
neighbourhood with a good many rough- 
looking customers loafing about it, some of 
whom eyed us with glances that were of any- 
thing but a favouring character. After some 
looking about we at length caught sight of 
the name of the court we were in search of, 
and at the same moment became aware of 
the presence of a gentleman of the “ coster ” 
species who was in a great measure blocking 
up the entrance to the place. He was a 
smart, or, as he would probably have phrased 
it, an “Ikey”-looking personage. He was 
about thirty years of age, with a good figure, 
and a not bad set of features, and he 
evidently fancied himself in the matter of 
being “knowing.” With his hands thrust 
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in his pockets, and his fur-trimmed cap | 
jauntily cocked aside, he was regarding us, 

as we approached him, with an aggressively 

defiant air, and on seeing that he had caught 

our attention, he began to troll out what, we 

take it, was the burden of some music-hall 

ditty. The words, as well as we can remem- 

ber, ran— 


“ O my! what a pious lot we are, 

And how very good we all seem to be; 

But what a duffing lot you’d find, 

Could you only raise the blind 

And catch us on the strict Q I.” 
We looked him hard and straight in the face, 
trying to take some measure of our man. 
He met our look unflinchingly, and probably 
from misinterpreting it, replied to it—if reply 
it could be called—by another snatch of 
music-hall song, running— 


“* Did you ever catch a weasel asleep ? 

Did you ever with a sprat hook a whale? 

Did you ever, in a word, catch a knowing old bird 

With a little bit of salt upon its tail?” 
Notwithstanding his gratuitously offensive 
manuer towards us there was a something 
likeable and kindly in his face, and wishing 
if possible rather to make friends than take 
offence, we stepped up to him, and speaking 
in the tone of one who was assured of receiv- 
ing a civil answer, asked, “ Can you tell us at 
what number in this court Mrs. —— lives?” 

If, instead of this simple question, our 
words had formed some potent spell, they 
could scarcely have produced a more startling 
effect. In an instant his swaggering air of 
knowingness vanished, and he stood there 
blushing—actually blushing to the very roots 
of his hair. ‘“* What!” he exclaimed, beginning 
to recover himself, “‘ are you the gen’lem’ as 
sent her home in a cab encettera ?” 

We nodded assent; and he went on, 
“*Of course, I ought to have guessed that 
the minute I see you spotting the court; 
how-sum-never, I didn’t, and so I humbly 
beg yer pardon, sir.” 

“For what?” we asked; keeping to our- 
selves the idea that now flashed upon us, to 
the effect that we ought to have as readily 
recognised Mr. “ Larky” Ellis in the person- 
age now before us. 

“Why, for trying to bounce yer with im- 
perent looks, and slanging yer with flash 
songs,” was the answer. “I’d a sooner cut 
my tongue out than a done it, if I’d know’d 
it had been you. I know you'll tell me it 
was wrong to have done it towards anybody, 
and I dare say it was. All the same though, 
we often get pretty hard rubbed the wrong 
way of the fur by people as ain’t up to their 
work, and don’t know how to handle us, 
though they may mean well. But when I 





finds a man as’ll put his hand to the barrer 
if he finds yer stuck in the mud, as you did 
with Mrs, —— to-day, I knows he is one of 
the right sort, and to be treated accordin’, 
and so I begs yer pardon again, sir, and hope 
you'll forgive me.” 

Personally we had nothing to forgive, 
we answered, as we had really taken no 
offence at his proceedings. Still, we went 
on, we hoped he would let this little in- 
cident teach him to be more just in judging 
those who sought out the poor, with the 
object of spreading spiritual knowledge and 
consolation among them, and who, though 
they might not have the means of relieving 
material wants, might yet, by some divinely 
directed word in season, show a way to ever- 
lasting treasures, 

He listened respectfully, but simply bowed 
his head in reply, and, seeing that we had 
improved the occasion as far as—for the time 
being, at any rate—it was wise to do so, we 
fell back on our original position, and asked 
him to tell us the number of the house in 
which Mrs. lived. 

“Oh, they don’t run to numbers here,” he 
answered ; “ but I’ll show you,” and so saying 
he led the way up the court, and having 
pointed to a particular door, left us. 

We found Mrs. at home, and looking 
somewhat better than she had done in the 
afternoon, though even now you could see 
that she was terribly hunger and labour worn. 
She was fervently grateful for the little service 
we had been able to render her, and, from ali 
that we saw and heard, we on our part were 
satisfied that such service had been well 
bestowed—that her pitiful story was but 
‘* ower true.” 

The simple incident we have here recorded 
may on the face of it seem trifling, but, reader, 
thoughtfully considered, there is much matter 
in such an episode, much “ food for reflec- 
tion.” Think of it, read between its lines, 
try to realise in thought how much it means, 
how much it indicates of the sorrow and 
suffering incidental to the lot of the poor, 
and of the God-given love, and patience, and 
trustfulness, that enables them to bear their 
lot with the resignation as to the here, and 
hopefulness as to the hereafter, with which 
they do bear it. How much it indicates also 
of that neighbourly help, which is one of the 
sweetest drops in the cup of life of the poor ; 
help which, as in this case, often comes un- 
asked from unexpected and unlikely quarters, 
and affords some of the finest of those 
touches of nature that make the whole world 
kin. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


Oe is a yoke under which thousands | 


of men and women year by year put | comingly and in accord with the canons of 


their willing necks, and which may yet press | 
so heavily as to hinder all free action, and | 
sometimes to deform their whole nature. 

That yoke is public opinion. We most of 
us feel its weight more or less. We most of 
us desire, and naturally desire to stand well | 
with our fellows, and shrink from appearing 
in a contemptible or ridiculous light, even to 
a crossing-sweeper. 

But, just as we choose to use it, this instine- 
tive regard for human judgment may be a 
support, helping to guide our uncertain feet 
as we journey through life, to check our way- 
ward impulses, to quicken our sloth, or it may 
be a burden bringing us many a grievous 
stumble and fall. 

When should we let it restrain us? When 
should we break free ? At every turn in our 
greatest and in our smallest concerns that 
question confronts us, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, must be rightly answered, if we | 
would neither lapse into perverse eccentricity | 
nor forfeit our grand privilege of choice. 

And after all the answer is not very hard 
to find. The law is simple enough for those 
who are willing to obey it. We should | 
respect public opinion just so far as it clashes | 
with no higher code, and not one whit far- | 
ther. The first impressions, the casual im- 
pressions we may produce by our sayings | 
and doings are not to be lightly disregarded, 
for they will inevitably colour our neigh- 
bours’ estimate of us; and we must rate our- 
selves very highly and the pleasures of social 
life very low if we feel that we can afford to 
laugh their estimate to scorn, and out of mere 
caprice provoke their disapproval. But 





| 


* They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 

So far surely we should be all of one mind. 
Yet we need something more than courage to 
be true to our lights: we need clear vision 
to discern whether our lights are true. 

If we would know when we may, when we 
may not “ avoid the censures of the carping 
world,” we must reckon up the price to be 
paid for her good word. 

Taking a point which affects chiefly though | 
not entirely the feminine side of human | 
nature, it seems, on the first showing, well | 
worth while to attire ourselves and those 





belonging to us (so far as we have skill) be- 


the day, for we not only thereby satisfy the 
eyes of those about us, but we shall ourselves 
probably be more at ease than if shabby or 
quaintly-fashioned garments make us or ours 
a mark for criticizing eyes. 

But there are higher obligations than those 
of conciliating our friends and contenting 
ourselves. Rich silks, soft furs have a merit 





of their own, but if they can’t be paid for, the 
wearer would do better to go clad like King | 


Cophetua’s beggar-maid, than to figure in 
what are really stolen goods. And even if 
by dint of much scraping and pinching they 
can be paid for, it may sometimes be only 
another sort of robbery—robbing a household 
of good food and lodging, children of good 
teaching, and the poor of alms. 

Nor will a large balance at the banker’s 
always justify correct and costly apparel. To 


| clothe children after a prescribed pattern, or 


rather to let them go imperfectly clothed 
because bare legs and arms are “worn ;” to 
trick them out in fine feathers, and so debar- 
ring them from wholesome play to give them 
in exchange the hurtful pleasures of gratified 
vanity—these are cruel concessions to the 
demands of fashion. And what can be said 
for the weakness that will risk a disabling 
cough rather than wear a disfiguring wrap, 
and will miss a striking sight or an old friend 
because a portmanteau gone astray prevents 
our appearing in public point-device ? 

Once fairly indulge our fear of ridicule or 
blame, and it may drive us into any coward- 
ice or folly. For some inscrutable reason 
poverty, especially when it is not cottage 
poverty, is often regarded by those who don’t 
happen to be poor with a condescending pity, 
strongly tinged with contempt ; and therefore 
many troubled souls will keep their gnaw- 
ing money cares hidden as carefully as did 
the Spartan boy his wolf, and will either not 
own at all, or own only with an effort, that 
they travel third-class or by omnibus, that 
their garments are home-made and _ their 
furniture second-hand, and that a fortnight 
at Margate or Southend is their wildest 
dream of a summer holiday. Well! there is 


no reason why we should boast of our poverty 
any more than of our wealth, and to drag it 
forward in season and out of season solely to 
show that we are zof ashamed of it, is only a 
specious form of the pride which apes humility. 

But assuredly if we are wise we shall make 
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no sort of effort to hide it, and, unless it is 
due to any imprudence or indolence of our 
own, we shall see it as it really is, an accident 
of our lives, considerably affecting our comfort 
and enjoyment, but in no degree our dignity. 

If, being well able to employ servants, we 
insist on habitually blacking our own boots 
and cleaning our own windows, we can 
hardly complain should our neighbours choose 
to ostracise us, or at best stigmatize us as 
“very queer.” But if necessity or kindliness 
torces upon us such labours, we should 
handle our brushes and dusters with just as 
little care for Mrs. Grundy as though we 
were painting on china or working in crewels ; 
and then from the most irksome domestic 
process we shall certainly extract satisfac- 
tion and not improbably amusement. On 
the other hand, if we begin with conceal- 
ment, we shall probably soon drift into 
hypocrisy and deception. 
scribe for appearance’ sake to charities, and 
attend charitable meetings in which we take 


no real interest, and of which perhaps we do | 


not heartily approve. We shall give our 
guests pheasants and champagne, and keep 


the weekly bills within due compass by feed- | 


ing our own family on cold mutton ; we shall 
put upon some unhappy maid double the 
work that she can manage in order that we 
may be able to exhibit a useless “ buttons ;” 
we shall hurry up-stairs at the tinkle of the 
door-bell to exchange a frayed morning gown 
for some elaboration of silk and fringe; and 
we shall find ourselves styling the hired fly 
or cab “ our carriage,” and letting the house- 
maid, whom we: have carried off from her 
pails, figure in some friend’s house as, em- 
And little as we 


| may realise it, the harm all this does us is 


incalculable. It destroys all simplicity, it 
lowers the whole tone of our character, it 
leads us to call good evil and evil good, to 
blush at the honest thrift and exertion in 


| which we should take pride, and to exult in 
| the clever pretences which are our shame. 


We don’t always exult. 


| seem likely to come to light, and worse 


moments still when we despise ourselves and | 


the pitiful part we play. 


It is truly wonderful what some people | 


will do and endure to win distinction in the 
world’s eyes. Determined to 


for invitations and they will invite and sump- 
tuously entertain guests whom they don’t 


know, and who treat them in their own house | 


with scant courtesy. Happily, in country 


We shall sub- | 


There are moments | 
of trepidation when any of our petty shifts | 


force their | 
way into a certain set, they will manceuvre | 


life there are not many who seek these 
degradations, but everywhere a lesser mea- 
sure of servility is common enough. We 
have all heard allusions to exalted friends 
and acquaintance made with a would-be 
carelessness which does not deceive the 
dullest ear. We have all contrasted the 
smiling interest shown in the commonplaces 
of some magnate with the languid half-atten- 
tion bestowed on some insignificant old maid. 
Very few of us are absolutely free from 
blame on this score. 

And yet we don’t really like men and 
women better simply because they have blue 
blood in their veins or own any number of 
broad acres. Of course, in as far as the 
| circumstances of their lives have made them 
| more refined, more cultivated, in fact more 
agreeable than their plebeian brethren, we 
do like them better, and naturally show it. 
But our inner eyes see clearly that they are 
often ill-mannered and stupid, and even 
worthless, and our inner hearts acknowledge 
fully that 


“‘ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


What does it mean then—this eagerness to 
propitiate them? It means that, let them 
be what they may intrinsically, they stand 
high in the world’s eyes, and it is as a sacri- 
fice to the world, and not to them, that we 
are willing (some of us) to offer up our inde- 
pendence and self-respect. 

But there is a yet costlier sacrifice some- 
times offered up on the world’s altar—our 
closest ties, our warmest affections. Who 
can say that it is not so when one sees infant 
prodigies shown off in crowded drawing- 
rooms to their own ruin; when one sees 
young girls allowed and even encouraged to 
risk the life-long misery of an unloving 
marriage if thereby they may achieve a bril- 
liant marriage ? 
| Toignore the kindred of whom we have 
no reason to be proud, and for whom we 
have never felt or professed any attachment 
is foolish, but perhaps no worse; but to forget 
a kinship which in humbler days we were 
glad to claim, is base. 

To hunt out from our midst some weak 
| brother of whom we know little except his 
infirmities, may be tolerated, though it is often 
rather too like the treatment deer deal out to 
one another. But should that same weak 
brother have been our friend, then, if we 
| have a spark of nobleness left in us, the 
more the world looks askance at him, so 
much the more shall we stand boldly by him 
| and strain every nerve to help him. 
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TWO SONNETS. 
By THE REv. CANON BELL, M.A. 


I.—DEATH. 


DEATH, Death, Death, unlovely, cruel Death! 
Grim King of Terrors, with thy barbéd dart, 
Why should I fear thee, dreadful as thou art, 
Or speak thy name with low and bated breath, 
Or eyes that fill with swelling tears beneath 
Their quivering lids, as throbs my trembling heart ? 
Why should I shrink at thought of thee, or start ? 
What though thy curse still sadly lingereth, 
Nought art thou but the travail pangs before 
The birth which ushers in a higher life ; 
The surge which bears the vessel to that shore 
Where storms shall never rage, and joys are rife ; 
Safe anchorage of rest for evermore, 
Beyond the reach of sorrow, sin, and strife. 


II.—LIFE. 


O Life, Life, Life, O full and bounteous Life ! 
Bright with thy glowing suns and mellow moons, 
And homes with smiles and happy faces rife, 
Fair morns and tender eves and amber noons ; 
I love thee, and this upper world, the flowers, 
The woods, the dells, the streams, the grassy glade, 
The quiet forest paths, where leafy bowers 
By interlacing boughs are greenly made. 
Well love I too the joyous birds’ sweet song, 
That fills the copses in the budding spring ; 
Yet for a higher life than this I long, 
Which will with it a true completeness bring, 


And all our hopes and aspirations crown, 
When we this mortal in the grave lay down. 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 
By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 


[The following document was found among the papers of Major P——, who was at one time an officer 
in the service of the East India Company, and who in after life was greatly distinguished by Christian 
faith and good works. It seems to have been the draught of a letter to his sister explaining the cause 
of a very remarkable change which came over his character, and which was matter of considerable 
remark in the society amid which he moved. The incident referred to occurred in India rather more 


than four-and-fifty years ago.] 


HEN the —th was stationed at B—, | 
society in the cantonment was more | 

than usually gay. In addition to the native | 
troops there was a Queen’s corps of infantry 
and a regiment of Lancers, that had never | 
been in India before, all brigaded with us. | 
The cavalry officers were generally men of | 
private means, and much richer than people | 
who come to India to soldier usually are. 
Their arrival plunged B , which had pre- 
viously been a quiet and rather monotonous 
station, into a bustle of gaiety and dissipa- 
tion. The outlay on their mess would almost 
have maintained a native regiment, and they 
were most profuse in their hospitality to their | 
brother officers of the Company’s service. | 
Two balls every cold weather had been the | 
limit of our efforts in B , but the Lancers | 
had not been long with us when monthly | 
assemblies became the order of the day, and | 
race meetings, balls, and picnics followed | 
each other in rapid succession. The bulk of | 
the expenses was of course borne by the | 
cavalry officers ; but hospitality cannot exist | 











“loo” tables made up every evening at the 
Lancers’ mess, and as I was then passionately 
fond of cards, I had frequently lost consider- 
able sums at play. I knew that I was acting 
foolishly and even wickedly in thus involving 
myself when I had so many claims upon me, 
but this reflection, instead of checking my 
extravagance, only droveme to drown remorse 


and the apprehension of the evils I was draw- 


ing down upon myself by indulging in excess. 
As my embarrassments grew more and more 
serious, the vice of intemperance continued 
to gain upon me; andat last Colonel M 
deemed it his duty, for the credit of the regi- 
ment, to speak to me privately about my con- 
duct. The dear old man’s warning was kind 
and fatherly; and yet I felt so humiliated 
with myself and so angry with all the world, 
that I steeled my heart against his good 
advice and went on even more recklessly than 
before. My circumstances were becoming so 
desperate, and I felt that I had sunk so low 
in the estimation of all the good men in my 
own corps, that it seemed hardly worth my 





long when it is all on one side, and we of| pains to make an effort to pull up; and I 
the Company’s service soon found ourselves | might just as well drink to the dregs the cup 








in the awkward position that we had either 
to decline the invitations of the Lancers, or to 
launch out into an expenditure far beyond 
our incomes. ‘“ The honour of the service” 
was held to preclude the former alternative ; 
and before long most of us were living above 
our means, and letters from the regimental 
agents, announcing the over-drawing of ac- 
counts, were daily ornaments on many of our 
breakfast tables. 

Probably no one in B—— had more reason 
to regret this altered state of things than I 
myself had. I had only my captain’s pay, 
and while my mother and yourselves were 
mainly depending upon what I could save to 
send home to you, I had also bills coming 
due at the bank in Madras for a debt which 
I had contracted when I was obliged to go 
six months to the Cape on sick leave. I 
knew that I of all others could not afford to 
be extravagant, and yet I found myself always 
dropping money, when I ought to have been 
hoarding it. There were whist parties and 

VII. n.s. 


|of ruin that I had mixed for myself. This 
state of hardened carelessness was not, how- 
ever, without intervals when better feelings 
| successfully struggled for the mastery of my 
| will, Again and again I formed resolutions 
|that I would not touch wine or cards, and 
|sometimes I would have strength to resist 
| temptation for weeks at a time. On these 
| occasions my sufferings from remorse were 
| terrible, and the inclination to escape from 
|them by plunging into the temporary forget- 
| fulness of dissipation correspondingly strong. 
| At times I would throw myself entirely upon 
the mercy of Christ, acknowledging my own 
utter inability to do right, and imploring Him 
to perfect His Divine strength in my weak- 
ness. When I succeeded in resisting tempta- 
tion, I used to comfort myself with the hope 
that this assistance had been vouchsafed to 
me; and when I again went astray I would 
doubt both the efficacy of prayer and the 
possibility of reconciling myself to God by 





repentance. All the time, however, I could 
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not help feeling that my prayers were prompted 
rather by an apprehension of the difficulties 
which I had brought on myself than by the 
fear of God’s anger now and in a future state, 
and that the real desire of my heart was less 
to obtain eternal salvation than to be enabled 
to tide over my present difficulties. 

One night in the end of the rains I re- 
turned home to my quarters in a state of 
great depression. Just when I thought I had 
fairly succeeded in entering on a new life, my 
good resolutions had all given way, and all 
my old follies had seized upon me with a ten- 
fold firmer grip than before. That night I 
had begun by playing for small stakes at the 
Lancers’ mess, and carried away by some 
successes at the outset which seemed to pro- 
mise “a run of luck,” I commenced to 
cover my cards with large bets, and rose from 
the table about two o’clock in the morning a 
loser of three thousand rupees. This added 
to all my previous extravagance seemed to 
complete the ruin which had for some time 
back been threatening me. 

I went straight to my room, and tossing 
my sword and cap on to a couch I threw 
myself dressed as I was on my bed, not with 
any intention of sleeping, but that I might 
endeavour to arrange my ideas and discover 
if any loop-hole of escape was still left open 
to me. Atone time I thought of flinging 
myself upon my knees and pouring out my 
troubles before God, but the tempter whis- 
pered that it would be mean and cowardly to 
crave assistance from the Almighty in my 
distress when I had boldly despised and 
neglected His laws in the day of my pros- 
perity. At another moment I would think 
of ending my existence. My pistols were on 
the dressing-table close by, and a little tug at 
the trigger would end all my cares in this 
world—and what did we know about the 
next? That I did not there and then give 
effect to that wicked thought was due rather 
to the hope that the future might have some 
unseen chance still in store for me, than to 
any conviction of the sinfulness of suicide. 
Sometimes I shut my eyes and endeavoured 
to persuade myself that it was all an ugly 
dream, and that I should waken next morn- 
ing and find myself fresh and free of mind 
as I used to be before dissipation took a hold 
of me; but I was wide awake, and ruin was 
as clear as the candle burning on the table 
by my side. 

All at once the bright light appeared to die 
away ; a dusky twilight spread through the 
room, the roof expanded and rose until it 
seemed to lose itself in the blue sky, which, 





star-gemmed and without a fleck or cloud, 
became my only canopy. And while IE 
looked and marvelled, still preserving per- 
fectly the sense of my own identity and the 
recollection of my difficulties, the blue gave 
place to black, the stars disappeared, and a 
darkness that seemed to rest all its weight 
upon myself spread over the firmament. 
Again the cloud rolled aside. I was at 
home in England, and walking along the 
road from the village to my own dear home. 
I suppose it must have been Sunday, for 
there were many people coming along in 
their holiday clothes, and I had fallen into 
the company of our good old friends, the 
Misses G , and was amusing them as had 
been my wont by relating my experiences of 
Indian life. I remember well we had just 
reached the clump of old ashes that marks 
the boundary between G ’s lands and 
Lord S——’s estate, when our attention was 
arrested by a remarkable phenomenon. A 
veil came over the face of the sun, which had 
been shining in all the brightness of summer, 
and a shade fell upon the earth such as is 
cast in a time of total eclipse. The sky 
grew dim and tremulous, as if unseen rays 
of the aurora borealis were quivering beneath 
its surface. Stillness fell upon the earth, the 
winds died away in a soft whisper, the leaves 
ceased to rustle, the music of the brook was 
hushed, and all the people stood still anxi- 
ously gazing on the change that had come 
over the face ofnature. Around, it was as if 
a veil of thin crape had been thrown over the 
green bosom of the earth. Streamers of 
bright red colour rolled along the firmament, 
and meteors with long trains of light flashed 
across, leaving the earth after their dis- 
appearance darker than it had been before. 
Then, with a long, loud roll of thunder, the 
sky seemed to divide, and within a space of 
light blue, fringed on each side by folds of 
heavy cloud, like as if it were the drop-scene 
in a gigantic theatre when the lights are 
low, we looked upon a wonderful spectacle. 
Crowds of troops with horses and banners 
and all the insignia of war began to pass 
before us in mid-heaven. Stately pageants 
of kings and nobles in all the pomp of a tri- 
umphal procession crossed in shadowy forms 
before our gaze. ‘Then came bands of natch 
girls, dressed in glittering robes, and strewing 
flowers as they danced their way across the 











sky until they disappeared ‘in the darkness. 
They were followed by a long array of ele- | 
phants, tigers, leopards, and monsters of ' 
uncouth and indescribable appearance, satyrs 





and apes, and shapeless animals of ante- | 
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diluvian origin. When they had passed 
another roll of thunder was heard, and the 
darkness gave place to the clear light of 
day. 

There were many opinions regarding the 
significance of this portent. Some were seized 
with fear, imagining them to be the signs and 
wonders which were to precede the final judg- 
ment; others tried to explain them by a refer- 
ence to natural causes ; and I remember point- 
ing out to the Misses G—— that in that very 
valley the inhabitants had seen the appear- 
ance of troops of horsemen at drill in the sky 
the autumn before Derwentwater’s rebellion, 
and that the phenomenon had been caused 
by the reflectiongin a peculiarly luminous 
state of the atmosphere, of a secret gathering 
of the insurgents in a remote and almost 
inaccessible part of the district. I comforted | 
them as well as I could by the argument that | 
the wonders we had seen were due to some | 
physical cause similarly explicable. I bade | 
them adieu at their own gate, and walked | 
briskly home towards my mother’s house, 
thinking that perhaps you might have been 
alarmed by the unusual appearances, and 
that you would want my presence to give 
you courage. I felt a good deal disturbed 
myself at what I had seen, and uncertain 
whether it was not the prelude to some 
greater events; but the sun was bright and 
the birds had resumed their song, and my 
spirits began to feel lighter as I walked up 
the little avenue of beeches that led to the 
door of our old home. 

I had just reached the spot where the 
road divides to form the large grass oval in 
front of the door, when, with a deafening 
peal of thunder, the earth became instan- 
taneously shrouded in a pall of pitchy dark- 
ness. Louder and louder rolled the thunder 
until the earth shuddered beneath its rever- 
berations, and everything upon its surface 
was prostrated by the crashes. But loud as 
was the noise of the thunder, it was drowned 
by the terrible music that sounded an alarum 
from the centre of the firmament, which 
seemed to be re-echoed with double volume 
from every corner of the created universe. 
At each blare of the trumpet the earth shook 
as with an earthquake, and its notes pierced 
to the inmost hearts of every living man that 
was upon the earth. A stillness succeeded, 
which was even more dreadful than these 
convulsions of Nature in her last agony, and 
which, though its existence was for less than 
a moment, seemed to me to extend over 
ages. Strains of song then began to swell 








over the air, soft and solemn at first, and 
ending in a loud burst of triumphal exulta- 
tion. 

Then amid the thick darkness there ap- 
peared a small bright beam, from which 
lightnings flashed out all round over the 
whole face of the heavens. Wider and wider 
spread the light, and more dazzling grew its 
brilliancy, until it filled the whole universe 
with a brightness surpassing that of noon- 
day ; and I could see that it proceeded from 
the wings and bodies of countless myriads of 
angels, whose ranks spread out into wider 
and yet wider circles, as they drew closer 
to earth, And as I lay there grovelling on 
the ground, from each one of the innumerable 
host a ray of light seemed to be darted upon 
myself, showing me the ghastly hideousness 
of my whole nature and all the vile misdeeds 
of my wicked life. What follows I hardly 
dare to describe. I was in the immediate 
presence of the Blessed Trinity, a writhing, 
guilty worm, deserving and awaiting punish- 
ment. I looked upon the pitying yet stern 


‘face of the Son—a face majestic, beautiful, 


and love-inspiring beyond human conception. 
His eyes were full of tender compassion, as 
in Guido’s picture of the thorn-crowned head, 
but the lips were closed, so that no word of 
mercy might fall from them upon a sinner so 
undeserving as myself. The arm of Divine 
vengeance was raised ; and, as I held up my 
hands in mute supplication and raised my 
eyes to the ineffably sweet face of the Saviour, 
I felt the fire of God’s fury rained upon my 
hands and wrists, and I fell forward to the 
earth senseless. 

I was in my quarters at B , and the 
lamp was still burning brightly on my dressing- 
table, when I came to myself. Had I been 
dreaming? Undoubtedly. But I felt that it 
was no ordinary dream, and I sprang from 
my bed, and knelt down and prayed that I 
might not look upon it as an idle vision, and 
that I might never again have cause to look 
upon the sad, sweet face of Christ in despair. 
What the change was which this vision pro- 
duced upon my life you know; and though 
it was years before I reaped the full fruits of 
my past follies, I was marvellously assisted 
by God’s good providence, which never fails 
those who truly trust in it. And I have never 
since closed my eyes without seeing the beau- 
tiful face of the Son of man in my mental 
vision ; and I can now look forward with 
faith that through His mercy I shall one day 
behold a vision of Him in all his loveliness, 
that will never fade from my sight. 
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LAZARUS. 


Thoughts on John xi.—Historical and Edeal. 
By THE Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, D.D. 


II. 


_—— Gospel of John is pre-eminently the | One, I Am the root and offspring of David, 
gospel of the Son of God. His great | and the bright and morning star. In both 
theme is, we now behold the glory of the Only- | books Jesus pre-eminently manifests Himself. 
begotten. His testimony is of the Word, that | All the exhortations and promises given to 
eternal life which was with the Father and in | the seven Churches are based upon the dis- 
the fulness of time was made manifest. He | closures of Himse/f which open each epistle. 
has one central idea, Jesus is the Son of God ; | The Gospel and the book of Revelation are 
He has but one practical purpose, that we | written by the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
may believe in Jesus, and believing have life | who beheld the glory of tae Only-begotten. 
through His name. Only believing, we see | The beloved disciple, dwelling constantly on 
the glory of God—in thus believing, we have | the person of Christ, connects all the gifts of 
resurrection-life. | the Lord with the Lord Himself. We may 
| This leading idea, Jesus is the Son of God, | speak of the light which is kindled in the 
| 1s in every chapter. It appears in the selec- | heart, of the spiritual nourishment imparted, 
| tion and arrangement of events and dis-| of the new life which Divine grace creates. 
courses ; it produces (not in a self-conscious | But the Apostle John, in the Gospel and 
and artistic manner, but by an organic vital | Epistles and Revelation, rather speaks of 
necessity) a unity and rhythmic flow which | Jesus as the light, the bread, the life. Hav- 
we do not notice in the other Gospels. Even ing Him we have all. . Because He lives, we 
when he narrates incidents described by the | live also. He is the fountain. And this 
synoptical Gospels, it is, as it were, from a eternal life, which is manifested in Him—this 
higher point of view, with a more intense and _| everlasting and glorious life which we already 
concentrated light. The point of view is possess—it is the life purchased with His 
from the mountain top ; the Word made flesh, blood and born out of death. So Jesus, in 
the life and glory manifested. The other the first chapter of the book of Revelation 
evangelists lead you gradually higher and says of Himself, “I Am the first and the last: 
higher, leaving you to add impression to im- J was dead, and behold I live for evermore.” 
pression, to draw yourself the sum and aggre- §_ How integral a section of the Gospel, how 
gate of their narratives. The evangelist John | organic a part, is the eleventh chapter. 
begins with the end, or with the true beginning, | Jesus is there manifested as the Resurrection 
the Word was God; Jesus is the Son ; life and| and the Life. The whole purpose of the 
light and fulness are in Him ; this characterizes | miracle was this manifestation of the glory of 
his Gospel throughout. The ancient Church} God. Christ’s affection and sympathy are 
called it the “spiritual Gospel.” And it can| most real and important elements, yet the 
only be discerned by the spiritual man. Our | manifestation of this love does not furnish the 
| veneration for the other three Gospels is in no- | motive and aim of the miracle. This appears 
wise affected by this pre-eminence of John ;| clearly by comparing it with the other two 
they without him, and he without them, would | miracles. In answer to the request of faith, 
not be complete. Are all members the same | Jesus went with Jairus to heal his daughter ; | 
member ? and when the message came that it was too 

In no Gospel have we so many declarations | late Jesus showed that even death could not 
of Jesus as to His own person. The mys-| come between faith and the Lord’s power 
terious I Am sounds forth continually from | and love. When He saw the widow bereft 
His majestic yet gentle lips, I Am the bread | of her only son, the filial affection of Jesus, 
of life, I Am the hght of the world, I Am who | the anticipation of His mother’s future grief 
spoke from the beginning, I Am the door, I | and loneliness, overflowed in the words of 
Am the Son of God, I Am the way, the truth, | tenderness and power, “ Weep not.” But in 
|, and the life, I Am the true vine, I Am the| the case of Lazarus we see a deeper, a more 
|| Resurrection and the Life. The same pecu-| comprehensive aim. It was to manifest 
|| liarity meets us in the Apocalypse. I Am| Himself as the fountain of resurrection-life— 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the|as the present and living source of light, 
ending, I Am the first and the last—the living | which no darkness could conquer; of life, 
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which death could never hold ; of joy and Jesus did. It is eminently a symbolical 
strength, overruling all earthly sorrow and | miracle. Jesus showed forth His glory. He 
sickness. And yet this miracle, although so | is the Bridegroom of the Church; He con- 
pre-eminently a manifestation of Divine glory, | verts water into wine, so that our earthly 
has a more profound and tender human ele- | life becomes spiritual and eternal. And as 
ment than the two previous miracles. So| every symbol viewed with regard to the 
characteristic is it of John’s Gospel, that the | future is a type, the millennial glory is indi- 
disciple, who soars like an eagle into the | cated here, when Jesus shall drink anew with 
eternal heights, felt most deeply the warmth | His disciples in the kingdom of the Father. 
of that loving bosom, on which he was wont; The second miracle is of a different class, 
to lean. The relation subsisting between | illustrating the potver of Jesus over disease, 
the Lord and the family of Bethany was the and with this special feature, that without 
relation of friendship. He was not merely seeing or touching the sick one, simply by 
the prophet, the Divine teacher, the majestic | His will, the disease is conquered. 

Messiah, but He was the Friend. Individually | The third miracle is the case of the im- 
He loved Lazarus, and Mary and Martha. | potent man at the pool of Bethesda. Here 
And knowing their characters intimately, and | again we see the glory of Jesus, as the Son of 
loving each, the sympathies of our Lord| God. He is the true Sabbath, who brings 
were far more deeply moved, and the con- rest to us, because co-equal with the Father 








necting links between Him and the mourners 
much more numerous and much more tender, 
than in any other instance of miracle. So 
we see here more fully into the human heart 
as well as the Divine glory of our adorable 
and beloved Emmanuel. 

God had chosen John thus to behold the 
glory of His Son, and fitted him more than 
any other disciple to write this chapter. But 
several minor observations still further throw 
light on the circumstance that John records 
this great event. 

It is a loved habit of John to single out 


incidents in the life of Christ in which the | 


glory of Christ the Son of God is revealed, 
and to describe them with great fulness and 
accuracy. He records specially the werds 
of the Word. He alone gives us an account 


of the Lord’s interview with Nicodemus and | 


with the woman of Samaria. The miracles 
which John relates are selected not merely 
to supplement the other Gospels, but because 
they contain special teaching as to the person 
and glory of Jesus; because they harmonize 
with the whole scope of his Gospel, illustrat- 
ing and embodying the central truth com- 
mitted to his ministry. 

John narrates seven miracles.* Only 


| He worketh with Him and quickeneth whom 
He will. He is the Redeemer and restorer, 
for what the law, given through the ministra- 
tion of angels, could not do, because it was 
weak through the flesh, Jesus in His power 
and grace bestows ; the law cannot give life 
to the transgressor and strengthless ; Jesus 
came to rescue and to quicken; of Him the 
Scriptures and especially Moses testify, that 
life is in Him for every one that believeth 
(Ch. v.). 

The fourth and fifth miracles show to us 
that Jesus is the Bread of Life, supplying all 
our wants, and converting the wilderness into 
a garden, and that Jesus is the shelter and 
deliverance in the midst of all the perils of 
this tempestuous ocean-life. 

In the miracle (cf. John vi.) Jesus is not 
| the anti-type of Moses, for Moses did not 
| give the manna to the fathers in the wilder- 
| ness. Jesus is the manifestation of the Father ; 
| He is the Lord, the Divine messenger, and ; 
| He is the true Bread of Life, because He is 
| the living bread; bread for us, because He 
| gives Himself for us. 
| Jesus walking on the sea and bringing 
| peace and safe landing to the alarmed dis- 
ciples, and this simply by His self-manifesta- 








seven, but he himself tells us that there are tion, “It is I,” is a symbol of the constant, 
many other things which Jesus did which | as well as the ultimate, appearing of our 
are not written in his book, and throughout | Lord, interceding on the Mount, and yet 
his Gospel there are references to the many | always approaching His disciples; who will 
signs and works which Jesus did in the sight | at last come again and bring us “imme- 
of all the world. The first miracle is at | diately” into the desired haven. 
Cana, John, who is very accurate and ob-| The sixth narrative of the healing of the 
servant, states it is the first miracle which | man who was born blind, possesses the same 
characteristics which we have met in the pre- 
Gospel narrates only one specimen of each of the chief kinds ceding miracles. John has selected striking 
Sacceee” Sae meshes sorgy teee Ose cayets bare ane | ene ee Se WE Divine DOW Se 
accidental.”—Ewatp, Leben Fesu. ay a" | he brings before us one who had been sick 








* “Tt may be noticed that John throughout his whole 
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and helpless for thirty and eight years; a 
blind man who had been blind from his 
birth ; Lazarus, whose body had been in the 
grave four days. ‘Jesus is the Light of the 
World—this is the truth brought before us in 
the sixth miracle; Light, which came into 
the world for judgment, that they which see 
not might see, and that they which see might 
be made blind. In this chapter we notice 
also the minuteness and accuracy of a most 
observant and conscientious eye-witness. The 
cross questions of the examining commission, 
full of subtilty, overbearing officialism, and 
obdurate unbelief, and the simple, pointed, 
and direct answers of the blind man, have a 
reality and naturalness which appeal to every 
reader. 

Ere we pass to the seventh miracle we 
would remind the reader of the common 
ground occupied by the evangelist John and 
the synoptical Gospels. Both record the power 
of Jesus over nature, over disease, over death. 
In both the synoptics, and in the Gospel of 
John, great importance is attached to the 
miracles as facts ; John more especially tes- 
tifies that Jesus did mighty works, that the 
people saw them, and that these miracles 
rendered the unbelieving Jews without excuse. 
It is, therefore, quite untenable that the mira- 
cles recorded in John are merely, or chiefly, 
allegorical representations of spiritual truths. 
Both the synoptics and the evangelist John 
connect the miracles or the manifestations of 
Divine salvation-power with faith, as the 
receptive organ. His disciples believed in 
Him as the result of the first miracle at Cana ; 
the blind man believed in Jesus, and wor- 
shipped Him as the Son of God. Thus, 
what is peculiar to the Gospel of John—the 
central and constant illustration of the glory 
of Jesus Himself, the teaching and unfolding 
of His person in connection with the miracle, 
and the relation of these self-manifestations 
to. the opposition and hatred of Israel (espe- 
cially of Judea)—is in perfect harmony with 
the other Gospel records. 

The seventh and last miracle in the Gospel 
of John is the raising of Lazarus.* Here we 
behold Jesus as the Resurrection and the 





* “Tt is unmistakable{that John narrates this event with a 
quite peculiar sympathy and vividness, and in such a manner 
that he starts with the same comprehensive view of Christ’s 
earthly history and works, which is the animating spirit 
and motive power of his whole Gospel. As he loves to testify 
of Christ everywhere,as the true life and light, so the raising 
of the dead appears to him to transfigure this great truth, 
since the eternal life which is in Him must reach into this 
earthly existence.” —Ewatp, Leben Fesu, 403. 





Life. We see here an anticipation of the 
Lord’s resurrection glory, a picture and pro- 
phecy of His second advent and of the re- 
surrection of the just. We hear in the words, 
‘‘ Lazarus, come forth,” the voice of the 
exalted Redeemer, as the evangelist heard it 
afterwards, when the Lord said unto him, 
“‘T am alive for evermore, and have the 
keys of hell and of death.” As we read this 
chapter we feel that the beloved disciple 
exulted in the thought that so soon before 
the rejection and the crucifixion of the 
Messiah, Jesus manifested Himself as Je- 
hovah, the ever blessed Lifegiver, and as 
the Life itself. The power of sin and Satan 
is conquered, and this according to Divine 
righteousness and holiness, in love and 
mercy. God is glorified. The very scene 
of death and corruption becomes the hal- 
lowed spot where faith sees the glory of 
God. Upon this solid foundation rests the 
perfect sympathy of Jesus with His suffering 
and afflicted people. Let us, therefore, in 
meditating on this chapter, never lose sight 
of the one leading thought, the one great 
fundamental object and purpose, the one re- 
ceptive organ, with which we can grasp and 
lay hold of the unspeakable gift. The Centre 
is Jesus the Son of God, who came and died 
and rose again to be the Resurrection and 
the Life. The purpose is that we should see 
the glory of God in beholding the Son of 
God glorified in the raising of Lazarus. 
The channel or receptive organ is faith ; 
not feeling, not reason, not imagination, but 
the heart believing the Divine Saviour. In 
this narrative we may admire as it were 
flowers of the earthly valley, and feel the 
pathetic and thrilling power of human sorrow 
and affliction; we may go higher and dwe!l 
on the wonderful brotherly sympathy of 
Jesus and His marvellous power, and even 
then separate the affection of Jesus from the 
high and glorious object of His self-mani- 
festation. This will only confuse our vision 
and leave us without comfort, when God 
alone can give consolation. 

Our Lord Himself has given us the key to 
unlock the golden casket in which the most 
precious gem is enshrined ; and the reason 
why the Jews, though eye-witnesses, only 
beheld a marvel while Mary and Martha 
beheld the glory of God, is because faith, 
sorrowfully and darkly at first, joyously and 


triumphantly at last, went forth towards the 
' Son of God, Jesus the Lord, 
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SINCE 1800—IN JAMAICA. 
By EDWARD B. UNDERHILL, LL.D. 


ISSIONARY work in Jamaica, the 
largest of the West India Islands be- 
longing to England, was commenced by the 
Moravian Church in October, 1754. A Mr. 
Caries, with two other brethren as his assist- 
ants, was sent in compliance with the request 
of some gentlemen possessing considerable 
estates in the island.* Partly from the in- 
difference of the slaves, partly from the 
exceeding caution of the missionaries lest 
the planters should take offence at their exer- 
tions, the mission did not obtain any great 
success until the Act of Emancipation in 1834 
set all classes free to act. The Moravian 
community fully shared in the spiritual 
prosperity of the following years. The num- 
ber of missionaries was increased, schools 
were multiplied, chapels were erected, and 
new stations were formed. About twelve 
thousand persons are now attached to these 
societies, and depend on the Christian in- 
structions of the missionaries for their know- 
ledge of the word of God. The missionaries 
are chiefly drawn from the Moravian com- 
munity in Germany, and only very few of the 
negro converts exercise the ministerial office. 
The Wesleyans constitute a very numerous 
body in Jamaica. Dr. Coke was the first 
preacher who visited the island. He arrived 
there in 1789, and receiving from many of 
the inhabitants of Kingston a warm recep- 
tion, he was induced to regard the island as 
a most favourable field for missionary labours. 
The first missionary appointed, a Mr. Ham- 
mett, met, however, with great opposition. 
His chapel was beset with white people, who 
attacked the coloured hearers with abusive 
language and assailed them with stones. 
Other assaults followed ; prosecutions of the 
wrong-doers were commenced, but the grand 
jury rejected the charges, and certified that 
both the missionary and his chapel ought to 
be indicted as nuisances.+ 
By degrees, however, through the perseve- 
rance and diligent labour of the missionaries, 
the word of God grew and prevailed. In the 
trials, persecutions, perils, and conflicts of 
subsequent years, the Wesleyans bore their 
full share, and at the present time they con- 
stitute nearly, if not quite, the largest body of 
Christian churches in the island. Their cha- 
pels, some eighty in number, and capable of 
seating about forty-five thousand persons, are 





* Brown’s “ Hist. of Missions,” i. 257. 
+ Brown’s “‘ History,” i. 463. 





found in every parish, while their communi- 
cants number about seventeen thousand. 
Our space will not allow us to describe the 
labours of other Christian Churches, as our 
theme relates to the Baptist mission in par- 
ticular. But it must be mentioned that 
the Independents, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the United Methodist Free Church, 
the Scotch Church, and lastly the Episcopal 
Church—lately disestablished—have all their 
representatives in the island, and are work- 
ing together in harmony and Christian peace 
for the promotion of the kingdom of God. 
The Baptist Missionary Society com- 
menced its labours among the slave popu- 
lation of Jamaica in December, 1813, when 
the Rev. John Rowe sailed for the island. 
He was not, however, the first Baptist 
preacher there. George Lisle, a black man, 
preceded him. He had been a slave in 
the service of a British officer, who, at his 
death, soon after the close of the American 
war of independence, set free his slaves. 
For awhile he was pastor of a. coloured 
church in Georgia, United States, supporting 
himself as a carrier. Hearing of the desti- 
tute condition of the bondsmen of Jamaica, 
he removed thither with three or four others, 
who, like himself, having felt the power of 
the word of life to soften the sorrows of their 
bondage, desired to convey to the Jamaica 
slave the consolations which had been their 
solace. He arrived a few years before Dr. 
Coke, and preached his first sermon to a 
large audience on the racecourse of Kings- 
ton. For a time he occupied a hired room, 
until a temporary shed was erected, which 
was soon displaced by a brick chapel, at a 
cost of £900. Many wealthy persons con- 
tributed to the erection of this building, 
among them the historian of Jamaica, Bryan 
Edwards. At a later period this structure 
gave way to a larger and more commodious 
chapel, which continues to this day to be 
occupied by a congregation of native Baptists, 
enjoying the instructions of a succession of 
native pastors from the time of its founder. 
Mr. Lisle did not escape persecution. He was 
accused of sedition, and was treated with great 
severity in prison, being loaded with irons 
and set in the stocks. His imperfect under- 
standing of divine truth, paved the way for 
the introduction among his followers of many 
superstitious practices, which for many years 
continued to characterize the communities 
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that originated in his labours, but which later 
years have largely removed. 

Among Mr. Lisle’s converts was Moses 
Baker, a native of one of the Windward 
Islands. His occupation was that of a 
barber. He had acquired the ability to 
read, and on the purchase by a Mr. Winn 
of several slaves who were members of Lisle’s 
church, Baker was invited to become their 
teacher. Mr. Winn’s estate lay in the 
parish of St. James. Here for several years 
Baker taught the truths of the gospel to the 
slaves of that and the neighbouring estates, 
till the advance of years made him solicitous 
to provide another preacher for his people. 
He opened a correspondence with the Rev. 
Dr. Ryland of Bristol, whose thoughts had 
already been turned to the condition of the 
slave population of the West Indies, from 
his and his father’s connection with the 
movement to destroy the slave trade, then 


being vigorously prosecuted by Mr. Wilber- | 


force, Granville Sharpe, Zachary Macaulay, 


and other noble-minded philanthropists of | 


that day. The communication from Baker 
opened the way for the fulfilment of a desire 
which had obtained the sanction of these 
great men. 

Mr. Rowe, a member of the church in 


Yeovil, and a student under Dr. Ryland | 


in the Bristol Academy in Bristol, offered 
himself for the work. He was held in high 
esteem by his tutors and fellow-students, 
and furnished with the requisite instructions 
by the committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, he proceeded to Jamaica, where 
he landed on the 23rd of February, 1814. 
Impartial writers of that day describe the 
moral condition of the population, both 
white and black, as truly appalling. Thus, 
says one, the whites “were addicted to 
the most shameless and notorious profli- 
gacy.” Many were infidel sensualists. Of 
the negroes he writes: “Their passions and 
affections not being under the control of 
reason or religion, sometimes break out with 
frightful violence ; rage, revenge, grief, and 
jealousy, have often been productive of 
horrible catastrophes.” Hence came treat- 
ment of the greatest severity, and to keep 
the slaves in subjection the most frightful 
cruelties were resorted to. Here and there 
a planter was found to treat his slaves with 
leniency and kindness; but these were ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. On his arrival, 
Mr. Rowe found that for six years the voice 
of Moses Baker had been silenced by a law 
forbidding any preaching to the slaves, so 


that his congregation had fallen into great | 


disorder. No regular church government 
had been maintained, nor had the Lord’s 
Supper been observed for more than two 
years. Opposed by the magistracy, Mr. 
Rowe’s labours were confined to private 
efforts and to a small school, which he com- 
menced partly with the hope of aiding the 
society in his support. Deatli suddenly 
|arrested his progress on the 7th of June, 
1816, just as his consistent conduct and 
prudent action were about to be rewarded, 
by the legal permission which he required 
openly to preach to the slaves. 

Space will not allow us to designate one 
by one the noble band of men who now 
rapidly followed in the wake of this devoted 
pioneer. James Coultart, the founder of 
the church in Kingston, went out in 1817. 
Joshua Tinson, the first tutor of the Calabar 
Theological Institution, sailed for Jamaica in 
1822. In 1823, James Phillippo went from 
East Dereham in Norfolk, and established 
the church in Spanish Town. He still lives, 
after a pastorate of fifty-four years, to bear 
| witness to the great things which God has 
| wrought during his long and useful life in 
| Jamaica. In the same year Thomas Burchell 
| entered the field, and in the following year 
| his great coadjutor in the advocacy of free- 
dom for the slave, William Knibb, suc- 
| ceeded to his brother’s charge, only too 
early removed from this scene of conflict 
and toil. Then come the names of Burton, 
Baylis, Mann, Nicholls, Gardner, and others 
who now rest from their labours, having borne 
persecutions and imprisonment for the sake 
of Christ. There still remain of those days 
of struggle the venerable Walter Dendy, 
John Clarke of Jericho, Edward Hewett, 
John Henderson, and John Clarke of Brown’s 
Town. These and numerous other godly 
men gave an impetus to the work among the 
slaves, which led to an outbreak of detesta- 
tion and wrath on the part of the slave- 
owners. It then became obvious that slavery 
and Christianity could not exist side by side. 
The deadly struggle began which was finally 
consummated by the emancipation of all the 
slaves in the possession of Great Britain. It 
was a time of terrible anxiety when in 4832 
the long-suffering people, persuaded that 
their freedom was wilfully kept from them 
by their owners, broke out in insurrection. 
We cannot here repeat the story of their 
wrongs, their cruel imprisonménts, their bodily 
tortures, their unjust executions. If freedom 
soon came, through the righteous indignation 








by the grand eloquence of William Knibb, 


of Britain’s people and parliament, inspired . 
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and by the more quiet but not less forcible 
illustrations of the horrors of slavery of Tho- 
mas Burchell, it was purchased by many a 
bloody sacrifice. Even the missionaries did 
not wholly escape. Several were arrested and 
thrown into prison, charged with sedition and 
inciting the slaves to rebellion. False wit- 
nesses were suborned to swear away the lives 
of Knibb and Burchell ; and only by a won- 
drous intervention of the providence of God 
did they and their fellow-sufferers escape with 
their lives. The hot hatred of the slaveowners 
was vented on chapel buildings. Some were 
consumed by fire, and others wrecked by 
violence. The chapels thus destroyed were 
valued at £12,390. Their replacement was 
afterwards accomplished by a grant from the 
British Government of £11,705, to which 
the sum of £14,000 was added by the 
British public. 

Parliament in its wisdom decreed that the 
slaves should pass through an apprenticeship 
of seven years. It was hoped that the 
planters would avail themselves of this 
period, both to make such arrangements for 
the management of their estates as the 
changed circumstances of their labourers 
would require, and by a well-devised system 
of education to prepare the slaves for the free- 
dom which was decreed. The nation gene- 
rously gave £20,000,000 to facilitate these 
changes, and to compensate the planters of the 
West Indies for the forcible emancipation of 
the slaves, of which sum about 413,000,000 
was the share of Jamaica. It was a vain hope. 
The wrongs and sufferings of the apprentices 
were greater than before. “ Every vestige 
of their legal rights,” says Dr. Cox, “ was 
trampled under foot ; the planters possessed 
the most absolute control. Every complaint 
against the greatest injustice and cruelty was 
silenced, since the poor negroes knew too 
well that the magistrates would protect not 
them but their oppressors.” Again was the 
indignation of the people of England aroused, 
and it was decreed by Parliament that on 
the rst August, 1838, the deliverance should 
be complete ; and slavery was then abolished 
for ever in the dominions of the sovereign of 
the British empire. To use the words of Mr. 
Knibb, “On that day, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest’ was inscribed upon the British flag.” 

The sorrows of slavery, followed by the gift 
of freedom, exercised a vast influence over 
the religious feelings of the people. They 


crowded the chapels of all denominations. 
With joyful liberality they devoted their first 
earnings to the erection of places of worship, 
and to supply the necessary provision for 





their spiritual instruction. In 1843 the Bap- 
tist churches relinquished their pecuniary de- 
pendence on the Missionary Society; and 
from that day to this, with various fortunes 
and amid many trials, they have nobly main- 
tained the independence they claimed. 

Nor were the necessities of the future left 
uncared for. It was soon evident, from the 
rapid multiplication of the churches, that a 
supply of pastors must be found in the con- 
gregations themselves—that they could not 
depend in the future on England for their 
ministry. Hence a theological institution 
was founded in 1843, with the assistance of 
the Society ; and this department. continues 
at the present time to be mutually sustained 
by the churches and the committee at home. 
It has supplied a large number of coloured 
men who have proved themselves to be able 
ministers of the gospel, and the congregations 
have flourished under their charge. The 
churches have also aided the Society with 
men and money to carry on its mission on 
the West Coast of Africa. 

Although the churches in the island have 
persistently sustained their own organizations 
for the support of the ordinances of the 
gospel among them, the Baptist churches of 
England have on various occasions of trial 
shown them the warmest sympathy. Such 
was the case when free trade diminished the 
earnings of the people and left their chapels 
in debt. They received a gift of £6,000 for 
their discharge. When the island was deso- 
lated by cholera, and again by smallpox, help 
was largely forthcoming. In the drought of 
the years 1864 and 1865 they obtained 
assistance from this country ; and especially 
in the latter year, when the disturbances 
which broke out brought about an entire 
revolution in the government of the island. 
Goaded by years of wrong from the planters 
and the local government, refused justice in 
the courts, suffering want from the decay of 
cultivation, in an evil hour a few misguided 
men resented the unjust decisions of the 
magistrates of Morant Bay. The soldiery 
was let loose upon the district ; death with- 
out judge or jury was the penalty paid by a 
large number of innocent people; a thou- 
sand houses were burnt ; the reckless flogging 
of men and women was barbarously in- 
flicted ; and a Mr. Gordon was executed on 
evidence which the Lord.Chief Justice of 
England has declared to be “ morally and 
intrinsically worthless.” 

No compensation for these horrors has 
ever been given to the sufferers, save that 
only which they enjoy through the better ad- 
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ministration that has followed on the assump- 
tion by the Crown of the direct government 
of the colony. A wise, unsectarian system 
of public education has been founded, the 
funds for which have been obtained from the 
general revenue, enhanced by the gradual 
withdrawal of the stipends of the clergy of 
the now disestablished Church of England. 
The people still suffer from some of the 
evils which were the fruit of slavery; but the 
discipline of the churches, with the ministry 


of the Word, is having its effect in the rais- | 
| denominations. 


ing of the moral tone of the community, 


and in the increasing intelligence of the 
people. There were in 1876 about one hun- 
dred and twenty Baptist churches, having 
some twenty-five thousand communicants. 
The one hundred and twelve chapels re- 
ported will seat forty-nine thousand persons. 
Connected with them are at least one hun- 
dred and twenty-one day-schools containing 
nine thousand children, while the Sunday 
scholars are said to number at least thirteen 





| thousand. And with like success it has 


pleased God to crown the labours of other 





THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHoR 


CHAPTER XLVII.—A HIRED SERVANT, 


5? was several weeks before Diana could | 
gather courage and strength sufficient to | 


revisit her old home. The shock of her 


father’s death had been too great and too | 


OF ‘‘ JESSICA’S First PRAYER,” ETC. 


order. His quick eye discerned it, as he rode 
| over the farm attached to Herford Court ; 
and inquired into the progress of the trade 
he had started by the coasting craft, which 
had succeeded so well under his own direc- 
tion. There had not been time for any 





sudden for her to rally quickly from the blow. | serious neglect or falling off; but there was 
The dreary circumstances attending it preyed | the beginning of it to be detected everywhere. 
upon her spirits ; and Justin, who was com-| It annoyed Justin, as it annoys every man 
pelled by the duties of his secretaryship to | whose heart is in his work, to see that on 
leave Herford for days together, would not | which he has bestowed much labour and 
listen to any project of her visiting Rillage | thought falling into decay and ruin. Now 
Grange, and his brother Richard, until she | that Richard was absolutely disabled, though 
had ‘recovered in &@ measure her natural | he could not ruin himself and his estate by 





balance. 

Justin was fully awake to the difficulties of | 
his own and his brother’s position, with re- | 
gard to each other, and to the estate. There | 
was no hope of even a partial recovery for | 
Richard from the fatal injury to the spine, | 
which reduced him to the state of a helpless 
and bedridden cripple. 
might linger on in this condition would be | 
due to the manner in which he bore his ter- 
rible doom, and to the faithfulness of his | 
nurse and attendants. Yethe was the owner | 
of Herford, and had a clear right to dispose | 
of it as he chose. No doubt, at present, he 
fully intended to bequeath it to Justin ; but | 
there was nothing to prevent him, in the | 
future, from leaving it to any stranger who | 


might seek to gain an undue influence over | 


his weakened brain. Richard must fall more 
and more under the impulses of mere caprice 
and whim ; and as his mind grew feebler his | 
passions would grow stronger. ‘There must | 
be to the end an utter uncertainty of suc- | 
ceeding to his possessions. 

Yet the estate needed a master. Already, | 
during the twelve months since Justin had 
given it up, affairs had fallen into some dis- | 


How many years he | 


| reckless extravagances, neither could he look 
after his own affairs at all. Henceforth he 
must see only through the eyes of another 
man, issue his orders through another man’s 
mouth, and leave every thing i in another man’s 
| hands. 

Justin’s love for Herford was too deeply 
rooted ever tobe altogether eradicated. He 
had entered heartily into his new work, and 
| enjoyed it with the vigour and healthy enjoy- 
ment of a man who feels that he is living a 
‘conscientious and useful life. But in Her- 
ford, he felt that the prosperity and peace of 
| the whole place was in a great measure due 
to himself, and dependent upon him. His 
| friendship for many of the homely fishermen 
was as true a friendship as can exist between 
man and man. It had been very pleasant to 
him to dwell among them, as he had done, 
| in an almost patriarchal fashion ; their head 
and leader; the chieftain whom they were 
all willing ‘to follow loyally. There were 
many life-long ties uniting them to him, and ' 
him to them. It had been a grievous thing 
to him to leave them to Richard; it was | 
| hardly less grievous to think of them being 

left to the direction of a hireling. ' 
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Slowly the project formed itself in his mind 
to come back to Herford as Richard’s bailiff. 
This meant to be a servant where he had been 
master ; a servant to an imperious and capri- 
cious employer. He would not be Herford 
of Herford. Richard had resented his change 
of name, and refused to call him by the 
family surname; and though he had retained 
it as being better known by it than by his old 
name, it was possible that Richard would per- 
sist in calling him by the latter. Continual 
vexations and mortifications would beset him. 
There would be nothing to gain for himself; 
but very much for Richard, for Herford, and 
for the people who had been his care during 
sO many years. 

His post in London could be filled up 
immediately by scores of men as well qualified 
for its duties as himself. But who else could 
fill this post as-he could? His love for Her- 
ford and his regard for its interests had 
pleaded strongly on the wrong side, in those 
sharp and bitter conflicts which had preceded 
his resignation of the estate to his half-brother. 
All the weight these considerations had had 
then, ought to influence him now. If he 
could serve God and man better at Herford 
than elsewhere, it was his duty to trample 
under foot any mere dread of encountering 
vexations and mortifications. Was he not 
called upon to “ consider Him who endured 
such contradictions of sinners against Him- 
self,” and not to be weary and faint in his 
mind? “It is enough for the disciple that he 
be as the master, and the servant, as his lord.” 

There was the Rillage estate too; the 
lands belonging to Diana’s brother, lying side 
by side with the Herford estate. Captain 
Lynn, the heir, could not live upon it, and 
he was already seeking an agent to take it 
into his hands. Justin had often revolved 
schemes in his mind for developing the 
natural resources of his neighbours’ lands, 
and from time to time had tried to arouse 
old Squire Lynn to some energy. It would 
not be too much to take charge of both Her- 
ford and Rillage. There would be no ma- 
gisterial duties to discharge ; and the claims 
of society upon him would be few when he 
was known to be no longer the owner but 
the bailiff of Herford. Why should he not 
be his brother’s bailiff? Every day that he 


was at Herford Court he crossed the cliffs to 
Rillage Grange, to spend some time with 
him, and strengthen and comfort him under 
the great calamity that had overwhelmed 
him. There was a pathetic helplessness 
about Richard that touched the deepest 
chord of brotherhood in Justin’s nature. 





He thought of his mother, too, querulous 
and unhappy, for whom he still cherished 
half-pitiful, half-chivalrous affection. How 
was he to leave these two utterly dependent, 
utterly miserable beings to the care of mere 
hirelings ? 

Here, more than anywhere else, he could 
follow closely the footsteps of his Lord. 
There was no reputation to be gained, 
neither dignity nor glory. Ambition must 
fade away out of his path. If he was to save 
others he could not save himself. 

He had fully, though gradually, made up 
his mind what he would do, before Diana 
found courage enough to venture upon going 
to see Richard in her old home. Her 
brother, Captain Lynn, the poor heir of the 
impoverished estate, was with her, as well as 
Justin, and the three stood looking down 
upon Rillage Grange from the steep brow of 
the hill immediately above it. It lay directly 
below them in the bright sunshine. The 
decaying roof was picturesque with its tufts 
of yellow house-leek and stone-crop growing 
luxuriantly upon it, and the tangled garden 
looked green and wild. But none the less 
the light shone pitilessly on ruin and decay. 
Diana gazed down upon it with bitter sorrow. 
It had never seemed so dreary and desolate 
before, and the sight of it after a few months 
of absence struck her with sudden force. 
Yet it was her home, and it was dear to her. 
Her brother, who stood beside her, was 
looking down on his inheritance with a 
gloomy and embittered expression. 

“Tt was a pretty place once, and now it’s 
hardly worth an old song,” said Captain 
Lynn ; “ yet after all it’s mine. The poor old 
place has belonged to us for centuries almost, 
and I should not like to lose it. What am I 
to do with it, Herford ?” 

“Tt will be years before you can come to 
it,” answered Justin, “you must nurse your 
estate for your son. Put it into tolerable 
repair, and let it on a long lease, that will 
make it worth while for your tenants to spend 
money on it,” 

“Tenants! where shall I find a tenant?” 
asked Captain Lynn; “a _ tumble-down, 
dilapidated, old place! And who would bury 
themselves alive here ?” 

“T can offer you a tenant as soon as 
Richard can be taken home,” answered 
Justin. “ Would you take Djana and me?” 

“ Diana and you!” Captain Lynn repeated. 

“ Yes,” said Justin, “ we have been talking 
over matters, and Diana and I cannot see 
anything better to be done than for me to 
become bailiff for both your ‘estate and 
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Richard’s. You are looking out for an | 
agent, but you really need a farming-bailiff ; 
and I am better qualified than any one else. | 
The lands on both of them are as well 
known to me as Diana’s face is, and I know 
how to make the best of them. If you 
accept my offer we will settle down here as 
soon as Richard returns to Herford. You 
can make yourself happy here, Diana?” 

“Anywhere with you,” she answered, 
looking up to him through her tears. 

“ But, good heavens!” exclaimed Captain 
Lynn, “ you a bailiff, Herford !” 

““T must be that or a secretary,” said 
Justin, smiling. “I can be my own master no 
longer, with my living to get. I can be any- 
thing—anywhere—God with me.” 

“Tt would be first-rate for me,” resumed | 
Captain Lynn, after a short silence, “and 
for Dick Herford. We shall be too selfish 
to say No to it. Diana would be at home 
again, too, and of course no one would look 
upon you as a mere bailiff, you know. The 
estate is certain to come to you sooner or 
later; and it will be all the better for you in | 
the long run. Dick Herford would be a | 
rascally scoundrel if he left it away from you. 
You always had a long head, Justin.” 

A long head! Justin winced a little at 
these words, But he had not renounced his | 
ambition with any idea that the world would | 
understand and applaud the sacrifice. What | 
did it matter if the whole world thought he | 
was scheming ? God knew he would give all | 
he had to set Richard on his feet again, and | 
see him once more at the head of his own | 
house. Diana knew why he was acting as he | 
had purposed ; and surely his brother w ould | 
know! 

They went down into the valley ‘in| 
entered the dreary house. Nota sound was 
to be heard in any of its rooms, for profound 
stillness was necessary for Richard Herford. 
The farm-yard, that lay a field or two away, 
had been cleared, that no sharp or sudden 
noise should break the silence. The door 
was opened and closed again by Justin with 
great caution, and their footsteps fell softly 
on the matted floor of the passages. They 
waited for a few minutes in Diana’s sitting- 
room for Mrs. Herford to come to see them. 
She entered silently and dejectedly, and 
greeted them with tears. 

“It’s like a tomb,” she said, “ always just 
like this. We might as well be buried alive. 
Poor dear Mrs. Cunliffe came to see me 
yesterday, and Dick declared hecould hear her 
voice through three walls and up a flight of 
Stairs. He sent Leah to tell me I must not 





|me a hint of what it may be. 


| voice either. 


ask her to stay dinner ; after that long walk 


| too! She was as much disappointed as I was, 


but what could we do? She says she can 


| spare Jenny to live with me as long as I’m 


here, and Mr. Cunliffe doesn’t object to her 
coming now; but Richard says no. ‘It’s not 
fit for a young girl,’ he says; ‘it’s too gloomy.’ 
Then how can it be fit for me ?” 

No one appeared able to answer this 
question, and a short silence followed, broken 
by Mrs. Herford’s sighs. 

“Can he see no one?” asked Diana. 

“Oh yes! my brother-in-law Watson is 
with him now,” said Mrs. Herford peevishly, 
“and he’s been to see him a good deal lately— 
on business, he says; though he never gives 
His will, I 
fancy; and he might ask my opinion, I’m 
sure. If his poor father had consulted me, 
we should not have had all these troubles. 
And old Fosse has been with him. Old 
Fosse’s voice is ten times louder than Mrs. 
Cunliffe’s. He doesn’t complain of Leah’s 
It’s only one of his whims, and 
I’m to be made the slave of them,” 

“ Master Dick’s ready to see Miss Di and 
| Master Justin,” said Leah, opening the door, 


| and entering the room a step or two, in her 


|plain black dress and white cap. She 
curtsied deeply to Captain Lynn, and stood 
at the door to close it after Justin and Diana, 
as a servant would do. There was nothing 
in her manner to denote that she was the 
mistress of the house or the widow of its 
late owner. Leah was carrying out her 
resolve to be nothing more than Richard 
Herford’s servant. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—RIGHT AT LAST. 


TimE seemed to be standing still for 
Richard Herford ; he measured it no longer 
by days, and weeks, and months. It might 
have been years already since he awoke to 
consciousness to find himself a prisoner 
within the four walls of the room, which he 
was powerless to quit. He could not even 
reach the window to catch a moment's 
glimpse of the sky and cliffs. To all about 
him the calamity that had befallen him was 
yet new and recent ; to himself it felt to be 
centuries old. It had happened so long 
since that all his former life had withdrawn 
into a past, spent and ended ages ago. 
Childhood, and boyhood, and manhood 
were all blended into one distant phase of 
beauty and gladness; for he was a man no 
longer, he said to himself in bitterness. There 
was no perspective in his past life. The 
great gulf which lay between it and the 
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present set it so far apart from him that all 
its long line of years were concentrated into 
a single point. He had lived; he was living 
no longer. 

“ How long is it, Leah, how long is it?” 
he asked frequently ; and when she told him 
it was yet only so many days or weeks since 
he had set his sails to the wind and felt the 
salt spray on his face, he listened in mute 
anguish, Was it not rather centuries? 
thousands of years? There were no terms 
broad enough to express the endlessness of 
the period which separated him from the 
common months and years of common life. 
Henceforth there would be no change of 
seasons for him; nothing but the slow swing- 
ing of the hours from light to darkness, and 
from darkness to light; and even that with 
no sight of the sun by day, or of the moon 
and stars by night. 

* Justin,” he said, one morning, “ would to 
God I’d been drowned with old Lynn! It 
would have been better for us both; and 
you’d have been Herford of Herford again.” 

Herford of Herford! He could not be 
that himself; he was no man, but a mere log 
and cumberer of the ground. What was 
Herford to him? He would never more ride 
over his fields, or hoist his sails, or welcome 
his old comrades to his open house. There 
was nothing left to him but to lie as he was, 
with no gleam of pleasure, except those that 
came to him through the ministry of Justin, 
and Diana, and Pansy. Diana had not yet 
been to see him, but Pansy had insisted 
upon staying near him, ready to come to his 
side and talk as cheerily as she knew how, 
or sing to him quiet, homely country songs 
in her sweet low voice. Pansy was some- 
thing lovely and delicate to look at, and her 
gentle movements soothed him. Justin’s 
daily visits, when he was at Herford Court, 
were a break in the gloomy monotony of the 
days. How was he to tide over the days, if 
these almost endless spells of light could be 
called days, when they were gone back to 
London? 

If Justin were settled at Herford again, he 
would make sure of the friendship and con- 
stant neighbourhood of his brother. His 
mother and he could stay at Rillage Grange ; 
for what did it matter to him in what dull 
chamber his log of a body might lie? Leah 
would live with them ; for she had promised 
never to leave him. With Justin and Diana 
little more than two miles away, he could 
reckon on their frequent companionship ; 
and Pansy, little Heartsease, as he called her, 
might be with him almost constantly. How 


could he make sure of having them all about 
him ? 

Justin could not live at Herford without a 
sufficient income to keep it up; and if he 
had the income of the estate, it would be 
better for him to have the estate itself, with 
all the power and influence it carried with it. 
Richard cared for money only so far as it 
procured him personal enjoyment. There 
had always been a vein of reckless liberality 
in his temperament, which had hitherto taken 
the form of lavish expenditure, by no means 
incompatible with selfish disregard to the 
claims of others. As longas he could fritter 
away his means upon pleasure, he had found 
it impossible to spare any for other purposes. 
But his pleasures were ended for ever ; and as 
he could no longer use his money himself, 
he was willing to hand it over to others. 
He had no love of mere accumulation. 

His Uncle Watson, whom he consulted, 
assured him that he could not execute a will, 
making Justin his heir, which he would not 
have power himself to revoke, as long as he 
was of sound mind in the eye of the law. 
Richard knew that he dare not trust himself, 
and his capricious humour; and he was 
equally sure that Justin could not trust him. 
| In any hour of pique and resentment, he 
might disinherit his brother, and give over 
his old family estate to a stranger. Justin 
| had already made the name of Herford of 
| Herford better known and more honoured 
in the county than it had ever been ; and it 
was in Richard’s power to reinstate him. If 
Justin were made absolute master again, it 
would set him free to act as he chose, which 
would be impossible if he were merely his 
brother’s heir, waiting for his death. 

Richard turned the scheme over in his own 
mind, and talked of it to Leah, and old 
Fosse, cautiously at first, but with increasing 
pleasure every time he spoke of it. He 
would retain a good income for himself ; but 
the bulk of the property should be made over 
to Justin again. Mr. Watson approved of 
the plan heartily. He had always been 
proud of his nephew Justin, though Dick had 
been his favourite; and to see the former 
Herford of Herford once more, and imme- 
diately, gratified his pride. Each one of his 
three counsellors encouraged Richard in his 
design. 

Mr. Watson and he were discussing the 
preliminary arrangements when Richard was 
told that Diana had at last revisited her old 
home in order to see him. But though 
Justin and Pansy had described his condition 
to her, Diana was taken by surprise when she 
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saw the change that had passed over him. 
She was deeply agitated herself, for he was 
occupying her father’s bedroom, and was 
lying on his bed, utterly helpless, save for 
the feeble movement of the hand stretched 
out to her as she approached him. His face 
was pale and worn, but it was more like 
Justin’s than it had been before; and his 
eyes looked up earnestly to hers, with a. | 
pathetic mournfulness of appeal in them. | 
Diana bent over him, and laid her lips gently | 
upon his forehead, whilst her hand returned | 
the faint pressure of his nerveless fingers. | 

“Thank you, Diana ; God bless you!” he | 
exclaimed. He had known her and almost 
worshipped her from his boyhood, and the 
tears started into his eyesas he looked up 
into her pitying face. 

“T would do anything for you,” she said 
eagerly, ‘‘ Justin and I will do anything in 
the world. You are our brother. There is 
nothing we are not ready to give up to com- 
fort and help you.” 

“T am sure of it,” he answered. 

“Yes,” she continued, stroking back the | 
heavy hair from his hot forehead with her 
cool, caressing fingers, “I shall often be with 
you now. You shail not be left alone. Jus- 
tin and I have agreed that he shall be your 
steward and bailiff, to carry out your orders 
and attend to your interests ; and as much as 
I can, I will be your nurse. Justin is fit to be 
a king,” said Diana, glancing round proudly 
at her husband, “but he will take the place 
of a servant to you, to take care of you, and 
your estate,and your people. You will know 
now that he is a good man; that he did 
not take your place to wrong you. As soon 
as you came back, he gave up all to you of 
his own free will. My husband has always 
been a good true man.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Richard with a | 
faint smile. 

“ Diana is in a hurry to tell you our plans,” 
said Justin; “ but you can think it over, Dick. | 
Herford and Rillage will want somebody to 
take care of them, and they are no more than 
I can manage well. Between you, you can | 
pay me a fair salary, and Diana and I can | 
live here after you are gone home again. I | 
should be close to you, and should see you | 
almost every day; you would be sure of | 
having Diana and Pansy often. I think you | 
will find it very much to your interest, when 
you come to look at it quietly.” 

“Tt’s a good plan,” interposed Mr. Watson | 
abruptly and eagerly, lest Justin’s proposal | 
should turn Richard from his purpose, “ but 
Dick’s plan is ten times better. Sit down, | 














| call this living. 


my dear,” he said, placing a chair for Diana, 
sit down, and let Richard tell you what he 
has proposed to do.” 

A short silence fell upon them. Diana 
felt a little chill of disappointment, as if 
Justin’s magnanimous sacrifice of his own 
interests was being undervalued, and her 
clear dark eyes were fixed upon Richard’s 
face inquiringly. He could not keep silence 
under their grave scrutiny. 

“ How long will it be before I could be 
taken home?” he asked in the languid tones 
| of pain. 

“ Months, perhaps,” answered Justin. 

“Months?” said Richard mournfully. 
“No, never, till I am carried out dead. I 
may as well live here as anywhere else, if you 
Why should I undergo the 
agony of being moved? I’m not so fond of 
Herford that I want to die where my poor 
old father died. I should think of his curses 
more at Herford than here. No; leave me in 


| peace here; I'll never go back to Herford 
| Court.” 


“Who will live 
Justin. 

“You and Diana and your children,” re- 
plied Richard. “I’m not a dog in the 
manger, to keep what I can never enjoy. 
God knows, you are best fitted to be Herford 
of Herford, and I’m going to give it up to 
you again.” 

“No, no!” interrupted Justin. 

“Hold your tongue, Justin!” cried Mr. 
Watson ; “ Dick’s in the right. You're not 
to be the only one to do a noble thing. Go 
on, Dick, my boy. It’s a grand thing to do; 
a noble, first-rate thing. You'll think of it 
many a time after it’s done, and be glad 
and proud that you did it.” 

This little draught of praise acted as a 
stimulant to Richard’s resolution. He met 
Diana’s earnest gaze with a smile, and spoke 
| again with a stronger voice. 

“T shall be glad to think of you both 
‘living at Herford Court,” he said; “and, 
Justin, ’m about to make over almost all to 
you. They say—Leah told me, and if it’s 
not true you can say so—that the longer I 
live the weaker my brain will grow. It’s an 
| awful thing to think of. There will come a 
time when I might be foolish enough to do a 
rascally thing—such as leaving my lands 
away from you. Let me do a grand thing 
now, while I can. Perhaps God will let it 
be some atonement. It will be better for 
my soul, than if I kept all in my own 
hands.” 

“T cannot say anything now,” 


there, then?” asked 


1? 


answered 
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Justin, “ but it is a grand thing for you to do. 
Dick, my boy, I’d give worlds to have you 
my little brother again ; and see you grow up 
master of Herford. I would do more than I 
did to help you to be good and true. Would 
to God, one could recall the past !” 

‘‘Old Fosse is eager for it,” continued 
Richard, “‘ and Uncle Watson approves of it. 
What can I do with lands and money? Let 
me have you and Diana and Pansy always 
near me; it is the only comfort I can have 
now. You shall call your eldest son Richard ; 
and there will be a better Dick Herford than 
I could ever have been. You cannot say 
anything but yes to it, Justin.” 

But Justin was in no haste to bring the 
question to a conclusion. He insisted upon 
Richard taking three months longer to con- 
sider his purpose, and to take the highest 
opinion as to the possibility of his future re- 
covery. He had no desire to snatch hastily 
again the prize for which he had once for- 
feited his integrity. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—A GREY DAY. 


THERE was universal joy in Herford when 
it was announced that Justin was coming 
back to the Court as its actual owner. The 
circumstances of his reinstatement did not 
admit of any outward demonstrations of 
rejoicing ; but the congratulations offered to 
him were fervent and deep. Old Fosse was 
triumphant in his thanksgivings. Philip 
Cunliffe felt as profound a joy as any one in 
welcoming back his friend ; and Mrs. Cunliffe 
expressed her rapture of delight, in terms as 
enthusiastic as if she had not tasted a mo- 
ment’s happiness since she had lost sight of 
Justin and Pansy. It was autumn before 
Justin would finally accept the settlement 
Richard was prepared to make, and before 
he found himself once more Herford of Her- 
ford. But already he had resumed his old 
life, as if he had never quitted it. The former 
routine, full of pleasant and congenial occu- 
pation to him, had closed round him, and 
filled up his days and weeks. ‘There was 
only one change in his home ; Diana was in 
the place of his mother, at the head of his 
house. Had he, then, paid the full penalty 
for his old transgression? All the world 
was ready to forget it, and blot it out of 
remembrance, now he was back again in his 
old sphere. In a little while it would cease 
to note that Richard had been Herford of 
Herford for the space of one short year. 
Had the dead past buried its dead? 

That which hurts us most in life is, that 
there is no retracing of our steps, no calling 





— 


back of the fugitive hours ; no possibility of 


undoing that which is once done. Every 
sin has an immortal existence. Forgiven it 
may be, and forgotten for a while. But it 


can never be with us as it would have been 
had that sin never been born. It meets us 
again and again through life; whispers to us 
in quiet moments ; looks across the years to 
us with its pale sad face, and in unexpected 
ways reminds us that it is ours; it belongs 
tous. It is the lie our own lips spoke; the 
wrong our own hearts were guilty of. Eter- 
nity itself, heaven itself, cannot set straight 
that crooked line. 

Sometimes still, when Justin met his 
friend Philip Cunliffe, tranquilly and con- 
tentedly trudging on foot, in any weather, 
to some distant corner in his parish, for no 
other purpose than to visit some sick old 
woman or look after a truant child, it filled his 
mind with thoughts as to how it would have 
been with himself had he remained the vicar 
of Herford,and continued to dwell in the little 
vicarage, with Pansy growing up beside him. 
If he had explained the mistake that had 
been made in burning his step-father’s will, 
Richard would have come home, and entered 
at once upon his inheritance ; and he would 
have been nothing else, if he remained in 
Herford, than its poor vicar. He was the 
squire now, rightfully and securely. Had he 
given too high a price for his possessions ? 

The payment was not to be remitted, 
because he had at last retraced his steps 
into the narrow pathway of integrity. There 
was a sleeping dread in the deepest recesses 
of his heart, that he had still the heaviest 
portion of his penalty to bear. He talked, 
and looked, and acted-as a man free from 
anxiety ; yet he was conscious of a lurking 
anxiety, which he dared not face. He was 
more fully occupied than ever; but in the 
midst of all his occupations, he kept an almost 
stealthy watch over Pansy, marking every 
change in her face, and listening to every 
word she spoke. 

Justin’s love for his daughter was something 
apart from all other love. She had been 
born whilst he was still in his earliest man- 
hood; when he had no one else to love, 
after his first hasty, boyish marriage had 
proved a mistake and blunder. Her mother’s 
death had thrown the child in utter depend- 
ence upon his care; and. every stage of 
Pansy’s life stood fresh and clear in his 
memory. He could recall a hundred images 
of her to his mind. When his eyes rested 
upon her changed face, he recollected the 
rosy, merry girl, who had filled the old rooms 
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of the Court with’ innocent fun and Golic:; It was quite evident that Pansy was not 
the questioning little child, with the shrewd regaining her former bloom and strength in 
curiosity of childhood, running at his side her native air. She spent a large portion of| 
through the village street ; the small, help- her time at Rillage Grange, as if she chose 
less baby lying in his arms, or sleeping in | the stillness and the gloom there, in prefer- 
her cradle on his study hearth. She repre- | ence to her old home under its changed 
sented every phase of childhood and girlhood | aspects. Before long the walk over the cliffs 
to him; and his love for her was woven | proved too rough and fatiguing for her; and 
through and through the tissue of his life. Justin was obliged to drive her round by the 














‘oad, and Leave her inks his shite when the weather | 
was unsettled. He began to miss her from his home 
often enough to feel what a blank would be there, it | 
she were gone never to return. It was plain that | 
it was no longer home-sickness that preyed upon | 
her. 

Mrs. Cunliffe had at last found a suitable situa- 


| 
ge Ree te ee Be oS tion for Jenny, as governess in Sir Robert Fortescue’s 
| 


7 
; 
f 


—— family ; and she was never weary of retailing any 
| little piece of news which came to her in “Jenny tells me quite a secret,” said 
| Jenny’s letters. Pansy, who had no other Mrs. Cunliffe, one morning, to Diana and 
chance of hearing the Fortescues mentioned, Pansy ; “it is a secret at present, but of course 
sometimes listened with eager intentness, and | it will not be so very long ; so I shall betray 
sometimes fled away to the refuge of her no confidence by mentioning it to you. 
old room, empty of its poor and trifling Mr. Robert Fortescue is your cousin-german, 
treasures, which had been swept away by her I believe ; your first cousin’s son? If I am 
grandmother, as soon as she and Justin had wrong you must kindly set me right, dear 
quitted Herford Court. Mrs. Herford.” 
VII. N.s. 44 
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“You are not wrong,” answered Diana 
coldly ; “but I have never seen much of 
them.” 

“Still you are the same family,” continued 
Mrs, Cunliffe, “and they speak most kindly 
of you. Lady Fortescue asked Jenny how 
dear Pansy was the other day ; and spoke of 
having seen her in London, when she made 
her début there. Very likely you saw Mr. 
Robert Fortescue in London, Pansy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her heart beating 
fast and painfully. 

“ An exceedingly fine young man, Jenny 
says,” pursued Mrs. Cunliffe, “‘ and only four- 
and-twenty. He is about to make a most 
excellent match—quite a wealthy alliance 
with the only child of a London banker. 
All the family are exceedingly pleased ; but 
you must not mention it to any living 
creature, for fear of bringing my poor Jenny 
into trouble.” 

“T shall never speak of it,” said Pansy, 
rising abruptly from her chair. The colour 
flushed to her pale cheeks, and deepened 
into crimson as she met Diana’s eyes. She 
crossed over to the sofa on which her step- 
mother was lying, and kissed her tenderly. 

“I’m going away to old Fosse,” she 
whispered ; “don’t let Mrs. Cunliffe come 
with me.” 

** Mrs. Cunliffe will stay with me,” said 
Diana aloud; “and, Pansy, you call at the 
Vicarage, and bring Mr. Cunliffe back with 
you to dinner.” 

It was a grey day of autumn, with no break 
in the clouds, and no gleam of sunshine 
upon the sea. All the brightness seemed to 
have fled from the earth ; and the green fields 
themselves looked dark and dull. The little 
village street, and the beach, and the strip of 
sand, were gathered into the same gloom. 
It was not cold, but Pansy shivered and 
trembled as she drew her cloak round her. 
She saw old Fosse at work in his garden, but 
she hurried swiftly past. If she could but 
bear up calmly till she was out of sight of 
every one, she might give way to her sorrow 
and anguish when she was on the solitary 
rocks beneath the lighthouse. 

Her girlish face wore an air of grey de- 
spair as she sped along the rough and narrow 
track. She felt no fatigue; and the chill 
that made her shiver was not in the westerly 
wind. But as she turned the sharp corner of 
the lantern rock, beyond which she expected 
to be alone and unseen, she started to see 
the stone bench occupied by her father. 

Justin’s face was grey and sad like her 
own. He had heard that morning the news 











which he knew would pierce his daughter’s 
heart ; and he had come to this spot to think 
over how he should break it to her. They 
stood looking at one another for a minute, 
and then, with a low heart-broken cry, Pansy 
ran to him and flung herself upon his breast. 

“ Father!” she cried, “ father !” 

“‘ My darling!” he said. 

“Am I very wicked?” she sobbed. “I 
thought it would all come right somehow— 
and now it can never be right. Diana is 
very happy; she never loved any one but 
you. Why did anybody ever think I should 
be rich, and have Herford for my own? 
Father, I’ve lost everything.” 

** You have not lost me,” he answered. 

“Yes, I’ve lost you,” she said vehemently. 
“T never thought there would be any one 
before me with you; and I grew up so. Oh! 
Iam very wicked. Everything is changed or 
gone. I am living in a dream—a bad dream. 
There is Herford, and the same houses, and 
the same people ; and yet they are all altered. 
They can never, never be the same as they 
used to be. You did»not bring me up to 
bear with trouble, did you, father? And yet 
trouble will come.” 

“My darling! what can I do for you?” 
he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “ nothing ; there 
is nothing can be done. Would you be very 
sorry if I died? I should choose to die, if 
you would not grieve too much.” 

“Pansy,” he said, “it would well-nigh 
break my heart.” 

She lifted up her head, and looked at him 
with a brighter gleam in her blue eyes. She 
almost smiled as she gazed at his sorrowful 
face. 

“That comforts me,” she said, sighing ; 
“and yet I should be grieved if you were 
grieved. Father, I’ve tried to get better, and 
I cannot. I’m just like a pansy trodden 
under foot; you could never set it on its 
poor little stalk again. I thought the whole 
world was good and beautiful, and all at 
once I found out how cruel and bad it was. 
That crushed me down. I never was strong 
and brave; and when I found everybody 
was different from what I thought, it killed 
me. I’ve never been alive, as I used to be, 
since that time.” 

“ Pansy,” cried Justin, “if I lose you, my 
punishment will be more than I can bear.” 

“No, no,” said Pansy; “it’s my fault, 
father. If I only had loved God more, He 
would have given me strength ; and He will 
give you strength to bear it. You will be 
happy again without me some day. I think 
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of it sometimes, as if I shall be living then, | 
and see it. You will have other children, 
and they will love you as well as I do. You'll 
remember me, often and often, when they are 
looking up into your face, or watching for 
you coming home. They'll be merry and 
happy; but I could never be happy again. 
Oh, father! if I can, I’ll come and look at 
you when you cannot see me. And I’m not | 
going to die directly,” she said, smiling 
through her tears ; “ we can talk about it often 
before I go. Perhaps God will let me live 
until your second child is born. But I shall 
always, always be your first-born; I cannot 
lose that.” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Justin, “give 
me strength to bear it.” 

“ Amen!” said Pansy softly, and touching 
his cheek with her lips as she uttered the 
word. 

They sat together a little while longer, 
talking no more, but grasping each other's 
hand fast, and thinking of the days gone by, 
in silence. At last Justin felt her slight frame 
shivering again, and he roused himself from 
his painful reverie. The greyness of the 
day was beginning to sink into the darkness 
of night; and once more, possibly for the 
last time, he led his daughter homewards 
along the familiar pathway, and through the 
village where she had spent her happy girl- 
hood. 





CHAPTER L.—THE FULL PENALTY. 


Justin had at last been brought face to 
face with his secret dread. It had spoken | 
to him through Pansy’s own lips, sounding 
like an irrevocable doom. He could do 
nothing to avert it; for Pansy herself was 
yielding languidly to the grief that had been 
stealthily sapping her strength. The most 
skilful physicians of the county, and from 
London, were called in to prescribe for her, 
and she listened to their advice with a quiet 
and submissive smile, promising to do any- 
thing that they suggested ; but none the less 
she was fading away from day to day. 

It seemed as if she grew eager to gather 
upall the scattered interests and associations 
of her short life; for as long as she was strong 
enough she visited all the cottages and farm- 
steads about Herford, and spent her time, as 
she had been used to do, in the little village 
and on the cliffs and beach. Old Fosse spent 
long hours with her in her favourite seat 
under the lighthouse; and Justin sat beside 
them, for he could hardly bear to have Pansy 
out of his sight. 

Presently the fancy took possession of her, 








as the weather kept her more indoors, that 
she must have her old companion and play- 
fellow, Jenny Cunliffe, to stay with her, as in 
the days of old. It looked like a caprice, 
but possibly there was some lurking hope in 
her heart that at last, before she died, a short 
spell of love, of repentance and forgiveness, 
might be given to her; that Robert Fortes- 
cue might yet return, if he heard she was 
dying, for a little while to her side, and bring 
with him the brief rapture of a reconciliation. 
She could forgive him so tenderly, if he 
would only seek forgiveness! Now she was 
so near the grave, no pride or bitterness 
mingled with her girlish love for him. 

Mrs. Cunliffe demurred greatly about with- 
drawing Jenny from her situation as governess 
in Sir Robert Fortescue’s household. 

“Tt is so very excellent a position,” she 
said to Diana; “one we cannot expect 
Providence to offer to us again if we slight 
it now.” 

But Philip Cunliffe no sooner heard of 
Pansy’s wish than he started off himself, in 
his shabbiest black coat, to fetch Jenny to 
Herford. When Lady Fortescue objected 
to the inconvenience of suddenly losing her 
governess, and said she must at once fill up 
that very desirable post, he assured her that 
no consideration on earth could prevail upon 
him, or Jenny, to keep her away from her 
earliest and dearest friend. Lady Fortescue 
expressed her hope that Pansy’s illness would 


| be a short one, and promised to keep the 


situation open for a fortnight, if Jenny wished 
to return. There was no chance of her re- 
turning in a fortnight, so Jenny lost her first 
place, and on the whole was not sorry to lose 
it; though Mrs. Cunliffe did not forbear to 
bewail it in the ears of Justin and Diana, 
until she was assured that Jenny should lose 
nothing by devoting herself to Pansy. 

Jenny entered upon her new duties buoy- 
antly, and gossiped and prattled of the doings 
at Fortescue Hall, as she had been used to 
do about other subjects ever since Pansy and 
she had been children together. Pansy her- 
self could not have told whether it was more 
pain or pleasure to her to hear these details, 
But to Justin it was almost intolerable pain; 
and he wondered how Pansy could listen, 
with her faint heart-breaking smile, and ask 
Jenny more questions, in the voice that was 
growing lower and weaker every day. 

“Ts it quite settled that Richmond Fortes- 
cue is to be married soon?” she was inquir- 
ing one day, when Justin entered the room 
just as she finished her question, and Jenny 
answered it in her clear young voice. 
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“Richmond! His name is Robert, not 
Richmond, you know. He'll be Sir Robert 
when his father dies. Oh, yes! they are to 
be married before Christmas, at the latest. 
Lady Fortescue is as proud as a peacock 
about it, and she is making the grandest pre- 
parations! But I don’t wish them joy. I 
wouldn’t have married Mr. Robert, though I 
have not a penny for my fortune. Oh, 
Pansy! what silly things we used to say 
about the persons we would marry !” 

“ Why would you not marry him?” mur- 
mured Pansy. 

“ Why?” said Jenny; “well, you know, 
we governesses see the other side, the poorer 
side of human nature. Mr. Robert Fortescue 
was very pleasant—oh, so pleasant !—when it 
was worth while, and he was on show; but 
he was not any hero at home. Now your 
father, or mine, never is on show; so you 
will hardly understand it. He could be the 
poorest, meanest, smallest creature to those 
below him, or to those who could not oppose 
him. I would never have wasted a crumb 
of love on such a nature as his—— Why, 
Pansy, what are you crying for?” 

“I wish I could get well and strong 
again!’ she sobbed, stretching out her arms 
to her father, and leaning her head against 
him as he sat down beside her, “ but itis too 
late now!” 

It was too late. The fragile little flower, 
reared so delicately, and uprooted by so fierce 
and sudden a tempest, could not take root 
again, even inits native soil. She lost her 
last hold on life, as soon as she was con- 
vinced of the worthlessness of the man she 
had loved. Until nowshe had believed that 
it was no more a fault in his nature than in 
her own, which had separated them. But 
she grew more tranquil and happy when she 
had given up her last feeble hope. All she 
had known in her childhood were gathered 
about her ; her old friends were encircling her 
with vigilant kindness. Diana gave herself 
up to ministering to her, aided by her clear, 
unselfish insight into the heart of the dying 
girl. As far as it is possible, the loneliness 
and bitterness of the path leading to the 
grave were removed for Pansy. 

It was a short dark day, late in November, 
with thick mists hiding the sea, and drifting 
past the windows in clouds, that Justin found 
himself watching alone beside Pansy’s bed. 
The room was the one where old Richard 
Herford had died many years before. It had 
not happened to Justin to be called upon 
to witness any death since that one, which 
had so materially influenced his life. The 





old carved cabinet, that had contained the 
dying man’s two wills, was standing yet in 
its ancient place; though the rest of the 
antique furniture had disappeared long ago. 
But Justin did not need any outward 
memento to put him in mind of his last vigil 
by a death-bed. As he sat where he could 
watch Pansy’s white and quiet face, sleeping 
peacefully, he could not but recall the old 
man’s withered, troubled aspect, and his grey 
head tossing from side to side on his pillow. 
All the past rushed back uponhim. He was 
once more the disappointed, tempted man, 
into whose hand the coveted possession was 
thrust by chance. Yet if he could but have 
looked on to the poignant anguish of this 
hour, as the final stage of the course into 
which he was drifting, not all the treasures 
upon earth could have prevailed upon him 
to enter upon it. 

Jenny Cunliffe was spending the day at 
home, and Diana could not be with Pansy. 
He was alone with his daughter. Not his 
only child now, fora son had been born to 
him a week ago, the heir to the old Herford 
estates ; to bear the name, and hold the pos- 
sessions for which he had paid so high a 
price. But there was no glow of pride or 
gladness in his heart. Though he resigned 
himself to the will of God, and bowed his 
head submissively to receive this last stroke, 
there was deep, inevitable, bitter pain in 
suffering it. For some days past these words 
had been haunting his brain—“ For he that 
knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes.” Surely he ought 
to have known his Lord’s will, if ambition 
and covetousness had not blinded him. 

“Father!” called Pansy, after a silence 
long and dreary to him, “ father ! ” 

“T am here, Pansy,” he answered. 

“Are you quite, quite willing to let me 
go?” she asked softly, “now you have 
another child?” 

“<Tf it be possible,’” he cried, “ ‘let this 
cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt !’” 

“ Yes,” she said ; “and after the crucifixion 
came the resurrection ; and after the resurrec- 
tion the ascension ; and then the glory. It 
must always be the cross first, father.” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“It’s only for a little while,” sighed Pansy, 
“no one suffers always. .You will learn to be 
content without me, father. How could you 
help being happy with Diana, and your other 
children? I want you to be happy again 
soon. I asked God to let me stay till baby 
was born; and see, He has let me live alittle 
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while longer, so that you might have both 
your children together. It is partly my own 
fault to die so young. Only I felt sick of 
life, and of this weary world, where everything 
seems to go wrong; and I did not wish to 
live. I’m not strong enough for this world, 
father. Did you never think so?” 

**T thought I could shield you from every 
hardship,” he answered. 

“Father,” she said, “if you could go back 
to when we came home from London—oh ! 
what a happy time that was !—would you keep 
your secret still, for my sake? If you had 
known it would kill me, would you have 
given up Herford ?” 

“Yes, Pansy, yes!” he replied ; “ when I 
gave myself to God, I gave up all. Not to 
save you could I have kept my secret any 
longer. Believe me, I thought of your pain 
and grief a hundred times more than of my 
own; but I could not keep my brother out 
of his inheritance, and yet enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. If I had foreseen this 
very hour I should have done the same 
then.” 

“Old Fosse told me so,” she said, with 
trembling lips. “ Father, it is a good thing to 
love God more than all.” 

“And do you love God more than all ?” 
asked Justin. 

“I’m not very clever,” said Pansy, “and 
it seems so far above me; I cannot under- 
stand. But of late I’ve felt as if I could 
understand how Jesus Christ loves us all. 
Perhaps he once knew a girl like me, neither 
strong nor wise; only a poor, foolish little 
thing, spoiled and petted by everybody ; and 
so He knows what I am like, and what I 
want. He doesn’t expect me to be like 
Diana. 
and He has taken me—how I cannot tell 
you; but I’m not afraid any longer, and I’m 
not very sorrowful; and it all seems easy 
and smooth. I dream sometimes I’m in 
heaven ; and it’s something like Herford used 
to be, with everybody loving me, and every- 
body true to one another. If every one was 
only true!” she sighed. 

Pansy’s thin blue-veined eyelids fell, and 
her pale lips closed, as if she was tired of 


looking up at him and speaking to him. | 
Justin stood beside her, gazing sorrowfully | 
down upon the changed face; but thinking | 
all the while of the other death he had | 
The mysteries of | 


witnessed in this room. 
the shrouded future were trooping around 
him again, with their insoluble problems. 
Pansy was soon to pass away from him, and 
he could do nothing but watch her till her 


He’s willing to take me as I am; | 


| foot struck against the invisible threshold. 
| When, and where, and how would he see his 
child again? In what far-off, unknown world 
would he meet once more this gentle and 
fragile spirit, so intimately bound up with his 
own ? 

“Are you here, father?” she cried sud- 
denly, as if waking from her light slumber in 
| some fear. 
es Yes, Pansy,” he answered, pressing her 

hand. 


comfort to you,” she said wistfully. 

“You have always been dearer than my 
own life to me,” he replied. ‘I cannot love 
Diana herself more than I have loved you.” 

“ But differently,” said Pansy, with a fleet- 
ing smile ;—“ there must be differences every- 
where—even in loving. Only I did not 
understand it, and I felt alone. It seemed 
as if everything was changed. I could not 
think of Diana as my mother, though I loved 
her dearly, dearly. It was all strange, and 
| I felt lonely. It was foolish of me to feel 
| lonely.” 

“ My darling!” exclaimed Justin, ina tone 
of profound grief. 

“Tt was all my fault,” she said, lifting her 
wasted hand to his face, as he bent over her, 
“and I was really glad you were happy, and 
I thanked God for it. But it was as if I was 
shut out, because I was not happy, and you 
were. It had never been so before. You 
seemed far away from me, in a sunny place, 
and I could not anyhow climb up to the 
sunshine. I was in a dark, dark cell. At 
last it was because I learned to know more 
about Jesus Christ, and to believe in Him 
really—it was that brought me out of the 
darkness. I feel content now, father.” 

‘Content to leave me ?” he asked. 

“ Ves,” she murmured. “I should never be 
good for much again, if I lived longer; I 
should be nothing but a faded, sad little 
blossom, that could never be bright and 
light-hearted, as Iused to be. It has all been 
too hard forme. Father, if you could ever 
in your life help Richmond—poor, poor fel- 
low !—to grow true and good, oh! help him 
for my sake. You are sure to see him again, 
often ; and then you'll remember your little 
Pansy, and do all you can for him. His 
father is not a good man; and Richmond 
thinks so much of you.” 

Pansy’s voice was very broken. and low 
| as she uttered her short sentences; but her 
| shining eyes looked up eagerly into her 

father’s face. 
| I shall remember you,” he answered, 





“JT wish I had never been anything but a | 
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with some bitterness ; “‘ do you think I could 
ever see him without thinking of my dar- 
ling?” 


“That is enough,” she said in a tone of | 


contentment, as she drew his hand under her 
head, and nestled her thin white cheek upon 
it ; “ now I will keep myself quiet. I feel as 
if I should sleep very soundly to-night, and 
have nothing to fret about if I awake. Is it 
almost dark, dear father ?” 

“ Almost,” he replied, “for I can hardly 
see your face. We will have the lamp 
brought in soon, and I will read to you. To- 
morrow Diana will come to sit with you a 
little while.” 

“To-morrow !” she repeated softly, “to- 
morrow !” 

The dim grey twilight of the misty Novem- 
ber evening was fast deepening in the room, 
and filled all the corners with dark shadows ; 
but the light from the nearest window fell 
full upon Pansy’s dear face, and Justin could 
still see it lying on her hand, pale and worn, 
but restful, with closed eyes as if she was 
already halfasleep. For two or three minutes 
she lay quite silent and motionless, and then 
a flush of colour spread over her wan cheek, 
and her blue eyes opened with an air of in- 
finite surprise. 

“Can I be dying?” she exclaimed in a 
tone of solemn gladness ; “ it is neither dark 
nor lonely! Can this be death, father ?” 

The last word fell from her lips in a low 
whisper, but her smile of gladness and sur- 
prise grew brighter. He felt the trembling 
pressure of Pansy’s fingers, clasping his hand 
with a grasp more feeble than her baby fingers 
had been used to hold it when her little feet 
first trod the rough pathway of life at his 
side. The next moment Justin knew that 
God had taken her away into His own 
keeping. 


CHAPTER LI.—LAST WORDS. 


RATHER more than two years after Pansy’s 
death, one bright, sunny day of February, 
when the winter winds were lulled for a little 
while, and the sea lay resting after its storms, 
Mrs. Cunliffe took the cliff-path to Rillage, to 
pay a visit to Mrs. Herford. A narrow road, 
yet wide enough for a light pony-carriage, 
had been made, with much trouble and con- 
siderable expense, between Rillage Grange 
and Herford Court, and daily communications 
were carried on between them. 

Justin never missed finding time to see his 
brother every day, and it was seldom that 
Diana failed to do so when the weather was 
tolerably calm. But Mrs. Cunliffe was not 


g; she was walking humbly on her own 
| feet, as became the wife of a poor vicar 
whose income was too small for his large 
family. The largeness of their family, and 
the smallness of their living, were subjects 
never absent from Mrs. Cunliffe’s inner 
thoughts. For some months after Jenny lost 
her situation as governess in Sir Robert 
Fortescue’s household, her mother did not 
cease to lament the misfortune loudly and 
vehemently; and these lamentations were 
scarcely hushed even when the Bishop’s lady 


driving ; 


what was the Bishop compared with Sir 
Robert Fortescue, the senior member for the 
county, and the largest landowner in their 
part of it? But this fine, calm, sweet 
February day Mrs. Cunliffe for once was 
feeling that her strivings and mournings, her 
prudence and good management had at last 
been crowned with success. She was the 
proud bearer, if proud is the term to use for 
one so humble, of good news to her old 
friend Mrs. Herford. 

At Rillage Grange she was ushered into a 
large, light, cheerful sitting-room adjoining 
Richard’s bedroom. Richard had regained 
so much of physical strength as to bear 
being lifted from his bed to a sofa, which 
could then be rolled into the next apart- 
ment; but he had no power to help himself. 
He lay in the pleasant sunshine of the noon- 
day, an old man in appearance, with grey 
hair and sunken face. Diana was sitting 
beside him, and both of them were watching 
the frolics of Justin’s boy, who came often 
to play for an hour or two in his uncle’s 
sight. Richard’s old social nature had not 
forsaken him, and he enjoyed seeing his 
quiet room peopled by friendly guests. He 
could not bear to be alone, and Leah took 
care that he should never be left in complete 
solitude. She was seldom away from him 
herself, and she was seated now where he 
could see her face, and appeal to her in a 
low voice whenever his memory failed him. 
For his mind was going, and the first faculty 
that failed him was the power of remember- 
ing slight unimportant things, lying a little 
outside of the narrow circle which hems in 
self. Very few had noticed this beginning 
of the direful end, but Leah was keenly 
awake to every change in him, and now she 
seldom left him herself, and always hastened 
back if she had been absent for a few hours. 

Richard Herford was no longer unhappy. 
Of late he had fallen into the habit of 
assuring Justin each day that this was the 
happiest portion of his life. Now and then 





engaged Jenny to educate her daughters ; for | 
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he talked of old times to Leah, and ex- 
patiated on the adventures and changes of 
his earlier years; but he looked back upon 
them as quite apart from himself, a wild 
career which had nothing to do with the 
present, 
that past life, and he would not have passed 
across it if he could. The friendship of 
Diana and Justin, his own passionate love 
for the boy who was to be the future Herford 
of Herford, and above all his sense of recon- 
ciliation to God, filled up his heart, and gave 
to him a fulness of contentment such as he 
had never dreamed of in that far-off past 
which was growing more and more dim to 
his failing brain. 

When Mrs. Cunliffe entered the sunny 
parlour she was very warmly greeted by Mrs. 
Herford, who was feeling neglected and 
overlooked by Richard and Diana, engrossed 
as they were by the little child. She was to 
the full as jealous of her grandson as she had 
been of. Pansy, whose early death she was 
always bewailing to Justin as the greatest 
sorrow that had ever befallen her. 

**T cannot get the thought of poor Pansy 
out of my head,” she said in a doleful voice 
as soon as Mrs. Cunliffe was seated, “ she 
was such a sweet, quiet child ; the very oppo- 
site of Justin’s boy. Those that knew them 
both as children must see an enormous dif- 
ference. You never heard her make such a 
noise and racket as little Dick has been 
making all the morning. And I was twenty 
years younger then, and could have borne it 
better. Poor Pansy! we shall never see her 
like again.” 

“She was a sweet creature,’ remarked 
Mrs. Cunliffe, as Diana carried her boy 
away ; “but, my dear Mrs. Herford, what a 
Providence it was for the son and heir! 
Miss Pansy would have wanted a large dowry, 
you know, and it would have been so much 
taken out of the estate. Mr. Richard likes 
to know he will be heir of all.” 

“Who is that woman?” Richard asked of 
Leah in a puzzled whisper. 

“Mrs. Cunliffe,” answered Leah; “you 
know the parson at Herford? His wife.” 

“Mrs. Cunliffe,” spoke up Richard, “ Jus- 
tin and I would have Herford drowned in 
the depths of the sea to have little Hearts- 
ease back again.” 

“Ah! Mr. Richard,” sighed Mrs. Cunliffe, 
“ you do not know what it is to have sons 
and daughters, and nothing to give them. 
Nobody knows that better than a poor vicar’s 
wife. Somebody is always wanting some- 
thing in a family like ours ; but you rich folks 


A deep gulf lay between him and | 


| have everything supplied you before you 
| know you have need of it. Pansy would 
| have been but a poor creature to push her 
| way through the world, as my Jenny has had 
to do. But I have good news to tell you 
about Jenny, Mrs, Herford.” 

“Good news are scarce,” said Mrs. Her- 
ford, in a tone suggesting much indifference 
to Jenny and her fortunes. 

“You are quite right, dear Mrs. Herford,” 
answered Mrs. Cunliffe, “especially in a 
little out-of-the-way vicarage like ours. I 
said so when Jenny’s lettercame. ‘ My dear 
Philip,’ I said to my husband, ‘now I can 
be thankful for once!’ You'll agree with 
me when I tell you that Jenny is engaged 
to be married, with the Bishop’s approbation, 
to one of his own nephews; a remarkably 
clever young man, with a living worth 4600 
per annum! That’s something to be thankful 
for.” 

“Who is Jenny?” whispered Richard, 
with a shade of trouble on his face. “Do I 
know her?” 

“Dear Miss Pansy’s old playfellow,” an- 
swered Leah. “She was with her when she 
was ill. And she was the first after me to 
bid you welcome home. You remember 
her ?” 

** Ay, I recollect now,” he said, smiling ; 
*‘ what could I do without you, Leah?” 

Leah’s eyes were turned away from him 
to her sewing, for she did not wish him to 
see the tears starting in them, or the inward 
trouble showing itself on her face. He was 
growing more and more dependent upon 
her, but she knew now she could keep true 
to him to the end, whatever the end might 
be. 

“It’s good luck for Jenny,” observed Mrs. 
Herford peevishly. “I’m sure I never had 
such luck. My first husband was a poor 
man, and my second husband never thought 
much of me. Indeed, both of them ne- 
glected me; and so did my sons, especially 
Justin. Whatever he expects his own boy 
to grow up like, I don’t know. He’ll find 
out some day what a serpent’s tooth is.” 

“ T must be thinking of a wedding present 
for Miss Jenny,” said Richard, who still 
delighted in being lavish at times. “ Leah 
tells me she was the first, next to her, to 
welcome me home. What does a young 
lady about to be married wish for most? I 
have no knowledge in such matters.” 

“Oh! my dear, good Mr. Richard,” 
cried Mrs. Cunliffe, “any little token of 
regard would do. Of course,” she continued 
anxiously, “‘ we are poor people, and wedding 
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gifts will be most acceptable, as Jenny is 
only a vicar’s daughter. I dare say it would 
be a trouble to you to think of a suitable 
gift, and if you. did not mind entrusting me 
with the money, however small it was, I 
could buy her something she needed, and 
tell her it was your gift, you know! I’ve 
been very near praying for her wedding-dress 
this morning—it did come into my mind 
whilst I was saying my prayers—for I don’t 
see where it is to come from, unless she 
wears simple white muslin, and nobody wears 
plain white muslin in these days.” 

“Let the wedding-dress be my present,” 
said Richard, with an inward laugh noticed 
by no one except Leah Dart. 

Mrs. Cunliffe rose in her rapture of grati- 
tude and crossed the room to his side, an 
expression of reverential transport beaming 
on her face. 

“You're too good, Mr. Richard—too 
good!” che exclaimed ; “you do not know 
how much it will cost.” 

“‘ Never mind the cost,” he replied ; “send 
in all the bills to me, and don’t be afraid of 
the cost. All Jenny’s wedding finery shall 
come from me, and Leah shall go and sec 
the wedding and tell me all about it.” 

“ Jenny shall come to thank you herself,” 
said Mrs. Cunliffe with tears of real joy; 
“you cannot think how good people are! 
Your brother Justin gave Philip a hundred 
pounds towards the expenses ; and old Fosse 
and his wife, who are the only persons be- 
side that know about it, have promised to 
rear a brood of their famous _hickens for 
poor Jenny. It is so pleasant to receive 
gratitude from the poor! Mrs. Fosse’s 
chickens are as much, perhaps, from her, as 
Jenny’s wedding-dress will be from you. 
Every one should give according to their 
means. I shall not tell Mr. Cunliffe, for he 
is so peculiar, you know. He is a very 
good man, but he has peculiar notions, and 
he really believes it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Perhaps he would insist 
upon Jenny refusing your very handsome 
present.” 

“Perhaps he might,” answered Richard 


/ with another inward chuckle. 


“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Cunliffe, somewhat 
alarmed. “Oh! my dear Mr. Richard, it 
would double the value of your kindness if 
you would not mention it to my husband 
when he comes to see you. He is so very 
odd. I cannot make him understand how 
poor we are.” 

“But he accepted Justin’s hundred 
pounds,” said Richard. 





“ Mr. Justin can do what he pleases with 
him, as with everybody else,” she replied. 
“ Philip thinks no more of taking benefits 
from him than if they came direct from 
heaven. It was a happy day for Herford 
when he came back. Oh! Mr. Richard,” 
she continued in a tone of vexation and dis- 
may, “I’d forgotten who I was talking to. 
Of course we'd rather have the rightful heir 
among us ; but, after you, there’s nobody like 
him.” 

“T thank God daily that Justin is at Her- 
ford,” said Richard gravely. He closed his 
eyes, as if weary with talking, and Mrs. Cun- 
liffe crept out of the room, silent and cast- 
down ; with many an uneasy qualm lest he 
should retract his promise, or mention it to 
her husband. But as neither of these hin- 
drances occurred, she provided for Jenny 2 
handsome and becoming dress, which helped 
to make her wedding the prettiest that had 
ever been celebrated in Herford church. 

The Bishop was present, but it was Justin 
who pronounced the benediction, It was a 
day full of mournful memories, and of sug- 
gestions of what might have been. Pansy’s 
marble tablet shone new and white among 
the grey old monuments of the Herfords and 
the Lynns, erected in the chancel now filled 
with wedding-guests. What was it to him 
that he was Herford of Herford, whilst his 
first-born child had been the price paid for 
his ambition? He saw Diana gazing at him, 
with deep wifely sympathy and tenderness in 
her dark eyes; and his heart blessed her for 
it, but it was no lesssad and troubled. When 
all was over, and he could separate himself 
from the other guests, he made his way alone 
to the bench under the lighthouse; and sat 
down there, his face buried in his hands, 
thinking. 

He had entered in at the strait gate; he 
had gone through the needle’s eye ; and how 
strait and narrow it was, none knew better 
than he. His feet were treading the high 
way through the wilderness, whereon the 
ransomed of the Lord walk. The kingdom 
of God was within him. There might be sad- 
ness, but there was no bitterness in the memory 
of Pansy. He would not have exchanged 
this hour, with all its sorrow, for any hour of 
his prosperous, untroubled life, before he had 
given himself up to God. There was a true 
righteousness, a profound peace, an inward 
blessedness of spirit, whieh had not entered 
into his mind to conceive of in those days. 
He did not love his wife, and child, and lands 
less; but he loved God more. 

THE END, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 
Lesson: Mark ii. 1-12. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night.” 

I DARE say you have sometimes thought, 

“What a tease it is to have to learn 
everything! How much nicer it would be to 
be able to read and write, to do sums, and 
to know history, and geography, and grammar, 
and all our lessons without taking so much 
trouble, and spending so much time in learn- 
ing.” You may wonder why, if God can 
do all things, He did not at the first give 
you this knowledge. Jesus told His dis- 
ciples why. He spoke to them of the pur- 
pose God had in not letting things be seen 
at first sight and without trouble. ‘There 
is nothing hid, except that ¢¢ should be mani- 
Jested ; neither was anything kept secret, but 
that zt should come to light.’ How many 
things the youngest of you knows, yet you 
have learnt them all since you were born. 
On the day of your birth they were “ hidden” 
from you. Your mind was something like 
a sheet of paper that is unwritten on; 
but you have been writing on it ever since. 











And when school-days have begun, your 
learning will be like finding out secrets, or 


The Mine, 


WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. C. S. SLATER, M.A., AND THE REv. JOHN CROFTS. 


| like hunting hidden creatures out of their 
hiding-places. 

Nor is it so with children only. The baker 
was not born a baker, nor the tailor born a 
tailor, nor the builder born a builder. Each 
has to learn his trade, as he once had to learn 
his lessons. And to learn what they learn 
well, they have to try as much as you. 

There are men who spend their life in 
trying to find out nature’s secrets. Solomon 
says, “It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing.” Well, God has hidden countless 
things, both for His glory and for our good. 
As in the old game “hide and seek,” the 
hiding is in order to the seeking, so does God 
hide many things away from us, that we may 
look for them, because it does us good to 
look. He has hidden thousands in the sun, 
and moon, and stars, and the astronomer is 
a man who, through that long telescope of 
his, with many glasses to it, looks and keeps 
looking for them. ‘Some things, you see, are 
hidden a long way off, and yeed a glass to 
bring them near. 

And some things are hidden close at hand, 
almost, as we say, “ under our nose.” How 
so? Why, there are beauties and wonders 
in a tiny insect’s wing, and in the petal of a 
flower, which are missed by the naked eye. 
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But if you get a microscope, which makes} Now do you see what it is that I have been 
small things ‘look large, just as the telescope | trying to explain to you? It is this, that 
makes distant things look near, then you find | God has hidden multitudes of things, both 
out most beautiful secret things, even in the | from the child and from the man, just on 
wing of a fly, the leaf of a tree, and the foot | purpose that a, may be found out by 
of a frog. them; “For there is nothing hid, except 
And what is that man doing with his pick- | that it should he "canal neither was 
' axe and his hammer ? Why, he’s breaking | anything kept secret, but that ¢ should come 
the rocks in pieces, for they are full of hid | to light.” So America was discovered by 
| Columbus ; and secret 
ls —_ = = parts of Africa by David 
hs ee aa Livingstone. 

Yet why, perhaps you 
ask, should God have 
secrets, if He is really 
willing we should know | 








thing at once, or if He 
did we should under- | 
stand nothing. Had 
your mother tried to | 
teach you all the letters | 
of the alphabet, or the 
names of all the animals, 
at once, you would not 
have learnt one _ pro- 
perly. She taught you 
gradually, a little at a 
time, and so does God, 
| our heavenly Father. That was why Jesus 
| spoke in parables in which so many truths 
| were hidden, not because He did not wish 


the things which He | 
zl has hidden? I will tell | 
i you. First then, it is | 
: partly because God | 
' | could not tell us every- | 
: 
i | j 


i 





Miners. 


treasure for which he must work. He is a 
miner, and brings up out of the mine the tin 
which God has put down there. 








Then, too, there is the diver, who, with his 
net-basket on his arm, and his foot fastened 
to the diving stones, and breathing through a 
pipe, goes down into the water after pearls. 
God has put the pearls down there, but He 
has hidden them below for men to find. 

There are also many, many secrets hidden 
in your body which God teaches the doctor 
to find out. Whatis called “the circulation 
of the blood” was a secret till 


ago last April, discovered it, and since then 
it has been easier to cure disease. There 
are still many things the doctor does not un- 
derstand, but he makes good use of the 
knowledge that he has, and is always trying 
to get more. 
| So ought we to read our Bibles. 
| Bible there are many things which every one 


can understand quite easily, but there are | 


other things which God has hidden in it, and | 
which only those find out who look in earnest | 
for them. 


William | 
Harvey, who was born three hundred years | 


the people to know all He had to tell them, 
but because they were not ready for it all—no, 
not even His disciples. The truth He spoke 
was like a lamp too brilliant for weak eyes, 
so He wrapped it round in the covering of 
a parable, that they might have just as much 
light as they could bear. But Jesus also 
hoped that the little that He gave them 
would make them wish for more, and pre- | 
pare them to receive more, and teach them 
to value more. And that, dear children, is 
another reason why God hides things from 
us. He wants to make us thirst for know- 
ledge, for knowledge of Himself, hidden in |! 
His works and in His word, just as the sick -| 
man we have read about thirsted for Jesus 


| when he had the roof broken up, that he | 
In the | 


might get to Him in spite ef the crowd. 
And God teaches us just according as we 
wish and try to learn, and have the power to 
understand. Yes, and as digging in the sand, 
or playing “ hunt ‘the hare,” or trying to find 


out a puzzle, does you good, so does it do 
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you good to dig and search for knowledge. 
And you will prize it so much more than if 
you had not sought and dug for it. Why 
was it that Christ called Peter “ d/essed” 
after he had said to Jesus, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” It was 
because Peter had wanted to know and had 
found out who Jesus really was. He found 
out the truth, because he diligently sought it, 
and that made him BLESSED. 

Dear children, there will be always far 
more to know than we have learnt, and there 
are many things that we are unable and are 
not meant to understand at present, but let 
us always try to learn more of God through 
Jesus Christ. Satan has his secrets which 
he wants to tell you, but do not let him, for 
they will only do you harm; but sit at the 
feet of Jesus, learn of Him, and He will tell 
you secrets that will do you only good, 
making you wise and happy. And Jesus has 
said, ‘“‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” C. S, SLATER. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Little drops of water.” Lesson: James 
iii. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night.” 

I want to talk to you to-day about ‘he 
Tongue. Seven years ago a fire broke out in 
a city in America called Chicago. Most of 
the houses were built of wood, and the 
streets were paved with blocks of wood, so 
that the fire spread very fast. The people 
tried with all their might to save their city, 
but in vain. And how did the fire begin ? 
Why, a boy had gone into a stable to milk a 
cow. It was evening, and he took a light 
with him. And while he was milking the 


cow kicked the light over on the straw, which | 


at once caught fire. That fire spread, burn- 
ing on and on, until a large part of the city 
was burnt down. 

We read just now “ even so the tongue is 
a little member, and boasteth great things. 


Behold, how great a matter a little fire | 


kindleth!” And the tongue is a fire. Now 
fire may be a good thing or a bad thing. 
You look at the coal burning brightly in the 
grate and you say, “ What a beautiful fire !” 
But let the red-hot flaming lumps fall out 
upon the floor, setting all the house into a 
blaze, and you would say, ‘ What a dreadful 
fire!” 
very useful member of our body, but if not 
taken care of, it may do great mischief. It 
is much smaller, and it seems much weaker 
than our arms and legs, yet it can do more 


So the tongue if rightly used is a | 


good, and it can do more harm. It can pour 
comfort into a troubled heart, and it can 
shoot out little sharply-pointed arrows dipped 
in poison, which pierce through clothes and 
flesh and bones into men’s hearts and souls. 
The spoken word may go quick as the 
blessed sunbeam, bearing warmth, health, 
and brightness on its wings, or it may go 
quick as the cruel lightning, flashing danger- 
ous fire-flames right into the heart. But there 
are many different kinds of tongues both 
good and bad. Let me name some of the 
good ones. There is the Juguiring Tongue. 
Some tongues are always talking nonsense, 
saying silly things that are not worth even 
laughing at. Idle words soon grow to evil 
words. How much better the inquiring 
tongue that is always trying to learn some- 
thing. Such was the tongue of the youthful 
Jesus, whom Joseph and Mary found in the 
Temple with the learned men “ both hearing 
them and asking them questions.” No won- 
der then that we are told that He “increased 
in wisdom.” 

Then there is ¢he Modest Tongue “A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it !” 
(Proverbs xv. 23). But many words are 
spoken out of season, in the wrong place 
and at the wrong time. Did it ever strike 
you, children, that though you have two eyes, 
and two ears, yet you have only one tongue? 
It is as if God would teach you that you 
should see and hear twice as much as you 
should speak. At any rate the Bible says, 
“Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak” (James i. 19). We should think be- 
fore we speak, and not let our tongue gallop 
off with us like a racehorse, nor be like the 
babbling brook which seems to say, “ But I 
go on for ever.” 

Of course you must have the Zruthful 
Tongue. Some one asks, “ What shall be 
done unto thee, thou false tongue ?” (Ps. cxx. 
3). Why, if it cannot be cured of its false- 
ness, the very best thing would be to never 
speak at all. I will tell you why. God 
“hates” “a lying tongue!” (Prov. vi. 17). 

Yet children often say what is not exactly 
false, yet is not quite true. A boy is asked 
a question by his master, and he tells only 
half the truth, because he is afraid of being 
punished if he gives a plain, straightforward 
answer. But what a pity! The little un- 
truth does him a thousand times more harm 
than a “keeping in” or even “a caning” 
would do. For tell me, which would injure 
my watch more, to break the glass outside, 
or to hurt the works within? “To hurt the 
works,” you say. Well, so it is much worse 
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for your character, your heart to be hurt than | But Jesus said to the Jews, “ How caz ye, 
your body. Always speak “the truth, the | being evil, speak good things? for out of th 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” | shundance of the heart the mouth nekat” 
Let your “ Yes” always mean “Yes,” and | If the core ofan apple be bad, the apple will 
your “ No” always mean “No,” and then | get bad. If the well be dirty, the water in 
you will have no need sometimes to talk ; the bucket will be thick. If the works of a 
about “’Pon my word,” or “I declare,” for | clock are out of order, the hands will point 
every one will know that you say what you | wrong. So if the heart be wrong, the tongue 
mean and mean what you say. | will often speak as it should not ‘speak. We 
Try, too, to have the Gentle Tongue. You | must learn to have right thoughts and right 
remember the proverb, “A soft answer | desires, if we would speak right words. We 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir | must begin inside and not outside. “1 
up anger’ ’ (Proverbs xv. 1). Half the wars} we cannot change our heart.” No, indeed 
and all the quarrels in the world have been | we cannot; and ‘therefore let us pray again 
brought about by the tongue. Thousands | with David, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
of hearts have been wounded by the. fiery | God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
arrows shot by this powerful little bow. C. S, SLATER. 
There was once a man called Nabal, to | 
whom David, when an outlaw, sent some of | 
his followers to ask for food, on the ground | oe ory Eoocke ding J ean gh Geo Co a reget o 
that Nabal’s shepherds and their flocks had | this night.” 
been often taken care of by David and his| Have you not your favourite walks and 
men (1 Sam. xxv. 16). But Nabal was a| special friends? Well, so had Jesus Christ. 
cross, ill-tempered man, and broke out into | When at Capernaum His favourite walk was 
a passion against David, calling him hard} the sea-shore. When at Jerusalem it was 
names. These “grievous words” “stirred | the walk to Bethany, out by the eastern 
up” such “anger” in the heart of David that | gate, across the brook Kidron, and over | 
he would, I fear, have killed the selfish and | the hill beyond, called Olivet. There was | 
suspicious man, had not Abigail, his wife and | one house in this little village Bethany to | 
‘* good angel,” turned away David’s wrath by | which Jesus always went. A small family of | 
her “soft words” of quiet, gentle wisdom. | only three persons, two sisters and a brother, 
Dear children, you serve God well when you | lived in it. Their parents, I suppose, were 
guard against cross words, which slip out | dead. Now these three persons were very | 
so easily and so often, and of which we| special friends of Jesus, and all three were | 








THIRD EVENING. 


think so lightly. very fond of Him. One day not many months | 
“ When deep within our swelling hearts before His death, Jesus went to Bethany and | 
‘The thoughts of pride and anger rise, called to see them. Martha (for that was the | 
When bitter words are on our tongues : ’ } 

And tears of passion in our eyes, elder sister's name) went to the door and let 

Then we may stay the angry blow, 1 } i is C j c 5S 
Then we taaty Check the Lasty word, Him in. Being the mistress of the house, 
Give gentle answers back again, she presently left Jesus to her younger sister 


And fight a batt] ” 
si gt Ose peraaemeN Mary, and naturally enough went to see 


And you must have ¢he Loving Tongue.| about the dinner. It was her proper work, 
I remember calling at a house one day, | and she would wish, of course, to get a nice 
where I saw hung over the parlour door an | meal ready for their dear friend. But Martha 
illumination with these words, “Speak not | thought so much about her household mat- 
evil one of another” (Jamesiv. 11). Suppose | ters, and was at such anxious pains to make 
you get one like it for the nursery or the | “a spread,” that she had no time at all to 
school-room ; or, better still, one with these | enjoy and profit by Christ’s company; and 
words on it, “Love one another!” And | then, as if the dinner were the only matter to 
| show that you love one another by speaking | be thought of, she made herself imagine that 
lovingly and kindly to each other. You will | Mary ought to leave Jesus in the parlour by 
never wish to call back any kind word you | Himself, and join her in the kitchen. But 








~ 


have spoken. And she could not just go and fetch her sister 
4 ee ee ee ae quietly away, for she knew well that Mary 
HI Cherished and blest, ; would not like to lose a moment’s time 
, God knows how deep they lie ; ; - : 
i Stored in the breast, with so dear a friend. So busy, anxious, 
‘ Said childhood’s simple rhymes, and almost jealous, Martha went straight up 
Ay, in all years and climes, to Jesus and complained. “ Lord, dost thou 
Distant and near, ° x 
iad wands ee anvie die. not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
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alone? Bid her, therefore, that she help me.’ 
Now I cannot for a moment think that Martha 
meant to be rude, but this certainly was not 
a very gracious or respectful speech, was it ? 
Like a good many other people, she meant 
well, but she spoke ill, because she was 
troubled and confused by anxious care. 
Jesus knew her state of mind, and was very 
sorry for her, yet to give in to her would never 
do; and so the fault which she had found 
He gently turned back upon herself. “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things. But one thing is needful, and 
Mary hath chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken away from her.” It was not 
her active work, but her restless mind which 
Jesus blamed. He was displeased too be- 
cause she spoke and acted as if she thought 
that He had called, not to see and enjoy His 
friends, but to eat their dinner. He valued 
her desire to entertain Him worthily, but 
would assure her that there was no need at 
all to make any great difference for Him, 
that He would rather far be treated just as a 
member of the family without any “ fuss ” 
or show. 

It is quite clear that these two sisters had 
Mary could 
never have become like Martha, and Martha 
could never have become like Mary. And 


| Jesus did not blame Martha for not being 


altogether like her sister. He did not want 


| them both to be alike, but what He blamed 





in her was this, her finding fault with Mary, 
and wanting Mary to be just like her. No 
doubt to one of Martha’s disposition it was 
trying to see Mary sitting there with her 
hands before her, idle, as it seemed, “ while 
she was left single-handed to do all the 
work.” But Jesus taught her that her sister 
was not wasting time in sitting at His feet 
and listening to His words, but that by thus 
diligently learning of Him, as a true scholar, 
she was preparing in the best way to serve 
Him. 

With Mary it was “this one thing I do;” 
her great joy and rest was to know Jesus 
better, whereas Martha’s thought and inte- 
rest were so divided by too great attention 
to the many outward things, that she ran 
some risk of forgetting her dear Lord Him- 
self in providing for His wants. About 
three months later on, Jesus was again in 
Bethany with His disciples. Dinner was 
again prepared for Him. The sisters were 
both there, Martha as usual serving, this time 
in a better temper ; and their brother Lazarus 
was there, whom the Lord had lately raised 
to life again. Well, as Mary sat there in the 





presence of her dear and rescued brother, 
and “ her yet more deeply-worshipped Lord,” 
she could not keep her feelings in. She was 
not occupied like Martha in waiting on 
the guests, but she felt she must do some- 
thing to show her grateful love. So she got 
up and went and fetched the loveliest bottle 
of such rich sweet scent, which must have 
cost her many pounds to buy. Then coming 
qutetly behind Jesus as He lay, she broke 
the bottle’s narrow neck, and poured the 
precious perfume over both His head and 
feet, filling the whole house with the deli- 
cious fragrance, and, last of all, what do you 
think? she wiped the feet of Jesus with the 
long tresses of her hair. Every one looked 
round in great surprise, and some pretended 
to be shocked at such a dreadful waste ; but 
Jesus, regarding this act of Mary’s as a touch- 


| ing sign and proof of her reverent and grate- 


ful love, said, “‘ Let her alone.... She hath 
done what she could.” Does not this story 
show us that she would most gladly have 
waited upon Jesus like her sister, had it been 
her gift to do so? Moved to make this 
greater sacrifice, she could not be unwilling 
to have rendered any lesser service. 

Dear children, you need not all lead 
Mary’s quiet life, but you should all seek to 
have her Christ-loving spirit, hearing His 
words. Some children are active, Martha-like. 
Those who are find it easy to be busy 
and industrious. But Satan tempts the busy 
ones, as well as finds “mischief for idle 
hands to do.” We may be busy about law- 
ful and good things, and yet forget the “one 
thing needful”—learning of Jesus. And 
some children are guée¢ children—not at all 
like active Martha. Yet they are not like 
Mary just because they may be quiet. There 
is nothing good in that. They find it easy 
to be still. Are you like Mary, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, learning His words and catch- 
ing His spirit ? 

But whether you have active or quiet dis- 
positions, I want you to remember this, that 
in following Jesus Christ, the first step, and 
the second step, and the third step, is 
learn of Him. No children are too young, 
and they can never be too old to learn to 
know Jesus, and His most attentive J/itle 
scholars make at last His best friends and 
servants. 

You have dear friends and a comfortable 
home, food to eat and clothes to wear, 
lesson-books and playthings, but not one of 
these is the “one thing needful.” In a 
house there are many things which you can 
do without, but air and light you must have 
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if you are to live in it. You can go without | surrounded by fine statues, and still finer 
many things, but you cannot do without | trees, or else of a once most splendid Grecian 
bread. So you had better have nothing, and | temple which belonged to the first Corinth, 
know nothing, than fail to know and love | then crumbling with age, yet some of whose 
Jesus. This is the “one thing needful,” | pillars are standing to- day Now when Paul 
because it is more “ needful ” than any thing | told these people they were God’s temple, he 
besides. This is the “good part ” which all | wanted them to understand that they were 
who choose may have, ‘and which none who | made and meant for God. ‘The fishes, birds, 
have shall lose. C. S. SLATER. and animals were made for man, but man 


FOURTH EVENING. was ” inner court, , — in yoage eye. 
was the image of the god to whom 4 
Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” = 2 ° . ee 


Lesson: Luke ix, 23—36.' Concluding Hymn: “Glory to | building was devoted ; and in the temple at 
thee, my God, this night.” 


was made for God. In every temple, there | 


Jerusalem there was that wonderful light | 


In a letter which Paul wrote to the Church | cloud above the mercy-seat, called “the | 


of Jesus Christ in Corinth he said, “ Ye ave | Shekinah.” God put it there to show men 
the Temple of God.” When he reads these | //e was near, although they could not see 
words, the Christian Jew would think at once | Him. How wonderful to think that thus, 
of the noble temple at Jerusalem, that ‘stood | and much more truly, the great God can 
out” on Mount Moriah, “a mass of snowy | dwell within us by His Spirit. But a temple 
marble” and of glittering gold; and the | may be spoiled, and even ruined. Long ago 
Greek would think, it may be, of the famous | there was a mighty conqueror who had a very 
temple of Apollo in the little town of Delphi, | large army, with which he had fought great 
or of one of the innumerable temples of | battles and won great victories ; his name was 
Athens, that perhaps of Theseus, a very grand | Nebuchadnezzar, the proud King of Babylon. 
and ancient building, or the temple of Mi-| At length he came up against Jerusalem, and 
took possession of the 








soldiers broke into the 
Temple, slew the priests 
who were there offering 
sacrifices, and stole its 
sacred treasures. Not 
content with doing all 
this mischief, the same 
king afterwards gave 
orders that the Temple 
should be set on fire. 
How sad it must have 
been to see that noble 
building burning, its bra- 
zen pillars broken up, 
and the walls thrown 
down until it was a ruin. 

Well, it has been much 
the same with the temple 
ofman’ssoul. Sad work 

was made with that. It 
nerva, called the Parthenon, with its great | would have been utterly destroyed had not 
pillars and beautifully carved work; or he | the Builder interfered; and, as it was, it 
may formerly have lived across the sea in| was most seriously injured, its foundation 
Ephesus, and often seen “the temple of the | undermined, and, what was even worse, 
great goddess Diana,” which was two hundred | the inside darkened and defiled. God 
and twenty years in building, of which we | made man free either to do right or to do 
read in the Acts of the Apostles. But if wrong. And man did wrong. He allowed 
living now in Corinth, the Greek would think | the temple to be taken by an enemy. That 
most t likely either of the temple of Neptune, | enemy was Sin. But God resolved to get it 
the Roman’s chief sea god, standing on the | back again, for He valued it, and loved it, 
narrow neck of land called an isthmus, and | and by right it was His still. So He said, 








Ruins of the Temple of Minerva. 


holy city. Then his | 
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| inside. 


| they could not make Him sin. 


| they were about it! 
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“T will buy it back.” But what was He to 
give? Should He give the flowers? No, 
He would leave them to bloom. 
give the birds? No, He would leave them 
to sing. Should He give the stars, or moon, 
or sun? No, He would leave them to 
shine. Should He give the angels? No, 
He would leave them to serve. These 
things were not good enough. 
His temple He must give something more 


Should He | 


To get back | 





precious than itself, something worth more | 
than a man, and more than all men put | 


together. 
which this was only a rough copy, like it, yet 
unlike it; stronger, more beautiful, and in 
all respects quite perfect, a Temple built in 
heaven before all time. And God said, “I 


will give the heavenly Temple for the earthly | 


one.” But what was it? Oh, it was Jesus, 


| God’s best and dearest Son. 


By crafty, cruel means, the foe now tried to 
get inside that Temple too. For thirty years 
they stormed it as soldiers storm a fortress or 
a city ; fiercely they tried to force the gates 
and scale the walls, but it was all in vain ; 
until at last they set their battering rams 
against it and knocked it down. They threw 
it to the ground, but they could not get 
The world killed Jesus Christ, they 
destroyed “the temple of His body,” but 
And while 
the enemy was shouting, thinking they had 


| won, and had again defeated God, “in three 
| days” God raised the body up again yet more 


perfect than before, because with walls which 
could never be destroyed. 


in a body that should never die. 
and, in God’s name, He claimed the earthly 
temple as His own. And this (in part) is 
what the Bible means by saying that Jesus 
has “redeemed” us, bought us back, and 
that we are “bought with a price.” The 
price to God was Jesus, and the price to 
Jesus was His life. 
that he might ransom ours. 

And as soon as the great God had bought 
back His temple He came back to it, and 
ever since has been restoring it. Perhaps 
you have seen men at work in a cathedral or 
old parish church, mending the roof, putting 
in new windows, carving beautiful designs, 
and scraping off plaster which covered lovely 
work. What pains they took, and how long 
Yes, but God takes 
greater pains, and it takes Him longer time 
to restore His temple. He wants to make 
it like the heavenly one. Wherever He finds 


Now God had another Temple, of | 


open doors, God’s spirit enters in and re- 
stores the temple of a pure and loving 
character like Jesus Christ’s. 

Dear children, God wants to make you 
good that your heart may be His home, and 
that, by-and-by, His heaven may be your 
home. But you must work with Him. 
Cleanse very carefully. The temple cannot 
be too beautiful for God. Put away unkind- 
ness and rudeness, and fretfulness, and folly, 
and try to be like Jesus. And as every part 
of the Jewish temple was counted “ holy to 
the Lord,” so should health and strength, and 
reason and knowledge, and love and memory, 


| and fancy, be all made “holy to the Lord.” 





Jesus hung upon | 
| the cross, and lay within the grave, but the 
| third day He arose from the dead, clothed 
He rose, | 


He laid down His life | 





Over every part and power of your spirit, 
mind, and body, write “this is not mine; it 
is God’s ; I must keep it and use it for my 
kind and loving God.” Cc. S. SLATER. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Christ is merciful and mild.” Lesson: 
Matt. xii. ro—21. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.” 


In Exodus ii. 5, 6, we read this pretty 


story: “And the daughter of Pharaoh came | 





down to wash herself at the river: and her | 
maidens walked along by the river’s side; | 


and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. And when 
she had opened it, she saw the child: and 
behold, the babe wept. And she had com- 
passion on him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children.” 

My dear children, I am going to say some- 
thing to you about orphans and orphanages. 
A child that has lost one or both parents, 
you know, is an orphan. Of course, gene- 
rally when a child has lost its parents, it is 
because its parents are dead. But even if 
its parents are still living, the child is really 
an orphan if it cannot have their care. 

That is the reason I have taken as my text 
these two verses about the little Moses. He 
was an orphan; for although his parents 
were living, he was without their care. Now 
let us see what we are told about him. He 
was at this time a very beautiful little boy of 
only three months old. His father and 
mother, you know, were slaves, and they 
were slaves to a very cruel master, who was 
the king of Egypt, called Pharaoh. 

Well, ever since the day that Joseph’s 
father and brothers went down into Egypt 
because of the famine, their family had re- 
mained in Egypt and were called Hebrews ; 
and very soon they were all made slaves, 
and slaves they had remained up to this very 
time when Moses was born. Well, then it 
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was thit the Egyptians became alarmed at 
the number of their slaves, and Pharaoh gave 
orders that all the boys that were born should 
be thrown into thé river and drowned. 

When little Moses was born his parents 
hid him in their house until they could hide 
him no longer, and then his mother made a 
little ark or basket of bulrushes, and coated 
it with slime and with pitch to make it water- 
tight, and then she put her beautiful little 
boy into it and placed it amongst the flags 
by the river’s side. How it must have gone 
to her heart to leave him there floating about 
in this funny, rickety little boat on the deep 
river—the very river into which there were 
every day thrown many other little boys, little 
Hebrew slaves like him; and then to leave 
him amongst all those dreadful crocodiles, 
too, that were swimming about here and there, 








with their hard scaly coats, and long tails, 
and hungry eyes, and enormous jaws full of 
great glittering teeth! Oh, it must have 
been dreadful indeed to leave her little one 
in such a most dangerous place ! 

Well, but our text tells us that just then 
Pharaoh’s daughter happened to go down 
to the river to bathe—I suppose she would 
be sure to have some bathing-place that was 
guarded from the crocodiles—and, it says, 
her maidens walked along by the river-side, 
and Pharaoh’s daughter caught sight of the 
little ark amongst the flags, and “she sent her 
maid to fetch it. And when she had opened 
it, she saw the child: and, behold, the babe 
wept.” And she had compassion on him, and 
took him to her own house and kept him 
there for many years. 

This shows what a kind heart this Egyptian 
lady had. She was so far like Jesus, who has 
the kindest heart of all. And was it nota 








i 
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good thing that she had such a kind heart, 
and saved that little boy; for afterwards he 
became the good and brave Moses, whose 
doings and writings have been such blessings 
to the world. 

When Pharaoh’s daughter opened the little 
ark and saw the child, the child began to cry. 

The little fellow cried at kind faces and 
kind voices. I want you tonotice that. He 
did not cry at what were really the evil things 
and the real dangers: he did not cry at the 
deep river or at the crocodiles; he only 
began to cry when he was taken out. I dare 
say really there had been some great hungry 
crocodiles waiting and watching to get hold 
of him. 

Now there are to-day little boys and little 
| girls who are orphans, and in quite as danger- 
| ous a place as little Moses was when he was 
| floating about on the dangerous river Nile. 
| And kind people have given money to 

build homes, called orphanages, where such 
little boys and girls are fed and clothed, 
educated, and taken care of until they are 
old enough to get their own living. And 
then a situation is found for them, and they 
have a start in life with a really good chance 
| of growing up good, respectable, and honour- 
able men and women, which a great many of 
them would not and could not have if it were 
not for these homes. 

Such people are really doing the very same 
thing that we love Pharaoh's daughter for 
| doing: they are helping to save some little 
fatherless and motherless children from 
misery and death. 

Ah! there are worse evils that little 
orphans are exposed to, there are worse 
things that can happen, and do happen, to 
poor little children who have lost their 
parents, than the being hungry, and cold, 
and uncared for. There are crocodiles! 
Thousands of poor little children are sur- 
rounded with crocodiles, though they do not 
know it. Do you understand me? Wicked 
habits, and wicked men, too, are just like 
crocodiles: they destroy not the body, but 
the soul, not the flesh and bones, but the 
conscience and the heart. So the orphanage 
saves helpless little children—becomes fathtr 
and mother to them, provides food and 
clothes and warmth, and saves them from 
crocodiles which kill the soul. 

Jesus said He would not Jeave us orphans. 
He is the protector in whom we all must 
trust. If we give ourselves to Him and let 
Him teach us and guide us, we shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck us out of 
His hand. JOHN CROFTS. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE TROUBLES IN LANCASHIRE. 


S we write, we are thankful to learn that there 

are signs that the strike in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire is approaching its end. Several mills in 
different towns have resumed work, and it is evident 
that there is a growing disposition on the part of the 
operatives to abandon their wilful idleness, and to 
submit to the reduction of wages originally proposed 
by their employers. It is yet too soon to speak of 
the strike as a thing of the past, but it is clear that 
the end of it must be exactly what was from the first 
predicted by those who had the best means of infor- 
mation at hand. The struggle was hopeless from its 
commencement, two months ago, and from week to 
week its unreasonable character has only become 
more apparent. With characteristic force of expres- 
sion and clearness of perception, and with a manly 
Christian sympathy which does him great honour, the 
Bishop of Manchester has offered counsel, both from 
the pulpit and through the press, to the population of 
the agitated districts. The letter which he has lately 
addressed to the workpeople, stating the case as it 
appears to him, and urging them to take certain facts 
and arguments into consideration, is singularly weighty 
and felicitous. The Bishop appeals to those whom 
he addresses, not ‘as one who has a right, as “a 
spiritual ruler,” to demand their obedience, nor as 
one who despises their intelligence, but with a whole- 
some straightforwardness and an honest anxiety to 
rest his judgment on sound reasoning, which cannot 
be too heartily acknowledged. He adduces a number 
of facts tending to show that workmen’s strikes, par- 
ticularly in the present state of trade, are likely to 
exercise a permanently disastrous effect upon English 
commerce. Competition in various branches of 
manufacture is very severe already, and the English 
manufacturer will have no chance if he is compelled 
to put an artificial price upon his goods because his 
workpeople will insist upon keeping wages up to an 
artificial standard. Moreover, the attempt to keep 
up such a standard must fail, for the workmen can- 
not compel manufacturers to employ capital in pro- 
ducing goods which they either cannot sell, or can 
only sell at a loss. When business is dull, work- 
people must not expect to escape all inconvenient 
consequences ; and the Bishop reminds them that a 
reduction of wages from thirty shillings to twenty- 
seven shillings a week for five and a half days’ 
labour, according to the masters’ proposal, affords a 
better supply for present necessities than would be 
afforded by the proposal of the operatives, which is 
that they should work four days a week at the pre- 
sent wages, an arrangement which would give them 
eighteen shillings. Of course the idea of the opera- 
tives in making the proposition referred to was that 
by working only four aays a week they would pro- 
duce less material for the market, and thus keep up 
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| the price. The Bishop argues that instead of having 
| this effect, the result would only be to give foreign 
competitors a better chance in the markets of the 
world. These are dry details, it may be, to some of 
our readers, but they are among the first principles of 
political economy, and it is very evident, after what 
has lately happened in Lancashire and elsewhere, that 
such facts and arguments as those alluded to ought 
to be widely understood throughout the country. 
Already the question must have forced itself very 
painfully upon the cotton-workers in Lancashire, 
What has been gained by this struggle? What, 
rather, has been lost? The mere money-loss in 
wages, which the people might have earned, it 
appears, amounted to about £75,000 a week, But 
the loss of good feeling, of kindly sympathy and con- 
fidence, cannot be reckoned in money-value, and we 
fear that it will be long before it can be made good. 
Combination amongst workpeople may serve some 
very useful ends, but when it leads to action which is 
based upon misapprehension and ignorance, it is a 
power capable of deplorable mischief. 


THE SCOTCH CHURCHES AND THE CONFESSION. 


In Scotland a great deal of thought has been spent 
lately in the anxious and laborious sifting of the 
charges of theological unorthodoxy which have been 
brought against various well-known ministers. The 
United Presbyterian Synod in their recent sittings 
had to investigate charges against the Rev. Fergus 
Ferguson, and after having, by means of a Committee, 
elicited explanations from him, they have professed 
themselves satisfied, and have restored Mr. Ferguson 
to the exercise of his ministerial duties. Mr. Ferguson 
stated it to be ‘‘ his deep conscientious conviction 
that while, in some things, he might go beyond the 
position formulated in the Confession, he was in 
fundamental harmony with its essential doctrines, 
and that while he claimed to have no liberty to con- 
travene the Confession, he claimed the liberty of 
| holding, on the basis of the Scriptures, views of truth 
that might go beyond it.” The Synod also adopted 
a declaration of the measure in which their ministers 
were to be considered as bound by the Westminster 
Confession. Holding to the main articles of the 
Faith in their integrity, they agree that the Confes- 
sion is not intended to fetter the liberty of those who 
subscribe to it, with regard to the interpretation of 
the meaning of the “six days” mentioned in the 
account given of the Creation in Genesis, and they 
offer observations on some other points. Dr. Cairns, 
to whom was intrusted the task of expounding the 
details of the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Synod to consider the whole subject, said, in the 
course of an extremely able statement, that he was 
‘‘in sympathy with those who hoped that the Presby- 
terian Churches would soon agree on shorter and 
simpler standards.” 

The case of Professor Robertson Smith, which en- 
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gaged a great deal of the attention of the Free 
Church General Assembly, during their recent sittings 
in Glasgow, is not yet entirely concluded. The 
principal charges have been dismissed, but by a small 
majority the Assembly decided that the views held 
by Professor Smith on the subject of the authorship 
of Deuteronomy were unsound, and the whole case 
has been remitted to the Aberdeen Presbytery. 
Dr. Rainy was at the head of the large and influen- 
tial minority who voted that the charge with regard to 
Mr. Smith’s views on Deuteronomy should be dis- 
missed. It seems extremely likely, in the opinion of 
some who are competent to judge, that further dis- 
cussion of the points at issue, together with explana- 
tory statements from Mr. Smith, will lead to the 
abandonment of the charges. We may add that one 
of the subjects of discussion in the General Assembly 
of the Established Church was that of relaxing the 
form of subscription by elders to the Confession of 
Faith. The great Church question of the day, both 
in established and non-established Churches, seems 
to be how to secure alike fidelity to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and that personal freedom which is at 
once the necessity of strong natures and the founda- 
tion of all personal responsibility. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES. 


Professor Max Miller’s Lectures on ‘‘ The Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India,” which have just been delivered at 
the Chapter House, Westminster, have excited a 
great deal of attention and interest among educated 
and thoughtful people. The eminence of the lec- 
turer, who is reputed to be one of the first philolo- 
gists and Sanscrit scholars of the day, attracted very 
large audiences, and the manner in which he treated 
his subject kept up the attendance to the last. There 
were seven lectures, each of which was delivered 
twice, the day chosen being the Thursday of each 
week until the course was finished. The main pur- 
pose of the Professor was to trace the growth of re- 
ligious ideas by means of the indications given in the 
Vedas, the collection of sacred poems and writings in 
which the teachings of the oldest religion of India 
are found, and some of which are probably the most 
ancient writings in existence. In discourses of great 
learning and frequently of brilliant eloquence, the 
lecturer pointed out the dawn of the idea of the infi- 
nite upon the mind of the ancient people of India, 
and the gradual approach to the intellectual concep- 
tion of a supreme God, It was shown that when this 
point was reached, and the human mind could get no 
further, there was recoil often into atheism ; for the 
Hindu philosopher perceived that after all he had 
only been dealing with names, and that these 
names stood for a reality still unknown. We listened 
to the lectures with much interest, but often with the 
feeling that the generalizations presented to us, and 
the deductions drawn, demanded a faith, or an ima- 
gination, or perhaps a knowledge to which we could 
not pretend. Two impressions remained with us 
very distinctly at the close, among the numerous 





suggestions and communications of fact with which 
the lectures were enriched: one was that of the 
greatness of the yearning which is implanted in the 
human breast. This story of the struggles, the long- 
ings, the reasonings, the guesses of men concern- 
ing that which is beyond all and over all, was but 
the repetition of an old story, the story of what has 
happened everywhere, where men have been found, 
and what is happening still—it is, that the heart, 
which was made for God, has ‘‘ cried out for God, 
even the living God.” The other impression was 
that of the greatness of the revelation made to the 
world in Jesus Christ. ‘ The world by wisdom knew 
not God,” said the apostle to the Corinthians, re- 
minding them that the Greek intellect also, probably 
the most subtle and profound that the world has ever 
known, was baffled by this same mighty problem, 
the search for God. And truly, the history of this 
failure is the history of the tragedy and mystery of 
human life. And yet even Professor Max Miiller’s 
lectures showed us, although they were perhaps not 
specifically designed to do so, that the God who “ is 
not far from every one of us” shed light, as He has 
always done, upon those dim wonder-stricken souls 
in India who long ages ago were feeling after Him, if 





haply they might find Him. When we realise the in- | 
finite pathos of this seeking after God, we learn to feel | 


more profoundly what we owe to Him who has come 
to seek us and to show us the Father, and we rise 
also—as we trust—to a worthier conception of His 
wondrous love ; which, nevertheless, in its height and 
depth, in its length and breadth, in the range and 


amplitude of its purposes for mankind, is far, far | 


beyond us still. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Among the many schemes which engage the atten- | 


tion of the philanthropic in our day, those which seek | 


to increase the comfort and attractiveness of the 
homes of the working-classes are extremely impor- 
tant. It is, no doubt, under the influence of this 
conviction, that the London School Board has re- 
solved to include good plain cookery in the subjects 
of instruction in the schools under its direction. In 
order to facilitate this branch of study, twenty-one 
kitchens are to be established in different parts of the 
metropolis ; and after the girls have gone through a 
preliminary course of instruction in ‘domestic eco- 
nomy” in general, and on ‘food and its prepara- 
tion ” in particular, they will have an opportunity of 
putting theory into practice in these studios devoted 
to the culinary art. This is one example of numerous 
indications of the extension of the idea of ‘‘ educa- 
tion” which is taking place amongst us. The result 
of the application of this idea in this instance can 
scarcely fail to be highly conducive to the social well- 
being of large classes of the community. It is not at 
all to be supposed that the adoption of such a subject 
as cookery as part of the course of instruction in our 
national schools, is merely a sign of the increase and 
spread of luxurious habits. The fact is, that careful 
and systematic teaching in these matters is likely to 
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lead to habits of thrift and order which will be in 
every way beneficial. Slipshod methods and igno- 
rance, left to its own makeshift guessing and blunder- 
ing, are invariable accompaniments of extravagance 
and discomfort in the household. Girls of all classes 
are too frequently left without any training with 
regard to every-day matters, with which in their 
after-life they will have constantly to do, and upon 
which a great deal of their happiness and of the hap- 
piness of those about them will depend. They are 
entitled to sympathy in thedisadvantages under which 
they are thus placed, rather than to the sarcasm or 
scolding which their helplessness so often provokes. 
An intelligent and wisely directed attempt to prepare 
girls of the classes who usually attend national day 
schools more efficiently to discharge wifely duties, 
will add immeasurably to the'chances of that domestic 
happiness which, if it must be based ultimately upon 
principles affecting the inmost life, is by no means 
independent of pleasant surroundings and deftness 
and capacity in a thousand little things. 


MANAGEMENT OF COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

We have more than once referred to the importance 
and usefulness of providing for the working-classes a 
counter attraction to the public-house, and to the 
efforts which are being made in various parts of the 
country in this direction. A pamphlet has come into 
our hands, published by the “ Coffee Public-House 
Association,” 28, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, which explains, with admirable clearness 
and simplicity, the conditions to be observed in suc- 
cessfully starting and carrying on enterprises of this 
kind. Particulars are given for guidance in the 
choice of premises; the selection of decorations, fit- 
tings, and furniture; the management, attendance, 
and supervision required in such an establishment, the 
arrangement of hours of business, and the prices 
which should be charged. Any one who wishes to 
promote the increase of these useful institutions will, 
in fact, find abundant information in this little publi- 
cation, which may be had for sixpence. It is quite 
clear, from these pages, that those who have some 
business capacity and a little capital at command 
may render very good service without any loss to 
themselves, or, indeed, with every probability of in- 
creasing the capability of giving where giving is 
necessary. It appears that the Liverpool British 
Workman Public-House Company, established in 
1875, with a capital of £20,000, has opened twenty- 
nine houses, is paying a dividend of 10 per cent., carry- 
ing over 5 per cent. to a reserve fund, and writing off 
a considerable sum for depreciation. This is, it is 
true, an exceptional instance of success; but there is 
no doubt that similar results might be very widely 
obtained if the same conditions were carefully observed. 
We cannot too earnestly commend this mode of help- 
ing working people to those who are seeking their 
welfare in densely-populated districts. 


THE CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


The efforts which are being made to do something 
in this country in aid of the thousands who are still 





suffering and dying from famine in the North of 
China have hitherto secured only a fairly liberal 
response. The committee of the London fund ac- 
knowledge (up to the middle of June) the receipt of 
about £20,000. This sum has come from various 
parts of the kingdom, and, although large in itself, is 
not large in proportion to the revenue which many of 
our great business houses are deriving from trade with 
China. Besides the amount mentioned, we observe 
that about £8,000 have been subscribed through dif- 
ferent missionary societies for the special object of 
giving help to the famine-stricken districts through 
the agency of their own missionaries on the spot. 
The Rev. James Legge, the Professor of Chinese at 
the University of Oxford, has written a letter (dated 
June 6th) to the newspapers, expressing his regret 
that there had been, during the few weeks previous 
to his writing, a falling-off in the contributions of the 
English public to the relief fund. Professor Legge 
attributes the falling-off to an impression which he 
believed prevailed, to the effect that the necessity for 
help had to a great extent ceased. That impression 
he shows is erroneous. Grain, it is true, was being 
forwarded to the stricken parts of the country, but 
this was being done by traders, and would do but 
little to relieve the masses of the impoverished popu- 
lation. Rain had fallen, and there was a prospect of 
a harvest in due course, but months must elapse 
before it could be ready to be gathered in. The pro- 
fessor gives some distressing particulars of the actual 
state of the people. In a number of villages, out of 
a population of twenty-five thousand, five thousand 
have perished, and hundreds of families have become 
extinct. ‘‘ People are selling their children, boys as 
well as girls, for a trifle; crime is rife; men are 
afraid to travel in the country, lest they should be not 
only robbed, but murdered and used to satisfy the 
cravings of ravening hunger.” This is enough. It 
is impossible for us to take an active part in allevi- 
ating all the misery we hear of in the world. Special 
relations and opportunities indicate to each of us 
where our own duty lies. 


THE TREATMENT OF HABITUAL DRUNKARDS, 


It is a distressing fact that habitual drunkenness is 
still largely prevalent amongst us. We are all only 
too familiar with evidences of the wretched, degraded, 
and helpless condition of those who have become the 
victims of this vice, and with examples of the acci- 
dent, crime, and disaster which so constantly occur as 
the result. For several years the question has been 
before the legislature whether any steps ought to be 
taken for placing those who are convicted as habitual 
drunkards under legal restraint, with a view to the 
prevention of the mischief which they are so apt to 
do, and also for the sake of their own reformation, in 
the interests of society generally. But the difficulties 
in the way of satisfactorily dealing with the matter are 
many and various, and many who wish that the evil 
could be cured are afraid that legislation of the kind 
indicated might be abused, and that more harm than 
good might thus come of it. A number of earnest 
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and well-known philanthropists, however, with Lord 
Shaftesbury at their head, formed themselves into a 
society about two years ago, for the purpose of 
‘«‘ Promoting Legislation for the Control and Cure of 
Habitual Drunkards,” and the details of a bill to be 
brought before Parliament were lately discussed at 
their annual meeting. The Earl of Shaftesbury ex- 
pressed his sense of the difficulty of getting anything 
more than “ piecemeal legislation” on the subject; 
but he thought that in this way the matter might 
gradually be placed on a satisfactory footing. He 
maintained that drunkenness ought to be regarded as 
a vice, and not a disease—a sin which ought to bring 
ali culprits within reach of the arm of the law. He 
thought, however, that what was chiefly wanted was 
some one to hold out a helping hand to drunkards, 
and to encourage them to enter, voluntarily, institu- 
tions where they might be cured. We may add, that 
the bill as it stands at present proposes to establish 
licensed houses or institutions into which the drunk- 
ard may be admitted at his own request, but where, 
having once been admitted, he must remain under 
surveillance for twelve months, or to which he may be 
sent after having been convicted before a jury of the 
crime referred to, on the charge of a relative or 
guardian. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE CONGRESS AT BERLIN. 


After long delay and much critical negotiation, 
causing painful anxiety and suspense, the Great 
Powers of Europe have sent their representatives to 
Berlin, to discuss the questions of territorial division 
and administration which have arisen out of the war 


‘between Russia and Turkey. The Congress began 


its sittings on the 13th of June, and a general feeling 


-of hope prevails that the result of the consultations 


may be a settlement, which, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, will at least set aside the probability of any 
speedy renewal of the appeal to the sword. The 
time has not yet come when conflicting international 
claims and interests are likely to be settled in simple 
accordance with purely abstract principles of right 
and justice, but we may look with a good degree of 
confidence for the redress of many wrongs which for 
long years have seemed to cry to heaven for ven- 
geance, and for the removal of some of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of the advance and elevation 
of nationalities which seem to be destined to play an 
important part some day in the history of Europe. 
Those Englishmen who have had their strong sym- 
pathies called forth by the sad experiences of the 
Danubian principalities, and of the Greek and other 
populations under Turkish rule, will not fail to watch, 
with interest of the profoundest kind, the course which 
diplomacy will adopt with regard to them. We all 
are hoping, too, (is it too much to hope ?) that one 
result of the Congress may be sucha restoration of 
confidence between the Great Powers, as may make 
possible some reduction of those vast forces of armed 
men which now burden every country in Europe 
with an enormous and wasteful expenditure, and 








which increase the probabilities of the outbreak of 
war, much as large collections of combustible mate- 
rial increase the probabilities of a conflagration. At 
such a time as this there is a loud call for earnest 
and thoughtful prayer to Him who is above all human 
passions and selfish interests. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS PEOPLE. 





The attempt which was made upon the life of the 
German Emperor, on Sunday, June 2, has filled | 
Germany and a great part of Europe with consterna- 
tion and sympathy. A similar attack had been made 
upon the aged ruler scarcely three weeks previously. 
The would-be assassin in that instance happily alto- 
gether failed of his purpose. He fired upon the 
Emperor when the latter was taking his usual drive, | 
but missed his aim, and was immediately taken 
into custody. The prisoner proved to be a young 
man of humble position, and of no great intelli- 
gence; and, painful as the event was, it was re- 
garded by most persons as one of those outbursts of 
individual folly and fanaticism which now and then 
startle society, but which form an exception upon 
which too much stress must not be laid. In the 
second case, however, following at so short an inter- 
val, the criminal turns out to be a young man of good 
position, talents, and education, bearing the name of 
Nobiling. He had hired a room some time before, in 
a street along which the Emperor’s carriage frequently 
passed, and he fired a revolver from his window. 
Unfortunately his attack was partially successful ; 
several shots struck the head and face of the Em- 
peror, and two bullets entered his arm near the wrist. 
The assailant was immediately seized by the Em- 
peror’s attendants and other persons, who rushed up 
into his room, but Nobiling, having first fired at 
them, shot himself, inflicting severe injuries from 
which it is expected that he will die, although he has 
lingered much longer than was expected. The 
wounds of the Emperor have excited the most anxious 
solicitude. The shock to the system was great, and | 
few men of such great age—the Emperor is eighty- | 
two—could have borne up so well as he has done. 
The wounds in the face and head were comparatively | 
slight, although sufficiently serious to create uneasi- | 
ness, but the bullets in the wrist cannot be extracted, 
and may yet give trouble. For the time being, 
the imperial authority has been delegated to the | 
Crown Prince, who, with the Crown Princess, was in | 
England at the time of the disaster, but at once 
hastened home. The feeling occasioned by the sad 
event in Germany could not have been otherwise 
than strong. The most ardent prayers are offered for 
the Emperor’s recovery, and with such feelings are 
mingled indignation and alarm. It is believed that 
Nobiling was connected in his scheme with some of 
the ‘‘socialist”” confederacies of the country, and stern 
measures are being taken for the repression and 
punishment of the upholders of those theories wher- 
ever they betray themselves by overt acts or utter- 
ances, Much of the rumour which has been afloat 
as to these matters has been founded upon mere con- 
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jecture. It is scarcely to be wondered at, however, | 


that crimes like this should cause something like a 
general panic, and set the imagination at work. We 
earnestly hope that the venerable Emperor, who is 
fully entitled to the esteem and affection with which 
he is regarded by all classes of his subjects, may 
be fully restored to his usual health and strength, 
and that the government will not be led by this event 
into any needless appeal to the principles and doc- 
trines of absolute government. 


THE VOLTAIRE CENTENARY IN PARIS. 


The 30th of May was celebrated in Paris by 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences as the centenary 
of the death of Voltaire. The occasion was made to 
serve for a great anti-clerical demonstration, which 
naturally excited strong feeling on the opposite side. 
Bishop Dupanloup denounced beforehand the pro- 
posal to honour the memory of a man who had been 
one of the fiercest assailants of the Romish Church, 
and who is regarded in France by the adherents of 
that communion with special horror and dislike be- 
cause he used against it the weapon, which of all 
others is peculiarly dreaded by Frencimen—that of 
sarcasm and ridicule. On the day of the Voltaire 
celebration a counter-demonstration was made in the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame in memory of the four 
hundred and forty-seventh anniversary of the death 
of Joan of Arc, which happened on about the same 
date as that of the brilliant Frenchman who dis- 
honoured himself by vilifying the Maid of Orleans in 
the famous, or infamous, poem ‘La Pucelle.” It 
was natural, although not edifying, that the two 
parties in Paris who interested themselves in these 
commemorations should each indulge in extravagances 
of eulogy and of detraction. Victor Hugo was the 
principal eulogist of Voltaire, and in an oration 
delivered before an immense crowd of people, who 
thronged one of the theatres, he belauded his hero 
with all the gorgeous and elaborate rhetoric of which 
he isa master. He and other admirers, we might 
almost say worshippers, of Voltaire, dwelt chiefly 
upon his brilliant advocacy of tolerance as opposed 
to priestly bigotry, and of social liberty as opposed 
to autocratic tyranny. And if we would not do in- 
justice to the memory even of a man who degraded 
his genius by directing it against much which Chris- 
tians hold most sacred, we must not hesitate to 
acknowledge that he had certainly caught a glimpse 
of some principles which are now generally recog- 
nised as true and valuable in the structure of society 
and the working out of individual character. We 
cannot but remember also that the “ Christianity ’’ 
from which Voltaire recoiled into Deism, and upon 
which he poured the vials of his scalding contempt 
and scorn, was that of the Papal Church of France, 
during one of the worst periods of its history. Un- 
happily, the Papacy, with its withering system of 
priestcraft and superstition, has always given only too 
strong an occasion for recoil into infidelity, and excuse 
for the rejection of the distinctive truths of Christianity. 


Voltaire, however, lacked power to distinguish | native churches. 
‘ 





between Christianity and the Romish Church. He 
was bitter in his spirit, and mean in his life, and his 
splendid literary gifts, and championship of intellec- 
tual and political freedom, cannot entitle him to in- 
discriminate praise, or hide from us the unrighteous- 
ness of the influence which he has exercised. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A SECESSION TO THE PAPACY, 


It is not often that we have to notice a more pain- 
ful event in connection with missionary work than 
one which has recently occurred in Western India, 
and which has been the subject of comment in several 
of the Indian newspapers. Under the influence of 
the sacerdotal teaching which unfortunately prevails 
in a large and important section of the Anglican 
Church, an entire congregation of Hindoos has 
passed over to the Papal fold. Dr. Mitchell, writing 
in the Free Church Record, thus describes and 


judiciously comments upon the circumstances: “A | 


very remarkable, and, in some respects, a saddening 
event has occurred in Western India. A large body 
of Christians connected with a Church of England 
Society—the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel—has joined the Church of Rome. The 
number is said to be not much under five hundred 
persons. 

‘* Under the guidance of the late highly Ritualistic 
Bishop of Bombay, Dr. Douglas, the Society above 
named went right into the region occupied, and 
well occupied, for more than fifty years, in the dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, by the American Mission. 
The intrusion was earnestly protested against in 
many quarters; but Bishop Douglas held all 
‘sectaries,’ whether European or American, in 
utter scorn, and he paid not the slightest attention 
to the remonstrances. He gained converts, real or 
pretended, attracting not a few from the American 
Mission by means that seemed to most men in 
Western India altogether unjustifiable. These were 
put under ‘priests’ of the highest sect of Anglican 
theology, among whom the Rev. Mr. Barker stood 
conspicuous. This gentleman led his people to the 
very gates of Rome, going even farther than either 
the late or the present Bishop of Bombay. His con- 
duct was so extraordinary that he was removed from 
his post. 

‘‘His flock, being left without a shepherd, ad- 
vanced a single step, and entered the Romish fold. 
The Roman Catholic bishop was eagerly waiting for 
them, and beckoning to them to advance. 

‘“‘Mr. Barker then reappeared. He asked the 
Romish bishop the reason of the conversion of the 
people, and ended by declaring his satisfaction that 
they had not fallen into the hands of the Americans, 
but had joined the Roman branch of the Church 
Catholic. 

‘«‘ Anglican High-Churchism has of late done much 
evil in Western India, as elsewhere, among Euro- 
peans; and now it is working havoc among the 
It is needful that this should be 
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known. Let us hope that the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel will feel some measure of 
surprise and shame when it sees the deplorable result 
of its unwarrantable invasion of the Ahmednuggur 
district.” 

The lamentable effect of the divisions which exist 
among Christians upon the progress of missionary 
effort is well known, and generally speaking anything 
which would obtrude those divisions is earnestly 
guarded against by the representatives of the princi- 
pal societies engaged in foreign fields of labour. The 
introduction into young Christian communities lately 
gathered from heathenism, as in the case mentioned 
and in other cases, of the intolerance, exclusiveness, 
and mischievous assumptions connected with Popish 
teaching, cannot but be deeply deplored. It is such 
incidents as these which sometimes fill the hearts of 
those who are labouring for the spread of the gospel 
with a feeling akin to despair. The true character of 
sacerdotalism is always, as in this case it is conspi- 
cuously, that of a wolf in sheep’s clothing—-first a 
deceiver, then a destroyer of the flock. 


THE BIBLE IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY, 


Dr. Bliss, writing lately to the American Bible 
Society Record, gives some memoranda of the work 
of distributing the Bible among Russian soldiers, 
which are the more interesting from the candour 
which prompts him to give unfavourable as well as 
favourable impressions received by him in the dis- 
charge.of his task. Soon after the signing of the 
armistice, Dr. Bliss, with another missionary, visited 
Adrianople. With reference to his arrival within 
the Russian lines, he remarks: ‘It seemed strange 
to see Russian officers and soldiers, and hear Russian, 
German, and French, where only a few months be- 
fore there had been nothing but Turkish; and re- 
membering how little encouragement I found in the 
faces of the Turks for any success in Bible distribu- 
tion, I scanned the new-comers with much interest, 
wondering whether they would be more accessible. 
My first feeling was one of disappointment. The 
men seemed stolid, and the officers flippant. There 
were few specimens of fine physique, still fewer of 
real intelligence, and my thoughts turned more 
favourably than before to the Turks. I was there- 
fore not a little surprised when I reached Adrianople 
to learn from our bookseller, Hatchadoor, that he 
had sold all his stock of Russian Scriptures, supplied 
to him some months before in anticipation of the 
Russian advance, and that he was daily receiving re- 
quests for copies, especially of the Bible.” A fresh 
supply of copies of the Scriptures was obtained from 
Constantinople, and large numbers were rapidly dis- 
posed of. Dr. Bliss, however, has misgivings as to 
the nature of the feeling which prompts this eagerness 
to obtain possession of the Word of God. He says: 
**T found the Russian officers and men, wherever I 
met them, most cordial and apparently interested in 
my work, and my being an American was a sure 
passport to their regard. The more I talked with 
them, however, the more my first impression was in- 





creased, and the more I felt that the interest they | 


manifested in the Scriptures was prompted by a | 


sentiment, almost superstitious, for the Book itself, 
rather than by a deep regard for its truths. I found 
that all wanted the nicest bindings, and all our gilt 
copies were very soon disposed of. Once or twice 
I saw one open the book and read as if he bought 
the book for its contents, but most looked more at 
the outside than the inside. I couldn’t help thinking 
of Paul’s description of the Athenians, but I hope 
that even this reverence for the form may lead toa 
love for its truth. We are doing all we can to reach 
all classes among them, and feel much encouraged by 
our success. Pray for these men that as they go to 
their homes and read in quiet they may be taught by 
the Spirit.” Now and then instances occur in which 
the love of the Book, and the joy which its gracious 
messages afford, are evidently deep and sincere. 
Such labours on behalf of the poor fellows who have 
so long been enduring the severest hardships and 
perils of a soldier’s life cannot but excite Christian 
interest and sympathy. 


A MOHAMMEDAN CONVERT. 


Mr. Staiger, an agent of the Church of Scotland 
Missionary Society, gives the following account of 
the conversion of a Mohammedan young man who 
has made a profession of Christianity, and of other 
fruit which is being gathered in a field which the 
missionary often sadly feels to be a dry and barren 
soil :— 


‘«¢T am happy to say that in general our labours are 
blessed with success. A number of our pupils entered 
the American College, a fact which we look at with 
great satisfaction. Besides these, I may mention 
that some of our old pupils have lately joined the 
Protestant Church; and even among the Moham- 
medan youths who received their education in our 
school, the Word of God has worked as a leaven. 

“One of them who left our school, already about five 
years ago, has hitherto preserved a grateful attach- 
ment to us. In all serious matters he came to me for 
advice. . . . Some time ago he came to me asking for a 
Hebrew Bible; and when I asked him to what purpose 
he wanted it, he told me that having learned to love 
the Word of God, he reads it now regularly every day. 
In the course of these his studies, he came upon several 
things which he could not well comprehend, and he 
thought that the Arabic might be insufficiently ex- 

ressed, and, therefore, he wished to read the Bible in 
its original language. He at once engaged a Chacham 
to teach him Hebrew, and when he came and asked 
for a Bible he could already read tolerably well. Now 
lately he came to me to the school, telling me that he 
can no longer resist to tell his co-religionists what he 
has found to be the truth, namely, that there is no 
salvation to be found but in Jesus Christ, the only Son 
of the living God. He told me that he had had 
already several opportunities to bear witness for our 
Lord and Saviour: first, he did it with some timidity, 
showing only passages from the Koran that Moham- 
medans ought to love Christians, and not hate them ; 
but the more he studied the Bible, and the more he 
was treated with suspicion by the Mohammedans, the 
more he found that the Christian faith alone affords 
sufficient guarantee for the salvation of asinner. I 
could not omit to direct his attention to the great 
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importance of such a declaration, showing by various 
examples what he has to expect from his friends and 
relations if he follows Him who died for sinners; and, 
on the other hand, what awaits him if he strives 
against the truth, which the Lord so graciously has 
revealed to him. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I know what 
awaits me—I am fully aware of it; and I hope the 
Lord will guide me on the right way, and strengthen 
me that I may be able to suffer for Him if it be 
necessary. I expect to be persecuted, and perhaps 
killed ; but all this shall not prevent me to own my 
Lord, whom I learned to love.’ As a proof that he 
was quite sincere in his profession, he followed the 
invitation of Miss Taylor, and addressed, the other 
Sabbath, a large audience of Moslem women who 
used to gather at that school to hear the Gospel read 
and explained to them; he told them plainly that 
they must come to Jesus and believe in Him if they 
wish to be saved. We can only pray that the Lord 
may keep this young man in His keeping, and help 
him to overcome all the obstacles and hindrances 
which will yet be thrown in his way. There is no re- 
ligious liberty yet in this country, and the least so for 
the Mohammedans, who have to.encounter immense 
difficulties until they are allowed to live according to 
their faith, if they ever will be.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
EARL RUSSELL. 


The name of Earl Russell, who died on the 29th of 
May, at the venerable age of eighty-six, will pass 
down in English history to many generations, as 
that of a singularly enlightened and true-hearted 
statesman. His death, after a long period of retire- 
ment, has called forth tributes from all quarters to 
the sterling worth of his character, the keenness of 
his far-seeing intelligence, and ‘the great value of 
many services which he rendered to his country. 
His first great achievement as a politician, the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, in 1828, was 
referred to only last month in these notes. His 
| gallant and persevering struggles were chiefly in- 
| strumental in securing the passing of the Reform 
Bill, four years later. We can scarcely realise the 
| corruptions and anomalies in Parliamentary legisla- 
tion which were swept away by this measure, or the 
bitterness with which it was opposed. The prevail- 
ing feeling among the ruling classes of that day was 
that of deep distrust of popular liberties; the idea 
| existed to an extent difficult for us to conceive of now, 
| that the special function of the Government was to 
provide for the common people that which their 
betters thought good for them, and the suggestion 
that political privileges and responsibilities should 
be extended to the humbler classes was regarded as 
dangerous in the extreme. Lord John Russell had 
the sagacity to perceive the fallacious and mischievous 
| nature of such arguments, and the courage, resolu- 
| tion, and ability to set forth sounder theories and to 
carry more generous measures. The improvement 
in the social condition of Englishmen which dates 
| from the Reform Bill of 1832 affords a subject of 
study of the most profoundly interesting and in- 
structive kind, Earl Russell’s name is also associated 
; inthe most honourable manner with the spread of 











national education, the necessary condition of all 
wise use of political privileges and of all true social 
progress. He was the leading and guiding spirit in 
the formation of the “‘ British School” system, and was 
throughout his career the warm friend and powerful 
supporter of the British and Foreign School Society. 
It would be foolish to speak of him as if he had been 
free from imperfections; but his sympathies have 
always been with whatever is humane, righteous, and 
progressive, and his integrity of character and pur- 
pose has never been impeached. He was permitted 
to witness during the long period of more than sixty 
years a wonderful revolution in the political, social, 
intellectual, and religious condition of his country ; 
and when at length, in an honoured age, he passed 
to rest, it could be said of him that he had never been 
found resisting that revolution at any point, and that | 
in the majority of instances he had taken an im- 
portant and often a foremost part in forwarding the 
measures by means of which it was accomplished. 
Had it not been for his own request that his funeral 
should be private, and that his body should be laid 
in the family grave in the little village of Chenies, in 
Buckinghamshire, he would certainly have been 
borne to Westminster Abbey, amidst the solemn 
pomp of a public funeral. But although this was 
not to be, Earl Russell will be remembered as one 
the lustre of whose family lineage was outshone by 
the lustre of his own honourable and useful career. 


THE REV. WILLIAM M‘KERROW, D.D. 


This venerable and honoured minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church passed away, after a brief illness, 
on the 4th of June, at his home near Manchester. 
Dr. M‘Kerrow settled in that city in September, 
1827, he being then twenty-four years of age, and 
fresh from the Glasgow University. He began his 
career in Manchester as the colleague of the late 
Rev. Dr. Jack, whom in due time he succeeded in 
the pastoral office. For more than fifty years he 
discharged ministerial duties, and was known as a 
powerful, devout, and evangelical preacher. During 
the greater part of that time, too, he was a prominent 
figure in all the principal local efforts for the social 
and intellectual improvement of the population by 
whom he was surrounded, as well as in public move- 
ments for good causes of a more general kind. He 
retired from the pastorate in 1870, but continued in 
active service as a preacher, and in various other 
ways, until within a few days of his death. A little 
more than a year ago the jubilee of his ministry was 
celebrated, upon which occasion a public testimonial 
was presented to him. The pecuniary part of’the 
testimonial, amounting to £1,100, was devoted by 
the recipient to the foundation of a scholarship in 
connection with the Manchester School Board, of 
which Dr. M‘Kerrow was a member. He com- 
pleted his year of office as Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of England only a few weeks ago, and 
took an active and vigorous part in the proceedings 
of the recent Synod in Manchester. He was, in the 
estimation of those amongst whom he laboured during 
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the best years of a long life, ‘‘a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,” and as such his memory will be grate- 
fully and affectionately cherished. 


THE REV. R. STIRLING, D.D. 


Dr. Stirling, the oldest minister of the Church of 
Scotland, finished his long career on the 7th of June, 
dying at the advanced age of eighty-eight, in the 
parish of Galston, Ayrshire, of which he had had the 
pastoral oversight since 1824. He was licensed to 
preach in 1815, and the first years of his ministerial 
life were spent in Kilmarnock, where he held the 
second charge. He was a man of unusual gifts and 
acquirements, and of indefatigable zeal, qualities 
which were fully appreciated by a large congregation 
and a wide circle of friends. He possessed remark- 
able skill in mechanical pursuits, which he made the 
pastime of his life, and he was also an excellent 
mathematician. In 1876 the Rev. John Brown, 
B.A., was appointed his assistant and successor in 
the parish of Galston, and since then Dr. Stirling 
has been almost entirely laid aside from active work, 
and for some time previous to his death had been 
confined to his room. His was one of those quiet 
and comparatively uneventful careers which are 
nevertheless full of valuable influence, and may be 
remembered with satisfaction and thankfulness. 


THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


Among many deaths which have lately occurred in 
the ranks of the nobly-born, that of the Duchess of 
Argyll calls for particular mention here, not because 
of her high social position, but because of the true 
nobility of character and disposition by which she 
was adorned. She was seized by sudden illness 
when at dinner with the Duke and other members of 
the family, at Lord Cavendish’s, on Saturday, May 
25th, and in a few hours the attack proved fatal. 
With much grace and sweetness she fulfilled the 
duties of her station, and amidst the many claims upon 
her time and attention found room for great and 
practical interest in benevolent and evangelical 
undertakings. The last meeting she attended was 
for the American Turkish Aid Society, at the house 
of Mr, Stevenson. She was a member of the Rev. 
W. D. Maclagan’s congregation, at the parish 
church, Kensington, and was strongly attached to 
the Established Church of England, but without 
exclusiveness. Her death has brought desolation not 
only to her large family, but to very many others who 
knew and admired her fine qualities, or who had 
received practical evidence of her kindness and 
generosity of heart. 


THE RIGHT HON. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P. 


The Right Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P., Recorder 
of London, died after a brief illness on the. 1st of 
June, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. The 
estimation in which Mr, Gurney was held) by the 
legal profession and also by those who had-the best 
opportunity for observing his private character and 
public services, found fitting expression in a brief 











allusion made to the event of his death by the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple, in the course 
of asermon preached in the Temple Church. Dr. 
Vaughan said : 

*‘ Death has visited us of this church and house; 
and I speak, I know, to a sympathizing audience, 
when I characterize this as a stroke keenly felt by all 
who can appreciate high ability, inflexible honour, 
noble disinterestedness, and unostentatious piety. 
The name of Russell Gurney has but to be men- 
tioned in the profession, in Parliament, in the City, 
or in the world, to secure for it a meed of reverential 
honour. The son of a just Judge, the brother of an 
eloquent, a devout, a noble-hearted clergyman, he 
was worthy—more can scarcely be said—of the name 
he bore. If he rose not, in rank and title, to the 
highest judicial office, it was less, I believe, for lack 
of opportunity than for lack of will. Again and 
again, in difficult emergencies, he undertook, at no 
small risk—it may be said with truth, to the shorten- 
ing of his life—the foreign service of his country. 
Men turned to him instinctively, in his later years, 
when a task of unusual delicacy, legislative or inter- 
national, was in question. This generation will hand 
down to the next the memory of his service and of 
his example—a service independent of selfish reward, 
an example redolent of the best virtues of history, 
fruitful in suggestion, and I trust also in attraction, 
to the future of his profession, of his country, and of 
the world.” 


MISS ELLEN S. CRAIK. 


By the death of Miss Craik the Zenana Mission, 
connected with the Baptist Missionary Society, has 
lost the services of one whose work on the: mission 
field had only just begun and seemed to be full of 
promise. This lady.was the eldest: daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Craik, of..Bristol; the colleague in 
the pastorate of Mr. George: Miiller, the founder of 
the well-known orphanage.: Mr. Craik was an accom- 
plished scholar, being especially distinguished as a 
Hebraist, and was also a man of singular simplicity 
and earnestness of religious life. His daughter in- 
herited some of his mental gifts, and she was an in- 
telligent and sympathetic companion in his labours, 
and a devoted attendant during his long illness. 
After her father’s death, a change in some of her 
theological opinions led to her separation from the 
community at ‘‘ Bethesda Chapel,’’ over which Mr. 
Miiller presides, and Miss Craik in full ardour and 
earnestness of spirit offered herself for missionary 
labour in India. She was sent out only last year, and 
had been but a few months at work when she was 
smitten by cholera, and in four days, during the 
whole ,of which time she was unconscious, she was 
called to her rest. Shortly before she left England 
Miss Craik published (through Messrs. Nisbet & Co:} 
a small volume of poems, full of tender devout ‘feel- 
ing, bright with the play of fancy, and with not a 
little true poetic: melody. The life thus full. of gra- 
cious promise will, we cannot doubt, be more fully 
unfolded and perfected elsewhere. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “OccuPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “‘ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


| my days among our own people; and from 
CHAPTER VII.—A PROMISE. what I know of the way of life of your house, 
HE two women and Peter waited side | Miss Enticknapp, I expect that nobody will 
by side till the crowd passed. Then | be better able to make me acquainted with 
Peter followed in its rear to inquire what | the place and its inhabitants than yourself.” 
the accident was. He came back looking| “One cannot help knowing a great deal 
grave. when one lives on one spot as long as we 
“It’s one of our head men, and his right | have lived here,” answered Lois ; “ yet there 
arm is crushed,” he said. “I know the/ must be many things going on close beside 
machine which did it,” he added, “ and /| us of which we never dream.” 
when I’ve watched it, I’ve wondered that| The hospital door had closed behind the 
such things do not happen every day.” | wounded man to keep back the unnecessary 
“Did you hear his name?” asked Aunt | and inquisitive crowd. Miss Pendlebury’s 
Barbara. ‘I wonder if he has a wife, and | name might have served as a passport for 
who will tell her about it.” | her party, but Lois’s presence made its men- 
“T think I have met him walking with a | tion superfluous. The old door-porter knew 
woman and little children,” Peter answered. | her nearly as well as he knew the house- 
“His name is William Summers, but I don’t | surgeon ; and a nurse, at that moment cross- 


| know where he lives,” |ing the hall, came forward and explained 


“Summers !” exclaimed Lois Enticknapp. that if they could wait till the sufferer was 
“Qh, poor things! Here is more trouble for| in bed and cared for, she thought it was 
them, and she is ill and away.” possible he might be permitted to give Miss 

Miss Pendlebury turned to the speaker. | Enticknapp his own message for his wife. 
There seemed something familiar in the; The place was unutterably dismal and 
fresh young face—fresh even in the pale- | desolate, but the old porter evidently wished 
ness which had swept across its roses. ‘“I/to be as civil as he could, for he hobbled 
have only yesterday come to Perford after | about and unlocked a side door, and madea 
twenty years’ absence,” she said, ‘‘ and when | few little arrangements in an inner chamber 
I went away you could not have been at all | before he invited them to enter and take a 
like what you are now, and yet I seem to | seat. Had Miss Pendlebury known more of 
know you.” | Lois Enticknapp, she would have been struck 

“ T am Lois Enticknapp,” said the girl. | by the singular chill of her manner. As it 

“Then you are a good man’s daughter, | was, she thought it out of harmony with her 
and you have his eyes,” responded Aunt sweet solicitous face, and remarkably dif- 
Barbara warmly. ‘“ But we shall have plenty | ferent from the cordiality which she recalled 
of time to be civil to each other. Can/ as a characteristic of Jacob and his Quaker 
we do anything for this poor man or his| wife. Lois did not seem even to notice the 
family ?” | seat which the old man placed for her beside 

“The ailing wife and the little ones are at} Aunt Barbara and Peter, but walked down 
the seaside,” said Lois. “I know their| the room and took up her station at the 
address, but I suppose I should go on to! window, overlooking a little bare yard where 
the hospital and learn the exact best and! one or two convalescent patients were feebly 
worst of everything before I telegraph.” sauntering to and fro. 

“May I go with you?” asked Aunt| It was a gruesome chamber, not intended 
Barbara. “I am Miss Pendlebury of the | for a waiting-room, but used as a storing- 
Works, so I have a personal interest in this.” | place for surgical and invalid appliances, and 

“Miss Pendlebury !” echoed Lois, with a | garnished with bundles of crutches and heaps 
flash of pleasure which suddenly faded back | of leg-rests and the like. The old porter 
into the strange troubled preoccupation | did not think it a bad place: it was evidently 
which seemed to beset her. “I have heard | his own retreat on leisure afternoons, for his 
so much of you. My mother has so often | spectacles and a newspaper lay on a little 
wished that you were here.” | deal sideboard. He seemed by no means 

“T shall not go away again,” said Aunt | unwilling to draw attention to its dismal fur- 
Barbara as they walked down the street to-| niture, for he counted over the crutches and 
“73 “T want to spend the remainder of | rubbed up a steel spinal support. Miss 
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Pendlebury’s quick eye detected the absence 
of an article to which she had grown sadly 
accustomed during her iather’s long illness. 
She thought there might be some newer sub- 
stitute which she did not recognise, so she 
inquired, with the interest of a practical 
nurse, “ What kind of bed-rest do you use in 
this hospital ?” 

The old man shook his head. 
have no such luxuries here,” he said. ‘“ We’s 
very poor for the work we has todo. And, 
somehow, the reg’lar sick cases don’t seem to 
linger out so long as they did in the big place 


“ We don’t 





where I was ward-porter when I was young. | 


Mayhap the people hereabout are kinder more 
worn out before they down-right sickens. 
Well, we does our best for them, and it’s a 
sight better than they could get in their own 
homes, though that ain’t a-saying much, if 
you knowed ’em.” 

“What clergyman or ministers visit the 
place ?” asked Aunt Barbara. 


The old man gave a short chuckle. He 





seemed to have a certain grim and ghoulish | 


humour. ‘“ Anybody’s own minister can 
come, in course,” he replied, “ but in a 


general way, we don’t keep ministers of our 


own in here. There’s one dissenting chap as 
comes oftenest, as looks as if he’d see’d a 
deal o’ trouble of his own, and he picks up 
with other folk, beside whoever he comes to. 
Our old wicar were werry good—any extras 
he’d see perwided, and beautiful fine old 
linen he allays sent, and he were a wise man 
about witnessing little bits o’ wills, and giving 
good advice to them as was left behind. 
That was the sort o’ work he could do—they 
say he wasn’t muchly much of a preacher. 
That’s the new wicar’s turn—he’s asked all 
over the country to give’em charity sermons, 
‘cause he gets the money out of ’em, an’ he 
comes in here for half an hour sharp, and 
puts up a real stirring discourse, and asks 
‘em each right out about their souls. He’s 
werry busy just now working with the Lon- 
don Committee for reconciling two parties as 
has fallen out inChinee. He gets real awful- 
like letters from his son, who’s in the Chinee 
trade. Our doctor says, says he, ‘I hope he 
isn’t in the opium traffic,’ says he; ‘ and d’ye 
think we’d be more interestin’ to him, Bob, 
if we all put on pigtails?’ Doctor’s a queer 
one. Some say he don’t believe in God, but 
I’ve always found him a very fair-actin’ gen- 
tleman. An’ there’s the nurse a-callin’ ye 
now, Miss Enticknapp. That’s a good one,” 
added the old man, as the girl went off with 
her quick light step, but without one glance 
at Miss Pendlebury or Peter. “She’s one of 


| 





our staff, one may say, ’cept that she gets 
nothing for it, but pays for the privilege. 
None of us minds what favours we ask of her 
—we kinder think it’s her business to do our 
little jobs. Says I to our doctor once, says 
I, not asking what he thought on’t, but just 


suggestin’, as one may say, ‘If there ain’t no || 


God, doctor,’ says I, ‘I can’t make out where 
Miss Lois comes from.’ And he turned and 
looked at me, did the doctor, and answered 
never a word.” 

Lois was not long gone. 
almost her usual self. 


She came back 


“ They say it will be a long case, anyhow,” 


she said, “and it may turn out badly. A few 
hours will decide that. The wife is to be 
sent for: he has told me what I am to say. 
Now I must look up the time-table, and find 
what train it will be best for her to catch. 
And I think I had better go round to their 
house, and see who is taking care of it, and 
if anything there needs doing.” 

‘“*T came down to Perford to look over the 
house by our Works,” explained Miss Pendle- 
bury. “I mean to live there. I think I shall 
go there now, and I shall stay there some 
time. Will you look in there on your return, 
and tell me if I can do anything to help these 
poor people ?” 

“Certainly I will do that,” said Lois, with 
that strange restraint suddenly returning upon 
her, as she went off alone. 

The house by the Works was dreary enough 
to the eye of a stranger, and seemed doubly 
dreary to her who remembered it neat and 
cared for. It was not absolutely dirty. The 
steps were only grey, the brass fittings of the 
door merely dim. The hall-chairs were out 
of repair. A row of empty flowerpots stood 
on the ledge of the staircase-window, whence 
one got a view of the overrun garden, where 
a laburnum and a lilac hung their cheery 
bloom above the mass of weeds. Mr. 
Pendlebury’s study had a sort of grim official 
order, but the other rooms wore a ghastly air 
of desolation, especially the one or two in 
which the furniture was not merely stacked, but 
kept in something of its ancient arrangement. 


Yet Barbara Pendlebury’s heart warmed to | 


the faded place. It might be but a skeleton 
of its past self, but it was the skeleton of a 
home. And her quick woman’s eye could 
see at every point what little touches would 
work wonders. 

“Be you coming to sleep here to-night, 
ma’am ?” asked the iron-grey housekeeper, a 
woman whom Miss Pendlebury did not know, 
who had not known Miss Pendlebury of old, 
and who felt that she must be prepared for 
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any freak in a lady who could choose to live 
at Perford. 

Barbara longed to say “Yes.” But at 
forty-five we remember we have bodies as 
well as sentiments. So she only echoed 
dubiously— 

“ To-night ! 
damp.” 


Surely the place must be 


“‘ Damp, bless you, ma’am !” responded the | 


' 


other with a shade of contempt. 
Do you think Mr. Pendlebury would put up 
with a smell of mustiness? There’s been 
fires in each room here, regular, turn and 


“ Damp! | 





Lois shook her head. ‘*They don’t mean 
to be unkind,” she said, “ but they can’t 
help feeling rather glad that perhaps the 
Summers will now see the folly of what they 
call their stuck-up ways. They resented 
her having a doctor of her own when 
she was ill instead of going to the hospital, 
and I fear they almost ill-wished her when 
her husband hired lodgings for her at the 
seaside. They said to me now, ‘She'll 
find that her independence and gentility 


| won’t get her any help when she'll want it. 


turn about, every winter since I’ve been here, | 


and that’s fourteen years come next Mid- 
summer. And I thought it would be for my 


lifetime !” she added in a plaintive under- | 


tone. “I were maid to Mrs. Pendlebury’s 


| ma—till she died, and they thought this was | 
| a sort of purvision for me, though it’s different | 
from what I was used to in her beautiful 


willa in a nice genteel neighbourhood. An’ 


| I’ve always spread out the beds, an’ the linen, 
an’ a few hours’ airing is all they'll need, | 


miss, if so be as you can make up your mind 
to live here at all.” ‘The last few words were 


| emphasized. | 
“‘T can get on better with my restorations | 


the sooner I am on the spot,” said Miss 


| Pendlebury to her nephew in a reflective 


aside. 
“ And if you think you'll be lonesome, 


_ I'll stay with you, aunt,” said Peter. 


| announced severely. 











A ring at the bell interrupted the debate. 
The housekeeper came back with a frowning 
face. 

“Tt’s the baker’s daughter, mum,” she 
** An’ she says you’ve 
told her to call on you here.” 

**Show Miss Enticknapp up-stairs,” said 
Aunt Barbara. 
off with an indignant shuffle. 


People away at the seaside for their health 
can’t be expected to need assistance.’” 

“T am half thinking of settling down in 
this house to-day,” said Aunt Barbara, “ and 
perhaps the housekeeper would put ready a 
room for this poor woman and her children, 
till their own house can be got in order 
again.” 

Lois Enticknapp looked up with the ex- 
pression of one startled by an unexpected 
burst of sunshine. ‘ Oh, if that could be 
done,” said she, “I would wait for the 
Summers’ family at the railway station and 
never take them near their own home at all, 
for the neighbours are sure to be on the 
watch for them, and they will tell the poor 
wife of every fatal case they know similar to 
her husband’s. They don’t mean to be | 
cruel. They would do so if it was them- |! 
selves in her position. Life seems to make 


| some people hard, so that a blow is pleasant 


And the injured woman went | 


“The Summers’ house is being white- | 
washed and re-papered, against the wife’s | 


return,” narrated Lois Enticknapp. 
the furniture is piled up in the middle of 
the rooms, except one mattress, whereon 
the poor man slept last night. 
have left off working, and gone to another 
job. 
said they must look after “‘sure money.” 
You see the Summers have bought their 
house through a building society, so there’s 
no landlord to look to for repairs. A number 
of the neighbour women are gathering and 
hanging about. Poor Mrs, Summers!” 

“The poor are always kind,” observed 
Miss Barbara. “ They will be good to her 
when she arrives.” 


“ All | 


The men | 


I remonstrated with them, but they | 





by rousing some feeling. And now, as Mrs. 
Summers cannot reach Perford in less than 
three hours, I will go home and explain 
matters to my mother, for I have been out 
much longer than I intended.” 

“And give her my kind remembrances, 
and tell her I shall come to see her as soon 
as I can,” said Barbara Pendlebury. 

Lois Enticknapp went home a happier 
girl than she had been when Miss Pendle- 
bury had met her, walking like one in a 
dream, the wrong way down Church Lane. 
Lois had learned some of the meaning in 
her mother’s warning, yet now she was not 
a whit sorry that her warm impulsiveness 
had overruled her mother’s wisdom. She 
had heard a story of sin and shame, such 
indeed as she had half expected to hear, 
such as in its bare outline she had heard 
before. But all imagination had failed to 
appreciate the vast difference of its being 
told with a clinging hand pressing hers, and 
a sweet cultured voice sobbing forth details 
of incident and feeling which brought all the 
shame and misery to the quick of her own 
sympathy. Nor had she been prepared for 
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the recital of the specious arguments by 
which Lydia Calderwood’s path to ruin had 
been levelled, nor for the half-wild passionate 
self-vindication which mingled even in the 
poor girl’s remorse and eager reaching after 
restoration. 

And though Lois Enticknapp had never 
been taught to try to close her eyes to the 
wickedness of the great world lying around 
her, yet it remains hard for young people 
reared in pure and happy homes, whose sun- 


shine seems to brighten everything within | 


reach of its rays, to realise that nevertheless 





their own personal sphere is part of this | 


terrible world. Perhaps we are all aware of 
a shock when, by a great crime forcing up 
its ugly head in an unexpected place, like a 
toad-stool in a flower-bed, we realise that in 


some pleasant parlour, or amid some cheerful | 
public meeting, we have been in the presence | 


of one who now has “ murderer” written 
after his name, and is on his road to the 
gallows. 
was a name familiar to Lois Enticknapp, and 


the whole history was made living to her | 


mind by the presence of a figure which she 
had known all her life, and about which 
hung that strange misty confidence which 
mere familiarity often causelessly imparts. 
In youth, the neighbour of whom we know 
no good seems more trustworthy than the 
stranger of whom we know no evil. It takes 


In Lydia Calderwood’s story there | 


a few bitter lessons to teach us that a rat is | 


still a rat, and will gnaw away our roof-tree, 
though it feeds on our household crumbs. 
Lois kept her counsel from Lydia Calder- 


wood. From every word which Lydia said, | 


Lois felt sure that she did not dream that in 
her forlorn despair, she had crept to the nest 
whence had flown the vulture who had 
wounded and stained her youth. The out- 


come of mystic creeds was in Lois’ blood. | 
She was the daughter of races who had | 


believed in “leadings ” and “seeings.” God 
himself might be leading this poor child, but 
she had best follow on unconsciously, lest 
she should put out a rash hand and sully 
the pure purposes in the secret of the Lord. 

Torn by the passionate pressure of reason- 
ings such as she had never heard before, 
blinded by a savage light which lit up many 
mysteries, as wildfire illumines while it de- 
stroys, shaken as by an earthquake from the 
happy security in which her own life had 
been set, yet Lois Enticknapp had preserved 
a front of cheerful and reassuring courage 
until she left Lydia. 

Then she had let in the full tide of terror 
and bewilderment. Then her new wisdom 





had turned upon her heart that grinning 
mask of cynical mistrust, which is never 
more than the mask of true wisdom, but 
which is often a mask with no face behind. 

The meeting with Miss Pendlebury only 
struck new discord on her jarred soul. 

Miss Pendlebury, rich, and richly con- 
nected, presented herself to Lois’s mind only 
as a member of a class whose women con- 
descendingly drop their dry crumbs on those 
below them, and close their eyes while the 
men of their class drop down poison. It 
was Lois’s first realisation of distinctions in 
society which are not made by nature. 
Realisation is very different from knowledge. 
Such a moment was sure to give Lois an 
impetus either to receive such distinctions as 
something to be smiled over, and sweetened, 
or to rebelliously take them as they are, to 
the gradual embitterment of her 
nature. 

No proffered money, no proxy help would 
have softened the strange crust which was 
suddenly forming over Lois’s feeling of fellow- 
ship with the more favoured of fortune—that 
important link in the chain which binds all 
life in one. The simple offer of neighbourly 
service did it at once. 

From Church Lane to the hospital, to the 
Summers’ dwelling, to the house beside the 
Works, she had gone asking her heart, ‘“‘ Why 
did God make us able to be so miserable and 
so bewildered as some of us are? Is there 
any truth in what Lydia Calderwood said in 
her anguish, that for anything she has seen 
in her life God is not good but cruel, and 
that it is only because I have happened to be 
happy that I think otherwise? If I can’t 
believe that God is as good to Lydia as to 
me, I cannot thank Him for his goodness ; it 
would not be love, but partiality. I could 
not even trust it. It would be like relying 
on atyrant’s favours.” And even the blue 
spring sky looked hard and mocking. 

But now she went back saying within her- 
self, “ What does it matter that I feel be- 
wildered? I ought to be only thinking of 
poor Lydia. If I am learning some lessons 
I never had before, and cannot get over them 
at once, then I must put them aside to do the 
work that is pressing. A very little thing 
would drive Lydia away altogether. She is 
changed even since last night. She seems 
to think nobody will ever care for her, except 
in a patronising way, and she doesn’t want 
that. And it is not likely she can feel that 


God does really put away our sins from us, 
as far as the East is from the West, and that 
our having to suffer for them is the seal of 


whole | 
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» His love and not the sign of His vengeance. 
And she says she will never be able to hold 
on in right ways. I don’t believe I spoke 
half cheerfully enough to her. As I pass 
Mrs. Moffat’s, I must go in and see her again 
for a moment.” 


“TI thought you would never come again,” 
li y oe 

she cried; “though you were so kind, I 
3 g ’ 


good, and she makes me miserable.’ 
I make you miserable. 
half that I say! But when I don’t say it, I 
do mean it. Have patience with me. 
know that God is good, only I have been so 
wicked that He is angry with me.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lois, “ angry with you 
as a mother is when she whips her boy, be- 


ous places where he might be killed.” 
“ But it is so easy to be wicked,” sobbed 
Lydia. 








believe it,” said Lois soothingly. “The worst 
of it is we won't believe it.” 

“ Will you believe it forme?” asked Lydia, 
with her trembling hands clasped about Lois’s 
throat. ‘‘ Will you believe I will be good? 
Will you promise me I shall be good ?” 

A strange light shone in Lois’s eyes. 
There was revealed to her an open secret | 
which each must find out for himself, be- | 
|| cause words spoil and cramp its marvellous | 

mystery. 
1 “T will promise it, Lydia,” she said 


i| 
i 
| 
i} 
i| 
| 


| 

| 
|| somewhere else a long time hence. I have 

| given my promise. Now give me yours, 
| that it shall begin this moment.” 
| “I will! I will! 
| 
} 


9) 


God bless you! 
sobbed the girl. 

And Lois went home. Her mother asked 
The wise 
| Quakeress looked in her daughter’s face, and 
| Saw there the first traces of Gethsemane 
| struggle. Sinful souls are scarcely saved by 
the score, to the sound of hymn-singing and 
Hallelujahs. In the Master’s way of sacrifice 
must his brothers and sisters walk, and with- 
out shedding of blood—blood of brain, 
blood of heart, blood of life, there is no 
|| remission of sins. 


CHAPTER VIII.—GOOD SAMARITANS. 


Ir Hannah Enticknapp did not require 
from her daughter the detailed story of 








She found the girl sitting forlornly on her | 
low bed, with tear-traces on her cheeks; | 
she rose and threw herself o1 Lois’s shoulder. | 


thought you would say, ‘I can do her no | 
I know | 
And I don’t mean | 


I do | 


cause he disobeys her, and goes into danger- | 


|| “It is easier to be good if we would only | 


whether it shall begin here and to-day, or | 


Lydia Calderwood, she did not need to put 
many questions to elicit all the bad news 
about the Summers’ family and all the good 
news of Miss Pendlebury’s advent in Perford, 

“ But Barbara Pendlebury will have but a 
comfortless time for the first few days in that 
great desolate dwelling,” she said. ‘She 
has lived so long in hired rooms, that she 
has doubtless forgotten that in one’s own 
| house comfort cannot be speedily hired, 
| but must be slowly gotten. The sleeping 
chambers and the parlours can be soon put 
in readiness, but the kitchen takes time, thee 
knows. I think I must venture to pack a 
basket and send Else with it, and bid her 
stay and make herself serviceable if she can. 
| I will put in a cruet, and some biscuits, and 
| some of my jams and jellies, Lois, and some 
| tea and sugar, and a pound of our country 
| butter, and six of the new-laid eggs, anda 
| few slices of our best ham. For there will 








be none to send to market but that care- 


taking woman, who will have enough work 
| in the house, and is not famous for the sweet- 
ness of her temper. And I will pack up all 
in some of our finest napkins, which may be 
serviceable if table napery is not readily at 
hand.” 

“ How you do think of everything, mother,” 
said Lois. 
remember something which you can do to 
| help.” 

“ That is easy, child,” said the Quakeress. 





“Tt can be always done by keeping thy | 


“Whatever turns up, you always | 


mind where thou art, instead of sending it 


| to trifle where thou art not.” 


“ And may I take some needle-work to 


that poor girl?” Lois asked. ‘ Idon’t mean 
to talk to her about payment for it at once: 
I fancy that might hurt her. I shall ask 
|her to do it to help me. It must be so 
| miserable for her to sit with folded hands in 
| that little room.” 
‘Thou mayst do whatever thou, who 
knows most, thinks best,” said the mother. 
Lois went off to her bedroom and opened 
a great oak chest which stood in a recess. 
| She had playfully called it her “ work-box.” 
| It had held the marriage plenishing of her 
mother and her mother’s mother. And now, 
/once more, it was half-full of dainty white 
| linen, some made into neatly folded garments, 
| some cut out for making, some still in rolls 
| from the draper’s shelf. Lois lingered as she 
| looked in. Every stitch there had been set 
| by herself. Her maidenly pride had deter 
| mined that it should be so. She had said 
| to herself that none should do for painful 
| hire what she could do in joy and love. 


{ 
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But now she took out two of the prepared 
pieces and made them into a little packet. 
Hannah Enticknapp and her servant were 
not long in making their kindly preparations. 
There was no fear of packing the basket 
too heavily for Else, nor was its size any 


consideration to her simple strong-minded- | 


ness. It had needed all her dead master’s 


arguments to convince her that it was not | 


her duty, at a busy pinch, to snatch a baker’s 
basket and go off to help the men in their 
delivery of loaves. 
convinced. 

** Not woman’s work!” she would say in 
her deep guttural voice. “Is it because 
it’s too hard or too easy? Is it not every- 
body’s work to do whatsoever his hand 
findeth? Ihold withthe Bible. Not thought 


becoming for women to be seen doing such | 
things? Well, that’s as folks think, and | 
Yet women are to be | 
seen doing many things that scarcely a fool | 


most folks are fools. 


can think becoming. But I’m your servant, 


Herr Enticknapp, and if you choose me to | 


waste my time, you pay for it.” 


In fact, whenever Else Beck walked out, | 


except when she went to “ worship,” she car- 
ried with her a wicker basket of some sort. 


“That shows I’m a respectable servant,” | 


she said. And Else honoured her order, 
and liked to sport its badge. “ Besides,” 
she added, with that stern practicality which 
redeemed her fashion from all fancifulness, 


“one never knows when one may see some- | 
Many a woman passes | 


thing worth buying. 
good fish or fruit selling cheaply, because 
she has nothing to carry it home in.” Also, 


if Else ever accompanied her mistress or | 
Lois, she studiously walked behind them, | 


though not so far off as to be unable to inter- 
change a remark. Lois’s sense of the fitness 
of things, of the superiority of Else’s age and 
character, joined with a noble youthful dis- 
taste for conventional class distinctions, had 
made her long ago rebel against Else’s 
voluntary humility. She was wiser now, and 
quite understood that the worthy dame did 
not consider herself any inferior because she 
chose “to keep her place” behind her. 
While Lois went on to the railway station, 
she sent Else direct to the house by the 
Works, not without many exhortations to her 
to remember that Miss Pendlebury had been 
used to French and Italian manners. Else 
understood this, as it was meant, to signify 
that the lady might be puzzled and repelled 
by her blunt out-spokenness. But Else re- 
pudiated the possibility. “If she isn’t a 


fool,” said she—“ and from what you say I’ve | 


Nay, she was never | 





| no call to think she is—then she'll see 
| through me in a minute, and know how to 

take me up night.” And Else had her own 
| message to send in her turn. ‘“ My respects 
| to Mrs. Summers,” she said, “and say I bid 
| her keep her heart up, and who knows but she 
may find her health where none but God 
would send her to look for it, in hardship 
and trouble.” 

Lois feared no scene as she watched the | 
slow incoming of the train which carried the || 
Summers family. She knew the woman 
with whom she had to deal. Mrs. Summers | 
had not shed one tear since she heard of her || 
husband’s accident, and the two poor little | 
children, seeing their mother seem so un- || 
changed, could not realise that there was 
much amiss. They had been sorry to leave 
the sea so suddenly—only the more sorry 
because of daddy not coming to fetch them | 
as he had promised that he would. He must || 
go with them somewhere else, the poor | 
| mother had said calmly, while she sat and 
prayed that he might at least be alive when 
she got to Perford, secretly vowing that she 
would try to be content and submissive if 
she could only reach him in time to tell him 
that, perhaps, after all, she was not so ill as 
the doctors said, but might live to bring up 
the children, and to maintain such a home 
as should not disgrace his memory. As so 
often happens, it was the unexpected which 
had come upon the woman. None of her 
forebodings had ever pointed in this direc- 
tion. Her forecasting fancies had seen her 
children in uncomforted motherlessness, and 
she had striven to so store the linen-drawer, 
and toe and heel the stockings, as to defeat 
the malice of any jealous sisters-in-law who 
should come in to succour the widower and 
cast stones on the memory of his dead wife. 
They had always pitied Will for marrying so 
sickly a woman. How would it feel to be 
pitied for surviving him? and would they 
contrive to blame her absence from home, 
as somehow the cause of his death? Will 
would make her go away; when she had 
whispered about economy, he had called 
| her ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish,” and 

had said that on the lowest grounds it was 
his best economy to save the life of his 
children’s mother, even for a year or two. 

She never thought ot thanking Lois for 
coming to meet her—never dreamed of won- 
dering when she was told to- follow her to 
the house by the Works. Will was stricken 
| down; Will was likely to die—that made 
| strangeness of any sort a mere matter of 
course. 
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new habitation, Lois found a slight storm | 


already blowing round it. The care-taker 
had resigned. 
long as Miss Pendlebury wanted her, but she 
was not accustomed to have strangers in her 
kitchen ’—that was pointed at Else Beck— 
“nor was she going to be put about for riff- 
raft out of the town ”—that was the Summers 
family. 
and Peter had lunched on musty eggs and 
some of the cheapest bread and butter the 


“She was willin’ to stay as | 


When they reached Miss Pendlebury’s | waywardness or fretting on their part. But 


they showed none. ‘They were not afraid of 
strangers, only they kept hold of each other’s 
hands, and they knew Miss Lois and Else. 
They were accustomed to be shut in rooms, 
and to be told to amuse themselves quietly, 
which was their mother’s parting injunction. 


| They established themselves at the kitchen 


Considering that poor Aunt Barbara | 


town could provide, all carefully selected by | 
| to see what they’d got,” Aunt Barbara, Lois, 


the housekeeper in the fond hope that Miss 
Pendlebury might get ‘a sickener of her non- 
sense,” Else Beck’s provender was far too 


welcome to be turned away, even apart from | 
the fact that Miss Pendlebury would on no | 
dismay when she saw the few chipped, 


account have spurned the offer of neighbourly 


kindness and help. Aunt Barbara would | 


have borne a great deal herself, but she could 


not endure that her succour to Mrs, Sum- | 


mers should be embittered by the jealousy 
and insolence of a menial spirit. Else Beck, 
grimly perched on the kitchen window seat 
clutching her basket, saw the whole scene 


and told its story afterwards. “ Miss Pendle- | 


bury turned round quite calm and firm, and 
told her she had better go at once, and she 
would account for the sudden departure to 
the master, and her wages would be rightly 
settled. It’s those ladies up in Culstead, 
who can’t put their hands to anything them- 
selves and don’t know a soul who can, that 
spoil servants, and are glad to take any 
sauce from them, so as they get their dinners 
along with it. Madam housekeeper was 
cowed, but she hadn’t sense to say she was 
sorry, only that she’d be happy to stay as 
long as she was wanted. And Miss Pendle- 
bury thanked her quite pleasantly, but said 


she would not be wanted ; but might remain | 


in her own rooms, if she wished, till matters 
were arranged. An’ I jumped up, and said 


my mistress would spare me for the rest of 


the day, and I could manage makeshifts— 


and Master Peter, bless him! with his own | 


hands began to clean the knives they had 
used at lunch.” 


Miss Pendlebury and Lois did not mis- | 


understand Mrs. Summers’ calmness, which 


many of the Perford women would have pro- | 


nounced apathy or ignorance fit to be roused 
or enlightened by the dreariest prophecies. 
Aunt Barbara only hastened her off to the 
hospital, telling her the sight of her face 
would be the best help the doctors could 
have. The children could not go with her, 


window, whispering to each other about the 
“flowers,” as they called the rampant weeds 
of the back garden. 

Meanwhile, following Else’s advice that 
“the best way to find what they wanted was 


and Peter began to ransack and rummage. 
Miss Pendlebury remembered the secrets of 
the old house and its storages, but she 
opened her eyes and held up her hands in 


charred, ill-used remnants of her mother’s 
china closet. Open tarts had been baked 
in the Crown Derby plates: there was 
dripping still standing in a Chelsea bowl. 
Dirty shreds beside the dust-bin revealed 
that old damask napkins had been abused 
for dusters and dish-cloths. A Turkey rug, 
of the right age for subdued richness of 
colour, lay on the stone floor of the wash- 
house, befouled with splashes of grease and 
dirty water. 

“Mother paid two guineas the other day 
for a plate with that mark on it,” said Peter, 
peering at the back of a potsherd which his 
aunt recognised as a fragment of a Worcester 
tea service. 

“It’s a wonder some dealer did not make 
love to that cross woman, and set up a shop 
out of this house,” said Else Beck. Else 
was quite angry at the waste and ruin she 
saw, because she had a passion for conserva- 
tion and order, distinct from all feeling of 
personal possession. ‘I’m glad _ there’s 
dealers in the world,” she said. “ They pick 
up what people throw away with one hand, 
and they make them pay for it with the 
other.” 

“ Dealers would die out if everybody was 
like you, Else,” commented Lois. 

“Ves,” she said. “Ido like to keep my 
own, clean and wholesome, and no mistake 
about it. There’s a rhyme— 

‘ Save a thing for seven years, and that its price will bring, 


Save it seven times seven years and it’s a costly thing, 
But save it seven times that again, and give it to the king.’ 





There’s that old belt my grandmother wore 
on her wedding day—honest leather her 
uncle tanned and honest silver her brother 
wrought,—there’s those who would have been 


and Aunt Barbara was prepared for a little | for breaking it up into little ornaments, and 
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there’s those that advised me to sell it by 
weight, but there it’s been, and there it is, 
and that’s Lois’s wedding-present-to-be.” And 
Aunt Barbara saw that the girl’s face bloomed 
like a rose. 

Mrs. Summers came back presently. She 
had been crying bitterly, yet she smiled as 
she had not done in her calmness. Her 
Will had said to her, stretching out his 
unmaimed hand: “ Poor old lady, I know 
the fountains are wanting to play; let ’em 
start: they won’t hurt me.” And the homely 
kindliness had relaxed the strain of her self- 
restraint. The doctors had let her have “a 
talk” with Will, well knowing that he would 
be the calmer after his little affairs were 
adjusted. And the strong light of his cheer- 
ful common sense had put out many of the 
will-o’-the-wisp fancies which had lent fantastic 
horrors to the dark hour of trial. The poor 
little woman had thought of pawnshops, of 
an execution in the house,—had even seen 
visions of herself and her children selling 
matches or singing hymns in Perford High 
Street on Saturday nights. Will reminded 
her of his trades-union accident benefit. 
There was a little triumph in his reminder, 
for she, the daughter of a gamekeeper and of 
generations of gamekeepers and bailiffs, had 
not looked too favourably upon his trades- 
union. ‘You see I’ve no squire to pension 
me,” Will said; “my union is my squire.” 
And the little wife answered not a word, 
except to express a meek hope that the sick 
steward who would inquire into Will’s case 
would be a quiet, civil man. “I do believe in 
providing for one’s self,” she said, after a few 
minutes’ silence ; “ but it can never do away 
with the need and worth of a helping hand.” 
And then she told her husband of Miss 
Pendlebury’s arrival in Perford, and of her 
offer of a better shelter for them than their 
own dismantled and now desolate home. 
And Will said Miss Pendlebury was “a 
brick,” but would find his wife was worth 
her weight in gold in tidying up the old 
house. And he added that he was sorry to 
be the cause of bringing her back from the 
sea just as she was growing blooming. And 
she answered, “ Please God, Will, I may be 
a strong woman yet: maybe I’ve given way 
too soon.” 
though he was still a maimed man on a 
hospital bed, and she was a sickly woman 
returning to a stranger’s house, they were 
both happy people, for their hearts were full 


ness is blessedness itself. 
Aunt Barbara sent Peter into the counting- 


And with a kiss they parted, and | 





house to ask his father to look in upon her 
before he returned to Culstead. She wished 
to explain to him the causes of her unex- 
pectedly sudden settlement in the house by 
the Works, and to convey, through him, her 
apologies and explanations to her sister-in- 
law and the rest of the household at Cul- 
stead. She trembled to reflect on the sensa- 
tion her course of action would be sure to 
produce. Aunt Barbara was by no means 
indifferent to people’s feelings and opinions ; 
she was only resolved that they should not 
divert her from her sense of duty, or stifle 
her kindly impulses. 

Lois assured her that Else Beck was at 


her service for-the whole evening, though | 


she herself must go away, for Lois wanted to 
take her needle-work to Lydia before the 
dreadful sweet twilight hour in which the 
ghosts of the past, be they angels or fiends, 
are most apt to stir in the heart. 


husband, and to see her and her children 
seated with Else at their tea in the wide 
old kitchen, with the laburnum waving its 
branches across the cracked panes of the old 
window. Lois knew the Summers’ children, 
and had taught them many little lessons. 
She had taught them the “ grace” which 
now she bade them sing as soon as she 
should be gone. They struck up its pleasant 


tune almost before she had left the kitchen, | 


and as she walked towards the parlour she 
saw, through its half-opened door, Aunt 
Barbara sitting on a low chair, with a look 
upon her face which showed that to her the 
childish voices had only unwound a secret 
harmony beginning with the loves and 
memories of childhood. ‘There was no need 
for Lois to interrupt her. She let herself 
quietly out by the front door. The sun was 
already low in the sky. The sunset light 
flooding the street recalled two by-gone 
evenings to Lois—that after her father’s 


funeral, and that when Hans Endberg came | 


walking up the High Street with his tra- 
velling-bag in his hand. How lights and 
shadows will strike across the heart! It 


was high time, then, that she was with Lydia | 


Calderwood, and she hastened off. 


CHAPTER IX.—NEW LIGHTS ON OLD WAYS. 

Mr. PENDLEBURY came back with Peter. 
He was rather perturbed by his sister’s 
sudden movement, having a rich and easy 


| man’s belief in all matters being left to 
of thankfulness for blessings, and thankful- | 


“come about” and “get their edge taken 
off,” forgetful that some things (knives, for 
instance) are not improved by that change. 


. 


Lois only | 
stayed to hear Mrs. Summers’ report of her | 
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** Really, Barbara, I don’t th 


| It was strange to him to return to the old | 


house, at the old hour when he had once re- | 
turned as a schoolboy, and then as a young | 
clerk proud of new independence. He did | 
not notice the sunshine, as Lois had, but | 
perhaps it served to develop the half-lost 
images on his heart. And when he went 
into the parlour and saw the blinds up, and 
the evening meal set in the remnants of 
half-forgotten china, he forgot his vexation | 
for a moment and said, “ Well, it’s really | 
like home, Bab.” 

“That’s a good word to begin with, brother,” 
said Miss Pendlebury cheerily. ‘And you 
will forgive me for taking the place by storm, 
won't you. The housekeeper tempted me | 
to it first, by something she said, and then 
finding my being here might be useful to | 
the family of that poor man who was hurt to- | 
day, decided me to do it.” | 

“It is not I who am likely to be offended,” | 
Mr. Pendlebury answered ; “indeed, offended | 
is not the right word to use. But I’m afraid | 
the folks at home will be hurt. They will | 
think you have not cared to see much of 
them.” | 
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ink you quite understand.” 


*‘ But we shall see each other, I hope, every 
day for all the rest of my life,” she replied ; 
and then qualified the remark with scrupulous 
sincerity—* at least, we can do so if we like.” 

Mr. Pendlebury shook his head. “ You 
will find it is a stiff pull for your horses to 


get up to Culstead,” he said, “and my wife | 


and the girls do hate this place so. And 
what is all this about Summers, Barbara? I 
understand Peter to say something about the 
woman and her children being here. You 
will find the British workman's family quite 
above being comforted by the help of a good 
meal, nowadays. They go to the seaside 
and own their own houses, and paper and 
paint them, as I find these very people are 
doing now. ‘They won't care for your tea and 
buns. They may come and take them and 
quiz you for wanting to please them and not 
knowing how to do it. We have all grown 
independent and enlightened, Barbara.” 

‘* Mrs. Summers and her children are to 
stay here for the night,” said Aunt Barbara 
quietly, glad that she had heard Lois Entick- 
napp’s story before her brother’s cynical 
commentaries. “We telegraphed to her to 
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| ; anagte: 
come home, and she had no place to come to | She knew that her darling was a failure in his 


but their dismantled house. 
her here awhile; and she says she will help 
me to settle down.” 

Mr. Pendlebury stood aghast! Fancy a 
workman’s wife receiving telegrams when she 
could have got a letter by next morning at 
latest. Cheap and easy telegrams were very 
convenient when he wanted to let Mrs. Pen- 
dlebury know that he should be an hour late 
for dinner, and he had always felt as if they 
had become cheap and easy for just such 
polite purposes. 

“Really, Barbara,” he began, scarcely know- 
ing what he meant to say, “ I don’t think you 
quite understand. These people don’t want 
help. The man gets good wages. They 
ought to be decently well off. And these 
unions of theirs prevent them being grateful. 
You may have been ever so kind to a man 
one week, but he’d have to ask for a rise of 
wages next week if his union bade him.” 

** Is kindness only for paupers ?” she asked 
quietly. “I’m a rich woman, brother, but I 
wanted help sorely enough when my father 
lay dead. And these people seem, by what 
you say, to have employed your good wages 
in the very best of ways. And as for having 
to raise wages after being kind to anybody, 
there is no hardship in that, because surely 
we are kind to people with whom we have 
neither giving nor paying of wages. 
kindness done with half an eye to those 
matters is only a new and very dangerous 
form of the truck system.” 
she could not help laughing at her brother’s 
puzzled face; and she rightly guessed the 
cause of his bewilderment, remembering the 
days when she herself had wondered how 
people could argue so warmly and think so 
laboriously over such dry subjects as that of 
her last word, and had herself judged them 
to be decidedly apart from a woman’s pro- 
vince, not then realising that broad principles 
of justice, mercy, and truth, and all the springs 
of human tears and laughter, underlie words 
which seem only fit to head a column ina 
business newspaper. 

Peter easily got his father’s consent to re- 
main for the present with Aunt Barbara. Mr. 
Pendlebury never suggested that his wife 
might object to that. Peter was rather in 
the way at Culstead. He was now of an 
age when a boy has ceased to be a pretty 
pet, whose impertinences are readily par- 
doned. Peter had a blunt tongue, and his 
sisters feared his presence among those whom 
they wished to impress favourably. His 
mother was jealous of him for Gilbert’s sake. 


So I shall keep | 





Any | 


As she finished | 





father’s eyes, while Peter, being yet untried, 
was a prospective success. So, for poor Peter, 
home discipline meant nothing but “ setting 
down.” He was only saved from bitter suf- 
fering under this system because it begat in 
him a contempt for most of the works and 
ways of his female relatives, which, while 
thoroughly wholesome in itself, was utterly 
unwholesome to be planted where love and 
honour should have been. His tastes hap- 
pened to be quite out of tune even with 
the better tastes of his sister’s set. He did 
not care for their songs and drawings, even as 
they hated his attempts at engineering and 
carpentering, and despised his botanical and 
zoological “‘specimens.” And neither the 
one nor the other had that patience and 
modesty which are the true foundations of 
wide sympathy. 

It seems odd that such radically innocent 
tastes as his should still be in danger of 
leading him astray. But under the other 
circumstances of his life it was so. Though 
the stable-boy had as little sympathy as any 
with Peter’s elementary natural science, yet 
he had a cruel masculine love for “ catching 
things,” which made him a ready companion 
for the boy’s long rambles. And though not 
one of the drunken coachmen, hired and dis- 
missed in rapid succession, cared a straw for 
Peter's steam-engines and windmills, yet 
each of them encouraged the lad in working 
in the coach-house, where he unaccountably 
lost his tools, and was constantly bewildered 
as to what had become of his materials. ‘To 
such companionship was Peter driven in all 
those intervals when one must fali back on 
the resources of one’s own establishment. 
To be sure he rode with Gilbert when his 
brother would let him, but that young gentle- 
man had pursuits of his own, from which his 
ideas of morality dictated that his brother must 
be excluded for some time to come—a course 
of conduct on which Gilbert congratulated 
himself, and thanked God he was not as other 
men whom he knew. And so poor Peter, the 
rich man’s son, with his face still fresh and 
pure as a cherub’s, was doomed to a terrible 
familiarity with words and ideas such as 
those from which good people strive to 
snatch the children of the gutter. 


It argued well for his possessing that | 


soundness of nature which is hard to poison 
at the root, though therefore often but the 
more easily defaced, that Peter was strangely 
touched by his little lonely aunt’s evident 
attraction towards him. There was no 
vanity in his feeling. If it could have been 
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put in words it would have been expressed 
thus :—* It is not I whom she likes, but she 
likes me because I resemble somebody whom 
she loved. Perhaps I am like what father 
was when he was young. He must seem 
quite a stranger now. If I am like an old 
friend, it will be pleasant to find me friendly.” 
But the lad could only translate his stirring 
affection to himself in such simple phrases 
as, “It must be very lonely for her to come 
here all by herself. And it will be very jolly 
to help her clearing out and hammering up 
in that old place.” 

Thus, suddenly, began Barbara Pendle- 
bury’s. new life, without any of the plannings 
and preparations which she had imagined 
must inaugurate it. Her simple zeal to do 
the right thing as soon as possible dropped 


| her into her place without any of the fuss 
| which generally spoils more elaborately- 


organized movements in the right direction. 
The Perford people did not realise that their 
mistress had come to remain permanently at 
the house by the Works until she had actually 
been there long enough to deprive the fact of 
all mysteryand unnaturalness. In that interval 
of rumour and uncertainty, the older inhabit- 
ants had time to inform the rest that they 
remembered days when the Pendleburys 
had no other residence. Down in Church 
Lane, next door to Mrs. Moffat, lived one 
who was a great authority on these old times. 
Old Dan Chambers was now fighting feebly 
for a pittance of out-door relief to save him 


| from the workhouse, and his worn wits were 


sorely exercised to hide the existence of his 
one luxury—a little dog which had been the 
pet of an only daughter’s long last illness. 
But old Dan could remember when he had 
saved stores of gay scraps to bestow on the 
little “ master and missy” on those festive 











occasions when “the old master” had brought 
the children to watch the mechanical pro- 
cesses of those days—slow and clumsy pro- 
cesses, out of date now, like poor old Dan 
himself. 

In those times Dan’s cousin, the fore- 
man’s wife, had been the Pendleburys’ sick 
nurse, and had often “ spoken a good word” 
in behalf of girls desirous of entering 
their service. Dan could tell how the family 
washing had been divided between the wives 
of the two porters, and how the charwoman 
—that useful factotum, whose helpful pre- 
sence is often a real charity beyond all pay- 
ment—had been the wife of a man who had 
worked hard and honestly between strange 
fits of wildness and drinking. “ He wora 
queer fellow,” old Dan would say in his 
meditative manner ; “ but old master never 
lost patience with him. He knew he was 
good at heart. ‘We must not judge a poor 
man for what we forgive his betters,’ I’ve 
heard master say. He had to turn him out 
once or twice. But between Miss Barbara, 
as was a slim lass in them days, and the wife, 
they was always brought together again. 
But he was sent off for good soon after the 
old gentleman went to foreign parts for his 
health. And they had to move out of Per- 
ford, and the last I ever saw o’ them the 
wife was dying ona bit o’ old sacking, and 
he was shut up in prison for half killing a 
policeman. ‘It wouldn’t have come to this 
if Miss Barbara had been here,’ she said to 
me. And I’ve never forgot them words.” 

And old Dan’s stories made the old way 
of life so familiar and natural that the people 
felt after a day or two that it was not strange 
to have a Pendlebury living in Perford—it 
was only strange that none had lived there 
for so long. 





THE LAW OF A USEFUL LIFE. 


By THE Rev. S. COX. 


“‘ David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell asleep,’”’"—Acts xiii. 36. 


H® surely must be a consummate orator 
who, even when throwing off a mere 





tous that the world will not willingly let it die. 
And that surely zs a felicitous sentence which 
sets before us, in brief well-chosen words, 
at once a noble ideal of life and a tranquil 
conception of the death men so much dread. 
St. Paul abounds in such sentences. Here is 
one of them. Rising in the synagogue of the 
Pisidian Antioch, to give “a word of exhorta- 





tion” to the people, he preaches Jesus and 
the Resurrection. Because the Resurrection 
of Jesus would sound like a startling novelty 
in the ears of his audience—and with many 
persons “novelty” is but another name for 
“heresy "—St. Paul wisely cites ancient and 
amiliar words of promise of which this novelty 
was the fulfilment. David, the hero, and poet, 
and darling of Israel, had said, “Thou wilt 
not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
David himself could not have been the Holy 
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One of whom he spake ; for, though he was a 
holy man, though God Himself had borne wit- 
ness of him, “ I have found David a man after 
mine own heart, fulfilling all my will”—never- 
theless he Aad seen corruption. He must, 
therefore, have been speaking, not of himself, 
but of some other. The words were true only 
of Jesusof Nazareth. Alone of men, He saw 
no corruption. Aim God raised up before 
His pure body had been tainted by the infec- 
tions of the grave. 

This was St. Paul’s argument. And all 
purposes of logic would have been fulfilled 
had he stated it inthe barest form. But he is 
not content to state it barely. He is an 
orator as well as a logician, and knows how 
men’s hearts are moved within them. And, 
therefore, he interjects the bright telling epi- 
gram of my text. ar parenthése, he sums 
up the whole history of David in ten or a 
dozen words. For David, /o ive was to serve 
his own generation according to the will of 
God, and ¢o die was to fall asleep. And, as 
I have said, in these words we have both 
a sublime ideal of life and a tranquil concep- 
tion of death. Let us look at each of these, 
but mainly at the first. 

1. Zhe Ideal of Human Life. For David, 
to live was to serve his own generation. If 
they wanted him to keep sheep, he was con- 
tent to keep them. If they wanted a cham- 
pion to encounter the gigantic Philistine, he 
was ready to fight him at all odds. If they 
wanted a man to sit on the throne and rule 
them in the fear of God, he was ready to ex- 
change the crook for the sceptre, the sheep- 
cote for the palace, and to govern men in- 
stead of guiding a flock. If they wanted 
psalms to sing in the house of the Lord, he 
was ready to find them psalms, and psalms 
so noble, so pathetic, so vital with devout 
emotion that they live in men’s hearts to this 
very day. ‘Take the life of David asa whole, 
and where will you find a life more serviceable 
to the human race—a life that has done more 
to raise men into their best moods, or to keep 
them in correspondence with heaven ? 

There are those, indeed, who have no eye 
but for the sins which stained and blemished 
his life. But if we are just ; if we admit that 
*tis human to err; if we remember the ter- 
rible temptations of an Oriental throne, and 
the imperfect ethics of the antique world ; if 
we remember the profound and sustained 
contrition for sin in which David exhausted 
all the moods of penitence, and the humility 
and patience with which he endured all the 
strokes of correction as they fell on him for his 
sins, and his unfaltering trust in the loving- 








kindness and tender mercy of the God who 
smote him: above all, if we reflect on what 
we ourselves might have been, and done, in his 
age and place, we shall not fear to call him 
“a man after God’s own heart.” For God is 
the minister, or servant, of all men, because 
He is the Lord of all; and David served his 
own generation as none other did, and thus 
proved himself to be the true “lord” or 
king of his generation: nay, he served all 


generations as few else have done, and will | 
serve them to the end of the world, thus | 
proving himself to be of that select and im- 


perial order of men who are the true kings of 
the whole human race. 

Now the gifts of David—gifts of war, gifts 
of rule, gifts of song—may be denied to us. 
But, observe, it is not these which St. Paul, 
speaking by the Spirit of Christ, selects for our 
admiration. What he admires in David, what 
he would have us admire and imitate, is the 
supreme aim, the animating spirit, the moral 
bent and end of David’s life. In a word, it 
is his serviceableness, his willingness, his eager 
desire to use all his gifts for the good of 
others, in the service of his generation. And 
this, surely, is well within our reach. If instead 
of craving gifts we do not possess, or wasting 
and abusing the gifts we have ; if, instead of 
sighing for opportunities that do not come to 
us, and neglecting the opportunities which 
every day brings us, we steadfastly set our- 
selves to do all that we can with our present 
opportunities and gifts to help and benefit 
our neighbours, shall we not find that we too 
may serve our own generation, and so do the 
will of God? Is it not the true acm that we 
lack rather than the ability to reach it, the 
will to be kind and useful rather than the 
capacity? Does not every lot, however con- 
tracted, afford us room to deny ourselves, 
room for usefulness, for friendly offices and 
the succours of charity? And will not the 
very narrowness of our means enhance the 
value of our service, just as the widow’s penny 


made her two mites “more” than all the || 


shekels of the scribes? Does not every day, 


however uneventful, offer us some scope, | 
some opportunity for lightening a neighbour’s | 


burden instead of adding to it; or for help- 
ing him to bear it with a braver heart instead 
of adding a sore heart to a heavy burden? 
And is it not by bearing one another’s burdens 
that we fulfil the law of Christ—/he law, the 
ruling and supreme law of that divine redeem- 
ing Life ? 

Do we, then, make it our aim, our leading 
and controlling aim, to serve our own gene- 
ration, to make our neighbours’ lives a little 
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brighter, a little sweeter to them? Do we, 
morning by morning, consider, not how we 
may make a little money, or snatch a little 
pleasure, or get through the work of the day, 
but whom we can help and how we may best 
help him? Do we study what we can do to 
please our neighbour for his good ?—what 
kind words we can speak, what kind actions 
we can do, and how we may make those 
about us more cheerful, and hopeful, and 


Alas, too many of us only rarely and fit- 
fully set this high Christian aim before us! 
Too often our first and ruling thought is how 
we may please and serve ourselves, even at 
our neighbours’ cost, rather than how we may 
at once deny, and yet gratify, ourselves in 
pleasing and serving them. Too often we 
stand coldly by and criticize those who are 
at least trying to do a little good, spying out 
their faults of character and condemning their 


methods of action; thus injuring ourselves | 


| even more than we injure them, since nothing 


is more fatal to our own spiritual life than the | 


' critical and censorious moods we are so 


| prone to indulge. 


trying to serve our own generation, we shall 


| soon discover what hard work it is for “ crea- 
|| tures such as we are in such a world as this.” 





| We shall soon discover how easy it is to fail 
| even when our will is good—how often our 
| motives are suspected even when they are 


pure—how constantly our best intentions are 
thwarted by some unkindly defect of character, 
or some unlooked-for opposition of circum- 
stance. Finding ourselves so weak and our 


_ task so hard, we shall be lenient in our judg- 
ment of our brethren, ill-disposed to dwell 


on the defects in their service, engrossed in 
the endeavour to get strength and wisdom 
for a more faithful discharge of our own duty. 

Perhaps, however, we who speak from the 
pulpit are commonly a little too hard on 
men’s faults. I do not mean on other men’s 
simply, but on our own as well as theirs. It 
would be well, perhaps, if we more frequently 
took the large generous tone of that divine 
utterance, ‘‘I have found David, the son of 
Jesse, a man after mine own heart, who wii/ 
fo all my will.” For once, then, let me take 
that tone with you. I quite believe I may. 
There is so much that is good in every man 
and woman when once you come to know them 
thoroughly, that I think I may assume with 
truth that we should most of us really like to 
serve one another—that we do try to serve 
one another, although, for want of some 
natural gift or spiritual grace, we so often 
fall short of our mark. Assuming that, then, 


If we ourselves are really | 


permit me to find a warning for you in my 
text, and an encouragement. 

It is not enough that we try to serve one 
another, to serve our own generation; we 
must also try to serve it according to the will 
of God. Many eminent critics, indeed, bring 
| out this warning very emphatically by read- 
| ing the passage before us thus :—“ So David 
| served the will of God in, or for, his own 
generation.” 

Now there are many who can be very good 
and kind én their own way, while they serve 
their own will; and even for this let us 
honour them; but ¢#er way is not always 
| God’s way; nor do they always so much as 
| ¢ry to take God’s way of doing good. In 
our endeavours to serve God in serving men 
| we are constantly misled both by our self-will, 
and by our love of ease. Sometimes we do 
not take the pains to think what God’s way 
would be, z.e. what is the dest way of serving 
men ; or will not rouse ourselves to the effort 
| and self-denial requisite to doing it in the best 
possible way. If a neighbour ask for bread 
we should never dream of giving him a stone; 
and yet we may so give him bread as to make 
| it a very millstone round his neck, sinking 
him ever deeper into the miry ways of indo- 
lence and a pauperised spirit. If he aska 
fish of us we should never dream of giving 
him a serpent ; but nevertheless we may con- 
trive to sting him even as we help him, and 
to wound his self-respect. We are too lazy 
to think how his needs may be most wisely 
and most graciously met, and yet we are too 
tenderhearted to send him away empty ; and so 
the tender heart and the lazy intellect prompt 
'us to give him what he asks, although that 
| may be precisely the unkindest thing, the 
least really useful thing that we can do for 
him. Archbishop Whateley is said to have 
thanked God that he had never once given a 
single penny to a beggar in the streets ; and 
men sneer at him for that quaint thanks- 
giving to this day: but would it not be wiser 
and more just of them if, before sneering, 
they inquired what he meant, and whether 
he was really as illiberal as they supposed ? 
They would easily discover that he had 
thought his way to the conviction that in- 
discriminate almsgiving is a curse both to 
him that gives and to him that takes; and 
that, after due thought and inquiry, he gave 
away a large part of his income every year. 
And, assuredly, it would be well for us to 
think before we give, to reflect before we at- 
tempt to serve. Does God always give us 
exactly what we ask of Him, and serve us in 
precisely the way that we desire? Does not 
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He think for us, and what will be best for us, 
and how He may most effectually help us? 


| 
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and imperious spirit, then, in our service of 
God. And let us not be too sure that, in 


If we would serve our generation according to | any one respect, we know the will of God | 
the will of God we must neither be too lazy | better than our brethren who take a different 


to think nor too soft to say No !—“ No, not as 
you wish, but in a better way.” We must 


rather make God’s will our own standard of | 


service, and take any pains which will bring 
that wise almighty Will to the aid of our 
feeble endeavours. For the great comfort of 
serving men according to the will of God is, 
that we then serve them effectively, however 
poor or weak we may be; since His will must 
be done—must take effect. 


But if our service is sometimes marred by | 


an indolence and love of ease which will not 


be at the pains of thought, at other times it is | 


marred by an exacting self-will. We all know 
people who do what they mean to be a kind- 
ness in so authoritative and dictatorial a way, 
and found such heavy claims on what they 


have done for us, that it is changed into its | 
very opposite, and fetters and degrades us | 


rather than assists and comforts us. 
unless we are on our guard, we may only too 
easily be infected by their spirit. 
of many churches and houses, as well as the 
success of many a charitable enterprise, has 
been wrecked on this rock. The self-conceit 
and self-will of a few thwart the good end 
for which, but for them, many would be 
willing to labour. Nothing is done rightly 
unless every detail of it is done according to 
their minds. That any one but themselves 
should have a will, or even a wish, they take 
as an offence. The merest trifle that does 


And, | 


The peace | 


not please them turns them into critics, cen- | 


sors, obstructives. 
Such an extravagance of self-will is, of 


course, very exceptional, though probably we | 


most of us know of at least one instance of it, 
and may reckon ourselves happy if we know 
no more than one. 


But are we not all of us | 


conscious of a bent, a too strong bent, in that | 


direction? Do we not all like to play the 
patron, the superior, if not also the critic 
and the censor? 


Are we not all too set. 


on having our own way, and too apt to_ 
carp, and hinder, and forbode evil when we | 


cannot get it? or to stand aside and refuse 
to help on a good work unless our claim to 
consideration is acknowledged? Alas! the 
world might have been won to righteousness 
and peace before now had all good men been 
bent on serving their generation according to 
the will of God, instead of seeking to get their 
own will, until they have rent the sacred 
unity of the Church with a thousand schisms, 
Let us be on our guard against this selfish 





view of it. It becomes us, who know so 
little, and who seem to know less the more 
we know, to cultivate a modest and humble 


spirit, and to be at least as apt to darn as | 


we are apt to teach. 

This, then, is the warning of my text, that 
it is not enough to serve men on the prompt- 
ing of impulse, or caprice, or self-love, but 
that we must serve them according to the pure, 
unselfish, steadfast will of God our Father, 
which Will we can learn only as we study his 
Word and our daily experiences of life. 

And the encouragement suggested by the 
text is, that to serve our own generation is 
the best way of serving a// generations. 
Men who can do but little in or for their own 
day to meet the wants of their own time, are 
apt to console themselves with the belief that 
the future will hear of them, and, perhaps, 
even ring with their fame. Since their own 
public will not heed them, they write music 


—for the future ; or paint pictures—for pos- 


terity. And, as a rule, they draw bills on 
posterity which even the next generation 
declines to endorse. It is better to live 
for serviceableness than for fame ; but if any 
man w¢// live for fame, let him know that he 
will only win it by serving his own genera- 
tion; the future will hear of him only as 
he makes himself presently useful. David 
did not live for fame, but for usefulness ; 
yet in seeking usefulness he has found 
the purest and most enduring fame. He 
fought to defend the Israel of his day; he 
ruled so as to promote their welfare and pros- 
perity ; he sang psalms for their use. And 
by this devotion to the wants of his own 
time and race, he raised the commonwealth 
and worship to a point they had never reached 
before, and have never since regained. 

But in thus serving his own generation he 
also served all subsequent generations of 
men, _ In raising the Jews to so high a pitch 
of devotion to the Eternal Will that rules the 
universe in righteousness, David was render- 
ing all other races the very highest service ; 
for what happy influences must have streamed 
—nay, what happy influences did stream forth 
from them on the Gentile races around them, 
bringing many of the noblest spirits through- 
out the Orient to take refuge under the wings 
of the Lord God of Israel! What pure and 
elevating influences still stream down from 
them through the ages! How much has 
David Aimse/f done by his character and 
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example, by, the whole story of his life, to | 


strengthen the faith of men in the overruling 
providence of God, to quicken them to re- 
pentance, to confirm their hope! And the 
psalms which he wrote to meet the needs 
and express the feelings of the moment, the 
psalms of which he himself thought so little 
that he never collected them, but left them 
to be carefully sought after and recovered by 
Solomon, by Hezekiah’s men, by the prophets 
of the Captivity—are not these still a power 
in all lands, and, after the Gospel, perhaps 
the very greatest religious power in the world ? 
Useful! how many men can claim a useful- 
ness comparable with his? Famous! how 
many men enjoy a fame so pure and wide as 
his? Who that loves either usefulness or fame 
would not rather have written the Twenty- 
third Psalm than “ Paradise Lost” even ? 
And what divine, standing in the very centre 
and heart of Christian knowledge, has done 
so much for the Church as that sweet singer 
of Israel to whom Christ was what heaven is 
to us—a sacred but invisible reality which 
only faith could anticipate, and which even 
faith could see but dimly and afar off? 

By secving his own time, then, David served 
all times ; by living with his whole heart for 
the men he knew, he has gained and kept a 
place in the heart of the whole world. And 
surely there is a fine inspiration, a noble in- 
citement in such a thought as this. Ah, how 
vain our lives often seem to us! how inef- 
fectual our efforts to utter truth or to do good! 





| how narrow our scope of thought and action! 


how feeble and limited our powers! What 


can we do? What can we do? 


Well then, we can serve the neighbours 
We can 


we know: at least, now and then. 
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help to keep them up to their best level, or 
perhaps even a little to raise the level on 
which they stand. Now and again we may 
bring home to them the reality and the value 
of the things which are unseen and eternal. 
By our kindness to them we may help them 
to trust in the kindness of God. By our 
patience with their faults we may help them 
to see and correct their faults. Nay, by our 
very need of their charity and good-will we 
may confirm them in habits of good-will and 
charity. 

And in thus serving ‘hem we shall best 
serve those whom we do not know. In 
serving our own generation we shall help to 
prepare the way for generations yet to come. 
For there are good men everywhere, all of 
whom are trying to doa little good before 
they die, that the world may be the better 
for them, and not the worse. And by their 
united labours the world zs being bettered, 
and future ages will be the more free, and 
pure, and tranquil. We are like the bees, 
those “ singing masons” who, “as they build 
their roofs of gold,” work apart and yet 
work fora common end. Or, rather, we are 
like the coral insects who build the reefs, 
each doing its well-nigh imperceptible task, 
generation after generation passing away be- 
fore the surface is reached, and land can be 
formed, and seeds dropped on it, and a fair 
island garden shed its perfume on the air. 


We labour apart—each doing little, often | 


accounting that we mar rather than further 
the work ; but the reefs rise slowly and un- 
seen towards the surface; and we and our 


brethren are laying the foundations on which | 
the new earth will rest, and over which a new | 


and serener heaven will bend. 
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| he away I heard it | 
Stealing through the pines, 
Like a whisper saintly 
Falling dimly, faintly, 

Through the terraced vines. | 
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Freshening breezes bore it 
Down the mountain slope ; 
So I turned and listened, 
As the sunlight glistened 
On the snowy cope. 
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Far away and dreamy 
Was the voice I heard ; 
Yet it pierced and found me, 
Through the voices round me— 
Song without a word. 


All the life and turmoil, 
All the busy cheer, 

Melted in the flowing 

Of that murmur, growing, 
Claiming all my ear. 


What the mountain-message 
I could never tell ; 

Such £olian fluting 

Hath no language suiting 
What we write and spell. 


Rather did it enter 
Where no words can win, 
Touching and unsealing 
Springs of hidden feeling 
Slumbering deep within. 


Voice of many waters 
Only heard afar! 

Hushing, luring slowly, 

With an influence holy, 
Like the Orient star. 


* * 


Following where it leadeth, 
Now we stand below, 

While the noble thunder 

Wins the hush of wonder, 
Silent in its glow. 


Light and sound triumphant 
Fill the eye and ear ; 

Every pulse is beating 

Quick, unconscious greeting 
To the vision near. 


Rainbow flames are wreathing 
In the dazzling foam, 

Fancy far transcending, 

Power and beauty blending 
In their radiant home. 


All the dreamy longing 
Passes out of sight, 

In a swift surrender 

To the joyous splendour 
Of this song of might. 


Self is lost and hidden 
As it peals along ; 
Fevered introspection, 
Paler-browed reflection 
Vanish in the song. 

















For the spirit, lifted 
From the dulling mists, 
Takes a stronger moulding, 
As the sound, enfolding, 
Bears it where it lists. 


Voice of many waters ! 
Must we turn away 

From the crystal chorus, 

Now resounding o’er us 
Through the flashing spray ? 


* * 


Far away we hear it, 
Floating from the sky, 
Mystic echo, falling 
‘Through the stars, and calling 
From the thrones on high. 


There are voices round us, 
Busy, quick, and loud ; 
All day long we hear them, 
We are still so near them, 
Still among the crowd. 


Yet amid the clamour 
Falls it, faint and sweet 

Like the softest harp-tone, 

Passing every sharp tone 
Down the noisy street. 


To the soul-recesses 
Cleaving then its way, 

Waking hidden yearning, 

Unwilled impulse turning 
To the Far-away. 


Far away and viewless, 
Yet not all unknown— 

In the murmur tracing 

Soft notes interlacing 
With familiar tone. 


So we start and listen, 
While the murmur low 
Falleth ever clearer, 
Swelleth ever nearer 
In melodious flow. 


Voice of many waters 
From the heights above! 

Hushing, luring slowly 

With its influence holy, 
With its song of love. 


Following where it leadeth, 
Pilgrim feet shall stand, 

Where the holy millions 

Throng the fair pavilions 
In the glorious land ; 
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Where the sevenfold “ Worthy ”’ There immortal powers 
Hails the King of kings, Meet immortal song ; 
| Blent with golden clashing Heavenly image bearing, 
Of the crowns, and flashing Angel-essence sharing, 
Of cherubic wings ; Excellent and strong. 
Rolls the Amen chorus, Strong to bear the glory 
Old, yet ever new; And the veilless sight ; 
Seal of blest allegiance, Strong to swell the thunders 
Pledge of bright obedience, And to know the wonders 
Seal that God is true. Of the home of light. 
Through the solemn glory Voice of many waters ! 
Alleluias rise, Everlasting laud! 
Mightiest exultation, Hark! it rushes nearer, 
Holiest adoration, Every moment clearer, 
Infinite surprise. From the Throne of God. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
VII. N.s. 
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SIR TITUS SALT: A PRINCE OF MERCHANTS. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD SYMINGTON, B.A. 


“We can all do more than we have done, 
nd not be a whit the worse; 
It never was loving that emptied the heart, 
Or giving that emptied the purse.” 


ORD MACAULAY, in the famous 

third chapter of his history, says it can 
easily be proved that our “ national wealth 
has, during at least six centuries, been almost 
uninterruptedly increasing; that it was 
greater under the Tudors than under the 
Plantagenets ; that it was greater under the 
Stuarts than under the Tudors; that, in 
spite of battles, sieges, and confiscations, it 
was greater on the day of the Restoration 
than on the day when the Long Parliament 
met; that, in spite of maladministration, of 
extravagance, of public bankruptcy, of two 
costly and unsuccessful wars, of the pesti- 
lence and of the fire, it was greater on the 
day of the death of Charles II. than on the 
day of the Restoration. This progress, 
having continued during many ages, became 
at length, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, portentously rapid, and has pro- 
ceeded, during the nineteenth, with accele- 
rated velocity.” 

This increase of our wealth may well be 
spoken of as “ portentously rapid,” for it has 
largely altered the conditions of life, and 
created a class of moral problems which have 
not yet been by any means fully solved. In 
a speech during the time of the Lancashire 
famine, Mr. Gladstone represented the an- 
nual income of Great Britain as “ between 
five and six hundred millions,” and in 
January, 1876, he estimated it at “ from eight 
to nine hundred millions.” 

The wealth of the country, growing at this 
enormous rate, seems to be about equally 


distributed between those who do and those | 


who do not pay income-tax. At first sight, 
a growth so steady, so large, and so well 
distributed, may appear to be a very pleasing 
fact; but, on reflection, it may not be found 
matter for unmixed congratulation. The 
increase of luxury, both in refined and in 
gross forms, which has accompanied the 
growth of our wealth, forces us to remember 
that each of the old world empires—Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Rome—went down, not 
under poverty, but under the enervating self- 
indulgence produced by fulness. Spain, too, 
which in the days of Columbus was the 
richest nation of Europe, where is it to-day ? 
The Republic of Venice, a trading commu- 
nity like our own, is perhaps a fitter beacon 
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for us. It is true that we have the con- 


serving leaven of Christianity among us, | 


which some of these nations had not at all, 
and which none of them enjoyed in the same 
degree : but is the leaven operative enough to 
counterwork the influences tending to cor- 
ruption and decay? The almost periodical 
crises in the financial world, the sudden 
crashes with which great fortunes collapse 
and great names go down, the strikes and 
labour-famines which severely dislocate the 
frame of society from time to time, make one 
fearful that a negative answer must be given. 
There are not wanting, however, very hope- 


ful signs on the other hand of efforts to | 





retain and extend our national virtue, and of || 


an increasing disposition on the part both of 
employers and employed to treat one an- 
other with respect and confidence as brethren 
whose interests are, after all, identical. The 
story we are now to tell is a bright example 


to masters and servants, and is full of cheer || 


for those who may be anxiously pondering 
the future of our nation. 

The story may be best told by beginning 
at the middle of it, which is September zoth, 
1853; and then looking backward and 


forward from that date, half a century in the | 
one direction and a quarter of a century in | 


the other. 

There is a town in Yorkshire, on the 
banks of the Aire, three miles from Bradford, 
which is different from all other towns in 
Great Britain. Its centre is a factory, the 
size of which we may express thus: 
employs 3,500 hands; its engines move 
between 600 and 700 tons of shafting, and 
consume 15,000 tons of coal each year ; and 
it turns out each day eighteen miles of 
textile fabric. This hive of industry is a 
palace in respect of its materials, its architec- 
tural beauty, and the arrangements made for 
the health and comfort of those who occupy 
it. Substantial houses, abundantly supplied 
with light, air, and water, lie around; and 
these are let at rents ranging from 2s. 4d. to 
75. 6d. a week, which is barely.4 per cent. on 
the capital used in building them. “The 
rents are paid with remarkable punctuality.” 
A handsome church which cost £16,000, a 
club-house and institute which cost £25,000, 
schools which cost £7,000, an infirmary, 
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almshouses, washhouses, baths—these are 
the public buildings. The town has ‘‘com- 
modious shops and stores, but not a single 
public-house nor place for the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor.” “In place of chim- 
neys, a lofty column rises from a handsome 
pedestal at a little distance from the mill, 
through which you are bound to believe that 
all the unconsumed smoke of the factory 
passes, for the visible smoke is so trifling 
that this must be matter of belief.” The 
town is “ free from all traces of the filth and 
darkness and squalid misery so common in 
manufacturing towns and districts.”* Al- 
though ¢e church is a Congregational one, 
there is the most perfect religious freedom : 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, 
and Swedenborgians have one or more 
meeting places, while the parish church and 
the Roman Catholic chapel are not far off. 
The inhabitants are industrious, well-paid, 
contented, and exceptionally healthy, In a 
report prepared in 1866 for the Commissioners 
of the Paris Exhibition, the medical officer 
tells how the people are proud of their 
houses and decorate them tastefully; how 
many of them are fond of music, while others 
devote their leisure to natural history, taxi- 
dermy, and the making of philosophical 
instruments, models, and articles of domestic 
comfort; how the baths and washhouses 
have greatly promoted health, so that “the 
diseases peculiar to poverty are almost 
unknown, viz., typhus fever, rheumatic fever, 
and cutaneous affections;” and he bears 
testimony, “‘as one constantly moving about 
the town, day and night, to the great absence 
of drunkenness.” 

Now it may be said with 
exaggeration that this model 
into existence on the aforesaid zoth of Sep- 
tember, 1853. Of course there were years 
of preparation before, and there has been 
considerable growth since; but the town 
came into existence so suddenly as to have 
the effect of a surprise on the West Riding 
and the country at large. The most surpris- 
ing circumstance of all was that it had been 
entirely planned and paid for by one man, 
with the very noble purpose of testing, in so 
large an experiment, whether commerce and 
Christian philanthropy could not work in 
thorough harmony ; and the date on which 
the town was formally opened was this man’s 
fiftieth birthday. 

Before we turn back over the life of Mr. 
Titus Salt, to discover how he came to do so 


scarcely any 
town sprang 


great a thing, it will be well to mark his own 
words, spoken in connection with the open- 
ing of Saltaire—the name of the town, com- 
bining that of the founder with that of the 
river on which it stands. Shortly before the 
opening, Lord Harewood, the lord-lieute- 
nant of the county, said to him, “ Mr. Salt, 
how is it that you do not invest your capital 
in landed property, and enjoy the remainder 
of your life free from the strain of business ?” 
Mr. Salt answered, “ My lord, I had made 
up my mind to do this very thing, but on 
reflection I determined otherwise. In the 
first place, I thought that by the concentra- 
tion of my works in one locality I might pro- 
vide occupation for my sons. Moreover, as 
a landed proprietor I felt I should be out of 
my element. You are a nobleman, with all 
the influence that rank and large estates can 
bring ; consequently you have power and 
influence in the country ; but outside of my 
business I am nothing: in it I have consider- 
able influence. By the opening of Saltaire, 
I also hope to do good to my fellow-men.” 
At the banquet with which the opening was 
celebrated, Mr. Salt spoke more fully. Ten 
or twelve years ago, he said, he had looked 
forward to this fiftieth birthday as the time 
when he might retire from business, but for 
the sake of his five sons he had determined 
to go on longer and remain head of the firm. 
At the same time he made up his mind to 
leave Bradford. He would “not be a party 
to increasing that already overcrowded 
borough.” He looked around for a site, 
found this one, and was now resolved to 
“do all in his power to avoid evils so great 
as those resulting from polluted air and 
water ; and he hoped to draw around him a 
population that would enjoy the beauties of 
the neighbourhood, and who would be a 
well-fed, contented, and happy body of 
operatives.” * The bold and magnificently 
thorough experiment at Saltaire was thus the 
result of thoughtful wisdom and self-denial. 
The character of the man who made such an 
experiment is well worthy of study. 

He came of an old Puritan stock, and was 
reared among the influences of Puritanism 
at Moreley and Wakefield, spots where they 
still linger fruitfully. The circumstances of 
his parents were not affluent, not what would 
now be reckoned even moderately comfort- 
able. His father was first a drysalter, then a 
farmer, then a wool-stapler, thriving only in 
the last-named trade when he had his son 
for his partner. 





* Dr. Blaikie’s ‘“‘ Heads and Hands in the World of La- 
bour.”” 





* “‘Sir Titus Salt; His Life and its Lessons.” By the Rev. 
R. Balgairne. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Titus had a godly, prayerful mother, who 
taught him to read the Word of God morn- 
ing and evening, .to reverence the Lord’s 
Day, and to pray. She gave him a pocket 
Bible with these lines inscribed— 

“* May this blest volume ever lie 
Close to thy heart and near thine eye, 


Till life’s last hour thy soul engage, 
And be thy chosen heritage.” 


This book, now well worn, is a precious 
heirloom in his family. 

He had to walk some miles to school, 
rising early to milk the cow before setting 
out, and carrying his dinner with him in the 
shape of milk and oatcakes. His school- 
master has described the boy in terms which 
show that the boy was father of the man. 
“ He was never a bright pupil. He was very 
steady, very attentive, especially to any par- 
ticular study into which he put his heart. 
He was a fine, pure boy; stout and tall for 
his age, with a remarkably intelligent eye.” 
Throughout life he made much larger use of 
that eye than of his lips: it was “large, 
clear, searching ;” when calm, it beamed 
benevolence; but he could also express 
rebuke by it more effectually as well as more 
safely than by words. As for his purity, 
“his soul abhorred anything in the way of 
untruthfulness, indelicacy, or dishonourable- 
ness.” And one grand secret of his success, 
without which caution, intelligence, and even 
purity would not have availed, was that “he 
put his heart into” whatever work he un- 
dertook. 

Daniel Salt, relinquishing the purpose of 
making his son a doctor, sent him into the 
service of a wool-stapler at Wakefield, and 
two years afterwards entered himself into the 
same business at Bradford. In a large estab- 
lishment there, Titus, now nineteen, acquired 
a thorough practical acquaintance with every 
process to which wool is subjected, from the 
rough fleece to the woven fabric. He learned 
also, no doubt, something of even greater 
value ; for it was a maxim of his employers, 
Messrs. Rouse and Son, that “those who 
helped them to make their money should 
help them to enjoy it.” Thus furnished, he 
became his father’s partner at the age of 
twenty-one, and threw himself into the busi- 
ness with such enthusiasm that the new firm 
soon took a high place in the rising town of 
Bradford. Trade was at that time (1824) 
beginning to prosper, and Titus Salt took the 
tide at its flood. But if any ask how his 
commercial prosperity came to be so much 
greater than that of others who enjoyed the 
same opportunities, the answer will be found 





in the sterling honesty which made him 
resolve to produce only a genuine article ; in 
the thrift which would not allow him to 
indulge himself in the luxury of a gold 
watch until he had fairly made a thousand 
pounds his own and could buy the best ; and 
in that prompt, resolute enterprise, far re- 
moved from reckless speculation, which was 
the result of having keenly watched oppor- 
tunities and carefully studied the best means 
of using them. Thus, with a large, strong 
frame, with grand health preserved by purity 
and temperance, and with such habits of 
early rising that Bradford men used to say, 
“Titus Salt makes a thousand pounds before 
other folk are out of bed,” he had at twenty- 
seven attained so solid a position as wart- 
ranted him to marry. 

Before passing from these first six years of 
his business life, we must call attention to 
certain features of Mr. Salt’s moral character 
which go far to explain his future greatness. 
Although he soon went beyond his father in 
respect of enterprise, he showed the utmost 
dutifulness, “ piety at home,” towards both 
his parents; and this continued on to the 
end of their lives. He took active interest 
in the affairs of the congregation with which 
he was connected, particularly in the Sun- 
day school, and is still remembered by some 
out of a class of ten, whom he taught the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, as “ very 
simple and quiet in his manner, not given 
to much speech, but a deep-thinking young 
man ;” the only drawback being that “he 
would never publicly engage in prayer.” 
That may have been a drawback; but it 
suggests another important feature of his 
character. He had the humility that is 
essential to the worthier sort of greatness. 
Notwithstanding his strong self-reliance and 
determination, he seems to have been sin- 
gularly free from the self-assertion and osten- 
tation which mar and weaken so many suc- 
cessful men. Best of all, while carefully 
keeping expenditure on himself well inside 
the limits of prudence, he early ‘made it a 
rule fo give a portion of his income to God 
through the channels of religion and bene- 
volence.” Let this be marked. The day 
came when Titus Salt gave by tens of thou- 
sands—when, in truth, giving was his only 
business and his highest pleasure; but the 
giving was from the first 40 God, and the 
habit of so giving was formed at least so 
early as his twenty-third year, while his in- 
come was small. His friend Sir Francis 
Crossley once said, “I believe it is quite 
true that if a man does not begin to give 
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when he begins to get, or thereabouts, he 
will never begin to give at all.” In the case 
of each of these true merchant princes a 
godly mother had, we fancy, much to do 
with forming the habit that led to so magni- 
ficent results. 

In the ten years following his marriage 
Mr. Salt rose to fortune and distinction. We 
must pass very hastily over these years. He 
saw that Donskoi wool was good and bought 
much of it: when manufacturers would not 
buy it from him he manufactured it himself, 
and convinced men of the soundness of his 
judgment by the excellent result. In 1833 
he got a handful of Peruvian wool, and saw, 
upon close examination, that it must yield a 
strong and beautiful fabric; thereupon he 
astonished a Liverpool broker by buying his 
entire stock, which he had hitherto found 
unsaleable; and before long earned the 
gratitude of Bradford by opening up the 
alpaca industry, represented to-day by 
41,600,000 in imports of raw material. 
Thus he made his fortune; and had begun, 
as we saw, before he was forty years of age, 
to look forward to his fiftieth birthday as the 
time when he might retire in possession of 
ample wealth. 

But these things are for the merchant; we 
are more concerned to trace here how he 
became so distinguished a benefactor of the 
working classes, and was led on to his 
splendid experiment. From the first he 
sympathized thoroughly with his workmen, 
knowing well their hardships and their temp- 
tations. He was constantly striving to do 
them good. At a time (1848) when the 
depression of trade was so great that his own 
sales were falling off by £10,000 a month, 
instead of dismissing any of his hands he 
“was willing to employ one hundred of the 
unemployed wool-combers and lay their pro- 
duce by.” Eloquent deeds like these, to- 
gether with his active interest in temperance 
societies, in mission work, and in every kind 
of means of providing recreation and instruc- 
tion, proved to the operatives of Bradford 
that Titus Salt had given them his heart, and 
they were not slow to give him their hearts 
in return. He did good with a large hand, 
but also with so much wisdom and so much 
delicate respect for those who received his 
help as greatly to enhance the value of his 
gifts. He often put himself to much trouble 
to find out how his gifts might be bestowed 
most effectively and most quietly. Princely 
as were the sums which he could not avoid 
giving openly, there are many of the best 
deeds of his right hand of which his left 
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hand never knew, of which the only record 
is with Him who for our sakes became 
poor. 

Such was the man who founded Saltaire. 
Having seen how God prepared him by 
natural gifts of body and mind, by the dis- 
cipline of labour and success, by keeping his 
heart alive to the best impulses of benevo- 
lence through years of trying prosperity, we 
understand how Titus Salt at length formed 
his noble conception. It was all his own. 
He asked no advice ; nobody knew precisely 
at what time, or under what circumstances, 
he gave up the purpose of a retirement, very 
justifiable according to ordinary rules, but 
which he had come to regard as unwise and 
selfish, and resolved to stake his fortune in a 
large, novel, and laborious enterprise, in 
which philanthropy and business should be 
seen helping one another. All that process 
was gone through with himself during many 
an anxious day and sleepless night ; then he 
announced his settled purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to execute it with a determination 
which treated even great difficulties as only 
“things to be overcome.” 

His work was thoroughly appreciated by 
those for whose benefit it was undertaken. 
On the day of the opening of Saltaire a song, 
the offspring of the native muse, was brought 
out with this chorus— 

“ For this is his praise—and who merit it not 
Deserve no good luck should o’ertake them— 


That while making his thousands he never forgot 
The thousands that helped him to make them!”’ 


On the third anniversary his workpeople 
presented him with a marble bust of him- 
self, and in the very well-worded address 
which accompanied the gift, they speak of 
“the high and noble spirit of philanthropy 
he has always manifested ;” they express 
their gratitude for his efforts to promote their 
mental cultivation, and for never having 
diminished their hours of work even during 
long periods of commercial depression ; they 
ask him to accept the testimonial, “not for 
its pecuniary worth or artistic merit, but as 
a tribute of their love;” and conclude with 
the wish “that, when age compels him to 
retire from active life, it may be a source of 
happiness to him to recollect that he has 
lived in the affections of his workpeople.” 
Well might Mr. Salt, after heartily acknow- 
ledging this gift from three thousand friends, 
turn to the “ladies and gentlemen who 
occupied the stalls” in St. George’s Hall on 
the occasion, and say, “‘ What has just taken 
place, I am sure, must convince you that the 
task of improving the condition of the work- 
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ing classes, however difficult and laborious it 
may be, is not thankless or unprofitable.” 

It only remains now to glance over the 
years, amounting to almost a quarter of a 
century, that have passed since Saltaire was 
founded, and to mark how the Saviour, who 
teaches us to love one another, has blessed 
both the work and his servant. Saltaire 
flourishes. Had the vast sum spent in 
building it been equally divided among three 
thousand families in 1853, there would have 
been little to show for the money in 1878; 
here and there, perhaps, a new house, or a 
family educated, but quite possibly also not 
a few who had been tempted into self-in- 
dulgence and had lost their independence 
and habits of industry. As it is, thousands 
have been helped in a manner that has 
strengthened their self-reliance, a new gener- 
ation has grown up under conditions greatly 
more favourable than those which surrounded 
their parents’ childhood, and the good work 
promises to endure with ever-widening bene- 
ficence for many generations to come. 

Public honours flowed upon Mr. Salt in 
his later life. Bradford sent him to Parlia- 
ment in 1859, and he made a faithful 
attempt to do the work of a legislator; but 
after two years he resigned his seat, frankly 
telling his constituents that “he had not 
sufficient stamina to bear up under the 
fatigues and late hours incident to patrlia- 
mentary life.” During this time by far the 
most important event of his life took place. 
His health began to fail ; he was bereaved of 
a much-loved child; and he told a friend, 
who anxiously noticed his altered looks, that 
he was “a weary man.” Then he was led 
into man’s deepest joy and peace—intimate 
fellowship with Him who alone “ gives rest 
to the weary.” In the case of one whose 
life had been hitherto so full of virtue and of 
the effects of sterling principle, this change 
could not be a violent one; but it was 
decided, none the less. He himself marked 
it by going to Saltaire, that he might be 
among his friends there when, for the first 
time, he commemorated his Lord’s death. 
After he had realised the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, he felt more deeply the respon- 
sibility of his own stewardship. Tolerable 
health returned, and being in great measure 
relieved by his sons from business cares, he 
made giving his business during the last ten 


years of his life. Long forenoons were spent | 
| done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 


| been faithful over a few things, I will make 
| thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
| the joy of thy Lord.” 


at Crow Nest in sifting and answering, with 
the assistance of his daughters, the sheaves 
of applications for help which the post brought 
morning after morning from every quarter. 





Being asked, to become the chairman of a 
committee for. building a new church, he 
answered, “ Your .proposal has cost me a 
night’s sleep, but I think I must obey the 
call of duty.” In 1869 her Majesty the 
Queen offered him a baronetcy through Mr. 
Gladstone; but it was only after much 
thought that he accepted an honour richly 
deserved but never desired. In 1873 the 
citizens of Bradford erected a splendid 
statue in his honour; but this was done in 
the face of his most earnest remonstrances, 
and while it was being unveiled by the Duke 
of Devonshire he was busy among his 
flowers. 

His tastes were simple and _ worthy. 
Sculpture was his favourite art, and he com- 
missioned Mr. Milnes to adorn Saltaire with 
no fewer than four colossal lions, emblematic 
of Vigilance, Determination, War, and Peace. 
At home he amused his leisure with the cul- 
tivation of all manner of fruits and flowers. 

A few months before his death he went to 
Saltaire for the last time to be present at the 
opening of a Sunday school, on which he 
had expended £10,000. At his desire, a 
grandson performed the ceremony of de- 
claring it open—‘Instead of thy fathers 
shall be thy children, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” 

When he died (Dec. 29th, 1876) he was 
followed to the grave by the representatives 
of temperance societies, boards of health, 


ragged schools, hospitals, orphanages, asy- | 
lums ; by the mayors and aldermen of many | 
towns ; by ministers of religion of all deno- | 


minations ; by crowds of private friends ; and 
by thousands of workpeople, whose honest 
tears even greater wealth than his could by no 
means purchase. 

While the lesson of Sir Titus Salt’s noble 
life is specially for those engaged in solving 
the great problems of our commerce and 
social life, it is also a lesson for every one. 
It may be summed up in an old Persian 
aphorism— 

“When thou wast born, a weak and helpless child, 

Thou then didst weep, but all around thee smiled : 

So live that, sinking to thy last, long sleep, 

Thou then mayst smile, though all around thee weep.” 

The same single-eyed integrity, determina- 
tion, good-will to man, and faith in the Lord 


| Christ, though they may seldom be attended 


by so large a measure of success here, will in 


| every case be rewarded with the same, “ Well 
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T= orext MA famine is now happily 
a thing of the past, but the interest 
that it excited cannot fail to awaken con- 
sideration for the future. England may 
reflect with pride on the conduct of her 
people during the calamity, and may hope 
that the bread thus cast on the waters will 
yet be found, after many days, in the closer 
union and affection of her fellow-subjects in 
the East. But here she surely must not rest. 
Famine in India is no exceptional occur- 
rence. The last was certainly the most 
dreadful of which we have any knowledge, 
but since the beginning of England’s rule 
there have been no less than eighteen, and 
that they will occur again seems, humanly 
speaking, beyond question. Though charity 
will awake whenever called, and do her very 
utmost, still these sudden emergencies must 
remain terribly disastrous. Great suffering 
occurs ere relief can arrive, and when it comes 
its first efforts are like gropings in the dark, 
well-meant, but not very helpful. How differ- 
ent might it be if the times of these visitations 
were certainly known. Forewarned would 
be forearmed, and every effort could be 
guided by the wisdom which knows where it 
aims and what it wants ; and such knowledge 
seems to be attainable. 
One remembers the old Bible story of 
Egypt’s famine, and of the marvellous way in 
which Joseph was sent to warn the people 


| and direct their preparations against the com- 
| ing trouble ; how, so taught of God, he was 


able truly to interpret the warnings given by 
dreams and visions of the night ; and how his 
life was thus blessed to “save much people 
alive.” To-day there are no such dreams to 
interpret, for God speaks not thus to men. 
Nevertheless He is not silent. “The old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” but 
still God speaks to men. 
fresh evidence that, however changed the 
methods of His teaching, that teaching is— 
to them who, like Joseph, have the listening 
ear, the pure heart, and the patient faith— 
as clear and certain as ever. While interest 
is awake over the troubles of the Indian 
famine, astronomers come forward to deliver 
the message of their visions, and announce 
that zx the condition of the sun’s surface they 
have found an index to the recurrence of 
these calamities, and that after continued 
observation it will be possible to forecast 
with certainty the time of their return. Such 
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forecasting cannot, any more than Joseph’s, 
prevent the coming drought, but, like Jo- 
seph’s, it can direct future conduct, and so 
prevent sudden panics, and, with the drought, 
insure that there shall be at hand provision 
for wise relief. Pharaoh, with faith in God’s 
message, prepared for the years of famine, 
and so saved his people. Whyshould not 
the faith of to-day receive the message of 
God from the sun, interpreted by astrono- 
mers, and so thankfully prepare for coming 
years of drought, and be ready to “save 
much people alive ?” 

For centuries past all astronomers, from 
Galileo downwards, have observed with grow- 
ing interest the remarkable appearances on 
the face of the sun, familiarly called sun- 
spots. Every improvement in the telescope, 
the results of discoveries like spectrum 
analysis, and the success of photography 
applied to the sun’s surface, all have been 
used to enlarge the knowledge of these spots. 
The results have been registered, compared, 
and discussed till the subject is now very 
fully known. Concerning the sun itself, 
“no fact,” says Mr. Lockyer, “is now more 
| certain than that it is a huge incandescent 
| globe, the very coolest visible portion of 
which is glowing with a heat which tran- 
scends all our earthly fires.” In this mon- 
ster sphere, great forces are at work producing 
the phenomena of which we speak. The 
spots are believed to be areas of depression, 
caused by a downrush of comparatively cool 
gases ; while the solar prominences are due 
to eruptive explosions by which a fresh sup- 
ply of vapour, “now of iron, now of mag- 
nesium,” is shot up from below to recruit the 
glow of the exterior. These can be more 
fully understood by a reference to our illus- 
trations, Fig. 1 represents spots in process 
of formation. In Fig. 2 are shown spots 
| fully developed. Fig. 3 is a continuous 
| eruption, as seen on the edge of the sun. 
| Fig. 4 represents explosions. The energies at 
work are not constant. Sometimes there are 
| spots on the surface large enough to be visible 
| to the naked eye; at others none can be seen 
|even with the telescope. At times glowing 
vapours are seen to rush up constantly from 
|the bowels of the sun ; at others, none are 
visible, at least for months together. The 
apparent variation in activity.is not, however, 
irregular. ‘The spots and the uprushes vary 
| together, and all these phenomena ebb and 
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Fig. 1. 


flow once in eleven years. So that every | vealed in four different directions an_inti- 
eleven years we have the greatest activity in| mate connection between the sun-spot cycle 
the production of spots, uprushes, and pro-|and the variations in the atmospheric and 
minences; and between the periods of maxi- | other conditions of the earth. The four are, 
mum we have a period of minimum, when | of course, more or less related to one another, 
such manifestations are almost entirely want- | and before looking at that which is now of 
ing. This is the sun-spot cycle. At the | special interest, the others may be briefly 
beginning of this century the attention of | mentioned. 

Sir William Herschel was attracted by an| 1. There is first the action of the mag- 
apparent connection between the condition | netic needle. The freely suspended magnet, 
of the sun’s surface and variations in the | although it always continues to point in the 
severity or mildness of the seasons in dif-| one general direction, is constantly oscillating 
ferent climates. Since then observation has | between particular points. Occasionally its 
confirmed is prophetic foresight, and oe: Leeeitiations become more violent, and then 
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Fig: 3. 


there occurs what is known asa magnetic | a close connection between these magnetic 
storm. This storm is accompanied by in-| storms and the solar-spot cycle. Accord- 


tense auroral displays, chiefly in the polar |ing to Professor Balfour Stewart, even the 
minute fluctuations of the magnetic daily 


Observation has shown | range occur in cycles corresponding with the 


‘latitudes, but in rare instances extending 


even to the tropics. 
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phenomena of the sun-spots. The knowledge 
thus gained: cannot as yet be very complete, 
but it @pens up prospects of great usefulness 
for the yaried and extending interests that 
are served by the magnetic needle and the 
electrie current. 

2. Between this solar-spot cycle and the 
variation in the earth’s temperature from year 
to year, Professor Stewart has also shown an 
intimate relation, and his conclusions are 
confirmed by other observers. In 1870, for 
instance, Professor Piazzi Smyth published 
the results of observations made during the 
preceding thirty-three years with thermome- 
ters sunk in the rock at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Edinburgh, showing that a great heat 
wave occurs every eleven years and a frac- 
tion. 

3. The connection between wind disturb- 
ances and sun-spots has been still more 
closely followed. Dr. Meldrum, Govern- 
ment Astronomer at Mauritius, tells us that 
the whole question of cyclones is a question 
of solar activity—many sun-spots, many hur- 
ricanes;- few. sun-spots, few hurricanes—and 
that in those years when observers were 
quietly mapping the maxima of spots, the 
harbours were filled with wrecks and disabled 
vessels from every part of the great Indian 
Ocean. Like results have been observed in 
the West Indies, and by a comparison of the 
returns in Lloyd’s Loss-book for twenty-two 
years, it was found that the marine casualties 
disclosed a cycle closely corresponding with 
the sun-spot eycle. 

4. The winds are the great vehicles that 
God has provided for transporting the rains. 
On them depends the fertility of the earth. 
They blow across the burning desert, and 
with scorching fury blast every living thing 
they can overtake. They cross the wide 
ocean and, laden with moisture, spread glad- 
ness and plenty in their course. To say that 
there is a constant connection between the 


great winds of the earth and the presence or 
absence of solar-spots, is only another way of 
saying that there is a connection between 
sun-spots and rainfall. Taking advantage of 
the sympathy called forth by the sufferings 
of the late famine, men like Mr. Lockyer 
and Mr. Meldrum come forward and give the 
results of their observations. At Madras 
there are two great weather-makers: the south- 
west or summer monsoon, bringing usually 
one-third, and the north-east or winter mon- 
soon, yielding on an average more than one- 
half of the year’s rainfall. If either of these 
wholly, or both partially fail, the result is 
famine. See now the connection that obser- 
vation shows between these and sun-spot 
activity. In the six years of minimum sun- 
spots since rain-gauges were kept at Madras, 
there were five in which the north-east mon- 
soon had a deficient rainfall, and in. all of 
them the south-west monsoon had the same. 
This deficiency, too, was well marked not 
only in the year of minimum spots, but also 
in that preceding and that following, making 
thus a series of three-year periods with mi- 
|nimum spots and deficient rainfall. Since 
| 1810, the earliest year of these observations, 
| there have been six great famines. Five of 

them fell within these three-year periods, and 
| the remaining one (1853-5) began in the year 





two years of its period. Similar observations 
have been made at Bombay and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and have yielded. like results. 
Hitherto the observations have been quietly 
made bya fewmen. Now that their achieve- 
ments are so surprising, increased activity 
may be looked for and instructive results 
expected. Thus may we more and more 
learn to interpret the visions of creation 
which God has kindled in seeing minds, and 
may the astronomer prove to be indeed a 
messenger sent before by Joseph’s God to 





keep much people alive. 





BETTER-DAY PAPERS. 


IV.—THE NATIONAL PENNY BANK. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 


T has been remarked that fashions have 
a tendency to descend by slow degrees 
from the upper classes, through the various 
strata of society, even to the lowest. The 
same thing may be said of social habits, 
whether good or.evil: » The habit of exces- 


sive drinking, long abandoned by the “ upper | 
now attains its greatest development | 


” 


ten, 


among the lower orders, though happily there 
are signs that the wave has passed beyond 
the better class of artisans. But the legacies 
of the rich to the poor ar¢ not all of this 
character. 
years ago the rare privilege of the wealthy 





| immediately preceding and extended over | 








The Saturday half-holiday, thirty | 


merchant, has since descended through his | 
clerk, and is now common among his work. | 
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men. An appreciation of art and literature, 
or at least of current politics, was certainly 
confined to a very few before the present 
century ; but let the popularity of the 
National Gallery and the growth of the daily 
press attest the class among whom these 
tastes now prevail. Better still, the habit of 
saving, a few years back confined, among 
the poor, to an instance here and there of a 
few shillings in an old stocking—too often 
suffering the fate of poor Silas Marner’s 
hoard to encourage many imitators—has now 
been made safe and easy to the humblest 
among us. 

We propose to call our readers’ attention 
to some recent developments of the system 
under which the habit of saving is being 
naturalised among our working classes. To 
do this it will be necessary to look back for 
a few years, and trace the first beginnings of 


| the attempt to encourage among our wage- 
' earning classes the instinct—which, to all 


northern people, is really as natural as it is to 


| bees and squirrels to store their honey and 


acorns—to lay by for a rainy day, and which 
finds its expression, in these civilised days, in 
the deposit in banks of sums large and small. 
The inclination was there, and it only needed 
the means of satisfying it for the habit to 
become fixed and general. 

The first idea of providing banks for small 
savings is at least a hundred years old, and 
probably originated in Germany. They were 
not, however, common in this country until 
the beginning of the present century. In 
1817 they were for the first time the subject 
of legislation, and from that time, under the 
fostering care of the State, they steadily ex- 
tended their operations, inducing and popu- 
larising the habit of saving, which in its turn 
created a demand for more savings-banks. 
It is worthy of remark that in these early 
days a much higher rate of interest (some- 
times as high as 434 per cent.) was paid on 
deposits than is now found to be consistent 
with security and a profit to cover expenses. 
The experience of sixty years shows that 
such rates cannot be made to answer com- 
mercially, and therefore cannot be perma- 
nently maintained, and also that a much 
lower rate acts as a sufficient inducement. 

As the social improvement effected by 
savings-banks became manifest, public atten- 
tion was more and more directed to the sub- 
ject, and certain flaws in the system began 
to be felt. The “ Government security” 
offered was so only in name, and sometimes 
served as a cloak to cover a multitude of 
sins, The private and local character of the 





banks led to a distrust, in most cases without 
foundation, but which was justified by some 
deplorable instances of embezzlement and 
loss. Neither were the workmen always 
willing that the state of their balances should 
be known to the squire, the parson, or the 
employer, however pure the motives of these 
may have been in instituting the banks. In 
some cases they were managed by rules 
which had more or less of a patronising or 
compulsory character, and the depositor was 
made to feel that he was the subject of a 
social experiment, or in some degree a re- 
cipient of charity, instead of the independent 
party to a commercial transaction. At the 
same time that these defects appeared, the 
growing need of facilities for depositing 
small savings made it necessary to supple- 
ment these private and irregular ventures by 
a national system, widespread, simple, open 
to all, free from the objections to private 
patronage and management, and above all 
one in which the national guarantee should 
give absolute security. 

The machinery of post-offices lent itself 
with peculiar fitness to the scheme. The 
offices were ready to hand in every town. 
Intelligent postmasters, with very little train- 
ing, would make capable managers. But 
little additional machinery was necessary at 
the outset. In short, few measures have 
met with more universal assent than the 
Post-office Savings-bank Act, passed on 
May 17, 1861, and few have enjoyed a more 
distinguished success. 

By this step an enormous stride was made 
and a great encouragement given to saving 
habits. Absolute safety, which had been 
wanting in the case of the old banks, was 
secured by the national guarantee. Neither 
was this the only advantage. Not only does 
the extent and public character of the post- 
office savings-banks insure greater privacy 
than is possible in individual banks, but the 
officers are under a bond of secrecy, an in- 
fraction of which is severely punished. The 
offices are open at all convenient hours, and 
a depositor can pay in or draw out his 
money at any one of the 5,448 offices, in- 
stead of being confined to one. There are 
practically no fines for infringement of rules, 
and none of the paternal petting—to some 
extent necessarily characteristic of the old 
banks—but they are free to all without fear 
or favour, and none need feel that he is con- 
ferring or receiving a boon. 

The growing confidence of the public was 
measured by the rapid increase in deposits. 
The reports of the Postmaster-General show 
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that before the end of the year after the 
passing of the act, 2,535 offices had been 
opened, and balances to the extent of 
41,698,221 had been accumulated. The 
growth since that date has been rapid and 
continuous, and amounted at the end of 
1876 to twenty-seven millions, the total sum 
deposited during the fifteen years since the 
passing of the act having been over ninety 
millions. Some idea of the extent of the 
business transacted will be conveyed by the 
following figures. There are in use at the 
central office no less than 2,578 ledgers, con- 
taining about one million eight hundred 
thousand current accounts. Over ten thou- 
sand deposits are received on an average 
daily, and about one hundred ledger-keepers 
kept constantly employed at the central office. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
great progress has been made in a compara- 
tively short period, and yet, looking at the 
fact that the income of the artisan class—and 
those who use the savings-banks are not 
confined to this class—reached, according to 
the calculation of Professor Leone Levi, ten 
years ago, four hundred and eighteen mil- 
lions, and is now probably considerably 
higher, it is evident that only the fringe of 
the matter has as yet been touched. The 
condition of things when a strike takes place 
or depression of trade follows a prosperous 
period, is sufficient proof of this, if proof 
were wanting. Even as we write, cases are 
being recorded of whole crafts in which the 
wages amounted a few weeks ago to £ 2 and 
43, and yet family after family is now starv- 
ing or coming on the rates. We heard the 
other day of a brickmaker who was in dis- 
tress in the winter months, who had been 
earning £4 per week during the previous 
summer, and had been spending one-quarter 
of it on port wine and potted meat for his 
own personal consumption. The habit of 
saving has as yet taken root only here and 
there, and though it is a vigorous plant, the 
seed must be thickly scattered, and the soil 
well tilled before the ground gets covered 
with the wholesome growth. It has been 
calculated that six millions a year are wasted 
in London alone by bad cooking. If this is 
true of one item of waste, what must be the 
annual loss from all the manifold forms of 
extravagant and unprofitable expenditure ? 
It would probably be measured by hundreds 
of millions. The imagination fails to grasp 
the enormous sum, and yet the country is by 


| SO much the poorer every year, simply 


because the classes concerned are not trained 
to save. 





Surely something may be done to remedy 
this defect in our educational system. But 
if we are to instil the moral duty as well as 
the practical advantage of saving, the first 
lessons must be inculcated on the young, and 
they must be conveyed in such a practical 
shape that the habit may be formed and 
fixed before the child leaves school. 

Unfortunately, the lowest deposit which 
can be made in a post-office savings-bank is 
one shilling, which is a sum quite beyond the 
means of the ordinary school child. Penny 
banks have for some years been recognised 
as the remedy, but unfortunately one shilling 
deposit appears to be the “ irreducible mini- 
mum” below which the post-office authorities 
cannot be persuaded to go. It must not be 
supposed that they are unmindful of the 
social advantages of encouraging the smaller 
deposit. The Controller thus writes in his 
report :—“The department of the post-office 
has been especially anxious from the earliest 
days of its savings-bank transactions to 
afford a fostering encouragement in the for- 
mation of penny banks, and although its 
success has been slow and gradual, yet it 
can at this time boast of having the charge 
of the funds of about four hundred and fifty 
of these banks.” At the same time he thus 
summarises the reasons against the post- 
office themselves undertaking to receive de- 
posits of sums under one shilling :—“It has 
been judged by them (the authorities) that 
to gather into their garner the stray pennies 
of the poorer class of our countrymen by 
sending round paid collectors, or by opening 
offices conveniently situated for the purpose 
of receiving the lowest limit of deposit, would 
involve an expense far beyond the means 
available to that end, and would be abortive, 
unless kindly and neighbourly influences 
were brought to bear in encouraging the halt 
and helping the feeble.” The authorities 
having thus, while acknowledging the im- 
portance of penny banks, declined to use the 
post-office machinery for their establishment, 
it remains for private effort and benevolence 
to continue this work and to supplement the 
savings-banks, at the same time educating 
the people up to the use of them by the 
spread of the more modest penny banks. 
Unfortunately these, when privately con- 
ducted, are liable to the same drawbacks of 
imperfect security and an .air of patronage 
which affected the old savings-banks, pre- 
vious to the passing of the Savings-bank 
Act; but three years ago an attempt was 
made to establish them on a firmer basis and 
free from these evils. 
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In 1875 the “ National Penny Bank”* was 
started for the purpose of providing penny 
banks, having the same character and advan- 
tages that the post-office savings-banks have 
for larger depositors. The following were to 
be the guiding principles of the concern :— 

(1) Absolute security. 

(2) A guasi-national character, and that it 
should be conducted on such a scale as to 
admit of numerous branches, managed and 
controlled from a central office. 

(3) A strictly commercial basis, to prove 
that the industrial classes do not desire or in 
any way need charitable assistance to provide 
them with facilities or inducements to save. 

The idea, like many other hard-headed 
notions, came from Yorkshire, where a bank 
based on these principles has been founded 
fifteen years, and holds invested deposits to 
the extent of over five hundred thousand 
pounds, and apparently pays. 

The third annual report of the National 
Penny Bank has just been published, and, 
like its predecessors, is a model of lucid and 
candid statement. Clearly this bank has 
nothing to conceal, as indeed might be 
expected from the list of names at the head 
of the prospectus, all belonging to men who 
have shown themselves earnest for the social 
improvement of their neighbours, and at the 
same time well versed in business and public 
affairs. 

Their policy has combined boldness with 
prudence, and the progress already made is 
considerable. In 1875 nine branches were 
opened. The number rose to fifty in 1876, 
and again to sixty-six in the past year. The 
depositors increased from 12,400 in 1875 to 
248,823 in 1876, and 382,904 in 1877, and 
the amounts deposited were, in the respective 
years, £1,936, £27,367, and £59,047. An 
analysis of the depositors and of the amounts 
of their deposits proves beyond question that 
the bank meets a need that without it would 
not be satisfied, and that these sums, though 
large in the aggregate, consist of items so 
small that they would in all probability never 
have been put by at all, if it were not for the 
facilities now offered. In the report referred 
to above, a table is given showing the differ- 
The 
“nimble sixpence”—its nimbleness, alas ! too 
familiar to these poor people—is by a long 
way the most frequent deposit, that amount 
having been paid in nearly two thousand 
times during the week. Threepence is the 





* Tue NaTIoNnAL Penny BANK, Limited. Central Offices: 
—269 and 270, Oxford Street, London, W. Manager :— 
George C. T. Bartley. 





next favourite among the smaller coins. 
More than half the deposits were of sums 
under one shilling, and could not therefore 
have been received at all at a post-office 
savings-bank. 

Nearly half the branches are opened in 
schools ; and, indeed, penny banks have their 
most active development and meet with their 
greatest successes when established in this 
way. The deposit-book is a formidable rival 
to the sweet shop, and the casual pennies 
soon accumulate. According to the report 
before us, in some of the schools the number 
of deposits during the past year approached 
ten thousand. The habit is quickly formed, 
and once acquired, is not easily lost. The 
depositor of pence is certain to grow into the 
depositor of shillings, and is not likely to 
stop there. He will some day promote his 
nest-egg to the post-office, and from thence 
possibly to some more ambitious investment. 
But however that may be, the self-denial and 
moral discipline taught in that early lesson 
will surely bear fruit, and will go far to make 
him the sober and good citizen which is at 
least one main object of all education. 

At the same time, the use of penny banks 
is not likely to be confined to children. 
Many a sixpence would be saved by the 
struggling labourer, or his still harder-pressed 
wife, which would itch to be spent, and 
which would be spent, if it had to wait 
till it became a shilling and could be de- 
posited in the post-office savings-bank. The 
second annual report contains a table of 
the occupations of about five thousand of 
the first depositors. They are all, or nearly 
all, of the lowest wage-earning crafts and 
what are sometimes called the “ improvident 
classes.” Here are some of the larger items : 
—Apprentices, 30; shoemakers, 203; car- 
men, 86 ; charwomen, 36 ; domestic servants, 
129; dressmakers, 50 ; errand-boys, 131 ; la- 
bourers, 208 ; married women, 585 ; porters, 
140; printers, 98 ; tailors, 127; tailoresses, 
54; and so on. The pre-eminence of the 
married women is a highly satisfactory and 
significant feature. The margin left, after 
paying the necessary weekly expenses, must 
be very narrow in the case of most of these 
poor folk, and their little hoards might tell 
many a touching tale of self-denial. Who 
can say that the good resolution would have 
stood the test of the squeeze here or the 
scrape there, if the bank had not been con- 
veniently handy ? 

The success which has hitherto attended 
the bank is largely due to the facilities for 
depositing which are offered both in time 
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and place. In this the trustees have been 
bold but wise. It involves great expense to 
open branches in conspicuous positions, to 
keep them open at the best hours, and, as is 
done in some cases, every day ; but this far- 
sighted policy will probably repay them as 
well as it is found to do in other commercial 
transactions. ‘Out of sight, out of mind” 
is true of penny banks as of other things. 
With this in view the directors have just 
opened a handsome bank in Shoreditch 
which will no doubt prove a successful adver- 
tisement, judging from the fact that, though 
at the date of the report it had only been 
open 47 times, 3,738 accounts had already 
been opened, and 11,600 deposits made, and 
from which as a centre it is no doubt intended 
to manage all the other branches. 

The number of these branches is in itself 
an important advantage which is offered, 
alone among penny banks, by the National 
Penny Bank. It enables the artisan whose 
occupations take him away from home, to 
pay in to his account, or draw out, at any 
branch which may be near his temporary 
lodging; or in case of a change of resi- 
dence he can have his account transferred 
from one branch to another. Moreover 
the multiplication of branches is an ad- 
ditional element of that privacy which is 
so much valued, and is doubtless one great 
reason of the popularity enjoyed by the bank. 
It is these same conveniences which have 
told so heavily in favour of post-office 
savings-banks, but which are now for the 
first time given in the case of penny banks. 
Nor are these advantages confined to the 
more regular class of depositor. Manycases 
of temporary deposits can be imagined, as of 
a labourer travelling in search of work, in 
which at the cost of a penny for a book his 
few shillings can be safely placed, instead of 
being carried about. The regulations are of 
such a simple character that even the most 
illiterate can understand them. If the de- 
positor is unable to write, the formality of 
signing his name, which might deter some of 
this class, is dispensed with. All who run 
may read, and if he cannot read the manager 
can at once explain the simple transaction. 
This facility extends to withdrawal as well as 
to deposits. Any sum under £5 may be 
drawn without notice, and a day’s notice at 
the central office by post card or otherwise is 
all that is required to insure a larger sum 
being ready at call. The withdrawal of small 
amounts is made veryeasy. The book must 
| be presented, and this may be done through 

a messenger if the depositor is unable to 





appear in person. ‘To meet the case of those 
who live at a distance from any branch, sums 
can be deposited or withdrawn by post at the 
central office, where “ drawing ” accounts can 
also be opened, which will enable the de- 
positor to withdraw money by cheque. 

The work of the bank is not confined to 
merely receiving and holding deposits. 
Facilities are given for the purchase of 
government securities in small amounts, for 
lending money on mortgage to those who 
desire to purchase their houses, for affecting 
Life Insurances both in the post-office and 
elsewhere, and for the purchase of deferred 
annuities—all highly legitimate transactions 
for a bank whose main object is to encourage 
thrift. The first of these purposes—the 
retailing of consols—provides a most seduc- 
tive investment for the millionaire zz Josse. 
As his account grows into shillings and 
pounds, he can purchase of the bank a single 
certificate for 16s. 8d., or a penny or two more 
or less according to the market rates, return- 
ing him interest at the rate of 6d. a year. 
Suppose a young navvy earning a guinea a 
week, and able to put by ten per cent. of his 
income. He would be able to purchase, even 
at this moderate rate of saving, a single con- 
sol, if there be such a word in the English 
language, every two months, and at the end 
of the first year he would be a creditor of 
the State to the amount of £5 8s. 4d. What 
“ boundless visions of potential wealth ” does 
this humble investment, or series of invest- 
ments, call up! We are reminded of the 
Scotchman with whom a socialist was advo- 
cating an equal division of property. “And 
how much,” said he, “ wad there be for ilka 
ane.” “Oh, maybe near a hundred pounds.” 
“ Then I'll na go along wid ye, for I’ve saved 
a matter of a hundred and twenty mysen.” 
In like manner our penny bank investor, with 
his “stake in the country,” will be proof 
against the doctrines of the “ International,” 
and certainly a safer citizen than he who has 
nothing to lose. He would be keenly alive 
to the interest and prosperity of the country 
of his birth; but whether he would be a 
“Jingo” in such a crisis as the present is 
open to grave doubt. More men have raised 
themselves in the social scale by thrift than 
by genius. They are the very salt of the 
earth, and happy is the nation that counts 
many such among her sons. * 

We have already stated the three impor- 
tant guiding principles upon which the 
National Penny Bank is managed. We will 
now examine how far they are carried out in 
practice. 
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(1) Absolute security for deposits. — The 
balance due to 31,818 depositors on Dec. 31, 


1877, was £33,833 7S. 
To meet this liability the trustees hold in 





investments - . £30,906 13 4 
In cash at Bank of England 1,800 5 4 
9: gy ead Banks: ~ . jest t' 6 
Total . £33,767 19 8 





In addition to this there was, on the same 
date, in the hands of the manager and col- 
lectors, £931 8s. 3@., and the trustees 
hold £700 out of capital to meet any 
possible loss of part of this sum by embezzle- 
ment or otherwise. It is thus literally 
true that the trustees hold at any moment, 
in good securities and cash, sufficient to pay 
off, if it were demanded, every penny of the 
large aggregate amount deposited with them. 
In addition there is the share capital sub- 
scribed amounting to £17,000, the whole of 
which could be used to pay the depositors 
if necessary. Under these circumstances it 
would be difficult to find a bank whose 
depositors are in a position of more perfect 
security than those of the National Penny 
Bank. Various precautions are, moreover, 
adopted to prevent irregularities at the various 
branches, and to make assurance doubly sure. 
Two collectors who check one another are 
employed at each branch. The collectors 
give sufficient legal security to cover the 
balances in their hands. An inspector makes 
frequent rounds to the branches. A weekly 
audit is held, a quarterly balance issued, and 
a return forwarded twice a quarter by the 
auditors to the trustees. The working ex- 
penses are in no case paid out of deposits 
but out of profit, and, if necessary, out of 
share capital. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge more than we 
have already done upon the second charac- 
teristic of the bank—éts wide-spread and 
national character, its numerous branches 
and central management; but the third 
point is of sufficient importance to justify 
some further inquiry. Has the bank a purely 
commercial basis? Can it hope to become 
self-supporting, or must it continue in one 
form or another to be subsidised by benevo- 
lent persons? Can it be expected in the 
long run to pay as a commercial undertaking, 
so that the shareholders shall receive a fair 
rate of interest for their money? The trus- 
tees, in their report, acknowledge this question 
to be the “real test of success,” as, unless 
answered in the affirmative, the depositors 
get more than their money’s worth in the 





three per cent. interest which they receive, | 


and their position as independent parties to 
a business transaction—a point to which 
the promoters attach so much importance, 
and which we hope is also valued by the 
depositors—would be seriously weakened, 
and, moreover, the permanence of the under- 
taking would be jeopardised. The trustees 
are sanguine upon this point, and hope to 
pay a fair rate of interest after 1882. We 
cannot but fear that they are somewhat over- 
sanguine, for their anticipation supposes that 
the present rate of progress will be maintained. 
Judging by the experience of the first quarter 
of this year, the deposits may be expected 
to double during 1878, but is it likely 
that anything approaching this geometrical 
progression will continue from year to year? 
On the other hand the expense of collecting 
such small sums must always be heavy, and 
though the increase in the cost of mainte- 
nance may not be in proportion to the growth 
of the balance, it can hardly be stationary. 
The experience of the post-office banks 
supports this view. Although provided toa 
great extent with offices and staff ready to 
hand, and unburdened with the additional 
clerical labour which the collection of very 
small amounts entails, the authorities have 
felt themselves unable to offer to the public 
a higher rate of interest than 24 per cent. 
We make these remarks with no desire to 
detract from the great results which have 
been achieved, or to throw any doubt upon 
the ultimate commercial success of the under- 
taking, as the remedy for whatever more ex- 
tended experience may prove to be defective 
is simple and obvious, but for the purpose of 
expressing a hope that the trustees will con- 
sider the expediency of lowering the rate of 
interest to depositors. A reduction of, say, 
} per cent. would make an astonishing dif- 
ference in the profit and loss account, and 
would in our opinion not deter depositors. 
But even if it had that effect to a small 
extent, it would be better to make the sacri- 
fice and preserve to the bank the character 
of a commercial undertaking, and to the de- 
positors their independence, and the feeling 
that they are receiving no more than the 
market value of their money. The founda- 
tions of a beneficent work have been laid. 
Let it stand alone, by right of its own solidity 
and strength, unaided by artificial props and 
buttresses. At the same time, we make this 
suggestion to the trustees for what it is 
worth, in the fullest confidence in their judg- 


ment and experience, and freely acknow- | 


ledging that they may have good reasons not 
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patent to an outsider for the course which 
they take. 

Vast sums are collected nowadays for 
various schemes for the relief and social im- 
provement of the poor. A question has been 
raised as to many of them, whether, along 
with the good, some harm is not done by 
weakening independence and _ self-respect. 
No such doubt can arise in the case of those 
which aim merely at encouraging thrift, and 
helping whom God is said to help—those 
who help themselves. Nor can we leave 
out of account the moral, ay, and religious, 





training which results from substituting for a 
manner of life which is best described by the 
old words, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” a habit of looking to and 
providing for the future. The self-restraint 
and discipline thus learned by the child may 
hold back the hand of the man from sudden 
crime, and it is not too much to say that 
drunkenness, pauperism, a low sense of the 
responsibility of parents, nay, most of the 
social evils that we suffer under, are likely to 
be more or less diminished by the spread 
and general use of Penny Banks. 





OUR CHILDREN. 
By HOPE BEVAN. 


O 


sweet young faces! turning eagerly 
To gaze adown the path that you must tread, 


And smiling as you count its pleasures o’er, 
Green grass beneath and blue sky overhead ; 

Oh! shall we tell you that the way is long 

And weary, and temptation sharp and strong ? 


O bright young eyes! that see the flowers alone, 
Unwitting of the piercing thorns below ; 
That fearlessly flash back the sunshine’s joy, 
Nor dread the autumn cloud and winter snow ; 
Oh! shall we tell you that the falling tears 
Will dim your brightness in the coming years ? 


O brave young hearts! that burn to meet the foe, 
And rouse the echoes with your battle-cry, 
Fain to be champions of the good and true, 
And wave abroad the palms of victory ; 
Oh! must we warn you that defeat is near, 
And bid your courage change to doubt and fear? 


| We dare not, and we would not. Blessed light 
From heaven that shines upon your onward way! 
No words of ours shall dim its radiance sweet, 

You could not hear our warning voice to-day. 
Fach soul God sends to earth must pass through pain 
And darkness, and so back to God again. 


| O darling children! Love may watch and pray, 
It cannot save you from life’s toils and care, 
And hearts would sink but that we have a word 
That bids us cast them all on One to bear. 
We take our treasures to the strong, true Friend ; 
| He knows the way, the dangers, and the end. 
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GRACE. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 


wo are like living things : their first! And St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xvi. 3, when literally 
origin is lost in mystery; they pass translated, writes of carrying the grace of the 
through transformations strange and startling | Corinthians to Jerusalem. Above all, we are 
as those of insects ; they grow into fulness told of “the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
of life, and then they die, often, like autumn | vation,” and “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
leaves, beautiful in decay. As to the mystery Christ, who though he was rich, yet for our 
of their origin, they may be traced backwards | sakes became poor.” But the same grace has 
to ancient roots, as the flower may be traced | its human side, for St. Paul speaks “ through 
toa seed. But whether this seed came from the grace given unto him ;” and God who 
another flower, or whether it was dropped | “ resisteth the proud giveth grace unto the 
into the world from the hand of God, or it | humble.” 
was secreted somehow through the needs of| Now, although most of these usages seem 
life in the brain of man, or what was the pro- | easily associated with one central concep- 
cess on any of these suppositions, are ques-| tion, millions of those to whom the word 
tions about which divers schools of philology | is familiar would find it very difficult indeed 
wrangle incessantly to the present day. And_| to say exactly what that conception is; and 
as to word transformations, what can be more | few would find it easy to explain why the 
strange than that our English “tear” should | same word should express such very different 
be identical in origin with its Latin repre-| ideas as some of the above. What connec- 
sentative “‘lacrima”? In their decay, too, | tion is there between the contour of a grace- 
some dialectic forms, like the Lancashire | | ful vase and the delicate generosity of a 
word “ gradely,” have a richness of colour| graceful act? What is it that gives to the 
such as no new-fangled fashions of speech | parchment proclamation of a king the same 
possess ; and they sound sadly in the ears of | name as to the lithe movements of a young 
true provincials, loyal to their place of birth, | girl? Or in the more solemn associations of 
like memorials of a vanishing life. the word, how is it that the holy love of God, 
But for an instance of the highest stage of | and the mighty impulse of Christ to save 
a word’s existence, in which its fulness of | mankind, and the help received by God's 
meaning gathers up the life of centuries, and | servants from those high sources, should m 
opens a dozen divergent vistas of contempla- | be called by the same name ? 
tion, we hold that scarcely a parallel can > The reason cannot be understood ae 
found to this beautiful word “ grace.” ad] from the history of the word, and a review of 
means so many things, and almost all of them | the development of its life. Perhaps some of 
so fair, that it is a perfect treasury of happy | our younger readers who have just dipped 
associations. Like shot silk, it is radiant into classical literature will imagine they have 
with many hues according to the movement | caught us tripping. What, they will ask, can 
of the thought it clothes, and the falling of | the ‘history of an English word possibly have 
the light of love, gratitude, faith, or hope. | | to do with the meaning of a New Testament 
We admire the grace of a Grecian curve, and| term? Surely the apostles did not write 
in our hearts are touched by the grace of a| English, but Greek ; and if so, it is not the 
kind action. We talk of the queenly grace | | English word, but ‘the Greek original, that 
with which a noble woman moves ; and his- | ought to be examined. By all means, young 
torians tell us how, as an act of policy, royal | friends, we reply, when you are capable of it. 
grace has been extended to rebels. An apo- | But meanwhile your poor old English Bible 








logy is said to come with a good grace from 
one person, and with a bad grace from another. 
We speak of the “grace” passed by the 
senate of a university, or of “his Grace the 
Duke,” and we say of a meritorious but boast- 
ful man, ‘‘ He might have had the grace to be 
silent.” We read that Joseph found grace in 
the eyes of Potiphar; and the prophet Zacha- 
riah, contemplating the new house of God, 
declares that the top-stone shall be brought on 
with shoutings, crying, “Grace, grace unto it.” 
VII. n.s. 


will repay a good deal of careful attention. 
It is quite worth our while to find out, if we 
can, what it was in this word grace which 
made our translators so fond of it. Why did 
they not say favour in one case, and Ae/p in 
another, and spiritual riches in a third? There 
must have been some reason for their love 
of this term grace. But, besides, it happens 
that this one English word is represented by 
one Greek word throughout almost the whole 
| range of its various meanings. And - life’s 
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story of the two words is also uncommonly 
similar, like that of two sisters ; so that what- 
ever we say of our English word may be ap- 
plied, in spirit at least, to the original used by 
St. Paul. We may therefore go on with our 
inquiry without any suspicion of misleading 
our readers. 

“Grace” belongs, of course, to the Latin 
part of our language, which has come to us 
mainly through the Norman French. It was 
originally the Latin word “gratia,” and it 
is immediately derived from an adjective 
that signifies pleasant or agreeable. There- 
fore, so far as its derivation was concerned, 
grace might signify anything whatever that 
is pleasant or agreeable. But words are 
amongst the most capricious things in the 
world, and in nothing is their caprice more 
remarkable than in apparently causeless con- 
tractions of their meaning. ‘‘ Notorious” 
ought, according to its derivation, to mean 
anything well known, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent ; but somehow it has contracted its 
range, so that now it means only those things 
which are well known in a bad sense. No 
such shadow has darkened the significance of 
our word grace; but, on the other hand, it 
has taken to itself a certain intensity of bright 
suggestion ; for, instead of meaning anything 
whatever that may be pleasant or agreeable, 
it chose one particular form of pleasantness, 
and signified only beauty that delights the 
eye. Nor was it every kind of beauty that 
Was meant, but the word seems to have had 
a special preference for living beauty. Hence 
when the Romans wanted to give names in 
their own language to three Greek goddesses, 
named respectively Splendour, Bloom, and 
Joy, they called them “ the Three Graces.”* 
The word was also used for a girl’s name long 
before Grace Darling or any English Grace 
was heard of. It is true that this notion of 
living beauty was not very evident in the 
literary use of the word by writers of the best 
classical age. But the instances here given 
are enough to show that it must have been 
in it from the beginning. At any rate, it has 
come out very strongly since the word was 
adopted into English; and that is enough 
for us. 

This central suggestion of beautiful, lus- 
trous life will be found to explain all the 
varieties of application which at first sight 
are so strange. Professor Max Miiller some- 
where points out how grace differs from 
beauty in this, that grace is an outward 
manifestation of character, and beauty only 





* The Greek equivalent is the word used in the New Testa- 
ment for grace, 





a characteristic of feature. It is much more 
identified with the life than beauty is. Cer- 
tainly it is applied to living movements, 
where the word beauty would not seem 
nearly so natural. We talk of a graceful 
carriage, or a graceful dance. One orator is 
said to be more graceful in gesture than 
another ; and we praise the graceful action 
of a celebrated violinist. In none of these 
instances would the epithet “ beautiful” be 
felt so appropriate ; and in the latter two it 
would be entirely out of place. For the 
same reason, it occurs to us far more ob- 
viously to speak of the grace of a gazelle 
than of its beauty ; and similarly of a floating 
swan. Such instances are enough to illus- 
trate the peculiar affinity between the idea of 
grace and that of living movement. On the 
other hand, there are some static forms of 
beauty, in beholding which the word graceful 
almost instinctively rises to our lips. Thus 
there are trees—such as the birch and some 
species of palm—which are pre-eminently 
graceful, And the same impression is made 
by many a campanile in Italian cities. But 
in these instances, again, the idea of living 
movement is not far to seek. It is clearly 
suggested in the lithe mobility of the tree ; 
and it is the airy lightness with which the 
campanile seems to rush up, rocket-like, into 
the skies, that touches us with the feeling of 
its grace. At first sight it is not so easy to 
say why, if this is the essential meaning of 
the word, some works of ancient pottery and 
sculpture, especially Etruscan vases, should 
be spoken of always as graceful, rather than 
beautiful. But a little analysis of our feel- 
ings soon convinces us that some forms of 
curve are much more suggestive of living 
movement than others. Let the contour 
of what architects call the Roman ovolo, 
which is just the quadrant of a circle, be 
compared to that of the Greek ovolo, which 
is a parabola. The former is stiff, regular, 
constrained, suggestive of a pair of compasses. 
The latter is rhythmical, indeed, but with a 
sweet waywardness suggestive of spontaneous 
movement. No curve is usually called grace- 
ful which does not seem to flow as we watch 
it. And this will be found to be the case 
with all those exquisite remains of ancient 
ceramic art to which the same epithet, rather 
than the more general term “ beautiful,” 
appears by general consent to be specially 
applicable. : 

If we are at all right so far, the higher 
meanings of the word rise naturally out of 
this fundamental idea of a beautifully moving 
life. Thus we say that a kind action is done 
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with a good grace, when it is characterized 
by generous spontaneity and by sweet deli- 
cacy. As to the expression “bad grace,” 
sometimes used by way of contrast, it is 
only an instance of the tendency of false 
analogies to pervert language. It has no 
more inherent sense than the word “ enjoy” 
when used in connection with bad health. 
Because the phrase, “to enjoy good health” 
has become habitual, vulgar people must 
needs speak of an invalid as “ enjoying very 
bad health.” The phrase “bad grace” is 
just as inappropriate, and inherently as 
vulgar. It is really incongruous nonsense, 
just as much as “foul purity” or “corrupt 
innocence” would be. It is, however, con- 
doned by use, and means simply graceless- 
ness. But grace means a beautiful move- 
ment of life; and every movement seems 
beautiful to us that manifestly brings us 
blessing. Therefore every inclination of a 
powerful person to help us is called “gra- 
cious,” and the favourable feeling that ani- 
mates him is often called his grace. This, 
indeed, is the probable origin of that some- 
what fulsome title given to dukes. And 
this is the meaning when Joseph is said to 
have found grace,* that is, favour, in the 
presence of Potiphar. So when the prophet 
|| describes the top-stone of the Temple as 
set up with cries of “Grace, grace unto it,” 
the word signalises the joyful favour with 
which the people regarded it ; though it 
may also mean the beauty it had in their 
eyes. And when St. Paul speaks of carrying 
to Jerusalem ¢he grace of the Corinthians, the 
word is peculiarly appropriate to the gifts 
embodying the living sympathies that lov- 
ingly went forth from gentile Christians to 
their Jewish fathers in the faith. There are 
several other uses of the word which easily 
explain themselves to us now. But we pass 
them by, that we may speak more fully of 
one above all others ; for that has been the 
aim of our thoughts throughout. 

“The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion.” Is not this the beautiful movement of 
God’s life toward us? Perhaps we ought to 
be able to feel like St. Paul, in order to ap- 
preciate this phrase. And we too often read 
his epistles in such an unnatural way that 
there is no wonder if he should seem to us 
rather like a spectre in the clouds than like a 
living brother. St. Paul never could master 





* The Hebrew word, so translated, seems to have gone 
through a process the reverse of the history of our English 
word. The root signified favourable inclination, and from 
this the word came to signify graceful movement. See Prov. 
v. 19, ‘where “the pleasant roe” should be ‘‘the graceiul 
chamois.” 





the emotion caused by the thought of the 
extraordinary contrast between his deserts and 
his destiny. Here was he, who formerly had 
been a maligner of Christ and a persecutor 
of His followers, now so gifted with devotion 
and spiritual power, that he was borne irre- 
sistibly to the splendid honour of founding 
the Church of the West. He could not find 
any explanation of it in himself. He had 
intended just the contrary ; but his intention 
had been somehow neutralized, dissipated, 
annihilated. And now the zeal with which 
he had been “ exceedingly mad” against the 
disciples, seemed but like the fever of a 
dream, compared with the passion of an 
awakened and regenerated life that he threw 
into the service of Christ. He had beer 
arrested and smitten down by that sudden 
rush of marvellous light, without any choice 
of his own ; and when he came to himself he 
was no more his own man. How was it? 
He could not tell. He could only say, “it 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” 
God’s love had yearned over him; God's 
life had moved towards him; and he was 
borne on its glorious tide. There was to 
him nothing in all earth or heaven com- 
parable to such “riches of glory in Christ 
Jesus.’ ‘Unto me who am less than the 
least of all saints is this grace given that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. I am the 
least of the apostles, that am not meet to 
be called an apostle, because I persecuted 
the Church of God. But by the grace of 
God I am what I am; and His grace which 
was bestowed on me was not in vain; but I 
laboured more abundantly than they all. 
Yet not I, but the grace of God which was 
with me.” From such expressions it is 
evident that in the conception of the apostle 
the action of grace was like an influx of the 
life of God, not inconsistent with, but yet 
altogether beyond the power of his own will. 
What he was without grace is graphically de- 
scribed in Rom. vii. He knew what was 
right, but had no impulse towards it. He 
had a sense of what was pure and lovely and 
of good report, but he had no heart to it. 
He was like a vessel struggling in the shal- 
lows of an estuary when the tide is out. In 
vain the sails are spread; in vain the crew 
strain and push with oar and pole, there is 
no power beneath her, and she drags heavily 
over invisible but omnipresent hindrances. 
Then the ocean rolls in with a lordly flood ; 
and now the slightest breath of air finds her 
a living thing, that with quivering eagerness 
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responds to the touch. So it is with the 
human will, when the tide of Divine life flows 
into the soul. And this was what the grace 
of God effected for St. Paul. 

Finally, there seems a special fitness in the 
use of such a word with all its beautiful as- 
sociations to describe the ministry of Christ for 
men. “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” says St. Paul, “‘ that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might be made rich.” 
Here the word means the benignity with which 
the Saviour stooped to sinful men, the swift 





flight of His love, the tender touch of His 
sympathy, the whole grandeur of His self- 
forgetful descent into the depths of human 
guilt and sorrow, and the whole majesty of 
His ascent to spiritual dominion, burdened 
with the weight of a helpless race; and 
when that grace reigns in us it makes 
us move amongst each other like the stars, 
always reflecting one glory, always exchang- 
ing happy influences, and preserved from 
collision by the inward instinct of a Divine 
harmony more lasting than the order of the 
heavens. 





WHITE LILIES; OR, UNDER THE TRAJAN COLUMN. 


2 me 2 


MEADE. 


“ What said the flowers in whisper low, 
To soothe me into rest ? 
I scarce have words—they seemed to grow 
Right out of God’s own breast. 


‘They said, God meant the flowers He made, 
As children see the same; 
They said the words the lilies said 
When Jesus looked at them.” 


CHAPTER I. 


+ ERE are the shirts, Sue,” said a pale 

woman to a little, saucy, black-eyed 
girl. “Try and get them done by to-night, 
my child, and take good care of Johnnie and 
the baby.” 

Without waiting for a reply the woman 
opened the door, shut it after her, and 
stumbled down-stairs. It was very early, 
not yet seven o’clock, on a winter’s morning, 
but early as it was, the woman’s steps were 
tired, weak, and uncertain. 

The little girl left behind listened eagerly 
until the last echo of the last footfall had 
died away, then looking into a cot where a 
baby slept placidly, and whispering a word 
to a tall lad who was stretched flat on his 
back, she too raised the latch of the family 
room and went out. But she did not go 
slowly, or with any step of weariness ; swift 
as an arrow from its bow did her little feet 
fly down the stairs, speed across the court, 
and enter a room a good deal shabbier than 
the one she had left. A girl with shaggy 
hair, long and untidy, lay in bed in a corner 
of this room ; a man with a pipe in his mouth 
bent over some ashes, and looked in vain 
into a saucepan, the contents of which had 
evidently little intention of boiling. 

“Come here, black-eyed Sue,” he called 
out to the child as she stood on the thresh- 
old. “See ef yer can’t make this yer sauce- 





Gerorce MacDonatp. 


pan boil ; ’tis o’ny a drop o’ coffee ; but Nan 
there, is that laizy, she won’t stir h’out of her 
bed, not for nobody.” 

“Not I,” replied Nan with a laugh, while 
Sue arranged the coal with clever fingers, 
and soon creating a cheerful blaze, brought 
the saucepan and its contents to their senses. 

“ There’s a good little wife for somebody, 
some day,” said the man as he drained off 
the coffee, wiped his mouth with his coat 
sleeve, and left the room. 

When he did so Nan sat up in bed. 

“'Tis just like you, Sue, a cummin’ and a 
doin’ of my work,” she muttered angrily. 
“ Father’ll just be as mad as possible ef I 
ain’t h’up to-morrer mornin’ in time fur ‘is 
coffee to be ready, and I won't get up before | 
eight, not for nobody—there !” 

Here Nan covered herself, head and all, 
with the bedclothes; but Sue, not at all 
afraid, came and sat on the bed. 

“Cross-Patch,” said the small thing 
saucily, “ I’ve some news fur yer.” 

Nan’s eyes and forehead became visible 
above the bedclothes. 

“I don’t b’lieve in yer news, Sue Martin ; 
yer h’always comin’ with yer makes h’up of 
news ; but there, there’s never nothink in ’em 
arter all.” : 

“Well, the news is real enough this time,” 
said Sue. “Yer knows we ’as a holiday 


from school.” 
“ Course I knows ; that’s why I’m a-staying 
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in bed. I means to ’ave along and ’appy 
day. In bed till ten—then wot breakfast I can 
scrape together—and then—my! I ’ave my 
news too, Sue Martin.” 

By this time Nan had pulled all her head 
outside the bed-clothes, and looked so 
pleased and excited, that Sue, though she 
was well accustomed to her manner, felt 
slightly abashed, and less confident as to the 
reception of her own tidings. 

‘Look yere, Nancy,” she continued in a 
humbler tone, “ mother’s gone out charing, 
and won’t be ’ome till quite night, and I ’ave 
a school holiday. Of course mother wanted 
me to look to baby and see that Johnnie ain’t 
worried ; but Johnnie’s a deal better these 
days past, and I thought I might get the 
place h’all tidied h’up and give Johnnie and 
the baby their dinner, and then you and me 
might go h’out about two o’clock, Nancy, 
and walk h’up Regent Street and look in at 
the shop-winders. Don’t yer remember, we 
’as it planned fur days past?” 

“Yes, but not fur to-day,” answered 
Nancy eagerly. “I ’as my day h’all marked 
h’out, Sue. I meant to ax Jessie Dale to 
come wid me; but there, if yer willin’, yer 
may take her place.” 

“Oh yes, indeed I’m willin’; wot is it, 
Nancy?” speaking quickly, her black eyes 
sparkling. 

“Why, ’tis just this; but stay, was yer 
h’ever inside a museum, Sue ?” 

“No,” said Sue. “ Never /’inside 0’ one, 
but I passed the British Museum once, 
h’ages and h’ages ago.” , 

“ Well, this ain’t the British Museum, nor 
no such frowsy old place, but a grand, grand, 
beautiful spot called the South Kensington 
Museum. I’m told ’tis past belief the lovely 
things that’s to be seen there: picturs and 
jewels, and h’all the wonders o’ the world. 
The girl wot went last week and telled me, 
said that her eyes fairly ached wid lookin’, 
and she ’ad them h/all over and over in her 
dreams fur nights arter; and three days in 
the week yer can get in free, and this is one 
o’ the days. *Tis miles orf sartinly, but that’s 
h’all the better fun.” 

“Oh! I should like to go,” said Sue. 
“But if ’tis miles orf ’ow can we get there, 
Nan?” 

““We must take two pen’erth of ’bus each 
—two pen’erth coming, and two goin’—and 
we'll get on the h’outside and see the shops 
and the big grand houses. I ’as a shilling 
h’all safe and ready in my pocket—fourpence 
for the ’bus and eightpence for the feed. I 
means to go into the grand refreshment 





rooms wot Mary spoke of, and h’order one o’ 
the waiters in white aprons about in grand 
style ; see ef I don’t!” 

“ But, Nancy, I ain’t got a shilling.” 

‘Well, eightpence might be made to do; 
only ’twould be shabby to be h’ordering on’y 
half o’ wot I ’as.” 

Sue was silent ; her cheeks were glowing, 
her eyes sparkling, more than anything in 
her whole life she longed to accompany 
Nancy ; she had no eightpence, she had not 
a penny in the world, still just yet she could 
not say no; some possible golden chance 
might occur to secure to her this intense 
delight. She rose to her feet: “ When are 
yer goin’, Nan?” she said. 

“ Well, now that I think o’ it, soon arter 
ten; as yer a’ comin’ we may as well ’ave a 
real good time.” 

* [ll look in at ten,” said Sue. 

“Yes, and try and bring a shilling, Sue 
Martin. I want to ’stonish that ’ere waiter.” 


CHAPTER II. 


SuvE went much more slowly back to her 
home than she had left it. She knew well that 


she had little time to lose if she and Nancy |. 


were to start on their expedition before ten 
o'clock. Still her steps would linger. 

She was wondering, harder than she had 
ever wondered in her little life before, how 


| she could get that necessary shilling. She 


mounted the stairs and went into the room 
which constituted her home. The room 
where she, and mother, and Johnnie, and 
baby lived together all the year through. It 
was a low kind of room certainly, being 
little better than an attic; still, in its own 
class it ranked high. In the first place it 
was clean. 


attic. You might, to use a well-worn but 
expressive phrase, eat off the floor there and 
be none the worse. Clean and fresh looked 
the baby as he kicked and cried in his crib, 
and very white were the carefully-patched 
sheets that covered the lame boy. As Sue 
turned the handle of the door she heard 
Johnnie, with some of his many hymns and 
songs, trying to soothe the baby’s impatient 
screams, 
‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus,” . 


sang Johnnie, and the words themselves were 
so refreshing and so comforting that, though 
they failed to restrain the impatience of the 
baby, yet they enabled the lame boy to greet 
his little sister’s entrance with a smile. 

“TI don’t care for my breakfast before baby 


Just as clean as any house in | 
the best part of London was Mrs. Martin’s. | 
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is dressed; baby is a little cross,” he said | baste about, and go through as much work 


gently ; and Sue, too anxious and excited 
to observe how very weary Johnnie looked, 


and how much he really needed something | 


to eat at once, took him at his word. She 


as possible. I want to think fur arf-an-hour. 
| Don’t speak to me fur arf-an-hour.” 
Johnnie looked so solemn with his _eyes 





was a smart, clever child, and none more | the clean hove his dark lashes lying ipinetiy 


willing than she on the present occasion to 
promote order and quiet. 

In a little more than an hour the baby 
was comfortably attired in a bright pink | 
cotton, and seated on the floor with his | 
favourite penny-whistle ; the floor itself was 
swept and clean, the hearth brilliant, the 
fire good, and baby, Johnnie, and Sue had | 
each partaken of their breakfasts. Then Sue 
began to wash Johnnie’s hands and face, and 
to brush his soft brown hair, and had she | 
been thinking less of herself she must have 
observed how very languid the lame boy | 
looked to-day. As it was, however, she was 
so fully taken up with her own trouble, and 
with the seeming impossibility of ever secur- | 
ing that longed-for shilling, that before she | 
was aware of it a great tear had splashed on 
Johnnie’s thin hand. This fact was quite 
enough for Johnnie. He raised his dark 
eyes lovingly and longingly, and drew down 
his little sister to kiss him. 


““What’s the matter? What is it, Sue, 
darling ?” 
“Oh, Johnnie! ’tis just this. I want a 


shilling—just one shilling—more dreadfully 
than any thing in all the world.” 

“ What for, Sue?” 

This question of Johnnie’s was followed, 
of course, by the whole story from Sue: 
Nancy Brand’s promised treat, the delightful 
drive on the top of the bus, the walk past the 
shops, then the lovely museum itself, with its 


pictures and its gems untold, finally the lunch | 


or dinner, attended by the white-aproned 
waiter. 

*T could tell you about it, Johnnie,” said 
Sue in conclusion ; “nights and nights when 
you was in pain and wakeful, I could tell yer 
about that lovely place. Oh! how I long to 
see it! But there! where’s the use? I 
ain’t got a sixpence, far less a shilling.” 

“*Ave yer ever come across a real lovely 
thing in yer life, Sue?” asked Johnnie after 
a pause. 

“‘ Never, never,” sobbed Sue. 

Johnnie closed his eyes. 

“No more ’ave I,” he said; “and this 
museum must be like fairy-land. Sue, ’ow 
soon is Nancy going ?” 

“Bout half-past ten, and ’tis gone nine 
now.” 

“Well, you get the dinner ready, and 


on the thin cheeks—altogether Johnnie 
{looked so unearthly that Sue went softly 
}about her work, with a feeling that was 
really fear, but was not discernible to Sue 
by that w ord. 

In truth the boy was suffering pain. He 
was about to sacrifice something great, and 


| yet the first stretching out of the hand to 
slay a treasure was accompanied by pain. 
In his twelve years of suffering and illness, 
| Johnnie had earned the large sum of three 
shillings. He had earned this money by, in 
| the few hours of his life which were free from 
pain, allowing a neighbour’s baby to sit on 
| his bed, and taking care of it. He could do 
this but seldom, on account of his illness; 
and of late, whenever able, he had their own 
vigorous baby to mind, so that in all these 
twelve years he had only earned three shil- 





though hereafter there might be rejoicing, | 


lings. These three shillings, so hardly and pa- | 


tiently put together, were his treasures. They 
were all bright and beautiful, and their hiding- 
place was somewhere on the bed under his 
pillow. There they lay—three bright shil- 
lings held in a little purse knitted for him by 
his mother. No one can say what they 
signified to Johnnie; what dreams, golden 
and bright, they brought to him. When 
most confidential, he whispered some of his 
hopes about them to Sue. Should he go on 
increasing his hoard, or should he spend it 
by degrees, in one sweet-smelling flower, 
such, for instance, as a lily? or in something 
| extra good for mother’s supper, when she was 
tired ? or should he wait until he had a larger 
sum—four shillings, or five—and expend 
all the money on something great? These 
three shillings were great treasures of John- 
nie’s. 
from under his pillow, unfastened the string 
of his purse, and rubbed each shilling brigh? 
and fresh. To him they were like little fairy 
messengers, and while he possessed them 
many bright things were possible to him. 
Now he lay with closed eyes and a look of 
pain on his brow. He was thinking of his 
treasures ; 
done before ; thinking of parting with them. 
Would it not be very possible for him to give 
them up for the sake of another? He hada 
large printed text book hung up by his bed- 
side. Sue turned this book of texts every 

















When all alone, he often pulled them | 


thinking of them as he had never | 
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morning. 
much of them, but Johnnie, lying on his bed, 
often looked to them for rest and consola- 
tion. The text this morning seemed to bear 
on the present subject of his thoughts : 
“ Even Christ pleased not Himself.” Would 
it be possible for Johnnie to follow Christ in 
this particular? If so, then his text had not 
spoken to him in vain. If he pleased Sue, not 
himself, then he would follow Christ. This 
thought brought a faint colour into his cheek, 
and a gleam of happiness into his eye. He 
was fond of Sue. She had very few pleasures ; 
he would give her this. 

The half hour was just out when the con- 
flict in the little fellow’s mind was over. He 
pulled out his blue silk purse, held it tightly 
and lovingly in his hand, and called Sue to 
him, As the sacrifice was to be made, it 
should be complete. 

“Sue,” he said, “does yer remember my 
shillings, my darling lovely pets, as I love 
so?” 

The subject of other people’s shillings 


I do not know that Sue thought | Sue, 





was hardly pleasing to Sue just now, so she | 


answered shortly— 

“Why, yes, what about em? There’s 
Beauty, and Bright-eyes, and Sparkle. ’Ave 
yer lost any of ’em, Johnnie?” 

“No,” said Johnnie. ‘Here they be!” 
And he laid them with a kind of triumph 
on the bed. 

Sue looked at them longingly. She could 
not help it, so great was her need of one 
shilling at that moment. 

“There, that’s enough,” she said almost 
sulkily as she turned away. 

“No, it ain’t enough,” answered Johnnie, 
trying to clasp her arm. “I means yer to 
see them gems and pictures, and to ’ave a 
real, real holiday. I mean yer to ’ave it, 
and to tell me ’bout it arterwards. Look 
up, Black-eyed Sue, and see ef Sparkle won’t 
do the business!” and he pushed the 
brightest of his three shillings into her hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was very strange and yet very true that 
Sue, seated on the top of the omnibus with 
Nancy by her side—Sue, seated on that 
delightful spot, in the best part, too, close to 
the driver, who joked with her and Nancy a 


great deal, and made himself very agreeable, | 


telling them the names of the places as they | 
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seeing these sights and listening to 
these remarks, with the soft spring breeze 
playing upon her cheek, and Sparkle clasped 
closely in her hand, should still have been 
far less happy than Johnnie, lying on his bed 
in the attic all alone at home. A kind- 
hearted neighbour had promised to take care 
of the baby, and Johnnie was really alone. 

He did not like being alone; he was a 
sociable child, with his head full of fancies. 
Pretty and wild were the thoughts of the 
little lame boy, and very vivid was his imagi- 
nation, and he liked nothing better than to 
pour out these thoughts and fancies to any 
one who would listen to him. Sue had heard 
all Johnnie’s stories many times, and the 
baby had also been regaled with them. 

On these occasions the baby had looked 
at Johnnie with his great round eyes, had 
pulled at his hair, and crowed and kicked. 
Still on the baby’s outward ear had his fairy 
tales fallen. 

But now Johnnie was alone; he was not 
well enough to-day to take care of the baby. 
The baby had to play with other babies 
belonging to a good-natured woman down- 
stairs. Sue had gone on her holiday, and he 
had nothing to keep him company but that 
text hanging opposite on the wall ; that text 
which spoke of even Christ pleasing not 
Himself was his only company, and yet 
it seemed to satisfy him, poor little lame 
fellow! for whenever he looked at it he 
smiled. 

Sue, laughing merrily, and outwardly very 
gay on the omnibus, which was bearing her 
up right through the beauties and wonders 
of Piccadilly, never once gave that heart- 
whole smile of Johnnie’s. The fact was 
Sparkle was burning a hole in her hand. 
The truth may as well be confessed ; Sparkle 
was poisoning the very air she breathed. At 
first she had accepted the money so gene- 
rously offered without a word or thought of 
rejection ; but the farther she travelled from 
home the more did it occur to her what she 
had really done. 

She had taken a holiday without mother’s 
leave, she had consigned the baby to Mrs. 
Watson’s care, who might neglect him. On 
these points Johnnie himself had reassured 
her ; he would explain to mother how great 
was ‘the treat, and how grand the pleasure in 
store for her. He would also knock with 


passed them, showing them the carriages of | his stick to Mrs. Watson, if he heard the 
dukes and marquises, for the season had just | baby crying. All this Johnnie could and 
| would do for her, but there were some things 


begun, and these personages were beginning 
to show their aristocratic faces about town | 


| he could not do; he could by no means 


—it was very strange and yet very true that | | work at the shirts that mother begged of her 
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to finish that day, the shirts which when 
done were to help to pay the weekly rent. 
Above all, he could never, never get back his 
beloved Sparkle again. Oh! that was the 
point that she felt so impossible to get over. 
Johnnie might get another shilling, but no 
shilling in the world could take Sparkle’s 
place. What histories he had crowded round 
those three treasures of his! Beauty had 
seen the world, for she was slightly worm 
and thin, and he had to rub her up with 
chamois to reflect all her loveliness. But 
how pretty she was ; and how when she was 
new she must have won men’s hearts! 
although from that dent in her side, he feared 
that men must have quarrelled for her, and 
perhaps hurt her, pretty thing! How glad 
he was she had at last come to him for pro- 
tection ! 

Then came Bright-eyes, so fresh and inde- 
pendent; quite, if that were possible, a 
saucy, never-me-care shilling. Bright-eyes 
and her imaginary story had caused both 
Johnnie and Sue many a laugh. But last 
and dearest of all was Sparkle. Sparkle had 
come to him almost straight’from the mint. 
She knew nothing of the world, her career 
was all before her—he loved his innocent 
Sparkle best of all. 

Knowing Johnnie had resigned his greatest 
treasure for her, knowing also that the shirts 
mother needed so sorely could not be 
finished, Sue could not help feeling a great 
damper over her joy. While Nancy was 
talking eagerly to the driver of the omnibus, 
she was thinking these thoughts, and at last, 
like many people in her position, she re- 
solved on making a compromise with her 
conscience. She would sit up all night to 
finish the shirts for mother, and some part of 
Sparkle should go in buying a white lily, 
the flower he loved best, for Johnnie. 
These thoughts comforted her much, and yet 
she could not help almost screaming when, 
at the end of the journey, the conductor 
carelessly took up Sparkle, pushed her with 
some very rough and ill-used coins into his 
pocket, and gave to Sue a worn three-penny 
piece and seven ugly coppers in exchange. 
However, when the deed was done she felt 
lighter in her heart, she began to look cheer- 
fully at the shop windows as they passed 
them, and toquestion Nancy eagerly as to the 
best shop for purchasing a lily for Johnnie. 

“ But yer wants the money,” expostulated 
Nancy ; “we ’as it h’all arranged, cheerful 
and pleasant, and don’t yer a make things dis- 
agreeable ; tuppence for the return bus, and 
eightpence for the dinner.” 





” 


“TI means to spend tuppence fur the lily, 
said Sue, ‘‘so there'll be only sixpence fur 
my dinner.” 

“Yer'll get no lily for tuppence at this 
time o’ year,” laughed Nancy. 

Alas! this proved to be the case; for though 
there were some rare hot-house lilies in a few 
of the florists’ shops, yet they were, even the 
commonest of them, worth a whole shilling, 
if not more, 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN the little girls reached at last the 
front entrance of the Kensington Museum, 
Sue felt very little of the pleasure she had 
anticipated ; so great indeed was her gloom, 
that Nancy, to comfort her, promised to help 
her to look for a lily in some cheaper flower 


' shops on their return home. This was some 


consolation, but a greater was to come. The 





next instant she found herself in the splendid | 


Architectural Court of the museum; she 
looked round her, her eye brightening, her 
colour high. The child had a love for the 
beautiful, and the beautiful met her here. 


Over her head was a rood loft of alabaster | 


and coloured marbles. Candlesticks of 
brass adorned it, sculptured decoration made 


it rich; she did not understand it, or know 


that it had once graced a Flemish cathedral. 
She saw the cast of the Prentice Pillar, and 
looked in wonder at that fine copy in two 
parts of the Trajan Column at Rome. She 


knew nothing indeed of the wonderful stories | 
around her, nevertheless she gazed with de- | 
light. She had a reason, strong and mighty, | 


for her joy. From this world of strange- 
ness and grandeur, what valuable adjuncts 
she could carry home for Johnnie’s fairy 
tales ! 


Her black eyes grew very bright and her | 


face very happy at this thought. In the 
South Kensington and many other museums, 
there are on those blessed free days, which 


all who long to help the hard-worked | 
Londoners ought to encourage—there are to | 


be seen many poor-looking people. Amongst 
the motley groups who surround the pictures, 
and many other works of art, there are 
some who are even dressed in rags. These 
things are too common to be much noticed. 
But there was something about the two little 
girls who had come to-day which did attract 
more than usual attention. While Sue was 
gazing with delight at the sights before her, 
Nancy was smoothing her ruffled hair, 
straightening her green silk hat, adorned by 
a draggled white feather, and seeing that her 
mauve mantle sat straight on her shoulders. 
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Dress was Nancy’s strong point, and she 
/managed to-day to combine on her little 
person almost every colour of the rainbow. 
From her pink skirt, yellow bodice, blue tie, 
‘and green hat, which was further made beau- 
tiful with a bunch of artificial poppies, she 
was quite the most remarkable-looking child 
}in the building. I have read in a well- 
known journal lately, that when a London 
child was asked why God made the flowers, 
she replied as promptly as possibly, “She 
s’posed as patterns for the artificial ones.” 

I think that child’s soul would have been 
knit to Nancy’s soul had they met on that 
day. As it was, however, her little com- 
| panion, in her neat brown suit and plain hat, 
| acted only as a foil. ‘‘ What a combination 
of all that is vulgar !” more than one person 
said as they passed poor Nancy; but Sue, 
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with her dark eyes and bright and inteltigent 
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face, drew forth far more frequent and more 


favourable notices. 
unaware of these remarks, wandered about 
until Nan declared herself too tired and 
hungry to do any more sight-seeing, and 
wished as soon as possible to repair to the 
refreshment room for the culmination of the 
day’s enjoyment. “ And won’t we take it 
hout o’ them waiters!” she said as they 
walked along. 

Entering the refreshment rooms, Sue seated 
herself rather timidly at one of the empty 
tables, but Nancy, desiring her to sit still and 
not to order anything until she returned, 
marched boldly up to the centre counter, to 
have, as she expressed it, a good look around 
her before deciding on their dinner. 

In about five minutes she returned with a 
face quite radiant. 

“See yere, Sue, I ’as ith’all managed fine. 








The little girls, however, | 
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We're to ’ave cheese, and bread, and butter, 
and a glass of real ale on draught, each, to 
begin ; and then I said, to finish h’up with 
sardines. I’m not one o’ them as goes h’in 
for sweets and sich babyish things. I likes 
my h’eatables strong and wid a relish.” 

“Ves,” said Sue; “ but wot’ll they cost, 
Nancy ?” 

“Why, just h’our money—sixpence each 
fur the bread, butter, cheese, and ale; and 
tuppence fur the sardines. That’s the price 
apiece fur two; and, I say, ain’t it prime ?” 

“Yes,” said Sue, with a great longing for 
the sardines rising up in her throat the while, 
“but I must on’y ’ave the bread and cheese, 
dear Nan. I want the tuppence.” 

“ Oh, werry well, it don’t consarn me; but 
yer won't get a lily fur no tuppence.” 

“Waiter!” addressing that white-aproned 
personage as he approached with their dinner, 
“sardines on’y fur one, please; this yere 
young lady’s a bit orf’er oats.” 

As Sue was eating her dinner, fresh 
thoughts were going back to Johnnie. She 
was tired of her companion’s chatter, tired 
too a little even of the wonderful things she 
had looked at in the museum. The thought 
came pushing itself between her and her 
enjoyment: “ Johnnie is alone, all alone, he 
has not even Sparkle, and he looked so tired 
and ill this morning.” 

Once, some time ago, Johnnie had been 
ill, very ill, so much worse than usual that 
the doctor had to apply blisters to his back 
and other painful remedies, and Sue well 
remembered how he had valued a lily, a pure 
white lily, she had brought him in ; how he had 
held it for hours in his thin hand, and smelt it, 
and forgot to look at his shillings (he had only 
two then) that day. Sue more and more made 
up her mind, that nothing would so atone for 
the loss of Sparkle as a white lily. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN the children had finished their 
dinner, they went back to the Architectural 
Court and seated themselves on a bench 
under the Trajan Column. Sue liked to feel 
this wonderful thing towering over her head. 
Nancy equally enjoyed watching the different 
groups of people passing by. 

After a time two quiet-looking girls came 
and sat nearthem on thesame bench. Nancy 
gave these girls a contemptuous glance— 
their plain mourning dresses were far beneath 
her notice—but Sue, from the time they took 
their seats near her, could scarcely take her 
eyes off them. 

The reason for this was very plain ; one of 





the girls held, in a pretty basket on her arm, 


a lovely hot-house lily, a far more beautiful 
lily than Sue had ever seen. 

How she longed for it ! how her head, and 
heart, and eyes ached for it! This lily, were 
it but hers, would soothe her troubled con- 
science, would make up to Johnnie for the 
loss of his shilling, would fill the whole heart, 
and soul, and body of Johnnie with delight. 
After a time one of the girls took the lily out 
of the basket and began to smell it, and 
admire it. 

“‘- You were very fortunate to get it, Annie,” 
she said, “the only one in the shop too ; but 
beauty as it is, you had to pay for it.” 

‘* Of course,” replied the girl addressed as 
Annie, tossing the flower back into its 
basket. 

Sue looked eagerly into the face of this 
girl. Was it possible she had bought the lily 
for two-pence—was it possible she would like 
to have her two-pence back again ? 

Overcome by this impulse and hope, she 
rose to her feet. 

“ Ef yer please, ma’am, I’m a wanting a lily 
werry bad. Did yer give tuppence for that 
yere lily, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the young lady quietly, “I 
gave more than that, I gave half-a-crown 
for it.” 

Sue sat down as quickly as she had risen ; 
her face grew very pale, her black eyes very 
dim, and before she was aware a great heavy 
tear splashed heavily on her hand. 

The young lady whom she had addressed, 
and who was watching her curiously, now 
touched her on the arm. 

“* What are you crying for, little girl? Do 
you want a lily ?” 

“Yes, please, ma’am.” 

“ Well, itis an expensive flower to choose 
at this time of year; do you admire my lily 
so much?” 

“Oh, yes! please, ma’am, ’tis so white and 
lovely; that lily ’ud keep Johnnie quiet fora 


week. Johnnie ’ud be in heaven fur a week | 
wid that ere lily, and I thought,” continued | 


Sue, growing bold in her despair, “ that yer 
might like to sell thelily. I thought may be 
as yer ’ad given tuppence fur it, and I ’as 
tuppence ”—showing her two coppers—“ I 
didn’t guess as it could cost ’arf a crown.” 

“Yes,” replied the young lady, “it was 
considered cheap for that sum ; and, what is 
more, there is not another such lily to be had 
in this part of London to-day.” 

Sue made no answer to this—she sat quiet. 

“But who is Johnnie?” continued the 
young lady. 
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**He’s my brother, ma’am, and ’ee’s lame. 
He never sat h’up in ’is life, please, ma’am, | 
and ’ee never went h’out ; ’ee never seed the | 
flowers a’ growing. But there!”—dashing a | 
tear from her eye—“ it can’t be ’elped—and 
Johnnie’s that patient, ’ee never, no,” con- 
tinued Sue impressively, “Johnnie ever 
frets.” 

“But oh, child, what a horrible tale! 
Your brother has never been out in his life?” 

“No, ma’am ; ’ee can’t walk, ma’am.” 

Here the young lady turned round and 
whispered to her companion ; the companion 
nodded and smiled, and the young lady 
seated next Sue took up the lily and smelt it, 
and looked at it tenderly. It was a very 
lovely lily indeed, and she had meant to 
wear it at a party that night. As she replaced 
it in the basket she gave a slight sigh, for she 
was going to make a little sacrifice, and 
being her first, it seemed great to her. 

“What is your name, little girl?” 

“Sue, ma’am.” 

“Sue, and with such black eyes! quite a 
black-eyed Susan. Well, here is the lily, 
basket and all, for your brother; you may 
give him my love with the gift.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Sue ran up the stairs to their attic that 
night, with the lovely lily in its pretty basket 
on her arm, she forgot, in her great delight 
over the flower, the loss of Johnnie’s Sparkle, 
and the state mother would find the shirts, 
she had asked her to finish, in. The thought 
of what she had to give Johnnie swallowed 
up all other thoughts. She pushed open the 
door, and was about to speak eagerly and 
noisily, when something met her eye which 
caused her to forget even the white lily. All 
the light in the room was centred on one 
spot—that spot was Johnnie’s bed. At the 
foot of the bed stood her mother crying 
bitterly ; at the head was a gentleman in a 
black coat, holding Johnnie’s little hand 
between his finger and thumb ; Johnnie him- 





self lay motionless, his eyes closed, his white 
face death-like. 
Sue would have screamed had she not put | 
a violent restraint on herself; as it was, no 
one noticed her, no one had even observed | 
her coming in. The mother’s eyes were | 
fastened on Johnnie’s face ; the doctor also | 
watched him gravely. After a time—ages it 
seemed to the agonized little sister, who sat 
huddled up on the floor—the boy’s large 
white lids began to quiver, the eyes half to 
open; after a moment or two the lips formed 
tremblingly the one word, “Sue.” 





“Tt is a pity the little girl is not in,” said 
the doctor ; “ but he is getting better, he will 
soon be all right. He wants great care and 
better nourishment, Mrs. Martin; he is ex- 
ceedingly weak.” 

“T give him the best I can, sir,” replied 
the poor mother; “it breaks my heart to see 
him like that.” 

“JT would try and get him into a nice 
children’s hospital, if I were you,” said the 
doctor. 

“Sue,” said Johnnie, opening his eyés 
wide now, and looking eagerly round the 
room. 

Sue could not stand that; in one instant 
she was by his side, had climbed up on the 
bed, and lay down beside him. 

“Oh, Sue!” said the little fellow, smiling 
up into her face and trying to stroke it with 
his weak hand, “’tis h’all right now, I’m better 
now ; but I was werry tired as night came 
on, and Mrs. Johnson, wot minded baby, 
forgot to come near me, and I wor too weak 
to knock to her. At last I went orf into a 
kind o’ sleep, and I thought I wor in heaven, 
and you and I were walking by the river, and 
we seed lilies, lots o’ ’em, a growing in the 
river.” 

Here Johnnie stopped from weakness; 
after a moment or two he began again— 

“‘ Heaven wor a beautiful bright place, not 
too ’ot nor too cold, but just right h’every 
way. At last}I went into a nice shady path 
under trees. I went there alone, and I met, 
Sue—I met Jesus, and I said to Jesus—for 
I worn’t frighted a bit—‘ Jesus, there ain’t no 
beautiful white lilies yere.’ And He said, 
‘Yes ; there are plenty ;’ and I couldn’t see 
none. Then Jesus, he took me in his arms— 
oh ! they was so strong and restful, Sue—and 
He said, ‘ You are one of my lilies. All the 
little children who try to follow me, and 
make others happy on earth, are my whitest 
and most precious lilies in heaven.’ ” 

Here Johnnie was prevented saying any 
more, for Sue got into such a state of tears 
and sobs that the bed quite shook under 
her. 

Her mother and the doctor tried to remove 
her, but Johnnie laid his hand on her arm. 

““Wot’s the matter, Sue ?” 

“‘ Nothink,” sobbed Sue, “’cept that I’m 


jist the werry wickedest little gal in the 


world, and I can never, never be one 0’ 
Jesus Christ’s lilies.” 

“Yes you can, darlin’ —don’t cry like 
that! Why, Sue, if yer ’adn’t let mé give yer 
Sparkle as I loved so, ’ow could I ’ave ’ad 
that yere dream ? And was my little Sparkle 
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good, Sue? Did she give yer a right, right 
‘appy day ?” 

Just then, before Sue could reply, Mrs. 
Martin, who had been preparing some strong 
tea for Johnnie, discovered Sue’s pretty 
basket, with the lovely flower inside. 

“Wot’s this?” she exclaimed, bringing it 
over to Sue. 

“Tis the lily,” exclaimed Sue, forgetting 
her sorrow at sight of the flower. ‘“’Tis the 
white, white lily,” and she put it into 
Johnnie’s hand. 

Johnnie’s wondering, delighted look, the 
clasp of his thin fingers round the white 
flower, above all, the brightness that filled 
his sunken eyes, was reward, a rich reward 
for Sue. 

“°Tis werry like them other lilies,” he 
said, in a tone and with a significance only 
Sue could understand. 


That night, when Johnnie was asleep, 


| Sue’s mother said to her, “I am glad you 


were so thoughtful as to take the shirts home ; 
I wanted this shilling badly.” 

“‘ What shilling, mother ?” asked Sue. 

“Why, this! I found it on the mantel- 
piece. You brought it in for the shirts, did 
you not?” 

As the shilling lay in the palm of Mrs. 
Martin’s hand, Sue observed that it was 
worn and bright, also that it had a dent in 
one side. It was no common shilling, earned 
by common work—it was Johnnie’s Beauty. 
Down on her knees, sobs choking her 
utterance, Sue told her mother the story of 
that day. 

“Let us ask God to forgive what was 
sinful in this day,” said the mother, when 
the sorrowful child had told all. 

* * * # 

Some people like the moral of a tale, 
some people avoid it; for myself, I dislike 
it. Still, in winding up my story of Sue and 
Johnnie, I must do violence to my own, if 
not to other people’s feelings. 








The moral here relates to Sue, not Johnnie 
—the cap fitted her. 

It may have fitted other people’s heads, 
that is very probable, but it certainly fitted 
Sue’s to perfection. 

God meant to comfort Johnnie and to 
teach Sue a lesson. This the wise Heavenly 
Father of these little children accomplished 
well. 

Johnnie, from that day out, grew wiser and 
happier. He was sent to a children’s hos- 
pital, where his health was improved, and 
from which he returned to be more than 
ever the sunshine of his home. He may 
never get quite well, the doctors say, but he 
may live for many years yet, before he 
goes to be one of the Saviour’s white lilies 
in heaven. Here or there, he must be 
happy. 

And Sue— 

Sue has never forgotten her visit to South 
Kensington. Through her dark or bright 
days—and in her childhood and early youth 
she has had both her sunshine and rain—she 
carries one motto in her heart, she keeps one 
text before her eyes: “ Aven Christ pleased 
not Himself.” 

She does not always succeed in her at- 
tempts to follow the Great Example here. 
Still, it is wonderful what this text has done 
for her ; how little children laugh and clap 
their hands at her approach, because of it ; 
how tired mothers bless her; how rough 
men and boys respect her, and call her a 
right kind and pleasant lass; how even 
Nancy cares more for her, and now and 
then talks of doing as she does ; how mother 
clings to her, and little Dick loves her. 
Above all—sweetest of all—now and then 
on quiet Sunday evenings Johnnie whispers 
in her ear— 

“‘ Ah, Sue, I see it all! You're a followin’ 
of Jesus! You'll be one of his white, white 
lilies some day!” 

I can only add that white lilies are Sue’s 
favourite flowers. 





ACROSS THE ATLANTIC WITH MISS MACPHERSON AND 
HER RESCUED CHILDREN. 


By LUCY LEAN. 


HOR several successive years past there 

may have been seen on the platform of 
one of the London railway stations, at differ- 
ent seasens—sometimes in the spring and 
again in the autumn —a party of about 
seventy children more or less, according to 


circumstances, between three and fifteen 
years of age; fine intelligent-looking lads, 
and some very pretty little girls in hoods 
and strong new dresses, evidently prepared 
for a long journey. At the head of the band, 
leading them up and down while they wait 
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for the train, is Miss Macpherson, the kind, 
warm-hearted lady who has rescued these little 
ones from the courts and alleys in the East 
{| of London, and from scenes of misery, vice, 
and degradation worse than death itself ; 
and she is now starting them off on their 
journey to Liverpool, and then to cross the 
broad Atlantic, to find new homes and new 
friends in a new land. It must do the 
children’s hearts good to see her smiling 


train slowly begins to move ; at the last mo- 


of flowers and baskets of fruit for the travel- 
lers. The train moves more and more quickly, 
and then the last wave of the hand and the 
last smile and nod and “God speed” are 
exchanged with the group of friends on the 
platform. Somewhat after this fashion hun- 
dreds of little waifs, strays, and city Arabs 
have happily left the haunts of their child- 
hood to fight out for themselves in Canada 
amore manly and honourable career than 
was possible there—all honour to the lady 
who gives them the helping hand! 

The poor children find the journey to 
Liverpool quite as tedious as older travellers 
do, notwithstanding pretty frequent applica- 
tions to the provision baskets which, under 
the circumstances, is quite allowable, and 
the best way of killing time. 
out for a run at one station on the way, and 
while one lady supplies their wants at a 
drinking fountain, another gives their hands 
and faces a brisk polish with sponge and 
towels. At the sound of the bell, washed and 
unwashed, all scamper back to their places 
and are soon again gliding steadily and swiftly 
through the lovely valleys and garden-like 
cultivation of England’s midland counties. 

Everybody is tired and much the worse 
for smoke and dust when they arrive at 
Liverpool, and when the “big ship” is 
reached, all are glad to have a wash and 
turn into their berths quite ready for a good 
night’s rest. 

Next day all is bustle and confusion on 
board our good ship the Sardinian, passen- 
gers coming on board and hurrying up and 
down the passages looking for their cabins ; 
stewards running hither and thither, luggage 
lying about in all directions, and amid noises 
indescribable and shouts unintelligible to 
landsfolk, comes the hearty “ Yeo, ho!” of 
the sailors raising the anchor and coiling the 
ropes ready for getting under weigh. 

Our little emigrants are all gathered on 
deck sitting in rows in the bright sunshine, 





face and hear her few kind words of counsel. | 
Soon all are comfortably seated, and the | 


ment probably up rush friends with bunches | 


They all get | 


awaiting the last formidable proceeding be- 
fore the ship starts, that of ‘‘ passing the 
doctor.” When he comes, presently they file 
past and are pronounced in good condition, 
and then troop away down to their own 
division of the steerage, where their mid-day 
| meal is ready for them, which, though served 
in regular rough, sea style, is not bad fare on 
| the whole. 

| The Sardinian is now fast leaving the 
| Mersey in the distance and getting out into 
the Irish sea, and when at length the rolling 
| waves of the Atlantic are felt, the constant 
swaying motion of the vessel and continual 
throbbing pulse of the great engines begin 
to give some of the passengers their first 
qualmish sensations. Many of our little folk 
are glad to go and lie down in their berths, 
feeling very uncomfortable, and wishing that 
the ship would leave off rolling. Children, 
however, soon accormmodate themselves to 
their surroundings, and after two or three 
days find their sea legs and run up and 
down the deck and below in the steerage as 
nimbly as any of the sailors. Three or four 
of the more weakly ones often require atten- 
tion in the shape of beef-tea for a few days 
longer, and have to be brought on deck 
wrapped up in rugs, to gain strength in the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

There is much monotony on board ship, 
alike for children and other passengers. One 
day is a repetition of the last all through the 
eight or nine occupied by the voyage. A 
passing sail, an iceberg, or a whale are events 
which occasionally vary the sameness. 

For those who are not sick, or who are 
restored to their normal condition, there is 
the pleasant walking up and down the deck, 
sitting in some sheltered corner reading an 
interesting book, or watching the unchange- 
able but every varying sea. The children 
cluster in groups.to listen to a story read 
aloud to them by a lady, or to sing some of 
their favourite hymns out of Sankey’s collec- 
tion; others get an illustrated paper, the 
Band of Hope or the British Workman, and 
much appreciate looking at the pictures ; 
others again, more restless spirits, play with 
skipping ropes or at games of French tag; 
even leap-frog is often tried as a pastime, 
when the vessel is going along pretty steadily. 

The children make great friends with the 
sailors, who, when off duty, are often to be 
seen sitting enjoying a pipe in the steerage, 
with a little emigrant seated on each knee, 
amusing them by some yarn they are spin- 
ning for them—the children no doubt, with 
their smiling faces and “ child’s talk,” remind- 
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ing them of their own little ones left’ at 
home. 

The captain is a very great favourite with 
all on board ; his “ chart-room” is often the 
refuge for some poor sea-sick mortal who 
comes in there for a rest after struggling two 
or three times up and down the deck. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon he always in- 
vites a select company to join him in taking 
a cup of specially choice tea there. Some- 
times ten or a dozen passengers meet there, 
now to hear the good captain sing one of 
his sailor songs, at other times to hear his 
thoughts on a verse or two of the Bible. 
There is always a notice put up in the saloon 
of the eight-o’clock Bible readings which he 
holds every night in the chart-room, and 
which are often most interesting. 

At length, about the fifth day since land 
was last seen, and the sweet green hills of the 
Emerald Isle disappeared on the horizon, the 
first token of the near approach to land 
again is hailed with delight ; a small brown 
land bird, in size and colour like an English 
hedge-sparrow, is flying round the ship, now 
settling on the yards, then fluttering off 
again, too tired to hold on against the strong 
breeze that is blowing and the rolling of the 
vessel. It is amusing to notice how eagerly 
the steerage passengers—a number of them 
Germans with their families emigrating to the 
“Far West ”—watch the little creature in its 
endeavours to secure a footing, following it 
from side to side of the ship as its weak 
flights carry it up amongst the rigging, and 
then down almost on the surface of the 
waves; a blessed prophet to them is this 
little bird, telling of the near proximity of 
their desired haven. 

The arrival at Quebec on a lovely moon- 
light night, with the waters of the St. Law- 
rence as smooth and unruffled as a millpond, 
a beautiful aurora borealis glimmering and 
changing to various hues in the northern 
sky, the heights of Abraham, dotted here and 
there with the lights of the city and of the 
shipping in the port, standing out dark and 
majestic against the lighter background, the 
rockets of welcome and our answering signals, 
—all made up a scene of beauty and calm 
restfulness that will not soon fade from the 
memory of those who saw it, and tended to 
swell with yet deeper gratitude many hearts 
to the bounteous Giver of all good for His 
providential care of our good ship during her 
prosperous voyage. 

Next morning the landing is soon effected, 
and though sorry to part with the kind cap- 
tain and ship’s officers, many are doubtless 





glad to feel themselves on terra-firma once 
more. Going through the custom-house is 
the next tiresome business, and then comes 
the long railway journey to Galt. One night 
and nearly one day of almost constant con- 
finement to the cars on the Grand Trunk 
Railway with a large party of children is cer- 
tainly not an enjoyable occasion ; but, like 
other mundane miseries, it ends at last, and 
all the tediousness and discomfort of the road 
are forgotten in the hearty welcome and kind 
attentions of the inmates of the pleasant 
Home at Galt, where, for the present, we 
leave our youthful party to vegetate and im- 
prove both in mind and body under the good 
influences which surround them in this free 
country life, until new homes can be found 
for them in the situations to which in time 
they will go. 

How they fare in these situations the 
witness of an independent person will be 
best to give ; and, after all, that is the matter 
of most importance to those who look with 
interest on the work of moving these unfor- 
tunate young lives to find homes in a new 
and distant land. On this point the follow- 
ing extract, which is from the report of the 
Hon. Thomas Pelham—who is almost the 
only person unconnected with Miss Mac- 
pherson’s work that has visited a large 
number of the children in their Canadian 
homes—will give the needed information. 

He says, “I have not been able to give 
more than a brief outline of the many cases 
which we visited. The reader will have 
judged that nearly all the children whom we 
did visit were doing well; but no mere 
statistics can enable any one to form a 
correct estimate of the usefulness and success 
of this work. One must visit the children 
personally, and then contrast their present 
condition with what would have been their 
fate if left uncared for in the courts and 
alleys of our great cities. In conclusion, I 
would point out to those who are interested 
in the reclamation of orphan and destitute 
children one or two considerations which 
should specially recommend this work of 
emigration to their generosity and prayers :— 

“1, Economy.—It costs at least £15 per 
annum to keep and train a child in an In- 
dustrial School.* For a period of from three 
to five years, one child would, therefore, cost 
the public from £45 to £75. For £10 
Miss Macpherson can train a child for a few 
months in England, and place it—however 





* An industrial school is the place to which the children 
ot Miss Macpherson’s class would ordinarily be committed 
on application being made to a magistrate. 
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young—in a home in Canada, where it will | always will, I trust, receive the support of a 
be maintained and educated without any cost | generous public. A very large proportion of 
to the charitable public. | destitute children cannot, for various reasons, 
“2, Bad relations.—Very many of these | be sent abroad. Let all these institutions 
children have some disreputable or untrust- | be liberally supported, but I do trust that 
worthy relation, who seizes upon the child | Miss Macpherson and her fellow-workers will 
when it leaves the Industrial School, and in| not be forgotten, and that in 1878 she will 
a very short time undoes the good that it has | be enabled to rescue and send out to Canada 
taken years to impart to the child. This|a larger number of children than in any 
difficulty, which is recognised by all mana- | previous year.” 
gers of such schools, is entirely avoided by| Miss Macpherson’s work of emigrating 
sending the child to Canada. children to Canada commenced in 1870, and 
“3, Independence.—The child in Canada | she continues to receive destitute boys under 
is, in early years, taught those habits of inde-| eleven years. They are trained and taken 
pendence and self-reliance so necessary to| by Miss Macpherson or her sister in May to 
success in after-life, and which can be but | the Canadian Home at Galt, where they stay 
imperfectly learnt in a large school. until a suitable home is found for them. 
“T am personally interested in several | They are afterwards visited by the Mission 
Refuges or Industrial Schools, and should be | friends. Further information regarding this 
the last to say anything against the good | work among ‘Our Perishing Little Ones’ 
they effect, or in disparagement of the Chris- | will be very gladly furnished by Miss Mac- 
tian zeal and enterprise of those responsible | pherson, the Home of Industry, 60, Com- 
for their management. They require, and | mercial Street, Spitalfields. 








LIVINGSTONE: APOSTLE AND PIONEER. 


By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
(Supposed to be written on the day of his interment at Westminster Abbey.) 
“THROUGH the long street, in order sad and slow, | Till over earth shall shrill the summons dread, 


With dismal pomp, with grim funereal show— | The pealing trump that wakes the dreamless dead, 
Through the long street, where dense on either hand | Then on his ear shall fall the welcome blest, 
The surging multitudes expectant stand, ‘¢ Servant of God, partake thy Saviour’s rest.’ 


Waiting, with straining eyes and bated breath, 

To see the obsequies of honoured death— 

Whom are they bearing thus, with muffled tread, 

To his long sleep among the deathless dead ? 

A mighty king hath laid his sceptre down ? 

A warrior fallen in his red renown ? 

A bard, that moved at will to smiles or tears, 

Shall sleep to-day among his glorious peers ? 
Truly a king of men; a king whose birth 

Sprang not from kings or great ones of the earth ; 

Bare of the might that sceptred splendour brings, 

The faithful servant of the King of Kings. 

Truly a warrior ; one whose path is traced 

Not in razed cities, smiling lands laid waste ; 

Who only warred that war and hate might cease, 

Beneath the banner of the Prince of Peace. 

Truly a bard; a bard who sang no song 

Flooding Heav’n’s gates in stormy tides and strong, 

Yet left one strain with lofty purpose rife— 

The simple record of a noble life. 


Yes, he is gone, the gentle soul and true ; 
The dauntless will no more shall dare and do; 
The loving lips shall nevermore let fall 
Those tender words that touched the hearts of all ; 
The kindly face shall never melt again 
With sweet compassion for his fellow-men. 
Through the long day he toiled with purpose deep, 
And now the gracious night hath brought him sleep. 
Yes, he is gone; and, as we turn away, 
Leaving to hallowed rest the sacred clay, 
Check we awhile the fond regretful tear, 
And muse upon our hero’s grand career. 


A Scottish village, and the midnight hour— 
Darkness and peace hold universal power ; 
The weary craftsman sleeps that full repose 
That health, begot of labour, only knows ; 
Darkness and peace, unstirred by any sound, 
Save the long baying of some watchful hound. 





The rite is o’er ; the solemn ritual read ; | Yet in one chamber, through the stilly night, 
The low, deep prayer of weeping faith is said. | One tiny taper sheds a feeble light, 


Lo! with close-lidded eyes and pulseless breast And one lone student in his garret-nook 

He sleeps at length in God’s unbroken rest. Cons, with unwearied eyes, the treasured book. 
Calmly he lies in slumber kind and deep ; | Night after night, when all the world is still, 
No sound shall mar that pure, untroubled sleep, That pale-eyed scholar toils with steadfast will ; 
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Only at night—when daybreak blushes red, 
That scholar’s hands must earn his daily bread. 
A poor, pale lad, crowned with no winning grace, 
No conquering gift of speech, or form, or face; 
A poor, pale lad, sprung from a lowly sire, 
Yet strong of soul to struggle and aspire. 
Deep in his heart a ceaseless yearning lies, 
A wondrous phantom floats before his eyes, 
A silent voice is whispering in his breast, 
In accents still and small that will not rest, 
“Work, and be patient, tender, brave and true— 
I have a worthy task that thou must do.” 
So he toils stoutly on from day to day, 
And waits to hear what that strange voice will say. 


Again that village, and a morn of spring— 
Sunshine transfigures each created thing: 
The grass shoots upward from the quickened sod, 
Smiling beneath the great good smile of God ; 
Hedgerows have shimmered into leafy pride, 
Where happy birds their scarce-fledged younglings 
hide ; 
Bright primrose-eyes laugh forth from meadows 
dank, 
Shy violets peep from every mossy bank. 
And, oh! the birds! how have they slaked their 
drouth 
In the pure nectar of the springtide’s mouth ! 
From thick-laced covert and from winding ways 
Those wingéd Bacchants chant their frenzied lays ; 
Up from the emerald corn the skylark springs, 
Shaking the dewdrops from his quivering wings, 
And pours in seas of song that surge and roll 
The pent-up rapture of his bursting soul. 
Fragrance and music, innocence and glee, 
And over all a waveless sapphire sea. 
And yet, while all without is fair and gay, 
One humble home is wrapt in gloom to-day ; 
A father moves about deject and sad, 
A mother sorrows for her absent lad— 
Her lad gone forth over the waste of foam, 
From kirk and fatherland, from friends and home, 
Never, perchance, to glad her vision more, 
To preach the gospel on that far-off shore. 
Yes, the strange voice hath spoken plainly now, 
And the young student with the thoughtful brow, 
Leaving on Scottish soil his earthly all, 
Goes forth obedient to his Saviour’s call. 


A lapse of years, a wondrous change of scene— 
No longer Scotland’s valleys fair and green, 
Her breezes blowing fresh from woodland ways— 
Afric’s hot sands and Afric’s burning rays ; 
A humble preacher, with an earnest face, 
Speaking to rude disciples words of grace. 
Day after day, with love that cannot fail, 
He tells again that tender gospel-tale, 
Tells of a suffering Jesus sent to save, 
A port of peace beyond life’s troublous wave. 
Day after day, in that fair fallen land, 
Lending in every task a helpful hand, 
Tending in sickness, prompt in every need, 
That patient sower sows the blessed seed. 





Ah! much he knows must fall on barren earth, 
Much must rank thorns choke in its tender birth ; 
Yet doubts not some shall light on favoured ground, 
And in God’s time the harvest shall abound. 


A world of umbrage, and a cloudless sky— 
The palm floats upward like a spirit’s sigh ; 
The vast badbab, clothed in leafy pride, 
Spreads its gigantic branches far and wide ; 
Bright insects frolic in the sunshine free, 
Wild wingéd rainbows flit from tree to tree ; 
Up from the random footstep darts the snake, 
Seeking safe shelter in the crackling brake ; 
In the great marshes by the water’s edge 
The river-horse lies wallowing in the sedge. 
Land of the lion, of the fleet gazelle, 
The pathless jungle and the torrent-swell ; 
Land of whate’er is wild, and free, and brave, 
And yet, ah woe! land of the cowering slave. 
Yes, even here, in this wide waste of earth, 
In Freedom’s stronghold and her place of birth, 
In the abysmal forest vast and dread, 
The monster Slavery rears his hydra-head. 
E’en that apostle whose transcendent soul 
No fear could fright, no obstacle control, 
For one brief moment falters in dismay 
Before that giant curse’s deadly sway. 
How can he tell of hope beyond the tomb 
To souls o’ershadowed by that hopeless gloom ? 
How can he preach Christ’s freedom given to all 
To hearts whom brothers hold in iron thrall ? 
Lo, he sends forth a great and bitter cry, 
A cry of horror shrilling loud and high, 
A cry for help, whose soul-wrung anguish fills 
England's green vales and freedom-loving hills: 
‘‘O free-born brothers, speed across the wave, 
And strike the fetter from the helpless slave.” 
And they come forth in answer to his call ; 
From galléd limbs the shivered shackles fall, 
And the poor negro, falling on the sod, 
Lifts his free, bursting heart to freedom’s God. 


Yet once again that vast untraversed land, 
That brave apostle and his faithful band. 
Sickness and sorrow, time and ceaseless care, 
Have touched with silver-grey the dark-brown hair ; 
The slight, strong frame has lost its vigour now, 
Sunken the cheeks and deeply-seamed the brow. 
Great exploits hath he wrought for man and God; 
Trod where no foot of white had ever trod, 
Stricken the fetter from the soul-crushed slave, 
And preached a risen Christ from wave to wave. 
No nook of earth but echoes with his fame ; 
Science hath heaped proud honours on his name ; 
No burning letters on the glory-roll 
Thrill with a nobler throb the wondering soul. 
But, ah! the partner of his high emprise— 

Long since hath slumber sealed her placid eyes. 
Of all he loves no loving soul is near 

To whisper words of comfort in his ear. 

Yes, he is weary now; day after day 

The deep home-sickness gains resistless sway— 
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After the years of danger and of toil, 

Only to breathe his last on Scottish soil. 

But no, not yet that placid port of rest— 

Stifling the yearning in his weary breast, 

Still he toils onward, to his mission true ; 

Yet one more task remains for him to do. 

Let him but solve that mystery of time, 

Whence rolls the Nile his lordly waves sublime, 

And death’s grim face will sweet and tender seem 

As his own mother’s, hallowing a dream. 

With failing frame, with all undaunted soul, 

Still he strains onward to the hopeless goal. 

Still he strains on—almost before his eyes 

His life’s desire, his land of promise lies. 

Ah, woe! to feel the pitiless disease 

With tightening grip upon his heart-strings seize, 

To count the sands of life, and day by day 

Feel the few precious grains ooze fast away, 

To know that he must slumber with the dead, 

The goal unreached, the mystery unread ! 

Still he strains on, till brain and senses swim, 

And infant weakness palsies every limb. 

Now through the marsh, the reeds and grasses 
great, 

Strong loyal arms must bear his wasted weight. 

At length they reach a little lonely town, 





And in a poor bare cabin lay him down. 


With listless limbs, with shut unconscious eyes, 
In a deep, dreary lethargy he lies, 
While they who love him wait with hearts forlorn, 
As the grim night wears slowly toward the morn. 
Then with a voice of fear the dark is stirred, 
“ He lies quite still, he will not say a word.” 
Behold! the master kneels beside the bed, 
His hands are clasped behind his drooping head. 
No word they speak, a trembling, awe-struck crowd, 
While the great heart of silence pulses loud. 

Yes, even so, the end of all is come— 
Nerveless those limbs, those lips for ever dumb. 
When o’er his heart he felt the anguish roll, 
The fierce convulsion rending flesh and soul, 
Reeling and faint, by agonized degrees, 
Forcing death back, he struggled to his knees ; 
Then the head bowed, and on the midnight air 
The great, pure spirit passed to God in prayer. 


World-weary waif, thy wanderings are o’er! 
Storm-beaten mariner, at last the shore! 
Soldier, the fiery fight is ended now! 

Martyr, the golden crown inwreathes thy brow! 
Thy rest is won—a slumber all profound 

Kisses thy weary limbs and laps thee round ; 
That pure repose, that deep and dreamless rest 
They only know who sleep on Jesu’s breast. 





LAZARUS. 
By THE Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, D.D. 


IIL—JESUS AND THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


See NY i8 @ retired village about two 
miles from Jerusalem. The most strik- 
ing feature of this memorable place is its 
solitude. It looks as if it were shut out from 
the whole world... The wilderness appears in 
front through the opening in the rocky glen, 
and the steep side of Olivet rises close 
behind. Although so near to Jerusalem, 
the sounds and sights of the great city were 
completely shut out by the long ridge of the 
Mount of Olives. Besides solitude, beauty 
was another characteristic of Bethany. “The 
view opened only on the distant Perzan 
mountains blending into the deep blue of the 
horizon, and in the foreground, on the deso- 
late rocks that hemmed in on every side the 
steep descent to. the valley of the Jordan and 
the shore of the Dead Sea, clothed with dark 
shadows of mystery, in. keeping with the 
solemn associations ofthe region—the whole 
forming one of the most striking landscapes 
to be.found in the south of Palestine.” * 

As the name indicates, Bethany was 
adorned with palm-trees. ‘‘ This desert tree, 








* Dr. Macmillan, “‘ Three Raisings,” 143. 


elsewhere unknown in the high temperate 
table-land which forms the main portion of 
Palestine, and confined to the sheltered tro- 
pical valley of the Jordan, must have formed 
a beautiful and striking feature-inm the scene, 
investing it with a peculiar oriental ¢harm.” 
It was likely a favourite retreatysuch as 
the inhabitants of all large cities value: for 
we all seek repose. Men may enjoy the 
excitement and noise, the occupations and 
pleasures of large and stirting centres of 
social life, but in the hearts of the most 
energetic and conventional there, is a deep 
craving for quiet, for simplicity, for nature. 
The love of nature and the country has very 
deep roots in the heart and history of man. 
Our birthplace was the Garden of Eden. 
According to a profound and suggestive re- 
mark of Hamann, the history of our race begins 
with horticulture, not agriculture—in a garden 
of peace, beauty, and gladness, and not with 
laborious toil. The childlike simplicity of 
our unfallen condition has left at least the 
consciousness of its absence, and an occa- 
sional longing for its reappearance. The 
most artificial and worldly-minded have a 
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dim conviction and a silent misgiving that 
our true life can only be in simplicity, and 
that there must be some quiet spot of repose 
which is better than the excitement of 
change and noise. 

Yet to few it is given to live in solitude 
and quiet. And where on this earth could 
we find a real Bethany, a resting-place? ‘The 
palm-tree flourished there,* but other trees 
speaking of sorrow and weeping were also 
in this peaceful village. The palm-tree is 
the emblem of peace and victory ; of never- 
fading beauty and majestic, calm strength. 
But Bethany was not without sin and sick- 
ness, without grief and death. We lift up 
our eyes to the inheritance reserved for us 
in Heaven, ready to be revealed and given to 
us when Jesus comes again. As He is the 
resurrection and the life, so He is to us 
the pledge and surety of our Paradise. He 
is preparing a place for us—a garden and 
yet a city; full of repose and yet full of 
activity ; sweetest solitude ana communion 
with the Saviour, and perfect fellowship with 
all saints ; where all is spiritual and inward, 
and yet all is embodied in beauty unfading 
and strength incorruptible. Who can ima- 
gine what God hath prepared for them that 
love Him? The abode of Jesus and His 
Church will be most glorious. 

It is difficult for us to form a conception of 
a state and place combining such contrasts 
as perfect rest and ceaseless activity ; fellow- 
ship with thousands of angels and saints, and 
yet an exclusive communion with Jesus, unto 
whom alone our name, our individuality, is 
known. 

Meanwhile, if we do not seek Heaven on 
earth, if we do not build our nest in the 
branches of trees already marked by the axe, 
it is the will and goodness of our Father that 
the beauty of earth should refresh our minds 
and hearts, and be unto us symbol and 
pledge of our future abode. We rejoice in 
the loveliness of Nature, in the beauty and 
grandeur of God’s works, and in this joy we 
do not forget Heaven ; we learn in this con- 
templation and enjoyment, spiritual, eternal 
lessons, and our desire for the heavenly 
glory is cherished and strengthened. God 
Himself in His word dwells with admiration 
and love on the works of His wisdom, power, 
and love; He calls on us to lift up our eyes 
and to behold, to rejoice and to trust in the 
might and faithfulness of the Creator of 
heaven and earth. The saints of God, who 





* This circumstance is confirmed by the palm-branches, 
which the multitude tore down from the trees and strewed in 
the triumphal path of Jesus. 





rejoiced in the covenant of redemption, 
always rejoiced in the works of God ; they 
beheld God’s glory in the outer world, and 
their souls were filled with praise. And 
how simple and deep is the connection and 
parallelism between the external and the 
spiritual, the seen and the unseen, the crea- 
tion and the new creation of redemption. 
Hence all spiritual experiences clothe them- 
selves in symbols ; we speak of God as our 
light and rock ; His word is sweet unto our 
taste; His Spirit descends as dew and rain; 
His grace transplants the wilderness into 
a garden. The things seen, if truly under- 
stood, are emblems of heavenly realities ; 
the God of creation is the God of the blood- 
bought New Jerusalem, the God who speaks 
in Scripture, speaks not merely in nature, but 
speaks the same thing in both. The last 
chapters in the Apocalypse lead us back to 
the first, chapters of Genesis ; for we know 
who is the Word, without whom not any- 
thing was made that was made. 

But though heaven and earth in their 
present shape shall pass away, the visible is 
not merely a symbol to teach us spiritual 
lessons, but it is destined to be transfigured 
and to abide for ever. The description of 
the city with its pearly gates, the tree of life, 
and the pure river, uses the imperfect em- 
blems of our present experience to denote 
beauty and glory that will be visible, mas- 
sive, embodiment of God’s thoughts; fit 
abode for saints, who, in transfigured bodies, 
are truly spiritual men, children of the resur- 
rection, conformed to the image of Jesus, 
the first-born among many brethren. The 
earth will ultimately be what the garden of 
Eden symbolized; the tabernacle of God 
with men will be here below. Satan has 
not frustrated God’s design. To bring about 
a new creation by redemption, this was God’s 
eternal purpose, and the last page of the 
Book of Revelation reveals to us this earth 
new, but not another; even as grace gives 
us a new and not another heart. There is a 
second birth, a birth from above for man ; 
there is likewise a regeneration for the world, 
when the Lord will make all things new. 
(Matt. xix. 28; Rev. xxi. 5.) 

If we believe this Scripture testimony, 
our feeling to nature will be one of love, joy, 
solemnity, and yet spiritual and heavenly, 
distinct from that contentment and satisfied 
resting of the heart and imagination iff the 
beauty and glory of the creature, which 
characterizes the merely human and secular 
view. 

Thus Psalmist, prophets, and apostles re- 
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garded the visible world. And above them 
is the Lord Jesus, the true and faithful 
Witness. He is the man Christ Jesus, the 
only perfect one, in whom the Divine idea 
of humanity was fully realised, the repre- 
sentative, universal and ideal. We perceive 
from His teaching that the book of nature 
had been His study as well as the book of 
Scripture. He who spake as never man 
spake, had heard the voice of God and seen 
the writings of His Father’s hand, as man 
never heard or saw before. The beauty of 
the world had never been understood and 
felt by human heart as it was by the holy 
and perfect Jesus. The whole world stood 
before Him as symbolic of the spiritual 
realities of the heavenly world. 

Therefore He opened His mouth in parables 
and similitudes. When He contrasts the God- 
given beauty of the lily with the glory of 
Solomon, we have a glimpse into that child- 
like spirituality of Jesus which beheld the 
infinite height of even the least of God’s im- 
mediate works above the greatest triumph of 
human skill and elaborate civilisation. 

As He beheld the glory of God in creation, 
so Jesus knew Himself to be the secret 
meaning of all creation. For He is the Word. 
The sum total of all syllables and letters of 
the outward creation is the word Christ. 
He is the true firmness and fundamental 
strength, the rock; He is the true plant or 
branch, the vine; He is the true luminary 
which God hath appointed to reflect His 
glory. Of Him all things testify. 

In the Gospels we have a glimpse into the 
constant communion which Jesus had with 
nature ; the constant refreshment and repose 
it was to Him in this world where He was a 
stranger and a pilgrim, for it brought before 
Him the world of Divine thoughts and pur- 
poses; it reminded Him of the Father’s 
power and goodness. God clothes the grass, 
God feeds the fowls of the air. The beauty 
of the flower and the blithe cheerfulness of 
the birds brought to the heart of Jesus the 
message of Divine benevolence. ‘The laws 
of the kingdom of nature, the seed-time and 
harvest, day and night, brought before Him 
the order and beauty of the unseen and 
spiritual kingdom, of which He was both 
the exponent and centre. Of the future 
glory and perfection He beheld types and 
pledges in the visible creation, marred and 
weakened though it is by sin. Earth was to 
Him holy ground; for He remembered the 
place where He stood, the land in which He 
dwelt, had been the scene of heavenly mani- 
festations and Divine blessing. Here Abra- 





ham had lived by faith and believed the 
promise, when God showed him the stars of 
heaven ; here Jacob had his Bethel on the 
lonely field ; here stood Mount Sinai, where 
God revealed His majesty. Earth was the 
chosen Bethlehem, little among the thou- 
sands of God’s worlds, on which the manifes- 
tations of Divine glory and love were to take 
place for all ages and for all men and angels. 
Jerusalem, the city of the Great King, and 
the land which God gave to Israel for ever; 
the earth which, according to the prophetic 
word, shall yet be full of light and gladness, 
were dear and sacred to the Son of David— 
the Son of Man. 

Jesus, who was in constant communion 
with the Father, and always beheld the 
heavens open, loved our earth, and believed 
that the petition, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, will surely be answered, 
and that then earth would be holy, and Jeru- 
salem be called Jehovah Shammah. Thus 
the unseen and the visible, the past history 
of God’s kingdom and the future, endless 
glory; nature, history, eternity, all were 
before the mind and heart of Jesus in their 
essential unity. 

However inadequate our conception of 
the earthly life of Jesus is, we can understand 
enough to feel the elevating power and com- 
forting sympathy which flow from Imma- 
nuel’s pilgrimage here below. He lived in 
despised Nazareth, and there glorified God, 
and was prepared for the greatest ministry 
which was ever beheld. He chose Galilee, 
and in Galilee Capernaum, as the scene of 
His teaching and miracles, and there in 
the midst of a large and thriving busy popu- 
lation preached the kingdom of God and 
trained His disciples. The occupations of 
agriculture, of merchandise, of fishing, the 
social usages of life, the dealings of man with 
man, of governors and subjects, the games 
of the little children, all were observed by 
Him, and He used all things to point men 
heavenward. He retired to the mountains 
and to the desert, for he loved solitude and 
quiet. But as He came not to please Him- 
self, as He was always trusting in God, His 
transition from contemplation to activity, 
from prayer to teaching, was always with 
calm and sweet willingness. He was always 
about His Father’s business, He was always 
abiding in His Father’s love, and we are 
called to walk in His footsteps; to labour 
and to rest, to rejoice in the present, to give 
thanks, and eat our meat with gladness of 
heart, while we wait for the new heaven and 
the new earth ; to know and to rejoice that 
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the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, and yet to be citizens of the heavenly 
kingdom, and royal priests unto God. 

There is no word which we use so fre- 
quently, and with which we are so familiar, 
as the word beautiful; yet it is a word diffi- 
cult to explain. The sense of beauty is pecu- 
liarly human. We see nothing in the lower 
creation akin to it. Is it not something essen- 


| salvation by the love of God, and the mystery 
| of the redemption is also shadowed forth in 
|nature, Even in this melancholy our Lord 
|has sympathy with us. Jesus beheld the 
| mystery of His death and resurrection in the 
|corn of wheat, which must die, and thus 
| abideth not alone, but bringeth forth much 
| fruit. And it has pleased our heavenly 


| ° ° 
Father to write consolation everywhere, and 





tially connected with our spiritual and eter- | to establish around and above us the sym- 
nal nature? Is there some deep truth in| bols of His abounding grace—in the rainbow 
the common expression which applies the | above, in the suffering lamb, in trees and 
epithet Acavenly to things of transcendent | plants, in the rock, and a thousand other 
beauty? Is it true that “a thing of beauty | creatures below. 

is a joy for ever”? Is heaven the source; Christ is the centre of Creation, Redemp- 


| and home of beauty, and eternity its father- | tion, and of the future Glory. 





land? It is the longing after that which is | “Tt is the glory of the world that He who 


perfect and eternal, which feels a joyous sur- | formed it dwelt on it; of the air, that He 
prise and electric thrill when we see some-| breathed in it; of the sun, that it shone on 
thing beautiful in the realm of time and of | Him; of the ground, that it bore Him; of 
the visible. The gate Beautiful is one of the | the sea, that He walked on it; of the ele- 
gates of the Temple of God. | ments, that they nourished Him; of the 

The Christian knows that it is so, and that | waters, that they refreshed Him ; of us men, 
the Ideas are real, and will ultimately be | that He lived and died among us; for that, 
manifested in concrete and abiding reality. | He lived and died for us. He assumed our 
The promises and predictions of Scripture as- | flesh and blood, and carried humanity to the 
sure him in language, necessarily emblematic, | highest heavens, where it shines as the eternal 
that the creature shall be transfigured and | ornament and wonder of the creation of God.” 
become partaker of the glorious liberty of | In Christ, who by His death reconciled all 
the children of God ; and his anticipation of | things unto God, and who is now in his 
the future fills him with hope and patience, | humanity exalted at the right hand of the 
and, instead of lessening, deepens his enjoy- | heavenly Glory, we behold all things brought 


ment of nature, and of this earthly life. 

For in the melancholy which accompanies 
the contemplation of nature in all thoughtful 
minds there is to the Christian no element 
of bitterness and despondency. The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth. It is true ; 
but the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear Him. There 
is an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. In the mirror of nature 
we are reminded of our imperfections, sins, and 
the painful discords and contrarieties of our 
fallen condition. But the Christian knows 


| nigh ; even the creation, which had not been 
| separated from God by sin, stands now no 
| longer at a merely creaturely distance from 
| the Infinite. Through Jesus, by whom as 
| the Word all things were made, and who as 
the Incarnate Mediator and the first begotten 
from the dead, is the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God, all things have been brought 
into close and loving nearness to the Most 
High. So universal is the dominion of the 
Son of Man; so all-comprehensive is the Re- 
demption, which is by His obedience unto 
death, and in His precious blood. 








SOME NOBLE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN. 


By SARAH TYTLER, AvtTHor oF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE.” 


Il.—LADY JANE 


| agit’ JANE and her husband were state 

prisoners in the Tower on the 3oth of 
October, 1553, when Mary went from the 
Tower to the Abbey to be crowned. The 
Spanish marriage which boded them no good 
was in full discussion, and had so alienated 
the hearts of the people from the Queen, 
that threatening notices were left on the very 
floor of her bedroom. 








GREY (continued). 


In November Lady Jane and her husband 
met again in sad circumstances, when the 
couple were arraigned together for high 
treason at Guildhall, where they appeared 
along with one of Lord Guildford’s brothers 
and a kinsman, and pleaded guilty. Lady 


| Jane walked in a black gown and _ hood, 


| 


| was followed by her gentlewoman. The sen- 


holding an open book in her hand, and 
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tence of death was pronounced on the 
accused. 

But so far, both arraignment and sentence 
were simply formal. No time was fixed for 
the execution of the sentence, and much 
might still be hoped from the Queen’s mercy 
to her cousin. It seemed, indeed, as if 
favour was to be shown to the hapless pair, 
since various concessions were granted to 
them about this date. Lord Guildford and 
his brother were permitted to “take the 
air” on the leads of their tower, and Lady 
Jane was allowed to walk in the Queen’s 
garden and on the hill. It has been conjec- 
tured that while the young husband and wife 
were thus having daily exercise, they may 
have watched each other from a distance 
and exchanged signs, as the prisoners did 
long afterwards from the windows and the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, during the Reign 
of Terror in France. 

Christmas passed, perhaps, with a little of 
human cheerfulness, in addition to 


“ The light that shone when Hope was born,” 


but in January, 1554, Wyatt rose in Kent, 
and Crofts in Wales, to proclaim Elizabeth 
queen, while Suffolk answered a message 
from Mary by escaping to Leicester to arm 
his followers. The disaffection was wide- 
spread, and for a few days the crown tottered 
on Mary’s head, but her own courage and 
determination, together with the loyalty of 
the London trained bands and the hesitation 
of the rebel leaders, saved her. This insur- 
rection failed like the last. The leaders, in- 
cluding Suffolk and his brothers, were one 
after the other taken prisoners, or driven to 
surrender. Elizabeth’s life hung in the 
balance, for it was as if the words which 
Tennyson has put into Queen Mary’s mouth 
had been actually spoken by her— 

“I am Queen of England, and my foes are at my feet } 

To the Tower with her!” 

And Lady Jane’s fate, involved in that of 
so many far more guilty offenders, was no 
longer doubtful. As if to take away her 
last chance, the Queen, who had been en- 
raged beyond the possibility of forgiveness, 
with her passionate heart set on the fatal 
Spanish marriage, was plied with the argu- 
ment that while Jane Grey lived Philip 
could never be Mary’s husband. 

The Queen signed the death-warrant of 
“ Guildford Dudley and his wife,” but desiring 
to do what she thought necessary for Lady 
Jane’s soul’s salvation, Mary appointed the 
kindly old abbot, Feckenham, to convey to 
her cousin the tidings of her approaching 





death, and to bring her over, if possible, to 
the Catholic faith. 

Feckenham told Lady Jane that she was 
to die next morning, and informed her also 
of the Queen’s concern for her cousin’s soul. 
She listened quietly, and then answered him 
with the natural courtesy of a gentle girl to 
an old man. The time was short, she said, 
and she begged him not to disturb her mind 
with controversy. 

Feckenham was only the more anxious to 
render her what he conceived was the best 
service in his power. He went to the Queen 
and besought her to give them time, inducing 
her to delay the execution of the sentence 
from Friday till Monday. But when he 
returned with the reprieve, Lady Jane told 
him, “ Alas, sir, I did not intend what I said 
would be repeated to the Queen, nor would 
I have you think me covetous of a moment’s 
longer life, for I am only solicitous for a 
better life in eternity, and will gladly suffer 
death since it is her Majesty’s pleasure.” 

At the same time Lady Jane did not decline 
the attendance of the abbot, who remained 
with her to the end. While she never 
faltered in her creed, in the strange mingled 
sharpness and dimness of the sorrowful days 
spent in company, there seemed to grow up 
between the two such a friendship as was to 
their mutual honour. 

Lady Jane spent part of the time which 
was left her in writing to her sister Katherine 
and to her father, who, on one of those last 
days when Feckenham stayed with her, was 
brought into the Tower a doomed prisoner. 
The letter to her sister was on the blank 
pages of Lady Jane’s Greek Testament, and 
contained such quaint pathetic sentences as 
the following :— 


“T have sent you, good sister Katherine, a book, 
while, though it be not outwardly trimmed with gold, 
yet inwardly is more worth than precious stones. It 
is the book, dear sister, of the laws ofthe Lord. .... 
It will teach you how to live, it will teach you how to 
die, it will win you more than you would have gained 
by possession of your woful father’s lands, for if God 
had prospered him ye would have inherited his lands. 

- Trust not that the tenderness of your age shall 
lengthen your life, for as soon as God will, goeth the 
young as the old..... As near as you can, follow 
the steps of your Master, Christ, and take up your 
cross, lay your sins on His back, and always embrace 
a As touching my death, rejoice, as I do 
adsist, that I shall be delivered from corruption and 
put on incorruption, for I am assured that I shall, for 
losing a mortal life, find an immortal felicity. . 

For if you deny His truth to lengthen your life, God 
will deny you and shorten your days, and if ye will 
cleave to Him, He will prolong your days, to your 
comfort for His glory; to which glory God bring 
mine and you hereafter, when it shall please Him to 
call you. Farewell, dear sister: put your only trust 
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in God, who only must uphold you. Your loving 


sister, JANE DUDLEY,” 


To her father Lady Jane wrote a letter of 
great beauty and tenderness, which began 
thus :—“ Father, although it pleaseth God to 
hasten my death by one by whom my life 
should rather have been lengthened, yet can I 
so patiently take it; as I yield far more hearty 
thanks for shortening my woful days than if 
the world had been given into my possession 
with life lengthened to my will. And albeit I 
am well assured of your impatient dolours re- 
doubled many ways, both in bewailing your 
own woe, and also, as I hear, especially my 
unfortunate state; yet, my dear father, if I 
may, without offence, rejoice in my mishaps, 
methinks in this I may account myself 
blessed that, washing my hands with the 
innocency of my past, my guiltless blood 
may cry before the Lord mercy to the inno- 
cent.” The letter ends: “And thus, good 
father, I have opened my state to you, 
whose death at hand, although to you, per- 
haps, it may seem right woful, to me there is 
nothing that can be more welcome than from 
this vale of misery to aspire to that heavenly 
throne of joys and pleasures with Christ our 
Saviour, in whose steadfast faith—if it be 
lawful for the daughter to write to the father 
—the Lord that hitherto hath strengthened 
you, so continue you that at last we may 
meet in heaven with the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

In the exaltation which belonged to her 
birth, as well as to the rank which she had 
usurped for so brief a period, and to the 
exceptional and awful position in which she 
now stood, Lady Jane saw herself called upon 
to bear her testimony and to give her counsel 
to all who surrounded her. She did so with 
innocent, solemn dignity, and without a shade 
of boldness or officiousness. 

But when Lord Guildford Dudley sent on 
the morning of his execution, which was also 
to be the day of her death, to beg for a 
final interview and a last embrace — and 
the option of granting or refusing the request 
was in her power—she shrank from the 
meeting. She could expect no support from 
her husband of nineteen years. She might 
dread his weakness. And it is plain that 
however dutiful and gentle her conduct 
towards him had been, her woman’s heart 
had never spoken for him so as to render 
sacred his hghtest lawful wish at such a 
moment. She said it would disturb the 
tranquillity with which they had prepared 
themselves to die, and that it was to be 
feared her presence would rather weaken 





than strengthen him. She who had been 
from the beginning the better man of the 
two, told him that he ought to take courage 
from his reason and derive constancy from 
his own heart ; that if his soul were not firm 
and settled, she could not settle it with her 
eyes nor confirm it by her words. Then 
with a woman’s relenting to the affection 
which had prompted the prayer, she added, 
“he would do well to remit the interview till 
they met in a better world, where friendships 
were happy and unions indissoluble, and 
theirs, she hoped, would be eternal.” And 
she stood with the Lieutenant of the Tower 
at the window of her room to see Lord 
Guildford once more and wave him a fare- 
well ; as the handsome lad, who had walked 
gayly by her side, cap in hand, on the July 
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day when she entered the Tower a queen, | 
passed on the February morning, the prin- | 
cipal figure in the piteous procession, to his | 


place of execution outside the Tower. 

When his bleeding body, wrapped in a 
sheet, was brought in the death-cart back to _ 
the church on Tower Green, the officer in | 
command, by a singular instance of forget- 
fulness, failed to take note that the ordinary 
road led past the newly made widow and | 
next victim’s window. So that from her room 
she witnessed the distressing spectacle. It 
drew from her, as if her whole heart were 
melted by his tragic fate, the fondest adjura- 
tion to her husband that is recorded of her 
—* O Guildford, Guildford !” she cried, ‘‘ the 
antepast that you have tasted, and I shall 
now taste, is not so bitter as to make my 
flesh tremble, for all this is nothing to the 
feast that you and I shall partake this day in 
Paradise.” 

An hour later, her own time had come. 
Lady Jane was led by Sir John Bridges, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, to the scaffold 
erected for her, in consideration of the few 
drops of royal blood for which she had paid 
so dearly, on the Green inside the Tower. 
She wore the same black dress which she had 
worn at Guildhall, and held the book of 
devotions from which she read. She was 
followed by her weeping women, and Abbot 
Feckenham also accompanied her. She 
sought to dismiss him at the foot of the 
scaffold. ‘Go now,” she said. ‘‘ God grant 
you all your desires, and accept my own 
warm thanks for your attentions to me; 
although, indeed, the attentions have tried 
me more than death can now terrify me.” 
But he still lingered. Then she mounted 
the steps quickly and lightly, and addressed 
the spectators : “Good people,” she said, “I 
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am come hither to die.” And she admitted 
her offence against the law, but protested that 
she washed her hands in innocency, before 
God and them of any wish to be queen. 
And as she spoke she wrung her hands, in 
which she held her book. She took the 
company to witness that she died a true 
Christian woman, looking to be saved by 
none other means, .but only by the mercy of 
God in the merit of the blood of His only 
Son Jesus Christ. She confessed the thought- 
lessness and follies of her youth, and, there- 
fore, that “ plague or punishment had wor- 
thily happed to her,” but she thanked God 
that He had given her time to repent; and 
she prayed them while she was alive to assist 
her with their prayers. She knelt down, and 
then asked Feckenham if she would say the 
“‘ Miserere” psalm ; and when he answered, 
“ Yea,” she repeated devoutly in English, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to Thy loving-kindness ; according unto the 
multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions,” &c., &c., to the end. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the desolate girl 
then kissed the sorrowing old man. She 
gave her handkerchief and gloves to her 
ladies, her book to Bridges, and, with the aid 
of the women, let down her hair and un- 
covered her neck. “The hangman kneeled 
down and asked her forgiveness, whom she 
forgave most willingly.” ‘Then he willed her 
to stand upon the straw, which doing, she 
saw the block. Then she said, “ Pray you 
dispatch me quickly.” She knelt down, say- 
ing, “ Will you take it off before I lay me 
down?” and the hangman answering “ No, 
madam,” she tied a kerchief about her eyes, 
then, feeling for the block, she said, “ What 
shall I do? Where is it?” One of the by- 
standers guiding her thereto, she laid her 
head down upon the block, and stretched 
forth her body, and said, “ Lord, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” and so ended.* 

Thus perished Lady Jane Grey at the 
age of eighteen years. It is said that the 
bodies of Lady Jane and her husband were 
buried in the church of St. Peter within the 
Tower, where the bodies of the beheaded 
queens, Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, 
had been interred. 

Within the week gibbets were erected all 
over London, on which eighty or a hundred 
bodies hung at once. Week after week the 
slaughter continued. Suffolk “ followed his 
daughter, penitent for his rebellion, but con- 
stant, as she had implored him, in his faith.” + 





: saa of Queen Mary,” quoted by Mr. Froude. | 


+ Froude. 


Lady Katherine Grey, whose subsequent 
marriage to Lord Hertford without the know- 
ledge and consent of Queen Elizabeth was 
regarded as a grave political offence, survived 
her sister thirteen years, much of which she 
spent either as a prisoner in the Tower, or in 
the custody of some nobleman or gentleman. 
She died a Protestant at Cockfield Hall, in 
Suffolk, at the age of twenty-nine years, in 
1567. 

A halo of tender romance has always sur- 
rounded the victim of Northumberland’s am- 
bition ; and yet it seems that not a tithe of 
the enthusiasm which has been lavished on 
the sorrows and sins of Mary Queen of Scots, 
or on the errors and misfortunes of Marie 
Antoinette, has been spent on the young girl 
who 

“* Wore the white flower of a blameless life,’ 
whose weakness God made strong to die 
with more than a man’s constancy and cour- 
age, whose very name in its homely dignity 
ought to be pleasant in English ears. Why 
is it? Because of her extreme youth? But 
one would have thought that should only 
have lent a more delicate charm and ex- 


something visionary and unreal—something 
severe and austere in her short life and its. 
heroic end? But it was not so. Lady Jane 
Grey was no superhuman legendary saint or 
mystic impractical enthusiast of the Middle 
Ages. There are sparkles of humour and 
fun in her explanation to Ascham of her pre- 
ference for study. There is natural girlish 
timidity in her clinging to the strict discipli- 
narian her mother after her ill-fated marriage. 
There is clear evidence of spirit, sense, and 
loyalty to law wonderfully developed in a girk 
of sixteen, in her refusing to make her boy- 
husband king, and her insisting on the main- 
tenance of the constitution. 

We see Lady Jane for the most part only 
on great occasions, when there could have 


nature. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the greater necessarily excludes the less. It 
is robbing Lady Jane of the human preroga- 
tive and human interest which make her a 
noble example, to imagine that she was not 
in her day, at the proper season, full of 
simple, sweet girlishness in— 


“ Her needlework, her prattle, her snatches of old lays.” 


English history has no figure which is at 
once more pathetic and inspiring than that of 
the high-born girl, at whom men mocked as at 
the poor “ Twelfth-day Queen,” but to whom 





| God gave grace to witness a good confession. 


quisite fascination to her story. Because of 


been no room for trivialities save ina frivolous | 





woe ru 
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Raphael’s “ Falling beneath the Cross.” 


SUNDAY 


FIRST EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘There’s a friend for little children.” 

Lesson: John vi. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my 
soul, Thou Saviour dear!” 

HE very best gift God gives us in this 

world is to love and to be loved. When 

we are children, happy children in a Christian 

home, the love flows around us so naturally, 





EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “‘ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.”’ 


| be loved ; and therefore, of course, there is air 
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like the air we breathe, that we scarcely 
think of this. Of course we must breathe, 
we think; and, of course, we must love and 


for us to breathe and love to love us. But 
one day a bitter east wind comes and seizes 
a little child as it dances along the downs, 
a “cutting” wind we call it, and it smites the 
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little child. So keen is its edge, that like a 
very sharp knife it makes a deep wound, and 
for the moment does not give nearly as much 
pain as a rough tearing of the skin by a 
bramble. Perhaps at the time no one thinks 
anything of it. But in the dead of the night 
the little one wakes and finds that just the 
easiest thing in the world has become the 
hardest. The cutting wind touched the 
lungs. The delicate breathing organs are 
thickened just in some one little point ; and 
the whole household is startled, and the 
doctor is sent for, and there is anguish of 
anxiety in the mother’s and father’s hearts, 
too deep for tears, and all the little brothers 
and sisters creep about softly, until at last 
the remedies answer, and all the family is 
thrown into a rapture of thankfulness and 
joy, just because the little child can breathe 
freely once more. And so we learn that to 
breathe is a gift, and not a matter of course. 

And in other ways some people have 
learned that to have air to breathe is not 
always a matter of course. 

The poor people who were shut up in the 
Black Hole at Calcutta learned it terribly 
when scores of them died in one night, not 
from illness’ or wounds, but simply because 
they were shut up in a place where there was 
not air enough for them to breathe. 

And, alas! ala§!.too many in the streets 
and alleys of our cities close around us prove 
it without learning why. When we see the 
little thin long arms, and the pale, bloodless 
faces without roses, and the eyes without 
light, in some of the poor little children 
around us, we must remember that is often 
just because it is not a matter of course that 
every one has air to breathe, and they sleep in 
crowded. rooms where the air breathed over 
and oyer again is poison instead of life. 

And so it is with love. The love. of father 
and mother that has flowed around you so 
ceaselessly all your lives, this loving and 
being dearly loved which is as natural to you 
as breathing, is the very best gift God has 
to give us in this world and the next. 

And, for the few minutes we are to spend 
together, I want just to think about the love 
some of the disciples we are told about in the 
New Testament had not only to their Lord 
and Master, but to each other; to see how 
our Saviour, in binding the hearts of His re- 
deemed to Himself, bound them also to each 
other. 

And first we will think of two brothers, 
one of whom was, as far as we know, one of 
the two very first disciples of our Lord. I 
have an especial delight in him, because he 





was one of the dear, quiet disciples who do 
not want to be talked about, only to help 
others on, and if they must speak, just to say 
a few necessary words at the right moment, 
and then to be quiet again. 

And I think, by-and-by, we shall find 
these hidden ones have been the origin and 
source of half the good done in the world, 
hidden as foundation-stones are hidden, or 
as roots are hidden, or the two little tiny 
leaves which scarcely appear above the 
ground, and yet have been the very beginning 
of the life of the plant, bursting the husk of 
the seed and transforming the dry seed into 
a living creature. 

The whole story of the way that quiet 
disciple became a disciple is among the most 
vivid and touching in the Bible. The two 
brothers did not come to our Lord together. 
Two disciples of St. John the Baptist were 
standing near their great teacher, clothed in 
his rough prophetic garb, like Elijah, of 
camel’s hair, with a girdle of a skin. And 
they saw a. Stranger, clothed in no peculiar 
dress, but like any Galilean peasant, pass by. 
And they saw John’s eyes, keen as those who 
live alone in dangerous wild places, fixed 
steadfastly on the stranger, and they heard 
him say, not so much to them as to him- 
self, * Behold the Lamb of God !” 

Everything in John’s clothing and manner 
and way of living had been as different as 
possible from other people, to startle and 
waken people into listening to the message 
he had to give. For John was the Herald, 
and his message was everything. He called 
himself a Voice. 

But this Stranger, at whom John looked 
as he walked, and of whom He spoke, was 
in outward appearance as little wzlike other 
people as possible. For He came in the 
likeness of all men, to make all like Himself. 
He was not the messenger, but the subject of 
the message. He was not the Herald, but 
the King. 

John was one of ourselves, and had to 
seem unlike us to make us listen. This 
stranger, the King, was not one of ourselves. 
He came from above, as John said, and 
with Him the effort was to stoop as near us 
all and be as like us as possible, that we 
might get near Him and understand Him. 

The two disciples heard their master 
John’s words, and instead of asking him 
what they meant, they turned away and left 
him, and followed him of whom John spoke 
— They followed Jesus.” That was what 
John meant them to do. They did not go 
up to Jesus and ask Him what John meant. 
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As we see so often with those who came near 
Jesus, although He made Himself always one 
of them, they felt Him different, above, not 
to be questioned lightly, but to be approached 
carefully and reverently. They did not speak 
to Jesus; they waited for Him to speak to 
them. 

There was no halo around His head, as in 
the pictures, which the eye could see. But 
there was a halo of majesty and awe around 
Him which the hearts of men felt. 

Jesus knew they were following. Perhaps 
He heard their footsteps or some whispered 
words to each other. He turned and spoke 
to them. He asked them just the question 
which we all want to ask ourselves, “ What 
seek ye?” Many of us do not know what 
we want, and that is one of the worst wants. 
And then this is the question to make us 
question ourselves. 

These disciples did know what and whom 
they wanted. And they answered by another 
question: “ Master”—they called him at 
once Master, or Teacher—“ where dwellest 
Thou?” 

And then Jesus gave them the answer he 
gives at last to every one, man, woman, and 
child who wants above all just to know and 
be where He is, “‘ Come and see.” 

We know nothing about the kind of dwell- 
ing He took them to. We know it was not 
His own, for He had none at all on earth. 
But He was there, and that was all the 
disciples wanted. They stayed with Him 
that day. How long they stayed we do not 
know. But we know they did stay two 
hours ; for it was four o’clock in the after- 
noon and the day ended with the coming on 
of night, with scarcely any twilight. Two 
hours quite alone with Jesus, ready to ask 
questions to show them exactly what they 
wanted, and then to answer them! The two 
hours must have passed like a few minutes. 
Perhaps like Nicodemus he allowed them to 
stay with him into the night. They must 
have been so loath to go, whenever the 
moment of parting came. Loath to go; 
except for one reason ; the reason for which 
Jesus our Lord was always glad people 
should leave Him; because they wanted to 
tell other people they had found Him, and 
to make them come also. 

One of them went as soon as he could and 
found his own brother. Probably he loved 
his brother so much that he did not feel as 
if he had half enjoyed anything until he had 
Peter to share it. He said at once to Peter 
the wonderful words, “ We have found” — 
words so seldom heard on earth. We have 





found all we want, all the world wants, all 
those who are looking for Him want, all 
those who are of looking for Him want 
without knowing it—“‘ We have found the 
Christ.” 

And so Andrew brought Peter to Jesus. 
Jesus knew Peter at once, and called him by 
his old name, and gave him a new name, 
which is what He does and will do for us all. 
He knows exactly what we are and have 
been ; that is the old name; and He knows 
what each of us can be, the beautiful thing He 
wants us to be,—and that is the new name. 
Peter’s was a great name, a “ Rock,” and the 
Church has been echoing with it ever since. 

But Andrew also had His new name, 
although no man knew it but he that re- 
ceived it: a name the world has heard little 
of, but Jesus knows it; and that is the joy 
for Andrew and all of us. He knows us, and 
no one else will ever make up for any one 
of His sheep or lambs to Jesus but that very 
sheep whether lost or found. 

Andrew did two more quiet little services, 
of which we are told, just like him. His 
quiet, observing eyes saw, in the hungry 
crowd our Lord wanted to feed, one lad who 
had five barley loaves and a few small fishes. 
He knew exactly what they were, whether 
the loaves were wheat or barley, and the 
fishes small or large. It is worth while to be 
quiet. Quiet people see so much more. 
He saw, and he told Jesus. And those very 
loaves and fishes Jesus chose to take and 
feed all the people with. 

And once again, when the day of our 
blessed Lord’s earthly life was “far spent,” 
some Greeks came to Philip and said, “ We 
would see Jesus,” and Philip told Andrew; 
Andrew knew so well what ‘‘ Come and see” 
meant, and how it sounded from the lips of 
Jesus. And Andrew and Philip told Jesus. 

But of all those three quiet services, the 
one I want you to think of to-day is the first. 
“ He first findeth his own brother Simon.” 
Think of the joy of one brother bringing the 
other to Jesus to be His disciple. Think of 
his joy when Peter’s sermons after Pentecost 
made three thousand “come and see” and 
find the Christ. Think of his joy now that 
the world’s day is “far spent,” and both 
brothers are for ever “abiding” with the 
Lord. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: Luke 
xxiil, 1—27. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear!” 


The next group I have been thinking about 
is a family of four, a family of disciples. We 
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have to piece the family-history together, as 
so often in the New Testament, and that 
makes it more interesting. Not that the 
Bible is written as a kind of Sunday puzzle; 
but the story it is set on telling is the story 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and His Church, 
and the individual separate stories only shine 
on us in glimpses where they catch the light 
of that Divine story. 

The first person in the family we read of 
is the father; and we read of him in the 
three first Gospels, the synoptical Gospels, as 
they are called, the Gospels which look on 
things from the same point of view. 
yet the Fourth Gospel, St. John’s, which 
looks at things from another point, just sup- 
plies the first little link which I think ex- 
plains the rest. 

It was the morning of the day of the 
Crucifixion, before nine o’clock. 

Not twelve hours before a band of men 
from the chief-priests might have been seen 
in the dark—they had to carry lanterns and 
torches—silently leading an unresisting cap- 
tive from a quiet garden close outside the 
walls to the palace of the high-priest, to be 
tried. 

And now the trial was over, the sentence 
—ecclesiastical and civil—was given. The 
Jewish priests had said He was worthy of 
death, and the Roman governor had scourged 
Him and sent Him forth to die the slave’s 
death on the Cross. 

And now they were leading their captive 
outside the walls again,—to die. And as 
they left the city and went towards the 
country, a man was coming from the country, 
and met them. 

Up to that moment we know nothing of 
this man. But now, to the end of time, no 
Christian will forget his name, and many 
Christians will envy him, or rather will thank 
God they may still do something like what 
he did. 

It was a man of Cyrene, Simon the Cyre- 
nian,—a Jew from his name, belonging to 
a colony of his nation settled in North 
Africa. It was probably a large and flourish- 
ing Jewish colony, and there were many of 
them at Jerusalem at that time for the 
feast of the Passover. We know there were, 
some two or three months afterwards, at the 
feast of Pentecost, for they heard the apostles 
in their own dialect. 

He was coming fresh from the country. 
He knew nothing of that terrible night in 
| Jerusalem. He only saw a tumultuous rabble 
| Surging out of the gates, and in the midst a 
close orderly band of Roman soldiers keep- 





And, 





ing rank around three condemned men, who 
were bearing on their shoulders the heavy 
pieces of wood to which they were to be 
nailed and crucified. But soon hé must have 
heard the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Only 
a few days before a joyous crowd, probably 


| some of them the very same people as these, 


had gone down those wooded slopes of 
Olivet, and up the steep height to the temple, 
shouting Hosanna, strewing their garments 
for this Jesus to ride on, breaking off palm- 
branches to wave before Him in triumph ; the 
little children dancing and singing blessings 
before Him. And now, as he came towards 
this angry mocking crowd, Simon must have 
heard the same name echoing on all sides in 
derision and rage, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” 

In a minute Simon had met the crowd 
and was mingled in it, pushed about in the 
crush until he came quite close to the suf- 
ferer. “ Jesus,” the Fourth Gospel, St. John’s, 
tells us, “was bearing His cross.” 

Weary and bleeding, forsaken by his dis- 
ciples, harassed with cruel questions all 
night, buffeted, mocked, hunted from Annas 
to Caiaphas in the night, and from Pilate 
to Herod in the morning, derided by the 
priests, by the soldiers, by the crowd (vot by 
the governor—by the governor revered, and 
scourged), with the thorns on His brow, He 
was passing on with faltering steps under 
the heavy cross. He had borne the cross 
from the palace of Pilate to this place out- 
side the walls, and there He fell under its 
weight. 

And now, coming from the country, Simon 
met him. What was it which made them 
choose any one to bear the cross for Jesus? 
Was it a moment of pity for the tortured 
patient sufferer faltering under his load? 
And what made them choose Simon to bear 
it? Was it a cry of generous indignation, 
or a look of compassion, which thus pro- 
cured for him this undying memory? which 
made the crowd identify him, not with them- 
selves, but with Jesus? Or was it that Simon 
had been a disciple already? Or was it a 
mere wanton tyranny to a stranger? We de 
not know. 

Simon’s discipleship may have begun be- 
fore. It may have begun half reluctantly. 
We read, ‘‘ Him they compelled to bear the 
cross.” But it must have begun then. He 
must have seen the patient thorn-crowned 
face. He must have met the glance of the 
eyes which were always open to the sorest 
need or the slightest service. He may have 
felt an unutterable thrill of new joy as 
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he transferred the load from those bruised, 
bleeding shoulders to his own. He must 
have heard the weeping of the women be- 
hind, for there were some weeping, and not 
mocking, even then and there. He must 
have heard the gracious lips of the Lord the 


moment He was relieved from the burden, | 
turning to the women and saying, “ Daugh- | 


ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for 
yourselves.” 

But of the rest of Simon’s history we know 
nothing. 
Redemption passes on and illumines other 


faces and forms, and his is left in the shade, | 


with the recollection of having borne on his 
shoulders the very cross of Jesus. I think it 
must have made all other burdens light. But 
we know a little of three members of his 
family. Perhaps it was the whole family. 

He had two sons, Alexander and Rufus. 
Both surely Christians, and it would seem 
better known in the Church than their father, 
for he is introduced by St. Mark as “the 
father of Alexander and Rufus.” 

Perhaps Simon did not live long after 
that. He could scarcely have anything more 
blessed ever given him to do. Perhaps he 
went home very soon to Paradise, and saw 
the prints of the nails again. To him the 
welcome would not be, “In that ye did it 
to the least of these, ye did it unto Me,” 
but “In that ye did it unto Me.” 

And his son Rufus was beloved by St. 
Paul. He wrote to the Romans, “Salute 
Rufus, chosen in the Lord.” And then he 
adds a precious little memorial for the 
mother of Rufus, who was no doubt the wife 
of Simon of Cyrene, “Salute Rufus ; and his 
mother, and mzne.” 


The light of the great story of 


| oc us é 
| close to every Christian heart in St. Paul's 
|/own words of honour as ‘his mother and 


mine.” 


| 


| 

| THIRD EVENING. 

| _ Opening Hymn: “There is a happy land.” Lesson: Acts 
ix. r—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour 


ear!” 


We thought, not long since, of a great 
| friendship between two brothers, and how 
| their love was knit by one bringing the other 
| to Jesus. Now I want to look a little while 
| at a great friendship between two strangers. 
For true friendships are quite as much 
| God’s gift and order as relationships. 
| Neither of these friends brought the other 
| to love Christ. It was the love of Christ our 
| Lord which drew them to each other. 
| Their friendship was like that most beau- 
| tiful friendship of Jonathan and David, in 
one of the friends having a generous delight 
in bringing out the other’s great qualities and 
rejoicing to be himself hidden in their light. 

You will probably have guessed that I am 
thinking of Paul and Barnabas. 

When their acquaintance began, Paul had 
just come for the first time since he became 
a disciple of Jesus, to Jerusalem. He was 
still known by his old name, Saul. It must 
have been a bitter and trying time for him. 

The last time he had been in Jerusalem 
he had been one of the chief hopes of the 
great party of the Pharisees. He had 
thrown himself with all the fervour of his 
youth and character into the battle against 
the new doctrine; and the enthusiasm of 
genius and youth is nowhere more welcome 
than among the partisans of what is station- 
ary, and old,and fading away. It was some- 





This must have meant that the mother of | thing to have the fiery eloquence of Saul to 


Rufus had shown such thoughtful motherly 
care and kindness to the apostle Paul that 
he called her not only his friend’s mother 
but his own. 

And so, dear children, I think we have a 


| oppose the burning warnings and denuncia- 
| tions of Stephen, of the Galilean “ fanatics,” 
|and the Grecian converts. We know the 
| part he took in the death of Stephen. 
Doubtless St. Paul never repented what he 








glimpse into a Christian home as rich in had given up for Jesus, he counted it all refuse 
memories as any Christian home in the | that he might win Christ ; but he had indeed 
world; the father having borne patiently | given up for ever all he had hitherto most 
through the mocking multitude the very | prized. And perhaps he never felt it more 
cross of Jesus our Lord, and so saved Him | than just at this moment when he came back 
just a few painful steps of the bitter way He | again to Jerusalem. 

trod for us all; the sons chosen in the Lord,| All the doors that had been open to him 
and so well known in the Church that to | were closed. From all the houses where he 
mention their names was introduction enough | had been most welcome, he would have been 
for an unknown name; the mother, such a| driven with scorn as a traitor or a madman. 
help and comfort to the faithful apostle,| At Damascus his previous friends had 
whose own path was so near that of the | tried to kill him ; the Christians had to let 
Master Himself in loneliness, weariness, and | him down in a basket from the walls at 
painfulness, that to the end of time she comes | night, to save him from the Jews who were 
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watching the gates to slay him. At Jeru- 
salem they would have done the same ; they 
did the same afterwards, forty young men 
binding themselves together as against a 
public criminal to kill him, But that was 
not what made the terrible loneliness for Saul 
now at Jerusalem. He had counted on the 


| hatred of those who rejected Christ ; but he 


could scarcely have counted on such a re- 
ception as he met with from the Church. 

In all that history of distresses and perse- 
cutions and hungerings and stonings, I think 
there is no point where his heart must have 
sunk so low as in that mentioned in this little 
quiet verse. When Saul was come to Jeru- 
salem he “assayed to join himself to the 
disciples; but they were all afraid of him, 
and believed not that he had been a disciple.” 

Cast out and accursed, for Christ’s sake, 
by all who had honoured him before, he tried 
to join and be one with that despised and 
outcast sect, and they turned away from him. 
He was cast out by the outcasts to whom all 
his heart yearned. And yet it was no wonder 
it should be so. He himself could scarcely 
have wondered. They thought him a traitor. 
They did not believe he believed. They 
could not forget how the eloquence of 
Stephen, and the face that shone as an angel, 
and his heroic patience, and his dying 
forgiveness, and his cry of joy as he saw 
heaven opened, had left Saul’s heart, at once 
so stony, it seemed, and so fiery, unmoved. 
They could not forget that from sharing un- 
softened in the murder of the first martyr, Saul 
had gone raging into their homes and torn 
mothers and fathers, and brothers and sisters 
from each other, shutting them up in prison, 
his every breath seeming a threat of cruel 
punishment and slaughter. They were all 
afraid of him, the apostles, the shepherds, 
doubtless fearing for the flock, lest coming 
among them as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
once in their midst he should begin again, 
at a vantage, his cruel work of tearing and 
scattering the sheep. For there was one in- 
jury far deeper than any other he had inflicted 
(recorded only in his own words): “he had 
compelled some of them to blaspheme.” 
He had not only scattered and slain; he had 
made them fall from Christ. This was hard 
to forget or forgive. 

Not a voice was raised for him; not a 
kindly face was turned to him in welcome 
and confidence. And then it was that Bar- 


nabas “took him,” received and welcomed 
him, went and stood by his side, made him- 
self one with him, believed his wonderful 
story (no doubt many others had heard it), 





and at last made it so clear to the rest that 
very soon the fear had all vanished, and “he 
was with the disciples, coming in and going 
out,” as a familiar trusted brother among 
them. 

But it was the first heart that trusted him 
which turned the tide, the brave and tender 
heart of Barnabas. There is little value in 
the tenderness that is not brave. But it is 
the really tender who are brave, and the 
really brave who are tender. It was the 
tenderness which made Barnabas a son of 
consolation, which gave him courage to take 
that poor, forlorn, distrusted man to his heart 
and trust him. It was the love which had 
made him sell his land to give to the Church 
which opened his eyes to see and understand 
St. Paul. 

It is easy and valueless to praise when the 
tide has turned. It is an inestimable privi- 
lege to recognise some unjustly judged, mis- 
understood, good man, cheer and comfort 
his heart with comprehension, and shield him 
with honour, until others learn to understand 
him too. Such love and courage as that of 
Barnabas it is that make the history of the 
Church and the world worth reading or 
writing. 

Paul’s life was too intense and powerful 
to remain hidden, His daring preaching and 
debating enraged those he could not con- 
vince. Soon his life was in danger, as at 
Damascus, and the brethren sent him away 
to the sea-coast and then to his native Tarsus. 
There he remained, as far as we know, hidden 
and forgotten. Great events were taking 
place in the Church, but no one seemed to 
want Saul of Tarsus. The event was hap- 
pening which was to be identified with him 
above all other men in the world. The very 
storm St. Paul had roused was sweeping the 
vessel of the Church out of the Jewish haven 
into the wide open seas. ‘ They which were 
scattered, upon the persecution that arose 
about Stephen, came to Antioch, and there 
they spoke unto the Greeks, preaching the 
Lord Jesus. And a great number believed.” 

This Christian Church was taking a new 
starting-point and a new name at Antioch. 
But the apostle of the Gentiles was hidden 
in silence at Tarsus. Then the apostles at 
Jerusalem sent Barnabas to see what was 
happening at Antioch, and his large heart was 
glad, as it well might be. And in his glad- 
ness, at once he, and only he, remembered 
Paul in his loneliness at Tarsus. In the be- 
ginning our Lord had told Ananias, at 
Damascus, how he had chosen Paul to bear 
His name to the Gentiles. But it was through 
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the insight which love and sympathy gave to 
the heart of Barnabas that the great apostle’s 
commission came tohim. Barnabas went to 
Tarsus to see Saul, and when he had found 
him he brought him to Antioch. After that, 
these two were recognised as the two to be 
sent out together, according to that Divine 
plan of Jesus, of sending the disciples two 
and two. 

First they continued a year at Antioch. 
Then they were sent with money to help the 
famine-stricken brethren in Judea. And then, 
at the command of the Holy Ghost, they 
were separated and sent away, on that glo- 
rious journey of evangelization among Jews 
and Gentiles, to Cyprus and Asia Minor. 
They were welcomed together, worshipped 
together, and persecuted together. 

Then when at Lystra the wave of Jewish 
narrowness swept back over the Church, and 
some began again to insist on the old cere- 
monies being imposed on the new Gentile 
converts, these two were sent to Jerusalem 
to explain all to the apostles. And by the 
way the joy of the new world-wide Church 
of Christ flowed through their joyful lips to 
Samaria. They carried “ great joy” there. 

And then came the little rift, widening 
into a rending asunder which broke up that 
generous and helpful friendship. We who 
look back on it from a distance can feel that 
it was but a temporary severing, but at the 
time the contention was very sharp, and 
seemed a bitter end to what had been so 
strong and blessed. 

We indeed can see the diversity of charac- 
ter, so beneficial to the Church, from which 
the division sprang; the love at the bottom 
of the strife, into which the strife has so long 
since melted away. St. Paul, founder and 
guide that he was, could not suffer the whole 
stability of his Divine work to be risked by 
the instability of Mark, who had left them 
once to return to his home. Barnabas, 
strong in the same hopeful and forgiving 
love which had made him first welcome and 
receive Paul himself, probably could not 
bear that his sister’s son should not have 
another trial. 

Whether the strife was ever quite healed 
on earth we know not. We know that St. 
Paul did afterwards take Mark into close 
intimacy and fellow-service. To the Colos- 
sians he commends Mark as “ sister’s son 
to Barnabas,” as if that were recommendation 
enough. In his last days at Rome, being 
such an one as Paul the aged, he wrote, 
“Take Mark and bring him with thee, for 
he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 





His own severity and Barnabas’s gentle- 
ness had perhaps renewed and strengthened 
whatever needed renewing and strengthening 
in Mark’s character, and had made him all 
Barnabas had hoped he would be, and St. 
Paul had feared he would not be. Perhaps 
Barnabas did not long survive the contention. 
His name is not mentioned again. 

But God’s gifts are for ever. The hearts 
our Lord Jesus Christ binds together are 
bound together in a love that cannot perish 
or change. And, looking upward and for- 
ward, we know that the generous heart of 
him who took “Saul” to himself when none 
else on earth would, has long since welcomed 
the glorious apostle he sought out at Tarsus 
into the presence of the everlasting, healing, 
forgiving, crowning love in heaven. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ One there is above all others.’’ Lesson : 
Jobn x. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear!” 

One more little New Testament group or 
company bound to each other in the love of 
God comes before us—again a family group. 
We can scarcely say a whole family ; a group 
of three—a mother, her mother, and her 
little son. They were of that Jewish stock 
transplanted into Grecian countries, from 
which so large a portion of the earliest 
Christians came. You know the names— 
Lois, Eunice, and Timothy. The mother 
had married a Greek; probably he was a 
proselyte to the Jewish religion; at all 
events, he evidently allowed his wife to 
bring up their son in her own faith. Perhaps 
the father died early; but whether that were 
so or not, the teaching, the religious life, 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, came 
not from the father, but the mother, and pro- 
bably as much from the grandmother. If 
there had not been something strong and 
marked in the grandmother, it is not likely 
that St. Paul would have mentioned her. 

From a child the two women had taught 
the boy to know the Jewish Scriptures. 
There was, it is believed, no synagogue either 
at Derbe or Lystra, the two places at one 
of which Timothy must have been brought 
up. The few Jews, therefore, who met 
together for prayer on the Sabbath day would 
have gathered at some meeting-place by the 
tiver, such as Lydia, the seller of purple, 
used to attend. 

To Timothy, therefore, the chief religious 
influences would come from the lips and 
lives of those two women. 

The glorious history of his mother’s peopie, 
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the stories of Egypt and the wilderness, and 
the royal days of David and Solomon, and 
the Captivity, and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and the hymns of praise and the 
wails of regret and repentance, the grand na- 
tional history, the tender stories of Hannah 
and Ruth, the revelation of the law, and 
the love of God, stole into his heart, before 
he could remember how, with the warmth of 
the best and earliest love he knew. 

If, as seems so probable, Lystra was his 
home, think of the joy of these two Jewish 
women when two of their own countrymen, 
‘the two friends Barnabas and Paul, came and 
drew all the people around them to listen to 
the good news that the Christ had come ! 

A lame man who had never walked, his 
feet having no power, was among the crowd, 
and St. Paul saw him sitting helplessly be- 
fore him, and told him to stand upright on 
his feet, and he leaped and walked. The 
simple-hearted Gentile people thought the 
old golden days had come, and that the 
gods had come down to them, as the old 
legends said, disguised as men. The murmur 
ran round that the gentle, dignified Barnabas 
was Jupiter, and Paul, with his swift thoughts 
and ready words, was Mercury with the wings 
on his words instead of on his feet. 

They brought oxen and garlands, and 
would have sacrificed to them. And then 
how glad the two Jewish women must have 
been to see their countrymen refuse the 
worship in horror, rending their clothes as at 
the death of near kindred, and telling the 
people of the One God who made heaven 
and earth, and all men and things therein ! 

And then afterwards, how grieved they 
must have been to see their own countrymen, 
hurrying thither from the next city, turn the 
hearts of the Gentiles against Paul and Bar- 
nabas, until in a tumult of rage they stoned 
Paul in the streets, in the very place where 
they would have worshipped him, so that 
wounded and crushed and bruised he was 
dragged unconscious out of the city, through 
the very gates where he had forbidden the 
sacrificial oxen and garlands, and left as 
dead! 

What a tumult must have been left in the 
hearts of Lois and Eunice when Paul came 
to life again and went away! This wonderful 
news that the King had come, that, scattered 
as they were in little groups throughout the 
world, yet bound together by their faith in 
One God, and their hope of one Anointed 
King, by their one Temple and one Holy 
City, at last the great promise to their nation 
had been fulfilled ; fulfilled and lost, rejected 
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by the rulers of their own people, and ful- 
filled for the whole world. 

Lois and Eunice, the grandmother and 
the mother, were the first who believed it; 
“the faith was first in them.” But, by the 
time St. Paul came again to Lystra, all three, 
grandmother, mother, and son, were disciples. 

What I want you to think of, dear children, 
in connection with this story, is what the aged 
and the young can be to each other. There 
can be, and often are, such blessed ministries, 
such tender links between the aged and chil- 
dren, between thosein the generations of grand- 
mother and grandson like Timothy and Lois. 

The fathers and mothers are often worn 
out with the toil of providing the daily bread, 
or in some way with the heavy cares of life’s 
busy, hot noon-day; and the sweet, joyous 
morning and the quiet, peaceful evening suit 
each other. The old have treasures of the 
past to open to you, and you have treasures 
of fresh life and gladness and hope to pour 
out for them. 

Children have a power of helping and 
cheering the aged that the busy, heavy-laden 
people in the ages. between do not possess. 
Think of it, and use this gift of yours as much 
as you can, for it does not last long. Child- 
hood soon dawns into busy working life, and 
the life of the beloved aged ones too soon 
dawns into the heavenly day. Use and 
redeem this precious time by helping their 
infirmities, infirmities which have come in 
serving you and yours, and use it as much 
as possible by Zarning and Jistening. The 
aged have often precious stores of know- 
ledge and mellowed wisdom which will soon 
be closed for ever. That is their gift, and 
they like to use it. And it is one of the best 
lessons in the world to “arn to listen, to 
listen patiently, and to listen really, so as to 
get the good of what you hear. 

And now our evenings are over, and before 
all other things I want you to see that the 
deepest depth in all the love of these brothers 
and friends, mothers and sons, the aged and 
the young, was the love to God and to our 
blessed Lord. We can never love each 
other too much to please Him. The only 
thing that grieves Him, and will grieve us 
when the dear old family groups scatter and 
break up, is not to have loved each other 
gratefully, tenderly, naturally enough. 

I only mean these readings as suggestions. 
If you look for yourselves in the Bible you 
may make acquaintance with many other 
little groups of friends and families quite as 
interesting as these have been to me, and, I 
hope, to you. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE LAMBETH EPISCOPAL SYNOD. 


FTER an interval of eleven years a second “ Pan- 
Anglican Synod ” has assembled under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Nearly one 
hundred bishops have come together, many of them 
from the most distant parts of the earth, to confer 
upon subjects affecting the welfare of the Episcopal 
Church of this country, and of Churches which, in 
some sense, may be regarded as holding a filial rela- 
tion to it. The conference, which commenced on 
July 2nd, at Lambeth Palace, was preceded by a mis- 
sionary festival, including a service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a conversazione, and a conference in St. 
James’s Hall. Then there was a visit to Canterbury, 
and a service in the Cathedral there, and also a visit 
to the missionary institution of that city, known as 
St. Augustine’s College. In connection with the 
sitting of the Synod, a very large number of services 
have been conducted in and around London by the 
bishops. The proceedings of the Synod, which have 
been conducted in private, commenced on the 3rd of 
July, and after continuing four days were adjourned 
to July 23rd, and are announced to close on July 
26th. The method of procedure laid down is that 
each subject of discussion shall be considered during 
the first sittings of the conference, and shall be 
handed over to a committee. When the sittings are 
resumed on the 23rd, the several committees are to 
present their reports to the conference. The list of 
subjects, which has been published, is as follows :— 
1. The best mode of maintaining union among the 
various Churches of the Anglican communion; 2. 
Voluntary boards of arbitration for Churches to which 
such an application may be applicable; 3. The rela- 
tion to each other of missionary bishops and of mis- 
sionaries in various branches of the Anglican com- 
munion acting in the same country; 4. The position 
of Anglican chaplains and chaplaincies on the conti- 
nent of Europe and elsewhere ; 5. Modern forms of 
infidelity and the best means of dealing with them; 
6. The condition, progress, and needs of the various 
Churches of the Anglican communion. This pro- 
gramme indicates the important practical purposes 
which a conference of this kind may serve, although, 
of course, strictly speaking, the assembly has no 
legislative authority. With the exception of subject 
number five, which does not strike us as having any 
specific appropriateness to an assembly of bishops 
more than to any other assembly of Christian men, 
and subject number six, which, important as it is, 
seems exceedingly general and comprehensive, each 
topic on the list is one upon which it is of extreme 
importance that a common and clearly defined under- 
standing should exist, and upon which it is most 
fitting and desirable that a general assembly of the 
bishops of the “ Anglican communion” should take 
counsel. We cannot forbear expressing the wish 
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that the relations of the Anglican Churches to other 
religious bodies had been also one of the subjects of 
deliberation. Such relations ought not to be ignored, 
for a disregard of the claims arising out of them leads 
to much heartburning and much mischief both at 
home and abroad. Indeed, for any Church to make 
more of its particular form and less of the general 
spirit of its religion has an evil influence on what 
Churches exist to promote. More of Christianity and 
less of ism is what the country needs and what its 
common-sense can value. It will be the beginning 
of better days, among thoughtful Young England at 
least, when it is always made clear that Churches 
differing in Church government are “one in Christ 
Jesus.” Perhaps, however, the very mention of such 
a point only betrays our own sympathy with what 
is ‘‘visionary” and ‘‘ impracticable.” The ten- 
dency of the times seems to be for each ecclesias- 
tical organization to look after and to endeavour 
to increase the efficiency of its own machinery ; and 
in this respect the bishops at Lambeth are following 
the same line as has been taken by other bodies. 
But, meanwhile, what of England’s faith in Christ. 
Is the prospect brightening? We trust that, together 
with the quickening of spiritual sympathies, the en- 
largement of thought, and the encouragement in 
Christian work which, we doubt not, will be the 
result of this assembly, there will be found also a 
growing disposition to bid ‘‘God-speed ” to all who 
love Christ, and who are trying to serve Him. 


CARE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


Our attention has lately been called in several ways 
to efforts which are being made on behalf of the deaf 
and dumb, and we trust that shortly something may 
be said upon this subject in the other pages of this 
magazine. Meantime, we cannot altogether stay our 
hand, but must note down here a few items of the 
information which we have gathered, in the hope that 
they may stir the hearts of our readers to sympathy 
which in some way, perhaps, may find practical ex- 
pression. Our observation relates especially to work 
that is being done in London. The Rev.W. Stainer, 
M.A., is labouring especially in connection with the 
arrangements made by the London School Board for 
the instruction of deaf and dumb children. The 
Board have been making praiseworthy and diligent 
efforts to meet the necessities of little ones thus 
afflicted, as well as of the blind, It appears that the 
former class of sufferers is even more numerous than 
the latter. In each of the four districts—north, south, 
east, and west—of the metropolis, the School Board 
have arranged for the instruction of children who are 
deaf and dumb at one of the central schools, thus 
affording these poor little ones the advantage of daily 
association with others who are in full possession of 
their faculties. Mr. Stainer superintends this depart- 
ment, and is a true enthusiast init. In order to meet 
a great want which he speedily discovered in the 
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discharge of these duties, Mr. Stainer has started 
some Christian homes for deaf and dumb children, 
where the pupils may be cared for and watched over 
out of school hours. Many of them come from con- 
siderable distances, and only by some such plan would 
be able to avail themselves of the advantages offered 
in the School Board School. Others are poor little 
creatures, whom it is an act of mercy to take out of 
the miserable surroundings of their daily life when 
with their parents. The homes are partly self-sup- 
porting, a small charge being made in proportion to 
the means of the parents. One of them is at 74, 
Pentonville Road, N., the other at 1, Victoria Park 
Square, Bethnal Green, E. It is hoped that two 
others will shortly be opened. Mr. Stainer has wisely 
enlisted in the service a number of Christian ladies, who 
make it their care to help, by providing funds and in 
other ways, the work of these institutions. The balance- 
sheet is before us; and the cost of maintaining these 
two homes, in which there are now about forty chil- 
dren, seems to us to be extremely small; and yet upon a 
total expenditure of about £500, we notice that there 
is a balance of about £150 due to the treasurer. This 
only requires to be known to be remedied. Mr. 
Stainer teaches the deaf and dumb by means of the 
‘* finger-alphabet,” in the use of which he is a re- 
markable adept ; but there is another mode, called 
‘‘lip-teaching,”’ instruction being given by the move- 
ment of the lips, and the children being encouraged 
to make similar movements, and as far as possible to 
utter corresponding sounds. We understand that 
this method is being pursued with gratifying success 
by Mr. Van Praagh, of Fitzroy Square, who has 
about sixty pupils under his charge. The annual 





meeting of the Association for the Oral Instruction of | 
the Deaf and Dumb, with which Mr. Van Praagh is | 


connected, was recently held under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. From all that we have 
heard, we gather that these two systems should be 


regarded as supplementary to each other, rather than | 


as antagonistic. Under both very useful work is being 
done for a large class of the community who suffer 
under a heavy calamity, and whom it is a truly Christ- 
like work to aid. 


THE POOR-LAW AND THE DESERVING POOR, 


The English Poor-Law, patched and re-patched as 
it has been, still satisfies neither the philanthropist 
nor the political economist. It is based upon the 
fundamental idea that all the poor must be bad, and 
that people who fall into poverty are to be assisted 
with a sparing and reluctant hand, and subjected to 
systematic humiliation. It is proverbially difficult to 

ake distinctions in the application of a law applying 
to an entire community, and there is not a law upon 
our statute-book which does not bear hardly upon 
some individual cases. In the case of the Poor-Law, 
however, the anomalousness of its provisions is that 
they practically secure to the unworthy, the drunken, 
the idle, and the thriftless benefits which they prac- 
tically withhold from those whose poverty is com- 
paratively honourable, and whose misfortunes have 


not destroyed feelings of honour, delicacy, and inde- 
pendence. The Poor-Laws in general are framed 
upon a principle of suspicion which in practice is 
continually found to defeat its own end. Their con- 
structors are so afraid of being overreached that they 
play into the hands of the very class against which 
they are seeking safeguards. As has been caustically 
but truly remarked, the Poor-Law “ offers a premium, 
not on thrift, but on thriftlessness.” The poor man 
who loves his honest family, and is then overtaken by 
some great calamity such as illness may occasion, 
has put’ before him the alternative, ‘the House ’— 
which means the breaking up of his home, separation 
from his children and their mother, and their all 
herding in a livery with the offscouring of their neigh- 
bourhood—or to quietly starve. In the House of 
Lords lately, when the amendment of the Poor-Law 
was under consideration, it was proposed that if a poor 
man were forced to come upon the rates, by such cir- 
cumstances as those referred to, any savings which he 
might have invested in a “friendly society’ should 
not be taken possession of by the ‘ guardians,” and 
applied to the poor man’s support (so as to save the 
rates to that extent), but should be available for the 
benefit and support of his wife and children. This 
proposal, however, was ultimately rejected, except so 
far as it applied to ‘pauper lunatics.” In all other 
cases the main idea of the Poor-Law is to be adhered 
to—viz., the encouragement of thriftlessness. We 
cannot here enter into anything like an adequate 


| consideration of the arguments on both sides touched 


upon by their lordships. The words spoken by Lord 
Shaftesbury, however, in course of the discussion, 
are eminently worthy of attention, presenting as they 
do some suggestive glimpses of the bearings of the 
matter under consideration, both from the economical 
and philanthropic point of view. His lordship said— 

- Pauperism did not always arise from people’s 
own fault, and the misery which it pleased Providence 
to inflict on human beings was sometimes so terrible 
that no man of feeling who became cognizant of it 
could hesitate to throw political economy to the winds 
in order to relieve it. The miserable sanitary con- 
ditions of our great towns was at the root of much of 


| this evil, families who amid other surroundings would 





have prospered being often reduced to pauperism by 
disease. Lunacy, too, might sometimes be traced to 
the same source. Bad and unhealthy homes induced 
drinking, and this in turn led to insanity—not so 
much, perhaps, in the drinkers themselves as in their 
children. Looking at the question, however, even 
from the strictly economical point of view, he believed 
the provision in the Bill as it stood was preferable to 
the amendment, inasmuch as it enabled guardians to 
give timely assistance to deserving families, and so 
prevent them from being plunged into hopeless 
pauperism.” 


In a later stage of the discussion Lord Shaftesbury 
also made the following remarks :— 


“©The noble earl who opened the discussion that 
evening failed to see the distinction between invest- 
ments in friendly societies and investments of other 
kinds. It might be that legally there was none ; but 
morally there was a wide distinction. In a very 
large proportion of instances the wives were the per- 
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sons who subscribed the money to these societies. 
He was not prepared to deny that allowing the wives 
and relatives of paupers to claim these savings was in 
some respects a departure from the strict principle of 
the Act of 1834; but a great complaint made against 
the working classes of this country was that they 
were wanting in habits of economy. Those of them 
who invested savings in friendly societies were not 
open to that charge, and he thought it unadvisable to 
seize on such savings when the contributors were 
suffering from a visitation for which they themselves 
might be in no way accountable. He believed that 
the result of such a measure would be to throw ten 
times more on the rates than the amount which would 
be lost to them under the operation of the clause in 
the Act of 1876 which had been forced on the 
Government, and for the repeal of which the mem- 
bers of friendly and other societies had petitioned in 
such large numbers.” 

For our own part, we are disposed to think that in 
many particulars it is yet possible to adapt our Poor- 
Law to the twofold requirements of political economy 
and of Christian charity. But it is also to be remem- 
bered that legislation can never so completely meet 
the case of the poor as to supersede private Christian 
benevolence. The kindly voice, the gentle personal 
sympathy and influence, the nameless grace which 
belongs to voluntary and self-denying service on 
behalf of the poor, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” can never be 
supplied by a State organization. To the individual 
disciple such service properly belongs, and shall be 
rewarded with the gracious words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 


MR. GOUGH’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


It is more than twenty years, we find on ‘‘ reckon- 
ing up,” since we first heard Mr. John B. Gough 
deliver one of his addresses on temperance. But how 
vividly we remember it still! It was in the Man- 
chester Free-Trade Hall, and that noble building was 
crowded by an overflowing multitude. We, like all 
the rest, soon yielded ourselves to the spell of this 
great orator, and wept, and laughed, and prayed by 
turns. We rejoice to know that Mr. Gough is on 
his way from America to England as we write these 
lines, and that before our readers see them in print 
he will, if his voyage be prosperous, have set his 
foot upon our shores again. He will first of all take 
a much-needed holiday, and is announced to begin 
his lecturing at Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle towards the 
close of September. His visit is, we understand, to 
extend over two years, during which period we trust 
that many of our readers all over the country will 
have the opportunity of hearing him. He will, we 
are sure, find everywhere at least as hearty a welcome 
as he found when he was here before, and we trust 
that his labours will be fruitful in the best results. 
Many of Mr. Gough’s “ orations” are in point of 
fact noble sermcns, ablaze with earnest religious 
feeling, full of generous humanity, enriched with fine 
imagination, and delivered with an almost unrivalled 
dramatic power. Ah! yes, so we thought twenty 
years ago; but many things have happened since 
then, and perhaps we are no longer quite so suscep- 
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tible to the raptures of oratory as we used to be. So 
a quiet voice at our elbow seems to say. But if we 
are to take the reports of the American journals liter 
ally, we are disposed to think that, whatever may 
have happened to us, Mr. Gough must have grown 
younger than he used to be when we heard him, 
except that his hair is more grey. And we have still 
faith enough left in ourselves to feel‘sure that when 
we hear him again, as we hope we may, we shall find 
kindled within us the glow of the old response to his 
living words, and shall be moved again to pray that 
God may bless him and his good work. 
THE GOSPEL FOR FOREIGNERS IN LONDON. 

We have before this called the attention of our 
readers to the evangelistic work which is being done 
on behalf of foreigners in London. The multitude 
of foreign residents in the metropolis, especially 
Germans, French, and Italians, besides the great 
numbers of people from almost ‘ every nation under 
heaven,” who come for a more or less brief stay in 
the London port, afford an opportunity for preaching 
the gospel which ought by no means to be neglected. 
The duty is all the more urgent because a large 
number of these foreign visitors, especially those who 
come in the capacity of sailors, are brought into con- 
| tact with some of the worst and most melancholy 
| aspects of London life. A strange impression, 
indeed, must many of these poor fellows carry away 
with them of this Christian country! On the other 

hand, if they find that Christian people really care 
| for them, and take some pains to seek their good, 
they may carry away with them a blessing which 
shall be fruitful also of good to others of their own 
people. The records of work in this branch of 
Christian service show, what we might naturally have 
anticipated, that the heart of “the stranger in a 
strange land” is often very susceptible to the message 
of consolation and sympathy which the gospel |; 
affords. The London City Mission have nine agents 
engaged in work among foreigners in London; but 
we are sorry to notice, in a report of a recent confer- 
ence on the subject of missions to foreigners in Lon- 
don, that they fear they will have to discontinue the 
services of two of these agents, for want of sufficient 
funds. The expenditure in this department is about 
£1,000 a year, and it seems a great pity that the 
amount for such an object should not be forthcoming. 
We think that if the nature of the case were fully 
understood by the constituents of this society, this 
difficulty would speedily disappear. 








IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE CONGRESS AND EASTERN EUROFE. 


The proceedings at the Berlin Congress have been 
watched from day to day, by friends of peace and 
lovers of liberty and humanity, with profound and 
anxious interest. The results arrived at have afforded 
a succession of surprises, culminating in a surprise 
greater than any which had preceded it. We refer, 
of course, to the engagement entered into between 
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England and Turkey, including the military occupa- 
tion by England of the island of Cyprus. The general 
arrangements for the revision of the boundary lines of 
the Turkish Empire in Europe, and for the improve- 
ment of the position of the Christian populations of 
the Danubian principalities, afford ground, if not for 
perfect satisfaction, for a reasonable hope that the 
future of those much-suffering people will be much 
better than the past. It is a matter for thankfulness, 
too, that the position of the Jews, in Roumania es- 
pecially, and in other provinces, will probably be 
placed henceforth upon a more just and humane 
footing than it has hitherto occupied. The British 
alliance with Turkey is one which must necessarily 
cause misgiving and anxiety in the minds of all who 
are familiar with the history of the Ottoman Power, 
or, indeed, of all who have given a humane considera- 
tion to the events of the last few years in the East. 
The representatives of England have undertaken a 
most momentous responsibility, and they have yet 
to justify to the nation at large the steps which they 
have taken. Their reasons, when placed before the 
country, will receive the grave and earnest attention 
of all thoughtful men. Those who are sober enough 
not to allow themselves to be dazzled by mere diplo- 
matic brilliancy, will not lose sight of the tremendous 
possibilities which are involved in this acceptance of 
a new relation for England with the whole of that 
perplexing and complicated problem known as the 
Eastern Question. Nothing can make us regard 
the alliance with the present Government of Turkey 
as, at best, more than a very perilous necessity, if a 
necessity at all; and no one will venture to fore- 
tell the extent of those responsibilities which our 
occupation of Cyprus may involve. Certainly these 
responsibilities are not to be contemplated with ‘a 
light heart ;” nor is their acceptance to be regarded, 
except by the most reckless and ignorant, simply as 
a clever political manceuvre. It is a stroke of states- 
manship which may be necessary, but which may 
within the present generation cost us an immense 
expenditure of treasure and of blood, and which, 
under any circumstances, must be a very heavy burden 
to the State. It may be the Providential calling cf 
England to inaugurate a new political era in Turkey, 
which shall be connected with the social regeneration 
of that unhappy empire ; but such a calling may well 
excite something like ‘‘ fear and trembling ’’ even in 
the bravest hearts. But it is doubtful whether the 
end and aim of our alliance are anything higher than 
“ British interests,” which mean the British pocket, 
and woe must be to that nation which makes money 
the motive of its life. 


THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Spain has been overtaken by a great sorrow and 
calamity. By a sharp, swift illness, the young queen 
has been smitten down in the very moming of 
her youth and hope. The disease was typhoid fever, 
that insidious foe of human life by which medical 
skill has so often had to confess itself baffled, both in 
the palace and the cottage. The queen was ill about 





three weeks, but no serious alarm was felt until 
within a few days of her death, which took place on 
the 26th of June. She was but just eighteen when this 
event occurred. Her marriage to her cousin, King 
Alfonso XII., was celebrated on the 26th of January ; 
and it seems but the other day that the newspapers 
supplied us with long and glowing accounts of the 
rejoicings and magnificent pageantries which marked 
the occasion, of the beauty of the young bride, and of 
the many tokens of prospective happiness which 
seemed to smile upon the newly wedded pair. The 
highest tribute to the queen is found in the fact, 
admitted on all hands, that she instantly won the 
admiration and regard of the Spanish people. This 
was no small matter, and gave promise of exercising 
a very important influence upon the course of national 
politics in Spain. It was, indeed, a triumph which 
could not have been won merely by gifts of youth and 
beauty, but which implied also the possession, besides 
these, of unusual tact, intelligence, and amiability. 
There was a very strong prejudice against the mar- 
riage when the king’s intention was first made known; 
the Duc de Montpensier, the queen’s father, was 
extremely disliked by almost all parties in Spain, and 
the utmost efforts were used to prevent the proposed 
alliance. But when, by the unflinching resolution of 
the young king, that alliance was brought about, and 
the bride of his choice took her place with him 
among his subjects, opposition was disarmed, and it 
seemed as if, once more, after so many years of a 
very different experience, Spain were to have the 
advantage with which we in this country have so 
long been happily familiar, of a royal house which 
should present an example of domestic purity, affec- 
tion, and gracious unity of purpose. But it was not 
to be. At least, it was not to be that this prospect 
should remain unclouded, and pass on through unin- 
terrupted years of happiness to its full realisation. 
The queen was understood to possess personal and 
hereditary tendencies in favour of an anti-sacerdotal 
and constitutional policy in Church and State; and 
it is certain that the Ultramontanists of poor, igno- 
rant, superstitious, priest-ridden Spain regarded her 
accession to a place of so much influence and power 
with great misgiving and dislike. The hopes which 
were thus quickened on behalf of the cause of reli- 
gious freedom and political stability in the country 
are now beclouded, and the king, as yet only on the 
threshold of manhood, has now to pursue his course 
alone on the dark and troubled waters in which so 
many of his predecessors in power have made ship- 
wreck. Well will it be for himself and for Spain if, 
in these moments of bitterness and loneliness, he 
shall come to put faith in the King of kings. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


English people at home are- often reminded of 
what many of them seem sometimes disposed to 
forget, that our relations with the populations of 
India under our rule are those of conqueror and con- 
quered. We recognise with thankfulness the many 
circumstances which soften the harsher aspects of 
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such a relationship, and are ready perhaps some- 
times to boast too much of the blessings which our 
sway has brought to this great dependency. The 
Mutiny was a time of fearful awakening from any- 
thing like self-satisfied forgetfulness of the conditions 
on which alone our supremacy can be peacefully 
maintained ; and when the first outbreak of horror 
and revenge was over, that appalling event gave an 
impulse to the consideration, on the part of earnest 
statesmen and true Christians, of what those condi- 
tions were. We believe that the general tendency of 
later years has been more and more in the direction 
of a policy dictated by intelligent sympathy, by a 
desire to understand the wants, develop the powers, 
and meet the necessities of the native communities. 
We have still, alas! many abuses to correct, and 
much apathy, especially, to put away; but we are 
glad to know, from private communication with 
friends in India as well as from published statements 
of fact, that there is a growing feeling of loyalty to 
the English authority, and of appreciation of what- 
ever is good in our administration and kindly in our 
attitude towards the country. The help afforded 
during the late famine has without question produced 
a deep impression on the minds of an important part 
of the population. It is with deep regret that we 
observe any act of the Indian Government which 
seems to point in a different direction from all this. 
And such an act, it appears to us, so far as present 
information allows us to form a judgment, is the 
recently passed law with regard to the native press, 
so far as publications in the vernacular languages are 
concerned. In order to enable him to deal sum- 
marily and, as he no doubt supposes, effectually with 
a certain portion of the press conducted by native 
writers, who indulge frequently in scurrilous and 
seditious language concerning the British Govern- 
ment, Lord Lytton has secured the passing of an 
order in council, since somewhat hesitatingly con- 
firmed by authorities at home, by means of which 
such publications may be suppressed and their authors 
punished. Happily in England, generally, we have 
very little faith in measures of repression of this sort. 
The measure referred to is open to criticism from 
many points of view; but we need only mention here 
that it appears to be calculated rather to exasperate and 
inflame, than to remove, whatever feeling of disloyalty 
may exist among the natives. Itis an attempt to pro- 
duce what has been aptly described as “a surface 
loyalty,’ but this is done by gagging complaint and 
by preventing the expression of real feeling. Perhaps 
**the shoe pinches’’ most just here, viz. that the 
restrictive and repressive measures apply only to the 
vernacular press ; so that the singular and invidious 
anomaly arises, that a paper may be published both in 
English and in a native language, the contents being 
precisely the same; but while the native edition 
may involve sundry pains and penalties as the result 
of its publication, the English edition incurs no such 
liability. We have good authority for the opinion 
that the evil to be dealt with has been greatly ex- 
aggerated ; and if so, high-handed treatment of this 





kind is likely to cause the. more vexation. Without 
passing a hasty or unqualified judgment upon this 
measure, we strongly feel that it is one which ought 
to be zealously scrutinised and watched. Those who 
have at heart the Christianization of India cannot 
afford to be indifferent to anything in our adminis- 
tration there which may tend to the alienation of our 
fellow subjects, and so add to the difficulties which 
already hinder the accomplishment of the stupendous 
task of leading the Hindoo from idolatry, false philo- 
sophy, and atheism to the feet of Jesus Christ. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


Several recent events in France have excited special 
interest and sympathy in this country. Among these 
has been the great féte of the Exhibition, which, 
although unhappily according to custom in France it 
was celebrated on Sunday, affords ground for con- 
gratulation because of the evidence which it gave of 
the growing strength of Republican institutions 
among our neighbours. Apart from abstract theories 
about the most desirable forms of government, we 
all recognise the necessity of stability in the existing 
authority in order to the social welfare of a com- 
munity. Experience shows that stability must depend 
in the long run upon the measure of justice and 
liberty incorporated in the administration. We trust 
that in France some advance is being made in the 
direction of this true stability. Among other things, 
we notice the ** Conferences ” of M. Hyacinthe, which 
are now to be looked upon as an annual institution 
in Paris. Last year the great orator discoursed upon 
the necessity of religion for mankind. This year he 
has been discoursing upon the question, What is the 
religion best adapted to fulfil the aspirations of the 
human heart ? According tothe interesting report of 
Dr. Pressensé, M. Hyacinthe has spoken with even 
more than his usual eloquence. He powerfully set 
forth the claims of Christ to trust and homage, and 
as satisfying the heart and the conscience which cry 
out fora Redeemer. M. Hyacinthe’s conception of 
the true Christian Church is that of a reformed Catho- 
licism. The fundamental errors of Romanism find in 
him a powerful opponent ; and although he cannot 
accept the organization of existing Protestant com- 
munities, he is in sympathy with what is essential in 
Protestant faith and teaching. Above all his loyalty 
to Christ is true. Dr. Pressensé, one of the leaders 
of Evangelical Protestantism in France, seems to 
think that this gifted speaker may prove to be at any 
rate one of the forerunners of a great religious refor- 
mation among the members of the Romish Church in 
France. 


DR. HODGE, OF PRINCETON, U.S. 


From America come tidings of the death of Dr. 
Charles Hodge, who has long been known on both 
sides of the Atlantic as a theological writer of un- 
usual ability. His volumes on systematic theology 
are regarded as a standard work. His teaching’ was 
evangelical from the Calvinistic point of view. For 
more than fifty years he held a professorship in the 
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Princeton Theological Seminary, where he was re- 
garded with the highest esteem. He founded and 
edited a well-known and very able theological review 
called the Biblical Repertory, to which he very largely 
contributed with his own pen. In 1872 this publica- 
tion was united with the Presbyterian Quarterly and 
American Theological Review. In 1876 Dr. Hodge 
was Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
He died on the 19th of June, having entered upon 
the eighty-first year of his age. He wasa fine example 
of anoble type of the Christian divine. His work was 
of course academical, not pastoral. He was a teacher 
of teachers ; and by vigour of mind, clearness of ex- 
pression, and depth of conviction, he was excellently 
qualified for his important task. Like many other 
men of similar mould of mind and habit of thought 
he often got credit for bigotry and intolerance from 
theological opponents ; but his writings, so far as we 
know them, and many of them have been familiar to 
us for years, by no means support the accusation. 
His convictions were strong, and at times his tone 
and manner were dogmatic ; perhaps his condemna- 
tions of the rationalistic methods and conclusions 
which have so widely prevailed of late years, were 
occasionally too sweeping and indiscriminating, and 
betrayed lack of imagination and sympathy, but we 
remember no trace of deliberate unfairness, or of 
bitterness. His personal character and private life 
were such as to secure him’ the affection and admira- 
tion of a very large circle of friends. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT IN CHINA. 


Many notices of Christian effort in China have 


| lately attracted our attention, and seem to indicate 


that in various parts of that vast and difficult field of 
labour earnest work is being done, and encouraging 
results are being realised. A report from the Rev. 
Grifith John, who has for several years with signal 
devotion and ability prosecuted the work of a mis- 
sionary at Hankow, in connection with the London 
Missionary Society, strikes us as an admirable and 
most interesting summary of information, of precisely 
the kind which friends of missions are glad to receive. 
It is published by the Society mentioned in their 
monthly Chronicle. Mr. John mentions a few 
‘*specimen facts ” which have come under his obser- 
vation in 1877, and which supply answers to the 
questions, “ Are there genuine Christians among the 
Chinese converts?” ‘Are the missionaries doing 
any real work in China?” 

Mr. John visited during the yeara good many con- 
verts who, although baptized in Hankow, live in the 
cities, towns, and villages with which that immense 
plain is studded :— 


“*My first visit,” says the Missionary, ‘ accom- 
panied by Dr. Mackenzie, was paid to the Christians 
in Hiau-Kan. We arrived at the Wei village, dis- 
tant from Hankow about forty-five miles, on a 
Saturday afternoon. The Christians were delighted 
to see us, and the heathen received us with much 
cordiality. The ill-feeling that existed at one time 





seems to have died out completely, and Christian 
work can be carried on in that region now with as 
much safety and as little annoyance as at Hankow. 
On Sunday morning we had a beautiful service at the 
house of the E vangelist Wei. Besides a large num- 
ber of heathen, there were present from fifteen to 
twenty converts. At the close of the service I had 
the great joy of baptizing five women and four chil- 
dren, the women being the wives or mothers of some 
of the converts. Being the first time that the rite of 
baptism has been administered in Hiau-K: in, the 
sight was a novel one to most of those who were pre- 
sent. The afternoon was spent in visiting some of 
the surrounding villages, and in the evening we had 
another delightful meeting with the converts. Several 
of the heathen were present, among whom there were 
some who seemed to be under a deeper conviction of 
sin than therest. To these I spoke personally at the 
close of the service, and was much pleased to find 
two or three who appeared not to be far from the 
Kingdom of God. A venerable old man, who is 
looked up to as one of the patriarchs of the village, 
and.a young man, Teh-Kwei, whose name I shall 
have occasion to mention again, seemed specially 
hopeful. This was a blessed day to my soul.” 


The missionary’s heart was moved with sympathy 
and joy by his fellowship with these disciples, and he 
tells us that it cost him a pang to turn his back upon 
the small mud-built room in which he had lodged 
and held services, and which had become to him 
‘none other than the house of God” and ‘the 
gate of Heaven.”’” We must omit a most interesting 
account of a convert who had been a spiritualistic 
medium (so called), but who confessed his imposture 
and became a new man; but we must find room for 
this touching story of a death-bed: 

«¢ Wang Cheng-Sheng was baptized in April, 1876, 
and from first to last was one of the happiest speci- 
mens of a Christian I have seen in China. I re- 
member the day and the occasion on which he was 
induced to decide for Christ. I remember also a 
church-meeting on a Sunday morning, in which he 
moved all our hearts by telling us of the joy with 
which the gospel had filled his own heart, and the 
peace it had brought into his family. ‘I was,’ said 
he on that occasion, ‘one of the most miserable oi 
men, and my house was a perfect hell. I had a most 
violent temper, and I contrived to make everybody 
connected with me miserable. Now my heart is at 
rest, and harmony pervades the whole family circle.’ 
Whenever I visited him during his illness I found 
him calmly waiting the will of God. Again and 
again did he tell us that his whole trust was in Christ, 
and that death had no terrorto him. Early on the 
12th of October a messenger came from the hospital 
to tell me that Wang was dying. Both Dr. Mac- 
kenzie and myself hastened to the spot, and found 
that it wasso. The wife, also a Christian, was there 
with him, and weeping bitterly. I tried to comfort 
her by telling her that he was going to the better 
land, and that he would soon be there. ‘ Yes, 
I know that,’ she said; ‘but my loss is irre- 
parable; he has been such a good husband to 
me ever since he joined the Church.’ Then fol- 
lowed one of the most touching scenes I have ever 
witnessed in China. Liu, the dispenser, bending his 
head to Wang’s ear, asked him if he felt the Saviour 
near. Wang was speechless, but he made a faint nod 
in token of assent. Liu asked him if he had any 
fears. There was a slight move of the head in reply. 
Then Liu, in his peculiarly gentle and subdued tone 
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of voice, spoke tothe dying man of the glory that 
was about to be revealed to him. ‘You are not 
going to astrange place,’ said he. ‘Jesus is there; 
all the great and the good are there; and many 
friends from Hankow are there. They will know 
you and joyfully receive you. We also shall soon be 
there. Will you tell them that we are coming?’ It 
was impossible to listen to those words, and look at 
that dying man, just as his happy spirit was about to 
take its flight, striving, by the only signs that were 
possible to him, to assure us that it was all clear and 
real to him, without being deeply moved, and bless- 
ing God for the glorious gospel which has brought 
life and immortality to light.” 


These surely are fruits of the gospel which give 
promise of glorious harvests yet to be reaped for the 
garner of Christ. 


‘‘ PREACHING TOURS” IN INDIA. 


The thought that there are still millions of people 
in India who have never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ is one which, if duly reflected upon, brings 
vividly home to us the greatness of the work of 
evangelizing the world, and may well stir us to re- 
newed missionary effort. One way of spreading the 
knowledge of the truth adopted by missionaries in 
India is the occasional visitation of districts in which 
no missionary stations exist, and especially is the 
opportunity seized which is afforded by the great 
gatherings at particular spots for the celebration of 
heathen festivals. As one department of missionary 
effort, not, however, to be pursued to the neglect or 
disparagement of more quiet and sustained endeavour, 
these missionary tours are of great interest and im- 
portance. We find an interesting account of one of 
them, lately undertaken by Mr. Evans, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in the Afissionary Herald :— 


“Tn the middle of February, I went, accompanied 
by three native brethren, to the large mela held at 
‘Singheswar Than,’ where for a week we daily 
preached to large crowds of people, and sold about 
2,000 copies of Gospels and tracts. This was my first 
visit to this mela, and I am glad I went, for I believe 
good work was done there. The great advantage of 
melas to missionaries is, that there we meet with 
crowds of people from distant towns and villages in 
all directions of the country, and they have both 
leisure to hear the gospel and money to purchase 
books. The mela at Singheswar was not this year 
nearly as large as usual, and yet I should say there 
must have been between two and three hundred 
thousand people present, many of whom had come 
from long distances—not a few from Nepal—and, I 
doubt not, thousands heard the gospel for the first 
time under our awning this year at the mela. There 
was a brisk demand for books, and if we only had 
tracts in the Kaittu character we would have disposed 
of hundreds more than we did. I hope to supply this 
want for the district of Tirhoot by translating some 
of our best Hindi tracts into the Kaittu character, but 
we have Kaittu Gospels at our Mission Press, Cal- 
cutta. 

‘*We sometimes hear from England that the 
people of India are about to give up Hindooism and 
become Christian ez masse. Would that it were so, 
but certainly we have but few and feeble signs of such 
a mighty change as yet; and how can we expect to 
see the millions of India believing in Christ when not 
one-fourth of the people have even heard the name 


| into the village. 





work, 


of the Saviour? The mighty rush and intense ex- 
citement of Hindoo idolaters at Singheswar mela did 
not look as if the gospel millennium of India was near 
at hand; nor did we get here any evidence that 
Hindooism had lost any of its hold upon the people 
of India. Every day while the mela lasted could be 
seen crowds of devotees eagerly rushing into the 
shrine of Mahadeo, and among them a number of 
men who had measured with their prostrated bodies 
every inch of the way from their homes to the holy 
temple, and had been thus travelling for days to- 
gether, only able to proceed about two miles from 
sunrise to sunset daily. In Muttra, years ago, I used 
to see occasional sights of this sort, but I never before 
saw such a number of men with vows upon them 
crawling along in this painful and degrading manner 
to a distant shrine. I should think that scores of 
such people came into the Singheswar mela while we 
were there, They lie down flat on their faces on 
the road, stretch out the arms in full length before 
them, make three salutations with joined hands, kiss 
the ground, make a mark on the road as far as the 
hand can reach, and then get up to repeat the exer- 
cise. Incase of a river or a pond interrupting the 
road, they measure backwards the breadth of water 
to cross, and do that distance over again on dry land. 
One or two of these poor fellows I spoke to, but to 
no purpose. They said they had taken the vow upon 
them, and must do it, as the god would be angry and 
kill them. I also saw, for the first time, an old man 
being carried off by his friends to the banks of the 
Ganges to die. In Bengal it is a common custom te 
expose the sick and aged on the banks of the sacred 
river, and often death is hastened by pouring water 
down the throat and filling up the nostrils with mud. 
*¢ Before we left the mela, cholera in its worst form 
broke out among the people. Many died off in a few 
hours; others, sick, hastened away home, but died 
on the road. I took up one poor fellow on the way- 
side on our bullock-cart, but he died before he got 
The fell malady rapidly spread from 
village to village around, so that wherever we went, 
after the mela, we heard the voice of weeping and 
lamentation for the dead. At the large village of 
Ghumberia, where the people around met for the 
market, we sold about one hundred and fifty Gospels 
and tracts, and many heard us gladly, saying they 
had never before seen a preacher in the town; nor 
was this the only town in which we were told that we 
were the first publishers of peace they had ever heard. 
The fact of it is, the country is so extensive, and the 
towns and villages so numerous, and the labourers so 
few, that not one-tenth part of the people can be visit- 
ed even in districts where there are mission stations. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. SAMUEL MARTIN. 

After long suffering from paralysis, the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, of Westminster, ‘fell asleep,’’ on 
the 5th of July, in the sixty-first year of hisage. Al- 
though Mr. Martin’s last sermon was preached rather 
more than a year before his death, and for some time 
previous even to his final relinquishment of ministerial 
service the state of his health had made it necessary 
for him to withdraw very much from public life, his 
loss is very keenly felt, not only by his attached con- 
gregation but by the entire body of Independents in 
this country, and by many members of other Churches 
who honoured and loved him for his character and 
He entered on his pastorate at Westminster 
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in 1842, and at once commanded great attention and 
influence. His power lay not in brilliancy of orato- 
rical gifts, or in special attainments as a scholar or 
thinker, but in a certain striking individuality, which 
exercised a singular charm, and which was instru- 
mental in accomplishing an immense amount of good. 
He gave the impression, by look, by tone, and by 
word, of a man who was absolutely real. His sermons 
were marked by great simplicity and directness of 
statement, and by an utter absence of any attempt at 
display. They gave evidence, however, of elaborate 
carefulness in preparation. The preacher’s supreme 
anxiety evidently was to present truths, which he him- 
self felt to be of profoundest importance, in such a 
way that no hearer could fail to apprehend their 
meaning or could evade their force. He would linger 
over the key-word orkey-thought of a text, with anxious 
iteration pressing it home, putting it in many different 
lights, tracing its various bearings, so that if possible 
those who listened might be charmed by its beauty, 
or awed and melted by its solemnity, its pathos, its 
importance. He intensely realised spiritual truths ; 
he watched over souls as one who must give account ; 
he was consumed with devotion to Christ and with 
ardour for the preaching of His gospel. From first 
to last in his long ministry nothing turned him aside 
from this object. His thought and reading and 
energy were all devoted to the service to which he 
had given himself, the ministry to which he had been 
called. And so from week to week, through many 
years, his grave, calm face, with its wonderful blend- 
ing of tenderness and strength, with its quick changes 
of light and shadow, with its clear steady gaze, its 
eye flashing with holy anger against sin and wrong, 
and then again suffused with gentleness and pity— 
his face preached to his people as well as his voice ; 
and his wise, true words were spoken with the power 
which belonged especially to one whose pure, un- 
selfish life exemplified them so well. He was a faith- 
ful pastor, amidst a united and grateful flock. From 
nothing did he shrink more sensitively than from 
anything like parade of his work or of its results, and 
he would lend his countenance to nothing which 
savoured of mere show, or the glorification of 
human agencies. His work went on quietly and 
steadily, and the world only heard of it because 
it “‘could not be hid.” In 1863 it became necessary 
to provide more ample accommodation for the 
numbers who were anxious to attend Mr. Martin’s 
ministry, but for whom his chapel afforded no room. 
The old chapel was accordingly pulled down, and a 
noble range of buildings, consisting of chapel, lecture- 
room, and class-rooms, was erected at a cost of about 
£17,000. This new structure will seat three thousand 
persons. The later years of Mr. Martin’s life were 
marked by much physical weakness, and he felt it 
needful to have a colleague in his work. In 1875 
the Rev. Henry Simon was appointed co-pastor. 
This association in labour was of the happiest kind, 
but in October last year Mr. Martin felt that as he 
could not longer do his part of the work he ought to 
resign the office. This step was sorrowfully ac- 





quiesced in by his church, at whose request, however, 
Mr. Martin accepted the position of “ honorary 
pastor” for life. The end, however, was not far off, 
and the worn and weary servant of God went calmly 
and gladly to his rest. The funeral, on July 18th, 
was attended by a vast crowd of people, and was a 
most impressive ceremony. Mr. Martin published 
several tracts and separate sermons, as well as a 
memoir and a volume of lectures. The chief literary 
memorial of his ministry, however, is a volume of 
discourses, published in 1871, entitled ‘‘ Rain upon 
the Mown Grass,” and also a small volume, issued 
within the last month or two, called “ Comfort in 
Trouble.” 


MRS. CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR. 


Among advocates of total abstinence from the use 
of alcoholic drinks, as a remedy for the sin and 
misery which drunkenness brings upon our land, few 
more sweetly persuasive voices have been heard upon 
English platforms during the last forty years than 
that of Mrs. Balfour. She was a woman of great 
intelligence, wide reading, and remarkable industry 
and energy, and her heart was brimming over with 
sweet and gentle sympathies. She began her career 
as a speaker almost immediately after she had signed 
the temperance pledge. This was in the year 1837, 
and her first work was done in the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea, in which she lived. At that time the sight 
of ladies in the character of public speakers was much 
more unusual than it has become during recent years. 
It happens that we never had the opportunity of 
hearing Mrs. Balfour speak, although we often 
thought that we would find or make an opportunity 
at ‘*a more convenient season ;”? but we have never 
met with any one who had listened to her who did 
not acknowledge that she was gifted with such pecu- 
liar grace and aptitude for this work that she disarmed 
criticism and commanded unqualified admiration and 
respect. She used her gift nobly and faithfully, and 
was welcome as a lecturer—not only upon the sub- 
ject of temperance, but also upon literary and social 
questions—in every part of the country. Her pen, 
too, was never idle; she contributed constantly to 
periodical literature, and wrote quite a library of 
temperance tales. She also wrote several volumes of 
a more general scope, which have won considerable 
popularity. Of these we may mention ‘‘ Women of 
Scripture,” ‘“‘ Working Women of the Last Half- 
Century,” ‘“‘ Happy Evenings,’”’ ‘‘ Sketches of Eng- 
lish Literature,” **‘ Women worth Emulating,” &c., 
&c. In all these productions a high and earnest 


purpose is constantly in the ascendant, and a con-. 
siderable degree of pictorial power and literary tact is ; 


manifested. Many of her books will probably long 
retain their place as favourites with a large class of 
readers. Mrs. Balfour was laid aside by painful 
illness during the last ten months of her life, but bore 
her sufferings with great patience and resignation, 
She died on the 3rd July, and was buried at Padding. 
ton Cemetery, Kilburn. She was in her seventietk 
year. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. 


Sy THE AUTHOR oF “ OccUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘“‘ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—THE WOMAN WHO WAS A 
SINNER. 


|} was soon very plain that William Sum- | 

mers’s sick allowance from his trades-union 
would only end with the offer of the sum its 
rules allowed as accident-benefit to its mem- 

bers, when permanently disabled from follow- 
ing ‘their accustomed trade. The cunning 
right hand still remained, but it would never 
more be anything but a useless burden, a 
mere tax on all the rest. Will was always 
full of cheerfulness and fun during his wife’s 
visits to the hospital, indulging only in comic 
murmurs, as, ‘ Why don’t they let a fellow 
keep one hand as clever as the other, instead 
of teaching him that’s bad manners?” But 
when Miss Pendlebury saw him by herself 
she found him grave and thoughtful. 

Yet, even to her, he blamed himself for 
worrying over the future. “Why, ma’am, if 
when I was struck down I could have fore- 
seen things as they are to-day,” he would 
say, “I would have said I could not be | 
thankful enough, and might trust Providence | 
for all the rest. I thought we should soon 
be at the bottom of everything. But some- 
how the more one keeps up, the more one 
wants to keep up. That rascally painter 
would never have finished off my bit of a 
house, but for your takin’ in the wife and the 
chicks, so that my trifle of sick benefit went 
to pay himoff. And if that job had not been 
done, the house couldn’t have been let, as it 
has been to-day, so that the building society 
payments can be kept on for the present, 
which is always so much to the good.” 

In her talks with both Summers and his 
wife, at this crisis of their domestic history, 
Miss Pendlebury became more familiar with 
the ways and wants, the temptations and 
ambitions, of working folk, than she might 
have become in weeks and months of less 
confidential acquaintance. Mrs. Summers 
remained her household help. The little 
children went to their school, and were no 
trouble when they came home. Miss Pendle- 
bury could not help feeling that it was indeed 
a profitable kindness which gave them shelter, 
while it secured for herself their mother’s 
trustworthiness and neatness, as a stay amid 
the recklessness of the undisciplined girls 
who presently volunteered their services. 

Yet, as days went on, Aunt Barbara could 
not fail 9 re that she had done Mrs. Sum- 

VII. 


| mers a greater service than she had thought. | 


| What were only habits to herself and to such 
| as Lois Enticknapp, were virtues to Mrs. 
Summers. That little woman had always 
| been, a good child, and a good child she 
which are really only means to an end, re- 
mained with her as an end. 
been doomed to relax her strict and minute 
rules of cleanliness and neatness, it would 
have involved a real moral loss. If she had 


family garments, in the scanty leisure of rough 
toil, she would have become a worse woman. 


day, she might, in despair, have taken to 
drink. Does it seem that a character may 
as well fall at once, as rest on such mean 


and unclean, and look 





some earthly prop. 


my national pride ? 





remained in her womanhood. _ Little ways, | 


Had she ever | 


| 


had to pawn her china, and to cobble up her | 


If she could not have had a weekly washing- | 


props? Let us beware what we call common | 
into our hearts. | 
There are few of us indeed strong enough to | 
grasp the Eternal Holiness except standing on | 
Would you or I be quite | 
the same without your family tradition or | 


Have not her flowers | 


‘heartened this one, and her piano refreshed | 


| that ? 


their garments are parted among the rabble, 
and no voices but of insult and mockery greet 
their ears. 


the right way, and if the writing of a poem 
reassures your soul, do not smile if the darn- 
ing of a stocking reassures another’s. 

Miss Pendlebury visited Culstead several 
times before she invited her sister-in-law and 
nieces to visit her. She expressly requested 
them to wait until she had fairly set her house 


what she meant it to be again. And Peter 
strangeness and confusion had passed. His 
mother did not plead for his return, and his 
father, though he said nothing, was pleased 
to see Peter constantly in and out of the 
Works, interested in the divers machines, 
and thereby awakening intelligent interest 
therein, in boys who in some cases had done 
their “minding” with less apparent mind 
than the wheels and pulleys in their charge ; 
an interest which Mr. Pendlebury knew how 
to value asa safeguard against costly blunders 
| and breakages. 





SI 


It is only the Lord’s great anointed | 
who keep full hold of their own souls, while | 


Let the rest of us be thankful for | 
the little go-carts which help us to totter on | 


in order, so that it might give the girls a truer | 
idea of what life there had once been, and | 


remained with his aunt after the first days of | 
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And day after day Lois Enticknapp saw 
Lydia Calderwood. She was still in Mrs. 
Moffat’s house, and she had not acted upon 
her original scheme of seeking work in the 
factories. She heard of the depression of 
trade and of the numbers of “hands” un- 
employed, and she suggested to Lois that 
this would not be a fortunate opportunity for 
araw stranger. And Lois was very ready to 
agree with this. She had never encouraged 
Lydia’s idea. She knew enough of most 
of the factory women to know what such as 
poor Lydia had to expect from them. Yet 
had trade been flourishing, she would not 
have withheld Lydia from making the trial. 
She pondered over the matter, and came to 
the conclusion that the roughest and bitterest 
blow from hands equal to giving it, would 
hurt Lydia less, and damp her courage more 
lightly, than the warning foreboding of a 
loving heart. Lydia’s little store of money 
was not yet exhausted, being eked out by 
payments for needlework which Lois found 
for her. Lois kept to her resolution and 
offered no money for the sewing which she 
had brought Lydia to beguile the terrible 
hours after her arrival. Nor did Lois open 
her own wardrobe to meet the requirements 
of her who had arrived with no clothes be- 
yond those she wore. Lydia could not bear 
to go into a shop, and Lois did not refuse to 
take her money to go shopping for her, and 
then brought down her own patterns, and 
helped in the cutting out. 

Miss Pendlebury had asked Lois to recom- 
mend her a seamstress, and Lois promptly 
replied that she knew somebody who 
wanted sewing, and that she herself would 
be responsible that it should be done well 
and punctually. She could not yet ho- 
nestly give Lydia a recommendation, and 
somehow she would not recommend her to 
anybody’s charity. But she could bear 
Lydia’s burden in her own innocent hands. 


| So she herself carried the parcels to and fro, 


and found out the exact market rates, and 
doled out the scanty wage unflinchingly, 
though her heart ached to see how hardly it 
was earned by the poor child’s trembling 
fingers and unaccustomed eyes. She would 
not charge Miss Pendlebury one farthing 


| more than she would be charged elsewhere, 
_ any more. than she would offer Lydia’s labour 
cheap, in any quarter where mere cheapness 


would surmount any other scruple. Neither 
course would be “ fair,” and that short word 
included all Lois’s political economy. But 
nobody was wronged, if she deftly helped the 
poor girl through the difficulties of her un- 





familiar tasks. It was only doing a few 
button-holes, or putting in a few gussets. 
Lois remembered when her school-fellows 
had mocked at the perfection her Quaker 
mother had required in her needlework, and 
had said that such expertness was only needed 
by those who want “ to stitch for their bread.” 
Lois smiled at the remembrance. 

Hannah Enticknapp asked no further ques- 
tions about her daughter’s protégée than to | 
regularly inquire after her well-being and 
employment. ‘‘ Thou canst bring her to see 
me whenever thou likest, Lois,” she said. 
And Lois answered, “Thank you, mother,” | 
and presently crossed the little parlour and | 
kissed her. 

“ Lois always wanted a brother or a sister,” | 
mused the mother. ‘ Whenever her father 
strove to find out her wishes for her next gift, | 
by making her guess what he had brought | 
her that time, she always said first, ‘Is it 
a little baby?’ And this poor thing has | 
been growing up somewhere all the time! [ | 
recollect Jacob used to say that the Lord 
answers no prayers so’surely, as those whose 
answers tarry.” 

Lois wiled Lydia out for walks, Lydia 
shrank from the morning hours and the 
garish sunshine. So Lois called for her just 
after the factories had emptied themselves of 
their workers, and the streets were compara- 
tively clear. They generally went towards 
Culstead, for Lydia held the mean Perford 
streets and the rough Perford people in an 
abhorrence which at first puzzled Lois, and 
almost provoked her. Lois could not find a 
word to say for the wretched rows of little 
tenements, and the coarsely arranged shops, 
when she was fairly challenged to defend 
them, and to regard them from another per- 
son’s point of view. She had not been re- 
pelled by their ugliness before. They were 
full of poor people, trying hardly to do their 
best, and doing wonderfully well. When 
all was taken into consideration Lois did not 
love the beauties of nature less because she 
loved the possibilities of human nature more. 
When she was a little inarticulate infant in 
Else’s arms she had pointed to the sunset. 
And many a time in her young life had she 
risen in the twilight of autumn morning and 
sped away to the high ridge of Culstead 
Common, to watch the glory of dawn in the 
sky. Only she wished the Perford people 
would come out, too, to see it. She had 
coaxed one or two young working girls into 
a promise to accompany her, but they had 
always failed when the morning came. 

This ridge on the common was the two 
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girls’ favourite goal at that sunset hour which 
was the earliest at which Lydia could be 
induced to leave the shelter of Mrs. Moffat’s 
house. Longer distance was beyond her 
strength. She could put out a wild energy 
sometimes, and walk farther and faster than 
Lois herself; but afterwards she would be 
pale and trembling. Lois noticed this, and 
let no appearance of her own superior 
strength and endurance tempt Lydia to re- 
new such efforts. 

Lois could not wonder at the girl’s worn 
face, nor at the restless nights and ugly 
dreams of which she told; for she let Lois 
see the working of her mind, wildly toiling 
on among the hardest problems of life. 
Though such meditations seldom had a 
direct personal application to Lois’s own 
experience, even she felt the strain of this 
perpetual algebra, whose x, y, and z were 
hearts, lives, and destinies. Perhaps Lydia 
had never heard about the origin of evil, or 
the law of heredity—probably she had for- 
gotten all she had ever heard of predestina- 
tion and free-will ; but it was of these things 
she talked, though she did not use philo- 
sophic terms. With her broken heart, and 
broken life, she was lifting passionate hands 
to batter at those closed portals which the 
purest and wisest, and strongest can open 
only far enough to see that there is light 
within. 

She was not always a pathetic, pleading 
child. Sometimes she was hard and cold 
and contemptuous, almost inclined to pa- 
tronise Lois as a weak well-meaning creature. 
She was not always ready to renew her 
promise of “being good.” Sometimes she 
seemed desirous of prompting Lois to ask 
for its repetition, that she might refuse it ; 
but Lois never gave her the chance. Lois 
never asserted the least right to influence 
over Lydia. Whenever Lydia got the best 
of an argument, she freely admitted it, though 
without admitting that therefore the argu- 
ment was necessarily closed ; and she had 
her reward, for sometimes Lydia would start 
an unexpected plea on her side, as a brave 
warrior, touched by his adversary’s modera- 
tion, might pick up for him a weapon which 
he had dropped unnoticed ; and once Lydia 
had said, “ I want you to win, all the while.” 

It was against the irrevocable that the 
waves of Lydia’s moods chafed most wildly. 
Why had something gone wrong in her life | 
that could be never set right again? For 
she never denied that. From the very first 





she took up that position. She never fancied |° 


the book of life might pass muster with a | 


stained leaf torn out. For better for worse, 
that great sin, that great mistake, must be in 
everything that the future could bring. And 


Lois assented ; and Lydia would have hated | 


her for that frank assent, but that Lois’s kiss 
was warm on her forehead when she made it. 

* But bright paths are sometimes entered 
by dark doors,” said Lois. 

‘¢ Tm not sure I’d care for what you would 
think brightness,” Lydia answered. “I don’t 
think I care for being a martyr or a saint. 
I should like to have a home and pleasant 
people belonging to me. Yes, and I should 
like to have some fun and some nice dresses. 
I don’t feel to crave for these things now, 
because I’m dull and worn out; but I hope 
I shan’t be so always. I don’t believe there’s 
any harm in these things. God made them, 
as well as everything else.” 

“ Certainly He did, and they are all very 
good,” said Lois caimly. 

“Then why did He make me so that I 
couldn’t get them without doing what people 
call wrong—what is wrong, I suppose?” 
asked Lydia. 

“Tt strikes me sometimes,” said Lois, 
“that God has not made the world yet— 
that He is still making it; and it strikes me 
that He has called all of us His children to 
help Him in His work, and that some of us 
are idle and some of us do wrong, and that 
God Himself will have to combine and finish 
off everything before it will be at all accord- 
ing to His will.” 

“‘ T should have never known you if I had 
not gone wrong,” said Lydia. 

“We cannot be sure of that,” Lois an- 
swered ; “or you might have found some- 
body far better whom you will miss now.” 

“ Still, knowing you is a good, and is 
anyhow a good that came out of evil,” Lydia 
persisted. 

“You found me when you were trying 
your utmost to get right,” Lois replied. 

“ But what is evil, after all?” Lydia would 
ask. “ Here, in this England, I am a fallen 
woman ; but one like me would be of the 
purest on a South Sea island. There are 
deeds which the very best people did, and 
thought virtuous, only two or three hundred 
years ago, but which very ordinary people now 
would never think of doing. Do you sup- 
pose that even you—you who are so good” 
(she said with that strange half-mockery of 
hers), “‘ that even you are not doing some- 


|thing which your grandchildren will con- 


demn ?” 
“T hope I am,” answered Lois meekly. 
“ T hope the world will get on, as it always 
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has done. I think evil is when we do what 
we know is wrong, or what we ought to 
know is wrong.. I think the light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world will always show clearly enough for 
the place he is in. If each of us follows 
the best light he has, that will never lead to 
evil. He will be started on the upward 
path, though as yet he may be only scram- 
bling out of the ditch.” 

“ But after all, I cannot see what great 
wrong I did,” said Lydia in the hard tone 
which made Lois’s heart sink within her. 
“‘T never loved but one. I gave myself wholly 
to him as much as if I was his wife.” 

Lois knit her arm in Lydia’s. “Are you 
quite sure you loved him at all?” she said 
gently. ‘‘ You were lonely, and he seemed a 
friend—you were wretched, and he brought 
relief. I don’t say you didn’t love him, 
Lydia ; but if you had loved him enough, 
you would have died to save him from 
sinning. Did not the one great love do so?” 

Lydia shook away her clasping hand, but 


| not before Lois felt her whole frame quiver 


with the passionate sob she had learned to 
know so well. “Was loving me such despe- 
rate sinning?” she cried. “ Was it a sin to 


| love me because I was a nobody and poor? 
| He said it was his salvation to know me.” 


“ My darling,” said Lois, again grasping 


| the trembling arm, “ it was no sin to love 


| you. 


I should not have wondered if he had 
loved you. But did he? Was it love to 
doom you to such terror and anguish? If 


| he had loved you aright, his one yearning 


would have been to knit your destinies to- 
gether,“so that no man nor circumstance 
could part you.” 

“He knew nothing would part me!” 
sobbed Lydia. 

“Perhaps not,” said Lois; “ but if you 


| had loved him enough, you would not have 








let him sin by offering you a love not worthy 
to match with your own. You would have 
watched over his honour so jealously that 
you would not have let him lose it by de- 
ceiving you. Do you think that you felt at 
the time that you were doing the very best 
you knew, Lydia ?” 

“I did not think about it,” Lydia mur- 
mured. “I only could not bear to think of 
losing him! I can’t wonder at what I 
did, looking back at it even now,” she said 
with more calmness. “ You cannot tell how 
unutterably dreary my life was. It was bad 
enough to bear when I knew nothing better ; 
but how could I go on with it after I knew 
how it felt to have kind words spoken to 








one, and a pleasant object to live for through 
the miserable day? And yet, between 
then and now, Miss Enticknapp” (and she 
lowered her voice and bent her head near 
Lois’s shoulder), “there have been many 
times when I have longed even for the dull 
schoolroom and peace, and when a civil word 
from some stranger—perhaps some stupid 
commonplace woman like my old em- 
ployer—has seemed like balm to me, with 
its reassurance that the stamp of outcast was 
not actually branded on my face. I always | 
felt as if it was when I was with——him. | 
And he spoke to me so terribly sometimes. | 
He said something awful to me only a day 
or two before he went away.” 

“Do you care to tell me what it was?” 
Lois inquired very gently. 

“ He said that he had always been cynical 
enough about women, but that he should be 
twenty times more so since he had seen | 
what an easy conquest could be made of 
such a demure little puss as I had seemed 
when he first saw me.” She spoke with 
averted face. 

“And he had said it was salvation to 
know you!” said Lois. “ Well may Paul 
warm us not to do evil that good may | 
come !” 

Lydia spoke now in a whisper so low that 
Lois could scarcely catch her words. “ Do | 
you think,” she asked, “that our lives are 
somehow linked together? I know, of 
course, that we can neither of us be as if | 
we had never met; but I mean more than | 
that. Have we to meet again? Is it pos- | 
sible, do you think, that the ‘one may some- | 
how feel when the other is miserable or | 
wicked? Do you think we shall ever come | 
across the same people, or be near each | 
other without knowing it ?” 

Lois felt her heart throb with the con- | 
sciousness that in Lydia’s wild, half-aimless | 
pilgrimage to Perford she had actually | 
doubled on the track of him who had so 
wronged her. Lydia had never told Lois the 
episode of the two children on the sea-shore, 
and she had never chanced to meet the 
Summers children in Perford. She had | 
only said that she had heard of Perford 
casually, as a place full of factories and 
working people. We are reticent about the 
oracles through which Divine impulses reach 
us, perhaps because we dare partly aware of | 
their frequent inadequacy to explain their 
power over us. 

For herself, Lois was quite ready to admit 
many mysteries underlying life—nay, felt 
much the same sort of awed interest therein 
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which young travellers feel in the cata- 
combs. But the terrors of these unexplored 
regions were not to be tempted by this poor 
racked brain, to whose fevered fancy every 
whirring bat might seem a weird hobgoblin. 
The sick must not explore mines ; they must 
sit in the sunshine. Therefore, instead of 
directly answering Lydia, Lois only said 
cheerfully, “ I don’t think God means us to 
harp on the past. The present will be the 
past soon: we can only take care to have 
nothing to regret then. Perhaps we should 
never think of our old sins and sorrows 
except when the thought will help us to 
save others from what we have gone through. 
And now I want to repeat to you some lovely 
lines which I read the other day, and which 
made me feel as if the sun was shining, though 
it happened to be such a dull afternoon.” 

And then she repeated in her clear, even 
voice,— 

“To care for others that they may not suffer 
What we have suffered, is divine well-doing, 
The noblest vote of thanks for all our sorrows. 
Thus I have seen a lame and halting child 
Prop up most tenderly a broken plant, 

And a poor mother, whose own child was burnt, 
Snatch from the flame the children of another. 
So, generous heart, return more constant thanks 
For all thy griefs, to God and to mankind, 

And ending grief will make unending joy.” 

Lois’s true feeling made her a perfect re- 
citer, though she did not know it. ‘“ A Ger- 
man wrote that,” she said. “A good man 
who lived a quiet life. I’ve heard people 
say that his philosophy would be worth 
more if he had known harder paths himself. 
But I think people cannot always under- 
stand a life by its story. A man may only 
give his biographers the dates of birth and 
success and marriage, but he may have other 
dates graven on his heart.” And Lois gave 
half a sigh, thinking of that night when 
Lydia had sought refuge in the shop, and 
wondering how she had really felt in those 
days—already seeming so far away—when 
she had gone on lonely rambles, her mind 
busy with no problems more intricate than 
such as whether her last worn dress would 
make two little frocks for some widow’s 
child, or what book she should choose to 
lend to some sick neighbour in hospital—no 
reveries more exciting than those over some 
fond word in Hans Endberg’s last letter, or 
some vision of her future home in Germany. 
It had been so easy then to feel that God is 
good and that life is a blessing. “ But if all 
ends well now,” said Lois to herself—‘ and 
if it does not, perhaps it will be through 
some fault of my own—then I shall feel 
God’s goodness, and life’s worth, ten times 
more than I could before !” 


CHAPTER XI.—TWO GUILELESS GIRLS. 


SPRING changed to summer, and then sum- 
mer wore away. Miss Pendlebury did not 
‘see very much of her sister-in-law and nieces. 
They came to the old house, and said how 
“gloomy” it was, and then they left the 
flowers blooming, and the fruit ripening 
around their Culstead home, and hired a 
house in a big fashionable seaside town. 
They hired one of the best houses there, 
where nothing intercepted the sea view ex- 
cept, first, a drive crowded by carriages and 
equestrians ; second, a promenade thronged 
with loungers ; and third, a stand of bathing 
machines. They wrote scrawling letters to 
Aunt Barbara, telling her how “jolly” they 
were, and wondering how she could endure 
the “ dulness” of her home. 

Aunt Barbara had been so long a dweller 
in tents, had seen so much of earth, and sea, 
and sky, with the shadow of a great anxiety 
hanging over them all, that she was fain to 
stay in her new habitation, and rest her heart 
upon the tamer beauties to be found within 
a short distance thereof. She went with the 
Pendlebury workpeople on their annual ex- 
cursion to Collinge Abbey, and those whose 
pleasure was to get drunk and to shout music- 
hall songs did not enjoy themselves so well 
that year, but the sober folk who could relish 
strawberries and cream, and good old glee- 
singing, enjoyed themselves far better, and 
the cricket was more creditable than usual. 

Will Summers was able to go with his wife 
and children to that excursion. He had 
come out of hospital, and the whole family 
were again in their own little home. It was 
thoroughly their own now, for Miss Pendle- 
bury and Will had taken counsel together, 
and they had come to the decision that the 
accident-benefit could not be better applied 
than to the clearing off the debt to the build- 
ing society, so that they might live rent free 
for the rest of their days. In the time of their 
prosperity they had never taken a lodger, Mrs. 
Summers having a born country-woman’s long- 
ing for “ peace and quietness.” But now they 
had found one to occupy their best bedroom. 
He was a quiet, unassuming youth, who came 
up to the good woman’s standard of “a 
gentleman whom it was a pleasure to wait 
upon.” He was only a junior clerk at the 
Works, but, as the son of a poor curate, he 
might have shrunk from the possibilities he 
would have associated with the house of a 
“workman’s wife,” but quite different ideas 
were suggested when the son of the head of 
the firm recommended her as “the nice 
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person who has been housekeeping for my 
aunt.” Mrs. Summers still remained the pre- 
siding genius of Aunt Barbara’s kitchen, the 
censor of its morals, the check upon its waste- 
fulness, its standard of public opinion. She 
spent some hours there every day, and then 
she carried home the household mendings 
and the lighter washings. Aunt Barbara got 
her an appointment (for which she herself 
paid), as teacher of stocking-knitting and 
darning at Perford Charity School. And 
thus provided with roof and daily bread, Will 
could bear to wait and grow strong until he 
might hear of work suitable for him—an able 
man yet, in spite of his dead hand. It was 
wonderful what a soft bloom stole back to his 
poor wife’s pale cheek, and how much strength 





| and energy she developed. Else Beck said 


it was because she had left off thinking of 
herself. Miss Pendlebury thought it might be 
caused by the wholesome presence of people 
who appreciated her little virtues, instead of 
those who mocked and mistrusted them. 


| Lois Enticknapp said—and a strange wistful- 


ness came to her eyes as she said it—‘‘ She 
has found that everlasting strength begins 
where mortal strength has failed.” 

It was during those late summer days that 
Lydia Calderwood first went to work in Miss 
Pendlebury’s house. Lydia’s little store was 
fast diminishing, and still the utter stagnation 
of trade made it absurd for an unskilled 
stranger to offer herself for employment for 
which scores of trained hands were held out. 
Lois had kept her fairly supplied with needle- 
work, from one quarter or another. Yet the 
payment for ten or twelve hours’ daily toil 
would not have maintained her without a 
supplementary shilling or two from her little 
capital. And Lydia would say bitterly, “ If I 
had done what I ought, I should have thrown 
all that money into the sea, as I did my 
ring, and then I must have starved, and 
that would have been the best thing for me ; 
and so doing right would have brought me 
to the solution of all my difficulties.” 

Miss Pendlebury took it into her head 
that she would like all her new household 


| linen marked in the dainty elaborate fashion 


still visible on the fragments of her ancestral 
napery. She wanted to do a little of it her- 
self, and she wanted to plan a great deal of 
it; for, in fact, Aunt Barbara’s housekeeping 
sat a little freshly upon her, and she was in- 
clined to be notable, and very exact about 
her pickling and preserving. Mrs. Summers 
knew nothing of any needlework but the 
plainest. Aunt Barbara had heard that it 
was a young girl who did the sewing which 
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Lois superintended, and she asked Lois 
point-blank if that same young girl would 
come to her house and put herself under her 
direction for a certain weekly wage, which 
Lois knew would at once save poor Lydia’s 
fund from any further wasting. The two 
girls conferred together, and Lydia accepted 
the offer. 

Miss Pendlebury was strongly fascinated 
by Lydia’s white face, with its big brown 
eyes, and it had also the enduring charm of 
an unsolved puzzle. She felt as if she had 
seen it before—nay, more, as if it had pre- 
viously stirred her heart into tender yearn- 
ing. Yet in answer to her questions Lydia 
said she was a stranger in Perford, an 
orphan, and had never been out of England. | 
Again and again Miss Pendlebury fancied | 
she had almost seized the floating memory, | 
but it always eluded her grasp and left only | 
a distinct recollection of her own mood in | 
connection with it. | 

Aunt Barbara found it hard to make | 
friends with the little pale creature who | 
came and worked in her parlour, and was so | 
apt and obedient. She could see that she 
was well-bred, and it was easy to imagine | 
some reverse of fortune of which she never 
spoke, which perhaps accounted for a shy- 
ness which was almost wild. There was no 
reason why she should probe this sensitive 
heart, which seemed to shrink even from a 
glance, for Aunt Barbara knew it was safe 
in the wholesome friendship of Lois Entick- 
napp. At the time when Lydia’s work for 
the day would be done, Lois would look in 
at the House by the Works and confer with 
Miss Pendlebury about any little business 
concerning the sick and suffering in Perford, | 
and then take Lydia away with her for an | 
evening walk. So Aunt Barbara attempted 
no confidence with Lydia, but rested content 
with lending her books, giving her flowers 
and fruit, and presenting her with sundry 
trifles of simple cambric or crochet with 
which to brighten her worn, plain alpaca 
gowns. 

And now chill days of autumn were 
shortening overhead, and the Pendleburys 
had returned from the seaside; and the 
prospects of Perford seemed to grow darker 
and colder with the weather. Mr. Pendle- 
bury had suggested that two or three of his 
older workmen might be-turned off alto- 
gether: the hair of one was quite white, and 
another had taken to spectacles ; and in this 
slack time one might as well get rid of those 
whose work was most likely,to be not quite 
worth their wage. He had tried to silence 
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his sister’s remonstrances by saying that they 
all belonged to trades-unions, and would be 
provided for by their superannuation fund. 
But Miss Pendlebury had made acquaintance 
with these men and their families, and she 
knew how one was providing for two orphan 
nephews till they should be old enough to 
provide for themselves, which they would be 
in a year or two; and that the other was 
saving every penny to pay for his passage to 
New Zealand to join a widowed daughter 
who wanted him to help her with a shop 
which was beginning to thrive, but who 
could not yet afford to send him means for 
the costly voyage. And Aunt Barbara saved 
from blight these last ambitions of two in- 
dustrious lives, both worthy in the main, 
though the good uncle swore a little some- 
times, and the beloved father had an un- 
limited store of conceit and dogmatism. Mr. 
Pendlebury had to yield to his “ unbusiness- 
like partner’s prejudices.” When, a few weeks 
later, the stagnation of affairs so increased 
that even Aunt Barbara sorrowfully owned 
it might be a false policy not to dismiss 
some workpeople, and when a rumour to 
that effect percolated among them, it was 
that very uncle who came, cap in hand, to 
the head of the firm, and respectfully 
suggested that the same result might be 
achieved by everybody’s working-day being 
shortened one hour. ‘ Among a hundred of 
us,” said he with a pause where in other 
company bad habit would have introduced 
an oath, “among a hundred of us, starvation 
divides into short commons.” 

Miss Pendlebury’s heart ached to think of 
the increase of suffering that must come when 
coal, candle, and warm clothing would be 
demanded by severe weather. Aunt Barbara 
was not Quixotic: she did not wish to save 
her people from the natural consequences of 
improvident habits, of overcrowded trades, 
of stagnant resignation: she knew that to 
avert such natural consequences would be but 
like suppressing disease instead of curing it, 
merely to bring about a more violent and 
deadly crisis. But she felt that these people 
had no right to suffer alone—to bear by 
themselves the burden of a community which 


| had shared in their prosperity. And further, 
| Aunt Barbara had a secret belief that though 
| personal kindness must not interfere with 
| political economy, as a mother must not in- 
| terrupt the punishment tasks of her boy, yet 


that just as she may so help in his lessons 
that the punishment tasks are not needed, so 
may personal kindness prevent the setting of 


| those dreadful problems which political eco- 





nomy can only solve by a wholesale holo- 
caust of the innocent. 

What could she do? She had no right to 
take everything upon herself. It would be 
better for her brother and his family, and 
better for the workpeople, if they could only 
mutually believe, on ever such slight founda- 
tion, that they had some fellowship one with 
the other. Peter had already made a be- 
ginning, which would help the people to 
believe in the good intentions of his sisters. 
So one day, when she met her brother step- 
ping from his carriage, she bade him carry 
to his wife and daughters an invitation to 
spend the afternoon of the next day at the 
House by the Works, as she wanted to con- 
sult with them concerning some plans for the 
ensuing winter. 

“ They have already arranged to come to 
you this afternoon,” said Mr. Pendlebury. 
“They have some news for you, with which 
they particularly requested me not to forestall 
them. A man is not more delighted to be 
first in the market,” he added, “ than is a 
woman to be first with her news.” 

Afternoon duly brought the ladies, but 
they were not alone. Kate Pride accom- 
panied them. They had called upon the 
Prides on their way to Perford, and Kate, 
hearing they were going on to their Aunt Bar- 
bara’s, had asked to accompany them to pay 
her first visit to that lady. Mrs. Pendlebury 
had joyfully consented, and had then found 
that she had better send back the footman 
for her daughters’ cloaks ; also, though that 
she did not make public, to deliver a note to 
her son Gilbert, bidding him call for them at 
the House by the Works, as, after all, that 
might be the most favourable opportunity to 
say good-bye to his Aunt Barbara, for Gil- 
bert was going to Germany for the winter. 
Mrs. Pendlebury said within herself, that if 
Kate saw Gilbert surrounded by the pathos 
of parting, and Gilbert carried away a vision 
of Kate mingled with home memories, each 
might like the other better than they had 
done hitherto. ‘ Plebeian Pride” might have 
once looked higher for his daughter, but 
from rumours one heard he was now so 
nervous about penniless curates, tutors, &Xc., 
that he would accept any moderately rich 
man’s son as a much less evil. Mrs. Pendle- 
bury felt that this little scheme was an act of 
Christian self-sacrifice, for she could not 
imagine Kate would be a very tame and 
tractable daughter-in-law. “She will take 
my son from me,” said Mrs. Pendlebury 
within herself,—“ but if it is for his good !” 

“And now, my dear Barbara,” she began 
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aloud, “‘ we have come to receive your con- 
gratulations. We could not let you hear any- 
thing from anybody but our very selves—not 
even from papa. You were the first person 
darling Fanny remembered in her happi- 
ness” (that was true: Fanny had observed, 
“ Old Aunt Bab won't be pleased ; old maids 
are always spiteful over marriages”). ‘‘ You 
are the first person who has heard anything 
about it—except, of course, Miss Pride, who 
is such an old familiar neighbour that we 
think of her as one of ourselves ; you under- 
stand, Barbara.” 

Aunt Barbara looked from one to the 
other mystified. It was Fanny’s name which 
had been mentioned, but it was Emma who 
was blushing. Her mother’s allusion to Kate 
Pride as “ one of ourselves” was really too 
much for the romantic admirer of Kate’s 
brother, Captain Jack. 

“Tam sure you will be gratified, Barbara,” 
Mrs, Pendlebury went on, “ Everything is 
so suitable and so pleasant! Congratulate 
me on the prospect of having Dr. Weston 
as my son-in-law—as Fanny’s husband! I 
always thought he admired her, though I 
believed she was indifferent to him ; but the 
sad sea-waves told the young people the 
state of each other’s hearts !” 

“ TI hope Fanny will be very happy,” said 
Aunt Barbara seriously. ‘I shall be glad 
of an early opportunity of knowing more of 
Dr. Weston.” 

“You will be charmed with him,” Mrs. 
Pendlebury assured her. “ He is not scep- 
tical about anything, like some doctors, but 
is a good Church member, though his im- 
mense practice does not allow him to attend 
many services. A large and increasing prac- 
tice, dear Barbara—a Culstead practice— 
solely among wealthy and important people.” 

“Look at our engagement ring, aunt,” 
said Fanny, holding out a hand which did 
not tremble. “Is it nota love? Look at 
the size of the diamonds—and they are all 
of the first water!” 

Aunt Barbara looked, and she said nothing, 
but drew down her niece’s face and kissed 
her. A dumb caress may mean either ten- 
derest pride or gentlest pity. 

“ He is behaving most nobly,” Mrs. Pendle- 
bury resumed. “ He mentioned settlements 
himself, and Fanny is to have her own car- 
riage for her private use. They go into the 
very best society, these Westons. And, to 
own the truth, it is natural, as the daughter 
of a professional man, that I should rejoice 
that my child is to be the wife of one.” 

Aunt Barbara was silent, and wondered 





manage to justify the very words and deeds 
by which they claim them. 


“There will be no delay about the mar- | 


riage,” the mother went on. “ It will be in 
the early spring—as soon as the house can 
be fitted up to receive Fanny.” 

“We are to have oak carving and blue 
china and brass fittings, and decorative paint- 


ing and all the proper sort of thing,” said | 


Fanny. “I don’t care much for them, but 
they are the fashion just now.” 

And Aunt Barbara thought how terrible it 
is when the scenery overbglances the drama 
which calls it into existence. Better that 
the drama be played on bare boards before 
a sackcloth curtain ! 

“How dull this room is!” said Fanny. 
“ Aunt, how can you endure it, day after 
day ?” 

“T find it cheerful enough for me,” Miss 
Pendlebury answered. ‘Its dead silence 
and shadowiness seem only restful. But, 
Fanny, just now darkness should be sun- 
shiny to you, and dead walls bright with 
pleasant pictures.” 

“ T don’t gush,” said Fanny. 

** What a queer way you have of putting 
things, love!” observed her mother. “ I 
don’t believe what she says. Nevertheless, 
Barbara, I believe it increases one’s chance 
of happiness not to enter life with too 
romantic notions. Whoever looks forward 
to an Eden will be disappointed.” 

“TI don’t expect too much,” said Fanny. 
“I have always thought that married life 
seems to get tame enough after a while ; 
and if one has children, one is in a fright for 
fear one’s daughters don’t marry as well as. 
other women’s ; and one always hates one’s 
sons’ wives; and I feel no ambition for 
patriarchal pleasures !” 

“I wonder you get married at all, then,” 
sneered Gilbert, who had just come in, and 


was shaking hands with his aunt and Miss |’ 


Pride. 

“Tt is only better than being single,” she 
said. ‘ And after one is married there seems 
nothing to do but to grow old; and I don’t 
believe anybody likes to grow old. They 
pretend to think it is very fine, because they 
cannot help it.” 

“You need not think of being old for a 


long time, Fanny,” said her mother ; “ and | 
you are like me, darling—one of those who | 


wear well.” 
Mrs. Pendlebury believed that she looked 
very young. How could it be otherwise, 





within herself how some people would de- | 
fine good breeding and politeness, and yet | 


| 
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she asked herself, when her hair had no 
streak of grey, and her forehead no line? 
Yet dolls grow old, though they neither turn 








' grey nor wrinkle ; and though Mrs. Pendle- 
bury did not know it, she was popularly 
asserted to wear a wig—but that was a mis- 
take. 

“ You are holding quite a levee this after- 
noon, Aunt Bab,” said Gilbert, with that 
affectation of easy familiarity which he 
thought charming. “ Why don’t you have 
all your visitors in one room ?” 

** So they are,” asserted Aunt Barbara. 

“Did I not see a young lady in the front 





“Came, cap in hand, to the head of the firm.” 


parlour as I passed its open door?” he 
said. 

“‘ Oh, she comes here every day,” explained 
Miss Pendlebury ; “she is helping me with 
my domestic needlework.” 

“Ha! a needlewoman,” interrupted Mrs. 
Pendlebury. “Fanny, a useful person for 
you to come across just now. Where did 
| you find her, Barbara? We can never get a 
| thing done decently. Of course we shall get 
| most of Fanny’s trousseau direct from Lon- 
| don, but it is very handy to know of some- 
| body who will come in by the day and help 
| with some of the plainer things. If she isa 
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Perford person she ought to make very low 
charges just now, when all the people there 
are crying out for charity.” 

“This is a well-educated girl, who works 


| beautifully,” said Miss Pendlebury, with that 


quiet tone which to Kate Pride’s sensitive 
ear was itself a reproof to Mrs. Pendlebury’s 
selfish clatter. “I heard of her from Miss 


| Enticknapp, whose friend she is.” 


“What! the friend of that pretty Qua- 
keress who sometimes serves in the baker’s 


| shop beside the church, eh?” said Gilbert 
| with a curious laugh. 


“The friend of my friend Lois Entick- 
napp,” said Miss Pendlebury calmly, looking 
her nephew full in the face till his bold eyes 
fell. 

‘“‘ Are things so very bad in Perford, Miss 
Pendlebury ?” asked Kate Pride, feeling that 
the subjects hitherto under discussion might 
now be safely dropped. 

“Very, very bad indeed,” answered Aunt 
Barbara earnestly. “If you had not come 
to-day,” she went on, turning-to her nieces, 


_ “I was going to send for you, for I have 
' some plans in which I should like your help, 


| bundle of old clothes,” sa’ 


or at least your interest.” 

“T shall be able to make, you up a charity 
Fanny ; “I’m 
afraid that’s all I can do. T shall want all 
the money I can get for myself, though papa 
has given mé @ hint that I can draw on him 
pretty extensively, as it will be for the last 
time.” 

“ Between Fanny’s marriage and Gilbert’s 
travels there will be frightful calls on our 
income this year,” sighed Mrs. Pendlebury. 
“ And we must not economise over our bride, 
or keep Gilbert at home at the very time of 
life for enjoyment, just because times are 
hard for the moment. I’ve made Mr. Pen- 
dlebury see that at last,” she added, drawing 
a long breath, like one fatigued with labour. 

“Ido not think money is what I need 
most or first,” said Aunt Barbara; “I want 
personal help. I want to have some little 


| plans whereby we shall get to know the 


people, and so find out how they can best be 
tided over their difficulties. It takes several 
people to make acquaintance with so many, 
and youth draws best to youth. Some of 
the lads are coming here for one evening out 
of the week already, to look through Peter's 
microscope, and we all get quite friendly 
while we are hearing about the wonders he 
shows us. I think we might manage some- 
thing of the same sort for the girls, as well 
as some cosy kind of meeting for the elder 
people ; and thus we shall get them all under 





our eyes, and no special suffering can escape 
our notice.” 

“ Ah, and they may learn a little more of 
the duties of their station at the same time,” 
said Mrs. Pendlebury. ‘ When I was a girl 
I was one of the lady visitors at a young 
woman’s meeting, and we took turns at 
reading them Scripture lessons, and sometimes 
a nice story about a servant. I should think 


a 


something of this sort would do the boys | 


more good than Peter’s microscope. 
say they can hardly read or write.” 
“They can all read and write a little, at 


I dare | 


least,” said Aunt Barbara; ‘‘and I think the | 


best way to improve them is to let them 
find what interest there is in books. I don’t 
think you quite catch my idea, sister. Neither 
I nor these girls of yours have a right to fancy 
ourselves qualified to teach others, because 
we have a little more money than they 
have, but we each have a right to try to be 
friendly and helpful to those whom God has 
placed in relation with us. I am not think- 
ing of inviting the work-girls to these meet- 
ings for two or three weeks yet, and in the 
meantime I wish my nieces, or at any rate 
Emma, would come here once a week, for the 
evening, to meet any other young ladies that 
we may get to join us, so that we may dis- 
cuss our little plans, get to know each other, 
and learn how to work together.” 

“‘ Will you let me come too?” asked Kate 
Pride, bending forward her beautiful dark 
face and speaking eagerly, as if the answer 
mattered to her a great deal. 

“Certainly,” answered Aunt Barbara 
warmly, ‘‘and I am glad you volunteered, 
for I should scarcely have known whether I 
was right to invite an only daughter.” 

A shadow passed over Kate’s face. 

“T shall be able to come nearly always,” 
she said; “not quite regularly, perhaps, but 
when I fail you will know it must be from 
some unavoidable cause. I should not take 
up this as an amusement,” she added with a 
curious reserve of bitterness ; “ I have enough 
amusement, I want duty, work! Only I 
never did anything of this sort before,” she 
went on hastily, as if she thought Aunt Bar- 
bara might reclaim her invitation, “I know 
nothing e 

“ You know how to be yourself, my dear,” 
said Aunt Barbara with a touch of tenderness 
in her manner. “As for the rest, you will 
soon learn. You will meet Lois Enticknapp, 
who has lived among these very people all 
her days, and who will talk about them till 
you will feel that you have done so too.” 

“ But you won’t ask this Enticknapp girl 
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to come here for your introductory evenings 
with your lady-helpers, sister Barbara?” said 
Mrs. Pendlebury. “An excellent person, 
doubtless, and will be most useful when the 
real work begins, and it will be an honour to 
her to be joined in it, but one must draw the 
line somewhere. She is a little shopkeeper’s 
daughter.” 

“ And I am a big shopkeeper’s daughter,” 
said Kate Pride serenely. Whenever she said 
what the Pendleburys called “her queer 
sayings,” she looked happy and vigorous. 

“My dear,” shrieked Mrs. Pendlebury, 
“do not confuse things. Who would com- 
pare your papa—a merchant-prince, whose 
transactions require as much head and 
organization as many a little continental 
government—with a petty shopkeeper, count- 
ing penny profits. Fugh! there is something 
sordid and grovelling in the thought.” 

“My father began with a little shop and 
little profits,” said Kate recklessly, looking 
straight before her, with a touch of flame on 
either cheek. “If he had not loved money 
so much, and sought after it so keenly, he 
would be a poor shopkeeper still. Do you 
know, Mrs. Pendlebury, I would rather be 
standing behind the old counter in Perford, 
honestly selling calico at a halfpenny profit 
on the yard, to pay me for my trouble in 
bringing the bale from London, than be 
living off the ‘ great transactions’ which are 
too many and too intricate for their strict 
honesty and wholesomeness to be thoroughly 
looked into.” 

“My dear, } think you are not speaking 
very dutifully,” said Mrs. Pendlebury, in a 
soothing tone which ill disguised a sneer. 

“ Dutifully !” echoed Kate. She had risen 
from her chair, and she was the tallest woman 
in the room and straight as an arrow, and 
she clenched her gloved hand beside her as 
she spoke. ‘“ Dutifully!” she repeated in a 
softer tone. “It is because I dearly love 
my father that I hate what is called his great 
success and all the misery that it has caused 
him.” 

It seemed impossible to return to any 
ordinary conversation after that outburst. 
Aunt Barbara thought it might be best to 
break up the circle ; so she suggested that 
Peter should take his brother and sisters and 
Miss Pride into the garden to see the: chry- 
| santhemums, and show them what gardening 
| could be done even in Perford. 

‘Oh, Barbara,” said Mrs. Pendlebury as 
soon as the young people had gone, “you 
| can’t tell how a mother feels when the first of 
be children gets settled in life. And I really 





| 


| vicar’s youngest son, a ne’er-do-well wander- 





have had my fears for dear Fanny, though I | 
kept them entirely to myself. I had always | 
dreaded an attachment between her and our | 
ing kind of young man, who did ‘not care to | 
go to college, and took employment under | 
all sorts of foreign merchants to make an 

excuse for going tramping about the world 

picking up all sorts of rubbishing curiosities. | 
Many a time have I said to Fanny, ‘Thomas | 
Lee’s wife will have to live in a caravan, and | 
in the morning he will take out a pocketful | 
of money, and at night he will bring her 
home a pocketful of stones.’ She always 
would let him come about her, so that I | 
lived in daily dread of hearing it reported 

that they were engaged; and I believe they | 
would have been so, if I had not had the | 
tact to keep perfectly quiet and to rouse no | 
antagonism. And when Fanny and I were 

exchanging confidences over her engagement 

I could not help saying to her, ‘ My dear, I 

always prayed it should not be Thomas Lee.’ 

And I saw she changed colour a little, and | 
she said, ‘I can’t say I love Dr. Weston as 
I have loved Thomas Lee, but Thomas Lee 
I would never have married.’ And I said, 
‘Bless you, my darling, for your wisdom, 
and you will get your reward.’” 

What could Aunt Barbara say? She felt 
stunned. To what could she appeal in a 
woman who could say she had prayed that | 
her child should not marry the man she | 
loved; who could prophesy that she would 
get her reward for not doing so? Aunt Bar- 
bara seemed to hear an echo of those words 
with a solemn emphasis; but before she | 
could utter even one protest Mrs. Pendlebury 
went on again— 

“ And, my dear Barbara, you really must 
give way to me about that Enticknapp girl. 
Kate Pride does not know what she is talk- 
ing about. I am not saying anything against 
the girl; I dare say she is well enough, but 
see what these people are exposed to. You 
heard the way in which Gilbert spoke of her; | 
and standing in a public shop she cannot 
help anybody going in to buy a trifle and 
make an excuse to speak to her. The asso- 
ciation of ideas is unpleasant.” 

Aunt Barbara laughed, though there was a 
little bitterness in the laughter. “I know 
Lois Enticknapp and I know my nephew,” 
she said—she spared Mrs. Pendlebury by 
not saying your son. ‘‘ There is a Chinese 
saying, that the foolish scoffing at virtue is 
like one who looks up and spits at heaven: 
the action soils not heaven, but defiles him- 
self. Gilbert had to speak of Lois in her 
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shop, as he would have to speak of a prin- 
cess in her carriage. He would never be 
able to speak of her as a friend, as probably 
many young men of his description can speak 
of your Fanny and Emma. And as for the 
idea of degradation in her having to say, 
‘Yes,’ or ‘ No,’ to an unworthy customer, do 
you remember that according to your code 
of polite etiquette your girls at their parties, 
if not previously engaged, must not refuse to 
dance with a man whom they may know to 
be utterly bad, even fresh from the mud of 
the divorce court ?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Pendlebury, 
“all these high moral views are very fine— 
quite right, of course; but we must take the 
world as we find it. It is hard enough work 
to keep pace with it, without trying to reform 
it. And I’m afraid his father has said some- 
thing to prejudice you against dear Gilbert. 
You have heard that he is going to Germany, 
of course? And he has come to say a quiet 
good-bye to you to-day. He hopes to see 
you again before he goes, of course, but that 
may be in a crowd. Gilbert admires you 
wonderfully, Barbara, though he always 
affects the cool manner young men have 
nowadays. Do you know, I think he re- 
sembles you personally, making allowance 
for the difference in age and sex. But here 
he comes, and he must not hear us speaking 
of him, dear fellow.” 

“Can you stay with me for the evening, 
Miss Pride?” asked Aunt Barbara, as the 
party came in from the garden. “ Perhaps, 
as Mrs. Pendlebury passes your house, she 
will leave word that you have remained here, 
and that you can drive home a little later? 
If you like, we will go and call on the En- 
ticknapps. I think you would like to see 
them in their own house.” 

“ Oh, how I should like to go too,” said 
Emma, with an appealing glance at her 
mother as Kate eagerly consented. 

“You shall come with me another time, 
Emma,” answered her aunt. She understood 
her nieces well enough to realise that their 
presence might spoil the higher influences to 
which Kate was susceptible. We owe a duty 
to idiots, but it is not our duty to strive to 
develop them in places and times when 
genius is waiting for instruction. 

“Only I should like to go with Kate,” 
piped Emma. “And if we plan any visita- 





tion among the poor let me go with Kate, 
aunt.” Emma had fanciful superstitions ; 
and she fancied that it was a good omen 
that Kate should have come with them to 
announce her sister’s engagement. 

“ But I am only a shopkeeper’s daughter,” 
said Kate with a roguish mockery, “‘so I 
expect Lois Enticknapp and I will have to 
pair off together.” 

“ And now good-bye, aunt,” said Gilbert, 
taking both Miss Pendlebury’s hands in his. 
“Good-bye. May I, on returning, find you 
still enjoying your delicious home, and the 
delightful people that you are likely to gather 
under its roof.” 

Gilbert possessed his face so thoroughly 
while he spoke that Aunt Barbara could not 
tell whether he meant to be impudent or was 
only false. 

‘‘Oh, what a relief to get away,” cried 
Fanny, as the carriage door closed on the 
family. “I would never go there at all if I 
could help it. What in the name of wonder 
will she give me for a wedding present !” 

“A family Bible or a tea-kettle,” sug- 
gested Gilbert. ‘While we are about it we 
may as well get it good. Who will give her 
a hint about black letter or Nankin blue? ” 

“Whatever your aunt does she will do 
handsomely,” said Mrs. Pendlebury impres- 
sively. ‘“ But I’m afraid she is not as 
thoughtful as she might be. She might have 
reflected that young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. A rich old maid 
like her might have been proud to give such 
a nephew as you a fifty-pound note to take 
on his trip.” 

“She'll keep her notes to give dowries to 
her protégées,” said Gilbert; “and some of 
them will want them. Is not the old girl get- 
ting taken in? Would not her hair stand on 
end if she knew what I could tell her about 
the pretty creature sewing in the parlour !” 

All the ladies cried out. But though he 
proceeded to define poor Lydia’s history, 
with a severity of term for which full autho- 
rity should have been demanded, nobody 
inquired as to his sources of information. 
The girls exclaimed, the mother alternately 
asked him questions and bade him be silent, 
only observing at last— 

“ And I might have hired a creature like 
that to work for me—to spend days under 
the same roof with my two guileless girls!” 
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CHRIST’S LITTLE ONES AND THEIR ANGELS. 


By THE Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 
“Take heed that ye — not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels do 


always be 


HERE are little ones avd little ones, be- 
tween whom we must distinguish. We 


may encounter sometimes babies, veritable | 


babies, who are certainly not worth nursing ; 
to nurse whom, indeed, would be about the 
greatest unkindness you could do them; limp, 
flaccid, lumbering creatures, with no back- 
bone of will or determination to sustain and 
hold them erect, unable to help themselves 
or to decide for themselves, ready to cling 


parisitically to any who will allow them, and | 


to coincide with any who have last spoken ; 
men without manly stamina, on whom suc- 
cour and assistance are thrown away, and for 
whom no hope exists until they shall have | 
learnt—if in the present life they ever can 
learn—some self-respect and self-reliance. 
These are babies, yet not babies to be nursed 
at all, and to apply the term to them savours 
of desecration. 

So also we encounter occasionally “ little 
ones” who provoke and deserve contempt— 
very little ones they are, although living per- 
haps in big houses, and wearing a grand air 
—little natures where there is not much 
depth of earth, incapable of loving much, 
sympathizing much, or sorrowing much—ex- 
cept in the shape of fluent tears—incapable 
either of courage or generosity, constancy or 


enthusiasm, with hardly enough soul in them | 


to afford any scope for a guardian angel’s 
ministry and care ; little natures tightly cased 
in small prejudices and given to small spites 
and meannesses; too little to be able to 
forgive or to ask forgiveness, to believe 


in another’s nobleness, or to enjoy hearing | 


another praised. These are little ones who, 
being despicable, we must need despise, 
however we may desire and pray for their 
expansion. But not such are they of whom 
Christ speaks in the text ; and that we may 
know who they are, let us glance at the dis- 
course to which the text belongs and the 
circumstances of its delivery. 

Our Lord’s disciples, while sincere in their 
attachment to Himself, were yet inwardly 
reckoning—under the influence of sensuous 


conceptions of His kingdom—on their own | 


exaltation in connection with its approaching 
establishment, as the reward for having 


followed Him during the days of His low- | 


liness. This fostered within them a self- 
regarding, self-seeking spirit, the growth of 


which led amid their dreams of the future, to | 


old the face of my Father which is in heaven.”—MAtTTHEW xviii. 10. 


| occasional contentions among them with re- 
spect to their future relative positions and 
dignities. They disputed at times over the 
question, which of them was likely to stand 
highest in the Messianic court. It had been 
sO now, and either according to St. Matthew’s 
| account, they had applied to the Master to 
| settle the point for them, or more probably, 
according to St. Mark, He—having noticed 
some controversy going on—had drawn from 
them a confession of what it was about. 
| However it may have been, instead of directly 
_reproving the wrangle and its-cause, He had 
| quietly called to His side a little child, and 
| bade them make Azm their model, declaring 
| that in order to have any part in the kingdom 
they would need to be converted first into 
little children, and that pre-eminence in the 
kingdom would be the portion of those who 
| had learnt to become most childlike. His 
meaning is obvious ; namely, that the spirit 
which was self-intent and self-engrossed, lead- 
ing them to wonder always what they might 
gain, and to crave distinction for themselves, 
would tend to exclude them from all participa- 
tion with the Messiah in His blessed reign, 
and that the chief magnates of His reign 
would be the men in whom the least of such 
spirit lingered, who were nearest akin to chil- 
dren in their unworldly, self-heedless temper. 

These are the little ones of the text— 
not your timid, tremulous, shy people, who 
creep about “ with the air of beggars in a 
universe that belongs to them,” and seem 
to be constantly apologizing for their exist- 
ence ; nor yet your mere gentle, meek, soft- 
spoken people, who are ready to yield to 
any one, and to bear anything; but people, 
| whether mild or vehement, suave or stern, in 
| whom the self-life has died, and self-love has 
ceased to rule—who, instead of being habitu- 
ally conscious of themselves, and habitually 
on the look-out for themselves, are, like 
genuine children, too much otherwise inter- 
ested and absorbed ; for a true child does 
laugh and play, listen and gaze, give and 
take, at leisure from himself. 

And now, having indicated to His disciples 
the disposition which it should be theirs to 
cultivate, Christ has proceeded at once to 
commend those in whom it might be found 
to their esteem and regard, saying, “ Whoso 
shall receive one such, receiveth Me ;” then, 
to warn earnestly against offending them, 
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that is, against doing aught to spoil or cor- 
rupt them, to cause perversion or deterioration 
of the sound, sweet heart in them ; and then, 
finally, He bids His hearers beware that they 
despise them not. 

It is natural to ask, why He should have 
gone on to speak thus ; to follow up His in- 
culcation of the childlike spirit with a wistful 
pleading on behalf of any who were seen to 
possess and exemplify it, and an endeavour 
to save them from being treated or thought 
of contemptuously ? Well, may we not sur- 
mise that He had in his mind one or two of 
the apostolic company, who did not share 
with the rest in their ambitious broodings 
and anxieties ; who were not given to concern 
themselves about place and position; who 
were content to sit at the Master’s feet, not 
troubled in the least to know how far they 
were going to be distinguished hereafter? 
It is not improbable that there were one or 
two such ; simple, ingenuous souls, for whom 
these recurring speculations and discussions 
as to who should be the greatest in the 
coming kingdom had but scant interest, and 
who could not be got by the others to take 
part in them with any zeal or warmth. The 
question did not move or excite them at all. 
“Oh, never mind,” they would say; “let us 
talk of something else. What does it matter 
where we are to sit, and who is to be above 
or below another, so long as the Christ is 
enthroned and we are members together of 
His kingdom?” Now, if there were one or 
two such in the circle of His disciples, what 
would be the feeling towards them of the 
more ambitious? Would they not be in- 
clined to scorn them rather, to look down 
upon them as rather weak, foolish, poor- 
spirited creatures, very good, it might be, but 
a little too childish, lacking in the forethought 
and solicitude, the carefulness and considera- 
tion proper to men? “Our gentle brethren 
want rousing,” they would murmur; “they 
have no sufficient, laudable aspiration, no 
sufficient idea of the worth of life’s golden 
prizes, and the duty of wishing to secure 
them.” Is it not thus that society is prone 
to regard, for the most part, its simple, un- 
worldly souls—those who are ad/e to lose 
sight of themselves, and to neglect doing the 
best for themselves ? 

The man who is not quick to see what 
would make for his own comfort or advantage, 
because he is not self-seeking enough ; the 
man who fails to win some advancement, that 
might easily have been won by thrusting him- 
self forward and pushing himself into notice, 
because his supreme object is not to gain for 





himself; the man who suffers a splendid 
opportunity of self-aggrandisement to go by 
unimproved in his blind devotion to interests 
larger and wider than his own, because he is 
thinking more of others than of himself; the 
man who serenely imperils his occupancy of 
a capital position, or serenely chooses to 
miss a fortune for the sake of an idea,a 
sentiment ; the man who, under enthusiasm 
for truth and righteousness, risks, apparently 
without heed, the marring of brilliant pros- 
pects, and is content to leave fame and 
friendship behind him: are not such as these 
always liable to be despised by the self- 
centered, self-hugging multitude? The latter 
may possibly be unable to withhold from 
them a little passing admiration. It does 
awe them for the moment somewhat, to see 
men act so; and yet in their deepest heart 
they think them fools, are constrained to 
suspect perhaps a slight tinge of madness, or 
at least a twist, a deficiency. The idea of 
not caring to do better for themselves! The 
idea of letting slip that fine chance, of fling- 
ing away those precious treasures! Poor 
things ! just like children, are they not ?— 
children, whom one feels inclined, maybe, 
to pat on the head gently, but still children, 
you know. Yes, Christ’s little ones are apt 
to be despised! To the eyes of self-love 
they will seem often weak, imprudent, reckless, 
wanting in wakefulness and common sense. 

But mark, now, the ground on which He 
claims for them exemption from contempt, 
and bids us take heed that we do not cast it 
upon them ; because, ‘‘ In heaven,” He says, 
“their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

And what did He mean by that? His 
language is borrowed from the ideas of the 
time ; He clothes His thought in Jewish 
forms, and through Jewish forms seeks to 
convey it. The belief prevailed and had 
prevailed for ages in Judea, as indeed in 
other nations also, that every person had his 
guardian angel, a spirit of the invisible world 
who was divinely commissioned to watch 
over and wait upon him, to be for him the 
conductor of divine influences and the me- 
dium of divine impressions; allusions to 
these tutelary spirits are frequent both in 
the Hebrew scriptures and in pagan writings. 
Then, with regard to the angelic host, the 
Jews held that it consisted of many orders, 
differing in rank and dignity, to which they 
gave names according to their assumed de- 
grees of splendour and power; while the 
members of the highest order were represented 
as immediately surrounding the throne of 
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Jehovah, in constant and close communion 
with His glory. Thus, Michael tells Daniel 
that he is one of the chief princes in the 
court of the Almighty, and Raphael notifies 
to Tobias that he is one of the seven who 
stand daily in the presence of God. When 
then our Lord says, that the angels of His 
little ones are always beholding in heaven 
the face of His Father, He declares—adopt- 
ing the Jewish notions with respect to the 
angelic hierarchy and ministry—that His little 
ones are privileged to have the attendance of 
angels taken from the very loftiest of the 
celestial circles ; that, on the assumption of 
each man being attended by some heavenly 
spirit, they are attended by the elect spirits 
of the innermost heaven, where God himself 
dwells in unveiled majesty. 

Now, whether in expressing Himself thus, 
Christ was recognising as a reality and in- 
tending to assert the guardianship of angels, 
in which His fellow-countrymen believed, I 
cannot be certain: possibly He was not; 
possibly their conceptions were only the 
chosen images for Him, of the truth which 
He saw and desired to intimate. But in 
either case, whether He beheld particular 


| angels receiving charge of particular indi- 
| viduals or not, the deep inner significance of 
| the representation that pre-eminently simple 


and unworldly souls are in charge of angels 
the most exalted and the nearest to God, 


will be the same; namely, that such souls 
stand in closest fellowship with the great 


Father of spirits and enjoy the divinest minis- 
tries and communications. 

This doubtless was the deep inner thought 
of Christ in uttering the words of the text, 
whatever may have been His thoughts con- 
cerning angelic existence and function: that 
His little ones, the men of childlike temper 
who have learnt to be capable of forgetting 
themselves, from whom the self-life and the 
self-love have flowed out, that these are not 
to be despised, however foolish and reckless 
they may sometimes seem ; because they are 
most intimately with God, and God with 


| them, because to them He sends most ex- 


quisitely and reveals most freely. 
Even so it is: nothing bars communion 


| with the Eternal Self-giver like the reign and 


sway within us of the self-seeking spirit ; in 
proportion as we are governed or tainted by 
it we are necessarily strangers and aliens from 
Him. We may call Him our Father and 
stretch out our hands to Him in prayer, and 
be zealous with a mighty zeal for what we 
conceive to be His truth, but the angels of 
His presence move far off from us ; He can- 





not enter in to dwell with us. There are 
clean-living, orthodox Christians, between 
whom and Him, in consequence of their self- 
fulness and self-regard, an impassable gulf 
yawns. It is only as we become little chil- 
dren that we come to be with Him, and the 
more the self-disengaged, self-ceasing child 
is formed within us, the nearer He grows ; #7 
constitutes the point of contact for Him, 77 
makes us one with Him. To rise out of 
ourselves is to stand before the face of the 
Lord, ‘‘ for as many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God.” Wher- 
ever in any degree His spirit breathes, the 
spirit of noble selflessness—there in such 
degree He is, and we walk with His 
heavens open upon us and His angels as- 
cending and descending. 

Then also, and therefore, we are finely 
waited on and ministered to. ‘The meek 
inherit the earth”— not the coarse, com- 
mon, palpable clay, but the impalpable, 
ethereal quintessence of it, its unpurchas- 
able flavours and aromas; and those who 
most forget themselves are always most 
subtly and daintily served. Those who are 
most drawn from thought of and concern 
for self, by the attraction of larger objects, 
and into the absorption of loftier anxieties, 
especially the anxieties of love and charity, 
they receive always the most divine attend- 
ance, meat is brought them, angel’s food 
which the world knows not of; for them a 
heavenly manna is provided in the wilder- 
ness; their ears catch strains of music which 
to others are inaudible, and to their eyes 
the sunshine pours a light that is not on sea 
or land. 

And theirs, finally, will be the spirit of 
revelation from the face of the Father ; theirs 
will be the best and clearest vision. Divine 
discernment comes not save to the child- 
like heart, and within its depths she kindles 
and grows. “Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” 

To be “ little ones” in freedom from the 
bondage of the self-life, is to have our angels 
beholding always the face of our Father who 
is in heaven. It is not more intellectual 
subtlety or acumen that we need, to see 
more divinely, but more of this freedom. 
Oh! the unconscious wisdom often, the in- 
spirations, the intuitive glances of very 
young children. He who would hear readily 
the whispers of heavenly secrets, and receive, 
by the way, light and illumination from the 
face of the Father, let him be converted 
and become as a little child. 
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WILLIAM DAWSON, FARMER AND PREACHER. 
By THE Rev. JOHN JAMES MUIR. 


HE “Life of William Dawson” bears 
date 1842, and is a thick volume of 
five hundred and twenty-seven pages. After 
reading it, the work of forming a clear con- 
ception of the man has still to be done 





a good deal both for his seriousness and 
power of mental attention. His mother’s 
prayers and care were well seconded by the 
excellent evangelical clergyman of Barnbow, 
where the family lived. This gentleman, | 








—the biographer has so smothered his | among other services to the youth, put into 
subject under masses of quotation from | Dawson’s hands Doddridge’s “Rise and 
*‘ingenious” or “elegant” authors, and old-| Progress of Religion in the Soul.” Under 
fashioned moralisings thereupon. But gra- | such influences he became greatly concerned | 
dually the veritable man emerges. For | about his spiritual state, and eager to attain | 
the peace of soul and assurance of the Divine 


William Dawson, Yorkshire farmer, colliery | 








superintendent, and Methodist local preacher, 
was no shadow. We should judge from all 
we have been able. to learn that he possibly 
was, as by good authority he has been de- 
clared to be, “ the most eminent lay preacher 
that ever appeared in Methodism.”* No 
preacher seems to have attracted and swayed 
larger audiences. Few have used bold and 
original imaginations in illustration of evan- 
gelical truth with greater effect, and few have 
left more abiding impressions on those who 
have heard them preach. 

Dawson died only in 1841, and he laboured 
up to the last. To the last he retained his 
remarkable eloquence. We have spoken 
with those who have heard him preach, and 
it is obvious that in the districts in which his 
chief labours were performed there must be 
hundreds of persons able to contribute per- 
sonal reminiscences of the most valuable 
kind. To leave the existing “Life” of 
Dawson as the sole monument of his labour 
is to consign a sufficiently remarkable Eng- 
lishman to practical oblivion. To write a 
life of Dawson could not be difficult. It is 
almost a duty which the powerful Christian 
body which Dawson so faithfully served owes 
to itself. 

With such materials as exist we now present 
to our readers some account of this preacher. 

He was born in Yorkshire, near Leeds, in 
1773. His father was a small farmer and 
colliery superintendent, his mother a pious 
woman who brought up her eight children in 
the fear of God. William was sickly as an 
infant, and “cried almost incessantly.” He 
afterwards supposed that the strength of his 
lungs (he was sometimes called “ shouting 
Billy ”) must have had something to do with 
the exercise they received at the outset of his 
life. Asa boy he read religious books such 
as Flavel and Drelincourt, a fact which says 





* Smith’s “ History of Wesleyan Methodism,” 2nd edition, 
vol, iii. p. 412. 
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favour which one of his friends professed to 
enjoy. With this friend, a working-man by 
name William Settle, he had frequent prayer 
and conversation, and at last, after, as it 
would seem, years of careful and outwardly 
consistent Christian walk, one day as the 
minister was saying “the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 
serve thy soul and body unto everlasting life. 
Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in thy 
heart by faith with thanks,” the peace came. 
About the same time, on his father’s death, 
Dawson being about eighteen, he became the 
head of the family, and, with another brother, 
the bread-winner. Strange as it may seem, 
the youth succeeded his father not only in 
the little farm, but in his office as colliery 
superintendent. It seems fair to conclude 
that William Dawson’s strength and upright- 
ness of character were even then appreciated. 
As it appears to us that the training Dawson 
received for his work in life was mainly that 
of his position and his circumstances, and 
that the training these gave him was a very 
real and good training, we must here quote 
what he said to the agent with whom he 
dealt in quitting the farm near the close of 
his life. “I think I might claim some atten- 
tion when I add that neither my father nor 
myself were equally remunerated for our time 
and pains as agents of Sir Thomas Gascoigne. 
You will be surprised when I inform you that 
my father never had more than 12s. a week 
and coal and candles allowed. I had 12s. a 
week until 1793, when the wages of the 
colliers were raised, and then I had 15s. 
The colliers struck again, about a year or 
two after this, when another advance took 
place, and mine was raised to 18s. per week. 
Thus my father and myself served the Gas- 
coigne family for a period of nearly forty 
years for what I have just stated, and what I. 
may call a paltry wage. I have often told 
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family which lay upon him. 
poverty, as his work and travelling as a lay 
preacher increased, he found his own horse 


you that for twenty years I have thrown £ 20 In spite of his 
(|a year of my own money into the farm, and 
except for the last two years, I have not 
|| saved a penny for twenty years.” 
| Dawson’s school was that of poverty and 
'|hard work. His position in life, the claims 
\\of his mother and the family made great 
| draughts on his strength. Fortunately it was 
great, and the variety of his labours obviously 
cultivated in him an unusual power of imme- 
diate transference of attention from the old 
task, and concentration of it on the new. 
He not merely met his farm and colliery 
duties, but speedily fell into a round of sick- 
visits and cottage meetings, which constantly 








and paid his own tolls. Indeed, everything 
about him gives us the impression of strength 
and self-reliance. He steadily read the 
works of the great Puritans ; and, what is still 
more remarkable, considering his place in 
life and his hard and constant outdoor occu- 
pations, he wrote a great deal. The charac- 
ter of his reading, the vividness of his own 
conceptions, constant spiritual labour face to 
face with the great wants of men, kept his 
personal piety in high exercise, and made 
his speech earnest, direct, and telling. 
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grew on him as his experience and accept- 
ance with the people increased. We find 
him at one time taking his own dinner two 
or three days a week to a poor invalid 
woman called Hannah Smith. 


|| days of fasting and prayer. We find him at 


ing because of the heavy duties of his own 
VII. N.s. 











We find him | 
|/using a means of strength and recollection of 
soul little in vogue now, the observance of 


another, and a much later time, explaining | 
that he had to give up all thoughts of marry- | 


It was plain that he needed more room, and 
very soon he found it. In his Diary, under 
date Dec. 1st of the year 1796, we find a 
mention of his desire to enter the Church. 

His excellent minister, Mr. Graham, told 
him to get a Latin grammar. He also did 
his best to have him accepted by the Elland 
Society,—a society which aided deserving 
young men in their studies for the Church. 
But Dawson found the Latin grammar a 


| tough business, and Mr. Graham found the 
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Elland Society short of funds. His old | ness had impressed her. The elements and 
friend Settle, now a curate, wrote him a letter | the proportions of the elements of the spiri- 
full of naiveté and good sense; told him that } tual life may be different according to the 
he had travelled the path of a charity student, | school of Divine thought in which a man is 
that it was long and thorny, and led to nurtured, but without a true and carefully- 








little, and advised him to join the Metho- | 
dists. Dawson was familiar with the ways of | 
these earnest men. He had laboured with | 
them and attended their meetings. 

In 1801 he became a regularly recognised | 
Methodist local preacher. His popularity | 
grew rapidly. He had more invitations 
than he could accept. Crowds pressed to | 
hear him, and he was in special request for 
sermons to be preached for collections. 

What were the sources of Dawson’s | 
power? Probably not any great grasp of 
mind or originality of conception. Indeed, 
we do not see proofs of such. But he pos- 
sessed undoubtedly an imagination of great _ 
power, and voice and oratorical faculty 
capable of giving it full effect. His descrip- 
tions of the danger of the sinner and the 
awfulness of the fate of the impenitent had 
extraordinary influence over his audiences. | 
It was impossible not to listen to him. It | 
was difficult not to be carried along with the 
sweep of his emotion. And not unfrequently 
he so possessed his audience with the reality | 
of the picture that he was presenting to | 
them, that they forgot it was a picture. And | 
yet itis plain that he possessed great self- | 
command. He was constantly among audi- | 
ences who knew and admired him. He was | 
‘Billy Dawson” to them. He was full of | 
homely wit, such as often in conversation | 
gave as good asit got. He was a plain man | 
in a humble position, with a very plain edu- | 
cation, and he laboured mainly among plain | 
people. And yet, notwithstanding some evi- | 
dence to the contrary, we are greatly im- 
pressed with his freedom from buffoonery. 
It is clear that he possessed an innate taste 
which kept him right, even when handling 
sufficiently bold and singular illustrations, 
But there was another thing which kept him 
from eccentricity or vulgarity, and that was 
his deep personal piety. It was not merely 
a corrective, it was one main source of his 
power, the reason of the spiritual contagion 
of his discourses. A lady who had heard 
him preach thrice, said, on being asked by 
the writer what her impression was of Daw- | 
son’s preaching, that her feeling as to each | 
| of the sermons was, it is a solemn responsi- | 
| bility to have listened to that sermon. She | 
| could not recollect anything he had said, or | 
even that he had said anything remarkable, | 
but the spirit of the whole, its awful earnest- | 














' over his Own spirit. 


guarded spiritual life no man can do more 
than please, or instruct, or astonish an au- 
dience. 

Dawson pleased, and sometimes, we pre- 
sume, astonished large audiences to the end 
of his life, but he did far more ; and when 


, we look at his Diary we seem to see the ex- 


He was eager to win souls for 

He was exceedingly watchful 
Even the exuberances 
of talk were noted,.reproved, and repented 
of. And before giving a few specimens of 
the things he said in the pulpit, it is 
necessary, if we would learn the lesson of 
his life—and it is a lesson needed in our day 
—to take a few jottings from a Diary he kept 
foratime, For let a man’s other powers be 
what they may, the spiritual force and fruit of 
his preaching will depend on the truth and 
vividness of his own inner life. The new 
conditions under which the work of the 
pulpit is performed, the new demands of the 
time, all conspire to make men forget this. 
Neither culture nor learning nor openness of 
mind will make up for the want of what used 
to be called “ spiritual-mindedness.” 

Dawson writes, “ Thou knowest, O Lord, 
that I would rather die than live in sin. 
Cleanse me fully! Found sweet relief in 
‘Where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound.’ Praise the Lord! Oh, never, 
never may I for the twinkling of an eye 
indulge the thought of making Christ the 
minister of sin.” 

Again he writes as follows, under various 
dates :—* Alas! at night I felt, in conse- 
quence of some untoward things, a violent 
start of angry grief which made me groan. 
Oh! what must I do? what must I do? 
Lord, help me! Lord, help me!” 

“ At Seacroft love-feast I found my mind 
dry, partly owing, I believe, to a slight pre- 
judice against the leader. Oh, how careful 
should we be not to pour the sour evil into 
the breast of another by whispering.” ‘Too 
much shame and of the fear of man.” 
somewhat clamorous, 
talking this morning.” “In the afternoon 
conversation wanted its proper savour; and 
now, at four o’clock, Iam pained with just 
heart-aches.” At other times his private 
jottings are full of rejoicing and thanks to 
God. “ Bless the Lord for His presence at 
Thomas Stoner’s in the afternoon.” “A 


planation. 
his Master. 








73 A 
boastful manner of | 
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| blessed in reading the works of Dr. Good- 
| win, as published in the ‘ Christian Library ;’ 
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season of nearness to God, while hearing 
preaching at Garforth in the evening. At 
Cotton and Scholes afterwards. Ina solemn | 
frame all day.” “My mind was much | 


and I seldom or never was more enabled to 
surrender my all to God.” “Thank the 
Lord, a precious afternoon! Religion is no | 
cunningly devised fable.” “To Thee, O} 
Jesus, I willingly yield myself, my all, to | 
serve thine interest when, where, and how | 
thou pleasest.” “This evening I felt in| 
lying down a sweetness, a melting of heart of | 
a peculiar kind. Glory be to God !— 

‘ Take me, body, spirit, soul, 

Only Thou possess the whole. 
“ Uncommon liberty at Aberford. It is Thy | 
spirit, adorable Lord, that makes the 
preacher!” “With gratitude, humility, | 
self-abasement, and self-devotedness I adore | 
God for His manifested presence while 
preaching at Barwick and Barnbow Hall.” 
“Oh, how easy and delightful it is to pray | 
and preach with Divine liberty ! ” 

In trying to give some idea of his preach- | 
ing, we naturally begin with the passage | 
given in his biography from the sermon, | 
‘* Death on the pale horse.” 

He said that he could neither blow trum- | 
pets nor open seals, and so dismissing the 
difficulty of interpretation, he fastened on | 
the words, “ Come and see” (Rev. vi. 7, 8). | 
“* Come and see, then, the awful condition of 
an unsaved sinner. Open your eyes, sinner, 
and see it yourself. There he is in the 
broad road of ruin. Every step he takes is 
deeper in sin. Every breath he draws feeds | 
his corruption. Every moment takes him 
farther from heaven and nearer hell. He is 
going, and Hell and Death are after him. 
The horse and the rider are increasing in 
speed. They are coming quickly on. They 
are getting nearer. They are overtaking 
him. Can you bear the sight? ‘Come and 
see.’ If the rider overtakes that poor sinner, 
unpardoned and unsaved, and strikes his 
blow, down he falls and backward he drops, 
hell behind him, and as he falls backward 
he looks upwards and shrieks, ‘ Lost! lost ! 
lost! Time lost! Sabbaths lost! means 
lost ! soul lost ! heaven lost !’ Backward he | 
drops. All his sins hang round his neck | 
like so many millstones as he plunges into 
the burning abyss. ‘Come and see.’ Lord, | 
save him! Oh, my God, save him! ‘Come | 
and see.’ Blessed be God the rider has not | 
overtaken him yet. There is time and space | 
yet for that poor sinner. He may be saved 


” 











| yet. He has not yet dropped into hell. 


| taken to see a life-boat, he gave a terrific des- 


| your wages. 


‘Come and see.’ The horse and the rider 
have not overtaken you yet. There is, there- 
fore an accepted time. There is a day of 
salvation. ‘Come and see.’ There is God 
the Father inviting you, God the Father 
commanding you, God the Father swearing 
He has no pleasure in your death. ‘Come | 
and see.’ Christ has come to seek you. He | 
says, ‘Come unto me and I will give you | 
rest. He that believeth in me shall never | 
die.” | 

On another occasion, at Sunderland, when 
about to preach to sailors after he had been 





cription of ashipwreck. At the height of this 
description, just when the anguished souls on 
board the ship were about to perish, he cried 
out, “ What is to be done ?” Some one in the 
audience, carried away by the intense reality 
of feeling Dawson had awakened in him, 
cried out, “Launch the life-boat!” When 
the sensation had subsided Dawson pictured 
the soul tossed for ever on a sea of fire, 
scudding on and on, driven by the breath of 
the Almighty, and then, taking the Bible in 
his hand, he exclaimed, “ Blessed be God, 
though there is no life-boat in hell, we have 
one here.” This was called the Life-boat 
Sermon. 

We do not know whether a certain literary 
politician, who on some subjects preaches 
better than most preachers, went to Billy 
Dawson for a title for a book, any more 
than Dickens for a main idea in “The 
Chimes,” or than Spurgeon for his lecture 
on Candles, but the following was the way 
which Dawson took, and it was effectual 
to stop the progress of a drunkard :—‘“ Sup- 
pose yourself,” he said to the man, “to be 
a servant, and your master were to come 
in the morning and make a strong chain. 
On the following morning he came again 
and urged you to get on with it, and then, 
day by day, you were ordered to do the 
same job. Suppose again, that while you 
were working, a person came in and asked 
you if you knew what the chain was for, and 
that you answered in the negative, adding, 
that you did not care so long as you got 
But this person tells you that | 
he knows it to be a fact that it is your | 
master’s intention to bind you with it in | 
perpetual bondage. 
another link to it?” 





not hire me to do it.” 
Dawson, “ drunkenness is the devil’s chain, 
with which he binds souls in hell for ever, 


Would you, I ask, add | 

The man answered, | 
“No; and all the money in the world would | 
“Well then,” said | 
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and, whether you know it or not, every 
drunken frolic is a link added to the chain, 
and Satan will wrap it round you red-hot.” 

Another time he is a painter before the 
New Testament group. He takes his palette 
and brush. “This isJohn. Yes; I think I 
can paint him.” And touch after touch the 
picture was completed. “And this is Peter.” 
Touch after touch and Peter is drawn. So 
with Paul and so with the rest. ‘‘ But who 
is this?” His eyes fill with love and ado- 
ration unutterable. His hands drop help- 
less. “I cannot paint this man. It is the 
Lord!” * 

Preaching in Carver Street Chapel, Shef- 
field, to a large and deeply-impressed au- 
dience, exhorting his hearers to give their 
hearts to the Lord, he added, laying his 
hand on his own, “ Here’s mine!” when a 
voice from the gallery cried out, “ Here's 
mine too, Billy !” 

On another occasion he was speaking of 
fighting the devil. As usual, he brought the 
whole scene before the people. When at 
last he stood with his foot on the prostrate 
enemy, with his sword arm raised to strike, 
he looked down and taunted the fallen foe. 
But the fight had been so tremendous, the 
issue so hard, and, as it were, not yet abso- 
lutely secured, that a hearer, unable any 
longer to endure the suspense, cried out, 
“ Off wi’ his ’ead, Billy !” 

There were, however, other results of his 
preaching. To his honour it is recorded that 
he was little in the way of speaking of the 
fruits of his ministry ; but as his main object 
was to win souls for his Master, he was greatly 
blessed in the conviction and conversion of 
men. On one occasion, in preaching on the 
text, “‘ Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting,” as he was putting one soul 
after another in God’s balance, and finding 
it wanting, a pedlar had been greatly 
enjoying the scene, and audibly responded, 
“ Short again,” “ Wanting again.” Without 
remorse, Dawson, knowing the man’s reputa- 
tion, placed the dishonest trader in the 
balance, and as he concluded the process, the 
man raised his yard-stick, the staff on which 
he leaned, and broke it across his foot, 
saying, “ Thou shalt do so no more.” 

An instance or two may be given of his 
racy remarks in conversation. Speaking of 
Methodism, he said that, “If Methodism 
does not make all men parsons, it makes 
them all clerks, for they keep saying, 
‘Amen, glory be to God,’ wherever we go.” 





* This is given substantially as it was told to the writer by 
the Rev. Mr. Tyack, Wesleyan minister, Waterloo, 





Speaking of two young preachers, he said, 
"s cooks a good dinner, and sets it in 
order before the guests ; but they may either 
take it or not. If they do not they may 
let italone, but in such a case the infant as 
well as others may starve. David (Rev. D. 
Stoner, a fruit of Dawson’s preaching), on 
the other hand, says, ‘ I’ll make you take it.’ 
He takes the spoon in one hand, and the 
child by the nose with the other, and pours 
the contents down the throat. J exhibits, 
David preaches.” A person speaking of the 
near prospect of war, of the length of 
time since there had been a war, and the 
number of the sons of the nobility who had 
meantime grown up and stood in want of 
employment, and of the lazy and profligate 
among the poor, who, with the others, “ con- 
stituted the surplus stock of society, and were 
often taken off by war,’ Dawson said, “ /?’s 
an awful way of skimming the pot.” 

Dawson’s name is identified with the his- 
tory of Wesleyan missions. The first Wes- 
leyan missionary meeting was held at Leeds, 
in 1813, in consequence of the resolution of 
the Conference to send Dr. Coke and six 
other missionaries to India. Dawson was 
asked to take the seventh resolution (there 
were nineteen in all). It was his first ap- 
pearance as a platform speaker. From that 
time he was identified with the mission 
movement, and so successful was he as a 
speaker and preacher on behalf of missions 
and missionary collections, that at last a 
fund was raised by which he was set free 
from the necessity of secular toil. His ser- 
vices were retained for the missionary cause 
for six months of the year. During the 
other six months he arranged his services as 
he pleased himself. Previously he had been 
in the custom of keeping hay harvest, corn 
harvest, and sowing time free, now his whole 
year was engaged. He still continued his 
incessant labours, feeling well when moving 
from place to place, and ill at ease when 
without work. He died at Leeds, where he 
lived after giving up his farm, in 1841, and 
his remains were followed by a great con- 
course, who desired to do honour to his 
memory. 

The Rev. R. Philips says in his Life of 
Whitfield, “ Williams, of the Wern, and my 
friend Christmas Evans, of Wales, and Billy 
Dawson, of Yorkshire, have oftener realised 
Whitfield to me than any other preachers of 
my time; and yet these three men do not 
resemble him or each other in mind or body, 
but they can lose themselves entirely as he 
did in tender and intense love to souls.” 
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THE CREATURE’S SONG OF EXPECTATION. 
By A. L. WARING. 


“ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” —Rom. viii. 19. 


eur creatures suffer, O Most High! 
And yet Thy sons rejoice ; 

Thy birds sing on to dying men 
With clear, exulting voice ; 

Thy sunbeams dance among the flowers 
That veil our dead from sight, 

And sorrow lays a harmless hand 
On ever-fresh delight. 


O sacred Unity of Love! 
This life and death behind, 

Attracting heart aloof from heart 
And mind at war with mind. 

To the worn spirit grieved for Thee 
At every passing jar, 

How touching in their fearless tone, 
How sweet Thy concords are ! 


If out of depths that sin has made, 
And would have filled with woe, 

We hear above Creation’s groan 
Her music soft and low, 

It is that lovely things on earth 
The atoning truth declare— 

The hallelujah of Thy heaven 
Receives an answer there. 


Thou hast a spring of endless health, 
With issues great and wide, 

In the free heart that dares to live 
Because Thy Christ has died ; 

An element of bliss divine 
That passes mortal bound, 

And worships with the heavenly host 
At every joyful sound. 








When through the haunting shades of death 
We take our hallowed way, 
And see in resurrection dawn 
The place where Jesus lay, 
Still love to love in quest of Him 
The word of comfort gives ; 
Still angels watching at His grave 
Bear witness that He lives. 


A gloom may gather as we go, 
And sound and sight grow dim ; 
But day has risen on the paths 
That lead his friends to Him. 
All through the dull decline of sense, 
And even while we die, 
His triumph finds the listening ear 
And fills the expecting eye. 


We follow Him, and earth shines on, 
From our faint gaze set free ; 

Her psalms, that call no more on us, 
Pursue their praise of Thee. 

While Thou, on our eternal life 
Through all decay intent, 

Art keeping for the day of power 
Thy human instrument. 


Then may our silence in thy hand, 
Mid sickness and distress, 

Take part in that ascending hymn 
Which serves Thee none the less ; 

Till the whole Church’s bridal joy, 
Unblemish’d and complete, 

Shall win a blessed universe 
To its Redeemer’s feet. 
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‘“FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE.” 
Glimpses of the Marbels of the Human Frame. 
By Miss CHESSAR. 

III.—THE EYE. 


P farce structure of the eye is one of the; sharp knife to cut it. Just in the front of || 
most marvellous of the many marvels in ; the eye, this tough white substance dis- || 
our wonderful framework. Each eye isa little | appears, and its place is taken by a material 
globe, not quite a perfect sphere, but nearly | which is equally tough, but perfectly trans- 
so, and each has such abundant means of; parent. This is what we can see if we look 
protection from injury, that we can see at| from the side across a person’s eye, and 
once how important it is. First, then, the | notice the part that stands out like a watch- 
eye lies ina kind of bony socket. This is | glass, clear and transparent. If we were to 
wide and open in front, and all the bones | take a cricket-ball, and cut out of one side 
at the outer or face part are thickened so /| of ita round piece big enough to let in a 
as to resist blows. Inside, where it is | watch-glass, and put a rather old-fashioned 
only needed to support the eye, the bone | bulging watch-glass in the space, we should 
is thin and fine. The eye-socket in shape | get a very fair representation of the way in 
is not very unlike an extinguisher, with | which the transparent cornea (for that is its 
the open end outwards, and the narrow | name) is fastened into the white of the eye. 

end inwards. The eyebrows form a pent-| We may, therefore, think of the globe of 
house over the eyes, partly to shade them, | the eye as a round hollow chamber, with part 
and partly to direct the perspiration of the | of its wall clear as glass and the rest of an 
forehead away from the eyeballs. The eye-| opaque white. The transparent part is turned 
lids with their eyelashes are the permanent | towards the opening between the eyelids, 
outer curtains which keep out too much light, | and the light comes through it. But before 
and at the same time serve the purpose of | the light passes to the back of the eye, it has 
causing to pass over the eyes the moisture/to go through more than one substance. 
which keeps them clean and bright. Foreach | The great chamber of the eye is divided into 
eye has a little gland lying under the bone | two parts, the smaller room in front, and the 
of the upper part of its orbit, just under the | larger behind. The two rooms, if we may so 
margin of the forehead, and this gland forms | call them, have a kind of partition between 
the tears. These are constantly passing over | them, and in the middle of this, opposite to 
the eye, towards the corner nearest the nose, | and behind the cornea, is a round opening, 
and by the winking movement of the eye-| into which is fitted an exquisite structure 








/ dust. The tears pass away down a small | clearest crystal. In shape it is round, and it | 
| tube which leads into the nose, and the dust, | is thickened in the middle, like the glasses || 


as we may easily see, accumulates in a little | of the spectacles that old people use, or the | 
heap in the corner of the eye and is easily | lenses in an opera glass. This lovely crysta/- || 


_removed. In addition to all these protec- | /ine /ens, as it is called, is in the inner side of |; 
| tions, there is a very fine, thin, transparent, | the outer room of the eye, and is the window || 


and very sensitive membrane or skin which | which looks into the inner room of the eye. || 
lines the eyelids, and passes over the front | The outer room is thus seen to be full of light, || 


of the eye. It is this which gives us pain | with its clear outer wall, the cornea, and its || 


| pull it in whatever way we wish to turn the | black spot that we call the pufz/ of our eyes | 


when a particle of dust or a little insect is | inner wall, in which the crystalline lens occu- || 
driven against the eyeball; and this very|pies the greater part. The inner room is || 
sensitiveness is a great protection to us. | dark, except by the light which comes through || 
Further, the ball of the eye rests in its socket | the window of the crystalline lens ; and when | 


upon cushions of fat, and it has fastened to | we look into another person’s eyes we can | 
it small muscles, or pieces of flesh, which | see that the room is dark; for the round || 


eye. is just a part of this window, through which || 
The eye itself is a hollow ball, about an | we look into the interior of the eye. If we | 


‘inch in size each way. The outside of this | look through a small window into a room it || 


ball is what we call the white of the eye, |seems dark, so looking through the pupil || 
which is a thick, tough substance, very diffi- | into the inner room of the eye, it also is dark || 
cult to injure by blows, and needing a very | and the pupil looks black. 
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The pupil shows, however, but a small | Inside the black lining there is spread out, 
If we look at | like a very complicated network, held in its 


piece of the crystalline lens. 
an eye from the outside we see that all round 
the pupil is a coloured circular band. It is 
this band which gives names to the colours 
of eyes, when we say they are brown, or blue, 
or hazel, or whatever special colour they may 
have. This coloured part is called the zris, 
a name also given to the rainbow, and the 
reason for the name is clear. If we were to 
watch the iris of our own eyes in a looking- 
glass, or to look steadily at the iris of another 
person, we should see it constantly moving, 
either expanding, so as to make the pupil 
quite small, or drawing up so as to make the 
pupil large. We should find that these 
changes were made according to the amount 
of light going into the eye, for the iris is only 
a lovely, coloured, self-acting curtain, which 
draws itself back or lets itself out on the 
outer side of the crystalline lens, so as per- 
fectly to regulate the amount of light which 
comes into the dark inner room. What a 
beautiful contrivance is this to save us from 
pain, and the sensitive inner part of the eye 
from exhaustion! Before leaving the outer 
room of the eye for the inner, it is to be 
noticed that between its walls it is filled with 
a few drops of a watery fluid. These keep 
the outer wall bulging out. If by any acci- 
dent the cornea were injured, this water would 
escape, but would be renewed when the 
cornea was healed. In old age less of this 
fluid is formed, and the eye flattens and the 
sight alters. 

The inner room of the eye is more compli- 
cated than the outer. Its walls are covered 
with two curtains, one within the other, and 
spread over the inner surface of the opaque 
coat. These curtains do not, however, come 
upon the wall of partition between the two 
rooms, for there they would be useless. One 
of these curtains is black, and it serves to 





absorb any light which may fall on the walls, | 


just as the black lining of an opera glass or a 
telescope absorbs the light which falls on the 
sides of these tubes. It is to be remembered 





place by the most delicate and fine threads 
of tissue, the retina, the network made of the | 
fine ends of the nerve of sight. This is a| 
most exquisite structure, with its little sensi- | 
tive nerve ends feeling, as it were, out towards | 
the light, conscious of the slightest change of 
colour or of light, and sending messages by 
the great nerve of sight direct to the higher 
part ofthe brain. A most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the retina is that it is 
not everywhere equally sensitive to light. 
Exactly opposite to the pupil on the inner 
wall of the eyeball there is a round spot, a 
cup-like depression, upon which rays of light | 
coming through the front of the eye, fall | 
directly and with greatest force. This part} 
of the retina is almost purely made of nerve 
matter, the tissue which holds it up in other | 
parts being taken away here, so that nothing | 
may weaken the impressions made by the | 
light; and here also the nerve matter is 
thicker than in any other part of the retina. 
Not less curious is the fact that the optic 
nerve itself is insensitive to light just where | 
it enters the ball of the-eye, All light which | 
falls on this very spot falls uselessly ; and so | 
this, the blind spot, has been wisely placed | 
a little below the very centre of the eye. 
Had it come directly opposite the pupil, it is | 
evident that vision would have been very im- | 
perfect. 

The inner room of the eye, like the outer, 
is filled by a fluid which keeps it bulging out. | 
But the fluid of the inner part of the eye is, 
much thicker than that of the outer part. It’ 
is like melted glass, clear and shining. It is | 
the glassy, while that of the outer room is the | 
watery, humour of the eye. If any injury) 
happen to the wall of the inner room, this! 
glassy humour escapes, and, as it is not re-) 
newed, the eye is entirely destroyed. But, | 
owing to the many precautions which have, 
been named, an accident of that kind very | 
rarely happens. | 

But, after all, the eye is only the means by | 











that the part of the eye which sees, as we may | which messages from outside are brought 
say, or which receives sight impressions, as| to the brain, the means by which the 


may be said—is in the innermost wall of this 
inner chamber. 


| 
| 


sight nerve can be excited. If we close) 


Just as we do not want to| the eyes, and press against them with suf-| 
be conscious of the sides of our telescope | ficient force to push backwards against the || 


when we are looking through it, so we do not | sight nerves, we shall see bright-coloured 


want to be conscious of the structure of our 
eye when we are looking out through it. So 
the black lining of the eye serves the same 
purpose as the black colouring with which 
the optician covers the interior of the tele- 
scope tube. 





images, which the excitement caused by the 
pressure has produced. Moreover, a blow on | 


the eye will excite the nerve so that thou-' 


| sands of sparks appear before the eyes ; in-| 


digestion will produce a sympathetic disturb- | 
ance, which will make us see black spots and | 
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bright zigzag lines floating before our eyes 
so as to hinder us from seeing any outer 
things. Further still, the optical illusions 
to which many people are subject are the 
result of brain disturbance, and many well- 
authenticated ghost stories would be found 
to be owing to mental disturbance on the 
part of those who saw the apparitions. No 
doubt all these things are seen, but they 
are projected outwards by brain disturbante, 
and are not images of outward objects. 

How do images of outward objects reach 
the sight nerve, so as to produce on it the 
impressions that goto the brain? First of 
all the light passes between the eyelids, and 
then through cornea, watery humour, crystal- 
line lens, and glassy humour, it reaches the 
retina. The passing of the rays of light 
through all these different substances bends 
them a little; but by far the greatest effect 
is produced by their going through the crys- 
talline lens. The exact effect of this may 
be easily seen by taking an ordinary burning 
glass, and holding it up to the light. Be- 
hind the lens, let a piece of white paper be 
held. Perhaps at first there will appear only 
a bright spot of light on the paper. But if 
the paper be moved backwards or forwards, 
it will be found that there is a place where, 
if the paper be held still, the lens will so 
bend up the rays of light that there will 
appear on the paper a little picture of the 
things the light from which passes through 
the lens. Thus, if the light from a window 
comes through the lens, there will be a little 
picture of the window on the paper ; and if 
the window looks out to trees and the sky, 
they also will be shown on the paper in their 
true colours, the trees green, the sky blue, 
with the white clouds sailing through it. But 
the peculiarity of this little picture will be 
that all the things are shown in it reversed : 
the trees are upside down ; the bottom of the 
window is at the top of the picture, and the 
curtains at the left side of the window are 
at the right of the picture, and so on. 

Now, the light rays which come into our 
eyes and fall on our retina, go through just 
the same kind of change in passing through 
the crystalline lens of eyes, as the rays of 
light do in passing through the glass lens to 
fall on the white paper in the experiment. 
So that, if we could look into another person’s 
eyes and see the little images formed on the 
retina, we should see them reversed. 

It will be said, how is it that, if the images 
of things thrown on the retina are reversed, 
we do not see things upside down or re- 
versed? To understand this we must re- 





member that the use of the image is merely 
to excite the nerve of sight, and give it an 
impulse to convey to the brain. We do not, 
in fact, see the images in our eyes, but the 
things themselves, which are outside. A 
thing above us gives us the idea that it| 
is above us, for the light comes from above ; 
and a thing below us sends rays which give 
us the notion that it is below. We see all 
objects in the direction from which the rays | 
of light come to us from them, and the image | 
which they make on the retina simply conveys | 
to our brain the impression of the direction | 
in which the objects are. 

Again, we have two eyes, and each eye | 
has a little image of its own slightly differing | 
from the image formed in the other eye. 
When we direct our eyes towards any object 
the impressions received by each ga together 
to the brain, and serve to produce clear 
notions as to the solidity and distinctness of 
objects. If by any chance we cannot direct 
both eyes to the same object, we get two 
impressions, as when a person squints. A 
very good idea can be got of the different 
impressions given by two eyes, if we hold up 
the forefinger at a little distance from the face 
—first look at it, and then at something be- 
yond. By the first looking we see the finger 
distinctly in its place ; by the second, we see 
indistinctly two fingers. Again, if we shut 
first one eye and then the other, the finger 
seems to change its place, according as we 
look with the one or with the other. 

Sight impressions last on the retina for a 
distinct though brief time, so that, though we 
close the eyes in winking, the image does not 
pass away, and is not even interrupted, so 
far as our sense of sight goes. A curious 
illustration of this may be seen in the follow- 
ing way. If we are standing on a railway 
platform, looking across to the opposite side; 
and a train runs in, we shall find that we can 
see not only the train, but the landscape or 
the station beyond it. The fact is that each 
impression is continuous, and we see the two 
things as clearly as if the train were trans- 
parent. So, if we are passing a wooden 
paling in a train, the paling will look con- 
tinuous, and yet we shall be able, by means 
of the impressions left by our seeing through 
the spaces, to see the park or garden which 
lies behind. 

How marvellous are all these exquisite 
arrangements that we have been considering ! 
and how naturally do we join the Psalmist 
in his exclamation, “ How precious are Thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the 
sum of them !” 
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THE GIRL AND THE STREAM. 


A LITTLE child in mountain glen, 
With babbling brook at play ; 
Together they, in youthful glee, 
Sang through the summer’s day. 


Among the stones in gaiety 
The rippling streamlet ran, 

Till it rested in a peaty pool 
To tell how its life began : 


A thread of silver, shining clear, 
And born in heav’n above, 
Dropped from the river by the Throne 
By angel-hand in love. 











| 
| 


And glad and gay as prattling brook 
Was its playmate then, the child ; 

They laughed and sang in unison, 
Each of them undefiled. 

sk * * * 

Sad-eyed, sad-voiced, with hopeless step 
She came from the weary throng ; 

Defiled, impure, the widen’d stream, 
And hush’d its erstwhile song. 


Alas, the child of long ago! 
The angels wept in heaven, 
Then hover’d o’er her wistfully 
To breathe of sins forgiv’n. 
































| known. Part of it is now called British 


| on the west by the Great Fish River and the 
| new colony called Albany, on the east or} 
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But, sure, the penitent shall come 
To peace and rest at last ; 

A thrilling sweep of golden strings 
Shall tell all struggles past. 


Alas, the rippling crystal stream ! 
The angels wept to see 

How the.pure gift that came from heav’n 
Defiled on earth could be. 


Washed in that boundless cleansing sea, 
The stream, made pure once more, 
In robes of fleecy cloudiness 
Upwards to heaven shall soar. 
H. J. ORMEROD. 


The woman turned away in grief— | 
Nor rest, nor comfort here ; 
Slowly the river moved along, 


Purer for her sad tear. | 
oe * * © ' 








SINCE 1800—IN KAFIRLAND. 
By THE Rev. THORNLEY SMITH. 


(He rianery is-no less adapted to| Afewcenturies ago this territory was, in all | 

the wild and barbarous nations of the| probability, occupied by tribes of the Hot- 
earth than it is to the most civilised and re- | tentot race, all which tribes spoke a language 
fined. Since the revival of missions within | remarkable for its clicks. Inter-tribal wars 
the present century, its victories have been | in the interior of the continent drove down 
as great among some of the tribes of Africa | to the south another race of people, whose 
and of the South-Sea Islands, as among the | language is very different. They were called 
populations of India and other parts of the | Kafirs—the word meaning éujfidels or un-| 
East ; and’ the difference between the two | de/ievers—a name given to them, as some | 
classes of people is‘as remarkable as can be | think, by the Arabs, because they did not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


well conceived. 

In this paper we shall give a very general | 
view of missions in Kafirland, or Kafraria, a | 
territory in South Africa now very generally 


Kafraria, but fifty years ago it was bounded 


south-east by the Umzimkulu and the Natal 
territory; on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
and the north by the Kwahlamba and Ama- 
toli range» of mountains, a branch of the 
former being called by the Dutch the Storm- 
bergen, in which lie.the sources.of the Great 
Kie River. The length of this country is 
about two hundred and fifty miles, and its 
average breadth one hundred and twenty 
miles. It is in many respects a fine tract of | 
country, possessing extensive plains admir- | 
ably adapted for the rearing of cattle, and 
some splendid ranges of hills, some of the 
scenery of which is very grand. Its rivers 
are somewhat numerous, but are often nearly 
dry, and none of them are navigable, except 
for very small boats. Charming glens and 
kloofs abound in their neighbourhood, in | 
which there are quantities of game. Ele- 
phants and lions used to be common, but 
have almost disappeared before the advance 
of civilisation. The soil, in many parts of 
the land, is productive of maize, millet, and 
oats; but wheat does not grow near the 
coast, and has only been cultivated inland 
to a small extent. 








| concord, 
| W. Appleyard, in his excellent Kafir gram- | 


| believe in the Koran. They were a wild, | 


barbarous, and cruel race, and they drove 
out the former occupants of the country and | 
dwelt there. 

They were divided into clans, each clan 
having its own chief, whose title was here- | 
ditary, and whose power was almost abso- | 
lute. These clans were called the Amaxosa, 


‘the Amagacaleka, the Amatembu, and the | 
They all || 
spoke one language, with some dialectic | 


Amampondo, with some others. 


differences, but, when missionaries first went | 
amongst them, it was unwritten, and its con- | 
struction was peculiar and difficult to under- 
stand. It was not, however, a mere jargon, 
but had its fixed rules and its grammatical | 
principles ; and one of the triumphs won by 

Christian teachers was that of reducing it to | 
a written form, and translating into it the | 


| Word of God. The secret of its construction 


was discovered by the Rev. W. B. Boyce, 
who found a certain law running through it, | 
to which he gave the name of the euphonic 
“This euphony,” says the Rev. J. 


mar, “is consequent upon the repetition of 
the same letter or letters in the beginning of | 
two or more words in the same sentence.” | 
By this means a uniform system of ad/itera- | 
tion is sustained throughout the grammatical | 


formations of the language, rendering it one | 


of the most curious and ingenious ever | 
known. The following is an example in 
which z is fhe euphonic letter :— 
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‘* Zonka izinto, ezilungeleyo zivela ku Tixo.” 
** All good things proceed from God.” 

In this language there is now an extensive 
literature. The Old and New Testament 
have been printed in it at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and many 
other books have been printed at the native 
presses in the country, and circulated far and 
wide. Thousands of the present generation 
can read; and to possess hymn books and 
copies of the Word of God of their own, is 
the ambition of many a family in the land. 

Ethnologically the Kafirs are allied to the 
Negro race; but though the colour of their 
skin is very dark, they are not black, and in 
many respects they are physically superior to 
the negro proper. Religion they had none, 
for they had scarcely any conception of a 
great first cause, yet they believed that the 
spirits of their ancestors lived after death, and 
had influence over the weather, the crops, 
and the issues of war. In witchcraft they 
were firm believers ; and their witch-doctors 
were also rain-makers and possessed great 


i power in the country, so that generally 


they were very rich in cattle. Their incan- 
tations were followed by acts of great cruelty, 
and often persons accused of witchcraft were 
tortured or burnt to death over a slow fire. 
Now, in many parts of the country, such 
things are unknown, for before the progress of 
Christianity they have been swept away like 
a dense cloud of the night before the rising 
of the sun. 

The first missionary who entered this 


| country was Dr. Van-der-Kemp, who, with 


Messrs. Kicherer, Edwards, and Edmunds, 


| had been sent to South Africa by the London 


Missionary Society, with a view to the com- 
mencement of missionary operations. They 


| reached the country in December, 1798, and 


in July, 1799, Van-der-Kemp and Edmunds 
entered Kafirland. It was a bold and 
perilous undertaking, and many of their 


|| friends thought that they were rushing into 
_ the arms of death, for the Kafirs were then 
| but little known, and even to visit them was 





| mistaken. 


thought to be as dangerous as to meet the 
lion in his lair. But the Doctor went, and 
thinking that he would thereby commend the 
messages he had to proclaim, he appeared 
among the people without shoes, stockings, 
or hat ; but in this, doubtless, he was greatly 
He presented himself before 
Gaika, then the paramount chief of the 
tribes, and ‘‘a young man of an elegant form 
and a graceful and manly deportment.” 
Having found an interpreter, he told the 
chief his errand, who said, “ Did this plan 





spring out of your own heart?” After a 
fortnight’s delay permission was given to the 
missionaries to take up their abode in the 
country, and thus the first ray of Christian 
truth dawned upon the benighted land. 

But Van-der-Kemp was not successful in 
establishing a mission. The country was in 
a very unsettled state, and feuds and jealousies 
existed between the colonists and the native 
tribes, so that he was compelled to abandon 
his enterprise, and commenced another mis- 
sion amongst the Hottentots. He sowed 
seed, however, which was not permitted to 
perish, and in the year 1816 the mission was 
resumed by the Rev. J. Read and J. Williams, 
who were received by many of the inhabit- 
ants with the greatest cordiality, as the sons 
and successors of Jankanna (Van-der-Kemp), 
the fragrance of whose name was still known 
among them. But Williams died. I visited 
his grave, near Fort Beaufort, in the year 
1841, but a heap of stones was all that 
marked the spot. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. J. Brownlow, and from time to time 
others have followed ; and the London Mis- 
sionary Society have had many zealous and 
successful labourers among the Gaika clans. 
In the year 1821 the Glasgow Missionary 
Society sent agents into the field, and they 
too have scattered much precious seed, and 
gathered at least the first fruits of a harvest. 

But the operations of these two societies 
were confined to the Gaika clans, and mean- 
while the other tribes of the country were 
wrapped in the deepest gloom of heathenism. 
In the year 1823 the Rev. William Shaw, of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, entered 
Kafraria, accompanied by his noble-minded 
wife. They were welcomed by great numbers 
of the inhabitants, “‘ as though they had been 
making a triumphal entry.” The country 
they visited was occupied by the chiefs 
Pato, Congo, and Kama, and a spot was 
selected for a mission village in a beautiful 
locality, and in the midst of a population of 
a thousand people. It was named Wesley- 
ville, and was the first of a considerable 
number of similar villages which have since 
been erected in various parts of the land. 
One of the earliest results of this enterprise 
was the conversion of the chief Kama and 
his wife, who became most decided and 
exemplary Christians, brought up their family 
in the fear of God, and sustained a large 
amount of persecution from time to time for 
their noble testimony to the truth. Kama 
finished his course at the age of seventy- 
seven, and over his grave at Annshaw isa 
tombstone erected by his son, with this in- 
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scription in English and in Kafir—“ William 
Kama, chief of the Amagqunukwebi, born 
1798, died October 25th, 1875. A noble 
man, a just governor, and a faithful Chris- 
tian.”. His tribe are now erecting a chapel, 
which is to be designated the Kama Memo- 
rial Chapel, and is to cost nearly £3,000. 
The foundation stone of this edifice was laid 
at Annshaw, in British Kafraria, on the third 
of July, 1877, in the presence of a large 
assembly, composed both of Europeans and 
natives, when an old Kafir hymn was sung 
to a Kafir tune, the effect of which, says one 
who was present, “was really grand.” Half 
the sum required has already been raised, 
and in the course of a few months the most 
imposing sanctuary ever built in Kafirland 
will be reared, and doubtless filled with 
Christian worshippers and inquirers after 
Christian truth. “Them that honour me I 
will honour.” 

Many were the vicissitudes through which 
these missions passed. They were cradled 
in the midst of wars and conflicts, for whilst 
a few of every tribe and in every locality em- 
braced the gospel, the majority of the people 
for a long time rejected it; and more than 
once the sword went through the land, as if 
to chastise them for their rejection of the 
truth. In 1835 a desolating war broke out 
between the savage tribes just beyond the 
colonial border, and the Albany settlers, 
which was at length put down by Sir Benja- 
min D’Urban ; in 1846, another took place 
still more lamentable in its effects, arising, 
like the former one, from the propensity of 
the Kafirs to steal the cattle of the colonists ; 
and in 1852 a third broke out which, though 
caiamitous for the British troops who were 
engaged in it, destroyed for awhile the power 
of the native tribes. In these conflicts 
mission property was frequently destroyed, 
missionaries and their families were com- 
pelled to leave their stations and to take 
refuge where they could, and thus the pro- 
gress of the work was frequently retarded, 
for the flocks were scattered and could only 
be regathered at considerable pains. We 
are not writing a history of these missions, 
but to form a conception of their success it 
is necessary to take these facts into account, 
for the work has been like the storming of a 
fortress from which the besiegers have been 
repeatedly driven, but only to return to the 
assault with greater earnestness and zeal. 

Again and again the work was resumed. 
Congregations met ofttimes under the blue 
canopy of heaven, temporary chapels and 





seded in time by more substantial ones ; 
hundreds of children were gathered into day 
and sabbath schools, where they were taught 
to read the Word of God and to sing in hymns, 
written in their own language, the praises 
of the Creator and Redeemer of the world. 
The Government aided the work of educa- 
tion by annual grants; and an institution 
was established at Heald Town, within the 
colonial boundary, for the instruction and 
training of native teachers. Here numbers 
of young men have received a good educa- 
tion, and this establishment is now in vigo- 
rous operation, under the direction of an 
able teacher. The students are taught 
the English language as well as their own, 
and some of them have made considerable 
progress in all the branches of a liberal 
education. Some years ago the Duke of 
Edinburgh, then Prince Alfred, visited this 
institution, and on his arrival was met by a 
large number of the students and other 
persons. An address was presented to him, 
written by one of the native teachers in Kafir 
andin English. Heattended a service in the 
chapel, and expressed himself as highly 
gratified with what he saw and heard. “If 
Africa is to be won for Christ, it must be 
mainly by a native agency,” and such an 
agency is now rising up, so that there are, 
in connection with these missions, a consi- 
derable number of young men employed as 
catechists, and several who have been or- 
dained as native assistant-missionaries. Some 
of these latter are admirable preachers, and 
their ministry has been attended with much 
spiritual power. Their native eloquence, 
baptized with the spirit from on high, has 
been the means of the awakening and con- 
version of hundreds of their fellow-men. 

Perhaps a description of one of the mis- 
sion stations in Kafirland, as I witnessed it 
in the year 1843, will enable the reader to 
form something like a correct idea of what 
missions have done for that country. For 
this is but one of a long line of such stations, 
extending from the Great Fish River to the 
borders of Natal, and many more are rising 
up from time to time in different parts of the 
land. 

Morley, for such is the name of the 
village in question, was situated at a short 
distance from the Umtata river. The village 
consisted of a good substantial chapel, 
capable of seating four hundred people ; 
of the residences of the missionary and his 
assistant, with little gardens in front; and 
of a number of native cottages, several of 


other buildings were erected, to be super-! them built in a somewhat superior style. 
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The scenery around was very beautiful, and 
at the period of our visit the weather was 
magnificent. The Sabbath dawns, and at 
an early hour numbers of persons may be 
seen wending their way, in companies, from 
different localities within a few miles round. 
But the men have no spears or shields to- 
day, for they have learnt that it is God’s 
day, and they are coming, not to hunt or to 
fight, but to worship the Creator and Lord of 
all. Presently the chapel is filled to over- 
flowing, and the voice of song is heard from 
men, women, and children, to whom but a 
few years ago the Sabbath was unknown, and 
whose lips had never uttered the name of 
the Lord Jesus. A second congregation is 
formed in the open air, and a missionary, 
standing ona waggon-box, conducts a service 
similar to the one going on in the chapel. 
How beautiful is the scene! and the atten- 
tion paid by these half-civilised people to 
the message sent them is marked and solemn. 
They retire, many of them to return to the 
school in the afternoon, where they are seen 
sitting around native teachers, and drinking 
in the lessons of God’s Word with eagerness 
and joy. 

The missionary resident on this station at 
that time was the Rev. Samuel Palmer, whose 
influence with the heathen chief Fa-ku was 
most remarkable. That chief was residing 
on the other side of the Umtata when, on 
one occasion, a tribe on this side had stolen 
some of the cattle of his people, and he was 
resolved to make reprisals. He mustered 
his army of a thousand men, but he could 
not proceed far ere he must pass the mission 
station, and he feared that the missionary 
and his people would be greatly alarmed. 
It was a moonlight night, and beyond the 
river he called for a halt. He then sent 
messengers over it to the station, who arrived 
after the people had retired to rest. “Palmer,” 
was the message, “ my army is about to pass 
the station, to attack their enemies; but do 
not be alarmed. We shall not injure you nor 
any one at Morley, nor shail any one take 
aught that you possess.” The messenger 
returned, and then the army moved on, 
passed the mission premises in perfect order, 
and went on their way to execute their 
errand. Such an occurrence could never 
have taken place but for the respect in 
which the missionary was held, and for the 
influence which Christianity was exerting on 
the tribe. 

At this station, one Christmas-day, the 
children of the schools—numbering two or 





three hundred—were regaled in the open air | 


| (it being summer there, not winter, as with 


us) with a real Christmas dinner. They 
were full of gladness, and were singing one 
of their native hymns, when some Dutchmen 
rode up in pursuit of strayed or stolen 
horses. , The Dutch of South Africa had, at 
that time, a strong prejudice against mis- 
sions to the native tribes; but so charmed 
were these men with what they saw and 
heard that they said, ‘“‘ We will become sub- 
scribers to your funds, and will induce our 
friends to subscribe also.” With such facts 
I could fill pages, referring to this one station 
only ; and the same work of instruction and 
conversion is going on to-day in many other 
parts of this once barbarous country. 

When recently the Rev. G. T. Perks visited 
these missions as one of the General Secre- 
taries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, he 
was surprised at the work which he every- 
where witnessed. He was welcomed by 
hundreds of Christian Kafirs; he heard thou- 
sands of children sing the songs of Zion; he 
baptized numbers of catechumens; and he 
opened, and dedicated to the worship of 
God, several chapels which had been erected 
just before his arrival in the country. On 
his return home he presented a report, full 
of the most thrilling facts illustrative of the 
triumphs of the gospel in this and other 
parts of South Africa; but the journeys he 
undertook, especially in ox-waggons, over 
rugged mountains and burning plains, were 
too much for his strength, and though his 
friends hoped that he would recover from 
the effects of his tour, I believe he never 
did. It hastened his end, and he died on 
the 28th of May, 1877, beloved by all who 
knew him, and lamented by many of the 
Churches of the land. 

But in the territory over which we have 
glanced, the Wesleyans are not the only 
missionaries who have been at work. There 
are agents of the London, Glasgow, and 
Berlin Missionary Societies in the field ; and 
without trespassing on one another’s grounds, 
they have all found ample room in which to 
work, and have all won triumphs of which 
they might well be proud. They are not 
proud of them, however, in any spirit of 
boasting, for they know that if any good is 
done upon the earth, it is the Lord alone 
that doeth it ; and whilst they see with joy 
the banner of the cross waving over exten- 
sive territories in which, a century ago or 
less, Satan reigned in undisturbed possession, 
they give the glory to their common Lord, 
anticipating greater victories, and resolving 
to claim Africa for Christ. 
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According to the most recent statistics, 
there are now in this territory upwards of 
five thousand native Christians ; more than 
seven thousand children and young people 
in the schools ; and, on a moderate estimate, 
twenty thousand, persons in constant attend- 
ance on the public means of grace. Thirty 
missionaries, among whom are several natives, 
fully ordained to the work, are publishing 
the tidings of salvation, and a Christian lite- 
rature has been formed, which the rising 
generation especially can appreciate. And 
how many souls have been gathered into the 
fold above it is impossible to tell, but we 
have seen Christian Kafirs at the point of 
death, and have heard their testimony to 
the power of Divine grace. 

But some, perhaps, will ask, how is the 
present war of 1878 to be accounted for if 
missions in Kafirland have been so success- 
ful? The answer is that the chiefs who em- 
barked in it never accepted the gospel, that 
many of their peopie have not come under 
its influence, and that it arose, in the first 
instance, from their hostility to the Fingoes, 
a people who have long been our allies, and 
among whom the missionaries have gained 
many converts. It has been ascertained 
that few Christian natives have taken up arms 
against the British Government, and that the 
native Christians have stood their ground 
nobly in this very sad and painful conflict. 


The Kafir tribes are fond of war, and 
have been for generations past. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the spirit should 
rise up afresh from time to time, and that 
young Kafirland should aspire to tread in 
their fathers’ steps and wish to do what their 
fathers could not—conquer the white people 
and get possession of their property. Chris- 
tianity has not succeeded as yet in prevent- 
ing Kafir wars, neither has it succeeded as 
yet in preventing wars elsewhere; but the 
time will come when in every land the 
banner of peace will wave triumphantly ; and 
meanwhile it is for Christian missionaries to 
pursue their hallowed work, undaunted by 
the discouragements with which they meet. 
The work has been retarded in some part of 
this field in consequence of the war, but the 
conflict is nearly at an end, and the result 
will be that British authority will become 
more firmly established in the land, and 
that the conquests of the gospel will no 
doubt be multiplied. 

We need no stronger proofs of the truth and 
power of Christianity than the fact that it has 
subdued such hearts, conquered such wills, 
and changed such spirits as those with which 
it has had to deal. Hence we can say, with 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, “ We are not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” 








ROGER 
By HENRY 


gs these latter days there has been de- 
veloped a peculiar form of conceit, which 
attaches itself not to individuals nor to com- 
munities or nations, but to a century. To 
the nineteenth century there has been granted 
almost by common consent a patent of 
nobility, the pride of which belongs to all 
who have the merit of coming into the world 
at this particular time. So far has this been 
carried that, as with the titles, “duke” or 
foremost man, “count” or companion, 
“knight” or serving-man, the humble prose 
of the original significance is forgotten, and 
a mere ordinal numeral swells into a pom- 
pous claim to unreasoning homage. Thus we 
have heard of an orator who, in a critical 
mood bewailing certain abuses, exclaimed 
with bitter irony, “and these things are done 
in the so-called nineteenth century!” Just so 
we might speak of a “ so-called nobleman ” 
who had disgraced his rank. Now when the 
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arrogance of mere chronological position goes 
to such lengths, it is well for us to be re- 
minded that there are some transcendent 
virtues which found a more congenial clime 
in less favoured days ; and the lesson is all 
the more salutary when accompanied by the 
discovery that almost all the achievements of 
our boasted knowledge and power were an- 
ticipated in the despised dark ages. 

This is the lesson taught by the story of 
| Roger Bacon. His life of about seventy 
years is, as regards almost all details, clouded 
over now by the forgetfulness that buries 
almost every departed soul too great to be 
| commensurable with contemporary thought. 
But we know enough to be sure that it was 
a long, slow tragedy, a heroic resolve im- 
possible of achievement, a patient waiting for 
a hope that never came. And both resolve 
| and hope were maintained with a meek and 
unostentatious courage such as comes only 
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from forgetfulness of self in a divine purpose. 
In these times a youth of Roger Bacon’s 
genius—if for a moment we may imagine such 
a miracle repeated—would almost certainly 
look. round him for the best market. And if 
he had the advantages of social position that 
were not wanting in Bacon’s case, there would 
probably be a keen competition for the 
honour of introducing him to life. Exhibi- 
tions, honours, wranglerships, fellowships, 
would invite his acceptance. And friends in 
high position, proud to be consulted, would 
carefully weigh the openings and the advan- 
tages promised by the church, the bar, the 
laboratory, or the professor’s chair. All this 
is very pleasant to modern genius. But it 
may be doubted how far it is conducive to 
the disinterested devotion without which 
genius lacks the inspiration of character. 
Very different was the outset of Roger 
Bacon’s career. He was born about the year 
1214, in Somersetshire ; the precise spot un- 
known. His family had a good social posi- 
tion ; and one of them, probably his uncle, 
ranked high in the world of intellect. This 
was Robert Bacon, commonly called Big- 
head (Grosse-téte) ; a name that is sugges- 
tive. Where the boy received his elemen- 
tary education we do not know. But he 
entered Merton College, Oxford, at an early 


age, most probably under the patronage of | 
his relative, who held a high position in the | 


university. Of prizes won, of honours at- 
tained we hear nothing. If there were any 
class lists in those days there were no news- 
papers to publish them, and no public to ap- 
preciate them. But silence is very eloquent if 
there be only some bright scintillations of fact 
to give ita meaning. And knowing what the 
man was, from the mighty works left behind 
him, we find it most pathetic to think that long 
years after these boyish studies, when he was 
approaching forty years of age, he was still 
casting about for some recognised position. 
Meantime he had spent some years at the 
Paris University, but whether as a simple 
student or as a professor, is unknown. He 
is said to have attained great popularity 
among the students of the time by the acute- 
ness of his observations and the boldness of 
his ideas. But neither his acuteness nor his 
boldness was of the type required for the 
only lucrative callings of the time, the Church 
and the army. The acuteness desired by the 
Church of that day was a quality available for 
ecclesiastical intrigues and metaphysical logo- 


| was shown in brutal violence. But Bacon’s 
| was shown in unmasking false authorities. 
| And so it came to pass that at an age nearer 
| forty than thirty he had no permanent calling, 
| and no recognised place in the world. But 
| this defect arose from no impracticability, 
nor from any want of fixity of purpose. It 
resulted simply from the novelty of aims in- 
comprehensible to his time. The long years 
of waiting were not wasted. He was an 
earnest student all the while. He read not 
only the narrow library of established autho- 
rities, but all accessible books, whether from 
Greek, Hebrew, or Arabic sources. For such 
an extensive range of study he had peculiar 
advantages, if at least we are right, as seems 
probable, in identifying Robert Grosse-téte 
with Robert Bacon. This Robert was a 
great collector of books, and was among the 
first of Western scholars to appreciate the 
treasures of learning yet locked up in Greek 
and Saracen libraries. The new world to 
which Roger was thus introduced showed a 
diversity of opinion and independence of 
| judgment very different from the stereotyped 
uniformity that had for centuries paralyzed 
both science and literature in the West ; and 
it was perhaps the very discord of the an- 
cients which drove him to insist upon the 
pre-eminent importance of experience and of 
fact. In the assertion of this principle he 
anticipated by three centuries his great 
namesake Lord Bacon; and certainly he 
made a much better use of it himself. His 
powers of observation and experiment were 
greatly enlarged by his mathematical attain- 
ments. Indeed he was, if not the very first, 
at least the first known to fame, who appre- 
ciated the essential importance of mathe- 
matical methods to physical research. 

Such was the man who at nearly forty 
years of age was yet neither soldier nor 
priest, lawyer nor courtier, without any stand- 
ing in the world, or so far as we know, any 
official position in the university. But he 
had already set his heart, not so much on an 
| ambition as an aspiration, compared with 
which the highest worldly hopes were poor. 
He wanted to see knowledge emancipated 
from false authorities, and the progress of 
discovery freed from the blockade of preju- 
dice. When we say this was an aspiration 
rather than an ambition, we mean his devo- 
tion to this purpose was so intense that he 
does not seem to have considered what he 
himself was to gain by it. That he antici- 





machies. But Bacon’s was principally shown | pated the actual result—suspicion, misrepre- 


in his quick perception of the bearing of 
natural facts. The boldness most needed 


sentation, persecution, life-long suffering, and 


| posthumous shame—we do not suppose. 
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He calculated neither what he should gain 
nor what he should lose. He thought only 
of the glory of God’s works, of men’s petty 
misconceptions, and of the larger life that 
would be given to mankind if those works 
were better understood. One proof that his 
life was animated by aspiration rather than 
ambition is the humility with which his own 
achievements were subordinated to those of 
others, It is a remarkable thing that in his 
writings he makes little or no reference to 
contemporary names that became famous. 
The men that kindle his enthusiasm are 
almost entirely unknown except through his 
mention of them. But on that very account 
his references to them are all the more touch- 
ing. For instance, there was a certain 
“* Master Peter,” probably identified with the 
author of an obscure treatise on the magnet, 
of whom he speaks in terms that. make us 
wish we knew more about the man. “He 
is,” says Bacon, “the only man capable of 
hastening on the advance of knowledge. He 
hides himself in his retiremént. He will have 
neither pupils nor admirers. But he is the 
one man of this age who has realised how 
essential it is to study nature by experience 
and observation. His mechanical inventions, 
his discoveries in physics, in chemistry, in 
metallurgy, have put him in possession of 
several wonderful secrets. On the day when 
he pleases to divulge them he will be over- 
whelmed with honours and wealth.” These 
are remarkable words in more respects than 
one, and especially so for the innocent igno- 
rance of the world they show in a man who 
at the time of writing must have been past 
middle life. Alas! he found that it is not so 
easy to make the world understand great 
discoveries ; and from a worldly point of view 
“‘Master Peter” was probably a wiser man. 
But after all, what strikes us most in the pas- 
sage is its humility, and the grand uncon- 
sciousness of genius. His heart was set on the 
emancipation of knowledge. But he was only 
a lowly helper of others greater than himself. 

And how was even this humble mission to 
be discharged? There was no public opinion 
to appeal to,—at least as we understand the 
phrase in these times. Official position, or 
the protection of great persons, or the power 
of corporations—such were the conditions, 
one or other of which must be secured, in 
order to give an individual voice any chance 
of being heard. Now Bacon had not taken 
the right course to secure any official posi- 
tion. Offices did not seek out any unworldly 


students then; and they very rarely do so 
now. 


Kings, popes, and bishops, though 








occasionally disposed to amuse their moments 
of leisure with the patronage of learning, had 
little time for such relaxation in the rough- 
and-tumble life of that age. There remained 
only the shadow of a great corporation. It 
is difficult to understand why Roger delayed 
so long his choice of this; and still more 
difficult to conceive why, after so long a 
delay, he made so bad a choice, and thereby 
destroyed every chance of happiness or 
peace in pursuit of his vocation. As to the 
first point, it is possible that the friends of 
his early days—notably Robert Bacon and 
Edmond Rich, who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury—were a sufficient protection, 


until, as is the habit of friends, they dropped | 


away by death or change of circumstance. 
But why, when he found it necessary to enter 
a religious order, he should have made 
choice of the Franciscans, is a question far 
more difficult to answer. The Benedictines 
are justly celebrated for their services to 
literature. The Dominicans were not averse 
to study; but the Franciscans imposed a 
severe rule, according to which poverty, 
formal prayer, fasting, and manual labour, 
comprehended the whole duty of man. It is 
not impossible that their professions of 
purity attracted Bacon’s unworldly mind; 
but he found that their ideas on this subject 
were very different from that of the apostle, 
who said, “‘ To the pure all things are pure.” 
The purity they professed sprang not from 


self-forgetful faith, but from the arbitrary ex- | 





clusiveness of spiritual pride, and it was, | 


therefore, a natural ally of injustice, intole- 
rance, and bigotry. 


For a short time Bacon pursued his studies | 


in peace. He was even allowed to occupy a 
tower detached from the monastery at Oxford, 
and convenient for the purposes of an obser- 
vatory. He communicated his enthusiasm to 
a few of the younger brethren, and employed 
them in preparing tables that were needed 
for his calculations. But, as was natural in 
a society of narrow minds, this association 
excited jealousy ; and complaints of Bacon’s 
frivolous pursuits were made to the superiors 
of the order. The general of the Franciscans 
was at that time Giovanni Fidanza, better 
known as Saint Buonaventura, a man whose 
mystic piety commands respect. But at a 
distance, and incapacitated as he was both 
by nature and habit for understanding 
Bacon’s object, he could hardly be expected 
to detect the malice of the misrepresentation 
made to him. Accordingly he passed upon 
the poor student a sentence of banishment 
and imprisonment. He ordered his removal 
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to a monastery in Paris, where the conditions 
of his confinement were such that the loss of 
sympathizing friends could not be compen- 
sated by access to the university, where he 
was already known. He felt very bitterly 
the deprivation of all the instruments and 
materials for research that he had gathered 
around him in his Oxford retreat, and even 
worse was the parting from pupils whom he 
had inspired. One of these, Thomas Bungey, 
had made such progress in mathematics as to 
be of great service to him. But the closer 
the friendship, the more anxious was mis- 
guided authority to sever it. ‘He must live 
shut out from the world,” said the fatal order 
of the general, “separated from all his friends, 
imprisoned in a cloister. He has a brother 
who, like himself, is a man of science; he 
has disciples who wait upon his instructions ; 
he can do them no good. For him, his lot 
must be confinement on bread and water and 
the confiscation of any manuscript that he 
may try to smuggle away.” Hardly a more 
dismal fate can be imagined for an enthusiast 
with the aspirations of Roger Bacon. But, hap- 
pily, it was not very long before a sudden ray 
of startling hope brightened the deadly gloom. 

Amongst the ambitious ecclesiastics of the 
time was one Guido Fulcodi, whose life up 
to middle age had been divided between the 
intrigues of courts and the adventures of war. 
His highest secular advancement was the 
post of secretary to Louis IX. of France. 
He seems, however, to have envied the 
more brilliant rewards offered to ambition 
by an ecclesiastical career; and when the 
death of his wife removed the only obstacle 
to his entering the Church, he took orders. 
Being a man of promising abilities, as well as 
backed by enormous influence, he was rapidly 
promoted, and soon became a person of 
European consideration. He seems to have 
been a man of liberal views and to have 
already been attracted by the solemn dawn 
of a grander light appearing on the horizon 
of the dark ages. While Bacon was still 
surveying the heavens from his tower in 
Oxford, this powerful ecclesiastic heard 
strange stories of his mysterious skill, and he 
desired to make his acquaintance. It was 
impossible, however, that the two men should 
be brought into personal contact, and the 
only result was a correspondence, in which 
Fulcodi expressed a wish that Bacon should 
embody the substance of his observations 
and discoveries in a book. But before 
this could be done the poor monk was a 
close prisoner in Paris, deprived not only of 
instruments of observation, but even of the 

VII. n.s. 


means of writing. To do Fulcodi justice, 
he did not forget his poor correspondent. 
He wrote to him some words of consolation 
and encouragement—which, however, were 
never delivered ; and Bacon, in the bitterness 
of his heart, felt as though he were forsaken 
both by God and man. What, then, must 
have been the revulsion of hope within him 
when the news was first whispered at the door 
of his cell that Guido Fulcodi had become 
the Pope Clement IV.! True, it appeared as 
though his exalted friend had ceased to think 
of him ; butthen he might have been prevented 
by many difficulties which would disappear 
before the omnipotence of a Pope. Bacon 
therefore wrote, with what tremblings of heart 
we may easily imagine, a congratulatory 
epistle, in which he ventured to remind the 
Pontiff of their previous correspondence. A 
year passed away without any reply. But in 
those times men were accustomed to sleep 
and rise oftener between the dispatch of a 
letter and the arrival of the answer, than be- 
tween the sowing of the seed and the reap- 
ing of the harvest. In the second year the 
answer came—an answer that surpassed all 
expectations. Heartily recognising their past 
relations, the Pope ordered Bacon, on his 
allegiance, notwithstanding any prohibition 
by lower authority, to write the work that had 
formerly been desired, and to send it to 
Rome. ‘We desire in addition,” said the 
missive, “that you should explain in your 
letters what are your ideas of the remedies 
we ought to apply to an evil” (meaning the 
blockade of knowledge) “in your opinion so 
dangerous,” 

Unfortunately the Pope had forgotten two 
almost essential conditions of Bacon’s obe- 
dience. The one was an official and autho- 
ritative order such as the superiors of the 
convent could not have disobeyed; and the 
other was a supply of money for inevitable 
expenses. In consequence of his neglect on 
the first point, Bacon was subjected to still 
severer restrictions, of which he complained 
in vain, There was in the monastery a young 
friar whose mind had been awakened to sym- 
pathy with his pursuits, and whom he hoped 
to make his messenger to Rome. But such 
was the jealousy of the superiors that the two 
men were obliged to resort to the secrecy of 
conspirators, and held their interviews in 
momentary dread of interruption and punish- 
ment. Again, through want of funds for in- 
struments, books, and assistance, the com- 
mencement of the work was long delayed. At 
last, by almost abject mendicancy, some sixty 





pounds sterling were scraped together. Bacon 
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set himself to work in earnest. His principal 
book, the “ Opus Majus,” consisting of four 
hundred and seventy-seven folio pages, was 
written in less than a year. It.was dispatched 
by the hands of the trusty friend who had 
been prepared for the work, and whose 
mission the superiors dared no longer pro- 
hibit. A supplementary work, the “ Opus 
Minus,” was immediately added, and a third 
manuscript was then commenced. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Pope highly 
appreciated the works of the imprisoned 
monk. But even Ais powers were not un- 
limited, and it was only after a considerable 
length of time that he thought it safe to send 
formal orders for the philosopher’s release. 
We may imagine the joy with which Bacon 
hastened back to his beloved Oxford and his 
tower of observation. But, alas! within a 
year Clement IV. died, and after an interreg- 
num Gregory X. ascended the pontifical 
throne. Once more bigotry was triumphant. 
Bacon became the object of popular sus- 
picion on account of alleged sorceries and 
magic. He was torn away once more from 
his studies, and imprisoned for several years. 
It is uncertain even whether he was at liberty 
at the period of his death.- He was released 
from his second imprisonment by the order 
of a more liberal superior, but what became 
of him afterwards is not recorded, nor yet 
the place of his burial. 


In the seventeenth century the “ Famous 
Historie of Fryer Bacon” was a very popular 
little book, which passed through many 
editions, We sit in the British Museum 
library, and amidst the ten thousand thou- 
sand potential voices of the past ranged 
around us on the shelves, we listen to this 
one alone. And listening to it, we sink back 
amidst the inconsequent fairy tales, the self- 
confident bigotries, the dark superstitions, 
that course with fitful light and shadow over 
an heroic age. We fancy ourselves by the 
fireside of some lonely farm, where in the 
winter evening the one scholar of the circle 
stumbles as best he can through the amusing 
story of “Fryer Bacon.” We hear how, for 
the entertainment of the king, “the Fryer” 
waved his hand, and there appeared tables 
covered with the most costly luxuries ; how 
at his beck mysterious music ravished all 
ears ; how, at another sign, perfumes, as of 
the Garden of Eden, filled the air. We hear 
how this same wonder-working “ Fryer” 
went to the aid of the King of France in an 
apparently hopeless siege, and by means of 
a mysterious instrument set the city in a 





flame. We hear how he boasted that he 
could make great ships to move across the 
sea without a single sail exposed to the wind 
and needing only one man to steer them ; how 
he declared that “ chariots might be made to 
move with an unspeakable force, without any 
living creature to stir them.” And we smile 
to think how the roguish monk deceived the 
simple ones of old by his pretended magic, 
unless indeed he really bewitched them by 
the arts of the devil. Such was the Roger 
Bacon of popular fancy, such indeed the 
only Roger Bacon known to the world for 
nearly five hundred years after his un- 
honoured death. 

But what is this other great volume beside 
us, speaking in a deeper tone and from a 
farther past? It is the soul-utterance of the 
man himself, and by it he, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Listen tohim. “There are four 
chief hindrances,” he says, “in the way of 
the comprehension of truth ; hindrances which 
hamper even every wise man, and scarcely 
allow any one to attain a true title to wis- 
dom, namely: the standard of a weak and 
unworthy authority ; the persistency of cus- 
tom; the untrained senses of the common 
herd ; and the disguising of our proper igno- 
rance by the display of a pretentious know- 
ledge.” And this last cause, he says, is the 
worst of all. “ For there is no man so skilled 
in the nature of things, that he could under- 
take to speak with confidence concerning all 
the truths that are involved in the consti- 
tution and the powers of a single fly. He 
could not tell what are the true causes of its 
colours, nor why it has so many legs, no 
more and no less; nor could he give any 
theory of its various parts.” Let this grand 
humility, this far-seeing prophetic insight 
into the approaching kingdom of truth, be 
contrasted with the buffoonery of the stories 
that for half a millennium were the only recol- 
lections retained by the world of one of its 
supremely greatest men. And if the reflec- 
tions suggested have a tinge of bitterness, 
that bitterness is lost in the confirmation of 
our faith that no great soul does ever really 
strive or suffer in vain. It is said that on his 
death-bed Bacon exclaimed, in the anguish of 
his apparently lost labours, “‘I do repent me 
of having taken so much trouble for the pro- 
gress of knowledge and of mankind.” Let 
us not judge harshly these words of frail 
mortality. From the depth of a still diviner 
tragedy there issued once the cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Yet 
this cry was the prelude to the resurrection. 
And so is it for ever. 
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THE SEED OF A SONG. 


HE seed of a song was cast 
On the listening hearts around, 

And the sweetly winning sound 
In a few short minutes passed. 
But a song of perfect praise, 

And a song of perfect love, 
Was the harvest after many days, 
Beneath the everlasting rays 

Of the summer-time above. 


The seed of a single word 
Fell among the furrows deep, 
In their silent wintry sleep, 


And the sower never an echo heard. 


But the “ Come!” was not in vain, 








For that germ of life and love, 
And the blessed Spirit’s quickening rain, 
Made a golden sheaf of precious grain 
For the Harvest Home above. 


Will you not sow that song? 

Will you not drop that word, 
Till the coldest hearts be stirred 
From their slumber deep and long ? 

Then your harvest shall abound, 
With rejoicing full and grand, 
Where the heavenly summer-songs resound, 
And the fruits of faithful work are found, 

In the glorious Holy Land. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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##Broruer : a 


—— a 


“~ BROTHER: 


IOUS OTHER: any one closely united.—Dr. J 
— -man.—Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart . 






OHNSON. 


thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; I the Lord so com- 


mand.” —The Bible. 


PART I.—HIS PARENTAGE AND TRUE 
DESCENT. 


“Who bids for the little children— 
Body and soul and brain ? 
Who bids for the little children— 
Young and without a stain? 
‘ Will no one bid,’ said England, 
‘For their souls so pure and white, 
And fit for all good or evil 
he world on their page may write ?’” 
Cuartes Mackay.—The Souls of the Children. 


CHAPTER I. 


“| = sun itself seemed to be keeping 
holiday on the morning on which my 
brother opened his eyes on the world. The 
day was a June day, one of those days when 
the people who are fortunate enough to live 
in the country feel quite too lazy to work— 
when a delicious languor, a rich hazy beauty 
pervades the grass, trees, flowers, as well as 
the more distant landscape. The sort of day 
when those who reside in Eaton Square, or 
any other part of Belgravia, sit peacefully 
and enjoy the scent of the freshly arranged 
window gardens, and look forward with in- 
terest to a drive in the Park by-and-by. 

Yes, the sun was keeping holiday, and 
pouring down right genially and right lovingly 
his happy rays on the earth. 

Impartial, as betokens all true sovereignty, 
was this king of day; no idea had he of fa- 
vouring the rich more than the poor. Had 
this not been his invariable and unexcep- 
tionable rule, it is highly probable that Mrs. 
Timbs, of Blind Alley, Spitalfields, London, 
would have been left, if not in darkness, yet 
in considerable fog and obscurity. 

Mrs. Timbs had given birth an hour ago 
to her sixth son and tenth child, and she 
herself was just preparing to take holiday, 
the first holiday she had had for years. Sup- 
posing a choice to have been given her, she 
might have preferred to slave on a little 
longer ; but it was not to be: she was about 
to stop working from morning to night, and 
almost from night to morning again ; she was 
about to stop feeling hungry and cold; she 
was going away to a better place than she 
had ever known before; in short, Mrs. 
Timbs was going to die. 

The sun, impartial and kind, struggled 
through the dusty window, and lay in two 
golden bars on the pillow. One of these 








grand bars of light took the new-born baby’s 


red face into its embrace and glorified it; | 


the other warmed the dying mother’s cheek. 

Patty and Molly, the two elder girls, aged 
respectively thirteen and fourteen, stood by 
the side of the bed ; the sun’s rays did not 
touch them ; they stood in shadow, fit em- 
blem of the long and dusty bit of road they 
had to tread before ¢hey could look for rest 
and a holiday, poor things ! 

Seven other children played happily in the 
court below. The father was at work, and 
would not be back before evening. 

When the neighbour, who with officious- 
ness but much kindness had been going in 
and out of the room, saw that death was 
really close at hand, she bent over the woman 
and asked her if she would not like to say 
good-bye to the little ’uns h’outside? 

“No,” replied the dying mother feebly ; 
they were ’avin’ a good time, and she would 
not disturb them. 

Then taking hold of the hands of Patty 
and Molly, she begged of them, not with her 
lips, but with her eyes, to take care of the baby. 

She had no words left, poor dumb and 
dying soul! but her imploring eyes were 
eloquent. 

A moment or two later, she went to spend 
her holiday, as God saw fit, with Him. 

The sun, having fulfilled its mission, softly, 
glidingly, but surely, left the room, and the 
ten orphan children and the dead mother 
were alone. The seven who had played 
so unconsciously and merrily in the court 
came in, and began, some of them to 
scramble on the bed, to peer at and touch 
the mother’s cold cheek, others to kick each 
other, and scream and cry on the floor. 
Molly filled the kettle and made up the fire 
in case father should come home to tea, 
and Patty tried to soothe and nurse the new 
baby. 

In these attempts she was unsuccessful, 
for although he had lain very quiet when the 
sun’s rays had seemed to bless his little red 
face, he wailed and wailed now, and refused 
to be comforted. 

The seven intermediate children were 
called Sally, Phil, Dick, Tom, Janey, Bill, 
and Joe. Getting tired at last of quarrelling 
and touching mother’s dead cheek, they clus- 
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tered round Patty, to examine and admire 
the new baby. 

“’Fe’s a queer ’un,” said Dick, aged ten. 
“My h’eyes! look at ’is red ’air—’ee’s a 
carrots, and no mistake.” 

“ No, ’ee ain’t,” said Tom ; “’ee’s a reg’lar 
tip-topper, Z say.” 

Tom’s reason for this burst of admiration 
was in no way caused by his love for the 
baby, but from the desire, fostered by cir- 
cumstances within him, to contradict and 
oppose Dick. 

Presently one child began to pinch the 
new baby’s toes, and another to try and pull 
him out of Patty’s arms. 

Patty, however, the motherly one of the 
family, sat firm. 

“Stop that!” she said, administering a slap 
with right good will and sure aim all round ; 
then, when the storm of sobs and shrieks 
which this proceeding had called forth died 
away— 

“ Wot ’ll we call’im? Timbs is ’is zur- 
name, safe enough, but ’ee must ’ave a 
chrissen name, same as h’all of us.” 

“ Méther used to give us our chrissen 
names,” said little Janey in an awed voice, 
realising for the first time, as she spoke, that 
mother was really gone. 

“Call ’im anythink,” said Phil roughly. 
“Tom ’ll do fine ; no, we ’ave a Tom; and 
Joe—why, that ’ere young ’un’s Joe. My 
h’eyes and stars! there ain’t any name left 
fur the new baby; wot a lark!” 

The children’s imagination was not vivid, 
nor their vocabulary large; and the Joes, 
Toms, Dicks, and Phils being already used 
up, and held strenuously to by their owners, 
there seemed in truth no name left for the 
tenth baby. 

Phil proposed that either Tom or Joe 
should resign theirs in favour of the new- 
comer. Tom and Joe refused to comply, on 
which occasion fresh quarrelling ensued. 

“T have it,” said Molly, clapping her 
hands. “ There’s the bird book.” 

Yes ; they possessed one book, and Molly 
could read. 

It was a book with coloured engravings of 
birds with gay plumage. Robin-redbreast 
graced the frontispiece. Need the children 
go any farther? The new baby was called 
‘Robin. 


CHAPTER II. 





The father of all this family, and the | 
widower of this dead woman, came in about | 
ten o’clock, a good deal the worse for drink ; | 


but this being Timbs’s normal condition, at | 


least his condition whenever his children 
held intercourse with him, caused them now 
no surprise. 

The children knew that he would come 
home drunk, and also knew that, either drunk 
or sober, he would express no sorrow for 
mother ; he had, as they roughly worded it, 
given her far more kicks than half-pence of 
late. Never did any of them, except Patty 
and Molly, remember father to have addressed 
a kind word to mother; for just about the 
time that the other children could begin to 
exercise their memories, Timbs had begun 
another practice, a practice which took from 
mother all chance of loving words, and from 
them all hope of the comforts of life. 

Just then he had taken up visiting the 
Dolphin, and the Dolphin had exercised the 
influence it might be expected to exercise 
over him. 

Many a Church has failed in its duty, but 
places like the Dolphin never fall short in 
this particular ! 

Not they ; they have their own master to 
serve, and they serve him well. They go 
warily but surely to work, beginning with the 
bodies of men and women, and ending with 
their souls. ’ 

Can it be possible that if the Church, too, 
began with the bodies of men, it would have 
more success? This may be so; there is 
such a thing as learning, even of an enemy. 

The Dolphin, having got Timbs within 
its clutches, quietly but surely effected his 
ruin. He was a very fine man when he 
entered those doors—he had great physical 
power, he stood six feet high. 

Those were the days when, in full work, 
strong in body, vigorous, and shrewd in 
intellect, Timbs had owned a small house of 
his own, in not too poor a street, where 
geraniums flourished in the windows, and 
white muslin curtains graced the best sitting- 
room. 

Those were the palmy days remembered 
so well by Patty and Molly, when mother 
possessed a nice bonnet and shawl, and father 
and she went for a walk in the park on 
Sunday evenings. 

In those days mother’s face was smiling and 
her cheeks were rosy, and she had a pleasant 
word for every one ; in those days, too, father 
used to kiss them, and to bring home for their 
edification that wonderful book of birds in 
penny parts, 

If there was anything that Molly and 
Patty still loved, it was that bird book, care- 
fully stitched together, and bound in a brown 
linen cover. That book they never would 
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allow to go to the pawnshop ; it was the only | went about with Mrs. Timbs, and became 


thing left to them of their halcyon days. 
But these days were now all over; from 


things had passed away. Ruin had come, 
gradually of course, but none the less surely. 
Down, step after step, had the family de- 


scended, each fresh child at its birth opening | 


its eyes in a poorer room, on poorer sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. Timbs had worked harder and 
harder, and gone out in more and more 
shabby clothes, and one by one taken the 
little comforts away to the pawnshop, never 
to bring them back again. She turned her 
hand patiently to any means by which an 
honest penny might be earned, for hers was 
a brave heart; she went out charing, she 
took in needlework, she took in washing ; but 
however willing the spirit, the poor human 
body was weak. The face of Mrs. Timbs 
grew thin and hollow, the frame of Mrs. 
Timbs became skin and bone. Of her heart 
no one spoke, no one thought; but there 
was a pathos about her eyes, and a few lines 
about her mouth, which showed that her 
heart was not at rest. Neither Timbs nor 
his wife were religious people. In their 
palmy days they had never gone to church ; 
they had spent Sundays in the park or 
resting at home. Very innocent Sundays 
they had passed in those days, but in no 
sense of the word, religious ones. In her 
happy days Mrs. Timbs had never sought 
after God. She knew of God, of course ; 
she knew also something of the Bible, and 
had even once gone so far as to tell to Patty 
and Molly the story of Moses being drawn 
out of the water; but with religion in a 
practical way she did not trouble her head. 
Her idea was that religion was a very dull 
thing; that there was a great deal of moon- 
shine and false sentiment about religious 
people, but that of course it was useful for 
consumptive and dying folks to think 
about it. 

Neither in her dark days did she turn to 
religion ; but a verse from the old Book she 
had neglected and cast aside, floated now 
and then before her mind, rang now and then 
in her ears. 

“Come unto me and I will give you rest,” 
was the verse. 

At night, when she lay down with every 
limb aching, she thought of this verse ; in 
the morning, when she rose to her unthankful 
toil, it returned to her. All the last few 
months before Robin was born, this verse 





| the echo of her every wish, but she had no 
| religion—none whatever. 

the time the Dolphin had received father | 
into its deadly embrace, this pleasant state of | effected indirectly on Mrs. Timbs, was | 
nothing, nothing at all to the ruin it directly | 


The ruin, however, that the Dolphin 


effected on her husband. 

To begin with, it undermined his health— 
his eyes grew dim, his frame weak and 
stooping, his powerful arm nerveless. He 
was a mason by trade, and before he went 
to the Dolphin, could ascend any height 


without dizziness, but he had to give all this | 


up now ; he suffered from burning thirst, he 
loathed all wholesome food; in short, the 
health of the man was gone, and he had 
already passed through two attacks of 
delirium tremens. 

The Dolphin, too, had attacked his mind. 

Timbs was a clever fellow, plenty of 
thought had he, and plenty of ingenuity ; he 
could reason out a point with any one, and 
win the day for his own opinions too, which 
opinions were honest and right enough. He 
had a turn for mechanics, he liked to read, 
he liked to digest what he had read# What 
works of a useful, and educational tendency 
he could afford, he took in, in weekly parts ; 
but, with the exception of the book of birds, 


they had long since disappeared into that | 


great caldron for dissolving all home com- 
forts, the pawn-shop. 

And the man never missed what had once 
been his pride, never regretted for an instant 
what once he could hardly live without, for 
his brain was dull and clouded, his thinking 
powers gone. No, Timbs never troubled 
himself to think now. The Dolphin had 
done this for him. 

To finish up with, this mistress of iniquity 
attacked his soul, 

There were many good points in the man 
once ; he had been a loving husband and a 
kind father ; his little children used to cling 
about his neck and kiss him ; his wife’s face 
used to brighten at his approach. He was 
liked, too, by the neighbours, for he was good- 
natured and obliging. 

But now he beat his wife, he cursed his 
children—they fled at his approach, they 
shrank in terror from his glance; no pity 
moved him, no tears softened him. 

In short, the Dolphin had made not a 
brute, but a devil, of what had once been 
created in the likeness of God. 

The children of this couple grew up as 
such children would be likely to grow up, 
stunted in body, undeveloped in mind. 

The poor mother could hardly feed them, 
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much less attempt to educate them; the 
father endeavoured to injure, but not to im- 
prove them. 

Molly and Patty were the best of the 
group. Molly and Patty had as babies 
been properly fed. As little children, they 
had enjoyed some of the good things of life ; 
they also could remember kind words and 
tones with a ring of love in them. Conse- 
quently they were the strongest in body, and 
the best in soul. 

They were by no means either good or 
amiable, but they were less bad and less un- 
amiable than the seven who came below 
them. These little girls were employed at a 
factory where they managed to support them- 
selves, and so lighten their mother’s burden ; 
and though they told lies, and though in 
every possible way they cheated their em- 
ployers and quarrelled with their neighbours, 
yet they loved their mother, they loved each 
the other. There was quite a tender attach- 
ment between this rough little pair. I think 
either would have died for the other. As 
for the seven below them—the seven who 
had always been starved and used roughly— 
on whom the world had always frowned, and 
never, even in infancy, smiled—these little 
miseries, who drew in starvation, cruelty, 
hunger, with their first breath—why, they 
grew up something like Cain. If every man’s 
hand was against them, so would their hands 
be against every man. 

Of the men and women who grow out of 
such children, the prisons are full; and for 
| such children, though no man takes pity on 
them, I think the angels weep. 

Sally, Phil, and Dick were thieves, prac- 
tised and clever little thieves already. Joe, 
Tom, Janey, and Bill were following in their 
steps. . 

All this, the ruin of this whole family, was 
| owing to the Dolphin. No one can say that 
it was not doing its work well. 

It was not with any strong hope of father’s 
return that Molly had put down the kettle 
for tea. But though she had not done it 
with a hope, she had certainly done it with a 
longing. It was very important, indeed, now 
that mother was dead and a new baby come, 
that father should, if possible, be brought in 
sober. 

Having put down the kettle, she went into 
the neighbour’s room, the same poor woman 
who had been kind to them that morning. 

“Mrs. Jenkins,” she said, “I’m mortal 
feered ’bout the new baby.” 

“Why so, my dear ? ’ee’s a nice ’ardy little 
chap ; ’ee won’t die, Molly.” 





“ Oh, it ain’t that,” said Molly; “but yer 
knows wot dad is in ’is cups, and ’ee did 
sware dreadful wen Bill was born.” 

“The unnat’ral brute!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Jenkins. “ Well, but, Molly, you can hide 
the little un, sure-/y.” 

“’Ke’d be positive to ax fur ’im, ma’am ; 
besides, the baby must be fed. No; but ef 
we could catch father sober. I’ve bin thinkin’ 
—I remember. m 

“Set down, gal. Yer h’all of a tremble.” | 

“T remember, Mrs. Jenkins, ma’am, wen | 
father—I remember wen father was real kind, 
and ’ee kissed Patty and me, and ’ee was 
fond o’ mother. It’s h’ages back now, but | 
Patty and me, we remembers of it. And 
wot I’m thinkin’ is, ef we could catch ’im | 
sober, why, I’d tell ’im ’bout mother, and | 
mebbe ’ee’d get soft ’arted to the little ’un !” | 

Molly expressed her thought very badly, 
in broken and poor words and with indis- 
tinct utterance ; but the heart of the child 
was shining in her eyes, and Mrs. Jenkins 
understood her. 

“ Ef an'think ’ill move ’im, ’tis the sight as | 
’ee’ll clap ’is h’eyes upon in yer room, to- 
night. You run back, Molly, gal; and I'll 
make fur the Dolphin, and ef ’ee’s not too 
long there h’already, I'll bring’m in home, 
by hook or crook. Oh! and stop—’ere’s a | 
drop o’ milk fur the baby.” 

But Mrs. Jenkijis was unsuccessful. Timbs | 
had been at the ‘Dolphin for an hour and | 
more. Even there, into that abode of horrors, 
did the brave woman follow him; but the | 
message she tried to deliver, and the very 
awful news she tried to break to the miser- | 
able drunkard, were drowned in jeers and 
laughter. If Mrs. Jenkins was not kicked 
out, it was only because she fled in terror, 





CHAPTER III. 


It was past ten o’clock when Timbs | 
tottered home and threw himself on the 
bed. The children, even Molly and Patty, | 
were asleep, tired out. The new baby never | 
stirred ; the drunkard lay like a log, and the | 
dead woman rested best of all. The moon | 
shone in on the white face of the dead, on | 
the bloated face of the drunkard, on the evil 
faces of the children, who might have been 
looking like little angels just now, but for his 
sin. ‘The moon passed on, and for a short 
time the room was in darkness; then the 
twilight before the dawn appeared, making 
objects ghastly and uncertain, then the dawn, 
then the full light of day. Contrary to his 
wont, Timbs was the first to wake. His head 
ached less than usual that morning, his brain 
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was less confused ; in short, he was more him- 
self, and more capable of understanding and 
taking in the scene he was about to witness. 
He had been dreaming, in a confused sort of 
way, of his wife—of his wife as she used to 
be years ago. A pretty, rosy-faced woman 
was Sally Timbs in those days, and Timbs 
was proud of her. In his dream, which only 
lasted a few moments, he had recrossed the 
abyss, and stood once more on the old fair 
ground. In his dream, he was back again 
in the days when the Dolphin did not know 
him, nor he the Dolphin. He had a comfort- 
able home, and Molly and Patty were pretty 
children, with curling hair and bright faces. 

He awoke from this dream with the word 
“wife” on his lips. I think, had she been 
alive then, he would have given her a kind 
word. Would to God his dream had come 
to him yesterday! He said “ Wife,” and then 
lay still ; for a brief half instant, after awaking, 
he lay still—he had really forgotten that he 
was not what he dreamed he was, a prosper- 
ous and successful man—when the know- 
ledge returned to him, which of course it 
did very quickly ; he still lay without moving, 
he was busy pushing back the dream, which 
had been pleasant, but was now hideous, into 
some back recesses of his memory. 

Then he moaned uneasily, said “ Wife ” in 
a harsher key; his morning head-ache was 
returning to him, she shoud get up and make 
him a cup of tea. 2 

Why did not she stir? He saw her out- 
line quite distinct under the thin counter- 
pane. How sound she was sleeping! He 


| was about to give her a push—a push a trifle 


less hard than usual, when something, he 
knew not what, seemed to stay his hand; he 
sat up and looked at her. 

When Timbs looked at his dead wife, he 
also looked all his sins full in the face. 

He knew instantly what had happened. 
He darted out of bed and fell on his knees, 
not to pray—he had never prayed in his 
life—but because he trembled so, he could 
not stand. The dead face, pinched, drawn, 
and white, had a fascination for him. 

He touched it with his trembling fingers ; 
he longed intensely to get away from it, and 
yet he could not stir. His knees felt bound 
with irons to the floor; his hands must, 
whether he liked it or not, touch that cold 
cheek ; his eyes must rest on his wife’s dead 
face. And all the time he was looking also 
at his sins. He knew that he had killed 
Sally ; that he had finished the work the 
Dolphin had set him todo. He had com- 
mitted murder ! 





His thoughts took no connected form, for 
his mind was too much gone, and even ¢his 
shock failed to clear that muddled brain ; but 
he felt horrible, and he knew that he deserved 
hell. Sally was dead ; lying stiff by his side 
all night a corpse had been, and he had been 
dreaming of his wife as rosy-faced and beauti- 
ful. He had awakened and felt thirsty, and 
thought that he would order her up to make 
him a cup of tea. Even in dying that patient 
woman would have struggled to obey him; 
but now she was dead. He might storm at 
her now, but she would not heed him ; he 
might beat her now, but she would not feel 
his blows. Sally was too great for him at 
last. She had passed beyond his power— 
she was dead ! 

He had killed her; he and the Dolphin 
had worn her to what she was. She was 
dead, and he deserved hell. 

These, though hardly in sustained thought, 
but in confusion, frightful as a nightmare, 
were some of the sensations of this poor lost 
wretch, 

After a time his bodily thirst overcame his 
mental pain, and he stumbled to his feet, and 
looked about him for something to drink. 
The kettle, placed by Molly there the night 
before, still hung over the ashes in the grate. 

He took a draught from it eagerly, drink- 
ing from the spout. 

As he set it down again he heard an 
infant’s cry. The feeble, sharp cry of a new- 
born baby smote on his ear. A strange look 
came into his face at that cry—a new ex- 
pression which he had certainly not worn a 
moment before. Then he had been at the 
verge of remorse, of sorrow, of repentance ; a 
word, a touch, almost a look, would have 
taken the man then into the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, through which and the Shadow of Death 
he might have passed into a new life; but 
at the baby’s cry the agony on his face gave 
way to an expression of selfishness and 
cunning. 

There was another mouth to be fed, and 
he must feed it; there was another child to 
take from the Dolphin’s spoils. He pictured 
the whole state of affairs vividly enough now. 
The wife who worked so hard, and earned 
far more than he of late had earned, was 
gone, and Molly and Patty would persecute 
him for money to buy milk and food for this 
fresh and unwelcome mouth, - 

The older children might manage as they 
could, but the baby must take from his spoils, 
and lessen his enjoyment. 

Would it not be possible for him to get 
rid of the baby ? 
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* T have it,” said Molly. 


Not to take away his life, but to hand him 
over to the State. He had heard of such 
things being done. He could carry the new 
baby to the workhouse—not to a very near 
workhouse—and leave him there. Just out- 
side the workhouse doors, in a place where 
he would be certain to be seen, he could 
leave him. He never thought of a search 
being instituted—of the missing child being 
asked for ; his brain was too much numbed, 
too much confused, to connect danger to 
himself in the act. 

He considered the idea a cunning and 
clever one; an idea by which he could get 
rid of this unwelcome addition to his family. 





“ There’s the bird book.” 


And the baby would be provided for by 
the State ; much better off too; he rubbed 
his hands over the thought. 

By this time his transient sorrow for Sally 
had departed, and he was only anxious to 
take away the baby before the other children 
should awake. 

Molly, stretched on some straw on the 
flodr, slept, too weary to stir; and the new 
baby lay in her arms and cried. He was 
hungry, and, deprived of his mother’s love 
and mother’s care, life in its first dawning 
was hardly pleasant to him. 

Timbs had no difficulty in removing the 
baby from Molly’s arms. He wrapped a 
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tattered shawl about him and laid him down, 
while he fumbled for his own hat by the side 
of the dead woman. 

The dead mother’s face had a smile on it, 
and even in death she would have welcomed 
her baby-boy; the father, all the heart in 
him swallowed up by the Dolphin, now in 
life rejected him. 

It was not five o’clock yet when Timbs, 
carrying the baby, went out. 

There were few people about; he chose 
unfrequented paths ; he was hardly noticed. 

The little bundle in his arms, soothed by 
the motion, forgot its hunger and went to 
sleep. 

Timbs selected a workhouse quite in the 
east-end, and a long way off. 

Outside the heavy and dreary black doors 
he laid the baby. 


PART II.—WHAT WE DID FOR HIM. 


*T bid,’ said Beggary, howling, 
‘I bid for them, one and all! 
T’ll teach them a thousand lessons— 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl!’ ” 
CHARLES Mackay.—Souds of the Children. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rosin having been thus early in life de- 
prived of both his parents, of his mother 
by death, of his* father by desertion, it 
became our duty to previde for him. He, 
being bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, must not be left to,starve and die; we 
must start him in life with at least a fair 
chance of success, and being obliged to stand 
in loco parentis to this baby, we placed him 
in the home provided by.us for such cases. 
We gave of our money, th2t Robin and other 
orphans and permanently deserted children 
might be brought up, until the age of sixteen, 
in the workhouse. 

We did not do this willingly. It is the 
first duty in life that parents should provide 
for their own children, and with this law we, 
as Britons, never like to interfere. 

Accordingly, when the miserable baby was 
found on the steps of the workhouse, the 
first thing necessary was, if possible, to dis- 
cover his parents, and, if possible, to hand 
him back to them. To aid us in this, the 
police were set on the track, the child was 
examined, any peculiarities with regard to 
his appearance noted down, and search in- 
stituted in various ways. Perhaps, however, 


with all our searching nothing would have 
been found out, but for a fact quite over- 
looked by Timbs. 

In due time, in Blind Alley, Mrs. Timbs 
had to be buried, her death inquired into, 
and the missing baby asked for. 





A baby of two days old missing in Blind 
Alley—a baby of two days old unaccounted 
for in the union at David’s Row, Whitechapel : 
the link was complete, the police and the 
State triumphant. Timbs was outwitted, 


he had reckoned without his host, the un- | 


welcome burden was to be returned upon 


his hands; but not only so, his offence was | 


punishable, the law would punish him. 


Timbs, wishing neither for the baby nor | 
the punishment, again called his scattered | 
wits to work, this time with better success. | 


He absconded, deserting not only the baby, 
but the nine older children. 

He was no great loss to any of them, and 
none of them, not even Molly and Patty, 
troubled themselves to look for him; they 
believed he had gone to America. For my 
part, I am glad to let his name drop out of 
Robin’s story. I have never heard of him 
since. 

By this act of Timbs, he certainly managed 
to punish the State for not thankfully and 
without a murmur accepting his one child, 
for now several more had to be housed, fed, 
and trained in the way that they should go. 
On investigation, it was found quite im- 
possible for Molly and Patty,.working as 
diminutive “ hands” at a factory from eight 
in the morning to half-past five in the even- 
ing, and earning respectively for this labour 
six-pence and seven-pence a day, to take care 
of any members of the family but themselves. 

The little thieves were accordingly sent to 
reformatories, and the other children to 
Paul’s Gate pauper school. _For the present 
the baby, Robin, was to remain’ in the work- 
house at the door of which his father had 
placed him. He was to be put into the in- 
firmary and taken care of by the pauper 
women, and if he proved a healthy child, at 
the age of two years, he would be forwarded 
for the purposes of education to the school 
at Paul’s Gate. 

Thus far he was provided for, 

In the investigation that followed the 
baby’s arrival, there was found, pinned to 
his dirty pink frock, the identical coloured 
print of robin redbreast after which the 
children had called him. This print had 
been cut out of the book of birds, and 
fastened on the baby’s dress on the sly, by 
Phil, for the purpose of annoying Patty ; 


but the use of it now was, that when the | 


chaplain came to baptize the child, he called 
him Robin, and this pretty name, joined to 
his pretty face, helped to make the child a 
favourite, even in so poor a place as the 
workhouse infirmary. 
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There were numbers of babies in all the 
wards of the workhouse infirmary—babies of 
poor deserted mothers, orphan babies, babies 
of the honest but half-starving poor, babies 
also—and there were many of these—of idle, 
drunken, and reckless parents, who looked 
upon the workhouse as a provident club, 
very useful for a day of need. 

The babies, as a rule, came and went with 
their mothers, the orphans and deserted 
children alone making a home of the work- 
house infirmary.* 

It was not a cheerful place for a young life 
to open in—by no means a cheerful place ; 
the spirits of pauperism ‘nd dependence 
were too much about, and the sick and dying 
were too near the little lives that should 
hardly know just yet whatsickness and dying 
meant. 

But though not a good place, by no means 
the place we would choose to bring up our 
own babies in, there might have been worse 
abodes for the dawning of life even than the 
workhouse infirmary. 

It was decidedly a good thing for Robin 
that his father had laid him down outside 
those stern-looking black doors, for what his 
life would have been brought up in Blind 
Alley, deprived of his mother, no words can 
say. 
The other little Timbses, starved as they 
undoubtedly were, in their babyhood at 
least were caressed, and largely blessed with 
a whole wealth of mother’s love poured out 
upon them by the poor faithful heart now in 
its grave. But Robin would have been 
starved without the love, so the workhouse 
was a much better place for him. There 
at least he was clothed and fed, and in 
a measure, and after a fashion, well taken 
care of, 

His life, begun thus smoothly, might have 
gone on to its fitting close. He might have 
gone through the usual career of a pauper 
child—in process of time joined his brothers 
and sisters at the pauper school at Paul’s 
Gate; in process of time also, have been 
apprenticed to a trade, and have eventually 
turned out, with the thousands of paupers, 
badly, or again, with the thousands of 
paupers, well ; for, after all that has been said 
and written against them, the pauper schools 
train perhaps as well on the monster system 
as any other schools on the monster system. 
All such systems are directly contrary to 
nature, and therefore bad. 





_ * George Bartley, author of ‘‘The Parish Net,” says that 
in England alone, 18,000 children are annually deserted and 
taken to the workhouses of the country. 





CHAPTER II. 


Robin might have gone on, on this uniform 
plan ; have been prepared for the world of 
which he knew nothing, on this uniform 
pattern; his dress, food, education, moral 
training, body, mind, soul, an exact counter- 
part of the boy standing next him. 

In this case he would have been uninterest- 
ing, and his story certainly need never have | 
been written ; but circumstances came in the 
way, and the waif and stray at his birth, was all 
too quickly to become a waif and stray again. 

I have said that Robin had a pretty name, 
and was a pretty boy. The former may, of 
course, be a matter of taste, though 7 think 
Robin—reminding me as it does of that dear 
brown-coated, red-breasted, bright-eyed bird 
of winter—pretty; but with regard to his 
appearance there was no second opinion, 
with regard to the beauty of his little face, 
there was but one voice. In this matter, all 
who saw him cried, “ Ay.” 

Mrs. Timbs had once been pretty, and John 
Timbs, before he visited the Dolphin, had 
been a fine-looking man, but on none of their 
children had any portion of their good-looks 
descended, until Robin came. | 

Robin might have grown up like the other | 
little Timbses had he continued to live in 
Blind Alley, but in the workhouse he deve- | 
loped into a beauti“ul boy. | 

His hair, prono“nced by his undiscerning 
brothers and sister’ carroty at his birth, had 
shaded off into littie tight rings and cluster- 
ing curls of dark auburn tipped with gold ; 
his complexion was fair, his eyes brown, 
velvety, spaniel-I’ke ; his little limbs were 
round and white. 

Even the workhouse ugly blue calico 
could not disfigure this boy. He was the 
pride of the place, the show child whom all 
visitors admired and petted ; his looks spoke 
volumes for his good treatment, and during 
his stay at David’s Row, the infirmary got 
quite a name for the excellence of its manage- 
ment. } 

Things were in this state, and Robin was 
the pet of the old women, the darling of the 
young, the favourite of all—even the dying 
would not die without kissing Robin farewell. 
Robin was in this high favour and happiness, | 
for he was a very happy child, when one day | 
a fresh inmate was brought into the ward. 

Robin was rather more than a year old at | 
this time. 

The fresh visitor, or casual—for she only 
came for a time—was young. She was 





| entered in the parish books as twenty-two— | 
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her name, Helen Morris—married, deserted 
by her husband, earned money by button- 
holing. This was her brief history, or at 
least all of it she chose to tell. She came 
into the infirmary to be cured of a certain 
illness which the doctors said they could 
cure her of. As soon as ever this was ac- 
complished, she would leave. 

She was rather good-looking, had black 
eyes, which no one cared to trifle with, and 
a habit of compressing her lips, which the 
nurses and pauper women said afterwards 
they could not abide. 

Curiosity, however, is a weed which can 
flourish apace even in the pauper ward of a 
workhouse infirmary, and curiosity was very 
rife about Helen Morris. 

In appearance she was certainly above her 
present surroundings, but then in dialect, no 
poor woman there spoke worse—that is when 
she did speak, for she would scarcely speak 
at all. Those who wanted to draw her out 
took pains, but the pains led to no results. 
In vain the strongest and best cups of tea 
were brought to her bedside by neighbours 
who hoped to be rewarded by a little con- 
fidence for these services, in vain the most 
tempting portions*of the workhouse viands 
were piled upon hey plate, in vain looks of 
sympathy were directed towards her. If 
Helen had a history she did not choose any 
one there to know of it. All day long she 
lay on her narrow bed, st{fering a good deal, 
but uncomplaining, uncommunicative. 

In the bed next to Helen’s was a young 
woman of about her own:age, dying of con- 
sumption. This young woman used to fret 
a great deal at the thought. of leaving a tiny 
fair baby who was also in the workhouse. 
One day the news had to be broken to this 
poor young mother that her baby was dead. 
Though death meant union to her—for she 
was dying—yet she wept and moaned most 
bitterly and passionately over the little 
corpse. 

When she grew calm, Helen opened her 
lips once to address her. 

‘Ef I was you, I’d draw it mild,” she said. 
“When God H’almighty’s makin’ it hup to 
yer in this fashion, I’d draw it mild.” 

“ How?” asked the consumptive young 
woman in astonishment. 

“ Ain’t yer a-dying ?” 

“Yes, I be.” 

“ And ain’t the kid dead? and yer a-goin’ 
to ’ave ’im h’all to yerselfin God H’almighty’s 
world. Ugh! the ongratitude of some 
folks.” 

Here Helen closed her eyes with a gesture 





of disgust ; but these remarks did not tend to 
make her a favourite. 

A few days after, the consumptive young 
woman died, and the bed next to Helen’s 
was empty. 

She was lying one afternoon, her eyes as 
usual shut, her lips as usual compressed with 
some thought which surely was keeping the 
poor heart within very restless, when Robin, 
fast asleep, was laid on the empty bed by 
her side. He looked beautiful in his sleep, 
his fair cheeks flushed, his bright curls 
shading his handsome little face. 

“ Bless him for a beauty, the darlint !” said 
an Irish woman, as she covered him up ten- 
derly. When the Irish woman went away 
Helen turned on her side, opened her eyes 
slowly, and gazed at the sleeping boy. 

She had never noticed him before ; when 
any workhouse child came in her way she 
invariably shut her eyes and compressed her 
lips. What the other women blamed her 
and shrank most away from her for, was her 
dislike to children, for this is asin no true 
woman will forgive. 

But now she gazed at Robin with a strange 
look ; at first it was agony, her face began to 
work, her black eyes to flash. She bit her 
lips and clutched convulsively at the sheet, 
then tears started to her eyes, she buried her 
head under the clothes, and her sobs shook 
the bed. 

She was trying to smother her sobs when 
she felt the bedclothes jerked vigorously. 
Robin had awakened, tumbled, no one knew 
how, off his couch, and toddled to her side. 
He could not speak, but the universal tyrant 
and pet could imperiously demand attention. 
Little did the beautiful baby know what this 
innocent action would lead to. 

The storm-shaken woman dragged him 
into her bed, covered him with caresses, and 
then let him go. No one had observed this 
little scene, but the deed was done which 
was to alter all Robin’s life. 


CHAPTER III. 


Helen’s history was this.—A clever, bright 
girl, wanting in principle, wanting in every 
religious thought, she grew up without even 
proper moral training. She was an only 
child. Her father kept a small tobacconist’s 
shop ; he was hard-working and honest ; her 
mother, a very ignorant woman, was also 
honest. They were fairly well-to-do, and 
they both idolized Helen. She made their 
lives miserable by her idle, wild, and dis- 
obedient ways. She would learn no trade, 
she would settle to no employment, she was 
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self-willed, bad-tempered, she was even | 
lightly spoken of. All this rendered the old | 
couple unhappy, but her marriage at nineteen 
broke their hearts. 

She was not good herself, by no means 
even morally good, but her husband was one | 
of the worst of men. He treated her cruelly, 
brutally. At the end of a year, he deserted | 
her. | 

By this time her parents had died ; she had | 
no money, she had no one to help her, and | 
she had a child. 

But this, though it appeared so dark, was 
the brightest and best part of her life. 

She had never loved her father and mother, 
she had never loved her husband, but she 
passionately loved her child. For the first 
time something good awoke in her heart; 
with the baby’s eyes and the baby’s touch 
came the first desire of her whole life after 
right. She was glad the child’s father was 
gone ; his father was all evil, but the child 
himself was all purity and sweetness. She 
was naturally the most idle of women, but 
for the child’s sake she would be industrious. 
She was by no means honest ; she had, since 
her birth, committed a thousand small thefts ; 
but the child must have honest bread, for 
nothing evil should touch him. She learned 
button-holing, a very poor trade, and by it 
she managed to subsist and to support the 
child. She slaved from morning to night. 
She shared a miserable attic with another 
girl. Into this attic the sun poured in summer, 
and the rain dropped in winter; but Helen 
minded no hardships—she had her child, and 
this was the happiest and best period of her 
life. 

She never had the child baptized, she 
gave him no name; he was just baby to her— 
her baby, her darling. He was a sweet little 
fellow, very bright and winning ; he had a way 
of drawing looks from that wild woman’s 
eyes, and sentences from her untutored heart, 
that must have made the angels smile with 
pleasure ; but for some reason, known best to 
his Heavenly Father, he was not to be left 
with her—when he was a year old, the baby 
died. 

This was Helen’s story—just all that was 
good in her, locked up in a child’s grave. 
After his death she slaved and worked still, 
but the motive power was gone. Now she 
felt the hardships of her lot, her health gave 
way, and in time she found herself obliged to 
take refuge in the workhouse infirmary. No 
creature more ready for desperate actions, no 
more hardened soul had ever taken refuge 





She was in this state, untouched and un- 
moved by any one, when Robin came to her, 
and behold! in one instant, the heart that 
had been as it seemed for ever locked by one 
baby, was opened by another. Helen put 
Robin into the dead child’s place, and she 
loved him as her own soul. 

All this was done in an instant; just one 
touch of the little hands, one pressure of the 
little lips, and the deed was done. 

From this hour she began to get better ; 


|she no longer lay all day long with her 


eyes closed—they were opened wide enough 
now to watch Robin. When he laughed, she 
smiled. When he cried, she frowned. She 
would have almost killed in her fury any one 
who attempted to touch a hair of his head. 
But she never called him to her, and not a 
soul guessed her feelings. 

She got contented, however, and, as a 
probable consequence, better. Her disease 
began to yield to remedies. After a time, she 
could leave her bed and walk about. 

The workhouse children toddled under 
her feet, but she swept them all aside, and 
no one cared to ask her to take care of any 
of them. Even Robin, whom she devoured 
with her eyes, she never offered to touch. 

_ One day, however, the universal favourite 
was dull and heavy, and the next day his 
bright face was missing. 

Helen, white as a sheet, went up and 
asked the matron the reason of this. 

“Oh! little Robin !—he has the measles,” 
she replied lightly. “We had to put him 
into a ward by himself, and very inconvenient 
itis. I’m just looking round now for some 
woman to go and nurse him, and I’m sure I 
don’t know who to choose.” 

“Choose me,” said Helen, trembling, but 
standing firm and looking the matron full in 
the face. 

“You, you poor creature! why, you were 
in your own bed a week ago.” 

“Yes ’m; but I’m ’most well now, and un- 
common ’andy. Send me, matron.” 

I don’t know why—perhaps because she 
was very short of hands just then, perhaps 
because the work was light—but the matron 
did select Helen for Robin’s nurse. The 
work, as she knew, was very little, the child 
was scarcely ill at all ; but this step settled his 
fate. If Helen had loved him before, she 
loved him so passionately now that she 
could not do without him. 

It came into her head to steal Robin from 
the workhouse, and bring him up as her own 
child. 

When she left that dreary abode he should 
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also leave it, and she would toil and labour 
for him, and he should be to her in the place 
of her dead baby. 

It was a daring scheme, and one very 
difficult to carry into execution; but she was 
a daring woman and a cunning one, and she 
iwent warily to work. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Such a thing as a pauper woman stealing 
an unknown orphan child from the work- 
house had never been heard of; such a case 
had certainly never been brought before the 
guardians; their difficulty was not how to 
secure and keep children, but how to dispose 
of those they had got. Still Helen knew 
that the law was stringent, and that it would 
be utterly useless for her to ask for Robin. 

And yet she must have him. 

She set her wits to work. Robin’s illness 
was favourable to her designs, otherwise she 
i could never have carried them out. 
| Itso happened that at this time the work- 

house infirmary in David’s Row was under- 
| going considerable alterations, and was in con- 
sequence more or less in a state of confusion. 
There was no regular ward fitted up for 
| infectious cases, which, as a rule, were in- 
| stantly removed to the hospitals, but Robin 
being a baby and a favourite, and his illness 

| being very slight, the matron put him into a 

| small room apart from the rest of the build- 

ing, and this room he and his nurse had quite 
| to themselves. 

He was quickly well again, but was not 
| allowed to return to the other wards on 

‘account of infection, and Helen, now per- 

| fectly recovered herself, remained also to 

| nurse him. 

| The woman was growing human and 

, happy, when one day, after the doctor’s visit, 

' she was told that she would receive her dis- 

charge that day week. She would have been 

‘sent away sooner but for her services to the 
boy. 

Then the design she had only hitherto 
thought of calmly, and in the distance, came 
close. In a week she was to go, and Robin 

-must go too; she would not stir from the 
workhouse without him—no, no power should 

| drag her from the child. 

She was sorely puzzled how to act, and in 
| this difficulty had she known any thing really 
‘of God she would have certainly asked Him 
to help her; as it was, however, she lay 
awake all night thinking out her own plan, 
| which was quite bold and clever enough. 

|When she had thought it well out, she grew 

| calm and played again with Robin. No 








fear of her courage failing her in carrying 
it out. 

Helen had a cousin, the young woman 
who used to share her attic, and this woman 
also had a child—a child about Robin’s age. 

How Helen had hated that child after her 
own had died! But if she hated it, neither 
did its mother love it. She was not like 
Helen—she considered her baby a burden, 
and openly expressed her wish that it would 
die, or that she could get rid of it. 

This woman came very often to see Helen ; 
generally, for the simple reason that she could 


not leave it at home, bringing her child with | 


her. This child had also just recovered 





from the measles, therefore on the score of | 


infection it was not required to be kept 
away. 

They came, the cousin and her child, the 
day after Helen had heard the news that she 
was to leave. To this woman Helen con- 
fided her plan in a few short well-chosen 
sentences. The woman listened, demurred, 
hesitated, finally yielded. She agreed to do 
what Helen wished, and promised without 
fail to come to see her the day before Helen 
left. 

It was a very daring and dangerous plan, 
but Helen would run any risk to obtain 
possession of Robin. 

So softened and changed was she, that the 
matron took a fancy to her, believed her to 
be of a more respectable class than her 
neighbours, trusted her more than they, and 
above all things, what Helen most wished, 
left her a good deal to herself. 

On the appointed day, true to her appoint- 
ment, Helen’s visitor, bearing the baby, 
arrived. The visitor’s baby was a brown- 
tinted child of the gipsy type; his hair had 
been cut off in the measles. 

*‘Yere’s the dye,” said the woman, “ and 
yere’s the brat. Don’t keep me, Helen, fur 
I can tell yer, I’m in a reg’lar fright.” 

“TI won't keep yer,” said Helen, her white 
lips working a trifle, her dark eyes flashing. 
Quick as thought she transferred the clothes 
of one baby to the other, snipped off Robin’s 
bright locks, smeared his little face with the 
ugly brown dye, and, hoping to quiet any 
terror he might feel, pushed a lollipop into 
his mouth. ‘Then she placed him in her 
cousin’s arms, who declared with a laugh 
that she would not know him anywhere from 
her own, 

“Then go,” said Helen, almost pushing 
her from the room. 

The strange baby left behind cried feebly 
on the workhouse bed, and the workhouse 
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baby shouted lustily as he was carried away ; 
but crying babies were no anomaly, and 
Robin passed muster as the child who had 
been brought in half an hour before. 

Thus did he escape from the workhouse, 
from its good and its evil, and thus did the 
world receive him to train him up as she 
thought best. 

How many evil things were waiting for the 
pure and innocent child on that evil day! 
Grinding poverty, to reduce his strength ; 
famine, to dim his bright young eyes; 
beggary, to teach him a thousand lessons in 
skulking and lying ; crime, to make him the 
plague of the streets and the victim of the 
| law—then the prison, perhaps the gallows ; 
and all this because he had won a woman’s 


HERE are seven recorded instances in 
the Gospels of our Lord’s healing dis- 

ease on the Sabbath day, and there are indi- 
cations that there were many more cases 
which are not recorded. He seems, indeed, 
to have chosen that day specially as a day of 
| miracle, and, above all, for miraculous heal- 
| ing of disease. And this is the more remark- 
able, because these acts of His were singu- 
‘larly irritating to the Jewish authorities. 
Their superstitious inventions with respect 
to the Sabbath made them consider such 
| acts unlawful, and a violation of the Sabbath 
| rest. Our Lord here, as in so many other 
| instances, set Himself in direct opposition to 
| the customs and prejudices of His day, and 
| by word and act taught two great truths— 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and 
that He Himself was Lord of the Sabbath. 
|The Sabbath has gone; the ceremonial 
| Mosaic Sabbath was buried in Christ’s tomb, 
and was for ever left there when He rose on 
the first day of the week. But these two 
truths remain ; nay, they have attained fresh 
vigour and blessedness by the resurrection— 
|“ The Sabbath was made for man,” and “the 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.” For 
what was the Sabbath? Was it not rest >— 
a day of rest from the world’s work and toil? 

| The Sabbath itself has gone, but its rest 
' remains ours still. One day in seven is still 
| set apart for rest from the things of daily 
| life. 











The Christian Sunday is, indeed, more | 


love, and softened a woman’s wild and 
breaking heart. 

Would it not have been possible, just 
barely possible, that had a brother and sister 
sought out and taken hold of this brother 
and sister, they might have led them, 
through their love for one another, into a 
right way ? 

Then the voices calling Robin would have 
been, not poverty, but honest independence ; 
not famine, but enough and to spare; not 
beggary, but the labour of his hands; not 
crime, but godliness; not the prison, but the 
home; not the gallows, but a crown of life. 
Alas! no brother proved himself brother, no 
Christian in a Christian land came to the 
rescue. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


SABBATH HEALINGS. 
By Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Rector or St. MARyY’s, HULME. 


“Immediately the man was made whole; and on the same day was the Sabbath.”—Sr. Joun v. 9. 


than this ; but it is, among other things, this; 
and a vast blessing it is. The world is very 
absorbing ; work is very deadening and 
wearying, where it is carried on for six days ; 
but what would become of us if every one 
worked on day by day, from year’s end to 
year’s end, all through life without break or 
rest, without our Sundays? The antichris- 
tian revolution that came to a head in 
France in the last century saw and under- 
stood this, and abolished Sundays, and in 
the name of Liberty made men work without 
rest all their lives through. France groans 
under that wound still. The Church there 
has tried and is trying to heal it; but not 
with entire success. The ungodly spirit that 
“changes times and laws” still avails to de- 
prive working men of their day of rest, and 
makes them sad and sullen and vindictive, 
they know not why. What they want is the 
knowledge and touch of the Lord of the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath rest was made for man, 
and without it there is unrest, because a great 
fundamental natural law is violated. The 
beneficent laws of Christ, as taught by His 
Church, take away many, and ameliorate all, 
the ills of life; but the laws of Christ, and 
the gentle guidance of the Church, are being 
more and more thrust away from the affairs 
of daily life, and men chafe and groan under 
the tyrannies of human substitutes, and 
beneath the newly-found agonies that are 
entailed by the vaunted progress they boast 
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of. King Trade cries now what King Pha- 
raoh cried once, “ Ye are idle, ye are idle, 
therefore ye say, Let us sacrifice unto our 
God ; let there more work be laid upon the 
men.” We boast of rapid travelling, of 
never-resting posts, of distance-and-time- 
annihilating telegraphs ; but those for whose 
benefit they are supposed to exist tell us 
that their yoke is made heavier by these so- 
called boons. They work harder than their 
fathers did, yet prosper less, There is no 
quiet, sober trade, no steady growth, and no 
rest. It is a scramble, a game of chance: 
there is no security that the best and most 
deserving man will win. Will it ever be 
that true principles will prevail? Will it 
ever come that men will use this world with- 
out abusing it? Will Christ’s prescription 
ever be fairly tried, and men seek righteous- 
ness first, and so gain what is needful for 
this life, and have heart to enjoy it, because 
they are at peace with God, and have found 
rest for their souls ? 

“The man was made whole; and the 
same day was the Sabbath.” There was 
Sabbath rest for the poor, diseased, pain- 
racked body. Christ, the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, spake and there wasacalm. Disease 
causes fever heat, rapid pulse, restlessness ; 
health is evidenced by repose, or by gentle, 
orderly action ; no wild rushing, or wearying 
toil, but only the quiet Sabbath day’s journey. 
When disease has run its course upon the 
tossing, fevered frame, the man sleeps, and 
he does well. Those who watch begin to 
hope. 

“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day?” Why, is not all healing but the in- 
coming of Sabbath rest? The two cannot 
be severed ; God Himself hath joined them 
evermore together. The demoniac raged 
and howled among the tombs day and 
night; with glaring eyes he came bounding 
along like some wild beast over the rocks, 
bruised and bleeding, and screamed, “ Tor- 
ment me not!” One spake the mighty 
word, and he was healed, and sits now 
clothed and in his right mind at the feet of 
His Saviour—and ¢ is Sabbath. 

And is this all? Is this the limit of the 
Healer’s power? Is this all the Lord of the 
Sabbath can do? See, there creeps one to 
His feet, and weeps there. She was asinner; 
her sin had found her out; she had ever 
been sorrowful, as sinners always are within ; 
there never was peace in her poor sinfui 
heart, till she could bear it no longer; she 
watched the Lord of the Sabbath, and saw 
the everlasting peace of God in His calm 





sweet face ; she loved, she trusted, she be- 
lieved ; and as she kneeled there silently, 
heart spoke to heart—her poor sin-burdened 
heart to the pure pitiful heart of her Saviour. 
There was a silent unheard confession, but 
there was a blessed audible absolution, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace.” 


And was not that day, too, the Sabbath? | 


Was there not Sabbath rest and peace in 
that cleansed and pardoned heart? Nor 
there alone, nor to her only—‘ Come unto 
me aé/ ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” How many have 
heard and done it! The Lord of the Sabbath 
calls all and each, and offers to reign within. 
Does He reign in your heart? Is there per- 
petual Sabbath there, though outside there 
be the world’s noises and the din of its never- 
resting labours? He must first make you 
whole of whatever disease you have, and 
then there will be Sabbath. Has He done 
this? Do you wish it? Men long to be 
rid of bodily disease, but they cling to 
spiritual disease, and will not be made 
whole, and so they have no rest; and in- 
stead they run from desire to desire, always 
thirsting, always hoping, never satisfied—a 
wearying, worrying, unvarying succession of 
days, with never a Sabbath between. 


Israel | 
of old polluted their Sabbaths, and so | 








brought upon themselves the anger of God | 


and grievous retribution. 
Is not the secret of many a wasted miser- 
able life just this, that it has been a@ /ife 
without Sabbaths—without a knowledge of 
the Lord of the Sabbath and His healing 
touch ? 

But let this thought bring comfort and 
hope to the sorrowful and weary and tem- 
pest-tossed in this life: ‘“ There remaineth 
a rest, that is, a Sabbath, for the people 
of God.” Work and endure on a little 
longer ; it will not be long. As with thy 
Lord, so with thee—the Passion must end 
before the Sabbath begins, and when the 
agony is most cruel the Sabbath draws on. 
And the Sabbath is the day of healing. 
The rest of the grave cures all the ills of 
life. Martyrs suffered—wild beasts tore them, 
fire burned them, the sword. and the axe 
dismembered them ; they closed their eyes, 
when nature could bear no more, and died ; 
and their spirits passed into another world, 
and lo! a hand touched them and they were 
made whole of whatever ills they had, “ and 
that day was the Sabbath,” and they were 
with the Lord of the Sabbath for evermore. 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 


Is it not so still? | 























THE SUMMERS OF THE LONG AGO. 


By THE Rev. CANON BELL, D.D. 
“T sleep, but my heart waketh.” 


wea silence falls upon the solemn night, 
And all in house and street is hush’d and still, 
Bright visions rise before my happy sight, 
And come and go at will, 
And days long fled, 
Ghosts of the past, come to me from the dead ; 


And friends I see in dreams, as fair and sweet 
As were the summers of the long ago, 
When in the golden days we used to meet 
And talk in voices low, 
And often stand 
Within the sphere of an enchanted land. 


Awake, I die; in dreams, I live again ; 
For then return the hopes I knew of old, 
Ere I had wept, or love had grown to pain, 
And left me sad and cold ; 
When all the hours 
Were scented with the fragrant breath of flowers. 


So when the waking comes, it comes too soon, 
For with it pass my bright and blessed dreams ; 
My sun sinks suddenly—goes down at noon, 
Leaving behind no gleams ; 
Gone is my spring, 
And life becomes a wintry frozen thing. 


So would I dream, and wake, and dream again. 
O love! O hope! come back a little while. 
What tho’ the wak’ning must be full of pain, 
In blissful sleep I smile— 
Come, vanish’d years, 
Let me dream still, altho’ I wake to tears ! 
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A HOMELY SERMON. 


Preached to some Cottagers and their Families at a Scottish Pake-side, on a Summer Edening.* 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


“The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea-side. And great multitudes were gathered together 


unto Him, so that He went into a ship, and sat; and the whole multitude stood on the shore. 


And He spake many 


things unto them in parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow.’’—MATTHEW xiii. I—3- 


M* friends, I have been asked unex- 
pectedly to-night to occupy the place 
of my young friend, your minister. When I 
was wondering, a little while ago, what I 
should speak to you upon, it struck me 
that it would be out of place, assembled 
as we are under this lowly roof, to preach 
what might be called a regular or prepared 
that it would be far better to 
address you upon something very simple 


| and plain, and make it, as much as possible, 


a homely conversational meeting. I thought 
to myself, What is to hinder doing as my 
Lord and Master did before me, in that pas- 
sage I have just read? What is to prevent 
me taking outer nature as my text, and, 
looking around on our beautiful loch, make 
it and its surroundings a parable of spiritual 
truths? It was just by such a lake-side as 
this, that Jesus spoke the impressive parables 
contained in this chapter. When, a few 
years ago, I spent a Sabbath-day at the Lake 
of Tiberias, I could picture exactly all that 
is here described. No, not exactly ; for that 
lake is now a spectacle of barrenness and deso- 
lation ; bleak treeless hills girdle its shores. 
We know that it was very different at the 
time the Saviour preached to these multi- 
tudes. It was then a scene of surpassing 
richness and beauty. Cities and. palaces 
and smiling villages lined its banks, and 
gardens were filled with plants and flowers of 
tropical luxuriance, where all is now waste 
and crumbling ruin. Yet even the rank 
vegetation which survives, tells what that 
luxuriance once must have been. We have 
a well-known “ silver strand,” not far from 
us here; and there too, there is a similar 
silver shore still lined with white shells of 
most delicate forms, on which the eye of 
Jesus rested. The calm waters are the same 
as when He sat in His disciples’ fishing- 
boat, and spoke to the attentive crowd. 
From that boat, which He made His pulpit, 
He beheld the sower in early spring going 
forth to sow, in what was called “ the Land 
of Gennesaret ;’ and He made the fields and 





* I was suddenly requested, on a Sunday afternoon, to take 
the place of the clergyman who was to have officiated at this 
monthly gathering, at a distance from the parish church. 
The extempore address is extended in its present shape from 
a few pencil jottings. 





hill-slopes around, and the scattering of that 
seed, the text of His discourse: “ Behold, 
a sower went forth to sow.” 

May we not do the same at our own lovely 
lake-side,. more lovely and varied by far 
than even the lake of Gennesaret? 
hills of ours, now purple with heather, these 
water-lilies in their full-blown beauty now 
fringing our bays, can surely furnish as im- 
pressive lessons as did the green mountains 
and crimson lilies of the field on which the 
eye of Jesus rested on the border of the 


ewish lake, and respecting the latter of || 
’ Pp § 


which He said, that “even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
(Matt. vi. 29.) 


Let us then, as it were, looking out from 
our little ship moored by the shore, gather 
some precious spiritual truths which the 
scene presents. 

Let me speak a little about the three 
things which more especially meet our view: 
the Mountains, the TreEs, and the Lake 
itself. 

I. THe Mountains. — On a stranger 
coming for the first time from the south, that 
which would strike him as forming the most 


prominent feature in our landscape, would || 


undoubtedly be the great mountain so 
familiar to us all, which bounds the head 
of our lake, and which seems to keep watch 
over the scene. 

Speaking of the Lake of Gennesaret, I 
remember well the feature of all others which 
struck me most, when walking along the 
shore, or sailing on its waters, was giant 
Mount Hermon—a name with which too 
you are all familiar. It gave an impressive 
grandeur to the whole locality. It is far 


higher than Ben Lomond, for it towers | 


10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
has its summit covered with eternal snow. 
I never could look at that glorious mountain 
without thinking of it as a most impressive 
type of the Person of the.Lord Jesus Christ. 
Its white top, soaring high into the calm blue 
of heaven, or at timesWreathed with a diadem 
of cloud, what a significant emblem of His 
divinity—the eternal power and Godhead of 
Him whose “ head and hairs” were seen by 


These | 
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St. John in vision to be ‘ white like wool, as 
white as snow”! (Rev. i. 14.) 

Then again, Mount Hermon slopes down 
in a succession of lower eminences at the 
north of the lake, until its base seems to rest 
on the shores and blend with the waters. 
What an impressive type also of Him who, 
though God, was also man; who came down 
to our earth in the form of a servant ; became 
| bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, “in 
all things made like unto His brethren”! The 
mountain-top, with its crown of snow, spoke 
of the eternal, everlasting God, “‘ without be- 
ginning of days or end of years.” The base 
of the mountain, laved by the waters of the 
lake, spoke of “the man Christ Jesus,” the 
tender Sympathizer, the Brother in our 
nature, whose name is “Emmanuel, God 
with us.” 

While our own great mountain seems to 
proclaim the same truth, let it speak to us 
also of the unchangeableness of this Divine 
Saviour. That noble hill, as well as all the 
others surrounding our lake, are unaltered 
in their features. The oldest inhabitant 
among you cannot trace one variation in 
their form and outline. They are the same 
to-day as they were hundreds of years ago. 


around us. What changes have occurred 
within the memory of most of you! What 
changes have I seen myself during my ten 
years’ residence here!—old familiar faces 
gone; houses that have altered their tenants. 
And if we go farther back,—look at the 
most ancient building on the loch, the 
castle on Duke Murdoch’s Island. It is 
now a mere handful of crumbling stones. 
It was once doubtless a lordly hall with 
vassals and retainers, resounding with mirth 
and song. Now all that is gone, a poor 
voiceless ruin alone is left ! 

And this is the true picture of earthly 
things, sooner or later. “‘ They shall perish” 
is written on every one of them. But God 
lives: like these everlasting mountains, He 
is “ without variableness.” In another strik- 
ing figure, which one requires also to be in 





Palestine to understand, “ As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so doth the Lord 
compass his people from henceforth and for 
ever.” Nay, these mountains may depart, 
these hills may be removed, the most 
apparently unchanging things of earth may 
change, “‘ but my kindness,” says God, ‘‘shall 
not be taken from you, nor the covenant of 
my peace be removed.” (Is. liv. 10.) 

Let these glorious heights, then, preach to 
you, amid all earthly vicissitude and decay, 





Ah! that cannot be said about other things | 





that you have, in the Great Being who 
made them, an ever-sure refuge. There 
are caves pointed out in this loch-side which 
are said to have formed of old, shelter or 
hiding places for the marauder or fugitive. 
Defenceless and unprotected now, let their 
dumb lips tell you of a better Covert, “‘ The 
Lord liveth and blessed be my Fock,” 


“Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


II. The next feature in our home land- 
scape I mentioned, are the TREES which line 
the lake-side and climb up our hills. 

I need not remind you that trees are taken 
in Scripture as emblems of believers. “‘ They 
might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glori- 
fied.” (Is. 1xi. 3.) 

The frst thing I ask you to note in looking 
to the trees all around us is, there are varied 
kinds of them. ‘They are not all alike. The 
oak doubtless preponderates: but we have 
others in variety also—birch, and ash, and 
elm, and rowan-tree, and hazel—all to be 
admired ; all useful ; all needed to complete 
the loveliness of the picture. Now, is not 
this true with regard to believers? There 
are, in the spiritual forest fringing “ the 
mountains of myrrh and the hills of frankin- 
cense,” various characters and various tem- 
peraments ; yet they are all required: each 
is beautiful and serviceable in its own place, 


|and the Church is the better for them all. 


As some trees are distinguished for their 


strength and hardness and durability, and |! 
others for their gracefulness of stem and i 
colour of foliage, so is it in the Church of | 


God. To illustrate what I mean, take two 
Old Testament characters. What a differ- 
ence between the prophets Elijah and Elisha, 
and yet both were saintly men. Both were 


needed for the times ; both were beloved by | 


God. Elijah was the strong, powerful, giant 
oak, with gnarled branch and limb, wrestling 
with the storm. Elisha reminds us of the 
birchen-stem with its delicate leaves and 
tresses. Again, to take two examples in the 


New Testament, look at Martha and Mary. | 
Martha is all masculine, vigorous intellect, 


the woman of activity, and work, and bustle. 
Mary is all gentleness: she is like the quiet 
evening star shining placidly in the heavens: 
she sits a meek child at the feet of Jesus. 
Or look at Peterand John. The one is bold, 
impassioned, outspoken. He can plunge 
into the stormy water to meet his Lord, or 


rush in first into the vacant tomb. John’s | 


befitting place, on the other hand, seems to 
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be that of calm contemplation; leaning on 
his Master’s breast, loving and beloved. 

Yet though these were very different men 
and women, contrasts and opposites in their 
ways, occupying different niches in the 
Temple, nevertheless there was room and 
niche for them all. Different trees in the 
Lord’s forest, yet there was room and space 
for them all. You may remember that beau- 
tiful verse in Isaiah, where God speaks of 
His spiritual forest-trees, ‘‘The glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the 
pine-tree, and the box TOGETHER, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary.” (Is. lx. 13.) 

Remember, then, there is a position for 

each and all of you in God’s plantation. If 
He has made you an oak-tree, do not wish 
that He had rather made you as the birch or 
as the elm. Be contented with the sphere in 
which you are placed, and seek to glorify 
Him in that sphere; bearing ever in mind 
the reason why you are one of “ the planting 
of the Lord.” It is, that “ He may be glori- 
fied.” 
This leads me to remark, secondly, on this 
new topic, that in looking around us, we are 
reminded that the trees grow. Many of the 
“ cuttings,” as 'you call them, clothing the 
slopes and knolls, have grown up within our 
remembrance. From the bared oak-stock 
there have shot up new stems and branches 
with thick foliage, where the birds find 
shelter, or fold their wings to sleep. The 
mountains we have spoken of do not grow. 
Ben Lomond is the same height that he was 
thousands of years ago. In this respect (if 
with reverence I may say it) that mountain is 
again the glorious type of the all-glorious 
God. The Divine Being is incapable of pro- 
gress or advancement. His Divine majesty 
and glory cannot be added to. He cannot 
be more a God of power, or wisdom, or love, 
to-day, than He was before He created the 
universe. Not so with believers, His own 
people. As trees of righteousness they have 
a principle of growth within them: they are 
said to “revive as the corm, and grow as 
the vine, and cast forth their roots as Leba- 
non.” (Hos. xiv. 5—7.) They are called to 
“‘ grow in grace,” and to “bring forth much 
fruit.” What says the Psalmist in using the 
very figure of the believer compared to a 
tree? “ The righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree : he shall grow like a cedar in Le- 
banon. (Ps. xcii. 12.) 

Thirdly, we are reminded, as we look 
around us from this place, that ¢rees have 
their varied seasons; and I think they are 
beautiful in them all. They are beautiful as 





they are now, in their summer attire, with 
their foliage in full leaf, clothed with the 
glory of manhood. They will ere long be 
beautiful, as we all have observed them, 
when autumn clothes them in her yel- 
low mantle; when our wooded knolls are 
painted with their varied hues, and the moun- 
tain-sides are hung and curtained with a 
drapery of purple and gold. They are beau- 
tiful, too (as only once I saw them), in winter, 
when the bare branches are sprinkled with 
snow, or gleaming with pendent icicles. But, 
I confess, if I were to select the most beau- 
tiful and attractive of all the tree seasons, it 
is, as they were seen to such advantage this 
year, in the tender and delicate green of 
early spring, when the buds are bursting and 
the birds are singing in the branches, and all 
nature is joyous. 

And so, too, would I say of believers, God’s 
trees of righteousness. They are beautiful at 
all seasons. In the summer of mid-age,— 
manhood or womanhood. 


piety. Yes, too, and in the winter of old 
age, when the summer and autumn tints have 
passed away, and, bared of foliage, nothing 
but the delicate tracery of branch and twig 
remains. The hoary head, the head covered 
with the snows of age, is a crown of glory, 
when it is found in the way of righteousness. 
But yet, to me, the loveliest picture and 
season of all, is that of God's forest trees in 
the spring-time of life, when, as in the case 


of some before me, the bud is only sprouting, | | 


and they are just putting forth their green 
and tender leaves. What a glad and happy 
thing is early piety! On the other hand, 
what a miserable thing to give to God only 
the bared and withered and leafless branches 
—to squander the best of your lives on the 
world, and self, and sin, and the devil—and 
keep for Him only the winter of old age, the 
dregs and sweepings of existence! Oh! let 
all the young here seek to give the first flush 
of early spring to Him, who of old loved, as 
the oblation of first-fruits, the offering of 


“green ears of corn.” (Lev. ii. 12.) Not to | 
wait till the icicles are hanging on the rocks ; | 
till the wind is wailing, or the snow is drift- || 
ing through the forests, and the winter storms || 


are frowning on the mountain-tops; but 
rather, when “‘the flowers appear on the earth 
and the time of the singing of birds is come.” 
(Sol. Song, ii. 12.) 

Fourthly, 1 observe still further on this 
point, we are specially reminded at this 
season of the year, that ¢rees are cut down. 


| The axes have only very lately been resound- 


In autumn, with |! 
the russet hues and mellowed fruit of ripened || 
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ing on every side of us. Within a fortnight 
a whole hill-slope has been shorn of its 
covering, and the lopped branches are lying 
around to tell the tale. Trees of all kinds 
and of all ages have fallen—some young and 
tender—some old familiar ones we fondly 
would have spared. I don’t know how you 
feel, but to me there is something melan- 
choly in seeing heights and knolls and rocky 
promontories we were accustomed to behold 
so lately waving with life and clothed in 
beauty, where birds sang their song, and 
deer nestled in the bracken, now stripped, 
and bared, and silent. 

What a type and picture of a sterner 
reality! Death has been busy, and zs very 
busy amongst us. Young and old, rich and 
poor, the peasant and the peer, the little 
child and the grey-headed sire, have alike 
bowed beneath his stroke. That unsparing 
axe is ever resounding in God’s forest. 
Human love and affection may call out in 
imploring accents, “Woodman, spare that 
tree.” Butitis invain. ‘There isa time,” 
says the Wise Man, “to be born, and a time 
to die ; a time to plant, and a time to root up 
(or remove) that which is planted.” Sooner 
or later, with regard to each one of us, the 
command will go forth, “Cut it down.” 
Yes ; and let us not forget, too, that “as the 
tree falleth so it must lie.” 

Once more, a fifth thing I would note 
with which you are also familiar, but which 
I remember struck me much when I first saw 
it, is,—at the annual tree-felling, ¢hose trees are 
spared, which have a mark of red paint put upon 
them, When the woodman comes round with 
his saw and axe, and observes that mark on 
the bark, it tells him, “ Pass this one by ; go 
on to the next.” With,all reverence I say it, 
this surely suggests to us at least a great 
gospel truth. Nay, it is a ¢rwth older than 
the gospel and gospel times. You re- 
member how it was that the first-born of the 
Israelites were passed by, and saved from the 
sword of the destroying angel? It was by 
the ved mark placed on the lintels and the 
doorposts of their dwellings. ‘‘ When I see 
the blood,” said God, “ I will pass over you.” 
That was a wonderful type of the efficacy of 
the blood of Jesus on the lintels and door- 
posts of the sinner’s heart. The avenging 
angels pass by every tree of righteousness 
which bears the red mark (the blood mark) 
upon it. God’s command to them, as to 
Ezekiel of old, regarding those who had a 
mark upon their foreheads, is, ‘Come not 
near any man upon whom is the mark.” 
(Ezek. ix. 6.) 





‘“*We are not redeemed with 


. 

corruptible things such as silver and gold, 
but with the precious 4/od of Christ.” “We 
have redemption through His d/o0d.” With 
that blood of sprinkling upon you, there is 
“no condemnation.” The redeemed saints 
in heaven are said to “ enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus ;” and their eternal song 
is this, “ Thou hast redeemed us to. God by 
Thy blood.” (Rev. v. 9.) Happy they who 
bear now, not, as Paul, in their bodies, but in 
their souls, and that too for ever, “the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” (Gal. vi. 17.) 

III. I have left myself little time to speak 
of the third and last head of the sermon, 
although it is the most suggestive of all; I 
mean the Lake itself. 

I can do no more than briefly mention one 
or two, out of many thoughts that occur to 
me. 

(1) Look at the purity of the water—what 
is the cause of that? Simply because the 
lake is continually fed and renewed by the 
Con, and other burns and streams which 
enter near its head ; while it has a continual 
outflow down “the narrows.” This serves to 
keep it fresh, and wholesome, and pure. 
Were it not for this, I need not tell you it 
would grow stagnant and unhealthful. It 
would soon become like that “tarn” you 
know so well on the other side of the hill: a 
dark, inky, sluggish pool, without either inlet 
or outlet, which seems to one always as if 
abandoned to a few wailing plover and soli- 
tary waterfowl, burying themselves among 
the rank grass and rushes which line it. 

Now the one is a type of what life ought 
to be, the other of what life ought zof to be. 
Life should be active. In order to be kept 
pure and wholesome, it ought, like the waters 
of the lake, to be always flowing. Each one 
of us should have our inlets and outlets. 
That is not a happy nor a healthful existence 
which has nothing to do. How many there 
are in the world like that tarn I have spoken 
of, who, if they could, would sleep on 
sluggishly from day to day and from week to 
week—a selfish life ; enclosed, so to speak, 
amid treeless, pastureless hills, doing nothing 
either for God or for man. 

That is the true life—the life of active em- 
ployment; whatever be the work God has 
given you to do, and the station He has ap- 
pointed you to fill. I repeat, the busy, active 
life is always the happy one. 

Our lake is not only pure in itself, but 
after the water quits its shores, you know the 
mill-wheels it turns, and the meadows it re- 
freshes, and the flocks which drink it. From 
one of the high hills, you can even trace its 
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course by the fringe of green on either side. 
That is what human life should be. You 
remember what the prophet said about the 
waters he saw flowing out of the sanctuary, 
“ Everything shall Live whither the river 
cometh.” (Ezek. xlvii. 9.) 

Let each one ask, specially let the young 
among you ask, “Am I to aim after an ex- 
istence of laziness and selfishness, or one of 
activity and usefulness? Am I to be like 
yon sluggish tarn, or like this living lake ?” 

In connection with this, I would lead you 
to a second thought, How is the lake before 


|| us fed? There is one stream larger than the 


rest which flows into it, but there are a 
hundred other smaller ones. After one of 
our heavy rains, and specially when the 
summer sun breaks out again immediately in 
the sky, how beautiful it is to see the sides 
of the hills furrowed with glancing rills like 
silver streaks, each little streamlet coming 
rushing down and singing its way among 
rocks and birch and heather to the lake-shore! 

This surely should teach us another great 
truth, that each of us (it may be in our small 
way) may do some good in the world. We 
cannot be all large streams, or swift, rushing 
rivers. Let us be content if God has made 
us rills. Let us feel happy in the thought 
that, as such, we can contribute our own 
little, whatever that may be. If we cannot 
turn the mill-wheel, or irrigate the meadow, 
we can at least moisten the lichen and moss 


|| and root of maiden-hair, as we trickle our way 
|| unseen and unnoticed down the rocky chan- 
|| nel. 
|| of these at the Great Day, he and she “have 


God loves small efforts. He will say 
done what they could.” 

I have just spoken of the sparkle of moun- 
tain rills after rain and sunshine. Oh, more 
beautiful still is it, in a spiritual sense, when 
after the refreshing rain of God’s Spirit, and 


|| the shining of the true Sun of Righteous- 
|| ness on the heart, the little streamlets of love 


and gratitude, gentleness and kindness, are 
seen rippling along their varied channels. 
“The mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the /it#/e hills, by righteousness.” 


(Ps. Ixxii. 3.) 


Once more, the lake reminds me ¢hat its 


|| waters are free. 
1} 


We can see in the distance from where we 


|;mnow are, the aqueduct which conveys the 


water from a neighbouring loch to the great 
city of the west. That water, procured at 
vast cost and labour, has all to be paid for. 
Not so with that which laves these shores 
around us: it is free to all. The passing 





wayfarer can stoop down on his knees and 
drink it; the weary harvest-man can lay 
aside his sickle in the field hard by, and 
hasten to fill his flagon with the refreshing 
draught; even the beggar can lift it with 
his hands to his parched lips. It is as 
free to these and to others, as it is to the 
fish which sport in its pools, or to the wild 
deer stealing down at eve from the copsy 
covert. 

It is the same with the better Waters of 
Salvation. There is no barrier, no prohibi- 
tion in partaking of these. The invitation is, | 
“ Ho, every one that thirsteth.” Spiritual 
blessings, so often likened to water, are 
offered “ without money and without price ;” 
free to all; for the child as well as for the 
aged, for the poor as well as for the rich. 
Oh, the fulness of our earthly lake, filling 
with its contents so many bays and recesses, 
and in many of its choicest’ places so deep, 
is to me a wondrous and expressive type of 
the amplitude of God’s love and mercy in 
Christ ; flowing, ever flowing, overflowing. 
“God, who is rich in mercy, for His great 
Jove wherewith He loved us”—He is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think. (Eph. iii. 20.) 

With this thought I had better pause, 
though I have still much I should like to 
say. I have made no reference to the 
sudden, treacherous storms on the lake, and 
the many lessons which this fresh emblem 
might convey. But I shall not disturb the 
placid picture I have sought to set before 
you. Besides, we are more accustomed to 
see it and to think of it as a calm, glassy 
mirror, reflecting in its undimpled surface 
the glories of rock and sky and mountain, 
than swept with the breath of the tempest, 
and its surface ruffled with waves. God 
grant that we may all meet at last on these 
better, blissful shores, where no storms can 
rage, and no clouds can darken, and no 
changes can sadden ! 

It was, you may remember, on a lake-side 
in early morning, and after a dark and weary 
night, Jesus met His disciples of old, called 
them “children,” and asked them to sit 
down to a feast ready prepared for them on 
the shore. He will do the same tous. If 
we be now among the number of those who 
are “ looking for Him,” He will be waiting to 
receive us on the shores ef heaven in the 
bright morning of Immortality. The feast of 
love will be spread, and He will invite us to 
spend, not a fleeting, but an eternal sabbath, 
in the enjoyment of His own presence. 
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saying, that one half of the world 
| knows not how the other half lives, than 
| certain metamorphoses witnessed at sea-side 
| resorts during the so-called London season. 
Then, as surely as the cuckoo and the sky- 
| lark make their appearance in sweet-smelling 
country lanes, and myriads of wild flowers 
spring up after soft showers, a tremendous 
| migration takes place in another direction. 

All on a sudden, indeed, there are quarters 
of Brighton and St. Leonard’s-on-Sea as 
deserted as Oxford Street on a bank holiday. 
| The parade is solitary, the circulating library 
no longer besieged by omnivorous readers ; 
the three-o’clock string of carriages, awaiting 
rich dowagers for the quotidian drive, has 
disappeared ; the automatic butlers, who 
seemed as much a part of the street as the 
lamp-posts, have vanished. Nothing remains 
but bricks, mortar, and paving-stones. On 
the other hand, less fashionable regions of 
these admired watering-places undergo an 
equally startling transformation, being over- 
run, as soon as the month of flowers sets in, 
with floating populations on an enormous 
scale. 

Take the beautiful east end of Hastings, 
for example, so dear to marine painters, yet, 
in the eyes of supercilious lodging-house 
keepers of the twin town, little better than a 
Wapping of vulgarity; from the fish market 
to the pier all is life, bustle, and gaiety, as 
soon as the excursion season has begun—the 
season, not of Belgravia and the Upper Ten 
Thousand, but of Seven Dials and the 
People ; to say “the great unwashed” would 





red-letter days. 

Yes, a season is this in earnest; and 
though of the briefest possible duration, 
generally lasting eight hours only, there can 
be no little doubt of the heart and soul put 
into it by young and old. No ennui, no 
boredom, no sighing over sameness here, no 
invidious comparisons with former and more 
captivating epochs, no lamentation over past 
triumphs, lost beauty, or evanescent social 
successes! All is rollicking, enjoyment, 
wonder, and satisfaction. Not that these 
summer excursionists have it entirely their 
own way. They cannot command the 
weather, and they cannot by a wand trans- 





be an insult, seeing the evident pains be- | 
stowed upon personal appearances in these | 


| 
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a grt more strikingly illustrates the | form themselves into Liliputians. They are | 


often drenched with heavy showers, almost | 
always find accommodation short of their | 
demands. There is not enough to eat and | 
drink for all, not enough room in the plea- | 
sure yachts, not nearly donkeys enough for | 
the children, not enough of Punch and Judy, | 
Christy minstrels, and itinerant photographers. | 
Every one wants something he does not get. | 
Yet the sea is here, wet or fine ; he beholds | 
it, often for the first time ; he smells the briny | 
air, he feels himself thousands of miles away 

from London, he is made childishly, foolishly 

proud, thankful, and. happy—at least, for ri 
day ! | 

Many of these excursions, be it remem- | 
bered, are got up by benevolent folks, chiefly | 
clergymen and their coadjutors, who cannot | 
endure the thought of sending the children | 
into fairyland, and keeping the parents and | 
grandparents at home. Let them forget their | 
squalid dwellings and laborious lives, they 
say ; let them behold the wonder and beauty | 
of the world before they die! Thus the | 
presence of middle-aged and aged folks, in | 
company of school-children and teachers, is | 
to be accounted for; and touching it is to) 
witness the quiet contentment of their trial- | 
worn, often hard faces—for what has there 
been to soften them ? 

There is a comical side, of course, to this 
phase of human life as to any other, and the 
dress and ways of the poorest of these poor 
people are often stranger to outsiders than 
those of Lapps, Annamites, or any other 
curious visitants from comparatively unknown 
lands. 

In the first place, they seem to consider 
holiday-making and fine clothes inseparable, 
and appear in the most incongruous toilettes. 
Men, women, and children have evidently 
adorned themselves with every bit of finery | 
they could possibly lay hands upon ; and | 
some have doubtless supplied their deficien- | 
cies at the pawnbrokers. Swallow-tail coats, | 
frilled shirt-fronts, and wonderful neckties, 
crinolines, old ball dresses, lace-bordered | 
petticoats, false hair according to the fashion | 
of a dozen years ago, and something in the 
shape of mock jewellery, are conspicuous, 





|a white gown among the younger women 


being evidently thought de rigueur upon 
such an occasion. 
Nor are their so-called refreshments less 
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curious and unlike what we are accustomed | swallowed at such times get digested, and no 
to regard under that head. Hot potatoes, | one dies of what at first sight would appear 
new, the size of marbles, round and well- | enough to kill an ostrich! Nothing tires, 
buttered, are appetising enough at dinner-| nothing disconcerts, nothing disagrees with 
time, but the last thing we should desire out | a denizen of Seven Dials on ‘his sea-side holi- 
of doors, at promiscuous times, and under a! day! 

blazing sky. Yet three halfpennyworths of; Would that it came oftener! 
hot. potatoes, turned unceremoniously with | such a season, 
a pinch of salt into the palm of the hand, | might be the happy lot of all whose exist- 
and eaten leisurely, ambudando, rival in popu- | ence from January to December is one of 
lar favour cockles, periwinkles, black pud-| sedentary, monotonous toil—who often pass 
dings, slices of cucumber, and other esteemed from the cradle to the grave without a glimpse 











dainties. 
Thanks to sea air and unwonted exercise 
and enjoyment, the unwholesome masses 


of that most majestic of Nature’s pageants, 
the glorious, heart-reviving, eye-delighting 
sea ! 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING, 


“ A little shi 
Concluding Hymn: “ 


was on the sea.”’” Lesson: 


Opening Hymn: 
Gentle Jesus, meek 


Eccles. = 1—7. 
and mild 


ing the Bible the most beautiful things are 

taken to describe the good that comes 
into a life that remembers God. But to 
describe the evil that comes into a life that 
forgets God, things the most terrible are used. 
Among these terrible things is a tempest. 
We know very little of tempests. It is in 
some foreign lands that they blow in their 
greatest fury and do their most damaging work. 
Our Lord, speaking of one who hears His 
sayings but forgets to do them, says: He is 
like a house on which “the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat, and it fell, and great was the fall of 
it.” The old prophets also, telling of cities 
that had forgotten God, and of evil days 
coming on them in consequence of that, 
describe these days as days of wind and 
tempest which shall smite and overthrow the 
cities, and at last leave them mere heaps of 
ruin. And in this chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
where young people are exhorted to remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth, 
the Preacher speaks of evil days sure to 
come if they fail to remember Him, days in 
which they shall say “we have no pleasure 
in them.” These days so evil that the soul 
can find no pleasure in them are likened to 
days in which the heavens are filled with 
tempest, in which the tempest breaks upon 
the house, and the house is wrapped round 
with terror and desolation and death. 





As often as I read this chapter I seem to 
see the scene it describes. I see a fair 


mansion, among stately trees, standing in | 
| beautiful grounds, and filled and surrounded 


with life and joy. The sun is shining. The 
doors are open to its light. The men are 
working in the fields. ‘The maidservants are 
grinding the corn. The ladies are looking 
out at the open windows. Through these 


windows I see for the evening hours golden | 
In the court || 


lamps hung on silver cords. 
I see a deep well with wheel and bucket to 
supply the house with water. 


shooting down from the eaves. 
ing birds are filling the woods with song. It 


is still a happy time for that house, a day of | 
youth, a day in which God is pouring out || 


His mercies, and therefore a day to remem- 
ber Him. But this is a house where God is. 
not remembered. Those who live there 
receive His kindness and are unthankful. 


Everything is | 
touched with life and joy. The swallows are | 
The sing- | 


| 
| 


Would that || 
if only eight hours long, | 


They take His gifts but spend them on them- || 


selves. And days and years go past in 
which He is patient, waiting to see if they 
will even yet turn to Him. And then come 
days in which things begin to change. The 
early joys do not return. And day comes 
after day, and no pleasure with them. At 
last comes a day of terror. The heavens are 
black with clouds. The clouds dissolve in 


rain. More clouds overspread the sky, 
heavier, blacker than before. Lightnings 
flash ; thunders roll; wind and rain beat 


upon the once beautiful house. The masters, 
bending beneath the blast, hurry in from the 
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|| field. The door is shut. 
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A tempest 


The ladies shrink 
back in terror from the windows. The maids 
flee from their grinding at the mill. Even 
the men-servants begin to tremble. Outside, 
the swallows leap and shriek with fear. The 
birds that made the air happy with song are 
silent. On all inside fear descends; they 
cannot eat; death is coming upon them. 
The tempest is about to snap the cord on 
which the lamp of life is hanging, is about 


to break the bucket that brings up supplies | 


of life from its well. It will soon be all over 
with that house. House, inhabitants, life, 
joy, industry, all are wrapped round about by 


in the East. 


SECOND EVENING. 
} 
| Opening Hymn: “I’m alittle pilgrim.” Lesson: Luke xv. 
II—24. 
mild.” 





Concluding Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and | 


While my mind was still filled with the | 


vision of the tempest which the Preacher | 


describes in Ecclesiastes, I happened to be 
in London, and went to see the Royal 
Academy. I sawthere five pictures in which 
one of the ruins which that tempest works is 
| described. And I do not think I could 
| better describe the evil which comes into a 
| fair young life by forgetting God than by 
| telling the story which those pictures tell. 


the darkness, and about to be overwhelmed | 


by the terrible tempest which has come | 


crashing out of the sky from God. 

And all that tempest, with all the ruin it 
works, is the picture of the destruction that 
descends from heaven on every life that 
forgets God. Sooner or later, to every such 
life, a day comes in which there is no 
pleasure, a day dark with the terror of God, 
when the very heavens above seem dark, and 
the judgment of God breaks forth like a 
tempest, and everything beautiful and 
happy and strong in the life is overthrown ; 
and desolation comes to fortune, to home, to 
health, at last to life itself. The man goes 
to his long home, and mourners go about 
the street. 


I. 


A gentle youth has come up to the Uni- 
| versity. You can see by his open face, by 
his ruddy cheeks that he has come from 
a home that cared for him; there is a 
| mother there who has watched over him all 
| his days. But now he is away from her 
|care. He is among young men of his own 
|age. For them and him it is the time to 
remember God. I dare say, if the letters his 
| companions and he got in the morning could 
| be read, we should find in more than one 
|of them the words: “O my beloved, re- 
| member now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” But neither this young man nor 
the companions he has taken up with are 
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thinking of God. They are playing cards. 
It is midnight: one of their number, unused 
as yet to this life, has fallen asleep. The 
others are gambling. There, before you, is 
the young man whose sad story the painter 
has undertaken to paint. He has forgotten 
father and mother, home and innocent days, 
class-duty and lessons, What includes all, 
he has forgotten God. 


It. 


In the second picture he is a little older, 
and there is not on his face the same glow of 
health and home-life which we saw in the 
first. He is not at college now, nor where 
his college classes should have led him. 
He is at a place, the most evil for old or 
young, for rich or poor, for prince or peasant, 
to be. He is at a race-course. He is 
there with a note-book in his hand. 
Coarse, brute-looking, eager men are thrust- 
ing in their betting-books to him from the 
outside crowd. He is fresh from college, 
and does not yet know their evil ways. He 
is rich: they want him to gamble his riches 
into their pockets. The poor sin-caught, 
silly, ignorant youth! He has exchanged 
the innocent joys of home, and pure delights 
of college, for the society of chaffy idlers, 
and the coarse pleasures of these red-faced, 
shabby, vulgar men. He is falling into their 
evil traps. He is writing down their tempt- 
ing bets. He has forgotten God. And in his 
blindness he does not see that the very 
bets he is accepting shall one day make the 
heavens black above him, and bring down a 
storm upon his head. 


Ill. 


That storm has begun to fall. Some years 
have passed. He is married and in a house 
of his own. Beside him is a beautiful 
wife with two young children. He is in a 
room filled with beautiful things. If we 
could fix our eyes on the room only we 
should say, “‘ Everything has a look of peace 
and happiness.” But there is neither peace 
nor happiness in the soul of its master. 
Days have come to him now in which he has 
no pleasure. He will never more have 
pleasure in all the days of his life that are to 
come. A terrible knowledge is in his soul. 
He has gambled away the last shilling he 
had. He has gambled away his beautiful 
home and the bread of his wife and children. 
He has gambled himself into debts which he 
will never be able to pay. And here, within 
the door of this beautiful room, darkening it 
by their shadow, between the poor young 





mother who cannot understand what has || 


taken place, and the miserable father who || 
understands too well,*are two officers to take || 


him away to prison. 
brought upon himself has burst out upon him. 


The tempest he has || 


It has swept joy and peace out of his life. || 
It is about to sweep away his liberty: he | 


must go to jail. When he is lying in jail, 


and in misery there, the same tempest will || 
drive wife and children out of their beautiful || 


home. 
IV. 

In the fourth picture, the appearance of 
the evil-doer is utterly changed. And the 
appearance of everything round about him 
is changed. He has come out of prison, but 
it is no longer into a beautiful home. 
room we see him in is one of the poorest. 
Poverty is written on the walls and the fur- 


The | 


niture—on the dress and the looks of his | 


wife, his child, and himself. 
ground the landlady is presenting a bill which 
his wife is unable to pay. As we look at 
himself we see that he is old before his time. 
He is at a table writing. He has written a 
play for the theatre, of which we can see the 
title. It is a play to exhibit the joy and 
success of life. But there is an air of failure 
and hopelessness over his own life. Nobody 
has bought his play. It has brought no 
bread into his home. He is toiling at 
another. Shall it be more successful? Alas 
for the poor toiler! His first, beautiful, sun- 
filled life is gone from him for ever, broken 
by the storm of God. And those clouds, 
“which return after the rain,” are darkening 
once more over the poor fragment of life 
which remains. 


v. 
At last, as he is portrayed in the fifth 


picture, the final ruin is at hand. He forgot 
God in the days of his youth. He gave his 


young life, his strong manhood, his time, his | 


money to evil and to evil ways. He sowed 
the wind: he is reaping the whirlwind. The 
tempest has come down upon him. Every- 
thing has been destroyed. Nothing is left 
to him. His whole life is a ruin. He is 
locking the door of the poor bedroom in 
which he is. He bends eagerly to listen, 
turns the key gently lest his wife should hear. 
His baby’s cradle is near, but it appeals to 
him in vain. A pistol is lying on the table. 
In another moment he will have destroyed 
his life with it; and his very body shall be a 
ruin. ‘Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit unto God who 
gave it.” 








In the back- | 
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THIRD EVENING. 


“Christ is merciful and mild.”” Lesson : 


Opening Hymn: 
“‘ Gentle Jesus, meek 


a. oe 22—36. Concluding Hymn: 

That was a very sad story which the painter 
painted. But the painter has not told it all. 
The saddest part of the story is this, that 
there was a way of escape even for that 
poor, lost soul. And he did not remember 
there was such a way. Having forgotten 
God, he had forgotten also every good thing 
which had ever been said to him concerning 
God. 

But there was really a way of escape. ‘He 
might have risen out of his poverty, and his 
shame, and his sin, if he had remembered 
this way. It is the way Jesus came to open 
up. It is the way by which He led back 
the poor lost women, the poor lost publicans 
of Judea to God. It is the way on which 
He is still going forth to seek and to save 
the lost—a way all paved with His love— 
the blessed way of repentance and prayer. 

I will tell you a story, which is not a 
painter’s story, but one of real life. And it 
begins just where the other ends. 

In the city of London, about sixty years 
| ago, lived a man who, like the youth in the 
painter’s story, had been forgetting God. 
But he was like him in little elsé. He had 
to work for his bread. He had not spent 
|| his wages in gambling, nor in attending 


| horse-races, nor in any evil way. The evil | 


| in his life was only this: he had ceased to 
|, remember God. 
| God was not in all his thoughts. He 
|| went out; he came in; he lay down; he 
| rose up, and never asked God to be with 
| him, or to watch over him, or to bless him. 
| He ‘tried to live and be a husband, father, 
| and workman without God. 


But although he had forgotten God, God | 
In mercy He sent | 


| had not forgotten him. 
| forth His storm to smite him, and he was 
smitten; and days came to him in which 
he had no pleasure; and work failed him; 
and poverty descended on him; and his 
home was broken up. Everything had to 
be sold for bread; and still there came no 
work. ‘They went to a poorer house; then 
to a house poorer still. At last, one evening, 
they found themselves in a miserable cellar, 
| without fire or food, with nothing even to 
sit upon except a block of wood. The 
children were crying for bread. “ Bread, 
father!” they cried in their hunger—and 
there was no bread. The cry went into 
the soul of the man, and filled him with 
despair. And an evil thought came to him 





| poverty be sent to thee to bring God back 





on the wings of the despair; and, yielding 
to that evil thought, he said to himself, as 
the young man in the painter's story had 
said: “It is more than I can bear; in the 
morning I shall hide myself from these cries, 
and from this poverty which does not end, 
in the friendly depths of the river.” And in 
the morning he left his home with that evil 
thought in his soul. He turned from his 
wife and children, and set his face towards | 
the river. | 
It was Sunday. The streets were full of 
people going to morning service. He turned | 
into a side street to escape them, but there | 
were church-goers there also ; and, in a back 
court in that street, a church. Perhaps it | 
was the memory of days when he also went 
to church; perhaps it was the thought, “I am | 
going into the presence of God, I will wor- | 
ship with His people once more before I go.” 
He never could tell how it came about; but, | 
ill-dressed and unwashed though he was, and 
with this’evil thought in his heart, he turned 
with the stream of worshippers into that back 


| court, and into the church there, and sat | 


down in a corner, in the shadow, where he 
could hear without being seen. | 

Mr. Parsons of Leeds was to preach that 
day ; and this happened to be his text :— 
“When the poor and the needy seek water, 
and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the 
God of Israel will not forsake them. I will | 
open rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys. I will make the wilder- 
ness a pool of water, and the dry land springs 
of water.” And from that text he preached 
a sermon on deserts, and on putting the God | 
of Israel to the test for the springs in the | 
desert. And among other things he said— | 
and the poor man in the corner thought he 
looked straight at him as he spoke—‘‘Oh, my 
poor brother, thou also art in a desert, in the 
bleak, bitter desert of poverty. Thou findest 
it hard to be without money, or work, or 
bread. Thou thinkest, perhaps, in thy heart, 
God has set me here for ever; there is no 
way of escape. Hast thou ever put the God 
of Israel to the test? What if thou art also 
in a worse desert—in the desert where the 
soul has forgotten God? And what if thy 


to thy remembrance, and thyself back to 
God? Put the God of Israel to the test. 
Prove Him and see whether He will not 
turn thy wilderness into a pool, and the dry 
land into springs of water.” 

It was as if God had spoken. The words 
of the preacher came into the down-crushed 
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Jesus on the stormy sea. 


heart of the man, and a good thought began | some leaves ot the Old Testament left by 
to battle with the evil thought in that heart ;| those who lived there before; and in these 
and when he came out he turned his back | they read. Then, in a little while, when he 
to the river, and set his face once more to | had found more courage, he said, ‘‘ Suppose 
his home. we try to pray?” and the mother and chil- 

At home there was still the hunger ; the | dren knelt down beside him, and he prayed. 
cries for bread were there just as before. | Out of the depths he cried unto God, “O 
But the evil thought was gone from the heart | God, my father’s God, God of my childhood, 
of the father, and his soul was groping along hear my cry. I have forgotten thee; and 
the way to God. Taking courage from what | thou hast brought my children, and my wife, 
he had heard, he said to his wife, “ Liza, | and myself into this wilderness, where there 
suppose we read a bit together?” That | is neither work, nor bread. O God, for Jesus’ 
brought the tears to her eyes. The Bible|sake, have mercy upon us; and for thy 
he had given her on their wedding day had | mercy’s sake cause springs to arise in this 
long since been sold for bread; but there | desert.” Then they all rose from their knees. 
happened to be, on some shelf in that cellar, | They were still hungry, but they began to 
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feel that alittle gleam of heaven had shone 
in upon them. And by-and-by night came, 
and blessed sleep, and the cries for bread 
were stilled. 

On the very morning after this poor man 
had put the God of Israel to the test, and 
when his soul had tured from all evil 
thoughts, and from forgetting God, he re- 
ceived a letter from a friend. “There is a 
great order,” the letter said; “come to such 
ashop. If you go there before ten o’clock 
you are sure of work.” And in a corner of 
the letter a half-sovereign was folded up. 

And from that moment the heavens grew 
clear for him and his. Just as Jesus stilled 


|| the black howling tempest on Galilee, and 


made a calm for the fishermen of old, so He 
stilled the tempest and made peace and joy 
for this poor man and his house. The money 
brought bread to the children ; and before the 
hour named in the letter he was engaged, in 
the shop it told him of, for a long spell of work. 
And happiness came back to the home. And 
by-and-by it was with that home as in days 
long past, and God was remembered in it, 
and God blessed His servant at its head; and 
work came to him without stint, and favour of 
masters along with the work. More wonderful 
still, the workman became manager; the 
manager became master; and—better than 
all—he and his wife and his children became 
true servants of God. 

“Tt is never too late to mend.” In what- 
ever wilderness men lose themselves, the 
way out of it is to remember God. Re- 
member God if days should ever come to 
thee in which thou hast no pleasure, and 
He will come to thy help. Remember God 
if evil thoughts have already come into thy 
heart, and He will send thoughts of heaven 
in their stead. Pray to Jesus and He will 
come into your life and still the tempest and 
turn trouble into joy. 

Better still, dear children, to whom evil 
days of the kind I have been describing have 
never yet come, while it is still morning in 
your life, remember God. Remembering 
God will keep evil days away from you for 
ever. It will keep you young and innocent 
to the end of your years. And by the mercy 
of God, it will open the door of heaven for 
you when your years here have come to 
an end. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus, high in glory.”” Lesson: Luke 


—_ 35--43. Concluding Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
| mild.’’ 


_ About two hundred years ago there was 
living in the city of Paris an old man who 


was so holy, and in his holiness so happy, 
that people came to him to learn the secret 
of his life. 

He lived in a great house in which also 
lived a company of holy and learned men. 
Among those men his place was a very lowly 
one. He was their cook, and it was down in 
the kitchen of their great house that he had 
to spend his days. But to this old man the 
kitchen was as holy a place as a church. He 
was with God there! Daily he had sweet 
talk with Him as he went about his humble 
duties. And the fireside, with its pots and 
pans, and with its heats and smells, became 
like a gate of heaven unto his soul. 

For more than forty years this old man 
lived in that house doing this lowly service. 
And through all those years the one desire 
and joy of his heart was to be always with 
God, and to do nothing, say nothing, and 
think nothing which might be displeasing to 
Him. 

In reading the story of this man’s life lately, 
it seemed to me that though he was poor, he 
must have been one of the holiest men in the 
company he served, or it might be, in the 
whole city in which he lived. And, as we 
are all; both old and young, called to be 
holy, and told that “without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord,” I have thought that 
it would be a help to you if I could tell you 
some portion of this story, and show you, by 
means of it, the beauty of a holy life. I am 
certain it will do you good to learn how 
this poor man came to lead a life so holy, 
and what the secret was which made this 
holy life so happy. 

His name in his youth was Nicolas Her- 
man, but in his old age, Brother Lawrence. 
He was born in Lorraine near the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His parents 
were too poor to give him much schooling, 
and although, in some way or other, he 
learned to read, and in his old age could 
write a sensible letter, he remained through 
life without the learning which you to whom 
I am speaking receive at school. 

As a boy he was very uncouth and very 
stupid. He was always doing awkward 
things. Nobody who saw him then could 
have foretold that he would one day cease to 
be awkward and become careful, and wise, 
and helpful. It is only God who can tell 
| from the outside of a boy what sort of man 
| he will become. 

But although Nicolas was poor and un- 
learned, and in all his movements ungainly 
and awkward, he had, even as a boy,a gentle 
heart. And one day this gentleness showed 



































|| by the Holy Spirit into his soul. 
|| as yet like a tiny seed which has neither root 


|| life does not spring up in a day. 
|| it takes years to grow, and often it has to be 
|| watered by our tears. 
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itself in a very wonderful way. It was a day 
in winter. Everything was cold, and bleak, 
and bare. On this particular day Nicolas 
Herman, walking about, happened to come 
upon a tree that was leafless. Something 
drew him to look at the tree, and as he stood 
before it looking, the thought came into his 
mind that that very tree, bare and dead 
though it seemed at the time, would soon be 
all covered with leaves, with bloom, and by- 
and-by with fruit. And there came to him, 
in the very heart of this thought, the thought 
of God. He seemed to see at a glance that 
before all these changes could take place, 
God must be present to work them. Only 
God, working on the very spot, could bring 
back life to the dead tree. His soul at that 
moment caught sight of the great truth that 
God is everywhere present. He said to him- 
self, ‘He is here, on this very spot.” He 
learned that day, that God was not a God far 
off, but near. He was so near that He would 
be present to cover that tree once more with 
leaves. Standing before that tree, he saw 
that he was standing in the very presence of 
God. This nearness and presence of God 
became one of the thoughts of his soul. In 


'|a dim way at first, no doubt, but more and 


more clearly as years went on, he saw God 
everywhere. From that day onward he lived 
as one who had been admitted, for one 
happy moment at least, into the presence of 
God. And I like to think, that as he turned 
his steps homeward that day, the poor, un- 


|| taught, and awkward boy, whom everybody 
|| was already trying to scold into less stupid 
|| ways, may have carried this new thought like 


a new joy in his heart, and said to himself, 
‘Poor and stupid though I be, God is near 


||me; and lowly though my father’s cot is, 
_| God is there.” 


This was the beginning of his holy life, but 
it was only the beginning. Nicolas had a 
long way to go and many things to learn and 
suffer before the happy years -of his life 
began. A blessed thought had been dropped 
But it was 


nor stem. The happiness which is in a holy 
Sometimes 


At any rate, that was 
the case with Nicolas Herman. He was like 
the man spoken of in one of the psalms, who 
went forth weeping bearing precious seed. 
But it was to be a long time before he came 


|| back rejoicing with the fruit. 


He was only eighteen years of age when 
he saw the vision of God’s presence in the 





| 
| 
| 


tree. After that, he had to become a soldier; || 


and when he was set free from being a 
soldier, he became a footman in a private 
family. He was still unhandy in his ways. | 


His master said of him that he was a great || 
clumsy fellow, who broke everything he was | 


set to Carry. 


Now all this awkwardness and stupidity, ! 


this want of handiness in doing things, was a 
sincere grief to Nicolas. He did earnestly 
wish to have his faults corrected. He was 
willing to submit to any suffering by which | 


his awkwardness should be put away. And |! 
now, being a man, and being very earnest || 


about leading a right life, he began to look 
about for the best means of having his faults 
corrected, and he resolved at last that he 
should apply for admission to the house of 
the Barefooted Carmelites. There, he thought, 
I shall be taken to task, and if I fail to do 


well I shall be punished. And I am content | 


to be punished until my faults are removed. 

The brethren consented to receive him into 

their kitchen and give him work as cook. 
Now it was a custom with those brethren, 


before receiving any new member into their 


company, to put him upon trial for a time; 


and during that time the person wishing to || 


become a brother was put under instruction 
for his soul. This was a very precious time 
for Nicolas. He got time to think. But 


this at first brought him into new trouble. | 


When he came to think about himself he || 


found that much more needed to be put 


right in him besides his awkward ways. The || 


thought that he was in God’s presence led 
him to ask himself what sort of object he 
must appear in the eyes of the holy God. 
And then his heart sank within him. He 
saw that he was a poor sin-laden man, not 
worthy of a single glance from God. 


deeds he had done, and thought that God 
could have no choice but to banish him for 
ever from His presence. He seemed to him- 
self to be a criminal lying condemned at the 
feet of his judge. 

But by-and-by—his history does not tell 
either in what manner or at what precise time 
—the Holy Spirit directed him to look to 
the Cross and the blood of Jesus. He then 
saw that the holy God is a Saviour as much 
as a Judge, and that He is so full of love that 
He has given His son to die for sinners, and 
that there is cleansing for all sin in the 


blood which Jesus shed. But Nicolas was | 


slow to believe that there could be cleansing 
for him. For four long years he believed 


that he should be shut out from God's pre- | 


He | 
recalled evil words he had spoken and evil | 
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sence at last. And for six years longer 
doubts of his salvation came back upon him 
from time to time. But all the while there 
was this fine resolution in his heart : whether 
‘he was to be saved or shut out from salva- 
tion, he resolved to do the thing that was 
right. ‘ Whatever becomes of me,” he said, 
| “ whether I be lost or saved, I will continue 
| to act purely for the love of God. I shall 
|| have this good at least, that till death I shall 
|| have done all that is in me to love Him.” 
| But God did not leave him in this uncer- 
| tainty. He came to his help, as He always 
| does to those who are in earnest about their 
salvation. He brought him out of all his 
fears and into perfect peace, and He worked 
| sO great a change upon him that all his 
| awkwardness came to an end. 
Although Nicolas never ceased to think 
|| meanly of himself, or to look upon himself 
|| otherwise than as a sinner, his whole view of 
|| God was changed. Instead of seeing Him 
} as a judge about to punish a criminal at his 
| feet, he saw Him as a gracious King who had 
| come down from His throne to serve him. 
“This King,” he said, “full of mercy and 
| goodness, very far from chastising me, em- 
|| braces me with love, makes me eat at His 
| table, serves me with His own hands, and 
| gives me the key of His treasures.” 














FIFTH EVENING. 


Holy Shepherd, oa 


Opening Hymn: “Gracious Saviour, 
Hymn: entle 


| Lesson: Luke vi. 39-49. Concluding 
| Jesus, meek and mild.” 


first half of Nicolas Herman’s life ; and by | 
| what means he was brought to serious thought 
| about his soul and to God. I have now to 
few you of the wonderful life he led in the 
second half of his years, and how those years 

| became the happiest of his life. 
The first thing in Herman which helped 


learned in his boyhood, when he stood before 
the leafless tree. A thought entered his soul 
| that day which never left him. It was the 
| thought that God is everywhere present. It 
was a very tiny thought for him at the first, a 
mere little seed of thought. But when the 
Holy Spirit took him in after-years and set 
him before the tree on which the Lord Jesus 
died, the thought grew and spread and filled 
his whole soul. He saw then that if God 
must be present to cover a dead tree with 
leaves and fruit, He must much more be pre- 
sent when a dead soul, like his own, was to 
be changed into a livingone. A strong feel- 


Last Sunday I told you some things in the | 


| him to live a life so happy was the lesson he | 


ing took possession of him that he was always 


| 





in the presence of God, and a feeling not less 
strong that it was his duty continually to re- 
member that fact. And to this duty he set 
himself. Day by day, and every hour of the 
day, he said to his soul: “Soul, thou art in 
the presence of God thy King.” At the 
beginning of his religious life, he spent the 
hours appointed for private prayer in forming 
the habit of remembering this presence. He 
strengthened the habit ‘by thinking often of 
God’s goodness and mercy and nearness. 
If business took his soul away from the 
thought for a little, he sought a fresh remem- 
brance of it from God. At length it came to 
be natural to him to feel that he was every 
moment in the Divine presence. He was so 
much under this feeling, that his prayers were 
like conversations with one who was in the 
same room with him ; and sometimes like a 
joyful sense of that presence, as if his soul 
were telling its wants by simply looking into 
the face of God. At such times he was in- 
sensible to everything but the love of God. 
His highest joy was to feel himself in the 
presence of that love. It wasa joyso sweet, 
that he likened it to the joy of an infant at its 
mother’s breast. Indeed, he seemed to him- 
self sometimes to be just an infant drinking 
happiness out of the bosom of God, so inex- 
pressible was the sweetness he tasted in the 
presence of his Lord. 
Another thing in Nicolas which made his 
| life a happy one was his putting God’s will 


| always before his own. 


| 
| 


| 





He had set his heart on being like the 
Friend in whose presence he so much loved 
to be. And he had learned that the nearest 
and best way to this likeness was to let this 
divine Friend rule him in everything. So he 
placed himself altogether under the will of 
God. He gave up everything to God, that 
God might be everything in his life. He 
gave himself. He gave body and soul. He 
gave will and wish. He kept nothing back. 

It was not easy to do this at first. But he 
prayed for help. And all difficulty came to 
an end. And it became both easy and plea- 
sant, until at last, next to the joy of being in 
the presence of his divine Friend, was the joy 
of giving up everything for that Friend’s sake. 

His life, after that, was a life of obedience 
to God. At every step in life, and in all 
things+in things small as well as great—in 
things painful as well as pleasant, he said to 
God, “ Thy will, and not mine, be done.” 
He liked to remember how much God had 
given up for him. He liked to fill his soul 
with the thought that Jesus gave His life to 
redeem him. And he looked upon himself, 
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in consequence, as one that belonged to God. 
“T am not my own, but God’s,” he said. 
* And I will think no thought, I will speak 
no word, I will. do no act except as God 
allows me.” 

And this was his life. His soul’s ear was 
| bent to listen for the commands of God. His 
greatest joy was in fulfilling these commands. 
He would do no action and suffer no thought 
which he knew to be contrary to them. His 
whole endeavour was to let God work His 
will in him. He felt himself so entirely in 
the hands of God, to do, or to suffer, as it 
might please Him, that he sometimes likened 
himself to a block of stone which a sculptor 
was carving into a statue. God who loved 
him was this sculptor. And Nicolas would 
present himself as such a stone before God, 
and say, ““O my Best Friend, my Maker, my 
Lord, shape me into Thine own image : make 
me entirely like Thyself.” 

The third thing I will mention in the hap- 
piness of Nicolas was the close connection he 
kept up between his religion and his daily tasks. 

He took his religion with him into the 
kitchen. He could not bear the error of 
some, that religion was only for the church, 
and for religious meetings. Religion and 
business with Nicolas were not two things, 
but one. He did all the work of a cook as 
the servant of God and out of love to God. 
And in the very humblest part of his duties 
he tried to give pleasure to God. Like the 
Apostle, who said, ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,” Nicolas felt that whether he was cook- 
ing in the kitchen, or worshipping in a 
church, he had all the same to glorify God. 

And this was the more beautiful in him 
because naturally he did not like the work of 
the kitchen. But he put his dislike of the 
work aside and did it joyfully out of love to 
‘God. He began every part of his duties with 
silent prayer. As the work went forward, he 
would lift up his heart again in prayer. And 
when it was finished, he would give thanks to 
God for helping him. Or, if he had failed, he 
would ask God to pardon him. In this way 
his distasteful work became a joy to him, and 
easy. And it was so mixed up with prayer 
that his soul was more united to God amid 
the tasks of the kitchen, than when he was in 
his private room. 

Nicolas believed that a holy life did not 
depend upon finding some high and heavenly 
kind of work to do; but in doing common 
work, the work of every day, for the love of 
God. It isa holy life, he held, to do for 
God’s sake the things we commonly do for 








our own. He put great stress on the doing 
of little things toGod. He used often to say, 
that Christians ought never to weary in doing 
little services for His sake. “It is not the 
greatness of the work which God regards,” 
he would say, “it is the love with which it is 
performed.” 

A friend who saw him at his work in the 
kitchen has borne witness how truly it was 
work for God. ‘“ His very countenance was 
edifying. There was such a sweet and calm || 
devotion appearing in it as could not fail to | 
affect the beholders. In the greatest. hurry 
he still preserved his heavenly-mindedness. 
He was never hasty nor loitering, but did 
each thing in its season, with an even un- 
interrupted composure and tranquillity of 
spirit.” 

Nicolas himself said, “ The time of busi- 
ness does not with me differ from the time of 
prayer ; and in the noise and clatter of my | 
kitchen, while several persons are at the same 
time calling for different things, I possess | 
God in as great tranquillity as if I were upon | 
my knees at the blessed sacrament.” | 

There were many other things in this life | 
which I should be glad to tell about, but I | 
must content myself with one more. 

Nicolas had such perfect faith in God that | 
when he brought any difficulty before Him in | 
prayer, when he came with some burden, or | 
sorrow, or care, he really left it with God. | 
After laying it on God, he did not suffer it | 
to trouble him more. And it was the same | 
with his sins. When he had once asked God | 
to forgive him for some particular sin, he left | 
the sin with God, and believed that he was | 
forgiven, and went on to do the next duty on | 
his path. In this way, he had an almost un- || 
broken peace and joy of mind. | 

To people who came to ask him about | 
their soul, he was accustomed to say: “ Keep | 
the thought of the Presence of God ever in | 
your hearts. And give yourselves entirely to | 
the study of His love. The more you know || 
of His love, the more you will wish to know; || 
and the greater your knowledge is, so much | 
deeper will be your love, and so much greater | 
your desire to be continually in His company. | 
Cast everything out of your hearts, that God | 
may have the whole room to Himself. And | 
when God has taken up His abode there, | 
trust Him in everything to the end of your | | 
lives.” 

Writing some advices of this sort when he | 
was about eighty years of age, he added, “I | 
hope from God’s mercy the favour to see Him | 
in a few days.” And within afew days he | 
went home to be with God for ever. | 


| 
| 
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| of the Conference were marked bythe painful cir- 
| cumstance of the death of two of its members during 


| he was carried, passed away, the cause of his death 
| being disease of the heart. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. | 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


THE various branches of the Wesleyan Methodist | 
community have been holding their Conferences | 
according to custom at this season of the year. The | 
Wesleyan Conference, as the largest and oldest of | 
these assemblies is distinctively called, has held its | 
sessions at Bradford, under the presidency of the | 
Rev. Dr. Rigg. The esteem in which Dr. Rigg is 
held by his brethren may be judged of from the fact 
that he was chosen for the office of President by the 
largest number of votes ever recorded in favour of an 
occupant of the presidential chair; Dr. Punshon, we | 
believe, having previously been entitled to this ex- 
ceptional distinction. The special interest of the 
Conference of 1878 is that it was composed, in 
accordance with a lony-debated change in the con- 
stitution, of equal numbers of ministers and laymen. 
The ministers still retain exclusive power to deal with 
matters especially and properly belonging to the 
ministerial office, such as admission to ordination, 
periodical inquiry into character, &c., but laymen 
now take part as members of the Conference in all 
other business affecting the general welfare of the 
Wesleyanchurches. Wehave not observedanything in 
the reports or proceedings of the Conference of ex- 
ceptional public interest. The vastness and com- 
plicated nature of the organization make it necessary | 
that a great deal of the time of the assembly should 
be occupied by routine business, which, essential as 
it is in itself, does not afford material for outside re- 
mark. In connection with the meeting of the Con- | 
| 

| 





| ference a lecture is delivered annually, called the 


Fernley Lecture, on some important question of 
theology. This year the subject was ‘‘ Eternal Pun- | 
ishment,’’ and the lecturer was the Rev. G. W. | 
Olver, B.A. The lecture is said to have excited great | 
interest and to have been characterized by unusual | 
ability and by much solemnity of feeling. In ac- | 
cordance with usage, it is to be published. The sittings 


the proceedings. One of these was a respected 
minister of many years’ standing, the Rev. P. C. 
Horton, who, while making some remarks upon the 
character and career of a brother minister who had 
died during the year, suddenly staggered and fell, and 
after lingering an hour or two in the vestry into which 


The other case was that 
of a layman, Mr. Allen, of Sleaford, who during the 
last day of the Conference, while listening to the pro- 
ceedings, was stricken with apoplexy, and in a few 
moments expired. It need scarcely be said that these 
sudden and startling events created a very profound 
impression. When death thus steps in, disturbing 





us in our scenes of busiest activity and energy, the 


VII. nus. 


warning, repeated so constantly in our daily experi- 
ence, seems to be uttered with piercing emphasis— 
“ The night cometh when no man can work.” 


THE WORLD BEYOND THE MICROSCOPE. 


The British Association this year gathered in bril- 
liant force at Dublin, under the presidency of Mr. 
William Spottiswoode, to hold its forty-eighth annual 
session. The presidential address was remarkable 
for its luminous and suggestive treatment of a diffi- 


| cult and abstruse subject, viz., the relation of the 


science of mathematics to the various departments of 
human knowledge and art. Mr. Spottiswoode 


| pointed out the progress now being made in reducing 


the different branches of knowledge, and especially 
of physical science, to mathematical definiteness and 
accuracy. In these researches it has been found that 
measurements are all-important. An object having 
a diameter of an 80,0o00th part of an inch is perhaps 
the smallest of which the microscope can give any 
well-defined representation, and it is improbable that 
one 120,000th part of an inch can be singly discerned 
by the highest powers at our command. But the 
solar beams and the electric light reveal the presence 
of bodies far smaller than these. A marvellous fact, 
too, is that many of these small bodies with which 
experimental science has recently come into contact 
are not confined to gaseous molecules, but comprise 
also complete organisms, which exert a momentous 
influence in the economy of life. Among other 
instances of the almost inconceivably minute move- 
ments, upon the strict accuracy of which important 
results depend, the president mentioned “the infini- 
tesimal ripples” in the vibrating plate of the tele- 
phone, and observed, ‘Of the nodes and ventral 


| segments in the plate of the telephone, which actu- 


ally convert sound into electricity and electricity into 
sound, we can at present form no conception, .... 
for notwithstanding the fact that in the movements of 
the telephone-plate we have actually in our hand the 
solution of that old-world problem, the construction 
of a speaking-machine, yet the characters in which 
that solution is expressed are too small for our powers 
of decipherment.” After further illustrations, Mr. 
Spottiswoode remarked, “ The truth is, that the sim- 
plicity of nature which we at present grasp is really 
the result of infinite complexity, and that below the 
uniformity there underlies a diversity the depths of 
which we have not yet probed, and the secret places 
of which are still beyond our reach.’”’ The whole 
subject, as unfolded and indicated by this address, is 
full of interest and of lessons and suggestions con- 
cerning the Supreme Majesty of that Wisdom and 
Power which has thus ‘‘ ordered’ all things, “from 
the least even to the greatest.” 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury has lately issued an earnest 
appeal on behalf of this institution, which he de- 
55 
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scribes as the parent institution of its kind, and which 
is greatly in need of additional support. His lord- 
ship observes, ‘‘ The hospital was opened in 1852, and 
was the first of the. kind devoted exclusively to the 
reception of children. Since that date several other 
kindred institutions have been established in various 
parts of London, viz., the East London, the Victoria, 
the Evelina, the Belgrave, and the North-Eastern 
Hospitals. In consequence, public benevolence has 
in great measure been diverted from the support of 
the parent institution, partly through an erroneous 
belief that it was amply provided with funds. Some 
years ago the dilapidated condition of the two 
houses which formed the old hospital compelled the 
managing committee to enter upon the work of 
rebuilding, and the chief portion of the new hospital 
has now been completed. It is furnished with all the 
most recent appliances and sanitary improvements; it 
has an able medical staff and skilful and devoted nurses 
—everything in a work essential for the treatment of 
sick children under the most favourable possible con- 
ditions. Yet,” Lord Shaftesbury goes on to say, 
“the very perfect machinery, thus provided for carry- 
ing out a great and beneficent work among the poor, 
remains partly useless for lack of means to keep it 
going. The new building is capable of receiving 120 
children as in-patients, and 200 children are daily 
brought to the hospital to be treated as out-patients. 
But the committee are now unfortunately compelled 
to keep empty 38 out of the 120 cots, as they are 
determined to adhere to the principle upon which 
they have already acted—never to get into debt.” 
Such a statement speaks for itself, and of all 
charities which can be pleaded for, children’s hospitals 
perhaps least need arguments to be urged on their 
behalf. If, however, any of our readers feel any 
doubt about the nature of the service which such insti- 
tutions are rendering, we only suggest that they should 
lose no time in going to visit a children’s hospital. 
They will need no persuasion, after such a visit, to 
devote some of their givings to such an object. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s appeal, however, rightly indicates that 
the real question with regard to this institution, as 
also with regard to many others, is how to get public 
and Christian bounty fairly distributed in proper 
channels. Upon the whole, the British people are 
prepared to supply material resources with which to 
carry on every really good work started in their 
midst, It is, perhaps, one of the inevitable incidents 
of benevolent schemes thus spontaneously and volun- 
tarily supported, that some of them should now and 
again be left for a time “ high and dry,”’ while others 
seem to have an overflow of liberal support. The 
remedy is, we think, not to be found in large endow- 
ments—for these, if useful, are also perilous—but in 
a more watchful care on the part of givers, and in a 
wise prudence and diligence on the part of institu- 
tions in making known their wants and affording 
evidence inviting public confidence and sympathy. 
‘Voluntary contributions ” flow somewhat irregularly 
and uncertainly, but, after all, they probably form 
the healthiest and in every way the safest method of 





rendering support to public charities. We trust that 
the good case presented by Lord Shaftesbury will 
speedily call forth help sufficient to relieve the 
anxieties and fulfil the wishes of the managers of 
the Children’s Hospital. 


THE NAVVY MISSION SOCIETY. 


In connection with this interesting Mission, Mrs. 
E. Garnett, whose name, as the writer of the story of 
* Little Rainbow,” and of the article on “ Sunday 
Afternoon with Nawvies,” is familiar to readers of 
this magazine, has undertaken to edit, that is, we 
presume, to provide and to publish, 4 Quarterly 
Letter to Navvies. The first number of this little 
publication is a very modest one, consisting of ten 
small pages enclosed in a coloured wrapper. One 
page is devoted to a kindly note from the pen of 
Mrs. Garnett, addressed to navvies, stating the inten- 
tion of the Society to send through her a letter to 
them every quarter, and assuring them that by God’s 
blessing on the Navvy Mission Society, it is hoped 
that in time, wherever they tramp they will find it 
working for their temporal comfort and eternal wel- 
fare. Then nine pages are occupied by a letter from 
Miss Catherine Marsh, who may with so much truth 
be called “the Navvy’s Friend.” The letter consists 
of an earnest, affectionate statement of the message 
of the gospel, blended with tender and serious en- 
treaty for its acceptance. The wrapper is also pressed 
into the service ; it supplies a brief statement of the 
object of this Mission. ‘ There are many places in 
England,” says the writer, ‘‘ where navvies are em- 
ployed, far from towns or villages, where they are 
seldom visited by a clergyman or other minister of 
religion, and where they have neither place of wor- 
ship, nor schools for themselves, their wives, or their 
children. It is the object of the Navvy Mission 
Society to assist in providing on all works a mission- 
ary, a Church Sunday school, day school, night 
school, reading room, lending library, &c.”” A list of 
the places where navvies are employed is also given, 
with initial letters annexed, showing where the opera- 
tions of the Mission Society are begun. The secretary 
of the Society is the'Rev. L. M. Evans, Leathley Rec- 
tory, Otley, Yorkshire. We think that this little 
publication will grow, for there is vitality in it, and 
many navvies will, we are sure, recognise in it, what 
it undoubtedly contains, the ring of true friendship 
for their class. 


THE CASE OF MR. MACKONOCHIE, 


On the Ist of June the Rev. A. Mackonochie was 
sentenced by Lord Penzance, as Judge in the Court 
of Arches, to suspension for three years from the 
duties and emoluments of his office as Vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, for persistent contempt of court. 
Mr. Mackonochie appealed against this decision to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and on the 8th of 
August the appeal was decided in his favour, the 
consequence being, of course, that Mr. Mackonochie 
returns to his work and is at liberty to go on with 
that course of ritualistic practice and teaching by 
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which he and his friends have made themselves 
notorious. Into the details of the case and into the 
grounds of the decision referred to we shall not 
attempt to go. If any excuse were required for 
declining to enter into all the intricacies and techni- 
calities involved in such an inquiry, it would be found 
in the fact that judges who have had the whole 
matter before them differ so completely in their view. 
Lord Penzance of course acted according to the law 
as he understood it, and no one would call in question 
his acuteness and learning. On the other hand, of 
the three judges who sat in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench—the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Mellor, 
and Mr. Justice Lush—the two former thought that 
Lord Penzance was in error, while Mr, Justice Lush 
argued with great force that he was perfectly right. 
On all hands, however, it is admitted that if there 
was an error at all in the procedure it was of a purely 
technical kind, and does not at all affect the right or 
the wrong of Mr. Mackonochie’s position and con- 
duct. Zhat point, indeed, seems quite to have dis- 
appeared from view in the mist of argumentative 
subtleties in which the case has become enveloped 
during several years of contention. And if trained 
and experienced lawyers, bearing the grave responsi- 
bility of the administration of justice, differ as to the 
exact legal bearings of the whole matter as it now 
stands, it is not of much use for us to discuss them. 
We may remark, however, that two or three things 
are quite clear, and are independent of the legal con- 
troversies and differences which have arisen. Mr. 
Mackonochie’s ritualistic practices have been pro- 
nounced illegal in several particulars; he persists in 
them ip defiance of this decision; he refuses to 
attend either to the directions of Courts of Law, or 
to the monitions of the Bishop of London; and he 
maintains his position as a clergyman by mere 
quibbling and evasion. It is not for us to judge 
motives or character; we can even believe that 
Mr. Mackonochie is acting with great earnestness 
and real conscientiousness. But for all that, the de- 
plorable effect of the course which he pursues is not 
less certain. Weare satisfied that the position taken 
by a certain section of the clergy produces upon the 
mass of the people the impression of downright dis- 


| honesty, and is deepening and extending the aliena- 
| tion of multitudes from Christianity itself. This 
| conviction is not shaken by the fact that the ritualistic 


clergy can point in many instances to crowded 
churches, and to the general impetus given to church 


| activity by the “catholic revival” of the last forty 


years. The conduct to which we refer is surely tend- 


| ing to a great schism—and when the time of rending, 


| 
| 


| 


or of disintegration comes, the mischief that has been 
done will be more clearly seen than it is seen at 
present. We may add, in correction of a common 
misapprehension, that Mr. Mackonochie’s case is not 
to be looked upon as another example, of which we 
have had several, of the unworkability of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, as this case arose out of 
proceedings commenced some considerable time 
before that Act was passed. 





IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SIGNS IN THE EAST OF EUROPE. 


The mutterings of thunder are often heard long 
after the stress of the storm seems to have passed, 
and sometimes these signs are ominous that the fury 
of the tempest has only momentarily exhausted itself, 
and that, after the lapse of a sufficient interval, the 
blackness will again gather overhead, and the earth 
be filled once more with gloom, disaster, and dismay. 
We trust that the parallel will not hold good through- 
out in the case of the storm in the east of Europe. 
It seemed to have died down, and we began to hope 
that for a time at least we had heard the last of the 
ascendancy of the appeal to force, and of the far- 
reaching desolation which follows in the train of war. 
We were assured that the Berlin Congress had secured 
peace, and a peace which gave promise of con- 
tinuance. But scarcely has the Congress broken up 
before we hear ominous tokens of the possibility of a 
general renewal of the strife. In Herzegovina and 
Bosnia the Austrian troops have come into fierce 
collision with insurgents, who object to the terms 
which were agreed upon for the settlement of the 
claims and wishes of Austria. We hear of twenty 
thousand fighting men opposing the advance of the 
Russians upon Batoum, of which they were taking 
possession in accordance with the settlement at 
Berlin. 





The Greeks, also, are deeply dissatisfied, as, | 


indeed, we cannot wonder at their being; and, last | 
of all, the Turks have shown such reluctance and | 
hesitation in complying with the requirements of the | 


Berlin Treaty, that the Imperial Government of Ger- 


many has felt it necessary to address the Porte in | 


stern and peremptory language. 


There are state- | 


ments, too, of outrages and disturbances in Roumelia | 
of the most revolting kind, which, if indeed they | 
prove true, may well provoke an_ indignation | 


scarcely less intense than that which was called forth 
by Turkish barbarities two years ago. We ear 
nestly hope that these events, serious as they 
are in themselves, may be but like the mutterings 
and flashings of a departing storm, and that the per- 


plexing and trying problems, which most certainly | 
yet remain in connection with Eastern affairs—the | 


wrongs which are yet to be righted, and the liberties 
which are yet to be achieved—may, if possible, be 
settled and dealt with without further bloodshed! 
Alas, when we look back on human history, it seems 
as if all nations were doomed to find the path to 
freedom a path of struggle and agony and woe and 
waiting. The Christian watcher can only find relief 
to the painful strain upon his sympathy in the as- 
surance implied in the indignant question, ‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 


EVANGELICAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE, 


Dr. Fisch, a French evangelical pastor, whose face 
and voice are both familiar and welcome to many 
Christian circles in England, gives a most hopefut 
report of the prospects of Christian Protestant effort 
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in France at the present time, and a most cheering 
description of the experiences of agents working in 
connection with the Evangelical Society of that 
country. Dr. Fisch rémarks— 


“The present moment is certainly one of the most 
favourable that has ever occurred for the evangelisa- 
tion of France. A new spirit seems to have taken 
possession of the people. .... A new school has 
appeared. Men of thought and feeling are assailing 
the absurd maxim that it is wrong to change one’s 
religion. They are inviting their countrymen to 
abandon traditions and practices in which they have 
ceased to believe, and to choose for themselves and 
their families that Protestantism, which is as needful 
for the maintenance of modern society as Catholicism 
is for the resuscitation of the Middle Ages. This is 
an absolutely new fact in our history, and it opens up 
before us an horizon full of promise. And it so hap- 
— that just now we enjoy the fullest freedom, at 

east in practice. We can go where we like, and are 

sure to be received with hearty sympathy. Two new 
features characterize the present epoch. First, we 
see a great many women coming to hear our sermons 
and lectures. Now, Catholicism in France finds its 
chief support in the women. The second fact is that 
in several towns we have been able to reach all classes 
of the population, and this since 1830 we had never 
succeeded in doing. It is true that it is the lectures 
which chiefly attract the bourgeoisie. Well, let us 
lecture until by this means every town in the land has 
heard the message of the Gospel.” 

These general statements are followed in the report 
by a number of very interesting illustrations, afforded 
by particular instances, of the very widespread eager- 
ness to hear the lectures in which evangelical truth is 
set forth. Referring to the town of Guéret, where 
the authorities granted permission to use the theatre 
for the delivery of two lectures, and the building was 
so crowded that many were unable to get in, Dr. 
Fisch exclaims, ‘*‘ How the times are altered! Fifteen 
years ago I passed through Guéret, and could not 
gather more than ten people, in a cobbler’s back 
shop.” The Lord of the Harvest is evidently grant- 
ing the fruit of long years of patient toil and steadfast 
sowing of labour and of prayer “‘ by all waters.” The 
encouragement received by Dr. Fisch in his work in 
the provinces affords a companion record to that of 
Mr. McAll’s Mission in Paris. 


MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S PLEA FOR INDIA, 


Few voices speak with more intense and passionate 
earnestness in any cause of justice or humanity than 
that of Miss Florence Nightingale, and there are few 
indeed, if any, to which Englishmen generally are 
| prepared to listen with greater attention and respect. 
| It is to be hoped therefore that Miss Nightingale’s 
powerful appeal for ‘‘ the People of India,” which has 
lately appeared in the pages of an influential Review, 
| will produce some good practical result. It is a 
_ standing reproach that Indian subjects are regarded 
| with such profound apathy by the generality of 
| Englishmen, and Miss Nightingale herself repeats 
the charge with something almost like mournful 
despair,—‘‘ We do not care for the people of India.” 
Miss Nightingale describes the intention and indi- 
cates the scope of her paper as follows : 








‘¢ The chief object of this attempt is to ask, as well 
as I can in so brief a space, where only a few ques- 
tions can be asked or even glanced at, and only in 
the fewest words—for India is large and time is 
small—how it is that whole peoples among the most 
industrious in the world, on perhaps the most fertile 
soil in the world, are the poorest in the world—how 





it is that whole peoples, always in a state of semi- | 
starvation, are from time to time on the brink of | 


famine? And if not actually swept away by famine, 
it is by their rulers giving food, not water, wholesale. 
Is there any fatal necessity for this ? Is it not due to 
two or three causes not only preventible but which 
we, their rulers, having ourselves induced, either by 
doing or by not doing, can ourselves gradually re- 
move ? And to come at once to the questions : 

“1, The great question of money-lending, which 
overshadows all. 

‘¢2, Water. If we had given them water, should 
we now have to be giving them bread? Water; in- 
cluding (a) irrigation, (6) cheap canal communica- 
tions, (c) improved methods of agriculture, (d) forest 
plantations. 

“<3. Systems of representation, by which the 
people may virtually rate themselves according to the 
surveys of what is wanted, and spend the money 
locally under the elected district committee’s orders, 
including (a) municipalities, (6) publicity, or some 
method of giving the people a voice.” 


Miss Nightingale proceeds to unfold the condition 


of things arising out of the matter alluded to under | 


the first head—money-lending—a question which, as 
she truly says, overshadows all. She shows that the 
ryots, especially of Southern India, are becoming 
more and more helpless in the hands of money- 
lenders, so that they become in some cases “literally 


and legally the money-lender’s slave,” and that the | 


state of British law is such as to make it impossible 


for the ryot to escape from the intolerable injustice | 


and thraldom to which he is thus systematically sub- 


jected, The statements are confirmed by quotations | 


from the official reports, and disclose a condition of 
things which is a scandal and reproach to our 
administration. We trust that a remedy will be 
found—we were about to write “ speedily,” but that 
would perhaps be too much to hope with a Parlia- 
ment that makes “ British interest ” rather than great 
human interests the watchword of its policy. And 
yet the British Parliament has in both Houses noble 
men who have proved their true devotion to the 
interests of men, and we are sure that Miss Nightin- 
gale’s voice will awaken a response from them. 


THE CIVILISATION OF THE TURK. 


Two aspects of the state of Turkish civilisation in 
this nineteenth century are presented to us by the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society and the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Archibald Forbes, which will 
be read with special interest since our near and close 
relationship with the Turkish Government. The 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society have drawn attention to the fact that there is 
no Slave Treaty in existence between England and 
Turkey, and that consequently a large slave traffic is 
carried on in the Red Sea under the Turkish flag 
with impunity. Mr, Forbes’s description of a Turkish 
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prison with six hundred inmates shall speak for 
itself :— 


‘‘The ancient part of the building (the royal 
palace of the Lusignans) is now one of the foulest 
prisons in the world..... I have seen not a few 
horrible sights. I have seen a whole field full of 
famine-stricken miserables, I have ridden across a 
battle-field on which lay five-and-thirty thousand 
dead and dying soldiers, Ihave frequented the pest- 
houses of Metz after the siege, where lay neglected 
the wretched victims of black small-pox and spotted 
typhus. I have trodden the corridors of the Grand 
Hotel of Paris, heartsick because of the foetid efflu- 
vium from pyemia, sloughing wounds, and hospital 
gangrene. I have seen the bodies of men who had been 
roasted alive. I have been in a cholera hospital. 
But never have I witnessed a more noisome 
spectacle than that which these foul dungeons 
in the Nikosia Konak afford. There is no con- 
cealment of the cursed shame of the thing. The 
official rooms of the governor overhang the courtyard 
of the prison, and the Pacha as he smoked his hookah 
had but little other view than the putrid courtyard in 
which the prisoners, who have a measure of liberty, 
swarm in their clanking chains. I wonder the very 
stench of the place did not sicken him. I read that 
the night before we left England questions had been 

ut in Parliament on the subject of slavery in Cyprus. 

What slavery exists in Cyprus is domestic servitude of 
the generic Eastern character—perhaps rather a theo- 
retic than a practical evil. But here in this prison 
there is an institution which puts the slavery of Loui- 
siana into the shade, and which puts humanity to the 
blush. Yet the Turks seem to accept it as a simple 
matter of course.” 





THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


It is impossible to forbear once again alluding to 
| the awful news which continues to reach us from the 
| districts which have been desolated and overwhelmed 
by famine in the north of China, It is to be feared 
that the deaths which have occurred must be num- 
bered by millions, and the story of dreadful sufferings 
which have been endured is one which can never be 
told or even faintly realised by those whose lot is cast 
| in a country like our own. A painful feature of the 

case is that the Chinese Government appears to have 
| been completely baffled by the crisis, and months 
| passed away during which almost complete apathy 
| prevailed in Chinese official circles on the subject. 

Now, however, strenuous, although sadly ineffective 
| efforts are being made to cope with the calamity. 

From China itself a curious and at the same time 
| most affecting plea has come to us in the shape of a 

series of quaint ‘Illustrations by a Native Artist ”’ of 
famine-scenes and incidents in China, with brief 
explanatory statements by a Chinese writer. This 
work has been reproduced as a pamphlet, which pro- 
bably may have come into the hands of many of our 
readers. The descriptive letter-press has been trans- 
lated by Dr. Legge, Professor of Chinese at Oxford ; 
and the little work has been issued under the direc- 
tion of the London Committee of the China Famine 
Relief Fund, the Hon. Secretary of which is the 
Rev. A. Foster, 35, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, 
E.C, 


} 








III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


Two charmingly written and deeply interesting 
volumes have lately been published (by Mr. John 
Murray) on “ The People of Turkey.” The writer is 
a lady who has lived for twenty years in the Turkish 
Empire, and who is evidently gifted with great intel- 
ligence and capacity of observation, as well as with 
a facile pen. Some of her remarks upon the work 
which is being done on behalf of the subjects of the 
Porte by American missionaries strike us as afford- 
ing a testimony to good Christian service, which will 
be of interest to the readers of these notes. Our 
first quotation has special reference to the Armenians : 


“The Armenians have advanced but a very little 
way on the road of education. The most enlight- 
ened are certainly those in British India, whilst 





those of them who are Russian subjects have of late | 
considerably improved. Hitherto the nation has | 
never had a fair chance, but that it has the possibility | 


of progress in it is shown by the fact, that no sooner 
are the Armenians placed under a firm and wise 
government than they at once begin to go forward, 
in every respect. The progress of the inhabitants of 
Russian Armenia has begun to work a political 
revival among their brethren under Turkish rule. A 
wish for instruction is everywhere beginning to be 
shown, and it has received a strong and most salutary 
impulse from the numerous American missionaries 
now established throughout Armenia. 
efforts of these praiseworthy and accomplished workers 


The untiring | 


in the cause of civilisation and humanity are begin- | 


ning to bear fruit, especially since education has 
become one of their ‘principal objects. They are 
working wonders among the uncultivated inhabitants 
of the hitherto unhappy country, where mission 
schools, founded in all directions, are doing the 
double service of instructing the people by their 
enlightened, moral, and religious teaching, and of 
stimulating among the wealthy a spirit of rivalry, 
which leads them to see their own ignorance and 
superstitious debasement, and raises a desire to do 
for themselves, by the establishment of Armenian 
schools, what American philanthropy has so nobly 
begun to do for them. 

“‘The moral influence that America is now exer- 





cising in the east through the quiet but dignified and | 


determined policy of its Legation at Constantinople, 
curiously free from political intrigues and rivalry, is 
daily increasing, and has the most salutary effect on 
the country. It watches with a jealous care over the 
safety of the missionaries, who are loved and re- 
spected wherever they settle, and make their influ- 
ence felt in the remotest corners of Turkey. Next 
to Greece, whose educational efforts are naturally 
greater throughout the country, it is America that 


will be entitled to the gratitude of the Christians for | 


her ready aid in elevating the ignorant masses to the 
dignity of civilised beings.” 


In another part of the same work the writer touches 
upon the influence of Christian missions—Protestant 
and Roman Catholic—in Turkey generally. After 
describing the attitude of the Mohammedan towards 
the Christian, be he European or Asiatic, as invaria- 
bly one of disdain, she goes on to remark: 
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“The religious freedom enjoyed by the members 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches is 
far more extensive than that enjoyed by the Eastern. 
Both, upheld by the powerful support of European 
powers, enjoy a liberty of action and license of speech 
rarely found in other countries. Both are aliens, 
and owe their origin to the proselytising efforts of 
the missionaries. The Church of Rome, being the 
older and more enterprising, naturally commands a 
much vaster field than the Protestant; she is sup- 
ported by France and other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, who jealously watch over her rights and privi- 
leges. The Protestants are protected by England 
and America; their missionaries entered Turkey at 
a later date, and gradually established themselves 
over the country. At first the extremely reserved 
attitude of the missionaries, their conscientious 
method of making converts, and the extreme severity 
of their regulations, gave them but a poor chance of 
success. Gradually, however, the esteem and regard 
of the people for them increased; stringent oppo- 
sition, promoted by sectarian dissensions, died out, 
and mission stations, with numerous churches, some 
of them of considerable importance and promise, 
were established, especially in Armenia. The prin- 
cipal cause of the encouragement they met with was 
the wise policy, lately adopted, of promoting mission- 
ary work by education.” 


To the need of such Christian agencies and in- 
fluences as those referred to, the copious pages of 
this valuable work bear, incidentally and inferen- 
tially, emphatic and terrible witness. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN SPAIN. 


About two years ago, as many of our readers will 
remember, a new “ Constitution” was promulgated 
in Spain, one article of which excited uneasiness and 
remonstrance on the part of English and other friends 
of Protestant work and of religious freedom. The 
article alluded to prohibited ‘‘ public manifestations ”’ 
against the religion of the State, and this was held 
to apply to ‘all preaching of doctrines, and sale of 
books, contrary to the Catholic dogma, outside the 
rooms set apart for that purpose,” and also to the exhi- 
bition of placards and other notices of public services 
on walls, inshop windows, andelsewhere. The Govern- 
ment, however, has shown a great deal of hesitation 
and vacillation in applying this rule, and local autho- 
rities seem to have been left very much to themselves 
in deciding whether to enforce it or not. As a matter 
of fact, the work of the Bible colporteurs, of both 
English and American societies, seems to go on very 
much as it did before. Now and then mayors ex- 
hibit a spirit of opposition, but their interposition is 
generally courteous and cautious ; priests everywhere 
show a strong spirit of antagonism, disputing with 
the colporteurs, sometimes tearing to pieces or burn- 
ing the books offered for sale, and warning the 
people not to buy them. In some parts of the country 
this clerical opposition has the effect of stopping the 
sales, but very often it only excites curiosity, and in- 
duces larger numbers of people to buy. Upon the 
whole, the work of distributing the Bible in Spain 
seems to be progressing in a way calculated to inspire 
hope for the future. A Bible Society agent writing 





| 
| 


lately from Santander closes his report with the | 
words, “It is surely the occasion for great thankful- 
ness that, in spite of all obstacles, the Word of God is 
daily becoming more widely known to this people.” 





A JAPANESE VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


The translation of the Bible into Japanese appears 
to be a task beset with special difficulties, one of these 
being that everything regarding the language of Japan 
may be said to be in a mutable condition. In order| 
to meet the requirements of different classes—the| 
educated and the comparatively illiterate—it seems to 
be necessary to produce two distinct editions; one in 
the Chinese character, with certain Japanese modifi-| 
cations, the other, in what is called the ‘standard | 
Style ” in Japanese. The New Testament, in the first | 
mentioned of these styles, is, we believe, now in the| 
press; while in the ‘standard style,” the four Gos- | 
pels, Acts, and the Epistles to the Romans, Gala- | 
tians, Hebrews, and the Epistles of John, have been | 
issued in a very acceptable translation. 


The import- | 
ant work of bringing out these versions is under the} 
direction of agents of the American Board, one of 
whom reports that during the year 1877 they printed | 
24,050 “ portions ” in the Japanese language, besides | 
14,000 printed for the British and Scotch Bible 
Societies. The circulation through the American | 
agency during 1877 was 13,600 “portions,” about | 
double the number which had been circulated in) 
1876. 

On the roth of May last, a meeting of delegates of 
the Protestant Missions in Japan assembled at Yoko- | 
hama, with a view to consider plans for translating 
the Old Testament into Japanese. The total number in 
attendance was forty-two. Theconference lasted two | 
days, and was conducted in the most fraternal and | 
earnest spirit ; valuable conclusions, itis believed, being | 
arrived at. The Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the| 
American Methodist Mission, was elected moderator | 
by acclamation. On taking the chair he gave an| 
interesting address, calling attention to the advances 
already made, and to the need for more of the Bible | 
in a language the common people can read. The Rev. 
D. C. Greene, of the American Board’s Mission, was 
elected secretary of the conference. A permanent 
committee was arranged for, to consist of one mem- 
ber for each mission, to be elected by the mission 
itself, who are to assign the work of translating the 
different portions of the Old Testament to various 
sub-committees ; and the results of their labours are 
to be submitted to a general revising committee, to be 
appointed by the permanent committee. The per- 
manent committee is to arrange with the Bible 
societies for the publication of a first edition under 
their own supervision, after which each Bible society 
is to print as it may desire. The committee organized 
by the conference of missionaries im 1872, and which 
is so satisfactorily engaged upon the New Testament, 
is to go on with its work, but it is recommended that 
the New Testament committee come into harmony 
with the arrangements for the translation of the Old 
Testament, 
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JAPANESE NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


Certainly not less interesting than the above 
account of American Christian enterprise is the 
account of various undertakings which are being 
entered upon by the Christian Japanese themselves 
for the promotion of Biblical knowledge among their 
countrymen. The Rey. Dr. L. H. Gulick, of Yoko- 
hama, writes— 


“The publishing house of Jujiya & Co., established 
in the capital some three years ago by Christian 
Japanese, for the purpose of diffusing Christian litera- 
ture, has applied for permission tc use both our 
Japanese and Chinese versions in the production of a 
diglot pocket New Testament, with references, chap- 
ter headings, &c. They propose to follow literally the 
translations of the committee into Japanese, but, in- 
stead of the cursive Aiva kana, they will use the more 
compact kata kana, with which the scholars are 
familiar. The work will be engraved on copper plates, 
and will be a marvel of minute beauty. It is a ques- 
tion whether it can be a financial success; but the 
enterprise shown in such a work must be of special 
interest to all lovers of the Bible, as manifested in 
a missionary field, among a people only just begin- 
ning to receive the gospel light. This same house, 
two years since, published the Gospel of Matthew, 
translated by Japanese scholars from the Chinese 
and English, assisted by a missionary. These are 
but indications of the self-reliant energy of the 
Japanese character, which will undoubtedly give a 
peculiar type to the future Christianity of this land. 

‘Yet another item of interest regarding the Scrip- 
tures in Japan is the publication, by the Japanese 
themselves, of works to assist in the study of the 
Bible. There are now two different editions of Dr. 
Martin’s celebrated ‘Evidences of Christianity,’ in 
Chinese, printed in Japan by Japanese, with Japanese 
‘ pointing.’ Jujiya and Co. have issued a small work, 
which may be called a Dictionary of the Proper 
Names in the Bible; and there are more than one 
translation being made by Japanese, from the Chinese, 
of commentaries on different books of the Bible, 
which are to be published by themselves.” 


These cheering and important facts will not fail to 
impress the hearts and quicken the sympathies of 


disposed to be anything but sanguine about missionary 
effort in Japan. 
everywhere bringeth light. 


A HOME FOR ORPHANS IN ROME, 


We have received a touching report of an institu- 
tion which has been founded in Rome, called the 
**Gould Memorial Home.” The work which the 
Home is intended to perpetuate was commenced by 
| an American lady, the wife of Dr. Gould, for many 
| years physician to the American Embassy, and well 
| known in Rome. Mrs. Gould had for a considerable 
| time been zealously engaged in caring for orphan and 

destitute children, and had established a school in- 
| tended to provide them with a scriptural education 





Christian people at home, many of whom have been | 


The entrance of the Divine Word | 








had started were taken in hand by an influential com- 
mittee, who have enlisted the sympathy and aid of 
valuable friends in England and America, as well as on 
the spot. Suitable premises have been obtained, and 
twenty-four children (boys and girls) are now under 
training. The institution is absolutely unsectarian, 
and children are received and assisted on the sole 
ground of poverty and helplessness. Some of them 
are of English or partly English parentage, it appears, 
and many of them have been rescued from surround- 
ings of great misery and moral peril. Printing is the 
principal industry taught to the boys, and the girls 
are being regularly trained in the various branches of 


domestic service and needlework. The Home, which 


is now in the third year of its existence as a memorial 
to Mrs. Gould, appears to have secured liberal and 
earnest support, but those engaged in carrying it on 
would like the number of its friends to be increased. 
Miss Eve, of 37, Gordon Square, London, W.C., will 
be glad to reply to any communications on the 
subject. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


The news of the sudden death of the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, of Dundee, which took place on the 13th 
of August, created very general surprise as well as 
regret. Mr. Gilfillan was in his sixty-sixth year, but 





he was generally understood to be of good and even | 


robust constitution. It was only in the more imme- 


diate circle of his friends that it was known that he | 


had suffered lately from troublesome affections of 
the heart, and no one was prepared for the swift 
blow which in half an hour brought his energetic 
and active career to a close. 
house of a relative in Brechin, and was expecting to 
conduct the marriage ceremony of a niece on the 
following day. On the Sunday afternoon he had 


He was staying at the | 


preached to his own congregation—and by an im- | 


pressive coincidence it happened that his subject was 
Sudden Death; on the following Tuesday, in the 
early morning, he was found to be suffering from 
severe illness, and his wife and friends had little 
more than time to gather around his bed, when he 
was gone. Our feeling, on hearing the solemn 
tidings, was that of spontaneous and deep regret, for 
our thoughts travelled back at once some five-and- 
twenty years, when his ‘‘ Gallery of Literary Portraits” 
first came into our hands and made us acquainted 
with his ardent and enthusiastic spirit. We, like 
multitudes of youths of our own age at that time, 
were fascinated by the glittering eulogies, the pas- 
sionate rhapsodies, the bold, sweeping criticisms, 
which filled those pages. Of course we soon dis- 
covered that the critics were against us, and that we 
had no business to admire, or at least to admire so 
indiscriminatingly, and in later and more sober years 


and to teach them various industries by means of | we began to have a suspicion that we had allowed 


which they might earn a respectable livelihood. 


In | ourselves to be dazzled overmuch by spangles and 


the midst of these devoted labours she died, about | tinsel, but the feeling remains that there was some- 
two years ago. The affairs of the school which she | thing better than spangles and tinsel in those essays 
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which was worthy of a good deal of the admiration | 


which we lavishly bestowed. In fact Mr. Gilfillan 
was a man of real imagination and of considerable 
literary genius; he was, it is true, impulsive and 
erratic, and it may be egotistic too; but he was also 
sincere, and he did much to kindle into ardour our 
own literary sympathies and to give impetus to our 
study of the great masters of English poetry and 
prose. We are, therefore, glad to acknowledge our 
indebtedness and to pay this brief but cordial tribute 
to his memory. Mr. Gilfillan’s literary activity 
extended over more than thirty years, and he was a 
very prolific writer. Next to his three volumes of 
*« Literary Portraits,” perhaps his best known work 
was “The Bards of the Bible;”’ a mere list of his 
works, however, would occupy too much space for 
quotation here. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a new Life of Burns, which he regarded 
as the most important task which he had undertaken, 
and which is understood to be ready for the press. 
Mr. Gilfillan was also a brilliant and popular lecturer. 
As an ecclesiastic and a theologian he was, as might 
be expected, the despair of not a few of his more 
steadily balanced brethren. It is no part of our pre- 
sent purpose to discuss the positions taken by Mr. 
Gilfillan on questions of this nature at various times in 
his history. It is sufficient here to record that for 
forty-two years he discharged the duties of a pastor 
in connection with the United Presbyterian Church 
(School Wynd congregation), in Dundee, with faith- 
fulness and devotion, and with growing influence 
and success. As a preacher he attracted large con- 
gregations whenever he occupied the pulpit away 
from home ; and although for some time previous to 
his death he had taken no part in the organized 
machinery of the United Presbyterian body, and had, 
we believe, ceased to attend its Synods, men had 
begun to think of his excellences as well as of his 
eccentricities and possible defects; and it was admitted 
that he was a man—take him all in all—who had 
done much good service in the world, and who could 
not well or willingly be spared. 


MISS CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 


We ought to have mentioned the name of Cathe- 
rine Winkworth in our Memorial Record of last 
month—for she died on the Ist of July at Monnetier, 
near Geneva, somewhat suddenly, of heart disease— 
but we were in expectation of receiving more ample 
materials than we then possessed for a biographical 
notice. Miss Winkworth, who during the latter 
years of her life resided at Clifton, Bristol, was 
chiefly known to the public generally as an accom- 
plished and sympathetic translator of hymns from the 
German. Her two volumes entitled ‘Lyra Ger- 
manica,’’ the first published in 1855, the second in 
1858, have passed through many editions, and have 
enabled thousands of English readers to form a more 
adequate conception than they could otherwise haye 
obtained of the tone and character of the devotional 
poetry of Protestant Germany. The hymns in the 
first of these volumes are taken chiefly from the col- 


lection formed by the late Baron Bunsen, whose 
friendly encouragement greatly stimulated Miss 
Winkworth’s efforts in this field of labour, and with 
whose family she cherished a lifelong intimacy. Her 
translations generally represent the original with com- 
bined fidelity and grace, and many of them may be 
pronounced as perfect as translations can be. A 
considerable number of them have found a place in 
selections of hymns for public worship in use among 
various sections of the Christian Church. A writer, 
who had the advantage of intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with Miss Winkwortb, states that ‘‘ her interest 
in poetry and literature was universal,’’? and that 
‘“‘her knowledge of German poetry of all kinds and 
periods was minute and extensive.” Of her thorough- 
ness and capability in the department of hymnology 
which she had made especially her own, we have had 
an opportunity of judging also from her critical and 
| biographical volume entitled ‘‘ The Christian Singers 
of Germany,” published in 1869, and from her book 
of “German Chorales,” with music arranged by 
Messrs. Sterndale Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Miss Winkworth also published in 1863 the “ Life of 
Amelia Sieveking,”’ and in 1867 a ‘‘ Life of Pastor 
Fliedner,” the latter being a translation and the 
former partly so. Both these works are of deep 
interest, and we well remember the pleasure afforded 
us by the biography of Miss Sieveking when it first 
appeared. It is a book which deserves to be still 
more widely known. In the more limited but still 
important and extensive sphere of her own neigh- 
bourhood, Miss Winkworth took an active and in- 
fluential part in philanthropic work, and especially in 
movements for promoting the higher education of 
women. In such work her sister, Miss Susannah 
Winkworth, was associated with her, and the name of 
this lady, who is the translator of Bunsen’s “God in 
History,” and of the “‘ Theologia Germanica,’”’ has 
not unnaturally often been mistaken for that of the 
| author of ‘Lyra Germanica.” The writer, already 
alluded to, to whom we are indebted for some of the 
facts given in the sketch, observes with regard to 
Catherine Winkworth, that although latterly her 
multifarious labours began to tell on her, ‘it was not 
in her nature to withdraw from any purpose towards 
which by thought and counsel she could give sub- 
stantial aid—a characteristic which will be gratefully 
cherished by the many private friends who have 
reason to remember what she was to them in times 
of sorrow or of difficulty. For amongst her other 
gifts she was singularly endowed with the power of 
silent insight and unobtrusive sympathy. And while 
her sweet, deep voice, her ready smile, her full and 
penetrating eye, carried light and warmth wherever 
she came, her balance of mind and clear, calm judg- 
ment were an unfailing stay to many a friend in hours 
of trial and perplexity. ‘The same qualities, united 
as they were with remarkable fairness and candour, 
were no less valuable in business of a more public 
kind.” A beautiful spirit has thus passed away from 
us, but the sweet fragrance of the good work she did 











for thoughtful and devout hearts will long remain. 
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| By tHE AUTHOR oF “ OccUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,’”’ ‘“‘ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII.—A PERFORD INTERIOR. 


| \ ISS PENDLEBURY and Kate were | 


| 4 still sipping their tea from the same 


bered as the anxious admiration of the high 





| ticknapp herself was announced. She had 
| come to report to Aunt Barbara about the 
| real state of things with old Dan Chambers, 
| of whose memories, fears, and ambitions 
| that lady had heard for the first time the 
| day before. 
| Lydia to pass the evening in h¢r own home, 
| where she was often welcomed now, though 
| kind Hannah Enticknapp and her old servant 
| discreetly left her but little noticed. 


| But when Aunt Barbara saw Lois she ex- | 
| claimed that she and her guest were just | 


| starting to pay a visit to Lois’s mother, and 

why should they be baulked of that pleasure, 

because Lois herself could now conduct them 
|there? ‘Why, indeed!” Lois answered 
| gaily, always ready to throw herself into any 
| little scheme of kindliness and joy. But 
| when she turned to smile upon the visitor, 
the smile died on her face, and there swept 
| Over it the white rigidity which Miss Pen- 


| dlebury remembered at their first introduc- 


|in the geniality she had since learned to 


| love. 
| ‘wish to speak a word with her,” she said, in 
/4a manner which, in anybody else, would 


| have seemed haughtiness, but in sweet Lois | 


Enticknapp was only unutterably strange and 
stiff. 

“Yes, you will, and it is quite time that 
| she put away her work,” answered Miss 
| Pendlebury; and Lois arose and went, swiftly 
and silently, with none of the smiles and 
|-gestures with which we are accustomed to 
| round off our entrances and exits. 

“You must not judge of her for awhile,” 
said Miss Pendlebury to Kate. ‘‘She was 
like this when I first met her. Is it some 
lingering survival of Quaker coolness and re- 
serve, or is it merely the effect of a stranger’s 
presence? She seems to freeze.” 

“But if she does,” said Kate, “it is into 
frozen roses.” 

And Lois went slowly towards the parlour. 
A great responsibility had fallen upon her, 
and her heart trembled. When a dear one 

VII. ns. 


} 
| 
| 





old Chelsea cups, which the former remem- | 


days and holidays of her youth, when Lois En- | 


Also Lois intended to carry off | 


| tion, but which she had almost forgotten | 


| “Shall I find Lydia in the parlour? I! 


| lies in deadly danger, which of us would 
| not, if he could, postpone the crisis which | 
must either restore joy or slay hope? Which 
| of us would not crave one more day’s respite, 
if, haply, its sunshine or breeze may bring a 
| little more strength for the wrestle on whose | 
issues so much depends ? 
| Only the last time she had seen Lydia the 
| girl had spoken bitterly, as if her doom | 
was harder than she could bear. Lois’s faith | 
and courage did not fail; but Lydia’s fits of | 
despair began to shake her nerve. A tainted 
air will poison the strongest man who re- 
peatedly enters it, because at each essay it | 
saps his resisting power. 

And Lois stood quite still outside the 
parlour door, and asked herself, “What can be 
the will of God?” And she answered in her 
heart, ‘‘ His judgments need not make haste, 
| and His thunderbolts fly better on His own | 
wind than from human artillery. While I 
can spare Lydia, I think I may.” And then 
she went in. 

Lydia,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Pendlebury and 
a friend of hers wish to visit my mother .to- 
night. Perhaps you will not care to come.” 
| “Certainly not,” Lydia answered. “I 
| think I am able to amuse myself for one | 
| evening.” 

Lois was still stunned by the terror which | 
had fallen upon her. Otherwise her sensi- 
tive sympathy would have detected the edge 
in Lydia’s voice. As it was, she felt this 
was a good opportunity for proving to Lydia 
that she could now trust her with herself, 
which Lydia had more than once passionately 
accused her of being unable to do. So she 
only bade her a cheerful good night and 
kissed her, and hastened away, lest any 
awkward question or remark might rise. 

By the time Aunt Barbara and Kate had | 
donned their bonnets and mantles Lois was | 
herself again, or, as Kate whispered to Miss | 
Pendlebury, “‘ The roses are thawed—the | 
icicles are dew-drops.” | 

“‘T have never been on.foot in Perford | 
before,” Kate observed, as they stepped from | 
the door. 

** Can that really be so?” exclaimed Aunt | 
Barbara. | 
“Yes,” Kate repeated. ‘When I was a 
child the servants were expressly forbidden | 
to bring me here ; and so it acquired to me | 
that sort of taboo which we accept without 

reasoning about it. 
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would be a relief to do some forbidden thing ; 
but it never occurred to me to commit this 
virtuous trespass on closed preserves.” 
“Then you know nothing about Perford !” 
cried Lois enthusiastically, like one who has 


| entire possession of a treasure which others 


refuse to value because they consider it was 
got cheaply. “ Have you never been inside 
the church? Then we will go in now; for 
this is the night when it is dusted, and the 
charwomen know me.” 

Kate Pride never forgot Perford church, 
as she first saw it, with a few candles dimly 
glimmering here and there in its dusky depths. 
She had seen vast and glorious continental 
churches, but none had ever taken possession 
of her with such a sense of space and mys- 
tery, for space and mystery are not measured 
by yards or feet. A feeling of recognition 
stirred within her. ‘Could she have ever 


| been brought there when she was a baby ?” 


she asked herself. 
“Ts it very old?” she asked in a whisper. 
“Tt is older as a church than as a build- 
ing,” said Lois. “A chapel was founded 
here by a knight of Henry V.’s train, who 


| accidentally slew his dearest friend in the 





| days. 








chase. There is a bit of old stone wall in 
Church Street which they say belongs to the 
hermitage he built for himself. But this 
church itself was only built in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. They say it was hindered 
for a while, because the timber that was pre- 
pared for it was made into a blazing beacon 
to give warning of the Spanish armada ; the 
great scaffold poles for the tower were 
planted upright, and lit at the top. And 
you must have heard our bells, Miss Pride, 
for they sound softly as far as Culstead. 
They will ring to-night while you are at 
our house, for they always ring on Thurs- 
One Thursday night, in the reign of 
George I., a lady who lived at Perwood— 
that was where the railway station is now— 
welcomed home her only son, whom she had 
mourned as worse than dead—for; he had 
left home in anger, and had been cast away 
with his shipmates on a desert island. She 


| sent down word for the ringers to ring, and 
| she did the same the next week, and every 


week while she lived, and when she died she 
left a bequest that it might go on for ever, as 
the will said, ‘even as she should go on prais- 
ing God in the mansions of His eternal king- 
dom.’ But I was beginning to tell you 
about the bells, and that ought to have come 
first, for if there had been no bells she could 
not have bidden them ring. These bells 
were made in Queen Elizabeth’s time by a 





Perford bell-maker. If you will come here 
by day-time, I will get the key of the tower 
and show them to you. There is some 
curious, rude engraving on one of them, 
separated into three stages. On the highest 
there are flying figures with trumpets and 
harps; on the next there are priests and 
children with singing books, and on the 
lowest there are five workmen with their 
tools, and underneath is graven— 

‘Thomas Falcon and his men, 

William, Joseph, George, and Ben, 

Made us all with all their might. 

Ring us, if you please, aright. 

Glory to God in highest heaven. 

Sixteen hundred ninety-seven.’ 
They were his free gift. Though the bells 
do not say so, the church record does; and 
oh, Miss Pride!” exclaimed Lois, with a 
start of delighted recollection, “there is 
something down this aisle which you ought 
to see.” 

Kate followed her swift steps—swift with 
a joyful freedom, a thousand times more 
reverent than the slow cringe of a slave, 
over-simulating what he does not feel. And 
Kate thought to herself that she had never 
before in her life had such a cicerone as this. 
It was not dry-as-dust antiquarian stories she 
had been hearing, but living lines from the 
poem of humanity—wine from the sweet 
vintages of the past, stored in a heart which 
gave it the rich flavour of age without its 
cobwebs. 

Lois passed many a quaint memorial at 
which Kate would have liked to linger, and 
she paused before a tiny, plain slab of 
marble scarcely larger than a schoolboy’s 
slate. But from it Kate read :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES BURGESS, 
For fifty years the faithful servant and friend of 
HENRY PRIDE, 


Haberdasher, of Cooke’s Alley, in this place, who, 
sorrowing, erects this tablet. 


“TI thought you would like to see that,” 
said Lois. 

“ Thank you,” answered Kate. ‘I ought 
to have seen it long ago.” Was her father 
really so blind to the true dignity of man 
that he had hastened to forget the simple 
worth of that record because his grandfather 
had been the “haberdasher of Cooke’s 
Alley”? , 

“Tt is the only tablet connected with your 
family,” related Lois, “though their graves 
are all outside in the churchyard. But there 
is no other grave with the name of Burgess 
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on it. Sometimes I think your great-grand- 
‘father put up that because James Burgess had 
‘been a stranger and a bachelor, and he did 
‘not like him to be quite forgotten in the place 
| where he had lived and been so good.” 
| Kate followed her out of the church with- 
lout a word. At the door she turned and 
looked again at the great dusky place. Was 
| part of its mysterious charm due to the fact 
‘that here her homely, old-fashioned fore- 
‘fathers had worshipped, had borne their 
humble sorrows and joys, had been baptized, 
‘married, and buried? We scarcely know 
| what threads are wrought into our being. 
| They had to go round the church to come 
out into the High Street, and Lois still had 
her guileless honours to do. She pointed out 
'a house “which artists came to see ;” it was 
|such a fine old timbered house ; “ but they 
_ would not like to go into it,” she added sorrow- 
| fully; “it isso dirty. An old woman who lives 
| there tells me she can remember when there 
| were pictures in the panels; but they are all 
'gone now; they’ve torn down a great deal 
of the panelling for firewood. Poor things! 
the rooms are very draughty in winter.” 

They came out in front of the quaint shop- 
| window, with its small, heavily-framed panes. 
| Behind the counter, in an oaken chair, sat 
| Hannah Enticknapp, knitting a soft grey 
| stocking. Within reach of her hand was 
her calf-bound ledger, a brown jar full of 
| dahlias, and a Wedgwood inkstand fashioned 
like the base of a Doric column. 

It was not Aunt Barbara’s first visit to the 
fine old Quakeress, but it was her first lamp- 
lit visit, and when she saw that pretty picture, 
she remembered her return to Perford, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in its desert. With the memory of that first 
night, not lately thought of, came memory 
of the sweet wild face which had so touched 
Aunt Barbara’s heart. And now it was no 
more unknown. With her foot on Lois Entick- 
napp’s threshold, Miss Pendlebury recalled 
where she had first seen Lydia Calderwood. 

Hannah Enticknapp welcomed them cor- 
dially. “Thou art a fellow-townswoman,” 
she said, when Kate was introduced. ‘ Thy 
people were here, old inhabitants, when Jacob 
and I were strangers. Follow me to the 
| parlour,” she said. “I will bid Paul Stach 
to look to the shop.” 

And so Kate found herself in a parlour 
behind a shop—a room of the class in which 
her father and her father’s father had been 
bred. She wondered how he could be 





ashamed of it, if it had been at all like this. | 
from the shop by a wall of | 


| This was divided 





how the pleasant shop had seemed an oasis | 
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windows with fantastically-shaped panes, the 
lower half of which was screened by blinds, 
which gave those within the command of the 
shop, without forfeiting their privacy. It 
was further lit by a window at the other end, 
now covered by a full chintz curtain of 
quaint pattern. The chairs had cushions 
of the same ; there was a side-table laden 
with work-boxes and a big Bible. There 
were some curious wooden figures of rude 
German carving on the high, narrow mantel- 
board, with its deep frilling of green stuff, 
and another brown jar like that in the shop 
stood inside the grate, but with a growing 
myrtle instead of cut flowers ; for the baking 
oven warmed the house, so that fires were 
slow to come and swift to vanish from its 
sitting-rooms. 

“You have kept faithfully to your old 
dwelling-place,” said Kate Pride. 

Hannah Enticknapp smiled and looked 
around with loving eyes. ‘When some of 
my former neighbours come to visit me,” 
said she, ‘it seems dull to them, for, indeed, 
they say so, which I sometimes think is not 
quite kindly. It is not what it was when 
Jacob brought me here. They have shut in 
the churchyard, and built great flat factories 
in place of pleasant dwellings. Sometimes 
I think I should not know Perford, if I had 
not seen it from then till now. But I could 
never find that old Perford if I sought for it 
over all the world, neither anywhere else 
could I find the house where Jacob and I 
lived together, and whence he went. to 
| God.” 

“‘T cannot give up the old life, except for 
new life,” she went on. “I do not look 
forward to dying in this house. That will 
be as God directs. But if Lois and I did 
as some advise us, we should find some little 
cottage with a rose-tree in the garden, and 
a poultry yard behind, and we should have 
to spend our whole lives in sparing and 
caring for ourselves, which would not be 
good for us, and we should have no relations 
with other people, which would be bad for 
us. I love roses, and Else never lets the 
house be without flowers, and Lois keeps 
some chickens in her little green garden. 
But roses and poultry will not satisfy a soul, 
nor fill hands which have thrown away work 
to grasp them.” 





these must be people such as her father 
called “ unsuccessful,” because, while he had 
gilded a great prison to shut himself in, and 
heaped up a great store to worry himself 
about, they had only made for themselves a 














And then Kate thought within herself, | 
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home which was to them a resting-place, and 
to others a refuge. 

And then they had a talk about things in 
general, and about poor old Dan Chambers 
in particular; for the struggle was going 
altogether too hard for the old man. He no 
longer needed only the piece of bread and 
the cup of tea, which had been so hard to 
get; he needed also care and guidance. He 
had got out-door relief allowed him, but for 
a month only; at the end of that time his 
case was to be reconsidered. 

“But the guardians have really some 
mercy under what looks so cruel,” said 
Hannah Enticknapp. “ The relieving officer 
comes to our shop, and I mentioned the 
matter to him, and he explained it to me. 
He said, ‘What is half-a-crown a week, and 
what will it do? For a poor widow, work- 
ing hard, and with two or three children, 
growing better able to help themselves 
every day, it will perhaps pay the rent till 
the day of trouble is over. But half-a- 
crown a week and two or three loaves will 
not keep old Chambers, and where is the 
test to come from? If some day the poor 
man is found dead from starvation, then the 
guardians will be blamed for having con- 
nived at his obstinacy by giving him a little 
help, instead of compelling him to come into 
the-house, by withholding all.’ John Peters 
is not a bad man,” said Hannah Enticknapp 
with a humorous smile, “though his speech 
sounds hard. He cannot understand how 
old Dan can choose his empty, dirty room, 
instead of the big, clean workhouse. He 
says ‘there ain’t a poor man in Perford as 
well lodged as the paupers.’” 

“Yes,” said Lois, “he said to me the 
other day, ‘ Now, miss, you can’t say you 
would make such an awful fuss at having to 
live likes they do in the house. You've been 
inside, and you knows the food is fit to eat, 
and the beds is decent. I know the com- 
pany ain’t select, but they’re mostly much of 
a muchness, and needn’t grumble at that. 
Would lords and ladies kick up a row if 
they were purwided with better than they’d 
ever had before, and no more trouble think- 
ing about it? It’s onreasonable, Miss 
Lois.’ ” 

“And what did you say, Lois?” asked 
Miss Pendlebury. 

“T said,” answered Lois, “‘‘ Mr. Peters, 
the workhouse has not been the terror of my 
life, against which I have been fighting all 
my days. To avoid it has not been my sole 
ambition. If I ever find myself there, it will 
be, most likely, because I have voluntarily 








chosen it in preference to something else. 
The cases are quite different.’ ” 

“ And I said,” added her mother, “ ‘Friend 
Peters, man doth not live by bread alone. 
And it is well that man knows that in his 
heart, else we might be all in the workhouse 
together, the guardians and thee, and every- 
bedy.’” 

“I have been asking about Stott’s alms- 
houses,” remarked Miss Pendlebury. “I 
had noticed they had vanished from Stott’s | 
Row, and Lois tells me they have been re- 
built at New Culstead.” | 








“Yes, that is so,” said Hannah Entick-|| 
napp. “The land in Stott’s Row @rew very || 


valuable, and then, thou seest, just at that time || 
they discovered that it could not be healthy || 
for the old folks to live where they had 
grown old, and were in sight of their children | 
and grand- -children. I say nothing on the} 
question whether charity houses should stand | 
where factories may be built; but if that is | 
wrong, then they need not have brought in | 
the plea of unhealthiness, and if it was un- || 
healthy, it was fit for nothing. They used | 
to keep twelve old people on the original | 
foundation. By reducing the number to’ 
eight, and adding on the ground- -rent of the || 
old premises, they have managed to found || 
Stott’s school, up in New Culstead, where | | 
the little ones learn the number of square || 
miles in a county before they can tell you 1 
what a square is.’ | 

“And the eight alms-people are old | 
domestic servants and retainers of our Cul- | 
stead gentry,” said Kate Pride, with a sneer | 
in her voice. 

“Well, never mind,” answered the good | 
Quakeress with her sweet calmness. ‘‘ Our | 
poor people will learn presently that they | 
must work for no wage that will not pores | 
for their own old age, and will learn what | 
work will do so, and will go where it can be | 
found. We never do well when we think that | 
the former days are better than these. It 
seems so sometimes, because only the good 
has survived, and the foolish and bad have 
perished. We know of more evil and 
misery now, because we have better means 
of knowing everything. All England rings 
with a story of starvation, where a hundred 
such stories would never have been heard 
before the days of newspapers. Dost thou 
understand? God has predestined all men 
and all things to grow better and to go 
forward. But the pace is their own, thee 
knows. Else we should be slaves tied and 
dragged with chains, dost thou not see ? in- 
stead of children free to do a little mischief 


| 
| 
| 
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and turn our toys upside down, but never 
able to escape from the security of our 
Father’s house. It does not help the world 
to say it is going back, for we can strive to 
climb the steepest hill ; but who would strain 
himself on a path that was slipping down 
beneath his feet ?” 

And then, by way of discussing how merely 


conversation slipped to the thrifty workmen 
of the Black Forest and the wooden carvings 
on the mantel-shelf. And then Aunt Barbara 
asked if they would show Kate the strange, 
suggestive household gods which they had 
already shown her. And taking a bright 
brass candlestick of heavy old make, Lois 
led the way up the bare wooden stairs to the 
wide, low room over the shop. The candle 
shed but a subdued light, yet sufficed to 
show Kate the plain panelling, the stained 
floor with its strips of blue carpet, strong and 
rough in texture and without pattern, and 
the stiff, stout oak furniture, a little older 
than that in the parlour, and therefore, like 
venerable people, placed in the room of 
honour. 

But Lois had her treasures to show. There 
was the stiff drawing of Herrnhut, with its 
straight streets and rows of trees. ‘ My 
father visited Herrnhut nearly forty years 
ago,” she said ; “that was when he first met 
our foreman, Paul Stach. Paul’s great-grand- 
uncle was one of the first people who settled 
in Herrnhut, and he was the very first to dig 





in the pretty green graveyard you see in the 
picture. Afterwards he went to the Green- 
land mission. And this is the model of a | 
canoe made by one of the first Greenland | 
converts. Matthew Stach sent it home to 
Herrnhut. It belongs to Paul; but he likes 
us to hang it here, because then it is quite 
safe. That is a portrait of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. It is very old; it comes from my 
grandfather’s house in Copenhagen. So does 
that pot, Miss Pride. Do you know what it 
is? Itis just my grandmother's old coffee- 
pot. Do not you think the bright brass 
looks pretty in this shady room? and it is 
what my father had his breakfast from every 
morning when he was a boy. Do you 
notice the big plate standing on the little 
shelf? If you look at it closely you will see 
that part of what appears like a pattern is 
really German character. It is very quaint ; 
I do not think I could make it out if my | 
father had not told me what it is. It means 





“the paths to a true friend lie straight, | 


though he be far away.” 


Do you see the | sea-side; I recalled that to-night. 
picture of the two men supping together? | fierce, Lois. 


07 | 


One is evidently a citizen of Christiania, and | 
the other is in the dress of a Lapp. And || 
here in this corner is an outline of fells and |; 


fiords, with a line crossing them all, to show 
the way the Lapp reached his friend. 
plate belonged to my grandmother's people ; 
I mean my father’s mother. She was a 
Norwegian by descent, and she was not a 
Moravian”—and Lois playfully lowered her 


That | 


voice, as if some sedate ghosts might be in | 


the room, and she did not wish to hurt their 
feelings. ‘“ It was she who taught my father 
the songs and stories he told me. 
my grandmother’s great-uncles had been a 


bishop of Bergen, and father used to think | 
that plate had been made for him, because, | 


on the leaf of the open Bible which is carved 
on his tomb, there is the text about ‘ enter- 
taining strangers.’ It was through grand- 
mother’s people that father came to England 
and married mother. Grandmother’s brother 
was one of the Norwegian prisoners taken 
in Napoleon’s wars, to whom the English 
Quakers were so kind. 
father wish to come to England, and from 
him he got many introductions among the 
Friends. And it was grandmother who sent 
us Else Beck, and our cat’s great-grand- 
mother,” finished Lois with a gay laugh, as 


Else appeared bearing a tray and followed | 


by her familiar yellow Floss. “ Yes,” said 
Lois, “we owe a great deal to grandmother 
Ingebjora. Sometimes I wish father had 
named me after her.” 

“ Ah, that was my fault,” explained her 
mother. “I was not over-wise in those 
days, and I thought it had a wild, pagan 
sound.” 

And while Hannah Enticknapp surrounded 
Kate Pride with her gentle, old-fashioned 
hospitalities, her honey, her lemonade, and 
her crisp biscuits, Aunt Barbara drew her 
hand through the daughter’s arm and 
said— 

“Lois, did not you meet Lydia Calder- 
wood for the first time last March ?” 

A paleness swept over Lois’s face, but her 
eyes flashed with swift Norse fire. She 
would have trusted her own life to Miss 
Pendlebury’s kindness ; but in her passionate 
desire to save Lydia, she felt ready to resent 
any word that might startle the peace she 


was guarding, and recall the fever of despair | 


that had scarcely departed. 
‘“* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I did.” 


“ T think I saw her first,” said Miss Pendle- | 


bury, “for she travelled with me from the 
Don’t be 
You have taken all responsi- 





One of || 





His stories made |! 
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bility about her upon yourself. I ask only 
that I may share it, if any need arises.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Lois answered very 
humbly ; “I did not mean to be fierce. But 
I was frightened. I know how people feel 
about—other people. She is good now, 
Miss Pendlebury. And oh, she is punished 
enough ; let us do what we can.” 

Aunt Barbara and Kate made a longer 
visit than they had intended, and Kate en- 
joyed a sense of adventure in returning 
through the dark Perford streets to the 
House by the Works. 

“ How I liked the dear old mother owning 
that she had been a little narrow in her 
Quaker youth,” she said. “The daughter 
is like an ancient goddess in her strength 
and simplicity. As long as any good work 
of hand or head is wanted in the world, she 
will find something to do! I wonder if it is 
not better to be provided for so, than to have 
a fortune? That shop would make a picture. 
And I’m sure our drawing-rooms would not, 
except for an upholsterer’s catalogue.” 

When the two ladies went in-doors to wait 
while the carriage was prepared to take Kate 
to Culstead, they found a note on the hall 
table. It was marked “immediate,” and the 
parlour-maid said it had been brought by 
the stable-boy from Wood Lodge, and that 
he had inquired if Miss Pendlebury was 
within, as, if so, he was bidden to await an 
answer. Yet it did not seem to require one, 
for it was in Mrs. Pendlebury’s back-twisted, 
fretful handwriting, hysterically under-scored, 
and it only said this :— 


“DEAREST BARBARA,—Let me implore 
you to discharge your sewing-girl instantly. 
I have been, most srovidential/y, informed, 
on the very best authority, that she is @ 
thoroughly bad character. If you boldly tax 
her with this, she will not dare to deny 
it. Darling Barbara, you have such an un- 
suspecting heart, it is well you have some 
warier heads to protect you from zmfosture. 
I shall anxiously await news of your rid- 
dance of ¢his dangerous creature—Your de- 
votedly, “ LAVINIA PENDLEBURY.” 


Without a word Aunt Barbara handed the 
note to her companion. 

“‘Confound!” cried Kate. ‘No, it’s not 
swearing ; it’s a quotation from the National 
Anthem,— 


* Confound their knavish tricks.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIII.—ON CULSTEAD COMMON. 


LypIA CALDERWOoD did not fold up her 
work until she heard the door close behind 





Lois and the ladies. Then she flung on her 
bonnet and mantle with hasty recklessness 
and went out into the street. She turned in 
the opposite direction from Mrs. Moffat’s 
house. She was not going home, though 
Mrs. Moffat might wonder what had become 
of her. 

“‘ Let her wonder,” said Lydia to herself ; 
“it does not matter to-her; I am only her 
lodger.” 

She did not care what she did or where 
she went, only she felt she could not sit still 
in a little room. The whole world did not 
seem large enough for her. The cold autumn 
wind seemed to smother her. On she went 
through the Perford streets, at a pace which 
would have attracted attention anywhere 
else, but which nobody noticed here. Even 
the steepness of the Culstead road did not 
check her speed, though it made her heart 
thump heavily and sent the burning blood 
to her wan cheeks. 

* And this is how I am to go on for years 
and years!” she said aloud, for now there 
was nothing to hear her but the half-leafless 
trees and the scanty hedgerow, though every 


now and then her swift feet sent the dead | 
leaves whirring behind her, and startled her | 


with the fancy that somebody was stealthily 
following. ‘‘ Years and years, and I sup- 
pose, as nobody wants me, I shall live till I 
am ninety. Nobody does want me—nobody 
can want me. Of course I know Lois Entic- 
knapp has been good to me—I don’t deny it, 
and I know I’ve often made her miserable 
enough—I don’t deny that. Sometimes I doubt 
if she will be as ready to begin doing good 
again ; and if she isn’t, I suppose I shall be 
answerable for that. I suppose I shall be 
always in the wrong about everything. I 
know Lois has been kind,” she reiterated, as 
if something accused her of forgetting it; 
“kind like we are to a starved kitten tha 
we go on petting till we are quite sure it is 
able to live, and then put down to take its 
own chance again. She does not count me 
as a friend. When she has to choose be- 
tween me and other people, I am the one 
to be left. Of course it’s quite right ; it’s 
only what I should expect ; it would not be 
so unbearable if it was not for that. She has 
her mother and all her household to worship 
her, and Miss Pendlebury to praise her, and 
that man in Germany to‘jove her. She has 
never spoken to me about him. Oh no; it 
would pollute his name to mention it to me. 
I have only heard of him by chance. And 
I am to sit under the banquet of life and 
pick up the crumbs! I should like to sée 
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| dropped down in her heart and was drowned | 


| scarcely twenty years old, and it might go 
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how her angelhood wouhh gather itself | 
together if it had once got down aheve | 
I have—— Lydia Calderwood, you are a| 
demon !” 

The passion was past. The frenzy of | 
despair which might rend her best friend, 
only because it must rend something, | 


in a burst of tears. There was no longer a 
frantic woman rushing along the road—only | 
a poor lost child standing in the dark, 
crying for home. She was nearly in Cul- 
stead by this time. Soft lamps burning in 
pleasant chambers glared upon her, fixed 
and lurid, through the heavy October mist. 
And there was no place for her, and she was 


on for such a long time! She felt as if she 
was outside herself—was some strange, im- | 
palpable, pitiful being weeping over the poor | 
little tired creature whose story she knew | 
too well. She stretched her cold hand out | 
into the darkness, as if she thought some: | 
body might clasp it. “O God!” she cried, | 
“ Lois’s God! I don’t believe you are far off, | 
if I could only find you.” 

At that moment a heavy footstep on the 
gravel roused her, and she started aside from 
the roadway and struck across the common, 
slipping and stumbling in the darkness and 
damp. Walking there was nearly as hard as 
on a shingly shore; and she remembered 
when she had so walked, and how that same 
night the streets of Perford had sent terror 
and dismay into her heart—those familiar 
homely streets, which now she had almost 
learned to love! Do many terrors vanish 
so? Would the years, whose long lonesome 
vista chilled her now, reveal resting-corners 
and fresh fountains as she walked bravely 
down them ? 

“ But while you are yourself, Lydia Calder- 
wood, you will be always miserable,” that 
voice whispered which scarcely seemed her 
own, and yet seemed to rise from the deepest 
depth of her being. “ You have got all you 
prayed for w 
secure dwelling, work, and kind friends—yet 
you are almost as ready to curse God and 
die as you were on that morning when you 
stood by the sea.” 

Lydia’s tears came slower and more softly. 
“T don’t think I should dream of killing | 
myself now,” she reflected. “I wonder if if | 
that shows ‘that I’ve grown a little better. | 
That is what frightens me. I believe I am | 
exactly the same ag ever, only that I am out 
of the way of temptation ; and if that’s the | 
case my repentance is not worth anything, 








| living creature, it must be crouching upon 


| One moment she fancied she could see a 


|She turned away in disgust ; 
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a I perry as well leave off trying to be 
good and try to enjoy myself. No; I don’t 
mean that. If the only way I could keep 
from evil was to shut myself up in a prison, 
I hope I’d do it, and lock the door inside || 
| and slip the key under the door to prevent 
me from being able to change my mind. 
But oh! the dreariness !” 

And just as her tears burst forth again, 
she heard a groan which even to her un- 
strung nerves was certainly neither her own 
nor the creation of her fancy ; yet the place 
seemed utterly lonely. She was far enough 
from the high road for its lamps to be quite 
invisible in the thickening fog. Straight 
before her were some low scraggy trees 
which she knew overhung a little hollow, 
which was seldom quite dry, and which, 
after such rain as had fallen lately, held pro- 
bably a pool. If that bitter groan came from 








the sand under the heathery lip of the 
chasm. _ With the tears left on her cheek 
for the wind to dry, Lydia Calderwood stole 
| forward. 

Was it a gorse-bush she could discern, or 
was ita woman? She must creep down to 
it if she would make sure. It lay quite still. 


bough, and that it was only a bush; the next 
moment the bough assumed the semblance 
of an arm flung upon the ground, with fingers 
clutching the dust. 

Lydia stepped carefully over the edge, | 
which crumbled and slipped beneath her || 
cautious steps. Still she could not be quite || 
sure ; she reached forth her hand and she || 
touched a gown—a satin gown, though that | |! 
she did not notice at that moment. | 

The heap stirred a little, and a voice came | 
from it. “ Let me alone,” it moaned. “ If || 
I ain’t a credit to you, you would not have | 
got anybody better to do what I did !’ } 

“You must not lie here,” said Lydia. | 
* You will catch your death of cold and wet. 
You will slip into the water.” 

“T mean to lay down in it. A very little |, 
water’s enough. I’ve heard of a woman that | 
was found drownded ina tub. Her husband 
had been knocking her about and drove her 
to it. Ah! there’s a many sorts of blows. 
I wonder if he was her husband.” 

The forlorn creature had turned a little || 
and raised her face as she spoke ; and there 

came such an odour of spirituous drink that 
Lydia, faint and excited, nearly sickened. 
then she 
stopped. 

“Ts this the way I feel towards any sin || 
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but my own?” she said to herself. “And 
down by the sea I was beginning to long 
always for my wine, and to take a little 
between meals. God help us all!” And 
she went back to the woman. ‘“ Why have 
you come here?” she said. “ This is nota 
fit place for you, whoever you are.” 

“I’ve come to be out of the way,” the 
woman answered. “I do nothing to please. 
If you knew what it was to be afraid to eat 
your food or to walk across a room, you’d 
know your life was a misery to you. I'd 
never have had aught to do with a fine 
gentleman,” she added, raising her voice to 
a husky shriek. “I’d have known he was 
tempting me to hell. But mine was one not 
so much above my own sort, and had got 
taken in first himself; and he ain’t any 
genteeler than I am, if he could only see 
himself.” She went on, with a coarse maud- 
lin laugh. ‘‘ I know my girl knows he ain’t, 
though she’s a good girl and holds her 
tongue. But she’s fond of me. She'd leave 
any of her fine lady governesses to come to 
her own mother—that she would, any day 
of the year. And she might have married 
a lord, and why not? The lord’s father’s 
wife had been an opera-dancer, and had a 
daughter who was an impudent hussy that 
took after her, and was insulting to me once, 
though she made out afterwards it was a 
mistake. And I only say ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ 
when I want to be genteel. And I ain't 
bad-looking when my clothes suit me, and 
they are always of the best.” 

It was horrible to hear the vulgar common- 
place talk mocking the tragedy of the situa- 
tion and the hour. 

“Where is your daughter ?” Lydia asked, 
anxious to keep the unhappy woman’s be- 
muddled thought upon some softening topic. 

‘“‘She’s gone out, and word has come that 
she won’t be home till late this evening. I 
suppose it is late now?” she added inter- 
rogatively, and then went on. “It was all 
right when she went out this afternoon, or 
she wouldn’t have gone—she wouldn't. 
| Often has she stayed at home, quite sud- 
| denly, even after she’d put on her beautiful 
| dresses, if she’s fancied things were going 
wrong.” 

“* What will she do when she returns home 
| to-night and finds you not there?” pleaded 
_ Lydia. 
| ‘Ah! itll come hard at first,” answered 
_the other, beginning to shed maudlin tears. 





| “ But it will be over for good and all, and 
then it will come easier. It will be covered 
| UP as respectably as can be, you may be 





sure; he will see to that. They'll call it | 
nervousness and temporary insanity. They | 
always do, when it is a person who is well 
off.” 

“But you are going home,” persisted | 
Lydia. “I will take you home; and I want 
you to make haste, for I am growing very 
cold.” She felt that all appeal to higher 
impulses would be lost just now, and that | 
her surest ally would be the stirring of some | 
of the physical instincts. | 

“Tt zs cold,” said the other in a con- | 
fidential tone, “ and, poor thing! you have | 
not much of a jacket. I don’t notice it so | 
much. Feel this shawl; isn’t it a soft, warm 
beauty ?” Lydia mechanically obeyed. She 
would do any little thing which might in- 
crease her influence over the degraded waif, 
and it was then she noticed that the shawl 
was a Chuddah, the dress of satin, and that 
the pushed-about bent bonnet was adorned 
with a long purple plume. This woman had 
the home, the ties, the pleasant luxuries 
which Lydia had longed for, and yet here | 
she was, with her life and her reputation at 
Lydia’s mercy. And Lydia thought, with a 
womanly yearning, what must it be to be 
this woman’s children—her grown children | 
apparently—who must realise all the horror 
of it, and who yet might love her, even as 
she loved the stained memory of her own 
poor father ! 

** But you will let me take you home now. 
I am so chilly.” Lydia persisted as if she 
felt there was something kindly about the 
miserable woman which would vaguely yield 
to the voice of appeal on another’s behalf. 
“ Which way shall we go?” 

She supported her as she staggered to her 
feet. She would have been a tall, comely 
matron could she have stood firmly upright. 
“ Ah! I knew I'd be hindered somehow,” | 
she muttered. 


“I might have saved myself | 
all this trouble. I never can put things | 
through. You are a stranger here, surely,” | 
she added, with a tremulous scoff in her | 
voice, “or you’d know the big house with the | 
shining red pillars and the gilt points to the 
palings.” 

“‘ Oh, I know the way to that,” said Lydia. 
She had noticed the gilded palings, dull and 
coppery in the fog, only that very evening, 
having come along a side of the common 
where Lois had never brought her. “It 
won't take us many minutes to reach that.” 

But the journey was not so speedy as it 
might have been under other circumstances. 
The woman stumbled and slipped over the 
uneven ground, and it took all Lydia’s small 
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“I thought you would like to see that,” said Lois. 





iscraps of talk grew wilder and more inco-/| of the latter. How was Lydia to take her 
herent. Now that her fit of despairing fury | up the grand flight of steps and through the 
[was over, her whole nature rapidly suc- | great glass doors of the hall, where probably 
cumbed to the degrading potions she had |a footman would meet them? Lydia’s first 
taken. By the time they reached the road | impulse was to lead her there, put her in- 
‘she was little more than a dumb dead weight | side, and wait without, unseen, till she could 
on the girl’s arm. | be sure that she was succoured and guarded 
| But when Lydia saw the great house within | from another wild dash into the darkness ; 
| 
| 





| 





its carriage drive, her heart sank within her | though, indeed, she now seemed too sluggish 
||with a new dismay. Could this be its mis-| and besotted for any such attempt. Lydia 
jtress, or was she only one of the upper | left her leaning against the portico, and 
servants—a class of whose luxury and ex-| darted up the steps alone; but she found 


travagance she knew a little? Her dress! the doors fast, as she might have expected 





strength to stay her uncertain footsteps. Her | proclaimed her the former, her speech was 
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in the near neighbourhood of a place like 
Perford, where the poor can hope so little 


| from the rich that the rich have good cause 


to fear the poor! And the splendour of 
the place! The rich carpet spread over 


| the dainty tiles, the tall mirrors, the gor- 


geous exotics standing on marble tables, to 
say nothing of the great Russian leather 
screened chair, wherefrom a pair of legs 
gave notice of the presence of a dozing livery 
servant,—all withheld Lydia’s hand from 
touching the bell she saw in the door-post. 
Lydia stole down the steps again, and thought 
her footfall had never been so loud. 

Be this mistress or maid, she must creep 
through the low back door which Lydia pre- 
sently found in the ivy-covered side wall. 
That only admitted them to a little paved 
court beside the house. There was another 
door in the wall of the building, and 
Lydia cautiously ascertained that it was also 
fastened. Here she must ring the bell, and 
when she heard responsive footsteps she 


could hurry away and watch in the carriage 
| ring to make sure there was no mistake. 


| 


But the door flew open almost before the 
bell had sounded, and a woman, a smart 
servant with an untied bonnet perched on 
her head, came out with a rush and jostled 
against them. 

“ Lawk-a-mercy!” she cried, “ it’s well 


/you’re back within five minutes of your 


| 


being missed, ma’am! Such a turn as 
you’ve given us all! And, ugh! what a 
state you are in!” she added, seizing the 
reeling woman in a strong, rough grasp, 
and looking down at her muddy dress and 
rumpled shawl. ‘“ You'll find yourself in 
the lock-up one of these days, with your 
beastly habits and your mad goings-on ; and 
what will the master do then, I wonder, 
Mrs. Pride?” 

A piercing shriek rang through the house— 
a shriek high, clear, and terrible. It rang 
within, without, through the spacious corri- 
dors, and among the shivering autumn trees. 
The hurrying servants paused in rooted 
horror, while Kate Pride, at that moment 
stepping from Miss Pendlebury’s carriage, 
turned from the great flight of steps and 
flew to the side door—the terror always 
sleeping in her heart starting up within her, 
though she knew that was not her mother’s 
voice, 

There, on the damp ground, with her 
hands on the kitchen threshold and her 
white face half upturned, lay Lydia Calder- 


* wood. 


'“She brought home the mistress,” whis- 





pered the housemaid to her young lady, 

“and it must have been too much for her, 

for she dropped down like a stone.” 
“Where is my mother?” gasped Kate, 





looking round ; but the sight of a tall figure 

uncertainly retreating down the kitchen pas- | 
sage, in the guidance of an elderly maid- | 
servant, was all the answer Kate got or re- 

quired just then. They were carrying Lydia 
in, and as the lamplight fell full on her face 
Miss Pride started eagerly forward. 

“Tt is the young woman that works at | 
Miss Pendlebury’s,” volunteered the page | 
when they had placed her on the low kitchen | 
settle. 

Her face was scarcely whiter than Kate’s 
own, and in its pitiful unconsciousness it | 
was not half so wildly sad. 

“Take her to my room,” said Kate; “ it | 
might frighten her to see so many people 
when she recovers.” And as she followed 
the group of bearers she hated herself for 
her words. They would have been natural | 
and true under any other circumstances, but | 
now the utter truth would have been, “ Take 
her to my room, for I choose that nobody | 
but myself shall hear what she may say when | 
she recovers.” 

And when they were all dismissed but 
Kate’s own maid, Parkes, and while Parkes 
herself was busy with aromatic vinegar and 
burnt feathers, Kate turned to her little 
secretaire and touched the spring of a secret 
place. A lid flew up; and from a little heap 
of letters and manuscripts Kate’s trembling 
fingers selected one. It was only memo- 
randa of expenses—a young man’s careless 
memoranda—where every second item was 
called “ sundries,” but on its back was a 
sketch of a young girl with dark waving hair 
and passionate eyes. About the soft round 
throat closed the daintily-ruffled dress. This 
girl, mute on the sofa, was white and worn, 
with mendings in her coarse alpaca skirt 
and cheap thread gloves on her hands ; but 
that girl and this girl were the same, and 
Kate Pride was sure of it now, though per- 
haps the resemblance would never have 
struck her had she met this girl anywhere 
else, or under any other circumstances. 

“JT think she’s coming to, miss,” said 
Parkes, and Kate shut the spring with a 
snap. 

“Then leave her to me, Parkes,” she said 
huskily. “ You can wait within call in case 
you are wanted.” 

“She’s all right now; you needn’t be 
frightened, miss,” said Parkes ; “ look at the 
colour coming to her cheeks.” Parkes was 


























| chambers—her own and her mother’s. 
|| was little to be done in the latter, for Mrs. 
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not offended at her dismissal, because she 
wanted to gossip over everything with her 
fellow-servants. ‘ Hadn’t I better go and 
get some cordials ready, miss ?” she asked ; 
“* she’s sure to feel faintish.” 

“ Yes, yes—anything—only go,” said Kate 
impatiently. 

Half an hour later one of the Pride’s foot- 
men carried a note to Mrs. Moffat’s to 
apprise her that her lodger was quite safe, 
but would not return home till morning. 

Kate’s night was spent between the two 
There 


Pride had soon fallen into a heavy sleep. 
There was not much to be done in the 
former—only a little whispering, only a few 
tears, and then the silence of exhaustion, 
and the wax candles died out, and the dark- 
ness seemed so merciful that Kate did not 
light others. 

In the dim dawn Kate stole down-stairs 
to the greenhouse to gather a few flowers 
to greet her mother’s waking—that terrible 
waking of remorse and shame, whose utter 
abandonment of self-blame and detestation 
had always saved Kate’s love, albeit that 
love lay in her heart as unlike what it should 
have been as a jewel stained. with blood, 
and wrenched from worthy setting, is unlike 
the diamond reflecting the sunshine and 
lending its light to the brow of loveliness. 

She paused at the drawing-room window 
| and drew aside the curtain. The mists of 
the night before were rolling away, and in 
| the valley below she could see the tall chim- 
| neys of Perford. It was dawn there too— 
dawn even in the worst room of those filthy 
slums which in some public meeting she had 
once heard her father characterize as “ dens 
of iniquity” and “ sinks of abomination ;” 
and she thought to herself that the most 
squalid roof there could scarcely cover 





| sadder skeletons than were crouching among 


|| she had left. 


the downy pillows of the two bedchambers 
Those might stalk abroad in 
loud street fights and coarse police-court 
revenge, while these might be but barely 
exposed by the half-credited gossip of dis- 
missed servants; but Kate Pride’s eyes 


\| were not of the short-sighted kind which 
\| see no farther than the surface of things, 


|| and she felt that a curse does indeed spread 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on all sides when the humanity that God 
| has joined in one brotherhood is put asunder 
by gold and vanity. 
| The morning was still fresh, and the 
earliest of the factory people were only start- 


| ing to their day’s labour, when Kate Pride 





walked into Perford with Lydia Calderwood, 
and parted from her only at Mrs. Moffat’s 
threshold. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TWO LOVE LETTERS. 


ONLY two or three weeks later, there came 
this letter to Lois Enticknapp. 


“My own Lots,—I am Herr Professor 
now. I would not tell you that the chance 
was open till I knew it was decided in my 
favour. And when are we to be married? 
We have never let ourselves think of that 
happy event as nearer than one year from 
this date. But why? I shall not be able to 
afford to furnish a dainty house for you at 
once—but do not the birds build together ? 
I should like to ask you to a palace, Lois ; 
still I think you would like also to give me a 
palace, and ‘that you can do, transforming 
this place into one, by the magic of sitting 
down on the red cushion of the wooden chair 
that stands empty opposite me! You shall 
choose your own china, my Lois, and we 
will go together to buy it, but meanwhile, 


in my bachelor cupboard, so we need not be 
ina hurry. This house may be small for a 
bride, my Lois, but it is large and lonesome 
for a solitary lover. 

“JT am a German, Lois, and I want to be 
known as a betrothed man before I appear 
as a husband—and I want to be known as a 
betrothed man now—while it is your good 
pleasure, after your shy English fashion, that 
our betrothal shall not be made public till 
within a very few months of our marriage. 
Lois, let me have my own way, and J will let 
you have yours. 

“Do not sorrow about parting from your 
mother. Will she not come here with us? 
Why should not Paul Stach carry on the 
business for her, and Else Beck take care of 
the house, that all may be ready for her 
return, so that she may threaten she will go 
away and leave us the moment she is not 
happy! Read her this, Lois, and I know 
she will say, ‘Hans enters into my feelings, 
and what thou dost provide against, thou 
dost often prevent, thee knows.’ 

“ And now for a little gossip; and I am so 
afraid lest any word of what I have to tell 
should hurt you, that I cannot bear to think 
there are hundreds of miles between us. 

“T have met a young Englishman lately, 
named Pendleburyguskle is among a party 


of English youths, one’or ye 
fon Culste 








my pupils, and from 
another I found he fame 
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| He learned that I had been in that part of 

England, and he answered me many ques- 
| tions about sundry ‘places and people, and 
| this made his conversation interesting to me. 
| And now forgive me, Lois, for I know I did 
| what I ought not. While you have sealed 
| my lips as to our relationship one to the 
| other, I should not have named you to a 
| stranger. But I have not seen you for twelve 
months, Lois, and I had no reason then to 
| think ill of the stranger, and I thought a 
| good heart would show me a fresh reflection 
| of you to cheer my hungry vision. 
| “Do you know a family named Entick- 
|napp—a widow and daughter—living at 
Perford ?’ 

“¢ Ah, a pretty girl,’ he said, and my heart 
bounded—for one does not much heed tones 
in a foreign tongue—one’s charity sets down 
aught unpleasant as due to some cause one 
does not understand. ‘A pretty girl,’ he 
repeated, ‘and a knowing one, looks like a 
saint and manages to get thought such, 
but is dearest friend with a girl who also 
looks like a saint now, and is taking in a 
dear good soul of an aunt of mine, but whom 
I happen to know to be thoroughly bad. If 
she ever saw me, she would get a fright. I 
don’t think she ever heard my name. I expect 
those crafty Quakers are backing her up in 
some conspiracy, because the family of the 
gentleman, whose ‘ wife’ she was called when 
I first saw her, live in Culstead, and she 
must have come into the neighbourhood 
immediately after he broke off his connection 
with her.’ 

“ Lois, I was stunned, because I did not 
know whether I ought to break the silence I 
had promised you, and how otherwise could 
I have right to check the man’s malign reck- 
lessness? But I felt my promise to you was 
given, and must not be broken without your 
consent. And the poor youth will get that 
part of his punishment when our betrothal is 
announced. Yet it would be wrong to let 
him go on thus lightly lying away the reputa- 
tion of any woman, and so, though I was not 
vain enough to suppose a word of mine would 
teach him, what none of God’s words had 
taught him, yet still there must always be a 
>= aie and I made my little protest 
thus— 

“* Herr Pendlebury, I do not like to hear 
aman speak ill of women, because a good 
man knows how hard the world is to women 
who are not good, and an evil man is apt to 
speak ill of good women because he inter- 
prets them by his own bad experience.’ 








him, not even a greeting the next time we 

met. | 
“Only two or three days after, as I was | 
returning home late from the Public Library, 
I saw a crowd at the bottom of one of the || 
streets. There were two or three policemen || 
in the middle of it, and I went to inquire 
what the trouble was about. The hangers- 
on told me ‘a young Englishman was accused 
of theft.’ Then, thinking of my pupils, I 
pushed into the heart of the throng. Two 
evil-looking men and a smart Frenchwoman 
had accused Gilbert Pendlebury of taking a 
diamond ring from their rooms at the Grand 
Hotel, where he also resided. He had not | 
returned to his apartments afterwards and so || 
was arrested in the street. Without saying a 
word to him, I followed to the police house ; 
there I stated what I knew of him, that he | 
was the son of a wealthy and respectable 
English merchant, and I also stated what 
was more to the point, that when I was 
travelling with Count Salzburg’s son, I had 
seen his accusers at the gaming tables at 
Monaco, where they had been pointed out to 
me as adventurers of the very worst type. 
The consequence was that next day no 
accusers appeared, and Mr. Pendlebury was 
set at liberty. He was ready to overwhelm 
me with gratitude. Of course he had had | 
little to fear from the mere charge from the | 
first. ‘I knew they only wanted to extort 
money,’ he said; ‘but they tried it at the 
wrong time, for I am short of cash, or I would 
have given anything to prevent the scandal 
I feared, and to keep my father from knowing 
I had been in such people’s company.’ 

“¢ If I ever see the Herr father I shall telk | 
him,’ I said gravely, ‘ therefore I would advise 
you to tell him yourself. It is not well to 
keep secrets whose opening would not be to 
one’s credit. And perhaps you will explain | 
to everybody what a mere chance made me || 
your helper and adviser, for you know how 
hardly you yourself might judge of me as the || 
presumed friend of a young man who keeps. | | 
such bad company that he falls into the 
policeman’s hands. Good morning, Herr 
Pendlebury,’ I said, and he looked at me 
hard, and he went away. It is very painful 
to strike blows, Lois. They hurt the hands 
which must give them almost as much as the 
backs which must bear them. 

“But now, Lois, you have a story to tell 
me. What good deed have you been doing 
in secret? I am not going to blame you 
for delaying your confidence. Perhaps one 
plants seeds better than two. But when the || 


“And I never spoke one more word to | harvest is ripe, we may call others to rejoice || 
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If the harvest is not yet 


| ripe, Lois, say so, and I will ask no more. 
| Keep your secrets while you feel you should 
| keep them, and I shall but love you better 








for your silence. Our mutual love shall but 
further our wills, and give us more to God 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

“Yes, Lois, come to be with me as soon 
as ever youcan. I feel as if I was insulting 


| you when I urge you not to wait till I can 


exchange this ingrain drugget for a Turkey 
carpet, and yonder willow pattern plate for a 
Dresden one. What have you and I to do 
with such things, Lois? We are both of the 
people, which means simply that those from 
whom we are proud to be descended found 
the best of life among bare boards and pewter 
platters. I shame you to name such things. 
You, in your grand simplicity, are doubtless 
unaware that there is a section of society 
where meat is more than life, and raiment 
more than the body! But even that section 
will not wonder at us, Lois, for they will say, 
‘ After all, the Herr Professor is the son of a 
country innkeeper, and therefore this is 
natural in him.’ And why should I resent 
this sort of approval, while I thank God that 
it is true ? 

“Give my love to your mother, my Lois, 
and my salutations to Paul and to Else, and 
to anybody else who kindly remembers me. 
And please to write to me at once, and tell 
me how soon I am to change my style of 

“ Your devoted lover, 
“Hans ENDBERG.” 


In less than two days afterwards this 
answer passed through the foreign branch of 
the Perford post-office. 


‘* My OWN DEAR Hans,—Your letter gave } 


me only one pang, and that was to think that 
anybody can be so cruel and unreasonable as 
young Mr. Pendlebury. But then how dread- 
fulit is tobeso! And how terribly ashamed 
one must be when one finds one’s self out at 
last! But then, truly, the worst is over, and 
poor Mr. Pendlebury will not need so much 
pity then as he does now. 

“‘T have kept no secret, I think. Only I 
got to know Lydia Calderwood when she 
was very sad and very lonely. And I grew 
to love her. And because I loved her, I did 
not want to speak about her, even to you, till 
I could assuredly say of her, ‘Tuis is my 
friend.’ For Lydia did not like me at once, 
as I liked her. She could not be quite sure 
whether she would really like me. 

“We are friends now, we two girls. I 





knew from the first whose wickedness had 
cursed her, but she did not know that she 
had come to live near his family, and I never 
told her. I did not feel sure what I should 
do, and I thought if she ought to know she 
would know in time. 

“She knows now. One night, when she 
was taking a solitary walk, and was feeling 
vexed and angry because I had not accom- 
panied her, and she made a wrong guess why 
I had not done so, she met his mother. O 
Hans! I don’t like to write about these things, 
they are so terrible that it seems heartless to 
write about them coolly, and to hurry over 
their story, that we may commune about our 
own happy love. You must burn this letter 
directly you read it. And lest you should 
not like to burn all that has just come from 
me—as I never can burn even your enve- 
lopes—I have written this on a sheet apart 
from our own affairs. 

‘Do you remember hearing the name of 
Pride when you were in Perford? The great 
house on Culstead Common belongs to the 
Prides, and we used to meet the son and 
daughter on horseback. Do you remember 
the son? That is he of whom young Mr. 
Pendlebury speaks. 

“The Prides are very, very rich. But 
they come from poor people like ourselves, 
and the vast fortune is all of the senior Mr. 
Pride’s making. And they have not been 
fortunate in any other way. The poor 
mother cannot keep from drinking, and is 
very miserable and often tries to kill herself. 
And that was how Lydia met her on the 
common that night. And when she took 
her home, she heard her name. Lydia fainted, 
and Miss Pride found her so, and the whole 
story came out. When Miss Pride brought 
Lydia back to her lodging and left her there, 
she came to our shop and left a message with 
Paul Stach, asking me to go to Lydia at once. 
And when I heard the message and who had 
left it, I guessed what had happened, and I 
was terribly frightened. 

“IT needed not to be frightened. I found 
Lydia quite calm, and very pleased to see 
me. She showed more pleasure in seeing me 
than she had ever shown before. Lydia and 
I are sure friends now. 

“ She is no longer bitter. I knew she hada 
longing for beautiful clothes and grand rooms, 
and I feared lest the sight of those to which 
she stands so terribly near, would hurt her. 
But then she saw the skeleton lurking amid 
the grandeur. And I think that she feels 
that John Pride, with his home and his up- 
bringing, was as pitifully unprepared for life 
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and its trials, in his way, as was she herself in 
hers, and that he and she are rather partners 
in fall and loss, than victimiser and victim. 

“She never speaks to me directly of the 
Prides, except in the most ordinary way, but 
I gather these thoughts of hers from what she 
says of other things. 

“‘ Miss Pride comes to see Lydia very often. 
Lydia has never been at the Pride’s house 
again. I suppose some people would think 
Miss Pride would show her love for her 
brother by ignoring Lydia’s existence and his 
sin. But I think her way is right. She said 
to me one day, ‘I shall never give up my 
brother, and therefore I owe a duty to all 
whom he wrongs. Mercy to him must be 
founded on justice to them.’ 

“ And now, dear Hans, let me speak about 
ourselves. I am ready for you when you 
want me. I shall be very glad to come to 
you. 
not to feel so? The chestful of linen is not 
quite finished yet—well, its finishing will give 
| me employment when you have to leave me 
| alone in your strange city. I think it is a 
| cruel and foolish custom which leaves a bride 
nothing to do after she is married. 

“My mother says she will not return with 
| us to your home, but will follow us very soon, 
—in a few weeks, just long enough for me 
to learn to walk alone in my new place, and 





ONCE AND 


ESUS, what once Thou wast 
For evermore Thou art ; 
Each moment of the sacred past 

Lives in the Sacred Heart. 


Thy “ yesterday” on earth 
And Thy “to-day ” above, 

Thy Godhead, manhood, death, and birth, 
One through Eternal Love. 


Babe that the mother bore— 
Child on the mother’s knee ; 
Child for the children evermore, 


Why should I not say so? Ought I) 


could not help crying a little when I reflected 
how the days of our old home life were 
numbered, but she said only, ‘ Lois, dost thou 


widowed mother ?’ 

“So, Hans, you may at once announce 
our betrothal. 

“How pleasant it is that Paul and Else 
need not be unsettled in their old age. I 
| cannot bear the saying that ‘service is no 
| inheritance.’ It ought to be such. And 
| what can I do about Lydia? It will be hard 
| to leave her—and need I do so, unless it is 
| for the best for her? Lydia does not mind 
| what work she does now. She and I could 
keep your house without any more help. 
Could that be wrong? 
brave Hans will never say, ‘ It is not proper.’ 

“ And now, with my mother’s blessing, I 
am, in life and death, 

“Your own 
“ Lois.” 





“P.S.—A man has come into the shop, 
saying that ‘old Mr. Pride has just fallen 
down the flight of stone steps at the railway 
station, and has been picked up for dead.’ I 
cannot write one word more, and I must post 
this before I can ascertain the truth, or I 





shall miss to-night’s mail.” 





FOR EVER. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


Pierced on the cross of old, 
We yet Thy wounds may greet, 
Hear Thy “Come hither and behold 
The piercéd hands and feet.” 


The Lamb of God below, 
Mute ’neath the mortal pain, 

Still on the Throne the Lamb we know, 
Still “ as it had been slain.” 


Yea, all Thou ever wast 
For evermore Thou art, 
Each moment of the living past 





Only the childlike see. 








Lives in the loving Heart. 





grudge that thou hast given a son to thy | 


If not, I know my || 


i 


to feel myself the mistress and hostess. I || 
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| whom some would even dare to die. 


| the same, the life is charged with some useful 
|| lessons, and it will be profitable to survey it 


in| 





|! both started in life from the humblest ranks. 
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GEORGE 


MOORE, 


Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By THE REv. W. 
R. SMILES has taken in hand a very | 


different subject from his “ Scottish | 
Naturalist.”* And we venture to say that so 
far as natural character goes, the naturalist 
is a more attractive man than the philanthro- 


pist. Thomas Edward and George Moore | 


In Thomas Edward we find a man, some- 
what peculiar in temper perhaps, but tho- | 
roughly devoted to pursuits which brought 
to him personally little but toil and danger, 
poverty and struggle. In George Moore 
we have a man singularly strong in worldly | 
instincts, who spent the earliest and most 
active part of his life in one ignoble pur- 
suit—the pursuit of wealth. In middle 
life, George Moore is brought, as we believe, | 
under the true and powerful influence of | 
Divine grace. He is taught one great lesson, 
to use his wealth for Christian and benevolent | 
ends, and he does an immense amount of | 
good. But as we look along his life to its 
very close, it is seen to want nobility. The 
weak desire to raise his social position never 
ceases to exert its influence on Mr. Moore. 
In business, in marriage, in philanthropy, in 
social intercourse, everywhere we see the 
enfeebling touch of this poor passion. We 
conclude the volume thinking of Mr. Moore | 
rather as the righteous man for whom one 
would scarcely die, than the good man for 
But all 


‘from the beginning to the end. 

Moore was the younger son of a Cumber- 
'|land “statesman” or yeoman, whose fore- 
|| fathers had led a wild and stirring life, 
|fostering a brave, fearless, independent 
| spirit, with a desire to acquire as much as 
| possible of their neighbours’ property at the 
| smallest cost to themselves. In fact these 
| freebooters went on the principle of acquir- 
ing property in the cheapest market and | 
| selling it in the dearest, and we rather think 
that young Moore inherited something of | 
‘their spirit—his practice, however, being 
"qualified by punctual payment for all that | 
he acquired. His education was of the | 
poorest sort. His teacher was a drunkard, 


|| whose chief assistants in knocking learning | 


into the boys were a cane and a thick ruler. | 





| * “George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist.” By 
\* Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 1878. 


G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Out-of-door amusements were practised with 
great ardour, particularly the rough sport of 


| wrestling, in which young Moore excelled. 


His tendency to money-making appeared so 


|early as the age of nine or ten, when he 


struggled to earn at harvest as much as a 
man. He is said to have been a general 
favourite, with the faults incident to an 
energetic character unsoftened by a mother’s 
tenderness. His mother had died early. 
Certainly there was little of tenderness in the 
boy of eleven who walked thirty-four miles 
to see a man hanged. 

Determined to leave home and push his 
way in the world, George Moore was ap- 
prenticed to a draper at Wigton, in Cumber- 
land. It was a miserable arrangement, and 
the wonder is he was not ruined. He had to 


| get his meals in a public-house, and it was 


part of his duty in the shop to give whisky 
to all the good customers. His master was 


| a drunkard, and the senior apprentice a bully 
'and a coward. Then he got into the habit 


of gambling, all the more dangerous because 
he had luck at cards. He got so fond of 


|this that he would often spend nearly the 
| whole night at the public-house gambling. 


The cure of this pernicious and ensnaring 
habit came in a very singular way. In lock- 
ing up his master’s premises he had been 
accustomed to leave a window on the ground 
floor unfastened, and to let himself in by that 
in the middle of the night. One Christmas 


| time, his master finding this out, and hearing 


of his gambling habits, had the window 
fastened in his absence; and Moore, in 
order to get to his bed, had to clamber over 
the roofs of the adjacent houses, and hanging 
over the parapet, let his feet drop on the sill 
of his window, and thus get an entrance. 
Soon after he got into bed his master came 
to look after him, and Moore, feigning to be 
asleep, heard him vow that as soon as he 
awoke he should be turned adrift. Next 
day he lay in bed, never moved, and nobody 
came to him. Hearing the waits sing some 
Christmas carols, he felt a new spirit come 
over him. He was overwhelmed with remorse 
and penitence. He thought of his father, 
and feared he might bring his grey hairs down 
with sorrow to the grave. He resolved to 
leave off gambling, and by God’s help he was 
enabled to carry out the resolution. His 
_ master was induced to give him another trial. 
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He was now steady as a rock, and attended 
an evening school to improve his education. 
He became very valuable in connection with 
the business, for the master was becoming 
more and more unsteady, and George had 
really to steer the ship.* He was a great 
favourite in the town. He _ showed his 
interest and sympathy by often running from 
house to house asking after the welfare of 
ailing inmates, playing games, amusing the 
young, and assisting the old. 

His apprenticeship coming to an end, 
George determined to go to London to push 
his fortune. His purpose was very unwel- 
come to his father, and especially to his 
sister Mary, who was next younger than he, 
and as often happens in the case of sisters 
nearest of age, specially attached to him. 
But George had made up his mind, and so 
firm was his will even in boyhood, that once 
he did this, he never changed. He had no 
one to take him by the hand, and he had 
little in his rugged Cumberland speech and 
manners to recommend him; but he had 
courage and perseverance, and no little faith 
in himself. 

When he went through the drapers’ shops 
and asked a place behind the counter, his 
speech, manners, and appearance were so 
rough that people laughed at him, and asked 
him if it was not a porter’s place he wished 
for. His first fortnight in London was a 
fortnight of bitter martyrdom, and it was 
only after he had knocked in vain at every 
door that Mr. Ray,a Cumberland man, more 
out of pity for the lad than for business 
reasons, offered him a berth at thirty pounds 
a year. The most memorable thing that 
happened to him during the year he was in 
this place, was one day when a bright little 
girl came tripping into the warehouse, 
accompanied by her mother. It was his 
master’s daughter. On seeing her, George 
exclaimed, “ If ever I marry, that girl shall 
be my wife!” It seemed sheer madness. 
But somehow the idea had penetrated at 
once to the core of his heart. It became a 
tremendous power in his after-life. The in- 
cident is romantic, but not pleasing. How 
much more should we have thought of him had 
his marriage sprung from a genuine attach- 
ment, instead of a mere business speculation ! 

After a year, having had enough of retail 
business, Moore passed into the service of a 
wholesale house, Fisher, Stroud, and Robin- 
son. Here he passed through a new ex- 





* Strange to say, in later life that master came to London 
pe mg and his old apprentice made a provision for him 
tor life. 











perience of his deficiencies, and found es- 
pecial cause to cultivate such qualities as 
quickness, promptitude, and accuracy. When 
a country boy has the right stuff in him, 
though he may at first be far surpassed by the 


town boy, he gradually gains on the other, and | 


ultimately is considerably ahead. It was so 
with Moore. Though his hours of work were 


heavy, he felt that his education had been | 


woefully deficient, and, joining a night school, | 
he would pore over books till midnight, || 


striving to make up his lee way. In business || 


he began to show smartness and extraor- | 
The head of the firm, || 


dinary willingness. 


who at first had said that he had: known || 
many a Cumberland blockhead, but that | 


Moore was the greatest of them all, began 
now to perceive his value. 


town traveller of the firm. After eighteen 


He was made | 


months he was found to be too good for that | 
department, and appointed to a more im- || 
portant post—the Manchester and Liverpool | 


circuit. 


beginning of his remarkable success. He 


This may be said to have been the || 


turned out to be one of the most extraordi- | 


nary travellers that a mercantile house ever 
had. His activity was enormous. He would 
do in one day the work of three. His 
manner was very winning; he found out 
the right side of his clients, and conquered 
almost at sight. In Ireland, where his master 
had lost all his business, he fought hard and 
brought it back. He had forethought, care- 
fulness, method, and perseverance. To these 
qualities he owed his success. His salary 
was but #150 per annum, and higher offers 
came to him. 
for a partnership. 
and in 1830, at the age of twenty-four, he 
became a member of the firm of Groucock, 
Copestake, and Moore, of Bow Churchyard, 
London. 

Compared by some of his fellows to a 
lion, and by others to an eagle, he worked 
now with the energy of a steam-engine. He 


continued to conduct the department of || 
traveller, in which his success had been so | 
For years the business just doubled | 


great. 
yearly. He used to say that for twelve years 
he worked some sixteen hours a day, and 
with hardly a holiday. 
the year after his marriage, that he began to 
take things more quietly. Like too many 
other commercial travellers, he worked on 
Sundays as well as on week-days, making up 
accounts and looking over stock. As arule, 
he was up two nights in the week. A few 
hours’ sleep on a sofa satisfied him. The 
thought of resting to take a few hours’ plea- 


He refused to change except | 
The partnership came, | 


It was not till 1841, | 


| | 
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sure never entered his mind. Of choice, we may almost 
say, he sang the Song of the Shirt, “ Work, work, work!” 
But both physically and morally he paid the penalty of 
this excessive devotion to labour. His nervous system 
became disorganized, and in regard to his spiritual condition 
at this time, he said afterwards, “ In looking back upon my 
past life, I have a great deal to deplore and repent of. 
In my travelling days, when I struggled and worked on 
Sunday and Saturday, and sometimes all night, I sometimes 
never heard the word of God. I did not understand the 
scheme of salvation ; yet, strange to say, I had a sincere 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. ... At that time the 
dinner hour was one o’clock, and the mischievous pint of 
| wine was the daily allowance, with hot suppers and grog 
| at nights. I often thank God that I did not become a 
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drunkard. My temptations were very great. 
All customers that came to see my stock of 
goods were invited to drink, no matter at 
what hour. . . . During my travelling days, 
I had no time to think. At night I tumbled 


'| into bed without asking God’s blessing, and 


I was generally so tired that I fell asleep in 
a few minutes.” 

Yet even during this utterly worldly period 
of his life, Moore did not live for himself 
alone. The kind heart that used to carry 
heavy parcels at night for his brother William, 
who was not strong enough for his berth as 
porter, was touched with many a fellow- 


|| creature’s struggles, and eagerly sought to 
| lighten them. 


He did a great deal for 
Cumberland, especially for its Benevolent 
Society, to which, when he went to London, 
he subscribed his first guinea. He laboured 
very earnestly and very successfully to raise 
the standard of education throughout the 
county. He instituted a very useful scheme 
of Perambulating Libraries in Cumberland, 
the idea of which he had got from the similar 
scheme of Samuel Brown, of Haddington. 
The Commercial Travellers’ School was, 
to a large extent, his own creation. He 
took extraordinary pains to promote the 
success of a Prison Reformatory, designed to 
look after prisoners when discharged, but 
found it very hard work to get the institution 
to work properly, and it was only after many 
years’ most sturdy application of his motto 
“ Persevere,” that he at length allowed it to 
be closed, saying that it was the only work 
he had ever begun and given up. He was 
deeply interested in a Hospital for Incurables. 
A special hobby was to pay the marriage 
fees of poor couples who were living un- 
married, in order that they might be in a 
more hallowed relation. One wonders that 
he did not fulminate against the customs 
which place money barriers in the way of the 
marriage of the poor. The demoralization of 
women through the ravages of sensual vice, 
the degradation of those who should have 
been guardians of purity into the promoters 
and partners of abominable wickedness, dis- 
tressed him greatly, and a refuge for fallen 
women was another of his schemes. It was 
one of his ways of working for such objects 
to beg from others as well as give liberally 
himself. As the cares of business came to 
take up less of his time, the labours of 
philanthropy came in their place. It was a 
saying of his, “ For work go to the busy man, 
not to the idle.” So full was he of philan- 
thropic work, that when nominated to the 
high office of Sheriff of London he paid the 





fine of £415 135. 4@. to decline the honour. 
For a similar reason, he declined every pro- 
posal to offer himself for a place in Parlia- 
ment. Without difficulty he might have been 
returned for many places, and for places of 
such mark as the county of Cumberland, the 
City of London, and the county of Middle- 
sex, and the men who urged him to stand 
were sometimes the highest in rank and 
influence; but he uniformly declined, saying 
that he had not education enough to fit him 
for the office ; that if he went into Parliament 
it must be to work and not look on; and 
that the work of Parliament was so heavy 
that he should have to give up all the other 
labours, for which he felt that he was much 
better fitted. The modesty and conscien- 
tiousness that led him to this conclusion give 
us a more favourable view of his character 
than we get from the general course of his life. 

Moore was now one of the merchant- 
princes of the metropolis, and he must have 
a princely house. He seems to have gone 
into this project with some misgivings, and 
the undertaking appears to have been more 
his wife’s than his own. The mansion was 
situated in Kensington Palace Gardens, and 
Mr. Moore took possession of it in 1854. 
It was a splendid house, full of the choicest 
objects of art—everything of the highest 
quality. ‘It was long before I felt at home 
in it,” says Mr. Moore, “nor did it add at all 
to our happiness.” It naturally led him to 
see more company, and to develop social 
qualities of which he possessed a consider- 
able share. His wife, for whose sake he had 
built and furnished the house, did not live 
long to enjoy it. Splendour and wealth 
could not arrest the cold hand when it was 
laid upon her, and on the 4th December, 
1858, Mr. Moore was left in a state of lone- 
liness, which the largeness and splendour of 
his dwelling seemed to make more difficult 
to bear. 

It was about this time that the intense 
worldliness of Mr. Moore’s life began to be 
broken in upon by the claims of religion. 
His biographer tells us that he left among 
his papers many passages relating to his relli- 
gious life. In the course of the volume we | 
have a number of extracts from these, but | 
the development of this, by far the most im- 
portant aspect of his life, is not presented 
with the sympathetic interest that we should 
have desired. His carelessness during the 
early part of his life has already been 
adverted to. In the first and uninterrupted 
flow of worldly prosperity, everything went 


so well with him that thoughts of the unseen || 
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and the eternal hardly entered his mind. 
It was as his friends fell away from him, one 
by one, and as other trials came upon him, 
that he began to take thought on the state 
of his soul. It was only when he gave up 
travelling that he began to attend church, 
joining the ministry of the Rev. Daniel 
Moore, whose preaching pricked his con- 
science, but at first that was all. 
death of his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. 
Ray, made a deep impression, but still there 
| Was no change from death to life. In 1850 
| he had a distressing nervous ailment, and 
when residing at St. Bees gave up all hope 
of ever being well again. He did recover, 
| however, but only to see his partner, Mr. 
Groucock, struck down, and to part from him 
i in 1853. Mr. Groucock appears to have 
| been thoroughly changed, and his conver- 
| sation and that also of Mr. Hitchcock, of 
| St. Paul’s Churchyard, were useful to ‘Mr. 
| Moore, who was now deeply in earnest. 
| But he had a long period of unsatisfied long- 
| ing. 
| evangelical truths, he suffered much from 
'not having been instructed in the Bible in 
| his youth, and consequently from unreason- 
| able expectations doomed to disappointment. 
| He prayed long that he might experience a 
striking sudden change. He seemed to 
| envy the experience of those whose transition 
| from darkness to light was as sudden as that 
| of the blind men in the Gospels. It was not 
| God’s purpose that he should experience 
| such a change, and he thought his prayer was 
'in vain. At last he came to see that it was 
| his privilege to take the comfort of the pro- 
mises of the gospel, even though he should 
| not know the rapture of assurance. He 
|received with confidence the truth, “He 
that heareth my word and believeth on Him 
| that sent me hath everlasting life, and shall 
| not come into condemnation, but is passed 
| from death to life.” Under the shade of this 
| promise he went on his way with a measure 
| of happiness, pursuing his works of philan- 
| thropy in a new and higher spirit, the spiritual 
| welfare of men being now very specially in his 
| view. Butwe do not find, as we should have ex- 
| ceedingly desired to find, that he turned his re- 
ligious convictions towards purifying the ways 
| of trade, or modifying the spirit of competition. 
| One plan on which his heart was much set 
| | was to establish family worship in the morn- 
ing of each day for the people in his employ- 
There were many difficulties, but he 
| persevered. A young man, formerly in the 





establishment, had studied and taken orders, | 


and, as it was thought that he would attract | 








| him. 


the employés more readily, he was engaged 
as chaplain, and commenced his duties in 
1856. The arrangement worked fairly, 
although Mr. Moore never felt that it came 
up to his desires. It was one of a series of 
measures set on foot by him for the good of 
the people, at a time when employers had 
more encouragement, and the workpeople 


The sudden | were more willing to avail themselves of 


such arrangements than they have been 
| since. The present writer remembers having 
| visited Messrs. Copestake, Moore, Crampton 
& Co.’s warehouse in 1864, soon after they 
had inaugurated a new hall, and being struck 
with the warm interest shown by Mr. Moore 
in the spiritual welfare of the employés.* 
Missionaries to the ever-loved people of 
Cumberland were next appointed. He 
sought to appoint a Scripture reader in every 
market town of the country. God raised up 
qualified men in a wonderful way to help 
To his surprise he met with a great 


| deal of opposition from the clergy. Many 


While deeply occupied with the great | 





useful journals, such as the British Work- 
man, or the Band of Hope, were scattered 
over the county. But it is easier to say 
where his Christian philanthropy began 
than where it stopped. He was particularly 
interested in all works of the nature of home 
missions ; church and chapel building, colpor- 
tage, the circulation of Christian books, the 
Bishop of London’s church extension scheme, 
and all such operations, had his cordial aid. 
Charitable works were prosecuted with un- 
abated vigour, and he was especially eager 
to help deserving charities that had fallen 
low from want of funds. His own bene- 
factions were large, but he never gave money 
without assuring himself that there was a 
fair probability of its being usefully employed. 
For the last three years of his life, his givings 
amounted to £16,000 a year. Trips abroad 
brought up new objects of interest, which 
were promptly met. A visit to Paris led to 
his offering to supply a Bible for every bed- 
room in the chief hotels, an offer which was 
accepted by ten, but declined by three. In 
spirit, Mr. Moore was catholic. Connected 
as he had always been with the Church of 
England, he worked chiefly on her lines, but 
he seemed to be equally at home among 
Christian Nonconformists. In his theology 
he was very decided, and very much opposed 
to any compromise of evangelical doctrine. 
Yet even in his case we may see how 
personal intimacy and personal respect to- 
wards a man of another way of thinking dis- 





* See “Heads and Hz ane in the World of Labour,” 
PP- 172, 173- 
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pose to charitable views. Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Charles Dickens had been long asso- 
ciated in sundry charitable enterprises, and 
especially in the Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools. On one occasion, when presiding 
at what is called a “charitable dinner” on 
behalf of the schools, Mr. Dickens spoke of 
Mr. Moore—“ A name which is a synonym 
for integrity, enterprise, public spirit and 
benevolence. He is one of the most zealous 
officers whom I have ever seen in my life. 
He appears to me to have been doing 
nothing during the past week but rushing 
into and out of railway carriages, and making 
eloquent speeches at all sorts of public meet- 
ings in favour of this charity. Last evening 
he was at Manchester, and this evening he 
comes here, sacrificing his time and conve- 
nience, and exhausting in the meantime the 
contents of two vast leaden inkstands, and no 
end of pens, with the energy of fifty banker's 
clerks rolled into one.” Some time after, 
Mr. Moore visited Mr. Dickens at Gadshill, 
and enjoyed himself there for several days. 
Of that visit he gives this record: “I was 
delighted to find that Charles Dickens was 
sound upon the gospel. I found him a 
true Christian without great profession. I 
have a great liking for him.” 

In the application of Christianity to the 
social welfare of the people he was deeply 
interested. He took part in the Industrial 
Dwellings movement, originated by Alder- 
man Waterlow. The condition of labourers’ 
cottages in the country occupied much of 
his thoughts. The illegitimacy so prevalent 
in his native county was a subject of eager 
and painful interest. Going once to Carlisle 
to see the hiring fair, he was shocked “to 
see men and women brought like sheep to 
market, and engaged without knowledge, or 
references, or character.” 

Mr. Moore could not interest himself in 
the social welfare of the people without 
being horrified at the doings of drink. In 
his own county he did all he could to reduce 
the number of licences. One day he says in 
his diary, “ Attended a funeral. The man 
drowned himself; a sad affair. He is the 
third given to drinking who has died within 
three weeks.” Another day he says, “ At 
Wigton on the bench. Had nine cases of 
‘drunk and disorderly.’ Very sad..... 
Went to a school. The Rev. Mr. 
was half drunk. He insulted me, and hurt 
my feelings very much.” Mr. Moore seems 
to have thought that the cure of drunkenness 
must come from general influences, moral, 
social, and religious ; and yet, for all of this 














kind that he set in motion, he left the evil | 
much as he found it. 

Time utterly fails us to speak of all the | 
philanthropical schemes of that active life. | 
In 1859 he was treasurer to the Cumberland | 
Benevolent Society, treasurer to the Com- | 
mercial Travellers’ Schools, trustee to the | 
Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, trustee | 
to the Cordwainers’ and Bread Street Ward | 
Schools, trustee to Nicholson’s Charity, | 
Governor and Almoner of Christ’s Hospital, | 
trustee to the Penny Bank in Milton Street, 
chairman and trustee of the Young Men’s | 
Christian Association in Marlborough Street, | 
chairman of the General Committee of the | 
Royal Free Hospital, trustee of the Metro- | 
politan Commercial Travellers’ and Ware- 
housemen’s Association, member of the 
Board of Management of the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables, trustee of St. Matthew’s 
Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, and also | 
trustee or chairman of institutions in Cum- | 
berland whose name was legion. No more 
can we enter on a very interesting chapter | 
of his life—his work in Paris during the suc- 
cessive famines caused by the siege of the 
Prussians and the reign of the Communists. | 
It is impossible to calculate the number of | 
lives he was the means of saving, or to | 
estimate the value of the sympathy which he 
so worthily represented and expressed, and | 
which had so great an effect in drawing to- | 
gether the hearts of two great nations that | 
were not always so friendly. 

We have said that Mr. Moore never over- | 
came a certain worldly ambition. One of | 
the great objects of that ambition was to | 
acquire the property of Whitehall, an ancient | 
estate and tower in Cumberland, and the, 
chief place in his native parish. It was in | 
the end of 1858, as his wife was dying, that | 
the opportunity to purchase it at length | 
came. At great cost of labour, skill, and | 
money, he restored the ancient castle, and | 
improved to the utmost the whole estate. | 
This work lasted for years. At length, in | 

| 
| 


1861, the castle was completed, and then | 
there was no end of entertainments and en- 
joyments. Select circles of friends, as well | 
as more miscellaneous parties and great 
gatherings, amounting sometimes to thou- 
sands, enjoyed the hospitalities of his mansion. 
While acting in Cumberland the country | 
gentleman, he had sometimes very distin- 
guished company in his warehouse in town. 
When some civic occasion drew to the 
neighbourhood men like Lord John Russell 
or the Duke of Cambridge, he would ask 
them to lunch at the warehouse, and no little 


| 
| 
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pride did he feel in having such guests to 
entertain there. 

Mr. Moore married a second time in 1851, 
his bride being Miss Agnes Breeks, of War- 
cop, in Westmoreland. In this marriage, as 
in the former, it was not without difficulty 
that he achieved his object. Her connec- 
tions, he said, were very pleasant, “ but they 
He had determined to 
succeed, and as usual he carried his point. 

In his country life, he entered with much 
relish on some sports, which to some seemed 
a little alien from his religious profession. 
Like Nimrod, he was a mighty hunter. He 
loved the sport; it was a great benefit to his 
health, and he fancied that his presence in 
the hunting party had a good moral effect. 
Once he suffered for two years from a dis- 
located shoulder got in the hunting field. 
All the skill of the faculty failed to detect 
what was wrong ; it was a poor bone-setter 
that found out and reduced the dislocation. 

Years passed on, and Mr. Moore grew more 
and more in the love and respect of his 
neighbours, and of a great multitude besides, 
and in the usefulness of his life. 

His death was the result of an accident. 
One day in November, 1876, in one of the 


streets of Carlisle, he was knocked over by 
a runaway horse, and his injuries were so 
serious that in four-and-twenty hours he was 
dead. 

The blow was as severe as it was sudden. 
It was indeed the fall of a prince and a great 
man in Cumberland. Journals delineated 
with mingled pride and sadness the remark- 
able life so suddenly ended. Friends poured 
in their tributes and their sympathy. Pulpits 
gladly seized the opportunity to dwell on the 
remarkable fruit of Christian faith which that 
life so crowded with benevolence afforded. 
A great thrill of sorrow and bereavement 
pervaded the community. The death of 
such a man was as impressive as his life and 
character were rare. 

The monument in Carlisle Cathedral calls 
him— 


A MAN OF RARE STRENGTH AND SIMPLICITY OF 
CHARACTER, 

OF ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE AND WIDE INFLUENCE. 

A YEOMAN’S SON, 
HE WAS NOT BORN TO WEALTH, 
BUT BY ABILITY AND INDUSTRY HE GAINED IT, 
AND HE EVER USED IT 

AS A STEWARD OF GOD AND A DISCIPLE OF THE 

LORD JESUS CHRIST, 





FOR THE FURTHERANCE OF ALL GOD’S WORKS. 


GOD’S LOVING CORRECTION. 
By Canon BELL, D.D. 


“ Thy gentleness hath made me great.”—PSsALm xviii. 35. 
“ Thy loving correction shall make me great.”—SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 


E Rewrertp-nca+ +4 this psalm David, in 
most beautiful language, describes his 
experience of the goodness of God. He 


acknowledges the Divine mercy in his de- | 
The psalm is | 


liverance from his enemies. 


a grateful retrospect of the manifold and. 


marvellous grace of Jehovah. He composed 


the psalm for the use of the Lord’s house, so . 
consecrating his genius as a poet to the) 


Author of every good and perfect gift. It is 


a grand song of praise, and you will find | 
nothing in ancient or modern poetry to equal | 


it in sublimity and sweetness. 


But whilst David here sings of God’s | 


mercy to himself, there can be no doubt 
that this magnificent psalm has a reference 
to the Messiah. Indeed, Christ is the main 
and chiet subject of the song. It has its 
deepest and most significant fulfilment in 
Him. The sorrows, the cries, the descent 
ot the eternal Son, His humiliation and His 
triumphs, are here set to music worthy of the 
golden harps above. 

I shall not, however, enter into the pro- 


| phetical meaning of the psalm; but, con- 
| fining myself to this one verse, I shall regard 
it under the two aspects presented by the 
two versions—the one which you find in the 
Bible, the other which is given in the English 
Prayer-book, and which is the Septuagint 
translation. The first, “ Thy gentleness hath 
made me great ;” the second, “ Thy loving 
correction shall make me great.” 

And, first, “ Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.” 

“Gentleness” is a beautiful attribute of 
God. Jt is so human. It was a very marked 
quality of the Incarnate Saviour. In Him 
was the prophecy entirely fulfilled: “A 
bruised reed shall He not break, and smok- 
ing flax shall He not quench. He will 
send forth judgment unto victory.” And 
St. Paul, when appealing to the Corinthian 
Church, has these words: ‘ Now I, Paul, 
myself beseech you, by the meekness and 
| gentleness of Christ.” This is the God, the 
Christ, that the Scriptures represent to us. 
They set Him before us in His winning, 
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attractive aspect, that our hearts may be 
subdued and melted down into returning 
love. For it is not terror, but love, which 
is the mighty power of God. The gospel 
has in it elements of terror, and there is that 
in its revelation of God, as one “ who taketh 
vengeance, and who will not at all acquit the 
guilty,” which may well awe and subdue— 
which is fitted to strike fear into the stoutest 
heart, and to bend the most stubborn knee 
in a cry for mercy, and to send sinners to the 
Throne of Grace with the prayer, “ Lord, save 
us; we perish.” But no man yet was ever 
driven to heaven; he must be drawn to it. 
And so God would draw us ; and, therefore, 
is He “ long-suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” He stands before us in 
an attitude of supplication ; and he beseeches 
us with an earnestness and an urgency that 
are fitted to overcome, to be reconciled—to 
turn, and turn, and not die. And, brethren, 
if we have yielded to His importunity, has 
it not been His “ gentleness” that has tri- 
umphed over our indifference and sin? Has 
He not disarmed and conquered us by the 
majesty of patience and forbearance? Was 
it not by the power of love that we were 
softened and subdued? We were lost, and 
He came forth to seek andtosave us. “He 
drew us with the cords of a man, and the 
bands of love” to Himself. Ais love went be- 


fore ours. We kindled the fire of our hearts 
at His. ‘‘We love Him because He first 
loved us.” His grace was waiting for us 


even when we were wandering far from home, 
forgetful of His goodness, careless of His 
mercy, living after the sight of our eyes and 
the desire of our hearts. Like the father in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, He was look- 
ing out for some sign of our return—listen- 
ing for our footfall, ready when we should 
appear to welcome us with joy, and fold us 
again to His heart. Ah, how shall I most 
clearly unfold to you His grace? Shall I 
say that when we were dead He came to our 
bier, and by His touch brought us back again 


to life? Shall I remind you that when we } 


were so weak that “our foot had well-nigh 
slipped,” He inspired us with strength? 
Shall I tell you how, when we were tempted, 
He made a way of escape? Or how, when 
we were vanquished, He lifted us up and 
poured in oil and wine into our wounds, and 
healed us? If we are in any sense “ great” 
—“ great” in having a place amongst the 
redeemed; “great” in having any position 
in the Church of Christ ; if we are “ great” 
in our joys, “ great” in our peace, “great” in 





our hopes, we must ascribe all to the grace 
and long-suffering of God, and say to Him, 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 
Brethren, when speaking of the “ gentle- 
ness” of God, we are not to consider that it 
is in any sense weakness. The “gentleness ” 
of God does not spring from any easy good- 
nature, or from an indifierence to justice and 
right, or from a disregard to what is evil. 
God's “ gentleness” is another form of His 
strength, It speaks of His power ; it declares 
that “ He is slow to anger,” not because He 
winks at sin, or connives at it, or is too in- 
dolent to punish sin, but because He is “ not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” He is, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “strong and patient,” 
—patient because He is strong, because “‘ all 
power belongeth unto Him.” He has the 
future as well as the present to work in, and 
therefore there is no need that He should be | 
in a hurry. Now it is this very attribute of | 
“long-suffering” that men abuse. ‘“ Because | 
sentence against an evil work is not executed | 
| 
| 








speedily, therefore the hearts of the sons of 
men are fully set in them to do evil.” “Tush!” 
they say, “God will not regard, the Most 
High will not consider.” But let us not so | 
deceive ourselves. According to the old | 
proverb, “Vengeance has leaden feet, but | 
iron hands:” “leaden feet,” because its | 
approaches are often slow; “iron hands,” | 


because when it does come, it strikes with a 
crushing might. Listen to the words of God | 
Himself: “ Unto the wicked God saith, What | 
hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or | 
that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy || 
mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction and || 
castest my words behind thee? When thou || 
sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him, || 
and hast been partaker with adulterers. Thou | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


givest thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue | 
frameth deceit. Thou sittest and speakest || 
against thy brother; thou slanderest thine || 
own mother’s son. These things hast thou | 
done, and I kept silence and thou thoughtest 
that I was altogether such an one as thyself ; 
but I will reprove thee, and set them in order || 
before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye | 
that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and 
there be none to deliver.” 

God is not indifferent to sin. He abhors 
that which is evil, and He will “not at all | 
acquit the guilty.” If you are despising the 
goodness, and forbearancé, and long-suffering 
of God, arguing from past impunity to future, 
blessing yourself in your heart, and saying, 
“T shall have peace, though I walk in the 
imagination of mine heart, to add drunken- 
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ness to thirst,” you are only “heaping up 
wrath against the day of wrath.” The judg- 
ments of God may be slow in coming ; but 
they come at last, and are oftentimes only 
the more terrible for their delay. 
“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 


Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


I pray you to take the forbearance of God 
as He intends it. He by it would “lead thee 
to repentance.” He does not drive, or drag, 
or compel thee to the forsaking of indiffer- 
ence and sin—for, alas! you may resist it 
if ye will—but “ He leadeth thee to repent- 
ance,” draws thee to Him “with the cords 
of a man, and the bands of love,” if ye will 
only follow and be His for evermore. 

“ And I beseech you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ” not to abuse God’s 
patience and loving-kindness, but to turn unto 


the Lord thy God, and, throwing down your | 


arms, and yielding yourselves vanquished, 
to suffer yourselves to be led, like Saul who 
| became Paul, a trophy and captive of the 
| Divine power and love through the world. 
Oh, “kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye 
perish from the way when His wrath is 
kindled, yea, but a little.” Consent to be 
blessed by Him; to be pardoned, to be 
healed ; consent to be one of those who shall 
say to Him through the ages of an eternity 
spent in the light of His face, “ Thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great.” 

Let us now look at the other rendering of 
the text: “ Thy loving correction shall make 
me great.” “Loving correction ”—the cor- 
rection of love. 
prayer of Jeremiah: “ O Lord, correct me, 
but with judgment ; not in Thine anger, lest 
Thou bring me to nothing.” 

That is a statement full of comfort which 
we find in the Book of Lamentations: “ He 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men.” 
words the assurance that God has no plea- 
sure in the sorrows of His people—no more 
than a tender parent has in the tears of his 


children? Why then does He visit them with | 


trials at all? Why does He take the rod 


into His hand, and smite them till they | 


wince beneath the blow? Why does He 
cast them into the furnace and try them, 
even as gold is tried? For the very same 


reason that the refiner of metals casts his | 


gold into the furnace—that it may be purified 
from the dross. St. Paul tells us the mean- 
ing of our trials. “Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and expe- 


We are reminded of the | 


Do we not read in these | 


| rience hope.” When God sends us sorrow, 
| it is because He has a controversy with us. We 
| may have set up some idol in our heart ; we 
| may have grown cold and lukewarm ; we may 
| have gone back to the world, and have “ left 
| our first love,” or in some way have grieved 
| His Holy Spirit. And so He sends us some 
| trial—a personal or a domestic trouble, or a 
| spiritual sorrow; or He slays our joys and 

hopes, or He brings us down to the sick- 
bed, to the very borders of the shadow of 
death. But all in “loving correction.” For 
“whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 
In what beautiful and tender words the 
Apostle sets before us the merciful design of 
God in affliction ! “‘ If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons : for what 
son is He whom the Father chasteneth not ? 
But if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all are partakers, then are ye bastards and 
not sons. Furthermore, we have had fathers 
of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave 
them reverence ; shall we not much rather 
be in subjection to the Father of spirits, and 
live? For they verily for a few days chas- 
tened us after their own pleasure, but He for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of His 
holiness.” 

And the “correction” is not only “loving” 
in its ends, but also very lovingly administered. 
If He strikes with one hand, He always sus- 
tains with the other ; if He brings tears into 
| the eyes with the rod, He also wipes them 
away with His hand; if He wounds, He pours 
balm into the wound, “comforting them that 
are cast down,” and teaching His people that 
trials are the badge of sonship. And how 
many of the Lord’s people have had this to 
_ set against their sorest trials, that they never 

felt the consolations of God’s love to be so | 
great, never realised that God was so near, | 
never knew His dealings to be so kindly, as 
| when they were “ cast into darkness and the 
deeps.” They can never forget how fully 
He fulfilled those gracious promises, ‘‘ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee: thou shalt walk through 
the fire, and not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee. Fear not, for I 
am with thee, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour.” And do not His supernatural 
supports bear evidence to the faithfulness 
and goodness of God, and form a recom- 
'pense for the heaviest suffering? What 
| comfort under trial like feeling that “if our 
afilictions have abounded, the consolations 
| of God have much more abounded”? And 
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what a blessing to be able to see that the 
dark cloud, which in the distance looked so 
lowering, and filled us with alarm, has only 
“broken in blessings” on our head, leaving 
us—as, passing away, it showed the bright 
bow of the covenant on its shadows—to say, 
“It is good for me that I was afflicted ; 
before I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
have I kept thy word.” 
judgments, O Lord ; in faithfulness hast thou 
afflicted me.” “ Our light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment, shall work for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

And so it is that God’s “ loving correction 
makes us great.” It is not the trouble which 
makes any one great. Trouble of itself 
would do nothing but harden. J? és the love 


that ts in the trouble, the love that makes it | 


‘work together for our good,” and which, 
after we have been exercised by the trouble, 
makes it “yield the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.” An unsanctified affliction is the 
worst of all afflictions; and sad it is when 
trial, through our hardness, so misses the 
object for which it is sent that we become an 
illustration of the question of the prophet, 
“Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye 
will revolt more and more.” There is need 
of wisdom under trials, that we may trace 
them to a Father’s hand, and that we may so 
improve them as to get the good intended 
by a merciful God. 

But in what sense does God’s “ loving cor- 


rection” make us “great?” It humbles that | 


it may exalt. It casts down that it may lift 
up. Sorrow makes “great” in the way of 
spiritual growth. It makes “ perfect through 
suffering.” All God’s noblest and best were 
thus made “great.” Abraham passed through 
many a trial, but through “ loving correction ” 
became “ father of the faithful, and the friend 
of God.” Joseph was ‘wounded in the 
house of his brethren ;” and through perse- 


A SONG OF 


*“ Righteous are thy : 


cution, and exile, and the gloom of the 
dungeon, became fitted to rule the kingdom 
of Egypt, second only to Pharaoh on the 
throne. Moses, through affliction and a 
servitude of forty years in the wilderness, was 
so strengthened in character, and so moulded 
by a long discipline for “greatness,” that he 
became the acknowledged leader and legis- 
lator, the prophet and historian of his people. 
David, through many a sorrow, and through 
many a bitter experience—the ingratitude of 
his children, the treachery of his friends, the 
persecution of Saul—was fitted to occupy 
the throne of Israel. And what more shall I 
say? Time would fail me to speak ot other 
holy men of old, who through great suffering 
—the lion’s den, the furnace of fire—through 
famine, and nakedness, and peril, and sword, 
| became, like the apostle Paul, eminent in 
influence and usefulness, and in many a 
Christian grace. Therefore, when God sends 
sorrow, let us not shrink from it, but accept 
it as from a father’s hand, believing that it 
will “‘ work for our good—our truest, highest 
good.” “Let patience have her perfect 
work,” and we shall see a wise and gracious 
purpose in every trial. 

And let us look to the end. “ Blessed is he 
that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried 
he shall receive the crown of life which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love Him.” 
|When you have reached the deathless 
| multitude ; when you see in the light from 
the throne all the way that the Lord hath 
led you; when you mark the mercy in the 
trial, the goodness in the sorrow, how from 
crosses have sprung crowns, and from losses 
gains eternal—surely you, too, will confess 
with all that glorified throng, and say, in the 
words of the Psalmist, with a heart of thank- 
fulness and a tongue of praise, ‘ Thy gentle- 
ness, Thy loving correction hath made me 
great.” 











FORTITUDE. 


“ Add to your faith, fortitude.”’—2 Per. i. 5. 


E will not fear nor sorrow, 
Nor heed what others say, 
For God will be to-morrow 
What He has been to-day. 


We may be independent 

| Of want and woes and wrongs, 
For faith in the ascendant 

| Turns sorrows into songs. 


We will not beg nor borrow, 


We'll suffer 


and we'll sing: 


O Life, where is thy sorrow? 
O Death, where is thy sting ? 


R. H. S, 
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Tyndale as a child. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 
Ets Story of Struggle and Triumph. 
By L. N. R., AuTHOR oF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


V.—WILLIAM TYNDALE 


” Wickliffe’s century—the fourteenth—a 

Bible translated from the Hebrew or 
the Greek would have been branded by the 
Latin Church as heretical, but in the century 


after his, viz., the fifteenth, Greek was begin- | 


ning to be taught at the colleges, where Lati- 
mer, More, and Erasmus became its devoted 
students. 


Just at this time, too, it occurred that the | 


AND HIS PEERS. 


invention of Printing, a new mechanical craft, 
was ready to wake up the mind of Europe 
from the sleep of ages; and to multiply 


| copies, no longer with the slow, expensive 


quill, which travelled at the rate of “ two- 
pence a leaf for prose, and a penny for 
verses ; flourishes, in colour, extra;” and it 
was found that even rags, sodden in the 
winter’s mire, could be transformed into ma- 
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terial on which might go forth the messages 
from God for the healing of the nations. 

The earliest book known, printed with 
movable metal type, was a folio Latin Bible, 
in Gothic letters, in double columns, by 
Gutenberg, at Metz, in Germany, 1450— 
1455; and this was followed by many other 
Latin and German Bibles, before there ap- 
peared, in 1516, the first Greek New Testa- 
ment, translated by Erasmus, which was 
accompanied by a Latin translation also. 
There was even a French New Testament, 
by Le Fevre, in 1523, before the first New 
Testament by William Tyndale “in En- 
glysshe” reached our shores in 1526. 

As one hundred and seventy copies of 
Wickliffe’s manuscript version are still known 
to be in existence, they must once have been 
very numerous. It had become so odious 
in the eyes of the priests, that in 1408 a 
decree was issued against its circulation by 
Archbishop Arundel, and the little books 
and tracts that contained it were all sup- 
pressed, which soon led to persecution and 
even to the burning of the readers. Never- 
theless their number grew, and the know- 
ledge of Divine truth, gained from these 
forbidden portions, was transmitted by a 
succession of pious men for more than a 
century after Wickliffe’s death. Five hundred 
of these Bible readers were arrested in the 
one diocese of Lincoln alone—therefore the 
influence of Wickliffe had not ceased when 
that of Tyndale began. 

This true servant of the Word of God was 
born about the year 1478, and brought up 
from a child in the University of Oxford ; 
where by long continuance he “ grew up and 
increased in the knowledge of tongues and 
other liberal arts.” The Bible had early 
attracted William Tyndale’s love and labour, 
and he soon excelled in knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which he seems to have read 
privily to certain students of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Oxford. And when, spying his time, 
he removed thence to the University of 
Cambridge, he became further ripened in 
the knowledge of God’s word. Erasmus was 
at Cambridge from 1509 to 1514, and 
Tyndale may have resolved to study under 
him as the most famed Greek scholar of 
the age. 

After leaving the university he was soon 
engaged in the capacity of tutor or chaplain 
in the family of ‘ Master Walsh,” a knight of 
Gloucestershire, his native county, in the 
manor-house of Little Sodbury, on the south- 
western slope of the Cotswolds, overlooking 
the rich vale of the Severn. Foxe seems to 





have preserved Tyndale’s own sketch of his 
position at his master’s table—‘‘ Often among 
great beneficed men, abbots, deans, arch- 
deacons, and divers doctors, with whose 
opinions and judgments those of Master 
Tyndale’s did often vary; for which he 
would show them the reason by open and 
manifest Scriptures, till at sundry times the 
great beneficed doctors ‘waxed weary,’ and 
bore a secret grudge against him. But they 
hated the teaching of Luther and Erasmus 
as much ; and that of any other who had the 
terrible matter-of-fact habit of confronting 
them with the Book ; and on the whole they 
were minded rather to give up Squire Walsh’s 
good cheer than accept it with the sour 
sauce of Master Tyndale’s company.” 

But when Tyndale began to preach in the 
adjacent villages and to the crowds who col- 
lected round him on Bristol’s College green, 
“the blind and rude priests,” says Foxe, 
“raged and railed against him, reporting 
more than ever he spake. . .. . ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘while I am sowing in one place, they 
ravage the field I have just left. I cannot 
be everywhere. If only Christians had the 
Scriptures in their own tongue! Without 
the Bible it will be impossible to establish 
the laity in the truth.’” 

Toa Popish doctor angry with the strength 
of his arguments, who said, ‘ We had better 
be without God’s laws than the Pope’s,” 
Tyndale replied, “ If God spare my life, ere 
many years the ploughboys shall know more 
of the Scriptures than you do.” But we are 
told that he henceforth passed the most of 
his time in the library or in thoughtful 
rambles over the Cotswolds, and avoided 
these controversies. He prayed, he read, 
and carried on his translation, and seems to 
have read it as he proceeded to Sir John and 
Lady Walsh, who were determined to protect 
him. He now soon, however, left them for 
the sake of their own safety, and proceeded 
to London to seek another retreat, where he 
might follow out his work. He was resolved 
to translate the New Testament from its 
original language, Greek—not, as Wickliffe 
had done, from.the Latin Vulgate; and in 
London he thought it could be more easily 
printed than anywhere else. 

Knowing that he could prove himself a 
good Greek scholar, he had long looked for- 
ward to an interview with Tunstal, the new 
Bishop of London, thinking that, as a prelate 
who loved learning, he would protect him in 
his enterprise, and perhaps allot him peace- 
ful leisure as a chaplain in his palace. But 
this hope was soon quenched. “God saw I 
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was beguiled,” he confesses, looking back 
upon the interview, “and therefore he gat 
me no favour in my lord of London’s sight.” 
A stern school of injury, suffering, and exile 
awaited him instead, through which the 
writers of the New Testament themselves had 
passed before his days. 

Bishop Tunstal’s courtesies he found were 
reserved for ambassadors and such-like men. 
For the unknown scholar, who brought 
him proposals for an English Bible, he had 
nothing but official reserve. ‘‘ My lord said | 
his house was full; he had more than he | 
could well provide for.” And so the bishop 
repulsed the man whom God had chosen to 
give to England that version of his New 
Testament which still remains substantially 
the same translation as that to which all 
Englishmen turn as the source, the guide, 
and the stay, of their spiritual life; even 
though all the scholarship of generations has 
since been brought to bear upon it. 

“ The peculiar genius,” says Froude, “that 
breathes through it, its mingled tenderness 
and majesty, its Saxon simplicity, its un- 
equalled grandeur, unapproached by at- 
tempted improvement, bears the impress of 
the mind of one man, William Tyndale. 
When the spelling is reduced to the modern 
standard, it will be seen by those who possess 
a copy of Mr. Francis Fry’s fac-simile, on 
vellum, of Tyndale’s first edition of his New 
Testament, how comparatively few are the 
words that have been altered. Nine-tenths 
of the first epistle of John, five-sixths of the 
difficult epistle to the Ephesians, are retained 
from Tyndale’s version.” 

“No other man has left,’ says Canon 
Westcott, “any such trace of his individual- 
ism in the translation. For this blessed work 
he found a quiet room in the house of Hum- 
phrey Monmouth, a pious and benevolent 
alderman, near Temple Bar, and dwelt with 
him six months,” studying most part of the 
day and night at his book. ‘ Monmouth 
had himself begun to be a Scripture man,” 
and he afterwards contributed largely to the 
printing of this New Testament. It seems, 
however, that not even in his house could 
Tyndale complete his labours. “ Alas!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘is there then no place where 
I can translate the Bible? It is not the 
bishop’s house alone that is closed upon me, 
but all England.” 

Now there lay at that moment, in the river 
Thames, a vessel loading for Hamburg. 
Humphrey Monmouth gave him ten pounds 
for his voyage, and carrying with him only 





his New Testament, he went on _ board. 
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“Our priests have buried the Testament of 
God,” said he, “and all their study is to 
keep it down, that it rise not again ; but the 
hour of the Lord is come, and nothing can 
hinder the Word of God, as nothing could 
hinder Jesus Christ of old, from issuing from 
the tomb.” 

The poor man, then sailing towards Ger- 
many, was the one who was to send back 
from the banks of the Elbe the eternal gospel 
to his countrymen. 

He had now entered with great vigour on 
the two most important years of his life. He 
seems to have printed, first, the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and in 1524 he sent 
them to his friend Monmouth, and then re- 
moved to Cologne. Being again disturbed 
in the midst of printing, he gathered up the 
ten already finished sheets, and fled to 
Worms, where he completed the whole New 
Testament, which crossed the sea to England 
in 1526. 

Meanwhile Bishop Tunstal was closely 
watching the ports against the entrance of 
the pernicious books he had heard of; and 
having gained possession of a copy, took 
pains to tell the people that he had found 
in it two thousand errors, and that if more 
such books appeared, he meant to burn them 
all at Paul’s Cross. But he also entered into 








a secret speculation to buy them up of the || 


merchant who imported them. “So the 
bishop had the books, the merchant had the 


thanks, and Tyndale had the money, which | 


afterwards caused the Testaments to come 
thick and three-fold into England; and the 
more they were suppressed, the greater was 
the desire of men to possess them, and to 
examine them, even in spite of punishment.” 
There is but one perfect copy of this first 
edition of the printed New Testament in 
English, which is kept in a fire-proof safe in 
the library of the Baptist College, Bristol, 
being of course very precious, as the single 
one which has escaped the flames ; and even 
that is without its title. There is another 
imperfect copy of this, ‘‘ The New Testament 
in Englysshe, by William Tyndale,” printed 
by Peter Schoeffer at Worms, 1526, 8vo, 
which was lent by the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Caxton Celebra- 
tion of 1877, with this annotation :— 

“This is one of the rarest and most precious 
volumes in our language. Only two copies are 
known—this, and the one at Bristol. This one is 
a imperfect, while the Bristol copy only wants the 
title.” 

There was also sent to the same wonderful 
collection of printed specimen editions of 
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Holy Scriptures ranging over more than four 
hundred years, Mr. Francis Fry’s fac-simile 
of the Bristol copy reprinted on vellum, and 
illuminated with great care and fidelity, being 
compared and verified by himself in every 
separate line. The paper on which this fac- 
simile is printed was manufactured expressly 
to imitate the colour and appearance of the 
original. One hundred and seventy-seven 
copies only were produced, twenty-six of 
them being in quarto. It seems that 
when Tyndale first began to print at 
Cologne, it was an edition in quarto, 
with marginal references and notes at the 
sides. In this he was interrupted at the 
tenth sheet, or the Gospel of St. Mark. It 
had also an introduction of a doctrinal 
character. Although he completed this 
edition at Worms, it seems probable that 
before it was finished, he printed also the 
Bristol edition in octavo, containing nothing 
but the text. The small book was of course 
cheaper, and within the reach of poor readers. 
Of the quarto only thirty-one leaves have yet 
been discovered, and these are preserved 
with great care as a rare treasure in the 
British Museum. “There is good reason to 
believe,” says Dr. Demaus, “that between 
the year 1526 and 1534, when Tyndale re- 
vised and issued a new edition, from fifteen 
to twenty thousand copies of the book which 
contained only the texe of Scripture, were 
sold in England; and at one-tenth of the 
cost of the old manuscript fragments of 
Wycliffe, already so prized.” 

There were frequent bonfires in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, made during .this memorable 
seven years in our annals; for the bishops 
bought up all they could to burn And, 
meanwhile, amid all hardships and dangers, 
Tyndale continued his labours, intending to 
give to his countrymen the entire Bible. In 
January, 1530, he printed the Pentateuch, 
translated from the Hebrew, and this also in 
spirit and substance is the version we still 
use. In 1531 he translated the book of 
Jonah, with an introduction applying the 
warning of the Jewish prophet to his own 
times. And there is thought to be sufficient 
evidence that his translation, at least up to 
the end of the second Chronicles, was com- 
pleted by him before his death. After the 
printing of his New Testament he ran the 
gauntlet of persecution for six or seven years ; 
ferreted out, alas! by English emissaries sent 
abroad for the purpose, cursed and reviled 
by all bishops, and even by such men as Sir 
Thomas More. He was at last hunted down, 
seized, and imprisoned in the Castle of Vil- 





vorde, eighteen miles from Antwerp, where 
he remained till he was put to death. No 
researches among State papers at home or 
abroad reveal by whom this was instigated. 
He was arrested in 1535, and martyred im 
1536. 

The Castle of Vilvorde was built after the 
manner of the Bastille. It had seven massive 
towers, and was surrounded by a moat. In 
this grim prison, where he was afterwards to 
find a grave, he wrote a letter in Latin, which 
has been found in the archives of the council 
of Brabant. It has neither date nor super- 
scription, but was probably addressed to the 
governor of the castle. The translation is as 
follows ; and how touching are the petitions ! 
like those of Paul, sending for his cloak and 
his books, “ but especially the parchments,” 
from the similar damp and tedium of his 
gloomy Mamertine dungeon. 


“T entreat, Right Worshipful,” says Tyn- 
dale, “and that by the Lord Jesus, that if I 
am to remain here during the winter, you will 
request the Procureur to be kind enough to 
send me, from my.goods which he has in his 
possession, a warmer cap, for I suffer ex- 
tremely with a perpetual catarrh which is 
considerably increased in the cell; a warmer 
coat, also, for that I have is very thin; a 
piece of cloth to patch my leggings. He has 
a woollen shirt of mine, if he will be kind 
enough to send it. I wish also for his per- 
mission to have a candle in the evening, for 
it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark. 
But, above all, I entreat and beseech your 
clemency to be urgent with the Procureur 
that he may kindly permit me to have my 
Hebrew Bible, Hebrew grammar, and Hebrew 
dictionary, that I may spend my time with 
that study. If any other resolution has been 
come to concerning me, I trust I shall be 
patient, abiding the will of God, to the glory 
of the grace of my Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
spirit I pray may direct your heart.—Amen. 

“W. TYNDALE.” 


We have reason to suppose that these 
modest requests of Tyndale were granted, 
and that he continued the love-labour of his 
life until the end. His last manuscripts were 
committed to his gaoler, of whom it is said 
he had made a Christian friend, with injunc- 
tion to forward them to Rogers, who had 
assisted him in his labours, and to whom, by 
undisputed tradition, was bequeathed the 
honour of completing the work to which 
Tyndale had consecrated his life. 

This being his last act, on the 6th of 
October, 1536, he went forth to his execu- 
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tion—or, as he would have called it, his de- | 
liverance. He had said eight years before, 
“If they shall burn me, they shall do none 
other than that I look for.” And he had 
known how to comfort, in like circumstances, 
his dearest and martyr friend Fryth, who had | 
first heard from his own lips the words that 
planted in his heart the seed of the gospel. 
“Let not your body faint,” he had said; “if 
the pain be above your strength, remember, 
‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name I will 
give it you.’ Do you so pray, and he will 
cease your pain, or shorten it.” 

When his own turn came, they were more 
merciful in Brabant than in England, and 
his sentence was, to be first strangled and 
afterwards burned. A space was enclosed | 
with palisades, and in the midst was erected | 
a wooden cross as high as a man, firmly fixed 
in the ground to the same depth. On the 
top was an iron chain fixed to the wood, and 
a hole in which a rope of hemp was inserted ; 
while near the foot an immense heap of 
brushwood was piled. Towards this the 
prisoner was led, and permitted to engage 
for a few minutes in prayer. “Then cried 
Tyndale,” says Foxe, “with a fervent zeal | 
and a loud voice, ‘Lord, open the King of | 
England’s eyes.’” 

Having approached the stake, his feet | 
were then bound thereto, and the iron chain | 
which hung from the top fastened round his | 
neck, along with the hemp rope loosely tied 
in a noose. The faggots were heaped up 
around with piles of straw till the victim | 
seemed enclosed as in a little hut; then the | 
executioner stepped behind and tightened | 
the rope with great force, so as in a few | 
moments to strangle the victim. And when | 
life was extinct, the Procureur seized a torch | 
and kindled the pile, which blazed forth with | 
fury and quickly consumed the body ; and | 
such was the earthly fate of William Tyndale ; | 
and such his effectual struggles, and those of | 
Wickliffe, to give the Word of God to Eng- | 
land. 

We regret that our prescribed space utterly | 
forbids our tracing minutely the history of | 
the famous folio Bibles in English, that now | 
followed Tyndale’s small and cheap New 
Testament, of which fifteen editions of three | 
thousand copies each were within ten years | 
from its production stealthily sold. It had 
awakened the people’s thirst for more of 
Holy Scripture; and as it had been con- 
demned, and the higher powers were not 
likely to retract their sentence, if the people | 
would have the Bible, a supposed fresh 
translation had to emanate from a new and 





approved source ; and accordingly, in 1535, 
a large Bible in English, printed in Antwerp 
by one Jacob von Meteren, a young man of 
position, a Protestant, a linguist, and also a 
printer, appeared apparently by permission. 
And the person employed to see this trans- 
lation through the press was a certain learned 
scholar named Miles Coverdale, who was 
also the best proof reader and corrector of 
his age, to whom even William Tyndale him- 


self, in this last respect, owes a debt of | 


gratitude. 
Now Von Meteren’s translation, under 
Coverdale’s sanction and name, was ‘ made 


out of Douche and Latin into English,” as | 
It was dedicated to | 


its title-page declares. 





| 


King Henry VIII., and addresses him as | 
“a Moses, a David, a Jehoshaphat, a Heze- | 
kiah—yea, a Josiah,” which Tyndale would | 


never have done. But even this did not, at 


that time, obtain for Coverdale’s version the | 


coveted royal licence; that honour was, by 
the over-ruling of Providence, reserved for 
the one that better deserved it. 

For the story of this edition we must find 
room. 

It is usually spoken of as “ Matthew’s 
Bible,” and it is as commonly agreed that 


: * Thomas Matthew ” was only a covert name 


for “‘ John Rogers,” afterwards the first martyr 
under Queen Mary. Rogers was at Antwerp 
in 1534, and was in full sympathy and con- 
tact with Tyndale 
his last manuscripts, and Rogers had married 
into the family of Jacob von Meteren. In 
less than ten months from Tyndale’s dying 


| 


To him the martyr sent | 


day “ Matthew’s Bible,” a goodly folio, and | 


well ornamented with initials and wood en- 
gravings, was printed and ready for circula- 
tion. 

In the New Testament of this volume 
there is scarcely a single change from the 
last edition revised by Tyndale ; the Penta- 
teuch also is taken from Tyndale’s version. 
The poetical books, the prophets (and the 
Apocrypha) are from Coverdale’s translation. 
The historical books (from Joshua to Chro- 
nicles) are a newtranslation not before printed, 
and these are, doubtless, the fruit of Tyndale’s 
labours in the gloomy cell of Vilvorde. Of 
this Bible, Rogers is called by Foxe “ cor- 
rector of the print.” It is from this version 
that two-thirds of our present authorised 
version is derived, and in fidelity to the 
original it is a great advance upon Cover- 
dale’s Bible. Coverdale himself regrets “his 
insufficiency in the tongues,” and owns that 
“it was not his desire to have this work put 
into his hands; but that he was instantly re- 
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quired to do it, therefore he did his best ;” 
repeating the obligations under which he lay 
to five previous translators, “ Dutch and 
Latin.” His power consisted in his nice 
ear for the musical flow of language, which 
Tyndale had sometimes left abrupt and un- 
musical. The accuracy is Tyndale’s; the 
smoothness Coverdale’s. And Coverdale had 
the honour of presenting to the English 
people the first entire Bible in their own 
tongue in 1535. Nevertheless, it was to 
Matthew’s Bible of 1537 that the royal 
licence was first accorded. Archbishop 








| mended it to the king for his licence to be 
read by everybody till the bishops should set 
forth a better translation.” His request was 


of struggle, was the victory won, and Tyn- 
dale’s death-prayer answered. That Bible 
has formed the foundation of all subsequent 
revisions, of which there were no fewer than 
seven before 1541; one called the “ great 
Bible,” the rest ‘‘ Cranmer’s Bibles” from his 
prefaces. All were revisions of Matthew’s 
| Bible ; and in these revisions Coverdale was 
much engaged. In the perception of smooth 
cadence he stands unrivalled, and his Psalter 
is still retained in the English Prayer-book as 
smoother and easier to sing. 

There are two points worthy of note in 
the history of the so-called “great Bible,” 


| Cranmer “was charged with it, and recom-: 


granted, and thus, after a century and a half | 





which was being printed in Paris, as no 
printer in England was thought sufficiently 
capable. The clergy of France prohibited 
the work and ordered’ it to be seized, but 
the English ambassador (infamous afterwards 
as Bishop Bonner*) assisted Coverdale to 
save it, and transfer printers, type, and 
printing-presses to London; the fourth edi- 
tion of it was “overseen and perused, at 
command of the king, by Cuthbert, Bishop 
of Durham ;” and he was actually the same 
Cuthbert Tunstal who, as Bishop of London, 
had turned away Tyndale from his palace- 
door—had preached that his New ‘Testa- 
ments + were full of errors, and burned 
them by thousands at Paul’s Cross—who 
fourteen years afterwards must lend his 
episcopal sanction to the very same book 
that he had denounced so fiercely. 

Surely to God was this owing! as was in- 
scribed in Latin on the title-page. 








* Bonner afterwards burned Rogers alive in Smithfield for 
denying the real presence. Rogers sang psalms till the hot 
tongues of flame seared his lips and scorched his poor mouth 
dumb, and even then he clasped his chained hands over his 
om praying, as he said he would, for those who burned 

im. 

+ Tyndale’s last edition of his New Testament has a curi- 
ous monograph on the title-page, combining the letters G H 
and J VM. GH is now understood to mean “ Guillaume 
Hytchins,”” an assumed name of Tyndale’s; J V M being 
- Toceb von Meteren.”’ The latter and his wife, finding Ant- 
werp unsafe on account of their religion, were on their voyage 
to London, where Edward VI. had offered them an asylum, 
when their ship was attacked by a French cruiser, bypned, | 
and sunk; and so they too joined the great army of the 
friends and translators of the earliest KEnglish Bibles in 
heaven. 











Tlacas ras hyuépas*—“ all the days !” 
Oh, then, my heart, in its sweet amaze, 
| As bounding roe shall spring! 
The morning dawn and the dead of night, 
The calm high noon of unclouded light, 
Perennial songs shall bring ! 


Ilacas tas jpépas—looking back, 
, O’er life’s uneven and thorn-sown track, 
To days of cheerless gloom, 
I wondering ask if the Lord was nigh 
, When bursting grief and a stifled cry 
Proclaimed my heart a tomb? 


| Ilavas tas jpépas—Jesus said : 

|, Though clouds and darkness may overspread, 
E’en then behold Him near! 

The raging storm and the billows’ roar 

_ Affrighted me then, as oft before, 

| Though I had nought to fear! 


} 





* Instead of the Greek, may be read “ Lo, I am with you.” 





“ALL THE DAYS.” 


“Lo, I am with you (wacas tas jepas) all the days.’’—MartT. xxviii. 20. 


Tldoas ras jyepas—“ all the days!” 
Yea, blessed words !—and in all the ways 
I traverse here below: 
In sunshine, cloud—yea, in fiercest storm— 
My faith shall view His all-gracious Form, 
And, fearless, onward go! 





Ideas tas fjépas—glorious word ! 

With mightiest arm my all-conquering Lord 
My trusting heart enshields ! 

Oh, then, each step through the circling year 

My days and ways shall be void of fear ; 
For sovereign power He wields! 


Ildoas tas ypepas—gilded. hours,— 

The radiant brightness of heavenly bowers,— 
Shall speed their onward flight, 

And bear me, resting on Jesus’ arm, 

Not feeling the dread of the least alarm, 
To my Father’s Home of light ! 
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[aoas ras %¢pas—would that all lavas Tas #uépas—glorious thought !— 
Might shelter find whom His love doth call | Investing those by the Spirit taught 
To rest in love so vast! With joy no tongue can tell ! 
Come, brethren, trust, and in lowly joy | We grasp Thee, Saviour, in faithful love, 
Bear high your heart in your loved employ, And long to see Thy blest home above, 
Your strife will soon be past ! Where ceaseless anthems swell! 
Tlacas Tas iépas—Jesus says : Ilacas tas iyépas—then for aye, 
Your strength shall equal your bitterest days : | Through all the bliss of the eternal day, 
Can He in love say more ? | We shall extol Thy grace ! 
Then let us follow, since Jesus leads, No longer resting in simple faith, 
Assured of help in our varying needs, | Believing all that Thy Spirit saith, 
To Canaan’s restful shore ! | But snowing “ face to face!” 


EDWIN CHARLES WRENFORD. 





YOUR BROTHER AND MINE. 
By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHoR oF “A PEEP INTO PARADISE,” 


the whole workhouse system, and the new 
PART IlI,—WHAT WE DID NOT DO FOR HIM. | baby had to take his place. 
“* And I'll bid higher and higher,’ | He grew up as Robin might have done, 
oe cone ree ee | learned dependence as Robin might have 
Through the pleasant paths of sin.” learned it; on the monster school system 
CuarLes Mackay.— Zhe Souls of the Children. ements an automaton, not an individual ; 
| ignorant of the world, went into it; unpre- 
| pared for temptation, yielded to it; failed, 
} is just possible that had these events | fell. If crime does not shorten his days in 
happened yesterday instead of a few! another way, he will probably return to the 
years ago, Helen might not have succeeded | workhouse to die, 
in carrying out her design ; but as it was, she | This is a common story, and one which 
secured her wish. Cleverly done, it was | points its own moral. 
undiscovered until too late. | When Helen took away Robin, she did so 
It was a busy day in the workhouse, and | with the desire to do right. The feeling she 
no one noticed the strange baby in Helen’s ; once had about her own child was awakened 
ward. When the morning came, she soothed | again for Robin. For Robin’s sake, not for 
the child into a heavy slumber with some | God’s sake—she knew nothing then of God 
mixture brought for the purpose by her | —she would do good, not evil. She returned 
cousin, and was able to report him fast | to her old attic, she resumed the old trade. 
asleep when she went before the guardians | A hard and cruel trade at best, it was harder 
to receive her own dismissal. | and crueller than ever now; the times were 
Helen had been gone an hour before the | bad and work was slack, and remuneration 
fraud she had practised was found out.| low. Labour as she might, she could not 
Great and unusual then was the outcry and | keep starvation at bay. Still for a year she 
indignation. Robin was a favourite ; he had | struggled on, endeavouring for the boy’s sake 
secured for himself an individuality and a | to lead an honest life; but the struggle was 
love seldom bestowed upon a workhouse | too great to last. One day he cried in vain 
child, and his ugly and miserable little sub- | for the bread she could not give him, and as 
stitute was not welcomed. But in vain the | for his sake she had endeavoured hard to do 
police went on the track, advertisements | right, so now for his sake she fell. In the 
were put up, even rewards offered, all that | low, the very low phases of society, there 
was possible done; Robin was never dis-| are two grades, and from the low to the 
covered, and the new baby never claimed. | lowest a steep step has to be taken. There 
Very angry were the board of guardians, | are those people who earn their bread any- 
and considerable sensation and stir did the | how, who pilfer and steal occasionally, who 
unusual event cause. The matron only just | will not stop at a trifle to secure a penny, 
escaped dismissal, and stringent new rules | who have little conscience and little prin- 
were made. But nothing could get back | ciple. These people—overworked, underfed 
Robin, who had been a pride and credit to | —often see a prison, and are low, very low 


“Every man you meet is your brother, and must be for 
good or evil.”,—CuARLES KINGSLEY. 
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undoubtedly ; but they are not the lowest, | petty theft, and sentenced to a house of cor- 
they are only the occasional criminals—the | rection for three months. With little shame 
habitual criminals are a great step lower than | on her own account, she yet suffered agony 








they. 

Hitherto Helen had belonged to the 
former class; more or less all her life had 
she belonged to it. She did not consider it 
wrong to steal; when theft came in her way 
she became a thief; but she was not an 
habitual thief, and the greater part of the 
money she lived on was honestly come by. 

For the last two years—the year of her own 
child’s life and the year she had lived for 
Robin—she had been strictly honest; but 
now, being sorely tempted, she fell. She 
resolved to take the child to a place where 
even the police would scarcely venture, she 
would step down from the low to the lowest. 
She would become—because she so longed to 
keep the boy with her, and because in no 
other way did it seem possible for her to 
keep him—a regular criminal. 

She carried out her design. She and Robin 
disappeared into one of those foul and loath- 
some places where vices grow rank and 
strong, those places on earth which surely 
show us that hell can begin here. 

Helen was a thief always now; she was 
worse. But still she had one pure spot in 
her—she loved the boy. Her love for Robin 
never lessened or grew cold, and as much as 
possible she kept from him the knowledge of 
her ways, as much as possible she kept him 
apart from her evil companions. When she 
spoke to him she gave him her softest and 
best language, and she had dreams—poor, 
miserable soul!—that some day Ae might 
turn out well, 

At first, after she had stolen him from the 
workhouse, when all danger of pursuit was 
over, she used to take him on Sundays into 
the fashionable streets, and point out to him 
the well-dressed children, and long to deck 
the pretty boy in garments as gay as 
theirs. As he grew older, she would lead 
him by the hand and show him the happy 
children at play, and put crumbs into his 
pockets, and teach him how to feed the birds 
on the Serpentine. As much as possible, 
wonderfully so considering the criminal life 
she herself led, all his pleasures were pure 
pleasures, 

This state of things continued until Robin 
was five yearsold. He still had the beautiful 
eyes, pathetic almost as some little dog’s, of 
his babyhood, but otherwise the close, un- 
wholesome air, and bad and insufficient food, 
had destroyed nearly all of his early beauty. 

Just then Helen was convicted of some 


for Robin. She had small fear of his wanting 
| food and clothing ; she had small fear of not 
| finding him before her on her return to her 
|old haunts. Yet a mighty dread pursued 
her. An habitual criminal herself, she still 
| had one ray of pure light in her darkened 
| soul. Though she was a thief, yet Robin 
ngewe be honest ; though she was evil, yet 

he should be good. This she hoped, this she 
| longed for, this she dreamt of; and it was the 
| dread that some one now might acquaint the 
| child with evil, that made her prison hours 
| SO long and wretched. 

At last her term of imprisonment was over, 
and she came back to find the child well in 
| body and apparently untainted in soul. She 
| resumed her old life, stealing again for him, 
| though she fondly hoped that he had never 
| stolen. 

One day she was lying on her bed. It 
| was a sultry July day, and the woman, weary 
| in body and soul, had thrown herself there 
hoping to obtain a little rest. Although 
once in prison, she was regarded by her 
miserable fellow-sinners as a clever hand, 
and often prided herself on her own good 
fortune in evading the police. 

But to-day she was, as she expressed it, 
down on her luck: hers was a hand-to-hand 
existence, and to-day there was no bread in 
the cupboard, and no money to buy any in 
her pocket. She had heard also that the 
“‘nippers,” as she termed the police, were 
again on her track, and she knew that she 
must change her quarters as quickly as 
possible ; but she was very tired, so utterly 
exhausted from want of sleep and want of 
food, that she must take one hour of slumber 
before she put herself into a place of safety. 

The child, who had cried himself sick for 
want of his breakfast, lay curled up by her 
side. 

She was lying so, her eyes shut, not yet 
asleep, but thinking some bitter and bad 
thoughts, when the room door was gently 
opened and awoman came in. Helen’s eyes 
unclosed quickly enough then, and with an 
angry exclamation she rose to her feet. 

But the woman who had entered was not an 
ordinary one, and she showed no vestige ot 
alarm at the flashing eyes and menacing arm 
which greeted her; she had ventured into 
a place where no policeman would come 
alone. 

“Don’t be angry with me, I want to help 
you,” she said, seating herself uninvited on a 
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|| devouring the biscuits, occasionally stopping 
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chair, and raising her veil. The face under- | 


neath was white and worn, perhaps a little 
sad, with that patient look about the eyes 
and mouth which Christ must surely have had 
when He was on earth. 

The look of the woman and her courage 
disarmed Helen’s anger; she made no 
further resistance, but leaned rather help- 
lessly against the dirty wall a few paces 
away. 

“TI have come to help you,” said her | 
uninvited guest again. Now this was just 
what Helen in her heart of hearts responded 
to; she was hunted down, weary, despond- 
ent, and she had coine upon very few offers 
of help. 

“T be rare and ’ungry,” she said, and “ the 
little ’un’s rare and ’ungry,” pointing to the 
boy, and hoping to abstract money by this 
appeal, which was both pathetic and true. 

“Tf you are hungry you must have food,” 
said the woman. She took out her purse, 
opened it, drew from its contents a shilling, 
and handed the shilling to Helen. 

“Go and buy something with that for 
yourself and the child,” she said. ‘Come 
back and eat it here. I will stay until you 
return.” 

The eyes of the thief had seen the glitter 
of gold, but the ears of the woman had 
listened to the unwonted tone of kindness, 
and without even a shadow of avarice on 
her face, she meekly went out. 

When she returned, the lady (she was of 
gentle birth, but I have called her woman 
hitherto, regarding it as a higher name) 
was feeding Robin with biscuits orna- 
mented with pink comfits. Robin was 





to admire the confectionery and to gaze 
with his lovely eyes at the lady. 

“That is a fine boy,” said Mrs. Aytoun, 
addressing Helen ; “is he your son?” 

“ Yes,” said Helen. She always called 
him her son. 

“He is not like you,” said the visitor, 
glancing from the dark woman to the fair 
boy. 

This remark made Helen suspicious. She 
ceased to eat the bread and sausages she 
had brought in, and glanced meaningly 
towards the door. 

Mrs, Aytoun took the hint conveyed in 
this look by coming quickly to the point and 
object of her visit. 

“ Your name is Helen?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Shall I tell you what I know about 
you?” 

VII. n.s. 








“T don’t care.” 

* You are not an honest woman.” 

Had the policemen walked into the room 
Helen’s face could not have grown any 
whiter than it did at those words. She 
looked at Robin, looked at the door, and 
would have fled had not Mrs. Aytoun laid 
her hand on her arm. 

“Don’t run away, my business is not to 
frighten, but to help you, decause you are the 
sort of woman I know you to be.” 

Helen was silent ; she ceased, however, to 
look towards the door. 

“‘T want to help you,” continued the lady, 
“because, as I said, I know you to be 
dishonest ; therefore I also know that you 
must often be unhappy, and half-starved.” 

“ True enough, missus,” said Helen; but 
then she added in a moment, “I guess yer 
one 0’ them good sorts, ain’t yer?” 

“T don’t know that I am very good, 
though I love goodness. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, one o’ them preachment folks, wot 
comes and worries poor people as ’ave other 
bisiness to h’occupy them.” 

“T know the people you mean, but I 
don’t think you judge them right.” 

*‘T guessed as yer one o’ them.” 

“Ves, Iam one of them—at least, I am 
a Christian. I believe in the Lord Jesus 


Christ. Don’t you?” 

‘“ Never heerd o’ him,” said Helen. “He 
ain’t God, is he?” 

“Why do you ask me that? He is God; 


you have made a very good guess.” 

“Well, ain’t I ’cute?” 

“But I am no longer at all surprised at 
your being the kind of woman I find you to 
be,” continued Mrs. Aytoun. “ You have 
never been helped knowingly by Jesus in 
your life. No wonder you love the bad.” 

“T was never helped by no one,” said 
Helen. 

“You are mistaken there; Jesus has 
helped you.” 

Helen started. 

“ For instance, you love that boy.” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, Jesus put that love into your 
heart; that love has hitherto been the only 
thing good in you—am I not right ?” 

Helen nodded, stared very hard at Robin, 
and whisked a tear out of her eye. 

* Jesus koves you.” 

“Look here, missus,” interrupted Helen, 
“that’s religion, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is the beginning and end of all 
religion.” 

58 
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“Well, I don’t want it. I'm a willin’ to | mum, to think o’ it, but me and the little un 
be ’elped, but not preached to.” don’t find it conwenient. There, good even’ 

Mrs. Aytoun paused, and looking hard | to ye: yer welcome to the room, but not to || 
into the eyes of the restless, half-starved | the company.” 
woman, saw that at least at first she must | Bearing Robin in her arms, she rushed 
bring her the gospel through the loaves and | | down-stairs ; nor could Mrs. Ay toun, though 
fishes. She then unfolded the plan that had | she tried, ov vertake her. 
really brought her there. This good woman, a true sister to the 

Possessed of great wealth, Mrs. Aytoun | | | poor, had lost Helen and Robin through a 
had opened homes for such women as Helen | mistake. She had forgotten a fact which yet 
—for such children as Robin. She had | a moment before she herself had pointed out 
taken several lost women and neglected chil- | —she had forgotten that the one Divine ray 
dren to these pure, sweet, country homes, | in the midst of all this moral darkness was 
and after a few months of the training which | Helen’s love for the boy. Through this love 
true love and kindness can effect, given them | | she might be saved, but never against it. 
means to emigrate. This grand chance she | She was willing to go through all the dreary 
now offered to Helen and Robin; she pic- | routine, for such it seemed to her, of civilised 
|| tured the good and happy life pleasantly | life with the boy, but never without him, 
and attractively, and she came at the right | never far away from him, feeling all the time 





| moment, for Helen was weary, perplexed, | 
alarmed. 

In the midst of her conversation, a woman | | 
came in from a neighbouring room, ran up | 
|| to Helen, whispered some words in her ear, | 
| four of which the visitor heard, “ Zn for a | 
vamp.” She did not know what this jargon 
| meant, but Helen did only too well: she | 
| knew it was the thieves’ Latin for convicted | 
| 
| 





of stealing. She knew that the police were | 
almost on her heels, 

Growing white even to her lips, she 
motioned the neighbour out of the room, | 
| caught up Robin in her arms, and holding 

| him tight to her beating bosom, addressed 
1 Mrs. Aytoun: 
| “ That ’ere’s true, wot yer a-tellin’ me?” 

“ Yes, it is quite true.” 
| “T’d sooner be there nor in quod (prison). 
|| Is it now we’s to come, missus ?” 
|| I will take you to the refuge at once. I 
| will go with you myself, by train.” 
“ Me and the little un together ?” 
1} 
| 
\| 
1} 





“You shall sometimes see your child, but 
|| the home for little children is not in the | 
| same place.” 

‘| At these words Helen, who had been 
| moving towards the door, stopped short, and 
| the look of satisfaction faded out of her face. 

| Very tight was the pressure of the little 

| Sleepy arms round her neck, and very strong 

the love for the boy in her heart—her love 
| was stronger than her fear. 

She turned sharp on her visitor, all her 

Boe tan gone, and the old fierce Helen | 
| uppermost again. 

“ Didn’t yer say as my love for the boy 
| wor the o’ "ny good thing as I’ad? Well, we 
ain’t a-goin’ to separate ’omes, and we ain’t a- 
goin’ to be parted. Yer uncommon ceevil, 








| his; yet just now, with his little face close to | 


1] 
| 
| 
| 

! 
Helen was in prison. | 
| 


| that he was learning to love others and 
forgetting her. | 

But as she clasped him to her bosom, 
under an archway where for the present she 
knew they both were safe, she felt that she | 
had thrown away both her own chance and 





hers, she was scarcely sorry. 

Though a thief herself, she might still keep || 
| him from stealing—this dream “she had not || 
| yet abandoned. | 

As she sat so, her hands covering her face, || 
the child pulled her vigorously by the sleeve. 
Look! mammy!” he said, pointing to an 
old woman who was selling cherries in half- 
penny bags at the opposite corner ; “ Robin || 
wants c’erries,” he pouted. 

“Well, dearie,” said Helen, “mammy’s | 
sorry, but she ain’t got a ’a’p’ny for her little 
boy ; all those bags costs a ’a’p’ny, Robin.” 
She thought Robin would have cried, but to 
her surprise he did not; he looked round at 
her, smiled, then ran quickly across the road, 
hid cleverly behind the old woman, when for 
a brief instant her back was turned, secured 
a bag of cherries, and brought them back to | 
Helen. 1] 

Helen saw it all—saw it all, too astonished | 
to speak. 

When he returned and threw the stolen 
fruit in triumph into her lap, she stood up || 
and asked him, quietly and with no show of || 
anger, who taught him to do that ? 

“Old Moll, 7 he said, mentioning the 
woman who had taken care of him when | 


| 
| 
| 


She took the bag of cherries and flung it 
violently far out of his reach. Still she never 
scolded him or told him he had done 
wrong. 
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That night, as he lay in her arms, she} “Oh! thank you,” said the child, drying || 
kissed him, but not so fervently as of old.| her tears and smiling joyfully. “ Tm sO, 
Her love, if not lessened, was lowered—he much obliged to you. Where did you find || 
was no longer her guardian angel. | it? Mother, may I give this poor little boy | 

From that night out Robin was a thief, and | sixpence for finding my ponte purse ?” 

Helen an all too ready and anxious trainer. | No, no, dear,” replied the mother, who. | 
Not one vestige of right came near the boy, | had observed Robin’s dirt, and feared some | 
not one scrap of moral training. It seemed infectious disease. “I have no spare six- 
to him as little wrong to prig handkerchiefs, | pences about me, and the boy only did his. 
to steal from fruit-stalls, as it was to eat his | duty. Come on!” il 
breakfast. | ‘My purse only holds one crown-piece, |! 

Still, as long as Helen was with him he | but I may break that, may I not, mother?” |, 
was happy enough; his conscience had “What! your grandfather’s present! I || 
never been touched, and therefore did not | am surprised at you, Ada; come on!” i 
awake, and though he had hard fare, he had “Well, I will shake hands with him,” || 
never hard usage. Helen, passionate, vio- | said the wilful child, running up to Robin 
lent, unprincipled, had never given him an | and taking his brown hand in hers. “ Thank 


| nothing of it. 
\|or three days; 








UM 


|| angry word in her life. 


But one day Helen was missing. They 


'| had lain down the night before, after a good 
|| supper, in a better lodging than usual; in 
|| the morning Helen was gone. 





The boy—he 
| was nearly eight years old at that time—made 
Helen was often away for two 


absent for a fortnight, but she always came 
back in the end to pet him and love him as 
before. 


pocket. He bought some fusees with his 


penny, and began to hawk them about for | 
|| sale, watching with a keen eye his chance 
|| of securing at least a pocket-handkerchief 
|| when the “ bobbies” were not looking. His 
one fear in life was the bobbies, otherwise | 
| he had courage sufficient to expend in a 





worthier cause. 


|, . A little girl and her mother went by; the 


|| little girl was dressed beautifully, she had 
| dainty boots and a white summer frock. 


ice waiting for his opportunity to steal, 


'| purse, made of silk and ornamented with 


she was sometimes even | 


| He started on his day’s rounds, whistling a | 
gay street tune, and with a penny in his 


you, dear, nice little boy! I’m so glad to | 
have my pretty purse again.” i 

For an hour after this Robin’s heart {| 
thumped joyfully ; he was so happy that he | 
forgot to steal; but at the end of that time 
hunger compelled him to purloin a silk 
pocket-handkerchief from a fat old gentle- |; 
man who was waiting to cross at the Bank. jj 
On this spoil he managed to live for that 
day and part of the next; and so, stealing a 
| little, begging a little, working a little, in || 
short, existing “on his wits,” as he termed it, |; 
a fortnight, and even three weeks went by. 

During all this time he had never heard a || 
single word about Helen. Night after night | 
he went back to the attic where last they || 
had been together, but he and she were both , 
strangers in that part, and the people about |. 
could tell him nothing. He became uneasy, | 
frightened, his buoyant spirits were giving | 
way ; he was a very little fellow to be quite 
thrown on his own resources in London, and |, 
he began seriously to grieve for the woman | 


_ whom he believed to be his mother. 
As she passed by Robin, who was hungry, | 
| and jostling to get into the court at the Old 
she dropped, without knowing it, a tiny | 


One day a crowd of people were pushing 


Bailey. Robin, very fond of mingling in 


| crowds, ran quickly to join them, and when 


|| silver tassels. The purse itself, independent | they filed into the building and filled that 
| of what it contained, was a prize. Quick as | portion of it allotted to the public, he pushed 
| thought, Robin darted forward and secured | and struggled with his agile little body until |; 
/it, then stepped back into his place as if | he found himself in a very prominent posi- |: 
| nothing had happened. | tion. {| 

The child had nearly reached the opposite | The scene before him was novel, he could || 
i side of the crossing before she missed the | not understand it. Near him stood a good- 
|purse. Her pretty face flushed up and she | natured-looking woman, of whom he asked | 
; began to cry. Robin could not bear this; | some eager questions. Several people who | 
| though a thief, he was tender-hearted ; he | had committed a daring City burglary were 
|ran after the child and gave her back her | about to be tried and punished, she told 


iL 


‘purse. In doing this he was giving up his 


| best chance of breakfast, dinner, supper— 


ino mean sacrifice. 


him. 
“Wot’s a burglary?” asked the young 
thief, looking up innocently. 
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“Why, bless us and save us! breakin’ 
into ’ouses, lad, and makin’ off with other 
folks’ belongings. This case about to be 
tried was one of shop-lifting, and they do 
say the parties carried orf, besides gems 
innumerable, more ’n a hundred gold watches. 
My man, wot’s in the same business, told me 
h’all about it.” 

Robin suddenly grew pale and silent. A 
hundred gold watches! What was that tale 
Helen had told him the last night they were 
together? How very flush of money Helen 
had been that night! What a prime supper 
she had treated him to, and how ‘loving 
she had been! But surely, surely she had 
told him something about watches, had even 
promised him a watch of his own some 
day. 

Suddenly, with these rapidly recurring 
memories, the boy felt himself growing 
intensely anxious, intensely old, intensely 
wise. He had a kind of presentiment of 
what was coming, and hardly started when 
the next moment Helen herself was led into 
the prisoners’ dock. 

During the trial that followed he scarcely 
breathed; incomprehensible as most of it 
was to him, he listened to every word, held 
quiet by a tension and dread which he could 
not explain away. Never, until the sentence 
was pronounced, and Helen Morris was 
doomed to five years’ penal servitude, did 
Robin stir. Just then, the wretched prisoner, 
whose eyes had hitherto been fixed on the 
ground, raised them; the first thing she 
encountered was the sorrowful gaze of the 
only creature on earth she loved. She 
uttered a shrill, sharp cry, and covered her 
face with her hands. At this cry, the torpor 
which had hitherto kept Robin quiet left 
him, he became like a little fury, and fighting 
his way savagely to right and left, found him- 
self by her side. For one half instant Helen 
held him in her arms. 

Let him stay there! he may never again 
receive a loving embrace. 





Oh! I think, I think even Justice and the 
Law might have stood still for one moment | 
to let that woman and that child take | 
another kiss. But no: the police dragged | 
him away, the crowd hustled him out. With | 
jeers and cries of “Thief!” “Son of a 
thief!” he found himself in the open air. 

The woman who had spoken to him} 
' kindly now pointed at him with a finger of | 
| scorn ; and two or three boys out of mischief | 
| raised the cry of “Stop thief!” 
| The terrified, angry, sorrowful child began | 
| by giving battle, ended by flying from his | 








tormentors. Down street after street did 
they pursue him, each moment adding 
numbers to their train. He ran faster, 
faster; down court and alley. A church 
with an open door met his eye; he rushed 
in for shelter. 

Into a crimson-cushioned pew he ran. 
There was no one there. He curled himself 
up on the softest cushion, and in this calm 
sacred spot, cried himself to sleep. 

In his sleep he dreamt of Helen, and of 
the beautiful child who had spoken to him 
kindly. His sorrows were forgotten, he was 
smiling and dreaming peacefully, when sud- 
denly a hand seized him by his rough hair 
and a voice said rudely— 

** Now then, you little varmint, make yer- 
self scarce, this minute. Lying down and 
going to sleep in my lord’s pew! ’Tis to 
the p’leece I should ’and you h’over. What 
next, I wonder?” 

As Robin was being ignominiously ex- 
pelled from God’s house, the organ was 
pealing forth solemn strains, the choir boys 
were filing into their places, and my lord 
himself was approaching his crimson-lined 
pew. It was a great saint’s day, for which 
special preparations had been made ; who 
can wonder at the verger being annoyed with 
Robin? 


PART IV.—HOW HE FARED. 


** So leave, ah! leave the children 
To ignorance and woe, 
And I’ll come in and teach them 
The way that they should go.” 
Cuartes Mackay.—The Souls of the Children. 


CHAPTER I. 


As Robin was standing rubbing his tear- 
stained eyes outside the church door, a man 
who considered himself a philanthropist, but 
was not, passed by. 

He saw the disreputable-looking child, 
observed that he stood almost inside the 
church porch, and thought it a nice oppor- 
tunity for holding forth to this young sinner 
on the error of his ways. 

Judging correctly by Robin’s outward 
appearance that he was a little scapegrace, a 
regular scamp of the streets, and assuming 
incorrectly that he was hardened within, he 
set to work on the much-practised principle 
of making hard, harder. 

“‘ Come, come, my lad, what are you idling 
there for? If you don’t want to go into the 
church you had better be off about your 
business. Don’t you know, now ”—this in a 
would-be patronising tone—‘ that idling is 
very sinful?” 
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| might secure his pocket-handkerchief ; find- 








While the gentleman was speaking, Robin 
had been running his bright eyes all over 
him, and inwardly speculating how best he 


ing, however, that he was expected to reply, 
he hung his head and said— 

“ Dunno.” 

“You don’t know,” repeated the gentle- 
man, getting wrath. ‘Did your mother 
never tell you that verse out of the Bible— 
‘If a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat?’” 

“Dunno,” said Robin, more helplessly 
than before. 

‘Gracious me! what ignorance, and in a 
Christian land! Where do you go to school, 
lad?” 

“ Doesn’t go nowheres,” said Robin. 

“ But you are over the age; the board 
ought to know of this. What’s your home 
address?” taking out his pocket-book. 

“Eh?” questioned Robin. 

“‘ Don’t you understand me, child? Where 
do you sleep at night ?” 

“ Hanywheres.” 

“Well, where ?” 

“ Nowheres in ’tic’lar.” 

The gentleman returned his pocket-book 
to the seclusion of his pocket in a mild, not 
an acute, fit of despair. 

“Did not suppose there was such a case 
left in London—a homeless child! Really 
very interesting; wonder what his ideas of 
religion are?” 

This man never gave a thought to the | 
poor little starving body. 

“ Now, my lad, you have heard of God, of 
course ?” 

“ Yes, zir.” 

“Ah! What do you know about Him ?” 

‘Don’t know nothink but His name—give 
us a ee 





a’p’ny, zir.” 

“Gracious me! what depravity! Con- 
fesses that he knows nothing of God, and 
in the same breath asks for a halfpenny.” 
This the gentleman whispered to himself ; 
aloud he said, “Listen, boy! I am really 
anxious to help you, but I make it a rule 
never to give to beggars. You area strong 
lad and should work for your living. But 
your ignorance is frightful ; you tell me to 
my face you know nothing of your Creator. 
Now you must goto school. Will you? I 
will give you the address of one that will 
receive you.” 

“Yes, zir; yes, zir. Give us a’a’p’ny, zir. 
I be rare and ’ungry, zir.” 

“No, I make it a principle never to en- 
courage idling ; you must work for your half- 





| Almighty ! 


| wardly was no different from what it had 


penny—I have told you this already. There 
are a thousand things you can do: go as an 
errand boy, sweep a crossing—your hands 
were not given you for nothing; but here,” 
taking a card out of his pocket, “is the 
address of a nice ragged-school, opened for 
little boys like you. Let me persuade you, 
my dear lad, to go there this evening ; any one 
will read the address I have written here for 
you.” 

He put the card into Robin’s hand and 
moved off, the boy raising after him once 
more his shrill cry— 

T be rare and ’ungry, zir ; 
and God bless yer.” 

A moment or two later the gentleman 
missed his pocket-handkerchief, which Robin 
had long ere this sold for a plentiful meal. 
It never occurred to him that Robin was the 
thief, for the child had an innocent, nay, con- 
tradictory as it may sound, an honest, open 
expression, which forbade any such thought 
in connection with him. 

The gentleman walked on, pleased with 
himself and his well-chosen words—he had 
read the little street lad a lecture, and put 
him in the way of entering the paths of good- 
ness. It never crossed his mind that he 
might have employed his time better by 
giving Robin the halfpenny he. desired, or 
better still, by enabling him to earn it for 
himself. He walked on, well pleased with 
what he had ic ae nevertheless shocked 
for Robin. 

“Tgnorant of all but the name of the 
Who'd have thought it? who 
would have thought it, in our enlightened 
days? and without a home, too! I did not 
suppose there was such a case left in London. 


give us a’a’p’ny, 


| What with our industrial schools, and re- 


formatories, and ragged-schools, and refuges 
of all sorts, there ought not to be one such 
child now left in London.” 

Quite right, Mr. Philanthropist: there 
ought not to be; but what if it has been 
proved by the most careful computation that 
cases such as Robin’s number in our city, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands ? * 


CHAPTER II, 


That night Robin, for the first time, as far 
as man was concerned, utterly friendless, lay 
down under an archway to sleep. He often 
slept under archways, and his position out- 


* “ The number of destitutes, or homeless ag 0 undet 
sixteen years of age, in London, cannot be less than_thirty 
thousand.”—From a paper read before the Soctai Sctence 


| Congress at Liverpool, Oct. 1876. 
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been the night before. The philanthropist’s 
pocket-handkerchief had yielded him a bun 
for his supper; he was not hungry, he was 
stupid and tired from sorrow, and he quickly 
fell asleep ; but his sleep was not happy, his 
loneliness pursued him even into the land of 
dreams. He was alone, quite alone, that 
was the thought that haunted him. Suddenly 
he was awakened by a very gentle sound in 
his ear, and the sensation of something warm 
rubbing his cheek. There was light enough 
on that summer evening for him to see the 
cause of the gentle sound and the warmth. 
A large, well-fed tabby cat had curled herself 
up close to him, was purring the softest, most 
soothing pur of satisfaction, and was looking 
at him from out of her comfortable face with 
considerable interest, and even affection. The 
fact was, the cat had wandered too far from 
home, was a trifle hungry and a trifle cold; 
she found a few crumbs about Robin, and a 
little heat in remaining close to his’ person. 
It was her intention to spend the night with 
him. 

All his little life, Robin had been fond of 
|| animals. The very first present Helen had 
given him had been a blind puppy, which in 
the excess of his affection he had worried to 
death. Now he hailed the arrival of the 
large, sleek cat with delight. He pressed 
her in his arms, and laid his cheek against 
hers, and when he felt the quick beat of her 
heart against his own, his great loneliness 
vanished. Thus his second sleep was sound 
and happy. 

When in the early morning he awoke and 
prepared to set off to pilfer in Covent Garden, 
his friend rose also, but her services as far as 
|| he was concerned were at an end. She 
\| refused his caresses, whisked her tail at his 
|| approach, and vanishing round the corner, 
disappeared in the direction of her own 
| 
| 











‘| happy home. Nevertheless for a few hours 
she had comforted him, and he whistled 
|| more merrily that day, under the vague hope 
|| that she would return the next night to the 
|| same archway, and allow him to stroke down 
‘wher soft rich fur, and take her in his arms 
|} once more. But his hope was vain, the 
'| grey cat was faithless, and again he was 





| Yes, Robin was really alone now, and 
|| between his previous life and the life that lay 
before him, there was a great and unhappy 
| difterence. 
| With Helen, who was clever, strong, hard- 
|| working, even though the greater part of her 
| work was thieving, he was seldom without | 
food, never without love. The eyes of | 





Helen would look lovingly into his, the lips 
ot Helen would press his lips, and the faithful 
breast of Helen would often be a shelter 
for his weary little head. Now all this 
was over, and the child at the age of eight 
years found himself utterly alone in London. 
Things had never from his birth fared very 
well with him, but now life indeed looked 
dark. And yet God had gifted this child 
with much, if only man had done his part. 
He was strong as a little lion, his face 
was fair and sweet, the expression in his 
lovely eyes was sometimes almost angelic. 
Naturally he was intensely affectionate, and 
he was brave tofool-hardiness. Out of these 
materials much could have been made, but 
now the little heart was left to feed on itself, 
and to drink in evil at every pore. 

He loved Helen passionately, just as 
passionately as she had loved him ; as vehe- 
mently then did he hate the law which had 
shut her away from him. For a moment 
the cat had comforted him, but at her 
desertion the last straw that bound him 
to good seemed broken. He chuckled over 


the philanthropist’s pocket-handkerchief, and | 
threw away the card, and plunged with all | 


his young soul into sin. Still things went 


very hard with him, and, as a thief, he scarcely | 


kept starvation at bay. As he sank lower, 


and his untrained and uncultivated mind | 
ceased to work, his desires were simplified to | 
He had to | 


almost those of a mere animal. 
provide against certain gnawing pains. He 
had, on all possible occasions, to escape the 
“ bobbies.” Once or twice, for some small 


act of petty pilfering, he was had up before | 


the magistrates, but on these occasions, when 








his small head scarcely reached the bar of | 


the dock, his tender years and innocent face | 


got him off very easily. Thus he began to 
grow up into a criminal career, with no 
means of knowing what was wrong, and no 
power to help himself. Never, in all his life, 
had the right way been pointed out to this 
child, and the only kindness and love he 
could remember came from poor Helen, who 
was herself a thief. 

On one or two occasions, attracted by his 
innocent face, the regular thiei-trainer had 
got hold of him. In all low criminal neigh- 
bourhoods there are several such characters, 
who make it a practice to lay hands on young 
children and skilfully train them in the ways 
of this terrible calling. 

By these people Robin would have been 
clothed and fed, and would probably, what- 
ever his future fate, have not fallen a prey 
to starvation and want, but the child had too 
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| nightly instructed in vice, or when he could 
| not, lying down under arches, at the water- 
| side, near the market-places, behind street 


| was hardy and thought little of hardships. 
| Atrue Arab child was he, independent, un- 


| heart was most times light as a feather, his 


| laugh gay asa bird’s song. He was full of 
| fun and mischief, and would venture in his 


| when the exasperated dignitary of the law 
| advanced one foot for the purpose, he would 


| freely shared with them, but he refused point 


| Many a boy and girl longed for this post, 


| Robin was between nine and ten years of 
| age. 
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high a spirit to bear their petty cruelties, 
and one by one, he ran away from them all. 

| So by stealing a turnip off a stall, or a loaf 
| out of a baker’s barrow, he managed to keep 
| the “hungry staggers,” the disease he most 
| dreaded, at bay. 

| For the next year and more this little half- 
| starved waif and stray used to wander about 
| the streets; now singing a ballad in a 
| full sweet voice, that might have drawn 
| forth admiration in many a fashionable 
church choir ; now selling fusees, now sweep- 
ing a crossing, now hiding behind a doorway 
to devour a stolen prize ; passing his nights, 
when he chanced to have a few pence, and 
could give himself the luxury of a bed, in a 
miserable low lodging-house, where he was 


hoardings, in the open hall passages of the 
poor houses, or in walking the streets through- 
out the night. 

His life in the open air and the variety of 
his food kept him more or less in health ; he 


tamed, and, all things considered, his young 


recklessness to hurl saucy answers at his 
natural enemies, the police ; he would some- 
times even dare them to catch him, and then 


dart away swift as a bird, cunning as a little 
fox. He had plenty of companions, and was 
a favourite with the boys and girls of his own 
standing and circumstances; his plunder he 


blank to become “pardiner” with any. 


but Robin was firm, he would secure his own 
‘* wittles,” he said, and be beholden to none. 

Thus time passed, and Helen had worked 
out a year and a halt of her sentence, and 





It was winter then, and winter was, as 
it ever is to all such children, his hard time. 
The cold, and rain, and snow of winter are 
awful to the little homeless street Arab. The 
need for food is much greater than in summer, 
and the chance of food much less. A thou- 





sand ways of earning a penny, by selling 
flowers or fruit ; a thousand ways of pilfering, 
are all closed at this time of year. Then, | 
too, the nights are so long and so dark. In 


| summer it makes very little difference to a 


healthy boy where he sleeps, but in winter 
the case is very different; then the little 
limbs shiver and freeze, the insufficiently 
nourished body succumbs, and the young 
life goes out. Robin began this second 
winter of Helen’s captivity badly. Finding 
himself rather a marked character with the 
police, and knowing that if he tried his 
pilfering practices much longer in his present 
quarters, he would assuredly spend a much 
longer time than he had ever done before in 
prison, he had started off with one or two 
companions into the country, to secure a 
supply of winter roots, such as groundsel, 
plantain, &c., for sale. Some children, and 
even some men and women, did a fair 
business in this way, but Robin and his com- 
panions were unfortunate ; in the place they 
went to they found very few of the roots they 
desired, and on their way back to London 
they were overtaken by an early and violent 
snow-storm. Chilled, hungry, their miserable 
rags wet through, they found themselves on 
their return at night obliged to take what 
shelter they could obtain under an archway. 
In the morning Robin got up with a sharp 
pain in his chest, and a bad cough. In a 
few days the pain got better, but the cough 
remained ; it was a miserable beginning for 
a severe London winter. Hitherto he had 
been bright and gay enough, had laughed off 
his hunger, had whistled away his loneliness, 
but now, what with starvation, cold, almost 
nakedness (for his rags would scarcely keep | 
together), and a cough that seemed to drag | 
away all his small remaining strength, the | 
brave little heart within him began to give | 
way. | 

The hard battle was becoming too much | 
for this poor child. He used to wander about | 
the street, thin, pale, shivering, and into } 
many a face did his wistful brown eyes gaze 
longingly, yearningly ; the weaker he grew, 
the more he craved for kindness, the more 
intensely he longed for Helen. Any one 
could have saved him then, any hand could 
have drawn him from the mire. 

Well, SoME ONE did. 








CHAPTER III. 


One day in the bitter month of January, 
after lying under an archway all night, he got | 
up, feeling very stiff, sore, and hungry—oh ! 
he was awfully hungry. The night before he 
had spent the only penny he possessed in 
buying a few of those celebrated “ cough-no- 
more” lozenges, and now here he was with- 
out his breakfast, and no means of buying 
any. It was.by no means a pleasant day for 
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a thinly clad boy with a racking cough to 
step out breakfastless ; there had been snow 
the night before, and now the snow was half- 
melted under foot, and over head the air was 
very keen and frosty. Robin started off at a 
brisk run for Covent Garden; he had no 
money to lay in any little stock there, but he 
might be fortunate enough to “nab” a few 
oranges or nuts. 

When he arrived the place was full of eager 
buyers and sellers, and Robin recognised 
several little brother thieves. Never did it 
seem to him that the owners of the fruit and 
vegetables were more on the alert, and never 
had he been more starvingly anxious to steal. 
While he was standing about, watching his 
chance, a large burly-faced man called out to 
him— 

“Look here, my lad! you seems like an 
honest chap—will you help me to carry these 
‘ere big baskets of wegetables to my stall? 
I'll give yer sixpence for the job.” 

“Yes, zir; yes, zir,” said Robin joyfully. 
Pleasanter words had never fallen on his ears, 
he had never liked any man so much in his 
life. 

Not for worlds, not to save his existence, 
would he have stolen so much as a farthing’s 
worth from that man’s stall. Why? no one 
had ever told him it was wrong to steal. 
Why ? he never had a better chance, for the 
burly-faced man hardly watched him at all. 
Ah! but: he said he looked like an honest 
fellow, and no sweeter words had ever fallen 
on the little thief’s ears. He worked happily 
for an hour, then walked away with his well- 
earned sixpence, and a glow he had never 
experienced before in his breast. 

He, Robin, looked like an honest fellow ; 
though a thief, he had admired honest fellows, 
he had envied honest fellows. ‘Those boys 
and girls who could look every man fearlessly 
in the face, who earned their bread, instead 
of stealing their bread—in his heart of hearts 
he had more than once longed to resemble 
them. This was an instinct more than an 
active feeling, with him—the instinctive 
longing of every one of God’s creation after 
the right. Out of two-pence he bought a 
hunch of bread and basin of coffee. Never 
had he enjoyed a more delicious breakfast. 
Out of his remaining four-pence he laid in a 
stock of morning papers. He had not dealt 
in this style of merchandise before, but the 
newspaper vendors seemed to him to do a 
very thriving business, and he had a kind of 
dim desire to spend this day at least as an 
honest fellow. He went down to the Bank, 
and began to advertise his property. 








“ Daily News— Tele—graph— Morning 
pay—far-s—pay—far-s,” sang Robin, imi- 
tating the cries of the other boys. He hada 
sweet voice, and notwithstanding his trouble- 
some cough, which the celebrated “ cough- 
no-more”’ lozenges had quite failed to take 
away, he cried his goods right lustily. 

But though he ‘cried himself hoarse and 
almost sick, ‘he did not cry away a single one 

of his store of papers; no one seemed to 
care for politics that morning. In vain the 
Eastern question, which was then agitating 
public attention, filled the columns; in vain 
fresh accounts of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and fresh demands to help the starving 
Bulgarians, stared from the pages; the City 
men wanted none of these things to-day, 
at least they wanted none of them from 
Robin, and at twelve o’clock he tucked his 
rejected goods under his arm and trudged 
slowly westward. As he walked he saw a 
crowd of eager little children all pushing 
against a shut door. The children were 
dressed very little, if at all, better than him- 
self. He stopped and demanded what they 
were doing there. 

‘Oh! this ’ere’s h’our school,” said one | 
little girl. “This ’ere’s the ragged-school, | 
and we're goin’ to ’ave a feast—buns and | 
oranges, and tea and coffee—ain’t it prime ?” 

“ Don’t yo wish yo were comin’ ?” laughed 
a big boy, to Robin. | 

Robin suddenly remembered the card the | 
gentleman had given him a year anda half | 
ago, and his accompanying remark that the | 
ragged-school was made for little boys like | 
him. His face brightened: he did not know | 
that school possessed tea, and coffee, and | 
cake, and oranges. Long ago, had he been 
aware of this fact, would it have had the | 
benefit of his society. Squaring his shoulders | 
and pushing his way to right and left, he | 
planted himself firmly one of the nearest to | 
the door. He had a right to go in there, | 
and he would go. 

“What's that for?” 
spoken before. 

“ Nothink,” said Robin, “ on’y that I’m a- 

oin’ in.” 

“ Well, that’s a good ’un,” laughed all the 
children in a breath. 

“ My stars!” continued Robin, unheeding | 
them, “I never knowed as this ’ere wor 
the fashion of ragged-schools—buns and 
h’oranges. I ‘say, young ‘uns, ain’t we in 
luck ?” 

“ But you ain’t a schollard,” said a little 
girl; “the school feast is on’y fur the reg’lar 
schollards, yer know.” 





| 
said the lad who had | 


| 
| 
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“No, I don’t,” said Robin; “ this ’ere’s a 
ragged-school and I’m a ragged chap. A 
gent wot understands, telled me h’all about 
it, and I’m a-goin’ in, see ef I ain’t.” 

Here the big boy gave Robin a blow in 
the face, which Robin returned with interest ; 
but just then the doors were opened, and 
Robin, with about ninety other children, 
found himself inside the building. How 
warm, and pleasant, and beautiful it all 
looked to the tired and hungry child ; that 
tickle in his chest, which the cough-no-more 
lozenges had failed to relieve, became soothed, 
and almost ceased to trouble him. 


| 








Toe 


“‘ Two little hearts were for the present at rest.” 


Yes, his lucky star was in the ascendant 


to-day. What a feed he promised himself! 
from those piles of cakes, and what a quan- 
tity of tea he would consume! He was mak- 
ing up his mind to this, and also to another 
thing—as honesty was the best policy, or had 
proved so to-day—he would abstain from 
stealing a single crumb from the ragged- | 
school feast; the sense of honour among 
thieves prevented his taking from the stores | 
provided for children as ragged as himself. | 
In the midst of these meditations, a hand 
was laid on his shoulder. On his entrance 


| into the school he had been so much occupied | 
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looking round him, that he had never noticed | 


how, one by one, the children, answering to | 
their names, had filed off into seats, he was 
the only ragged child now standing up in the 
school. The superintendent, a good man 
but a strict disciplinarian, noticed the strange 
little face, and shook the lad out of his reverie 
somewhat roughly. 

“‘ Come, come, my boy, you can’t stay here, 
rules must be obeyed ; you are not belonging 


“Yes, I be,” said Robin stoutly. ‘‘ This 
’ere’s a ragged-school and I be h’all rags and 
tatters—see yere,” and he held up a thin leg, 
naked from the knee down, for inspection. 

A titter ran through the ranks of the 
children ; the superintendent did not know 
whether the mirth was directed against him- 
He began to grow angry. 

“ None of your impertinence, lad, turn out ! 
I have no’ objection to your applying for 
admission to-morrow, as a pupil, but you 
can’t come to the school feast,” and taking 





Robin by the shoulders he pushed him to- 
wards the door. 
twitted Robin now laughed aloud. At this 
the angry blood of the little street Arab flew 
into his face, and breaking away from the 
superintendent’s grasp, he flew at this lad, 
and had: the satisfaction of giving him at 
least a Black eye before he was himself 
expelled from the school. 

No one here can blame the superintendent ; 
it would have been impossible for him to 
break through the rule which prevented all 
but regular and diligent scholars attending 
the school feast, nevertheless the little heap 
of rags and tatters seated on the door step 
felt very bitter and very sore at heart. 
Honesty was mof the best policy; he would 
never be honest again. 

He regretted bitterly, standing as he had 
done so close to those well-filled tables, that 
he had not helped himself to some of their 
stores. 

After a time, with his ceaseless cough, 
empty stomach, and unsold papers, he moved 
listlessly on farther west. Once again he 
raised his cry, “ Mornin’ pay—far-s—pay— 
par-s ;” but his voice was tired and feeble, 
and he soon ceased to trouble himself to 
do anything but watch his opportunity for 
theft. 

It had been fine and bright in the morn- 
ing, but now the sky was overcast, and fresh 
snow began to fall. This added much to 
Robin’s discomforts, it lay white on his jacket, 
and melted into his ragged trousers. He 
crept slowly and painfully down the Strand, 


The big boy who had | 





| 
| 
| 


——- his face against the window-pane || 
| of each eating-house as he passed. How 

delicious looked the hot and fragrant food ! | 
How exasperating the smell that came out | 
to greet his hungry nostrils! He eagerly 
watched the groups of fur-clad women and 
top-coated men partaking of rich soups and 
luscious wines. So hungry was he, that he 
would have gone down on his knees for the | 
crumbs they left behind them. He felt very | 
bitter against these well-dressed people, who | 
were all too busy, too happy, too rich, to 

give him a thought; but his bitterest and | 
sorest feelings were directed against the | 
children, ragged like himself, who at the 
school feast were having enough and to | 
spare. The very fact of their being dressed 

as badly as himself, and yet he shut out from | 
their privileges, raised the sorest feelings in | 
his little breast. He did not know what a | 
“schollard ” meant, but he did know what | 
rags'meant, and he and*they werealike in | 


rags. | | 
| 
| 





After a time he left the eating-houses, feel- || 
ing that if he viewed what was going on | 
within much longer; he would certainly be | 
tempted to do some desperate deed. | 

He left the eating-houses, and wandered || 
through Trafalgar Square into Piccadilly. | 
From the Circus he walked on untilhe found || 
himself in that part*where-his path lay be- || 
tween the park on‘one side, and the houses || 
ofithe great and wealthy on the other. ‘The || 
winter night, the long, long winter night, was | 
falling now, and’so also was the snow. His | 
neighbours, his brothers, were in those houses, 
adding comfort to comfort, luxurysto luxury ; | 
but, in.their neglect of him, and such as || 
him, adding-also something else. He was so | 
hungry by this time that he was almost in || 
despair. Should he run up one of those great | 
flights of steps, and ring boldly at one of those 
ponderous bells, and demand food, just even 
a piece, a morsel of bread, to keep his soul 
and body together? No, he could not ven- 
ture; he was too weak to stand the angry 
repulse from the liveried footman who would 
answer his summons. He wandered on. 
Suddenly a cry, a baby cry, smote on his ear, 
and peering through the darkness—the street 
lamps were not lit yet—he saw a little girl 
dressed in a white fur jacket and fur cap, | 
standing and sobbing on the pavement. 

“ Ma-ma, ma-ma/” sobbed the baby. 

Robin bent over her. 

“Wot’s h’up, little ’un?” he said in his | 
gentlest tone. 

The child stopped crying, surveyed her 
questioner gravely from head to foot, hesi- 
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tated, but finally, after a long gaze into his 
face, stretched up her arms, saying coax- | 


ingly— 
“Take me ’ome, wagged boy.” 


lonely nor hungry since she was in his arms. 
Surely he might keep her for one night, and 
give her up to the police in the morning ; the 
touch of her clinging arms was so pleasant 


| to him, and then she was so lovely! He 


PART V.—HIS FATHER AND OURS, TO THE 
RESCUE ! 


“ Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 
Disease and Hunger, and Pain and Want, 
Yow, I dreamt of them all! 


“ Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow-man, 
And fill the burial sod; 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked of God.” 
Hoop. 





“Remember that every man, woman, and child in your 
street is, prima Sacre, just asmuch a member of Christ as you | 
are.”’—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


FoRGETTING in an instant both his hun- | 
ger and his weakness, Robin lifted the | 
little child into -his arms. She was very | 
pretty; she had golden curls peeping out | 
under her fur cap, and her eyes were as blue 
as the July sky. Robin had never seen any- | 
thing so lovely as her little face appeared to 
him in his life. The feel of her fur-clad arms 
round his neck comforted and warmed him ; 
he was by no means anxious to get rid of 
her. He hurried down the first side street | 
he could find, and then leant against the | 
wall that was most in shadow, to take breath 
and think. He did this because he feared | 
that in the open street the police would see 
him, and remove the pretty child from his 
care. The moment he took her up she | 
stopped crying, nor did she speak until 
Robin paused to rest. 

** Are we going ’ome, boy?” she said then. 

“Yes, yes, little missy, ef little missy ’ll 
tell me where.” 

“Go on, then,” she said, beating his | 
shoulder impatiently. 

“But I doesn’t know the way. 
I take you, pretty little dear?” 

“What ’ou say ?” demanded the child. 

“Where does missy live? and I'll take ’er 
’ome this blessed minit.”. 

“*Tupid boy!” repeated the little thing 
impatiently. “Where I live? Course [| 
live wid my ma-ma—dere! Go on.” 

Robin moved forward a few paces, a good 
deal puzzled now, for he saw the child could | 
not direct him. What should he do with 
her? Of course the police would take her 
off his hands at once ; but somehow he liked 
to have her with him—he was not nearly so 


Where ’11 | 


| so fair a little face been brought close to his 


| instant, placed her on the pavement, and, 


had seen flowers in shop-windows, he had 
seen beautiful children, but never before had 


own. In the midst of his meditations the 
child called out imperiously,— 

“ Go on quicker, wagged boy! 
and I want my ma-ma.” 

This remark came upon Robin with a 
kind of shock ; for the last few minutes he 
had really, in his excitement and pleasure, 
forgotten his own exceeding hunger; but 
these few words brought it painfully back to 
him. He was hungry, and had no means 
to buy food; that now was a small thing ; 
but the little child in his arms was also 
hungry, and he had nothing to give her ; mea- 
suring her hunger by his own, he felt almost 
agony at the thought of what she must be 
suffering. He did not know that the well- 
fed child had never experienced the true 
meaning of that terrible word hunger. But 
her healthy appetite being awake, she went 
on moaning fretfully,— 

“T so hungly, so hungly. 
her supper, and ma-ma.” 

In despair at these cries, which he could 
not satisfy, Robin was about really to de- 
liver up the child to the first -policeman he 
could find, when suddenly out of a shop 
came a gentleman, with a small end of a 
pocket-handkerchief hanging out of his coat- 
tail. This was the chance Robin had been 
looking for in vain all day. Quick as thought | 
he whispered to the child to be good for an 


I hungly, 


Dolly do want 





darting after his unsuspecting victim, secured 
the prize. He came back in high spirits, 
laughing and pleased now. The handker- 
chief was a silk one, and he knew that it, 
when disposed of at the first pawn-shop, 
would bring him in enough money to buy 
supper both for himself and the child. 

“Missy shall not wait for her mamma,” he 
said. “I'll buy dear, pretty little miss a 
cake in no time.” 

“Cake with gleat plums in it, boy? 
That’s what Dolly likes.” 

“‘Werry well, deary ; h’any sort yer ’ll ’ave 
as yer wishes for.” 

Turning into a low street, where he could 
do his business without attracting special | 
observation, he sold the handkerchief for | 
eightpence, purchased two buns stuck over 
with plums for the child, and a great hunch 
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of bread and a red herring for himself. The 
little girl munched her cake quietly, and 
Robin thrust a great piece of bread into his 
/mouth. Now that the hunger of both was 
| likely to be satisfied his mind was quite made 
up. He would keep the little child for one 
night, though he felt he must resign her in 
the morning. Though he knew in the morn- 
ing he must give her up, yet for one night he 
would keep her ; for a few hours longer he 
would feel her dear little arms about his 
neck. As he found her, as he had rescued her 
from being quite lost in the street, he felt 
that he might give himself this great plea- 
sure. Yes, for one night he would keep the 
baby. 

Where, then, should they pass it, the ragged 
boy and the dainty and delicate child? The 
winter snow was still silently and softly 
dropping from the sky; the winter wind 
sounded melancholy, funereal ; he could not 
keep the baby in the streets all night, even 
if he was strong enough to carry her; he 
could not dare to expose so delicate and 
lovely a little creature to the winter's cold. 

Robin had enough, just enough, money 
left after their supper to provide the worst 
and lowest lodging for them both. But 
some instinct told the boy that there were 
words spoken there, and deeds done, which 
the little child, even in her babyhood, must 
never witness. Passing by an archway he 
peered in. Was there ?—yes, there was a cart 
there, a cart nearly half filled, too, with straw. 
With a glad cry the boy darted forward, 
stumbled into the cart, and nearly buried 
himself and the child in the straw. 

““ Now, then, missy—poor boy werry tired 
—we’'ll rest yere fur a bit.” 

** And then go on?” said Dolly. 

“ Yes, missy, that we will.” 

“Ts it far to my mamma now, boy ?” 

“No, no; werry close now, pretty pet.” 

“ Well, I’se s’eepy ; I'll just s’ut my eyes 
while you is resting.” 

She laid her little head against Robin’s 
shoulder, while he piled the warm, clean 
straw thicker about her. Suddenly, when he 
thought she was really asleep, she started up. 

“ Bad, ’tupid boy ! you was lettin’ me d’op 
off to s’eep wifout saying my py-airs.” 

“ Wot h’ever’s them?” said Robin. 

Unheeding him, the child scrambled to 
a kneeling posture, folded her hands, looked 
up devoutly. 

“¢ Our Father,” said Dolly. Then she 
paused, gazed hard at Robin, said “ Our 
Father” again, then demanded, “ What nex’, 
boy—what the odder words? Dolly forgets.” 





“ Dunno, missy ; dunno nothink ’bout it.” 

“°Tupid! Well, ‘Our Father’ must do 
for py-air until I get to my mamma. Now, 
my verse, my littlest verse, for I so s’eepy. 
‘God is love.’ What I say, ’tupid boy ?” 

“ * God is love,’ missy.” 

“Yes, God love Dolly, and poor, wagged, 
‘tupid boy. Good night, wagged boy; you 
may go on when you is rested.” 

The lips of the beautiful, high-born child 
were raised to the lips of the street Arab 
and the thief; a moment later, and two 
pair of eyes were closed, and two little 
hearts were for the present at rest. Perhaps 
their guardian angels watched over the 
children—doubtless their Father did. 


CHAPTER II. 


Early, very early in the morning, the full 
blaze of a policeman’s lantern was turned 
upon Robin and Dolly, and constable 21 Y 
called out in his harshest tones,— 

“ Now then, young warmint, what h’ever 
is your little game? Why, I never!”—as 
his eye fell on Dolly—“ ef this ain’t Colonel 
L’Estrange’s child, and the whole place in a 
hue and cry after her. So you wanted to 
steal her, you little thief! You'll soon know 
the right of this ’ere job.” 

With one hand he raised Dolly, who, 
frightened at her strange waking, was now 
sobbing bitterly, with the other he tried to 
detain Robin, but quick as thought the wiry 
boy escaped from his hands ; he rushed out of 
the archway, down a back court, where he 
stood, in the bitter winter morning, trembling 
and shivering as much with anger as with 
cold. All night long he had been dreaming 
of Dolly ; never, even for a moment, did he 
lose the consciousness that she was by his 
side, and now, all in an instant, she had 
been torn away. He had been called a 
thief, the thief of the pretty little dear ; now 
she was gone, and he would never, never see 
her again. It had been a short-lived and 
vivid pleasure ; but now that it was over 
he felt very miserable—more miserable than 
he had ever felt in his dark little life before. 
Yesterday morning had been bad enough, 
with his racking cough and his empty pockets ; 
but yesterday nad been nothing to this day, 
for between this day and yesterday he had 
found and lost Dolly. He did not know 
until he had lost it what a difference a 
little love would make in his life. Why, 
with that pretty child in his arms, he had 
forgotten, actually and completely forgotten, 
his savage hunger. Well, he knew he must 
give her up; she was too sweet and too 
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nice to share his miserable existence. He 
knew well, as he dropped off to sleep last 
night, that in the morning he must resign her; 
but he never meant to have her torn from 
him like this ; he had pictured to himself at 
least one short walk with her warm arms 
clasped round his neck, a word or two more 
from the imperious baby lips, and perhaps, 
best and most precious of all, another kiss 
from Dolly. Tears don’t often come from 
poor little boys like Robin; but now a few 
did trickle down his pale cheeks, and his 
heart felt very sore. 


Standing there under that winter sky, the 
boy was neighbourless, friendless, homeless ! 
No one owned him, no one cared for him, 
had not he cause for his tears? He wan- 
dered on until he came to Oxford Circus, 
where he was greeted by one of his com- 
panion thieves and pals. 

The lad whispered in his ear, “ Does yer 
see that ’ere sharp-lookin’ man a spyin’ of 
yer?” 

“ Yes,” answered Robin listlessly ; “wot of 
7m?” 


“ Wot of im?” mimicked his companion ; ' 


“why, there’s a deal of ‘im to my way of 
thinkin’. He wants to prison yer hup ina 
school, lad—that’s about it.” 

At the word school, Robin’s face began to 
darken with anger and pain. 

“School!” he repeated; “I’m a-goin’ to 


’ 


1” 


“Yere’s the ’spectre, as I’m alive!” in- 
terrupted the sharp boy, quickly vanishing 
from view ; and, in truth, before Robin had 
time to stir, the man who had watched him 
came up, and laid a firm hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Where do you go to school, my lad?” he 
asked, in by no means an unkindly voice. 

** Nowheres,” answered Robin. 

“Well, this must be seen to,” taking out 
his note book. ‘ What’s your name?” 

“Joe Williams,” answered the little thief 
readily, glancing up with his brown eyes full 
into the school visitor’s face. 

“Your address ?” 

“First door to the left, three pairs h’up, 
Peter’s Court, Seven Dials,” as quickly re- 
plied the homeless boy. 

The visitor replaced his note book, as- 
sured “Williams” that he would make 
inquiries about him, and walked off, while 
the little thief was quickly surrounded by 
admiring street pals who praised his clever- 
ness, clapped him on the back, and laughed 
loudly over the joke of the school bore, as 





| pleasure in anything. 





they called him, being outdone, and looking 
in vain for “ Williams” in the room three 
pair up, Seven Dials. 

For a time Robin was cheered by the 
applause of his companions, but fresh 
thoughts of Dolly brought fresh tears to his 
eyes, and he walked slowly and sadly away. 
Passing by a coffee-stall, it had the effect of 
partly arousing his hunger. He felt in his 
pocket for three-halfpence, which were still 
left out of his eightpence. A penny would 
buy him a basin of hot coffee, a halfpenny 


would secure to him a morsel of bread. He 
Good God! why should not he weep? 


was not so hungry as yesterday, but he was 
colder, and his cough was worse. He got 
some breakfast at this coffee-stall, and then 
walked on, feeling better. As usual, his 
bright eyes roved to right and left, for 
any chance of pilfering that might occur. 
He connected no wrong with this; he 
knew neither right nor wrong. The law, 
he understood well, was against thieves ; 
the police were against thieves ; the law and 
the police were his natural enemies, they had 
torn from him Helen, his only friend. He 
took, when well and bright, a decided pleasure 
in outwitting these his enemies. To-day, 
however, he was too ill and miserable to take 
The sky was leaden- 
tinted, and foretold either more rain or more 
snow ; the short dull winter’s day broke 
gloomily. Yesterday, when suffering the 
keenest and sharpest pangs of hunger, Robin 
had looked round him in vain for the faintest 
chance of stealing. He had looked until 
night in vain. All the stalls were well guarded ; 
all the men wore overcoats tightly buttoned 
up, no chance of anything sticking out of 
their pockets ; all the ladies held their purses 
firmly inside their muffs. To-day, how- 
ever, when less hungry and less anxious, a 
chance, and a golden chance, soon presented 
itself. 

A lady, stepping into a cab, dropped from 
her arm a silver bracelet. She never missed 
it, and Robin, under the pretence of shutting 
the cab door for her, had it quickly in his 
pocket. As he secured this valuable prize, 
he looked into the lady’s face and recognised 
the person whose little girl’s purse he had 
returned more than ayear ago. Well did he 
remember how, deaf to her child’s pleadings, 
she had refused to give him, a ragged starving 
boy, even a few pence. It added to his 
pleasure to reflect thatit was er bracelet he 
had stolen. Never had so rich a prize fallen 
in his way; he darted down an alley to ex- 
amine it at his leisure ; he did not half know 
its value, but he was quite clever enough to 
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guess that it would, when sold, eine him in 
a sum of money which would keep him 
above want for several days. Pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and such things he generally dis- 
posed of at the pawn-shops, but the silver 
bracelet he would take to a certain old Jew, 
to whom once or twice before he had brought 
a small prize. The Jew in question lived in 
a place called Frying-pan Alley. 

Entering the shop, Robin pulled out the 
bracelet and handed it across the counter. 

The Jew, a villainous old fellow, spectacles 
on nose, took up the bracelet, turned it round, 
threw it contemptuously on the counter. 

“ Tinsel—tinsel,” he said, “ vorth ver litel. 
How much ashk for this von vorthless litel 
bracelet, boy ?” 

Robin having made up his mind to demand 
five shillings, gasped forth that tremendous 
sum in a shaky voice. 

The Jew took up the bracelet again, 
fingered it lightly, then, apparently in a fit of 
abstraction, dropped it into a box by the side 
of the counter. 

“Poor, bad litel boy, I give you no five 
shilling, I not give you von shingle shiksh- 
pensh. You shtole this litel vorthless brace- 
let. I return it to the polish, and you, I take 
you too.” 

And stretching out his long lean hand, he 
clutched at Robin with a vice he could not 
shake off. 

“No, no, no,” screamed the boy in terror. 
“Give me the bracelet—let me go, let me 

0!” 

‘No, I'll not give you up the tinsel brace- 
let, it is vorth nothing ; but you shtole it, you 
can’t deny. I will return it to the polish, 
who may find somebody who loosh the poor 
tinsel thing. Get you gone, litel bad thief 
boy, get you gone !” 

And with a violent whirl, which nearly sent 
Robin on his face and hands, he was turned 
from the shop. 

Still terrified, for the Jew’s manner had 
been more violent even than his words, he 
ran until, finding himself in other quarters, he 
sat down on a door-step to rest. 

Attracted by his ceaseless cough, a respect- 
ably-dressed young woman who was passing 
by turned round to look at him. 

“Poor little boy! how bad you look!” 
she said kindly: “here,” taking out her purse, 
‘is a penny for you ; I wish it was more.” 

She dropped the coin into Robin’s lap and 
hurried on. 

The young woman was his own sister 
Molly, who, steady and industrious, had 
managed to prosper in life. 








CHAPTER III. 


Robin put the penny into his mouth for | 
safety. Then he sat for a long time listlessly | | 
on the door-step. Something between snow | 
and drizzle was falling steadily from the sky, | 
but the street Arab hardly noticed it; he | 
could not well be colder than he was, and he 
wanted to rest and to ponder an idea. 

Never had the life within him ebbed so 
low ; he wanted sorely a little comfort, and a 
little love. Hehad heard, for his companion 
thieves had told him so, that prisoners were 
sometimes allowed to see their friends. 
More than anything in the world, he now} 
longed to see Helen. If he saw Helen, he | 
might get strong; she might tell him some | 
way of getting rid of that terrible cough, of | 
earning at least money enough to keep him | 
from starving. He had never in the least 
forgotten how loving, how tender, how true | 
Helen had been to him ; how she had soothed | 
his baby ailments, and kissed away his small | 
troubles. Yes, he would go to Helen now; | 
he had heard that she was somewhere in the 
country—he would set off at once to the | 
country to find Helen. He did not know | 
the name of the prison where she was serving 





out her time, he had never been in the || 


country in his life; still he would start off, 


for some one could be found who would show || 


him the way, and when once there, he would 
surely find Helen. 
Rising from his cold seat, rather brightened 


and comforted by this thought, he set off, | 
fortifying himself for his journey by buying | 
a piece of bread out of Molly’s penny. He | 


was wonderfully little hungry to-day, indeed || 


he rather disliked food ; but he might need | 
it by-and-by, and people had told him that | 


there were very few shops in the country. 
Down Piccadilly, past the place where he 





had seen Dolly last night, he wandered. He || 
asked several people the way to the country; | 
one and all stared when the ragged child | 


made this request, smiled, pointed westward. 


So westward, with the setting sun, went | 
Robin. | 
After what seemed to him hours and hours | 


of walking, for he was so weak, and his 
cough so painful, he could only creep along, 
he found himself in West Brompton. Houses 
were still to the right and left of him; 
houses seemed to surround him everywhere. 
Would he ever get rid of these houses, and 
find the country? He paused to eat a piece 
of his bread, for his strength was going ; but 
he disliked it, it almost made him sick. 
Well, he must soon come to the country. 
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reached a gateway, a gateway with the gate 
thrown back. Through the gateway he saw 
trees and grass. Yes, this must lead to the 
country, if this was not the country itself. 

He went in through the gateway; he had 
entered the West Brompton Cemetery. 

Cold, nearly as white as the snow, gleamed 
the marble of the many monuments. 

Robin had not an idea what place he was 
in. He wandered on until he came to the 
part set aside for the very poor, here he 
threw himself down on a low grave to rest. 
He did not know it was a grave he was lying 
upon, There was no inscription or writing 
of any sort on the grave, nothing but the 
raised mound of grass. After a time, worn 
out with weakness, fatigue, and cold, he fell 
asleep. It was late when he awoke, the 
winter’s sun had set, and the winter’s night 
had comeon. His limbs felt strangely numb 
and stiff, he tottered to his feet and began 
feebly to grope his way forward. After a time 
he came to a gate; he recognised it as the 
gate he had come in by—it was fastened, 
locked. He wandered on and on. After what 
seemed to him an age of walking, he came 
to another gate; it also was locked. He 
perceived then that he could not get out of 
this place for the night. 

He had still not the faintest idea what 
place it really was, but the monuments in the 
white light, and the cold gleam of the snow 
on the grass, frightened him in spite of him- 
self. Wandering round and round, he came 
back in time to the same grave on whose 
mound he had already slept ; he sat down on 
it again, regarding it, in this strange and 
awful place, as something like an old friend. 

The sleet and snow had for the last couple 
of hours ceased to fall, the clouds had cleared 
away, the stars dotted the dark blue of the 
sky, and the moon, in grand, cold, calm 
majesty, shed an awful white light on the 
graves. 

The rich, in their warm luxurious houses, 
noticed what a severe frost there was that 
night ; the poor were less saving than usual 
with their handful of coal. What then must 
have been the sensations of this poor little 
lost child seated alone upon a grave ? 

He felt the cold terribly, intensely ; he was 
too weary to walk, he was simply incapable 
of moving another step, and fora time the 
freezing process going on in his poor little 
body gave him such agony he could with 
difficulty keep himself from screaming aloud. 

The dead in the graves under his feet 
could hardly be colder than he was fast be- 





, 
Suddenly he uttered a joyful cry—he had | coming. After a time, however, he grew 
| more comfortable, the pain became less, un- 


til it ceased. He stretched himself on the 
grave, closed his eyes, and tried to go to 
sleep. He hoped he would soon drop off to 
sleep, and then, when the gates were open in 
the morning, he might continue his journey 
in search of Helen. But, strange as it may 
seem, he could not sleep; his body was numb, 
half dead, but his mind was active. He 
thought of Helen, his loving, faithful friend ; 
he felt her arms about him, as they had so 


| often, so often been ; he thought of the little 


| 


girl whose purse he had returned, and who 
had clasped his dirty hand in hers; he 
thought of the kind-looking woman who to- 
day had dropped a penny into his lap; most 
of all, he thought of the beautiful child who 
last night had laid her golden head on his 
ragged breast, and who had kissed him. 
Many, many had been unkind to Robin, but 
these four had been good to him; all the 


| unkind faces faded from his memory, but 


these four remained, and of the four, the 
brightest, sweetest, best, was the little child’s 


| face. 





What did she mean when she said, “‘ Our 
Father,” last night? He remembered per- 
fectly how she knelt, how she looked, then 
how quietly and peacefully she went to sleep. 

“Our Father ”—well, he had no father, he 
had never known anything about a father ; 


| but the words, whatever, whatever they 


meant, must be good, or Dolly would not 
have looked so peaceful after saying them. 

The look in Dolly’s face after saying these 
two words, was simply the look one wears 
after speaking to the best and most loving 
friend. 

Well! he too would say the words, they 
might mean nothing, or they might mean 
much. They might bring him, too, the peace 
they brought to Dolly, and afterwards he 
might go quietly to sleep. 

He struggled painfully on to his half-frozen 
knees, clasped his hands as Dolly had 
clasped hers, looked earnestly up at the clear 
frosty sky, and whispered, in a strange stifled 
tone of supplication, agony, longing, “ Our 
Father”—nothing more. After these two 
words he lay down and closed his eyes. 
Once he opened them again, those beautiful 
eyes that were surely meant to reflect God’s 
image—he opened them and smiled. Yes, 
the words were good words ; he felt peaceful, 
painless, happy. He was going to sleep 
really now. Never since Helen left him had 
he gone to sleep so restfully. 

The four faces seemed to surround him, te 
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840 
shut him in, to soothe him with loving care ; 
then they faded into the faces of Helen and 
Dolly, then into Dolly’s face alone, then that 
too vanished into air, and I think the little 
ragged child was left with Our Father. 
* * * * * * 

Yes, with Our Father! for by the look 
seen half an hour later on his pale and death- 
like face it was very plain that the Great 
Succourer, shocked with man’s neglect, was 
coming Himself for His little one ; coming 
gently to carry him to a land warm with sun- 
shine, where they neither hunger nor suffer 
pain, where he would no longer be nobody’s 
neighbour, but would live happily with his 
brothers and sisters in the Paradise of God. 





ste 
* 


It’ is certain that God our Father would | 
have done this, and so Robin’s death would | 


have rested heavily on our souls. It would 
have been to us one of those things which 
we had left undone, which we ought to have 
done, but for something that happened. 

Just at the same moment that Robin was 
looking up to the sky, and crying in pitiful 
supplications to one whom he knewnot of,a 
young girl was kneeling in her room and 
earnestly praying. 

This was the subject of her prayer— 

“My Father in Heaven, help me this year 
to forget my own sorrow in helping others.” 

This, clothed in many words, but with 
intense feeling and earnest desire, was her 
prayer. 

When she had risen from her knees and 
had wiped away some tears she went down- 
stairs. She was the daughter of the porter 
who kept the gate by which Robin had 
entered the cemetery. 

Smoking a long pipe, and gazing into the 
blaze of a cheerful fire, sat the porter himself. 

“ Come and make yourself warm, Nell; the 
night is most bitter,” he said to his daughter. 

“ Are the cemetery gates locked, father?” 
she asked of him. 

“Yes, yes, child; the best part of an hour 
ago.” 

“And it is not snowing; the night is 
fine.” 

“There is no snow, but the night is enough 
to freeze any one who ventured out into it.” 

To this remark the daughter made no 
answer. She stood close to the ruddy flames, 
and they, leaping up, revealed a mourning 
dress and sad face. 

“What are you thinking of, Nell?” asked 
the old porter, not unkindly. 

“To-morrow will be Sunday, father.” 

“ Ay, ay, child, of course. Sunday fol- 
lows Saturday as sure as fate.” 
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“ And it will be a year to-morrow since 
mother died.” | 

“Yes, my poor child. I have not for- 
gotten.” | 

“Father, I want to put a wreath of Christ- | 
mas roses round mother’s grave. You know 
how she loved them. I have saved three- | 
and-sixpence, and the florist round the corner | 
has promised me a nice bunch for that.” 

‘Very well, my dear.” 

“But I must measure the grave to-night, | 
so that the roses may just fit the head 
of it.” | 
Grumbling, expostulating, at last yielding, | 

the old porter accompanied his daughter. | 
| On the grave where the Christmas roses were | 
meant to hang, they found Robin. 
| “Not dead yet,” said the old porter as he 
| placed his hand on the boy’s cold breast. 
** An answer to my prayer,” thought Nell. | 
As they carried him back to their com- 
| fortable home, the music of a grand old 
| Saying was ringing in both their hearts— 
** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 

| the least of these my brethren, ye have doné 
it unto Me.” 

| And so.closed the sorrow of want. The 
| hunger of the body and the hunger of the 
, heart at length found their needed food — 
bread and love. 

There were no Christmas roses placed that 

; year on the humble grave of the porter’s | 
| wife; but Robin was saved. 

* * 2% % x * * 
| This is my brother’s story ; it has to. do 
with his sorrow more than his joy. The dark 
clouds now having dispersed, and the sun | 
shining on his path, there is little more to | 
tell of him. He stayed with the kind porter 
and his daughter until his health was nearly 
restored, and was finally admitted into the 
Westminster Memorial Refuge at Streatham. 
Into this Home, but too little known to the 
general public, he, the supposed son of a 
criminal, had a right to enter. Here kind 
hands were stretched out for such as him, 
and here he was rescued, morally as well as 
physically. 








1” . ae * * 

Last January—yes, it was last January—a 
young man, earnest, noble-looking, might 
have been seen bending over a grave, a very 
humble grave, in the West Brompton Ceme- 
tery. Placed at the head and foot of this 
grave now were two plain marble slabs, on 
the head slab was carved a wreath of Christ- 
mas roses. 

“Here I lost myself, to find myself,” 
| thought Robin, as he turned away. 
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| IN HARVEST DAY. 


\“T'HRO’ Farmer Gale’s wide fields I passed 
Just yestereve ; 

My week of holiday was spent, 

And idly on the stile I leant, 
Taking my leave 


Of all the fair and smiling plain, 
Wood, vale, and hill, 

And all the homely household band 

(The warm grasp of each kindly hand 
Bides with me still) ; 


And I was sad. The stricken grain 
Around me lay ; 
I could but think of silent glade— 
Of buds and blossoms lowly laid 
That harvest day. 
VII. nus. 





* And this is all!” I sadly said— 

“ These withered leaves— 
This gathered grain! Spring’s hours of bliss 
And summer’s glory turn to this— 

Some yellow sheaves!” 


Then Farmer Gale—that good old man, 
So simply wise— 
Who overheard, and quickly turned, 
Said, while a spark of anger burned 
In his grey eyes, 


‘Lad, thou art town-bred, knowing nought 
Whereof thou pratest ! 

For, be the flower as fair as May, 

The fruit it yields in harvest day 
Is still the greatest ! 
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* And thou—/“fy spring shall quickly pass ; 
Fast fall the leaves 

From life’s frail tree. In harvest day 

See that before thy Lord thou lay 
Some yellow sheaves.” 


He went his way; I mine; and now 
I hear the flow 

Of busy life in crowded street-— 

Of eager voices, hurrying feet, 
That come and go. 


Yet e’en while flashing factory looms 
My hands engage, 

I see that far-off upland plain— 

Its long, long rows of gathered grain, 





Its rustic Sage, 


And hear them say, “ Let pleasures fair, 
And passions vain, 

And youthful follies fade and die; 

But all good deeds, pure thoughts and high, 
Like golden grain, 


“ Be gathered still.” Blest harvest store, 
That only grows 
In hearts besprinkled with the blood 
That evermore—a sacred flood— 
From Calvary flows! 


Lord, when Thou callest, when this world 
My spirit leaves, 
Then to Thy feet, oh, let me come, 
Bringing, in joyful harvest-home, 
Some yellow sheaves ! 
ROBINA F. HARDY. 





OFF HARTLEPOOL. 
By Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT. 


“17 E holdeth the sea:in the hollow of/His: 

hand” — and what :a»broad, restful, 
loving hand His is! I thoughtiso as I heard 
the following facts. Perhaps some mother 
whose cry goes up'to God for her sailor boy 
night and morning may think so too. Per- 
haps some weary ones telling themselves that 
the raging of the storm which beats about 
their lives is too fierce to heed the still small 


voice, may take comfort to look upwards, | 


and may perchance see a rift in the dark 
clouds driving overhead. 

A mighty storm howled along the north- 
east coast of England on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 8th and gth February, in the year 
1861. The wind was blowing from E.N.E., 
and lashed the foaming and racing waves to 
fury. Its anger seemed to culminate around 
the mouth of the Tees, and in the bay of 
Hartlepool eighty-one vessels were driven 
ashore, forty-three of which became total 
wrecks, and eighty brave hearts were stilled 
for ever beneath the waters, and eighty deso- 
late homes were left sailorless on shore. 
Groups of anxious inhabitants dotted the 
coast and watched the vessels tossed like 
corks on the waves which bore them reef- 
wards. 

The five lifeboats which belong to the 
two Hartlepools were all out rescuing the 
crews of stranded vessels, when about ten 





possibility... Hier name was the Rising Sun, 
andthe. eager eyes which watched her could 
make out that she was severely damaged 
and was quite unmanageable. A long reef 
called Longsear Rock lies out in the bay 
about a mile from shore, and could she but 
round this she would be in comparative 
safety, or at least within reach of help. On 
she came, rolling on the waves which bore 
her to destruction : each moment she neared 
Longsear Rock, and the watchers gave a cry 
as they saw her strike heavily upon its end, 
and in a few minutes she sank, the hull dis- 
appeared, and the waters hissed and foamed 
about the two masts which continued to 
stand out of the sea. Upon these the crew, 
seven in number, could be counted as they 
clung for life. Thousands of fellow-creatures 
by this time crowded the beach, but the 
Rising Sun was only one amongst the many 
vessels in the like condition. All the life- 
boats were engaged, and the only means left 
of rescuing the seven men clinging like flies 
to the shaking masts was the rocket apparatus, 
and before this could be obtained one of the 
masts upon which were hanging three men 
broke away, and they perished. The other 
could be still seen, and three more men and 
a boy were distinctly counted upon it. With 
intense anxiety and all possible speed the 
apparatus was adjusted, but just as the light 


o’clock on the Saturday morning a stout | touched the powder and the mortar fired the 


vessel was seen in the offing, making for the 
shore. The signal of distress was flying, and 
she ran before the wind landwards. The 
spectators hoped that she would come far 


| 


enough in to make rescue by the lifeboats a | 


ball and line across the wreck, this last mast 
disappeared with its precious burden, and the 
grey-green waves around the reef rose and 
fell unbroken by a sign of human life. Sad- 
ness fell on all faces, and many a rough hand 
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drew itself across misty eyes, which in vain 
scanned the waste of the ocean. Hopelessly 
the line was drawn in, but as it neared the 
beach something was felt to be entangled in 
its folds. That something was the sailor 
boy! At first it seemed that his young life 
had been beaten out of him, and sorrowful 
voices said, “‘ He’s quite dead.” ‘“ Anyhow, 
let us try and bring him to.” Plenty of will- 
ing hands were there to help. On the spot 
| where he had come to land every means for 
_ his recovery was tried. Joyfully the onlookers 
observed in a short time faint signs of reani- 
mation ; then he struggled and moved, and 
ultimately became conscious. 

With wild amazement he gazed around on 
the vast crowd of kind and sympathizing 
friends. They raised him to his feet. He 
| looked up into the weather-beaten face of the 
| old fisherman near him, and asked— 

“Where am I?” 

** Thou art here, my lad.” 





“‘Where’s the cap’en ?” 

“ Drowned, my lad.” 

“The mate then?” 

“ He’s drowned too.” 

“ The crew?” 

“ They are all lost, my lad; 
only one saved.” 

The boy stood overwhelmed for a few 
moments, then he raised both his hands and 
cried in a loud voice— 

“My mother’s been praying for me! my 
mother’s been praying for me!” 

And then he dropped on his knees on the 
wet sand and hid his sobbing face in his hands. 


thou art the 


mother’s love, and to God’s faithfulness in 
listening to a mother’s prayers. 

The little fellow was taken to a house close 
by, and in a few days he was sent home to 
his mother’s cottage in Northumberland.* 





* These facts were communicated to the writer by W. E. 





Kenworthy, Esq., of Leeds. 





THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


“ The stone shall cry out of the wall.’—Has. ii. 11. 


Very startling was the vision which ap- 
| peared to Belshazzar and his courtiers 
| when their feasting and mirth were at their 
| height. On the walls of the Babylonian 
| palace, the fingers of a man’s hand were seen 
| writing mystic letters. 
distinctly visible—illumined by the light of | 
the seven-branched golden candlestick, taken | 
from its sacred shrine in Jerusalem, and em- | 
ployed with the other Jewish regalia to dig- | 
_nify this pagan revel—but they were in an 
' unknown tongue, and none of the wise men 
| in the kingdom could interpret them. Only | 
one man possessed the key that unlocked | 
| the supernatural cipher; and to the awe- | 
| struck monarch the Hebrew captive read the | 
| words of doom, in its ‘‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, | 
| Upharsin.” 
| But not in terrible omens and superna- 
| tural visions alone do ‘we see the Divine | 
| handwriting. To thoughtful men on every | 
wall by the wayside appear mystic letters of | 
profound significance. The Hand itself is | 


| 
| By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
| 
| 


These letters were | 


tanists are familiar with a peculiar genus of 
lichen called Opegrapha, from the resem- 
blance which the fructification of all its 
species bears to written characters. On the 
surface, which is a thin white tartareous film, 
closely adhering to the stone or to the bark 
of a tree, bordered by a line of black like a 
sheet of mourning paper, are numerous dark 
| intricate lines, like Arabic, Hebrew, or Chi- 
nese letters. The likeness in some instances 
| is remarkably close; and it would not be 
difficult to pick out combinations of lines 
which by a very little stretch of fancy might 
be identified by a scholar as the words and 
| letters of an Oriental language. Nature has 
thus mimicked in almost every wood, and on 
| almost every rock and wall, the latest and 
| highest result of man’s civilisation ; and in her 
| humblest plant-forms has written her wonder- 
ful runes. But though it can be literally said 
| of only one genus that it imitates the hand- 
| writing of man, it can be said in the highest 
| sense of the whole family of lichens that they 


Hundreds heard that day this tribute to a 


unseen behind the veil of nature ; we cannot | are God’s handwriting on the wall. We have 
catch the fingers in the act of tracing the | in these lowly plants—so lowly that most 
characters ; and the light by which we behold | / People overlook them altogether, and the few 
them is only the common light of day. But | who do give them a moment’s notice regard 
the words are, nevertheless, formed clear and | them as weather-stains or purposeless discolo- 
distinct upon the stones of the wall, and they | | rations without any form or comeliness—the 
remain as if graven with a pen of iron. Bo- | certificate of the hand of God, as truly as in 
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the noblest trees of the forest and the love- 
liest flowers of the field. He has written His 
own signature on these minute and unregarded 
pages of nature by signs and ciphers which 
those who have made a special study of this 
department of God’s works—the prophets and 
interpreters of nature’s “ open secret "—can 
read as easily as Daniel read the mystic letters 
on the palace-wall of Babylon. How small 
a key opens the great gate of the Temple of 
the Universe! By the study of a lichen or 
a moss one can understand more clearly the 
mystery of the world. With this magic “ se- 
same” we enter the kingdom of life and 
inherit its vast treasures. 

Let us try and spell out a few of the most 
obvious lessons contained in the Divine 
epistles written on every wayside wall, so that 
he who runs may read. _ Lichens form the 
nebulz, so to speak, of the firmament of life. 
The mystery which distance gives to the stars 
that appear on the remotest verge of space, 
the extreme simplicity of their structure gives 
to these plants. ‘That faint grey organic film 
which spreads in a circular shape over a stone 
seems more like the nebular mist out of which 
plants might be formed than a veritable plant 
itself. It can hardly be distinguished from 
the stone ; sharing in its utter passivity. It is 
as hard and dry and seemingly as lifeless. 
Watch it day after day, and there is no mo- 
tion ; no change of any kind. For years and 
years it continues the same. There is some- 
thing that appeals powerfully to the sense of 
wonder in this perfect repose—this dormant 
suspended existence, hovering continually as 
it were on the border-line between the mineral 
and the vegetable world. A spell as of some 
natural enchantment has passed upon it, con- 
demning it to a perpetual hibernation. Only 
at rare intervals is this spell broken, and the 
seeming mineral awakens to a sense of its 
higher life. When all other kinds of vegeta- 
tion are asleep or dead the lichen bestirs 
itself—fills its dry cells with sap from the 
very bosom of the storm and the snow 
wreath, softens and expands, and makes what- 
ever growth it is capable of. The season 
that blights and destroys all other life is most 
favourable to its well-being, and it looks its 
brightest when nature around is most desolate. 

Lichens are in the ocean of air that covers 
the dry land what sea-weeds are in the ocean 
of water that covers the depths of the sea. 
All the usual parts of plants—root, stem, 
foliage, and blossom—have disappeared in 
them, or been drowned as it were out of 
existence by a flood of unfavourable condi- 
tions above which no green leaf emerges. 





The seed of vegetable life, instead of rearing | 
a storied structure, rising high above the in- || 
fluences of gravitation, and spreading its || 
green tent in the summer air, creeps close to || 
the naked rock, and spreads around itself in || 
a series of circular waves, like the ripples || 
caused by a stone thrown into a pond. This || 
infancy of vegetation cannot forego its hold || 
of the ground ; it clings closely to the bosom | 
of its mother earth. But in these tiny arks || 
that carry the spark of life floating on the || 
surface of a dead physical world, we find | 
a miracle of contrivance. Marvellously } 
are they adapted for their situation, and for || 
the work they have todo. They grow where | 
no other vegetation could exist—where the 
pulse of nature has almost ceased to beat. 
On lofty mountain summits below the snow- 
line, where hard quartz rocks look like white 
teeth fiercely clenched against the polar || 
blasts ; in arctic and antarctic wildernesses, |! 
where the snow is driven back for a few || 
weeks by the ardour of the summer sun, || 
leaving the ground brown and bare, as if || 
scorched by fire ; in lonely islands far in mid- || 
ocean, scalped by all the winds of heaven ; || 
on barren rocky shores exposed to the bitter || 
breath of the salt waves, that look like a fringe | 
of death between the fertilising sea and the || 
cultivated land : in such desolate places these || 
forlorn hopes of the vegetable kingdom do || 
their brave work. They have no struggle of || 
life with their kindred as in higher types of || 
plants, the stronger exterminating the weaker ; || 
but they have a still direr strife with the |! 
elements. They are cast upon the merciless 
inhospitalities of inorganic nature, alternately | 
scorched by the sun and nipped by the frost, | 

| 





| 








buffeted by the wind and drenched by the 
rain; and yet He whose tender mercies are || 
over all His works takes care of them. He || 
has given to them a structure and a mode of | 
life admirably suited to the circumstances in || 
which He has placed them. The round shape | 
of all lichens is the best for security. It is | 
the form of rest, so suitable for plants that are 
often placed in unfavourable circumstances— 
where growth must be by fits and starts, and 
where their whole work must often be simply | 
endurance. It is the form that makes the 
strongest resistance to the elements, for it 
gives a maximum of contents with a minimum 
of exposure, and all its points are perfectly 
balanced and proportioned—equally related 
to one point and to one another. The ma- 
terial, too, of which lichens are composed is 
a special provision for their long periods of 
inaction and repose. It is chiefly starch— 
akin to the substance which enters so largely 
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“Old walls and weather-beaten castles.” 
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into seeds, bulbs, and other parts of plants 
that have ceased to display any vital action. 
This starch covers over and preserves the 
fire of life, as a common household fire is 
covered over and kept in by its own ashes. 
In dry weather it continues unchanged, and 
gives the lichens the grey hoary appearance 
which usually distinguishes them ; but when 
the rain comes it expands, and softens, and 
assumes a greenish appearance, like that of 
the brown seed when it germinates and forms 
the blade. For their alternate periods of 
rest and activity—growth and torpor—lichens 
are thus wonderfully provided both by their 
circular form and their starchy substance. 
And thus furnished they act as the pioneers 











CUM 


of vegetation, climbing the bare crag and 
penetrating into the lonely wilderness, and 
planting there the flag of life. On the coral 
island that has just appeared above the sur- 
face of the ocean ; on the stream of lava that 
has just cooled as it reached the lowest point 
in its descent from the volcano; on the cliffs 
that have been sculptured into smoothness 
by the recent passage of the glacier, lichens 
form the beginning of organic life—the first 
colonies of vegetation. No sooner does a 
boulder or rock rise above ground than it is 
covered with their grey patches. These dis- 
integrate the rock and form a soil in which 
higher plants can subsist; and by-and-by 
lichens give place to moss and grass; and 
perhaps a corn-field or a forest may long ages 
afterwards mark the spot where originally 
a few lichens scraped a miserable subsistence 
from the bare rock, and spent their life in 
struggling with the scorching sun and the 
cruel storm. The lichen is thus the first link 
in the chain that surrounds the earth with a 
zone of beauty and verdure. Between it and 
the oak and palm there is that relation of 
mutual dependence which binds the highest 
and lowest objects of creation together. 

As elements in the picturesque, lichens 
have long held a high place in the estimation 
of all lovers of nature. What would a ruin 
be without them? They give to old walls 
and weather-beaten castles and abbeys the 
hoary colouring of time. They soften the 
raw, harsh aspect of man’s handiwork, and 
bring it into harmony with the meek un- 
obtrusiveness of nature. They lay their 
quiet fingers on the scenes of human suf- 
fering and the monuments of human pride, 
and subdue them to their own eternal peace. 
On the old home that sheltered man’s life, 
on the grey tombstone that records his death, 
they paint their frescoes of immortal hope ; 
and amid scenes that remind us only of 








change and mortality they read their bright 
illuminated lesson of fixed and unchanging 
endurance. But not only are they thus 
elements in the quiet shading of nature’s 
scenes, and in the picturesque adornment of 
man’s work ; they are often beautiful in them- 
selves, and exhibit a grace of outline and 
colour which rewards like a new discovery 
the eye that searches it out. Even the com- 
monest and simplest species exhibit this sig- 
nature of the great Artist, indicating that it is 
the work of One who has combined beauty 
with strength in all the objects of His sanc- 
tuary. Noone can allow his eye in moments 
of reverie, when the mind is quickened, 
to linger however briefly upon a small bit 
of lichened wall or rock, without being as- 
tonished at the disclosure there given to him 
of a hidden beauty, such as he had not dreamt 
of in such waste places, and in things so 
obscure and unheeded. And surely the lesson 
comes home with power to the mind, that 
what we need is not a new revelation from 
heaven, but eyes to see the revelation that is 
already before us in what we proudly call the 
common and unclean. 

Lichens run through the whole chromatic 
scale, and show what striking effects nature 
can produce by an harmonious combination 
of a few simple lines and hues. Most of 
them are of a quiet grey tint, but some dis- 
play the most vivid colours. One species 
covers trees and rocks with bright yellow 
powdery patches; another sprinkles them 
with a kind of green rust, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. Almost every 
old wall, castle, and rocky sea-shore is embla- 
zoned with the brilliant deep yellow rosettes 
of the common wall parmelia. Olive-green 
and pale primrose-yellow lichens diversify 
the surface of moorland boulders, and dykes. 
And what is very remarkable, the higher 
we ascend the mountain-side, the farther 
north we penetrate, the brighter becomes the 
colouring and the more graceful and luxuriant 
the form of lichens ; presenting in this respect 
a parallel to many flowering plants, such as 
the birch, whose stem is whiter, and whose 
leaves are more shining and fragrant in Nor- 
way than in this country. One of the loveliest 
species is the “ Geographical Lichen” (Ze- 
cidea geographica), which is the most arctic, 
antarctic, and alpine plant in the world, oc- 
cupying the extreme outpost of vegetation in 
altitude and latitude; and its yellow-green 
crust becomes brighter, smoother, and more 
continuous, and its characteristic black dots 
and lines, like towns, and rivers, and boun- 
daries on a map, become deeper and glossier 
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the nearer we approach the limit of perpetual 
snow. It is a fit companion of those ex- 
quisite alpine flowers that bloom their fairest 
in the same désolate circumstances, and ex- 
hibit a grace and beauty far surpassing those 
of their favoured sisters of the plain. The 
little Cup Lichen, that holds up its tiny gob- 
lets in myriads to catch the dewdrops upon 
the turfy top of every old wall and bank, as- 
sumes in one of its kindred forms that grows 
at a great height upon the mountains a larger 
size, a more elegant shape, and a more tender 
colour. Nothing of the kind can be lovelier 
than this mountain species, with its soft sul- 
phur-coloured cups decked round the edge 
with waxen heads of the most brilliant scarlet, 
creeping over the bleak alpine turf, and form- 
ing, with the gay flowers of the purple saxi- 
frage and the moss campion, a tiny garden 
in the wilderness. On the wildest islands of 
the antarctic ocean, where nothing else but 
lichens grow, some of the finest species 
abound, whose large polished black shields 
contrast beautifully with their yellow shrubby 
stems ; and on the tundras, or vast plains that 
border the polar ocean, the eye is delighted 
beyond measure with the delicate and intri- 
cate branching and the snowy purity of the 
larger lichens, which form almost the only 
vegetation. One lichen in New Zealand 
imitates the finest lace-work ; another found 
on our grey northern moors resembles minia- 
ture coral; and on the highest and most 
exposed ridges of the Scottish mountains one 
leafy species occurs whose under side is of 
the most splendid orange colour, while its 
upper surface, constantly wetted by the clouds 
and mists, is of the most vivid green, varied 
by the chocolate colour of its large, flat, 
shield-like fructification. Thus, where we 
should expect the vegetation to partake of 
the sombre nature of the locality, and to be 
dwarfed, ill-shapen, and discoloured by the 
unfavourable circumstances, we find the most 
perfect and luxuriant forms ; and just as the 
lichens in our sheltered woods and valleys 
flourish best in wild wintry weather, so do 
their congeners in the exposed altitudes and 
latitudes of the world, where there is a per- 
petual winter and storms continually prevail, 
exhibit their brightest colouring and their 
most graceful shapes ; reading to us thus the 
most needful lesson of one of the sweet 
uses of adversity, viz., to perfect that which 
concerneth us—to complete the ideal which 
a too easy and pleasant life often fails to 
realise. 

We admire the beautiful ingenuity of the 
way in which mosses are propagated—the 











slender stem that rises from the moss-tuft, 


the little oval urn that crowns it, with its | 






veil that speedily falls off, its lid that soon | 


follows, and its fringe of microscopic teeth 
that remain, and, fitting into each other, close 
over the mouth to protect the dust-like seed 
within from bad weather, and open and ex- 
pand in sunshine to let in the ripening light 
and heat. But equally wonderful is the 
contrivance by which the lichens that grow 
by their side are perpetuated. Every one 
who has given a moment’s attention to these 
plants as they fall under his eye, staining the 
stones of an old wall or the face of an exposed 
rock, must have noticed a number of little 
round or flat dots about the size of a pin’s- 
head, mostly black, clustering about the 
centre of the grey patches. These points are 
the fructification—all that the plant has for 
blossom, fruit, and seed. The fructification 
always differs in colour from the vegetative 
part—from the filmy crust or leafy rosette. 
If the lichen is grey the fructification is gene- 
rally black or flesh-colour; if it is yellow, 
the fructification is of a deeper yellow ; if it 
is green, the fructification is chocolate-brown ; 


' and however irregular or amorphous may be 


the shape and appearance of the lichen, the 
fructification is always neat and symmetrical. 
The same law that brings out the greatest 
loveliness of the higher plants in those parts 
that are connected with the propagation of 
the species—the blossom and fruit—operates 
in the case of the lichens, and crowns the 
fructification of these lowly plants with all 


the grace and beauty of which they are ca- | 


pable. 
the brighter crimson of the robin’s breast in 
spring ; the transformation of the green foliage 
of the rose and lily into gaily-coloured petals 


The sweeter song of the thrush, and | 


in the blossoming time ; and all the poetry | 


and romance that are connected with the 


hour of human love, find their counterparts | 


in those little round variously-coloured dots 
that give a brighter and neater appearance 
to the homely surface of the lichen. The 


little Cup Lichen on the wall, when it adorns | 
the edge of its grey goblet as if with bits of | 
red sealing-wax, responds to the universal im- | 


pulse which prompts nature to adorn herself 
in her bridal hour; and experiences in its 
own humble degree the same feeling that 
moves the aristocratic bluebell by its side to 
hang out its cerulean chimes of blossom to 
be rung by the autumn breeze. 

And not less worthy of examination is the 
specialized organ with which the lichen decks 
itself than the blossom of the brightest flower, 
whichis only the highest outflush of the energy 
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that moves transformingly in this lowly object. 
Cut a thin vertical slice from one of these littie 
round dots and place it under the microscope, 
and you will find in it a number of delicate 
flask-shaped cells containing four, eight, 
twelve, or sixteen sporidia; that is, cells of an 
oval form with spores or seeds in their in- 
terior. Few things can exceed in beauty as 
microscopic objects the sporidia of many of 
the lichens. Some are bright scarlet, others 
deep blue, and others green, olive, golden 
yellow, or brown. When ripe they are 
ejected in moist weather, through the layer 
that bears the seed-vessels becoming wetted, 
and thus bulging out and exerting a pressure 
which ultimately bursts the seed-vessels at 
the summit, and causes the expulsion of their 
contents. It is by asimilarly simple yet most 
effective process that the seeds of ferns and 
mosses are set free and sown broadcast by 
nature. Very curious is the fact that the 
number of the sporidia or seed-cases of the 
lichen is the same as that of the teeth around 
the mouth of the fruit-capsule of the moss— 


always four or a multiple of four; thus show- | 


ing that in minute microscopic parts and 
organs, where one might expect irregularity 
and chance results, there is the most rigid 
order and accuracy. Our own teeth are 
arranged according to a similar law; and He 
who numbers the very hairs of our head 
numbers the little teeth on the capsule of the 
neglected moss and the little seed-vessels 
of the obscure lichen which not one eye in a 
million ever sees. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the organs of fructification I have 
thus described are present on every lichen. 
A very large number of species and indivi- 
duals are almost uniformly barren. In such 
cases other modes of propagation are supple- 
mented; and, indeed, the green spherical 
cells which form the active vegetative part of 
the lichen are capable of developing into 
new individuals if detached from the parent 
plant, and act in the economy of lichens the 
same part which buds, bulbs, and runners 
perform in that of trees and flowering plants. 
If the one mode of propagation is absent 
owing to unfavourable circumstances, the 
other is developed more exuberantly than 
usual to supply its place; and just as the 
chances of failure are increased, so are the 
contrivances to prevent it multiplied. And 
thus the lichens are “ pilgrims bold in nature’s 
care,” and spread themselves freely every- 
where. 

Nor are lichens without direct benefit to 
man. He has made them Aumane by human 
uses and associations. Some species, like 


| : = 
| the weeds that intrude into his fields and 


the nettle and the dock that are never found 
| far from his home, grow upon his walls and 
| fruit-trees, and are peculiarly domesticated. 
| But there are many that growin the wild and 
refuse to come under the laws of the garden 
|and field, and yet yield him substantial 
| benefits. The reindeer-lichen feeds the herds 
of the Laplander ; the Iceland moss produces 
| a delicate jelly for the invalid ; arctic travel- 
|lers, in the absence of all other food, have 
| been obliged to subsist upon the black 
| shagreen-like tufts of the ¢rife de roche; and 
|a manna-like lichen has sometimes fallen in 
| showers in the Caspian deserts, and kept the 
people from starving in seasons of famine. 
| In medicine, lichens at one time were almost 
| exclusively employed, but they are now re- 
tained as cures for colds and fevers only in a 
| few out-of-the-way, old-fashioned localities. 
| As dye-stuffs, however, they are still most 
| valuable, and some of the loveliest hues are 
| yielded by the orchil and the cudbear. _ It is 
| a curious circumstance that the most brilliant 
| tints in dyeing should be produced by the 
most colourless species, while the gayest 
lichens yield no colorific results of any value. 
In the case of the yellow parmelias, that light 
up an old wall with their golden radiance, 
they show upon their surface the sunshine 
that has kindled and supported their life ; 
but in the case of the grey lichen the sun- 
| shine has been all absorbed into their secret 
| tissues, and not a trace of it is visible, and its 
rainbow hues can only be elicited by arti- 
ficial processes. But whether reflected or 
| absorbed, every lichen shows its indebtedness 
to the sunshine, and yields the colours that 
it has borrowed from the light and that have 
entered into its composition. In some part 
or organ, at some stage or other of its history 
or use, the coloured rays that seemed to be 
lost are found again, and nothing that is re- 
ceived but is faithfully accounted for. The 
dock and the sorrel by the wayside, that have 
continued green and sullen all their life, 
brighten into scarlet as they fade ; and the 
hoary lichen on the dusky rock, that has drunk 
in all the hues of the spectrum and made no 
sign, yields when artificially treated its hidden 
store of colour, and produces a violet and 
golden hue not unworthy of the fairest garden 
flower. 

Nothing is lost in nature. God’s hand- 
writing on the wayside wall and the weather- 
beaten rock writes no sentence —“ Thou 
art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting.” On the lichen that grows over the 
letters on a tombstone is written the success- 
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ful history of its own life; it represents the 
sum of all the influences to which it has been 
subjected. Would that the same could be 
truthfully said of him for whom that tomb- 
stone has been raised, whose work when he 
has done with it the lichen helps to bring 





back to the bosom of the common mother 
earth, and for whom the lichen does the last 
continuous service of watchfulness by his 
grave, when the woods and the blossoms and 
the “gift-bearing grasses” have ended their 
ministry for ever. 


HEAVEN-LIKE. 
GAritten in a Zodelp Mook. 


“ss fairy spot is surely one 

Of heaven’s most heaven-like places, 

Where waves of sound and sweetest scent 
Fill all the sunlit spaces, 


Where velvet lawns lean down to drink 
The river’s grassy coolness, 

And hedgerows on the mossy brink 
Fling out their fragrant fulness. 


All the brown earth is covered o’er 
With pale green ferny veiling, 

And ivy from the rugged boughs 
Droops arms of tender trailing. 


I know not which the fairest hour— 
The sunny noontide glowing, 

The green trees waving in the wind 
The happy waters flowing ; 


When winds their dulcet organ note 
With falling waters mingle, 

And rainbow bubbles calmly float 
On pools gem-paved with shingle ; 


Or, wrapped around in silence sweet, 
The hills in purple glooming, 
_ The wind has hushed the leaves to rest, 
The tired flowers hide their blooming ; 


When poised the heavens and earth between 
A bird has stopped its winging, 

And out into the evening air 
Is purest music flinging. 





Nor is the beauty ’minished aught, 
Although the scene is bolder— 
From the grey rock the gentle birch 
Leans.clinging to its shoulder ; 


And on her siender silvery stem, 
And through her graceful waving, 
The fairy moonlight steals, which now 
Is all the valley laving. 


It peeps among the stirring leaves, 
And wakes the slumbering shadows, 

And closes up the star-like buds 
Which fringe the dewy meadows. 


| It scatters silver dust upon 


The drips of woodland fountain, 
And pours a glory most divine— 
This moonlight of the mountain ! 


And ’mid the calm, the holy stars 
With pale serenest faces 

Gaze, while the still night’s evening psalm 
Thrills all the silent spaces ; 


A wordless anthem which the wind 
Bears upward, filled with splendour, 

Throbbing the pulses of the night 
With echoes low and tender; 


Lulling to rest the tired soul 
Who feels its touch unheeding, 
And bows before the subtle power 
Of loveliness exceeding. 
B. R. M. 
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“When poised the heavens and earth between 
A bird has stopped its winging, 
And out into the evening air 
Is purest music flinging.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when he left the sky.” T-esson: 
uke ii. 39—52. Concluding Hymn: ‘Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.” 


_o was no public worship on Sunday 
evenings when I was a child, and so 
our mother used to have us children together, 
and we sang hymns, and she read Bible 
stories to us, and talked and prayed. Some- 
times when she prayed she would weep, and 
although it is fifty years ago, I can feel the 
hot, scalding tears falling on my face as she 
bent over me. We lived in an old large 
house, and the rooms led out one from the 
other. Leading out of her bedroom there 
was a little room like a great closet, with 
casement windows, and it was there we had 
our Sunday evening meetings. It was in 
this room that our mother used to pray alone, 
and it was there that some of us first began 
really to pray. 

After our service was over I remember we 
were fond of questioning her about her child- 
hood, for it seemed strange to us to think of 
her as ever having been a littlechild. Again 
and again, in this way, we got her to speak 
about herself; and we were never tired of 
hearing her tell her tales, how it was, and 
when, and where she first did one thing and 
then another. 

We are all of us, in many ways, still chil- 
dren, and act as children, and the Bible 
stories seem to have been written to please 
us. Most of us, for instance, in reading the 
memoirs of any one, are pleased if we can 
make out what kind of a child the person 
was whose life has been written. And as we 
turn to the first pages, we are often rewarded 
by some anecdote of a child’s words, or a 
child’s actions. 

In the Gospels we find the account of the 
first words of our Lord, and of His first 
miracle ; and also what seems to have been 
His first conversation and His first parable. 
And as we seem to take a special interest in 
first things, I thought I would try and talk to 
you this month about the things which “ Jesus 
began to do and to teach.” 

Neither Joseph nor Mary seems to have 
understood what was passing in the mind of 
our Lord when he said, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” any 
more than they understood why it was that 





He stopped behind, in Jerusalem, to talk to the 
teachers in the Temple. Now our Saviour was 
a child, reallya child. When He was a child 
He spoke as a child, He understood as a child, 
He thought as a child. In reading memoirs 
we Often find that a child says something or 
does something which seems to be a kind of 
prophecy of his future, and this is the origin 
of the saying, that “ the child is the father of 
the man.” 

We know that Jesus came to show us 
the Father, and to do His Father’s will, 
that this was His life’s work, and so we 
are not surprised that when He was twelve 
years old He should have talked in this 
way of His Father and His Father’s busi- 
ness, and of His feeling that, young as He 
was, He was old enough to begin to do 
something. 

We know nothing of what God really is, 
except through Jesus Christ. We may think, 
and hope, but without Christ we can never 
know. 

Before Christ came, men had thought that 
the relation existing between God and them- 
selves was like that which they sustained 
towards their children. But no one had 
known this at any time. In olden days 
it was only a probability, now it is a matter 
of revelation—the only-begotten Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He has 
declared it. 

If God is our Father, we can tell from what 
we know of our own parents that He loves 
us, and loves us very much. And that He 
not only loves us, but His love for us will be 
ever leading Him to do us good ; that what 
He does for us is not only good, but it must 
be the best; that nething can be better for 
us than the will of God. And if we are good 
children we shall not only understand the 
will of God, but accept it, and love God, and 
obey and submit to Him as our Father in 
heaven. 

If God is the Father of any, then He is 
the Father of all; and a perfect father, a 
true father, cares for his children, however 
young they may be, or however naughty they 
may have been. We know that God is our 
Father and the Father of all, because God 
sent His Son to seek and to save the lost— 
showing His love for sinful men. And be- 
cause He sent His Son to talk about children, 
and to talk to children, and to talk as a child, 
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Jerusalem. 





| we know that “of children is the kingdom of | may be about your Father’s business although | 
| heaven.” | you are only twelve years old? Then, as_ 

Now I think that some of you understand, | you are encouraged and inspired in reading 
at any rate in a measure, what was in the | what other children said and did, let these 
mind of the child Jesus when he said, “ Wist | words of the child Jesus dwell in you richly, | 
ye not that I must be about my Father's | in all wisdom. 
business?” Those of you who are twelve} This gospel of the childhood of our 
years old are surely old enough. And old | Lord is the gospel for you children. This 
enough not only to know, but even in your | record is written for your learning, that 
way to feel something in the same way that | you through patience and comfort of this 
Jesus felt. | Scripture might have hope. It may only be 

Our Lord tells us that “of children is | like a dream, a vision, but we are told that 





the kingdom of heaven ;” and as He once | our children shall dream dreams and see 


their mothers brought them to Him, so He your Father, and of His eternal work of 
may have taken you, for you have been | doing good—this dream of helping in _the 
prayed for, and trained in the nurture and | Father’s business, may turn into a glorious 
admonition of the Lord. | reality. | 
And is it so that you are waking up to the} People may talk of you and talk to you as 
fact that God is your Father? Are you be-| if you were “only” a child. You may thus 
ginning to see that the business of God is to | be tempted to think little or nothing of your , 


do good? Have you found out that you | thoughts ; and then the dream will be for- 











took. little children and blessed them when | visions. And this heavenly vision of God as | 
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gotten, and the vision will fade away. But | 
these thoughts of God are’ good thoughts, | 
—these good thoughts of God come to 
you from God,—they are part of the por-| 
tion falling to you; take them from God; | 
keep them, for out of them are the issues | 
of life. 

You would like, as long as you live—for | 
ever—to feel that God is your Father ; you | 
would like your life’s work to be a business | 
in which you were always doing good: think | 
then how your Saviour comes as a child to | 
you children, and remember what He said | 
when He was twelve years old—“ Wist ye | 
not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘Thou guardian of our youthful days.” 
Lesson : ‘fohn ii.1—11. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night.” 


Last Sunday we spoke about the first words 
that Jesus spoke of which we know anything, 
now we will say something about the first | 
miracle that Jesus worked. 

The apostle John distinctly tells us that 
“the turning water into wine” was the be- | 
ginning of the miracles of our Lord. We. 
take, as we have said, special interest in the 
beginning of things; and it would seem, as | 
far as this miracle is “concerned, we are justi- | 
fied in doing so. There are two facts con- 
nected with it about which I want to talk to 
you ; both facts having special interest with 
children. 

The first fact is the place where the miracle 
| was wrought. The place was Cana of Galilee. 
Children ask questions, and sometimes it is 
said that their questions are foolish. It may 
seem foolish for a child to ask why the first 
miracle of our Lord was performed at Cana. 
Let us see. | 

I find that the Bible is like nature, and 
there is nothing remarkable in this likeness, | 
for nature and the Bible are both of God. 
For instance, God seems to have separated | \! 
some things which we have to put together, | 
and to have actually hidden other things, | 
leaving us to search for them and to find | 
them out. The food on our table comes | 
from many places, and some of them are at 
a great distance. The coals we burn were 
hidden away from us many hundred feet | 
below the ground. We find things after we 
have been looking for them, and the Bible 
seems to have been written in such a way 
that we do not see directly what it contains. | 





} 





|Our Lord tells us, therefore, that we must 
| search the Scriptures. 

If we have to seek, there must be some 
rules to guide us in our search. And we see 
that those who are searching after coal or 
iron are guided, as they bore the ground, by 
certain and well-known facts. Now in the 


| history of the life of Christ we perceive that 


there is a unity, a connection of events— 
one thing led to another. There is in what 
;our Lord said and did a Divine order, 
| such as we find in nature—in the works of 
God. 

Looking then at the Gospel record of the 
first miracle, we find it at the beginning of a 
chapter, and that the chapter before closes 
with the story of our Lord’s meeting with 
Nathanael, and His promise to him, that he 
should have some proof, some evidence, that 
He was the Son of God. The division of 
the Bible into chapters and verses was made 
by men, and sometimes the divisions are at 
fault. 

If we read on, not noticing the beginning 
of the second chapter, we might natur- 
ally suppose that this miracle of turning 
water into wine was a fulfilment of the Lord’s 
promise to Nathanael: “ Verily, verily, I say 
| unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, 
and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of man.’ ” And this 
opinion would be strengthened by what is 
told us at the close of the record—“ This 


| beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 


Galilee, and manifested forth His glory, and 


His disciples believed on Him.” 


But when we read in the twenty-second 
chapter of John’s Gospel that Nathanael was 
born at Cana, and that this beginning of 
miracles took place in his native town, then 


we feel we are not far off from the answer 
| to the question, “‘ Why was the first miracle 


of our Lord performed at Cana?” 

There is something more to the point. 
We are not directly told what Nathanael was 
doing under the fig-tree where he was found 
| by his friend Philip, but we feel as we read 
the account that he must have been engaged 
in meditation and prayer. And our Lord’s 
description of him shows us that he must 
have been one of those true Israelites who 
were waiting for the coming of the Christ. 
Nathanael seems also to have searched the 


| Scriptures, for when Philip spoke of Jesus as 


belonging to Nazareth, he objected to the 
possibility of His being the Christ, for accord- 
ing to the prophets, the Christ was to be born 


in Bethlehem, 


Looking then at all these things, we may 
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perhaps gather why the beginning of our | | Gospels, for the Apostle John tells us “ that 
Lord’s miracles was at Cana of Galilee. He | there were many other things which Jesus 
that asketh receiveth, he that seeketh findeth, | did, the which if they should be written every 
and to those who ‘knock the door opens. | one, I suppose the world itself could not 
The turning the water into wine would have | contain the books that should be written.” 
been to Nathanael the fulfilment of our! The conversations, then, like the miracles 
Lord’s promise to him—the open reward to} and the parables that are recorded, must 
his secret prayer. have been selected from all the others. And 
There is yet something else. Our Lord | they must have been selected for the reason 
tells He is the truth. Everything that He | given to us: “These things are written that 
said and everything He did meant some- | | ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
thing. His words and His works are, there-| Son of God, and that believing ye might 
fore, very precious. We have seen how Jesus | have life through His name.” 
evidently cared about Nathanael and his; When we think of Nicodemus, we think of 
prayer. As evidently he cared about the | him as coming to our Lord by night; and it 
people who had just married. The care is the | would seem as if we were specially to re- 
same, the manifestation of the care is dif-| member this fact, for he is always referred to 
ferent. Nathanael wanted to know if He | in the Gospels as “ Nicodemus, who at the 
was the Christ. The newly married people | first came to Jesus by night.” Why then, 
wanted wine. You know how in nature | we may fairly ask, did he go by night ? 
God does many things in doing one thing It has been said, and said by many, that 
and in this miracle Christ not only confirms | he was afraid of the Jews ; and Dr. Watts, in 
the faith of Nathanael and the other dis-| his catechism, calls Nicodemus the fearful 
ciples, but He makes the wedding feast end | disciple. Nothing, however, is said in the 
happily. | Gospel of his being afraid of ‘the Jews, and if 
Christ cares for all things, as He cares for | he was afraid of any one, he was more likely 
all people. Children are only little ones, as | to have been afraid of the Romans, We 
people say, but He cares for them. Making | often make mistakes when we think evil of 
people happy at a wedding does not seem | others, and we suffer for this, as for all wrong- 
much to some; but it was at a marriage | doing. If, for instance, we misconceive the 
feast that our Lord performed His first! motive of Nicodemus, we shall misunder- 
miracle. | stand the conversation between him and our 





There are, of course, many other points in | Lord. 
the miracle which might be noticed, besides| Reading the verses going before, at the 
the two facts to which we have turned. But | end of the second chapter of the Gospel 
these two facts are enough, in themselves, to | according to John, we find the time was the 
lead us to believe in our Lord and Saviour, | Passover. And we know that the Pass- 
Jesus Christ. We must know something | over was always held at full moon, and in 
about any one before we can trust. We/| Eastern countries the nights at such a time 
know, from this miracle, that Christ sees us| would shine as the day. Going, therefore, 
when we pray, and answers our prayers. | on such a night, we may be sure that Nico- 
We know, too, that He cares for our bodies | demus did not care about any one seeing 
as well as our souls. And knowing these | him. 
things, we may well say, “Is not this the| We may learn something else from those 
Christ ?” | verses. Strangers come and talk to us, and 
we know nothing about them, or how it is 
they come to us, or what they come for. 
Now just before we read that Nicodemus 

Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson : came to Jesus by night, we are told that our 
John iii. 1—17. Concluding Hymn: ‘Glory to Thee, my God, | | Lord “knew all men, and needed not that 
tais night.” ¢ Z 

any should testify of man, for He knew what 

The next of the first things we know about | was in men.” Our Lord, then, would know 
Jesus is His first conversation. Let us think | all about Nicodemus, and would talk to him 
of it a littie while. as if He did. 

Our Lord seems to have been in the habit It was certainly a strange thing to go by 
of talking to people, and His conversation | night. But when our hearts are full we often 
with Nicodemus is the first which is men-| do strange things. Night comes, but we 
tioned. There would have been many other | cannot sleep. If we have to go for any one, 
conversations besides those we find in the| or to any one, we do not walk, we run. 


THIRD EVENING. 
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Instead of talking in our usual tone we speak 
loudly. And in this natural way we find the 
mother who wanted Christ to heal her daugh- 
ter cried after him. The young man who 
wished Christ to tell him what he must do 
to inherit eternal life, came running. And, 
in the same way, night came to Nicodemus, 
but he could not sleep. He could not sleep 
any more than you can the night before you 
go home from school, or the night before you 
are going to the sea-side. 

There may have been some suddenness in 
the thought of going by night. But if Nico- 
demus was feeling strongly, he would not 
think of times and seasons, and the night 
being so light, he would be tempted to make 
the effort. 

There is, however, no reason in the case 
of Nicodemus (any more than there is in the 
cases of others who came to our Lord) to 
suppose that the idea of going to Christ was 
only the thought of the moment. Nico- 
demus, for instance, might have been with 
the other rulers of the Jews, whom Herod 
called together, thirty years before, when the 
Wise Men from the East came to Jerusalem. 
Or, if he had not been with them, he would 
have heard something of that wonderful fact. 
And again, he may have recognised in the 
Jesus of Nazareth, who had just been cleans- 
ing the Temple (perhaps that very day), the 
child of twelve years of age, who, eighteen 
years before, had been in the Temple, both 
hearing them and asking them questions. 
We are told that “all who heard Him were 
astonished at His understanding and His 
answers ;” and the words, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” may 
have been recalled by the words still ringing 
in his ears—‘ Take these things hence, and 
make not my Father’s house a house of mer- 
chandise.” 

We speak of sudden conversions, but con- 
versions may not be so sudden as they seem. 
The conversion of the Apostle Paul is said 
to have been sudden, but we find that he 
must have been some time struggling with 
his convictions, for our Lord said to him, “It 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
Nicodemus would have beciu feeling very 
much like the Apostle Paul. They belonged 
to the same company. And we find, from 
what our Lord said to Nicodemus, that he 
must have had the same great difficulty as 
the Apostle. 

The great difficulty with Nicodemus was 
about holiness—about being right, doing 
right. This we may gather from our Lord’s 
words, for our Lord’s words, as we have seen, 





would be words in season. So just as our 
Lord met Nathanael, who had evidently been 
engaged in earnest private prayer, with the 
promise that his prayer would be answered, 
so our Lord meets Nicodemus, and begins 
to talk to him at once of what had been 
troubling him. 

Nicodemus talked as if he were an old 
man, and talked as if he had been quite 
disheartened. And the gospel of the great 
change of heart seemed to be to him too 
good to be true. And I know, from what I 
remember, that even a child may despair 
about itself. Old and young, we are all 
alike. We would be good, we would do 
what is right, and even then evil is present 
with us. 

But Christ is able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God by Him. Through 
Him we may receive the forgiveness of sins. 
And through Him we may receive what to 
some of us, who know the plague of our 
own heart, seems even something better 
—the gift of a new heart, and of a right 
spirit ! 

Had Nicodemus thought, as we say, of 
what he was doing in going to Christ by 
night, he would never have gone. After he 
had set out, if he had thought, there would 
have been 2 thousand things to make him 
turn back. 

Most, if not all of those who have come to 
Christ, have come by night. They have made 
haste and delayed not. They have been 
pressed above measure by the fulness of their 
hearts, and they have taken advantage of 
some passing opportunity. Nicodemus would 
have had to ask where Jesus was lodging,.to 
seek out the place, and to knock at the door. 
And we have to ask, and to seek, and to 
knock. But every one that asketh receiveth, 
and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knocketh the door is opened. 

God would have every one of us come to 
Christ, and to come at once; let us make 
haste and keep His commandments. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ When mothers of Salem.” Lesson: 
Luke viii. 1—15. Concluding Hymn: “Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.” 


We have talked a little about the first 
words of Jesus, His first, miracle, and His 
first conversation as told us in the Gospel, 
now let us talk a little about the first parable 
of Jesus. 

There are boys and girls who go to school, 
but they do not learn. Money is paid, books 
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are bought, and they stand up with ‘ue | 
children in classes, but it is all in vain. The | 
money is spent, the books are bought, and | 
the teacher talks, in vain; for the boys and | 


47 4 
ably well—to be thinking of something elKe. 
And if you opened his desk you would finds 
that he has just slipped“into-it the hul-efa 
little ship, which he has~btought ‘to finjsh’ 


girls are not learning anything, or are not | when the eye of the master fs*not 6if him. 


learning as they ought. The fault may be in 
the teacher, or the books, or the school. 
But these boys and girls are to be found 
in good schools, the books in their hands 
are the best they could have, and their 
teachers may have the gift of teaching, and 
yet these boys and girls are learning little 
or nothing. 

Now, there must be a reason for this. If 
children do:not get on, as we say, at good 
schools, with.good books and good.teachers, 
the fault, or faults, must be in the children 
themselves. 

The fault, or faults, I say, because while 
all these ¢hildren may be alike: in. being at 
fault, they :differ from each ‘other,.and so 
theigfaults will bé different. Just as in the 
same\schgols, with the same books, and the 
samésteachers, there.are.boys and girls who, 
are learaing-something—and while they may» 
all rank As.ge@ed childrejy*ome would ‘be 
better tham others, and some thesbest of all. 

There would be no difficulty after watching 
children in a school,-in giving the reason 
why some were good learners and others bad. 
Let us go into your school, and begin to 
look about us. Well, there is a child who 
evidently does not care about school. He 
has his book before him, but he is not learn- 
ing. He is not playing, he is quite still, he 
seems to be doing nothing at all. He is 
called up with his class, and he goes up with 
the rest ; he stands still, but he is evidently 
not listening, and I think he does not even 
hear what the teacher is saying. 
surprised that this boy learns nothing. 

Come to your sister's school. 
that girl laughing and talking. Go and listen 
to her; and you find from her talk that she 
is rather a clever girl. But she ought not to | 
be talking and laughing now, she ought to 
be learning; and if these are her habits, we | 
cannot expect she will learn much, however | 
clever she may be. 

Come back again to your own school. 


There is that boy with the big head and the | 
large eyes, who has just slipped something | 


or other into his desk. He ought to be at 
the top of his class, and you would say before | 
you knew him, that he was certain to get any | 
prizes he chose to work for. You ask about | 
him, and his teacher will tell you that he | 
might do well, but he seems, even while he 
is saying his lessons—and saying them toler- | 


We are not | 


Look at | 


There is, of course, nothing wrong in cutting 
out a boat. It is, however, not only wrong, 
but also foolish, to be cutting out boats in 
school. We can only do one thing at a time. 
The place for the boat at school-time is in 
the play-box at home. “ Out of sight, out of 
mind.” And if the boy will not forget for a 
while his boat, and anything and everything 
else that amuses him, he is sure to fail in his 
learning. 

There are other boys and girls who are 
good scholars: yet even these differ—they 
differ in excellence. We had, at that school 
I went to, three marks for the different de- 
grees of failure, and three marks for the 
different degrees of success. Some came to 
school with few previous advantages, and 
some. were taken ill, and we ‘could not expect 
these, however hard they might work, or how- 
eversinterested and clever they might be, to 
win the first prizes: But there were*Others 
whovhad.-been, well-trained, and :were’ strong 
and in good health, and:they were tlie best 
of all, 

Ihave talked to you about your school- 
life because you are at school, and are 
familiar with the common facts of school-life. 
That is like talking in parables. It is teach- 
ing you.something you don’t know, by the 
aid of something that you do know. And 
after talking to you about these things in 
this way, you can easily understand the first 
parable of our Lord, and why He taught in 
| parables. 

In the Parable of the Sower, and in other 
| parables, there is a reference to some one 
fact, and this fact is common and familiar ; 
and this one fact is to be kept in mind as we 
| ponder over the parables, for by it our Lord 
illustrates what He means. This one fact is 
called the principle. The principle of the 
Parable of the Sower is that the condition 
| and character of ¢he ground in which seed is 
| sown determines the character of the crop ; 
| just as, in the same way, the conduct and 
character of children in a school determines 
the good they receive from teaching. 

The principle of a parable will be always 
found to be a genera/ principle. For instance, 
you might apply the principle we have been 
| illustrating as it touches Children at school, 
to children at home, lads in business, or 
| hearers at a place of worship. Every oppor- 
| tunity we have to learn is a seed-time. If 
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“ Seed-sowing at home.” 


we do our best to learn, we are good ground. 
If we do pretty well, but not our best, we 
are not good ground ; and if we take no no- 
tice whatever, we are very bad ground. It 
is so whether it is a teacher, or a parent, or 
Jesus Christ who is speaking to us. 

_The Parable of the Sower was told pub- 
licly by our Lord to the multitudes, and the 
disciples appear to have been surprised at 
this method of public teaching, for we find 
them asking, “Why speakest Thou unto 
them in parables?” It would seem, there- 
fore, that this was the first time that He had 
done this. 

Our Lord’s answer will help us to under- 
stand not only why He spoke in parables, 
but why He worked miracles, and why He 
did and said what we find recorded in the 
Gospels. 

And not only so, but as Jesus came to 
show us the Father, we may learn the mean- 
ing and purpose of the words and works 
of God—what He means by giving us life 





and all things—for what purpose we were 
born, and for what end we came into the 
world. 

And that purpose is our education, our 
training. We are sent in this world to school, 
and Christ is our teacher. We have to learn’ 
lessons, as we see from the Parable of the 
Sower. We have to be about our Father’s 
business, that is, to do good, as we find from 
His first words. But we are full of faults 
and do not learn, and even when we would 
do good, evil is present with us; and we 
are comforted with the conversation of our 
Lord with Nicodemus, for it is plain by 
that that we are not left to ourselves, for 
God is waiting to work in us to will and 
to do His good pleasure. And if we pray 
like Nathanael, and pray alone and pray 
earnestly, the heavens will open to us, 
and we shall see that God has sent His son 
Jesus Christ to be our Saviour, and not our 
Saviour only, but the Saviour of the whole 
world. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE PERILS OF OUR DAILY LIFE. 


|| HE past month has been marked, both at home 
and in several parts of the world, by an unusual 
number of melancholy catastrophes and calamities, 
involving a vast amount of sorrow, suffering, and 
death. One disaster has followed another with 
startling rapidity, and the messengers of evil tidings, 
as in the days of Job, have kept up a long, continuous 
tale of’ woe. Even as we write, tidings come of the 
fearful colliery explosion in Monmouthshire, by which 
two hundred and fifty-nine lives—the lives in the 
majority of instances of heads of families and bread- 
winners for households—have been in a moment sacri- 
ficed. Two events, occurring, as it were, in our very 
midst, and under circumstances of every-day expe- 
rience, have especially and profoundly affected public 
feeling—the railway disaster near Sittingbourne, in 
Kent, which happened on Saturday, August 31st, 
and the steamboat collision on the Thames, off 
Woolwich, on Tuesday, September 3rd. In extent 
the last mentioned of these terrible events far 
exceeds the first, and has in some measure over- 
shadowed it. Upon the railway five persons were 
killed and about forty were more or less severely in- 
jured, one of whom has since died; the rest of the 
three hundred passengers escaped with nothing more 
than the shock which such an occurrence necessarily 
produced in the case of all the passengers. On the 
river, in the pleasure steamer Princess Alice, at the 
time of the collision, there were at the very least 
seven hundred and fifty persons, the majority of whom 
lost their lives. As we write, we hear that the num- 
ber of dead bodies which have been found is close 
upon six hundred, and only one hundred and fifty-two 
have been saved, so far as is yet known. The steamer 
and the train were both crowded, chiefly by summer 
excursionists, the majority of whom were returning to 
London after a brief holiday on the Kentish coast. 
In both instances a swift and sudden shock brought 
destruction and dismay upon a multitude, who were 
thinking at the moment, for the most part, of anything 
but death, the majority of whom were indeed eager 
with life and hope. The imagination shrinks from the 
thought of the agonizing experiences of the victims of 
these direful occurrences. The pang of the poor 
sufferers was in most cases probably brief, but it must 
have been terrible. To live in a state of preparation 
for death is doubtless a Christian duty, but there are 
few indeed, whose testimony is worthy of attention, 
who would not shrink from thus being taken by sur- 
prise, and dying amid circumstances of so much con- 
fusion and terror. Our pity for the dead, however, is 
merged in our sympathy with the bereaved, when we 
hear of the widespread distress and anxiety which 
these calamities, especially that upon the river, have 
produced. Besides the first fearful shock which sur- 
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vivors have in so many cases experienced on learning 
by rumour or by telegraphic message that friends 
whom they were expecting shortly to greet had been 
arrested in their journey and would never be seen 


again on earth, there have been in a large number of 


instances the distress and misery of long suspense as 
to the fate of missing dear ones. Probably, indeed, 
for months or even years to come there will be some 
who will cling to the hope, or at least to the bare 
possibility, that a missing member of the household 
will, after all, be restored. The pathetic interest of 
the list of the ‘‘ missing” is only equalled by that of 
the list of the ‘‘ unidentified.” 


It is a startling fact | 


that of the six hundred recovered bodies from the | 


wreck of the Princess Alice, more than a hundred 


were unclaimed and had to be buried in “ the graves | 


of the unknown.” Of these upwards of sixty were 


women; twenty-six were men; and twenty-six were | 
children, six of the last mentioned being infants. | 


Of these about seventy have been identified since 


their burial by means of their clothing, which was of , 


course preserved. 


But even then, there remains | 


a long, strangely sad list—for the most part, | 


perhaps, consisting of the names of men and 


women wifo lived in London a comparatively | 


solitary life, and who have just dropped out of 
their daily haunts and usual place, but concerning 
whom no one thinks or cares to make very earnest 
inquiry. 
cottage the names of some of these will be mentioned 
for years to come as those of sons or daughters who 
have left the old hearth to win their bread in the 
great metropolis, but who have ceased to write letters 
home, and whose fate is unknown. These disasters 
have called forth, as such events always do, much 
true brotherly pity and practical kindness; although, 
unhappily, we have to set over against this the exhi- 


It may be, however, that in many a country | 


bition of not a little morbid and vulgar curiosity and | 


criminal selfishness on the part of some ‘‘ of the baser 
sort.” Foolish, gaping sightseers have crowded down 
to Woolwich, and have struggled for fragments of the 
wreck as mementoes of the tragedy, and wicked 
‘“‘river-thieves’’ have despoiled some of the dead 
bodies of purses and ornaments. Such dread events 
always act in this twofold way, bringing out the best 
and the worst that is in men, revealing tendencies 
which make us ashamed of humanity, and also noble 
traits proving that, after all, men are capable of that 
which proves that they are akin to God. The prac- 
tical and self-denying kindness which was shown 
towards many of the poor sufferers by good people at 
Sittingbourne and Woolwich, was a true manifesta- 
tion of the Christian spirit; and the generous readi- 





ness with which the public subscribed in a few days | 
£20,000 for the relief of those who have been im- | 
poverished by the disaster on the Thames is credit- | 
able to the prevailing feeling. We trust that these | 


overwhelming events will rouse those who are re- 


sponsible for our public traffic to greater watchfulness | 
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against the carelessness, blundering, and human in- 
firmity of various kinds, to which these dread conse- 
quetices may so often be attributed ; and we will also 
add the hope that we may all be led to lay to heart 
more truly the great fact that we “know not what a 
day may bring forth,” and in view of these uncer- 
| tainties and of our deep necessities, may seek for 
refuge in Him who is “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 





ELECTION TO THE IRISH EPISCOPACY. 


Friends of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, and 
| indeed all who are interested in the ecclesiastical 
problems of our time, cannot fail to watch with 
| interest the progress of events in that communion. 
Between seven and eight years have now elapsed 
| since ‘the Irish Church” was subjected to an ex- 
| periment which receives additional significance from 
the evident tendency of certain ecclesiastical move- 
ments in England and Scotland. The Church was 
** disestablished and disendowed,” and thus important 
relations between it and the State were severed by 
| one blow, and the Church was thrown upon its own 
| resources for the appointment of its ministers and the 
general administration of its affairs. We do not 
wonder that many shrank from such a trial of untried 
powers ; nor are we unaware that many, especially of 
the clergy, in England and Ireland, still look back 
upon that act of separation as a disastrous error. We 
| think, however, that from time to time we perceive 
signs which may well reassure doubting and distrust- 
ful hearts. As the years go on and the various 
changes and exigencies of ecclesiastical life arise, the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland manifests a power of 
dignified self-government and of genuine Protestant 
| work, which show that there is no need for despair 
as to its future existence and work. In an Episcopal 
Church the appointment of bishops may be regarded 
as in many respects a crucial test of the successful 
working, or otherwise, of an administrative system ; 
and so far as this is the case the system now in opera- 
tion in the Disestablished Church of Ireland may be 
regarded with increasing satisfaction. Since the Act 
| of Disestablishment was passed, no less than seven 
vacancies have occurred in Irish episcopal sees ; and 
the appointments which have been made have, we 
believe, in each case been eminently worthy of a 
communion which understands the sacred responsi- 
bilities of its position and calling. The latest of 
these appointments took place on the 30th of August, 
when Dr. Walsh, Dean of Cashel, was elected to the 
| bishopric of Ossory, vacant by the removal of Dr. 
| Gregg to the see of Cork. The assembly by whom 
| the election was made consisted of one hundred and 
thirty-four clergymen and two hundred and fifteen 
laymen, who met in the cathedral at Kilkenny, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Trench. The proceedings were characterized by the 
greatest solemnity and propriety, and although of 
| course differences of opinion and of feeling existed— 
four clergymen being nominated for the vacant 
| bishopric—the decision was arrived at, as Dr. Trench 
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said, ‘‘ without the slightest tinge of passion or heat”’ 
in the process. Dr. Walsh, upon whom the choice 
ultimately fell, is known and esteemed as an accom- 
plished scholar, a thoughtful and moderate ecclesi- 
astic and theologian, and a hard-working and true- 
hearted clergyman. The Archbishop, in expressing 
his thankfulness for the spirit which had animated 
the proceedings of the day of election, and for the 
result which had been arrived at, remarked: ‘These 
elections, I believe, are capable of working most 
healthily and usefully; but they might work very 
injuriously indeed if they left any unpleasantness | 
behind, and if we were not all prepared to accept 
cheerfully the results which have been faithfully and 
honourably brought about.” This is an observation | 
which deserves to be noted by those who have to do | 
with other free church decisions, as well as by those | 
who are called to elect Irish Church bishops. 





THE CARE AND TRAINING OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Two gentlemen—Dr, F. J. Mouat, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, and Captain J. D. Bowly, 
R.E.—were appointed some time since, by an order 
of the House of Commons, to inquire into the home 
and cottage system of training and educating the 
children of the poor, that is to say, of the pauper 
population. The commissioners to whom this task 
was assigned have lately issued their report. They 
have visited several of the principal homes for children, 
which are conducted on ‘‘ the family system,” as dis- 
tinguished from whatis known as ‘the barrack system.” 
We do not wonder that their judgment in favour of 
the former of these plans is emphatic and decided, and 
that they recommend that if possible it should be | 
adopted under the auspices of the Local Government | 
Board. The old system, which, however, succeeded | 
a system worse than itself, of District Schools, has 
long been objected to as in many ways mischievous. 
The massing together of several hundred children, | 
who, in most cases, knew nothing whatever of home- 
life, in one vast institution, where everything was 
conducted on a great scale and with a necessary 
disregard, to a considerable degree, of individual 
peculiarities and requirements, has been felt to be in 
many ways injurious. The boarding-out system, by 
which pauper children have been placed with families 
who were willing to receive them and to treat them 
as their own, was supposed to afford a better chance 
of enabling these poor little ones, who commence 
life with a brand upon them, to shake off the crip- 
pling influences and associations of a pauper origin, 
and to fit them for at least fairly respectable positions 
among the working population. But the boarding- 
out system does not appear to have supplied a com- 
plete or satisfactory solution of the problem ; and, 
indeed, a host of practical difficulties present them- 
selves in the face of a proposal of thiskind. The most 
obvious and formidable of these difficulties probably 
is that of finding a sufficient number of people with 
homes of their own who would be not only willing to 
receive pauper children, but who could be considered 
fairly fitted by circumstances and by character to 
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undertake such a responsibility. The scheme now 
recommended to the Local Government Board by 
the commission referred to, is an adaptation of the 
‘*family idea” to the necessities and requirements of 
a large section of the population who naturally live 
outside the range of ordinary family life, an adapta- 
tion which, as our readers are well aware, has for 
some years been actively tried in the case of various 
institutions of a voluntary kind. The idea is to 
form the children into “ families,” of from twelve to 
twenty or thirty in number, according to circum- 
stances, under the care of “housefathers’” and 
‘‘housemothers.” In groups thus limited, it is 
believed that many of the advantages of ordinary 
home life can be secured, and the training, especially 
of the girls, can be so conducted as to prepare them 
with some degree of efficiency for the duties of their 
after-life—for the most part, probably, as servants 
and wives of working men. The general education, 
it is suggested, might be conducted in a larger central 
school in connection with each group of such homes. 
The Commissioners reply by anticipation to the ob- 
jection that the proposed method would greatly add 
to the already heavy expense of training pauper 
children. They think that if certain judicious limits 
were observed, the expense would not be very much 
greater than that of the present system, and are of 
opinion that, so far as it was in excess of this, it 
would be ‘wisely and profitably incurred.” Cer- 
tainly a scheme which might be expected to lift chil- 
dren more completely and successfully than at present 
out of the ranks of pauperism deserves the considera- 
tion of the community, and might turn out to be 
| really cheaper than one which in the first instance 
| cost Somewhat less. That such a scheme should thus 
| be officially placed before administrative authorities 
is a significant note of the times in which we live. 





PROPOSED GENERAL CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS, 


Among the many announcements of congresses 
and conferences for the present season of the year, 
we note with interest and pleasure that of the 
*¢General Conference on Foreign Missions,” to be 
held in London in October. The date fixed for the 
commencement of the proceedings is Monday, the 
21st, and the proposed place of meeting is the well- 
known Mildmay Park Conference Hall, a building 
extremely well adapted for such a purpose. It is 
announced that ‘‘ the Conference is intended to be a 
gathering specially of those concerned in the direct 
conduct of missions. These will consist of—(1) The 
Members of the Executive and General Committees 
of this Conference, and its officers ; (2) The Members 
and Directors of the Committees of all Protestant 
Evangelical Missionary Societies ; (3) Of the Trea- 
surers, Secretaries, and officers of the same; (4) Of 
Delegates from Foreign Missionary Bodies and 
Christian Churches ; (5) The Missionaries of all such 
societies.” Persons not included under any of these 
heads, desiring to be present, will also be admitted 
to certain portions of the hall, The proceedings will 








be opened on Monday evening, at half-past six 
o’clock, with a devotional service. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, there will be two meet- 
ings each day for papers, discussion, and conference; 
and on Friday, one such meeting. In the course of 
these engagements a large part of the great mis- 
sionary field—the whole world—will be brought 
under consideration, and a great many points of deep 
interest in relation to missionary effort and success 
will be reviewed. "We may quote, for example, part 
of the programme for one day, which is as follows: 
‘*(1) Growth and position of Christianity in India, 
both with regard to the increase of Christian Churches 
and its influence on the general population. By the 
Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Benares, the 
writer of the paper on‘ Missions in Benares,’ in 
the Sunday Magazine of November last. (2) How 
far the various systems of education pursued in 
India promote the spread of true Christianity. By 
the Rev. J. Barton, Cambridge. (3) To what extent 
is the spread of Christianity assisted, or otherwise, by 
the truths or principles which underlie the systems of 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism, and which are pre- 
sumed to correspond with the truths and principles 
of the gospel? By the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, Secre- 
tary, Wesleyan Missionary Society. (4) What im- 
pression has the gospel made on the people ot China, 
and what are the prospects of its success in relation 
to the opposing forms of unbelief existing there? By 
the Rev. Dr. Legge, Oxford University. (5) Mis- 
sions in Japan. By the Rev. Dr. Hepburn, Japan.” 
We have made this quotation from the circular, not 
because it is the most interesting part of the pro- 
gramme, but because it gives a fair idea of the scope 
and character of the proposed conference. One only 
fears that time will fail in which to do justice to such 
a wealth of profoundly interesting themes. Several 
public meetings of a more general and popular 
character, including one at Exeter Hall on Friday 
evening, are also arranged. We understand that the 
secretary to the conference is the Rev. E. Storrow, of 
Brighton. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


At Geneva the Triennial Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations has been held, during a 
week in the month of August, and the occasion 
seems to have afforded great satisfaction to those who 
had the opportunity of being present. Thirty dele- 
gates came over from the United States to take part 
in the proceedings, and the same number, or rather 
more, attended from Great Britain and Ireland. 
There were also representatives from Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, Denmark, 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain, and Sweden. The 
reading of the Scriptures and devotional exercises 
were conducted each day in the English, French, and 
German languages; and the polyglot constitution of 
the assemblage does not seem to have interfered with 
the harmony and enthusiasm of the proceedings. 
Although one would suppose that most of those pre- 
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sent would find themselves now and then somewhat 
at a loss to understand what was being said, the 
meetings as a whole no doubt illustrated the fact 
that there is a language of the heart—a sympathy 
arising out of common devotion to the one Lord and 
the one faith of the gospel, which has a wonderful 
power to remove the barriers created between men 
by diversity of tongues. The Swiss hosts of the as- 
sembled delegates seem to have been overflowing with 
kindness and thoughtful hospitality. The subjects 
dealt with by the conference related chiefly to the 
personal religious life and to practical methods of 
increasing the efficiency of the work of the associa- 
tions. One subject was “‘ The Creation of Effective 
international Ties,’ and the discussion of this was 
followed by the appointment, amid great enthusiasm, 
of an “International Central Executive Committee.” 
At a time when we have so many international asso- 
ciations on a political, social, commercial, or philan- 
thropic basis, there is a propriety in the establishment 
of such an association between young men of various 
countries on a distinctively Christian basis, and we 
wish this ‘International Central Committee’’ a suc- 
cessful and useful career. 

It has often struck us as needing a fuller explana- 
tion than we have yet heard, to show how it is that 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in England 
seem to have found a less congenial soil than kin- 
dred institutions in America. Is it from difference in 
social conditions, or in national temperament ? Is it 
the fact that upon the whole the Christian young men 
of this country are really doing the same work which 
is being done in the associations of the United States, 
but are doing it in connection with more general 
organizations, such as are supplied by the churches ? 
From all that we read and hear, we conclude that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of America may 
be regarded as a distinct and special form of Church 
life, and if so, one would infer that they must with- 
draw a most considerable and valuable element from 
that ordinary Church activity, one glory of which is 
that it represents, upon a larger scale, the family life, 
in which ‘old men and children, young men and 
maidens,” mothers in Israel, and every type as well as 
every age, have their appropriate place. Whatever 
the cause may be, and whether it is desirable or other- 
wise, it is the fact that the position of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations is in this country comparatively 
obscure, although to our knowledge a good deal of 
good, useful work is being done in connection with 
them, In London, however, notwithstanding the 
popularity of the Secretary, and the wealth and influ- 
ence of some well-known officers and supporters, the 
Association seems to be unable to get out of its some- 
what dingy and narrow quarters in Aldersgate Street, 
although for many years the importance of obtaining 
more commanding and convenient premises has been 
felt and discussed. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SUNDAYS. 


Some observations by a writer in the Zimes upon 
the appearance of the English department of the 








Paris Exhibition on Sunday, when it is closed, or | 


at least not exhibited, as contrasted with that of most 
other departments, which on what we call the Day of 
Rest are generally even more animated than on other 
days, has led to a considerable correspondence in the 


leading journal. On the one hand, there has been a || 


chorus of contemptuous reflections upon our English 


hypocrisy and folly in pretending to be so much better || 


than our neighbours, and most unflattering pictures 


have been painted of the way in which the British | 


workman spends his Sundays—drinking and loung- 


ing, with nothing to do and nowhere to go—as con- || 


trasted with his Parisian brother, with his abstemious, 
frugal habits, and all the galleries, museums, and 
other places of amusement open to him. On the 
other hand, there have been the advocates of Sunday 
observance, who have pointed out how “one thing 
leads to another,” and how desirable it is on every 
ground that Englishmen should maintain, as far as it 


lies in their power, the privileges of the Day of Rest ! 


intact. To us it is clear as noonday that the opening 
of “‘museums and galleries” on the Sunday, so far 
as it attracted visitors at all, would lead to an im- 
mense increase of business, both in the way of travel- 
ling and of procuring refreshment. To speak plainly, 
the ** working man”’ does not care for museums and 
galleries. It may be an anomaly that beer-shops and 
gin-shops are open on Sundays whilst museums and 


galleries are closed, and doubtless the anomaly is a || 


great evil. Some well-meaning people fancy the 
museum would be a counter-attraction, and so far 
diminish this evil. For our part we think it would 
greatly increase it. It would lead to an immense in- 
crease of drinking at the bars of taverns and gin-shops. 
How any one familiar with London and our large 
cities and towns can doubt this we cannot imagine, 
and how men who know what a curse this would be 
can be willing to run this risk, or to face this certainty, 
for the sake of such an advantage as the opening of 
museums and galleries would confer, passes our com- 
prehension. However, the argument on both sides 
seems to be threshed out. Both sides will continue to 
hold opposite opinions, each unconvinced by the argu- 
ments of the other. It must, however, be the care 
of those who love to “ keep holy ” this day, to adopt 


a mode of advocacy and a plan of life which at least || 


will show that it is not with a view to conform men 
to an outward deference to Christianity that English 
Sundays are by law made days of rest ; but solely in 
the interests of the physical and moral life of the 
community at large. 


READING FOR SAILORS AT SEA. 


Commander Dawson, whose regard for all things 
affecting the welfare of the British sailor is well 
known to those who have had to do with efforts in 
that direction, has lately appealed to the public to 
render a service to the men employed in the mercan- 
tile marine of this country, which involves no outlay 
and very little trouble. He asks that people of all 
classes should gather together their old books, maga- 
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| zines, and illustrated newspapers, and send them to 
| him, in order that they may be distributed among 
| the merchant vessels which are continually coming 
and going between these shores and all parts of the 
world. In the hard life of the sailor there are many 
hours when he is at sea which hang heavily on his 
hands, and a suitable supply of literature serves very 
happily to relieve their tedium. We have no doubt 
that Captain Dawson’s appeal has already brought 
him considerable supplies; but there is not a single 
society for the benefit of sailors which would not at 
any time welcome assistance ofthis kind. Of course 
friends who come forward with their help should use 
discretion. They will not think that ‘‘any rubbish ”’ 
is good enough for the purpose; nor will they make 
the mistake of forwarding abstruse treatises on philo- 
sophy and science, or other “dry” subjects. There 
are, however, plenty of capital story-books, histories, 
biographies, travels, and hundreds of bright, pleasant 
old magazines, which would be a mine of wealth to 
the poor sailor when he has nothing to do but to 
sit and think of home and far-distant friends, or 
when, in the absence of something to read, or some- 
thing which one of his mates could read to him, he 
would be likely to spend his time very miserably or 
very unprofitably. Any one who wishes to act upon 
this hint need only put himself or herself into com- 
munication with the nearest secretary or agent of any 
society—and happily there are several of them—for 
the benefit of sailors. 


II1.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE YELLOW FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A deep gloom has been thrown over the United 
States by the outbreak and prevalence of yellow fever 
in the Valley of the Lower Mississippi. Thousands 
of persons have fallen victims to this mysterious and 
terrible scourge, and we fear that the number will 
yet be largely increased. Several towns have been 
all but depopulated by the flight of their inhabitants. 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Grenada, Memphis, and 
many other places are mentioned as having been 
severely stricken by the disease, and indeed the 
accounts we receive of dead bodies left unburied, and 
of the general dismay and alarm manifested in many 
districts, recall the dreadful stories of ‘the plague ” 
which in former days has so many times ravaged 
Europe. All ordinary business is of course brought 
to a standstill in the infected districts, and the mass 
of the population is reduced to terrible extremities. 
A noble band ‘of doctors, nurses, clergymen, and 
other volunteers have come from different parts of 
the States in order to render such help as is possible, 
and contributions have been poured most liberally 
into the fund for providing for the impoverished and 
afflicted people. England too, in the midst of many 
claims from calamities and sorrows nearer home, has 
shown readiness to stretch forth a sympathetic and 
helping hand in this case also. Medical skill seems 
to avail little against yellow fever, and it seems all 
but impossible to prevent its being spread over a 











wide area. The malady is extremely contagious, and 
the absolute isolation of the sufferers is essential to 
general security. The check upon which chief re- 
liance seems to be placed for arresting the disease is 
that afforded by colder weather, and it is expected 
that the outbreak will subside as the autumn advances. 
Meantime, it is feared that large numbers must perish, 
and that the disorganization of trade and consequent 
lack of the necessaries of life from ordinary sources 
will continue. Our prayerful sympathy is strongly 
claimed by those upon whom this sad visitation has 
fallen. But it is also well for us to remember that it 
is only by increased and increasing cleanliness that 
our own country is freer, and will soon become more 
free, from similarly frightful scourges. The spirit of 
our Christianity is against all degrees and all manner 
of uncleanliness. 


THE DECAY OF ABORIGINAL RACES. 


The decay and disappearance of aboriginal races 
before the advance of civilised nations is a subject 
which has often occupied the attention of Christian 
philanthropists. It is beyond contradiction that 
many tribes who have been found by the white man 
in what is called ‘‘a savage state,’ have received 
greater harm than benefit from their contact with 
‘‘ civilisation.” Vices and diseases have been intro- 
duced among them by those who ought to have 
brought elevating teaching and example, and disas- 
trous results, both physical and moral, have ensued. 
The Tasmanians have altogether become extinct, the 
Sandwich Islanders are dwindling away, and many 
other islands of the Pacific are almost depopulated. 
In Australia the natives seem to be rapidly diminish- 
ing in number, although, so far as we are aware, 
there is a lack of exact information upon the subject. 
In New Zealand there is reason to believe that the 
Maori tribes are also becoming thinner from year to 
year. It has generally been accepted as a matter of 
certainty that a similar process was going on with 
regard to the North American Indians. There ap- | 
pears, however, to be good ground for at any rate 
modifying this view. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the subject by well-qualified inquirers in | 
the United States and Canada, and great care has 
been taken in collecting trustworthy statistics, and in 
tracing various lines of evidence and inference. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, of Toronto, read a paper at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, in which he main- 
tained that the Canadian Indians were being to a 
large extent absorbed by friendly amalgamation with 
the white population, and that it was probable that 
this absorption would at length become complete. 
With regard to the Indians of the United States, 
there is evidence to show that the process of extinc- 
tion is by no means going on at the rate which has 
been often assumed, if, indeed, it can be said pro- 
perly to be going on at all. It is all but certain on 
many grounds that the numbers of the Indian tribes 
were formerly greatly exaggerated. Colonel Mallery, 
a United States official, who speaks with authority 
upon the question, expresses the opinion that when 
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Columbus discovered America there were not more 
than 500,000 Indians to the north of Mexico, and 
that now, in the United States and Alaska alone, 
excluding Canada, there are something like 300,000. 
A considerable intermingling of the white and 
coloured populations has taken place since the time 
referred to; and when this is allowed for and the 
Canadian Indians are added, it is probable that the 
entire number of the North American Indians has 
not decreased at all. Colonel Mallery and Professor 
Wilson both look hopefully upon the future of these 
interesting people, who, after all, whatever allow- 
ances and deductions be made, have suffered at dif- 
ferent times and places fearfully at the hands of the 
white men. The course of progress from a savage to 
a civilised condition is always slow, and it is stated 
that ‘‘ in Canada many so-called Indians are really as 
settled and civilised as the English peasant—perhaps, 
on the whole, more so; and if the Indians in the 
States had as fair play as their Canadian brethren, the 
process (of civilisation) would be much more rapid 
than it is.” The story of the contact of the races of 
Europe with the ‘red men” of America has so much 
that is tragic and mournful in it, so much that is a 
reproach and a shame to the superiors in the struggle, 
that we are glad to get such gleams of light upon 
dark pages as these facts afford, and we trust that the 
wiser and more Christian policy of the white govern- 
ments which has been pursued, especially in Canada 
by our own authorities, during recent years, will be 
persevered in with happy results. 


THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

Some statements which have lately been made on 
the subject of the slave trade of the East African 
coast are worthy of attention. First, there is a 
report of the Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies 
for the twelve months ending May 28th, 1878. Dur- 
ing that period 1§ vessels had been condemned 


| on the East Coast of Africa for slave trading, as 


‘Se * 
against 27 condemned during the year preceding. 
Sixty slaves were liberated, as against 438 in the 
previous year. Protection was afforded to six fugi- 
tive slaves, as against nine in the previous year. 
Eight ships have been employed on the East Coast, 
and have been constantly on the watch for suspicious 
dhows cruising up and down the coast line and 
between the mainland of Africa and the island of 
Madagascar. Their efforts have been so successful 
in paralyzing the sea traffic in slaves that the 
number of vessels employed on that coast has been 
reduced to two, besides the Zondon and her boats. 

To these cheering statements, we regret to have to 
add a few sentences from a published letter of the 
Rev. Horace Waller, supplying some items of in- 
telligence of a less gratifying kind from letters bear- 


| ing so recent a date as July 25th. Mr. Waller states 


that these letters show that ‘a sudden revival has 
taken place in the exportation of slaves from the 
vicinity of the Portuguese port of Mozambique,” and 
* the traffic is at present actively carried on between 
that neighbourhood and the Madagascar coast. One 





dhow was recently wrecked on the passage, and of 
her cargo of one hundred slaves but a few were 
picked up alive ; three other dhows, it is said, sailed 
at the same time.” Mr. Waller gives a few more 
particulars illustrating the discreditable part which 
the Portuguese of that coast, in accordance unhappily 
with the character which they have long borne, take 
in upholding this dreadful trade, and then observes : 


“In one form or another such reports as those 
which relate to the Portuguese have not ceased to 
find their way into the Zimes at intervals during 
twenty years. It seems as if the Portuguese are case- 
hardened against the remonstrances which they have 
called forth diplomatically and otherwise. Few have 
any conception of the distressing nature of the naval 
service which is necessitated in keeping up a vigilant 
watch, at very great cost indeed, to neutralise the 
effects of the corruption of the Portuguese officials 
and the ever-ready villainies of the convicts trans- 
ported to the east coast and there allowed to prey 
upon the unfortunate Africans. There are English 
naval officers who have recently passed over a year 
cruising in open boats and subjected to all the hard- 
ships and extreme peril to heal’: and life which such 
work, under a burning sun, entails. It is in this 


tremendous training that our sailors get the keen edge |: 


of self-denial and endurance put upon them, and it is 
child’s play for them to ‘‘ go anywhere and do any- 
thing ”’ else after a commission in these waters, where 
honours do not count, and promotions are as hard to 
find as icebergs. But surely at this late hour it is not 
too much to ask that the Lisbon Government should 
search and see if there be not among its own fine 
sailors some one capable of going to the East African 
coast determined to tear out this ever-deepening stain 
upon its flag, and, when there, enduring enough to 
carry out his good intentions. If the disgust and 
never-ceasing irritation felt by both English and 
French at Portugal’s thwarting lukewarmness pro- 
duce no result, will not self-respect arouse her when 
it is shown that the Mohammedan Sultan of Zanzibar 
on the one side, and the Queen of Madagascar on the 
other, are frustrated in their Christian-like efforts by 
the vé/e which a Christian Power will hardly raise a 
finger to touch or alter, however prodigal she may be 
of fair words to diplomatists and indignation against 
those who expose these deeds ?” 

_Our readers wiil fully sympathize with the generous 
indignation of these words, and we trust that measures 
may be taken by the English Foreign Office once 
more to bring these facts under the notice of the 
authorities at Lisbon. 


IiI—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A NATIVE TESTIMONY FROM ABEOKUTA. 


A negro missionary, the Rev. James Johnson, now 
superintending, with intelligence and ability, the 
mission of the Church Missionary Society at Abeo- 
kuta, West Africa, has lately sent home the first in- 
stalment of an elaborate report of the past and 
present state of Christian work in that benighted spot. 
The town itself is described as large, but extremely 
irregularly arranged, and not kept with any regard to 
neatness, decency, or sanitary laws. The people of 
Abeokuta are united in a confederacy with certain 
other townships, for mutual defence against invasion, 
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and the actual population of the city at present is 
probably about 150,000, which on account of a war 
now going on is about 20,000 more than the ordinary 
number. The Church Missionary Society began its 
work at Abeokuta in 1845, and was very liberal in its 
expenditure of men and means. Mr. Johnson says : 


‘¢ The result of the work done is to be seen in the 
existence of a Church community of about 2,000 
persons, all told, in connection with our Society 
within the heathen town: six churches and chapels, 
six elementary schools and one high school, contain- 
ing together 283 scholars; the three farm churches 

. which promise soon to become centres for other 
churches of their description ; the churches of Ebute 
Metta and Aroloya in the Lagos district, which re- 
tired from this on account of the outbreak of 1867 ; 
native Scripture-readers, schoolmasters, catechists, 
and ministers, from amongst Egba converts or their 


| children, serving either the Abeokuta Church, or some 


other churches of the Society; a very large number 
of believers who have died in the faith of the gospel, 
many of whom have left behind them rich testimonies 
of triumphant hope through Christ ; an ample voca- 
bulary and grammar of the Yoruba language, with a 
nice collection of Yoruba parables ; a complete trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and a considerable por- 
tion of the Old ; the Church of England Liturgy, with 
its Thirty-nine Articles; Barth’s ‘Bible Stories,’ 
‘The Peep of Day,’ such tracts as ‘The Sinner’s 
Friend,’ ‘ The Way of Peace,’ and some catechisms; 
the power to read and write and to improve, increase 
and print translations or original books ; a measure 
of self-support in school-work; an entirely native 
school-board ; a native Church Council administer- 
ing local funds for a measure of pastoral and mission- 
ary work. An Anglo-Yoruba newspaper, now de- 
funct, was in publication for some years. A superior 
knowledge of carpentry has been imparted; some 
knowledge of brick and tile making exists; native 
buildings amongst converts show some idea of pro- 
portion and regularity, and some sense of the value 
of light and air. An increased and active cultivation 
of cotton, preparation of palm-oil, and the collection 
of palm-nuts, ivory, and other native produce for 
foreign markets, are now the chief sources of income 
to the people. English machines for ginning cotton 
are in common use, and some native establishments 
keep presses also. Love for agriculture, and the 
legitimate trade carried on with the coast and 
Europe, has succeeded, in a very considerable pro- 
portion, to love for desolating warfares, kidnapping, 
and the foreign slave-trade.”’ 


The writer is, however, compelled to put in the 
shadows of the pleasing picture. He tells us, for one 
thing, that the love acquired by the people for trade 
and for the industries they now follow, is so intense 
in almost all alike—Christians, Mohammedans, and 
heathens—that it is producing a mischievous love of 
money, depriving the people generally of their simple 
honesty and confidence, and impeding the progress 
of the gospel. He proceeds to give a glowing de- 
scription of the state of the Christian Church at 
Abeokuta in the first years of its existence, when it 
seemed to realise much of the simplicity, sincerity, 
and joy which characterized the first Church at 
Jerusalem. 

Regarded as a whole, indeed, Mr. Johnson has 
to tell a somewhat painful story of the present con- 
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dition of Christianity in Abeokuta, a story of decline 
from early prosperity of a very marked character. 
This decline is attributed chiefly to three causes. 
1. To the influence of native immigration from Sierra 
Leone and other Christian settlements, many of these 
immigrants having had a very imperfect acquaintance 
with Christian truth, and many of them being open 
apostates from the faith they once professed. 2. The 
political complications with the British Government, 
which in 1867 led to a general rise of native heathen 
rulers against European missionaries and their native 
adherents and sympathisers. 3. The periodical raids 
made by the warriors of Dahomey, whose ferocity 
and destructiveness are a by-word. These and other 
trials have led, in Mr. Johnson’s opinion, to a sad 
falling away, although he describes the Church still 
as a plant which, although it has received some in- 
jury, has stood the test and proved that it has its 
roots firmly fixed in the soil. Polygamy, slavery, and 
the love of worldly gain seem to be besetting evils ; 
and, most sad to say, indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors which have come from Christian countries, 
has wrought great and increasing havoc both in the 
churches and among the heathen. 

This evil, Mr. Johnson fears, will prove to the 
country, if unchecked, a more disastrous evil than 
the hellish horrors of the Transatlantic Slave Trade, 
and he entreats those concerned in the traffic to con- 
sider its influence upon the people. 


A CHRISTIAN CONVERT IN NORTH CHINA. 


A graphic and singularly touching narrative of the 
conversion of a Chinese gentleman of education and 
ability has been lately given (in the pages of the 
United Presbyterian Missionary Record) by the Rev. 
John Ross, who is engaged in mission work in the 
North of China. Writing from the city of Moukden, 
at the close of last April, Mr. Ross says :— 


‘‘ It is now nearly two years since I occupied a large 
room in atemple in Chienshan, along with a great, 
well-painted idol, in whose company I passed two 
nights and the greater part of a Sabbath day. Among 
the visitors who came into this room to see me, was 
one with whose pleasant smile and intelligent face I 
was at once prepossessed. He was about fifty years 
of age, with a forehead unusually high for a Chinaman, 
an equally unusual rounded eye, and his pale, thin, 
oblong face with finely cut features, combined with 
the peculiar neatness and cleanliness of his dress, 
would mark him a gentleman wherever he appeared. 
His manner was at once modest and self-reliant, two 
qualities which are rarely combined in the Chinaman 
appearing before a western ‘ barbarian’ for the first 
time. He spoke with the politeness due toa stranger, 
yet with the ease and freedom of a man who has seen 
much of the world. He had been there some time to 
gather health from the fresh breezes and fine scenery 
of this splendid range of mountains—health which he 
had lost two years before by renouncing the opium pipe, 
which, however, no consideration, not even the fear of 
death itself, would tempt him to re-light. A foreign 
gentleman had been there some days before me, of 
whom he had asked some questions in astronomy, but 
as his questions were not understood he could have no 
response. He then stated his difficulties one by one 
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to me, and I could not help expressing my astonish- 
ment at the amount of knowledge possessed by him, 
both geographical and astronomical, which was all 
the more remarkable, as he had left Tsinanfoo in 
Shantung before the arrival in that province of the 
American missionaries, who have spread much 
scientific knowledge there. And, hitherto, all such 
knowledge given to the Chinese has been by mis- 
sionaries.” 


Talk upon these scientific subjects led on to talk 
upon the subject of religion, and Mr. Ross lent his 
visitor a book in Chinese on ‘The Evidences of 
Christianity.” After a day or two Mr. Ross left, 
scarcely expecting to see Mr. Poo, the Chinese 
gentleman, again. A year later, however, as he was 
standing near a shop in one of the streets of Mouk- 
den, Mr. Ross was unexpectedly accosted by his 
former acquaintance with the same old pleasant smile. 
Mr. Poo spoke of having read the ‘“ Evidences” 
and lent the volume to a friend, and he called upon 
the missionary, but seemed to be no nearer Chris- 
tianity than at the first interview. He, however, 
frequently attended the chapel services; but then 
some months elapsed before he was again seen by 
Mr. Ross. This is the account Mr. Ross gives of 
the interview :— 





‘One day in the beginning of last summer, in that 
same mean old chapel, after that clamour had been 
put down by quiet and patient reasoning, I was quite 
| shocked by this man staggering with unsteady step 
from the back benches pale as a sheet, thin as living 
being could be, his eye scarcely able to raise its 
watery glance to me on the platform where I stood, 
and against which he supported himself from falling, 
while, with a drunken hiatus between each word, he 
mumbled out, ‘ Jesus, my Saviour, died for my sins.’ 
The sight quite unhinged and sickened me, for it was 
the Jast thing I could have expected to see, Mr. Poo 
drunk. I could not go on with my preaching while 
he was there, but waited quietly till he had finished 
his sentence, and then said, ‘ You go to the back 
room, and when I am finished I shall go there;’ 
| whereupon, with difficulty turning his head, he 
| staggered out. 

“‘ After preaching was over, I found him speaking 
with a Mohammedan, who was ‘almost persuaded to 
be a Christian,’ but uttering only a faint word at a 
time, gasping for breath before he could utter the 
next. It was some time before I got over the idea 
that he was drunk, and in reality suffering from the 
extremity of weakness. I shall never forget the thrill 
of pleasure experienced on getting rid of that night- 
mare of suspicion, on his lisping out feebly, slowly, 
and painfully, word by word, ‘I am a man in the 
midst of sin (sin above, below, around me), but Jesus 
has died to save me out of my sins ’—for at the same 
time the man’s real condition became apparent from 
the momentary bright, healthy glance of the eye 
which accompanied the last words. He still, as if in 
a dream, continued to use his feeble tongue, and 
 feebler breath, till I felt compelled to stop him, by 
| speaking freely of the hope, sure and immovable, 








believer ; for I felt certain the man was on the brink 
of the grave.” 


The distressing fact was that the poor fellow was 
dying of starvation, and it turned out that his extreme 
poverty was due partly at least to a stern conscien- 
tiousness, which led him to refuse to earn money by a 
use of his pen for a purpose which he regarded as 
dishonourable. Happily the missionary was able to 
do something in the way of reiieving this terrible con- 
dition of things, and afterwards secured for the poor 
man some employment as a Chinese writer. With a 
caution which we confess does seem to us to have 
been somewhat overstrained (although no doubt Mr.. 
Ross was able to form a much better judgment than 
we at a distance can do), considerable delay took place 
before the earnest request of this remarkable convert 
was accepted for admission to the Church by baptism. 
At length, however, Mr. Ross could no longer resist 
his entreaties, and he thus states his impressions of 
this convert and of some of the results arising from 
his acceptance of the gospel : 


“T had already tested his knowledge of the gospel, 
had remarkable proofs, too long to recite, of his dili- 
gent search after the marrow of the Scriptures, and 
he had written several papers, which indicated not 
only readiness in writing, but a critical acumen which 
I had not expected to meet in a Chinaman. There 
might be a good deal of force in what the poor man 
had said, that he was under a cloud, and suffering 
mental conflicts while he was outside the visible 
Church ; and as there was no good reason for refusing 
him admission, and fearing I might be unnecessarily 
injuring one of Christ’s brothers, what I believed 
him to be, the usual questions were asked, to which 
he replied with the evident pain of aman who thought 
his sincerity questioned, and still weeping, though 
the paroxysm of his grief was over. 

** He was baptized six weeks ago, and left in charge 
of catechist Wang, the most warm-hearted Christian 
I have seen in China. Mr. Wang was asked to re- 
port to me after I went down to Yingtsu, how Mr. 
Poo, who had permission to aid the former, could 
preach. I had a letter a few days after going down, 
saying that Mr. Poo had preached on the Sabbath in 
an excellent manner. Since returning to Moukden, 
I have learned and partly seen that he is an eloquent 
and intelligent preacher. His perfect familiarity with 
the Chinese classics gives him a great advantage over 
the warm-hearted Wang, who had to relearn them 
after he became a preacher, and is, not unfrequently, 
at a loss when taxed and baited by literary men. But 
Mr. Poo invariably gets the better of the latter in 
argument, and thus fills a place in the chapel which 
formerly had devolved upon myself. The number of 
apparently real inquirers morning and evening quietly 
frequenting the chapel, is consequently increased, and 
I am thankful that such a man is added to the 
Church.” 


It will gladden many Christian hearts to read this 
story from a land from which we receive so much in- 
formation that is unutterably dark and sad. May this 
earnest and gifted disciple he strengthened in the 


which Jesus, and the knowledge of Him, gives to the | faith and made abundantly useful, 
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|calm and quiet in the day of her anguish. 
She sent off for nurses. She would not im- 
peril her father’s life by attempting to mono- 
polize a duty for which her strength or skill 
|might be inadequate. And then, when all 
was done that could be done for the time, 


CHAPTER XV.—THE POOK RICH MAN. 


HE rumour which Lois had heard was 
only too true. To his great house on 
Culstead Common poor “ Plebeian Pride”’ 
was carried by six men, a mere senseless 


mass. | she sent everybody away, and shut herself in 
There was only one strong heart, only one | with the unconscious form, in the shaded bed- 
pair of steady hands to receive him. His | | room. 


numerous hireling household ran hither and} She sat down to watch ; and she had not 
thither, panic-stricken, and occupied them-|so sat very long, when her eye fell on one 
selves in admiring and recounting their own | of those commonplace things which the 
dismay. ‘The unhappy Mrs. Pride fell into | course of life makes so terrible sometimes. 
strong convulsions, and absorbed the atten- | It was onlya little black bag which her father 
tion of the only faithful and disinterested | occasionally carried to and fro to business. 
servant in the mansion—her own personal | He must: have had it with him at Perford 
attendant. There was nobody but Kate to Station, and one of his bearers had brought 


She had never been undutiful: 





receive the terrible cortége—to second the 
wishes of the medical men by peremptory 
domestic commands, and even, in many 
cases, to execute these for herself. 

Poor Kate! If anybody had loved “ Ple- 
beian Pride,” it had been his only daughter. 
In long-ago days she had been his pet and 
plaything—farther on, his hope and ambition ; 
and though, later still, her will had been com- 
pelled to defeat his wish, those two had never 
relapsed into the deadly polite indifference 
which argues not only that love is dead, but 
that it never was anything but still-born. 
If there had been frequent storms in their 
atmosphere, there had been also sweet glints 
of sunshine. Many bitter words had been 
spoken, but kisses had still been given. They 
had differed on almost every point which ever 
arose between them, and they had always 


wrangled it out, generally to the old gentle- | 


man’s discomfiture. But he remembered that 
his conqueror was his daughter, and was 
secretly rather proud to be defeated by her. 
all the alle- 
giance she could pay she had paid, and he 
had been conscious of her pitiful yearning 
that it could not be more. He had never 
liked her less for taking the part of her de- 
graded mother, which she did without ever 
defending her. He had remembered his 


Kate’s birthday only the week before, and | 


had brought her home a lace shawl which a 


princess might have envied. That was not | 
much, but it was much that the bauble was | 


of a pattern which Kate had accidentally 
admired at an exhibition years before. He 
had remembered that. 

And because of her great love, Kate was 


it up heedlessly i in his disengaged hand. 

The sight of it carried Kate back to the 
interests of ordinary days. She wondered 
whether there was anything which her father 
would like to be done. Mr. Pride had taken 
delight in his daughter's capacity for business, 
and had not left it quite in the rough. She 
had often helped him with his letters and 
accounts of private business, not fully under- 
standing, perhaps, for women cannot pick up 
at their leisure what absorbs all men’s work- 
ing hours, but still intelligent and appreciative. 
This influence had not been unsalutary for 
the girl, for there were many virtues buttress- 
ing the otherwise unwieldy and _heteroge- 
neous fabric of Plebeian Pride’s prosperity. 
His meanness, his selfishness, his unscru- 
pulousness would not have made him a rich 
man had he not also been punctual, reliable, 
and painstaking. These vices and virtues, 
marshalled apart, are alike to be found in 
almshouses; it is their judicious mixture 
which makes the millionaire. But Kate had 
only been attracted by what had affinity with 
her own enthusiastic nature. As a child, she 
had revelled in tales of chivalry and self- 
devotion, and, fortunately for her, just as her 
whole nature was in danger of turning sour 
under the alien conditions of real life in which 
she found herself, the chance word of some 
great man had opened her eyes to the fact 
that chivalry is perennial, though commerce 
supplant the crusade, and the knightly charger 
give place to the stool and desk. ‘“ ‘To swear 
to one’s own hurt, and change not,” was as 
rare and priceless a virtue in David’s time as 
lit is to-day. Kate saw that the regularity, 
the unswerving certainty which her father 
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maintained because it was the “ interest of 
business,” was, in fact, the point at which 
human hands take up God’s faithful ways, 
and that men for whom unfailing suns rise 
and harvests ripen, should so order their own 
goings that they shall never fail those whose 
eyes may look towards their dealings for 
daily bread. 

“Kate sat and looked at the black bag. 


Her father was in the habit of writing many 
letters at home in the evening, for the big 


house did not hold that sort of domesticity 


which woos a man from unseasonable busi- | 


ness. He had often brought home long lists 
of sums due to his agents over the country, 
and had then filled up cheques and sent 
them off with letters of directions and hints, 
for Plebeian Pride kept his cunning hand on 
many matters of small detail which poorer 
men would have entrusted to deputies. Kate 
knew that certain dates governed the dispatch 
of these cheques, and of sundry other such 
matters of business, but never having had 
any responsibility in connection therewith, 
she did not know what these dates were. She 
remembered with pride that once, when she 
was a chance customer in some country 
shop, she had seen a man come in to pay a 
bill, and had heard him remark that “he’d 
knowed he’d be up to his word, for he’d 
trusted to Mr. Pride’s money, and that was 
always sure.” 

What if some should be looking for that 
money to-morrow, and it should fail, and 
they should speak bitter words and think 
hard thoughts of the old man lying there 
helpless? What if somebody had to suffer 
for relying on her father? What if some 
poor soul, struggling hard in the battle of life, 
should think that all was indeed over when 
even Mr. Pride himself failed him, and so 
should drop down defeated? Perhaps Kate 


strung to too high a key to imagine such | 


things, but imagination finds out secrets that 
otherwise men would never know. For 


when the stories of all lives are known, | 


there will be found blood on the hands 
of many, who when they see it will cry, 
“Lord, when did we this thing?” and shall 
hear the terrible answer, ‘ Because thou didst 
defraud thy neighbour, in that at his day 
thou didst not give him his hire, and he was 
poor and set his heart upon it and cried unto 
the Lord, and thus is this sin upon thee.” 
Kate sat and looked again at her un- 
conscious father. Why should not the mo- 
dern woman feel as bound to carry through 
promises and regard the things of others in 
‘jher dark days, as felt the lady of old to 
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prolong the defence of the castle, and to]| 
uphold the rightful standard, even though 
| her knight had fallen before hereyes? Hearts 
and nerves may break. After all, they are 
made to break. They are not of immortal | 
texture. Nay, they must break, before they | 
can let out that immortality which shall bear | 
all that is gracious of their semblance with-! 
out the deadly taint of decay. 
| These thoughts did not thus form in Kate’s| 
mind. Our noblest thoughts, when they| 





come with personal prompting, seldom form, |, 


but float nebulous, like sunset glories. Their | 
| brightness is not theirown. But Kate rose, 
and brought the little black bag to the table| 
which stood behind the curtains of the bed. | 

She brought also an inkstand and a pen.| 
Her pian was definite enough. She had a| 
banking account of her own, large enough to! 
cover any sums she was likely to find were | 
required. She would write cheques in her own | 
name. Nobody should suffer, not even for 
an instant, in her father’s misfortune. When 
his senses should return, nothing could do 
him so much good asto be told that “‘ Every- 
thing was going on perfectly.” 

She opened the black bag, and took from 
it a folded sheet of draft-paper, which she 
opened. She saw at once that it was a will. 
The name of the testator was left in blank, 
and she was just about to refold it as some- 
thing quite beyond her understanding or 
helpfulness, when her eye was caught by her 
mother’s maiden name—Mary Anne Blanchet 
—written in full, and followed by the words 
“‘ generally known as Mrs.”—another blank. | 
With that sort of wild half comprehension | 
which we have all known when we have come | 
suddenly upon some entirely new idea of | 
life and its surroundings, Kate glanced along | 
the following lines, and found reference to | 
two other legatees described as “ John and 
Katherine Blanchet, otherwise known as John 
and Katherine ”—again a blank. 

Kate dropped the paper on her knee. Her 
father had always said she was a quick-witted 
lass, and she soon understood the terrible 
manuscript. Kate Pride, with her dainty 
| dresses and: her expensive governesses, her 

ponies and her grand pianos, had been 

present at many a bitter and humiliating 
| scene, which had not ill prepared her for this 
| shock. She had heard hard words spoken 

and bitter taunts thrown out, which she had 
| pondered over carefully in the dawning lights 
| of womanhood. She had long since come to 
| the conclusion that no innocent and happy 
| courtship had begun the wedded life which 
had dragged on sodismally. She loved both 
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her ; saabilihy alle ary: Siastt old father, whom | 


most feared or hated, and the poor degraded | | 
mother, whom everybody openly despised ; | | 
and she had never cared to argue with herself | 
with whom lay the balance of the blame. 
She knew the outward circumstances of the 
case—how the prosperous shopkeeper’s son 
had married his father’s wholly illiterate ser- 
vant-maid, and had kept his marriage secret 
for a while. She had heard her mother, when 
“not herself,” taunt her husband with that 
secrecy, and its motives, and its end. No 
anniversary of a wedding-day had ever been 
kept in that family. Kate had formed many 
sorrowful conclusions from these data, but 
not before had she dreamed that there had 
never yet been a wedding-day— that her |‘ 
mother was no wife, and that she and her 
brother were nameless. 

Half stupefied, she looked again at the | 
terrible paper, and learned another awful | 
truth. There was a lawful wife, and a lawful 
child older by some years than either her | 
brother or herself ; and she at once compre- 
hended other wild words of her mother’s, | 
which had hitherto floated by her so vague | 
and so mysterious that she had thought them | 
only wild words—mere exhalations of passion, 
mingling with the noisome fumes of ancient | 
sin and misery. 

And this was only a draft will, partly | 
filled up and unsigned. And there lay her | 
father in the deadly trance, from which he 
seemed little likely to be roused in this life. 
His daughter crept to his bedside and kissed | 
the unresponsive lips! Oh, poor father! at | 
least it had been his wish to provide for the | 
offspring of the sin which had turned to | 
poison the overflowing cup of his prosperity. 

She sat down again—white and cold—the | 
noble lines of her beautiful face settling, as it | 
were, into marble. And then once more she 
took up the black bag, and there, as she had 
half expected, she found the list of small 
creditors and the cheque-book. 

It might be, that if her father never woke | 
again on earth, she had no right to the room | 





| a 


| be kind and what merely intrusive. 


su oplied, that his Sarlinig might never want 


for fal-de-rals. This might be the last of those |} 
duties towards which the loyal, daughterly || 


he art had always yearned. Come what might, 


| she would do it. 


The doctors looked strangely at her when 
they entered, and marked her employment. 
That miserable will she had effectually thrust 
from sight in the bosom of her dress. She 
rose to do their bidding with the calm effi- 
ciency of an unscattered mind. They had 
brought two nurses. She received and in- 
stalled them. Then she went back to her 
task, and by post-time all the letters were off 
on their way to green and pleasant country 
places, Nobody would look in vain for 

‘Mr. Pride’s money.” 

Mr. Pride died that night. Henever woke 

again! His hand stirred once, and his 

daughter slipped hers within it, and liked to 
believe it had been sought. He was dead 
before the telegram, winging over sea and land, 
announced his danger to his son, seated at 
mess among his brother officers. 

Eager sympathisers thronged the great 
house that night. 
volunteer for every conceivable and inconceiv- 


| able service. They were inclined to resent her 


own helpfulness and collectedness. These 


| are unnecessary virtues in the rich, who should 


lay themselves under bonds of gratitude never 
again to be discharged. But Kate gave her 
orders herself. She refused to see most of 
those who earnestly pressed ~sympathy and 
succour on her; but she sent for two, in 
whose hearts she knew she had been tenderly 
borne through those bitter hours, though they 
had stood aloof, scarcely knowing what would 
Those 
two were Miss Barbara Pendlebury and poor 
Lydia Calderwood. 

She took Lydia to her mother. “ Here is 
somebody who will try to comfort you, 
mother,” she said tenderly. “ It is somebody 


| who has been very, very sorry herself, and 
And she led Miss || 
Pendlebury to her own room, and showed || 


knows how it feels.” 
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Kate could have found a}} 








she was in or the chair she sat on; it might | her the will. 

be that they would be all penniless beggars— | And next day it was “out all over Cul- 
she and that helpless mother, and useless, | stead,” as Mrs. Pendlebury elegantly ex- 
expensive, dandy Jack. But she’looked back | | pressed it, that for the last week there had 
at the white still figure on the bed. Had it | been resident in Perford a middle- -aged Ger- 
nothing else to carry with it into the unknown} man woman and a young German, who 
but its stolid minor virtues, its order, its | claimed to be the lawful wife and the legiti- 
punctuality, and its reliability ? Then, they | mate offspring of the dead millionaire “ Ple- 
at least should never fail while the poor | beian Pride.” 

breath was drawn. And Kate began to sign And Mrs. Pendlebury “ thanked goodness” 
away cheque after cheque on that private ac- | that she had never encouraged “ that saucy 
count which her father had kept bountifully | Kate’s flirtations with dear Gilbert ;” and 
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Emma Pendlebury prudently forgot that she | 
had ever woven a secret romance about 
Captain Jack. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE LAST OF THE BIG 
HOUSE. 


Tue whole neighbourhood soon knew all | 
that was to be known. The outlines of the 
story were bald and bare enough, though 
Kate well knew what secrets, of shame and 
agony unendurable, were written between the 
lines. In the days of his early manhood 
Mr. Pride, for some business object, had 
made a stay in Germany. There he had, in 
a moment of youthful delusion, married a | 
low foreign actress, a woman of evil repute 
and violent temper. From the first, he had 
known that such an alliance would be en- 
tirely unacceptable in his decent Perford 
home. But it was just at that time that he 
was beginning to long for something greater 
and grander than the old quiet respectability. | 
However, it was not long before this mar- | 
riage was equally unacceptable to himself. 
He parted from his wife when he knew he 
was soon to be a father, without even waiting 
to welcome his child. She did not regret 
his going: his own fierce temper and stiff 
English ways had made him a terror to her, 
and he settled on her a yearly allowance, to 
be paid through a German lawyer, which 
seemed wealth in her eyes. From that time 
she had pursued her own devices, unmolested 
and unmolesting ; nor would she have ever 
disturbed him again, save that her son, ad- 
vanced and started in business for himself, 
was suddenly brought to a realisation of the 
wealth of his father, and therefore of the 
position which was rightfully his own. From 
that day he gave his mother no rest until 
she consented to accompany him to Perford 
and sustain him in his claims. Their arrival, 
and these claims, had been the origin of the 
unfinished will which Kate had found. 

The dead man could not explain his own 
actions. But with Kate’s mother’s inco- 
herent explanations their clue seemed simple 
enough. Returning home from his unhappy 
secret marriage with the foreign vixen, he | 
had presently fallen in love with the pretty 
face and artless manners of his mother’s ser- 
vant, Mary Anne Blanchet. Having touched 
her heart and overcome her weak scruples 
by his sad story, he had at first intended to 
keep all connection with her a profound 
secret, but his father’s suspicions having | 
been somehow aroused, he had introduced | 
her as his wife, knowing that would be the | 
best way to mitigate the wrath of the honest 








old man. Then he had allowed things to 
drift. Probably he had hoped that death 
might free him from his neglected foreign 
wife and her unknown son. Every year, as 
his importance drew more eyes upon him 
and about him, the difficulty of his position | 
had increased. Jack and Kate were born, | 
and then he knew that however soon he 
became a widower, no subsequent marriage | 
could legitimatise his children in England. 
He grew to hate and scorn weak, harmless 
Mary Anne Blanchet. And hate and scorn | 
wrought her into a condition more and more 
worthy of contempt. Conscious of the dis- 
reputable skeleton in his household, he grew 
more frantic in his grasp at phantom dignity 
and honour. And thus things were going 
on when the old sin started into new life | 
in the visible presence of the German woman | 
and her son. | 

It appeared that he had had his hopes of 
buying them off; but that when he found 
them such a tangible reality, and that the 
young man especially was so well aware of 
the power he had in his hands, he had made 
up his mind that at all hazards he must 
secure his other children from falling into 
their mercy. The old man had travelled to | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a distant town and given instructions for his || 


will to a strange solicitor. So fearful of any 
mistake had he been, that he had given all 
particulars of all parties concerned except | 
himself. He had paid this solicitor his fees, 
and had not been expected to return again | 
to the office. He would have copied the 
will himself and taken every precaution as to | 
its signing and witnessing. 

And Kate, in all her grief, rejoiced in this. 
She would not be a whit richer in purse for | 
the will which her father’s sudden death had | 
made abortive. But he had left her the) 
priceless gift of loving and just consideration. | 
He had been striving to do what he could to 
set right the wrong he had done. Somehow, | 
she felt a pitiful yearning to think of the | 
days when there had been hot youthful 
errors and terrors, for him who had of late | 
seemed but a hard old man, who had money- | 
making for his one object, and knew how to | 
pursue it. Under all his apparent outward | 
success he had played the real game of life, 
and had lost it, and perhaps this was the | 
secret of much of his mercenariness and | 
astuteness. She went into the quiet, white- 
draped bedroom, where he lay in his closed 
coffin, covered with masses of white flowers, 
sent by wealthy neighbours, and she put her 
hand on the cold, hard coffin-lid, as though 
she would have grasped the still hand within, 
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and her heart cried within her that here lay 
an unsuccessful and defeated man—a man 
who had made nothing out of this life which 
his spirit could carry to another, except per- 
haps her own love for him. ‘‘ And O God,” 
she moaned, “my love for him must lie 





I can trust him with Thee.” 

Plebeian Pride had an almost public 
funeral. He was a man whose life had lain 
} mainly outside household ties, so that their 
ruin did not seem to touch his memory as it 
might have touched that of most men. A 
long line of carriages, bearing his business 
connections and his dependants, followed 
his body to the grave. His son Jack was 
not there. It might have been difficult for 
him to reach England in time under any 
| circumstances. As it was, hard on the tele- 
gram which announced his father’s death, 
had followed another announcing the general 
position of affairs. Therefore Jack was to 
| land in England the day after the burial, 
_ and the only family connection who assisted 
in the last duties of the millionaire’s funeral 
was the foreign son, whom he had never seen 
until he had entered his presence with de- 
| mands for justice and threats of exposure. 
| Kate professed no violent antipathy to the 
| woman and the youth who thus supplanted 
| her mother and herself. “Frau Pride” had 

never been what she should have been, but 
| inher relations with John Pride she had been 
| certainly not the wronger, but the wronged. 
| Her son might be, as he was, but a coarse 

and greedy German, but he had been cer- 
tainly deeply injured. Kate did not ignore 
that their wrongs had been cruel because 
, She loved the hands which had inflicted 
them. Had the story been revealed during 
, her father’s lifetime she would have spoken 
| stern truths to him. And she would not 
smear his memory by any falsehoods now. 
Like all passionately-loving natures, hers had 
| a passion for simple right. She delighted to 
l\ believe that this was the reflection, on her 
', somewhat different organization, of her 
| father’s own just and righteous dealings, 
r though in his case sadly limited to matters 
| of £s. d. 
|| She did not shrink from meeting her un- 
| known half-brother. She would not have 
Shrunk from meeting his mother, but the 
woman shrunk from her. The young man 
was strangely abashed by the words and ways 
|, of the elegant and lovely English lady, who 
| faced her new humiliation, and made it a 
| badge of honour by her voluntary and un- 
| flinching acceptance of it. This awed him far 





| 
|| 
|| 


within Thy love for him. O God, our Father, | 


more than the grand house, and the visible 
| presence of boundless wealth. He did not 
| know how to meet Kate’s petitions for old 


| Servants, and favourite trees, her explanation 
| as to particular personal wishes of her father’s, 
| which she told him she was sure he need 
only know to consider. Kate’s manner made 
him almost doubt the legality of his mother’s 

claim. Mr. Pride had admitted it; his 
| lawyers were now sifting it with a deference 
of manner which anybody could understand ; 
but Kate’s tranquil abnegation of all made 
him feel as if she knew he was standing on a 
mine which she could explode if and when 
she chose. He entreated her deprecatingly 
not to think of hurrying from the house. 

Kate assured him that her plans were all 
made. She and her mother would leave the 
house the very day after the funeral. They 
would go to the seaport town where Jack 
would presently land. He need be under 
no concern for them. 

“Of course, I shall see that you receive 
some allowance,” he began in his broken 
English. 

Kate thanked him quite heartily. But it 
must not be so, she assured him. She and 
her mother had each other, and they both 
had Jack. They would thrive somehow. 
And when he would have reiterated his offer, 
with a surly good-feeling which touched her 
by a pathetic resemblance to her father, she 
|routed him entirely out of the house by 
going up to him, and holding out her hand 
| while she said, “Should we come to any 
misfortune, I will beg first from you.” 

Kate’s heart was high and her courage 
buoyant. Though her private banking ac- 
/count had been nearly exhausted by the 
| cheques she had written on the night of her 
father’s death, she had still as much money 
as would keep her and her mother quietly for 
some weeks, to say nothing of what more 
might be realised by the sale of jewellery and 
' small personal effects, which Kate knew she 
was little likely to need again. Kate knew 
that she had valuable accomplishments which 
might be used either in work or in teaching. 
Her accomplishments had not been the mere 
gewgaws which accomplishments so frequently 
are. Her father’s constant sense of a money 
value had impressed itself on his daughter in 
the form of making her dissatisfied with any 
possibly saleable performance, unlessit reached 
a really saleable standard. She had com- 
pared her sketches, not with those of young 
lady friends, but with those seen in shops 
and galleries. She had hopes for herself in 
this respect. Her music and her knowledge 
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of languages reached an excellence which 
would have easily obtained her a good ap- 
pointment as a governess, but as she was 
quite determined to remain entirely with her 
mother, these need not be considered. She 
was sure she could be a riding mistress. 
Even Miss Pendlebury looked up in some 
amaze when Kate volunteered this suggese 
tion. 

“Why not?” she said. “I learned riding 
myself, and what decent and educated wo- 
men may learn, decent and educated women 
may surely teach.” And Miss Pendlebury 
frankly owned that she had fallen into the 
error of a conventional idea. 

Kate laid all these plans even before the 
funeral. All life would give her leisure for 
grief, while the opportunity for action was 
fleeting, and must be caught on the wing. 

She went through all her own and the 
family’s personal possessions with a steady 
persistency, sitting up far into the night that 
her task might be thoroughly done. Whether 
or not the new master and his mother were 
people whose feelings were likely to suffer at 
sight of traces of the vanished family, she 
did not ask. It remained her duty to see 
that they found none, and that they should 
enter into possession without finding any re- 
minder that their places and their property 
had been long usurped by others. 

Of these personal possessions she gave 
generously right and left, remembering any 
details of the servants’ families which might 
render certain gifts particularly acceptable. 
There were no old servants in txe Prides’ 
house. They were the ordinary set of hire- 
lings. But Kate did her duty by them all, 
in a way which, if often done, would make 


the possession of faithful servants a greater | 


probability of life than it is now. And they 
wept, and made up their minds “to give 
notice” as soon as she was gone. 

She and her mother took their departure 
late on the day following the funeral. They 
waited until the shades of the short winter 
afternoon had fallen. At the very last, Kate 
shook hands with all the servants, and sent 
messages to one or two of the kindlier neigh- 
bours. Lydia Calderwood, very pale and 
cold, brought down Jack Pride’s mother. 
Kate and Lydia took leave of each other on 
the door-step, and Lydia was dressed in 
readiness for her walk home to Mrs. Mof- 
fat’s. As Kate entered the carriage she 
turned and took one look at the great house, 
now so dark and silent. Then she seated 
herself beside her mother and grasped her 


hand, while she heard her murmur, “ Any- 


little while before I die.” 

Their train started from Perford, and on 
the dismal little platform they found Miss 
Pendlebury and Lois Enticknapp waiting to 
see them off. Lois got their tickets, obeying, 
without any remark, Kate’s instructions that 
they should be second-class, and Kate’s last 
| words, as the train whirled off, were to com- 
mit Lydia once more to the care of her first 
friend in Perford. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CHANGES. 


OncE more Lois and Lydia were left to 
resume their quiet walks and talks. But 
if Lois had found things changed since the 
evening when Lydia had first met Mrs. Pride, 
she found them doubly changed now. Lydia 
was, at last, able to stand firmly in her lot 
in life without the upholding of any earthly 
friend. Not as a sacred charge must Lois 
now receive her, but as an equal friend. 
And gladly did Lois feel this, and joyfully 
did she regard Lydia with the tender rever- 
ence due to one who has not been foiled in 
life’s worst battle, even when it went the 
hardest. She even felt pained by Lydia’s 
awful humility. For Lois’s own loving heart 
had learned from God’s heart of love how to 
put sin apart from the sinner as far as the 
east is from the west, and she could scarcely 
realise that it was not quite meet that Lydia 
should do likewise ; at least, not yet. 

But these walks and talks had only gone 
on for a few days, when Lydia brought Lois 
a letter in Kate Pride’s handwriting, and 
bade her read it. It was not very long, and 
Lois read. 


“My pear Lypia,— 
“Jack is with us here, All has been 
a terrible blow to him, as you may suppose. 
| He landed very ill, and I think his symptoms 
| should have alarmed us sooner, but that I 
| attributed them at first to weariness and dis- 
tress. However, they plainly grew more 
serious. He is now scarcely conscious, and 
the doctor says he is suffering from some 
| fever of a malignant type, and that his con- 
dition is absolutely dangerous. 

**T shall have to seek some assistance, for 
my mother is terribly nervous among strangers 
and under this new sorrow. Let me hear 
from you very soon, dear Lydia. I ask you 
nothing ; I would not put out my hand to 
beckon you or to hold you off; but what you 
feel God puts into your heart, that do, and 
believe me always— 

“Your Friend, 





“Kare.” 





where, anywhere, so that I am at peace for a 







































































| “ T have a change of linen in my bag. 


| Do not come with me to the station. 


| Lois! 
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“Lois,” said Lydia in a voice which sounded | a nightmare on the sick man’s fevered brain. 
| strange to her friend, “TI shall go to him.” 


“ Kate wishes you to go,” answered Lois. 
“Tam going now—at once,” Lois went on. 
Ihave 
told Mrs. Moffat not to expect me home. 
Let me 
go alone.” 

“ Lydia, Lydia,” cried Lois, “‘do not look so 
terribly calm and stern. Look at me as if 
you loved me, Lydia.” 

“ As if I loved you !” echoed Lydia. 


¢) 


She put her arm about her friend’s | 
| neck, and suddenly her head dropped on 
Lois’s shoulder and she sobbed. 


“Oh, if I might see him but once again, | 


| and we might speak kindly to each other ; 


and then that I might die!” 
Lois did not answer. 


by-gone days. It was the cry of the poor 
wrecked life—the rending of the little boat that 
could never again dance in sheer delight on 


| the summer seas of time. Lois’s own woman’s 


heart sympathized with Lydia. She felt that 
if God gave her a choice for her friend, she 


| hand to the woman whom he had wronged, 
There are wails of | 
| despair that none but God can answer. And | 
| Lois felt that this was a wail of despair, dif- | 
| ferent as it might be from Lydia’s despair of 


|| would ask not length of days, but an early | 


|| grave. 


But God kept the future with Him- 
self, and as she could say nothing, she only 


|| kissed Lydia’s cold cheek, and let her depart. 





| would never see them more. 


And so Lydia Calderwood left Perford, 
lonely as she had entered it. She found a 
railway carriage which she could have to her- 


| self, and she stretched her head from its 
| window and watched the town’s tall chimneys 


and overhanging smoke until they passed 
from sight. In her heart, she hoped she 
Then she sat 
down, and never stirred, nor looked from the 


| window again, though her journey took two 
| hours, and though it was still early afternoon 


| and of giving him that ease and honesty of 





when the train slackened its speed and she | 


' had arrived at the end of her journey. 


Kate received her kindly and gladly, but 


| without any demonstration, and led her to 


the sick-room, which she did not again leave, 
except for short snatches of sleep, for a whole 
month. 


| hyacinths, 
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Kate had loved her brother, but there were 
seasons in those days when she shrank from 
him—yet Lydia never wavered. Her soothing 
touch, her gentle voice were always ready. 
And when reason dawned again, it was on 
her face, pale and sweet, but with that stern- 
ness which comes of terrible endurance, that 
Jack Pride’s first conscious gaze rested. 
“Then I am dead!” he cried in terror. 
“No, Jack, no,” she said softly; “ we are 
both together once more on earth that we 
may forgive each other.” 
That was the key to which she set all their 
intercourse. They had to forgive each other. 
And so it came to pass that Jack Pride, 
nameless and penniless, offered his empty 


and she promised to take it. And at the 
very moment that she thus attained what had 
once seemed to her to be the very height of 
happiness, she went away by herself and wept 
bitterly. 

For, if the old sin which had linked them 
together could have been swept away, and she 
could have been set once more free, in the 
barest and hardest lot, she would not now 
have fallen in love with Jack Pride. Her 
eyes had opened to an ideal of nature and of | 
life which he could never satisfy. But Jack 
had asked her to marry him, and out of the 
old sin there arose, at least, the duty of allow- 
ing him to make what reparation he could, 





conscience on which he might the better 
mount to higher things. She had no right 
to hope for any duty in life, if she shrank 
from this duty thus presented to her. And 
then Lydia remembered how she had felt, | 
when she had first discovered that the hand- | 
some young officer noticed the poor little | 
nursery governess. And she seemed to see 
again the old sunshine of that spring, and to | 
smell once more the sweet breath of its | 
And she lifted up her voice and 
wept bitterly. 

And so it was planned that they should be 


| married in the early spring. Jack Pride had 


Nobody but Kate ever knew anything of | 


the secrets of those days, and in aftertimes 
Kate told little. 


were secrets revealed—some pitiful, some 


| 


There was dull insensi- | 
| bility, and there was wild delirium; there 


| 
} 


terrible ; there were wild words of hatred, | 
and wilder words of love; there was mock- | 
ing blasphemy ; there was bitter defiance of | wore away in the’ sea-port town, life went 


| the new degradation which had settled like | forward rather briskly at Perford. While | 


resigned his commission, and as soon as his | 
health was fairly re-established he would | 
require to return to Perford for a few days, 
to settle up some family affairs ; and it was 
proposed that Lydia should join him there, 
and that they should be married quietly in 
the old parish church where Plebeian Pride’s 
honest grandfathers had worshipped. 

And while the slow days of convalescence | 
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Lydia sat with Jack, and patiently read such 
books as he liked, and tried to keep up her 
share in what Jack Pride deemed conversa- 
tion, and to lead him gently into such tender 
human sympathies and true ways of thought 
as might best fit him for returning to the 
stern life which now lay before the frivolous 
dandy, Miss Pendlebury, in her House by 
the Works, was actively putting into operation 
many schemes which had long worked in her 
kindly brain. 

She had rented a great old house just out- 
side the town. It had many rooms, and each 
of them was destined to shelter a poor old 
man or woman, or indeed an old couple. 
They were to pay no rent, and to be provided 
with an allowance of coal and candle. Poor 
old Dan Chambers was the first inmate, the 
guardians having consented, under the cir- 
cumstances, to continue his out-door relief. 
He was not even doomed to part from his 
dog, though he was spared providing for it 
any more, since it was accepted as the 
“house-dog,” though it was far too meek and 
mild to be any terror to evil-doers. The 
other rooms did not long remain empty. 
Miss Pendlebury herself retained the sole 
right of electing her pensioners, feeling as- 
sured that nothing but individual kindness 
can secure real justice or wholesome influence. 
Destitution by itself was not the strongest 
claim she admitted. Parents of children 
struggling only too hard to provide for them, 
did not find themselves rushed aside for 
those who had reared drunkards and idlers, 
who could not and would not help them. 
Those who can secure something for them- 
selves are best entitled to find a little comfort 
added by a friendly hand. A sailor son, who 
had saved his wages to keep his poor bed- 
ridden mother in a neglected, lonely home, 
now devoted them to maintaining her, a 
| brightened cheery old lady, in Miss Pendle- 
bury’s Home, and he could go to his voyages 
feeling that no rough storm might cast her 
on the world an utterly unfriended old woman. 
Good Mrs. Moffat, known to the Entick- 
napps for years of honest work, was now 
called from the exigencies of chance charing 
to give all her time to cleaning the old 
| people’s rooms, cooking their food, and nurs- 
ing them in sickness. 

“ An’ this I will say,” observed the worthy 
woman, “that it’s gey and dowie they are 

when they first come in. It’s weel eneuch 
| for the first day, but on the morrow they 
_pech and pine, and say there’s na mair 
atween them and the grave. Wonnering 
whaur they'll find their bread or whan they’ll 











| the head, takes up water for ilka bodie. 
| things, too, that are na use to aebody come 





get their bed made, has been a kind o’ ploy 
for them, and they miss it whiles. But I set 
them up. I don’t just keep everything as if 
God ruled off the hours wi’ red ink. An’ I 
mak’ ’em luik efter each other. Whan there’s 
mony fowk thegither, he maun be sair done 
that can serve na man. Auld Dan is deaf, 
an’ he has to thread the needles for Widow 
Macraw, an’ she darns his stockings for him ; 
an’ poor Sam Piper, who’s a little weak in 
An’ 


in fine in a hoose. Widow Macraw had a 
heap o’ kitchen things, and puir old Dan had 
only a kettle wi’ the spout broken, but old 
Dan had a snug chair he ne’er used, whilk 
just fitted the widow’s sair back. Eh, but 
we're canty fowk, a’ thegither, an’ we’ve found 
oot ane ambition we canna gie up but wi’ life 
itsel’, and that’s to be the auldest residentiar, 
and to get the big front parlour wi’ the heads 
o’ the heathen gods carved on the mantel- 
piece.” 

Will Summers, too, had got work. Miss 
Pendlebury’s strong personal recommenda- 
tion had secured him a post as timekeeper at 
some great engineering works, not very far out 
of the town. His little household might be 
considered quite prosperous. Their lodger 
was still with them, at a slightly increased 
rental, as he had brought a younger brother 
to stay with him. Mrs. Summers continued 
to serve Miss Pendlebury as fine laundress 
and needlewoman, and always as the reli- 
able household friend whose faithful services 
could be secured in any emergency. Her 
health, too, had never relapsed into its former 
fragility. Her husband’s family had not 
liked her, and the poor little sensitive woman 
had pined under this. But when she found 
herself, in very deed, Will Summers’s right- 
hand, she developed energies which soon 
gave her as much happy self-assertion as is 
needed to repel adverse influences. Miss 
Pendlebury’s kindness and attention, too, 
the store which that lady set on those little 
virtues of hers which the coarser women of 
her own rank had only ridiculed, all added 
to the self-reliance and self-respect which are 
really necessary to healthfulness. 

Also a little party of emigrants was soon to 
leave Perford. They were not to go in the 
loneliness which makes expatriation so terrible 
to anybody, and especially to the ignorant 
and inexperienced. The party was to be 
made up of some single men and women, a 
few married pairs, and three or four young 
men of a higher rank, who would keep up 
the spirit of the others. This had been 
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| Aunt Barbara’s idea ; and she had given her | 
, utmost energy and influence to its successful 
| working out. 

| Miss Pendlebury had also carried out her 
idea of the social meetings for the women 
|| and girls employed at the Works. She had 
' found that it would be worse than useless to 
try and interest her nieces in the matter, and 
| Kate Pride had, from necessity, failed her. 
| Therefore she and Lois Enticknapp had 
together done their best. And the girls with 
whom they made friends would certainly 
have declared, “that if anybody else had 
meddled, all must have been spoiled.” 
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They met in the low, long chamber in the 
House by the Works, which had been the 
dining-room of Barbara Pendlebury’s girlhood. 
They had tea, not in thick hired cups, but in 
the prettiest china the house could furnish. 
Then Miss Pendlebury would play and sing 
a little, and Lois Enticknapp brought out her 
needlework, her own genuine needlework, 


those delightful white things which she 
| always wore about her neck. 


Then Miss 
Pendlebury read aloud a little. Next time 
many of the girls brought needlework. One 
or two asked Lois for patterns. Then 


| regular reading aloud was started, and in- 
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teresting books were chosen, such as would | 
give rise to lively discussions about all sorts | 


of matters—courtships, savings, domestic 


economy, dress, friendship, and the like. | 


One girl was discovered who sang beautifully, 
another with such a decided taste for drawing 
that Aunt Barbara herself took her to the 
evening classes of the Art School at Culstead, 
of whose cheapness and accessibility the poor 
thing herself had never even dreamed. 


Once @ week, too, in the “Old Folk’s| 
Home,” as Aunt Barbara called the house in | 
Mrs. Moffat’s charge, there was a little re-| 
ligious service, open not only to the inmates, | 
Every- | 


but to anybody who liked to come. 
thing was simple enough ; there were no long 
prayers, no reading of dry tract-like sermons, 
only the “Our Father,” with addition ‘of a 
few such homely phrases as might make it 
even more special to the lowly worshippers— 
only a short soothing chapter from the Bible, 
and a talk over its truths, which talk was 
allowed to wander into those retrospective 


paths which old and suffering people love. | 


And then Lois would sing one of her beau- 


tiful hymns, whose harmony the angels would | 


not love the less because it so uplifted the 
poor old* weary hearts, that before its close 
some Cracked voices were sure to chime into 
the tune, even if the words were unfamiliar 
But now*Miss“Pendlebury herself and all 
her pénsioneérs and friends were beginning to 
ask what they should do when Lois wasgone. 
For Hans Endberg was to wait no longer. 
In that spring three pairs were to be joined in 
holy wedlock: to wit Fanny Pendlebury and 
Dr. Weston, Jack Pride and Lydia Calder- 
woodj and a very little later on, Hang-and 
Lois. ‘The first wedding was. the topic’ of 
Culstead drawing-rooms. Of the second 


nobody spoke, except when Miss Pendlebury, | 
| or Lois, or her mother, made some quiet re- 
The third was talked 


marks to each other. 
over and»blessed in many a humble house in 
Perford. Lois went about, with a light as 
from heaven itself shining on her fair face. 
There was no shadow on her happiness. 
Hans was to come and take her away, and 
her mother was to follow so soon that there 
would be no pang of parting. Even the old 
house would not be disturbed—Staid Paul, 
honest Else, and plump Floss would still 
pursue the even tenor of their ways.’ And 
Lois could look forward to the rare pleasure 
of coming back in future, and perhaps show- 
ing her own children the Greenland boat and 
the brass coffee-pot, and all the other house- 
hold gods, still standing in their old places. 
She only wished that everybody in the 


world was as happy as she was ; and she felt 
as if she would not have dared to enjoy her 
| bliss, if she had not had a sure and certain 
hope that some day, somewhere, everybody 
would be even far happier. 

Her simple wedding gifts were beginning to 
come in, though the date of Hans Endberg’s 
coming was still a few weeks off, when one 
day Else Beck came to Lois’s bedroom, and 
entered with a peculiar air of secrecy, closing 
the door behind her with elaborate attention. 

“T’ve got a present for you,” she said, 
holding out her hard brown hands. But they 
were empty, and Lois laughed in amazement, 

“ Ay, but it’s in my mouth,” said the good 
woman; “it’s a bit o’ news that will please 
you. _ Did you mind, Lois, that you once 
asked me how it was Paul Stach and I had 
never got married ?” 

Inher maiden consciousness, Lois blushed 
at the recollection of the blunt childish ques- 
tion, and acknowledged it. 

“‘ Well,” narrated Else, ‘“‘ Paul came into the 
kitchen this morning, and.sat there a whole 
half-hour without ever speaking one word— 
not that he is ever an active man with his 





tongue—and at last he said, ‘ Elsie, if the | 
| Apostle Paul were living in England to-day, || 


/do you think he could call these “times of 
| present distress ?”’ And I said Zcouldn’t be 
evened to know the hikes 0” that, but that in 
my mind all times aré much of a muchness ; 
and then he said, extra slow and. solemn, 
‘It’s been borne in on me lately, that God 
may not mean us to avoid the cares and 
troubles of this life, as they do, who avoid 
marriage ; and, therefore,“Elsie Beck, if it is 
likewise borne in upon you, let us_cast in our 
lots together, and spend -the evening of life 
in company,’” Pa £7 3 

“And what did -you. Say, Else?” asked 
Lois radiantly. 

7‘ said, ‘ Paul Stach, no cross, no crown ; 
and so, to save a decent: man like you from 
missing that last, I’ll undertake to be the first 
myself.” An’ he asked the blessing of God 
upon us, before I had time to put down my 
dish-clout.” 





| CHAPTER XVIII.—A MEMORABLE DAY. 


| Ir came to pass that the weddings of 
Fanny Pendlebury and Lydia Calderwood 
fell on the same day. 

Fanny was married at the fashionable 
church at Culstead. Her splendid gifts were 
on show at her father’s house for a day or 
two, and she and the bridegroom had 
a very sharp quarrel on the evening before 
the wedding. However, with the exception 
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| was triumphant and excited. 
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of that very unimportant circumstance, every- 
thing was exactly as it should be. There 
was no individual taste exerted about any- 
thing. Confectioners told what should be 
done in their line of business, and milli- 
ners and dressmakers were equally per- 
emptory in theirs. There was the largest | 
possible number of bridesmaids. The church | 
was thronged; the wedding breakfast was | 
crowded. Speech-makers who did not know | 
the bride praised her for virtues as to which 
nobody but intimates could have any chance 
of judging; and other speech-makers who 
did know the bridegroom, praised him for 
qualities they knew he did not possess. 
Emma went into hysterics over the loss of her 
beloved sister, and Gilbert drank more cham- | 
pagne than he should, Mrs, Pendlebury | 
Mr. Pendle- | 
bury was serious and almost sad, while Aunt 
Barbara and Peter seemed to stand some- 
what apart. ‘To Aunt Barbara this wedding | 
was infinitely sadder than her father’s funeral. 
The good old maid had had a romance of 
her own, and so kept a tender corner in her 
heart for all romance, and she felt a terrible 
pang for those who put from their lives as 
nothing, that which is to all life as the sun is 
to the earth. 

The stable-men and servant-maids of Cul- 
stead called it “a proper wedding,” and the 
guests went home discussing shortcomings 
they had happened to observe, and determin- 
ing to do far grander things when such cere- 
monies should come off in their own families. 
And the bride and bridegroom rattled off to 
Paris. 

Quite as sad, though in a far different | 
way, was the marriage which was celebrated in 
shadowy old Perford church at the very same 
hour. The night before this wedding Lydia | 
Calderwood had slept with Lois Enticknapp, 


| and nobody would have noticed anything | 


| quietly through the streets to the church. | 
| They were in ordinary garb. 


| due to Lois’s tender consideration. 





a 


especial about the two girls as they walked | 


If Lydia’s | 
grey dress was a little paler and finer than | 
the garments she had worn hitherto, that was 


Jack Pride met them in the porch. There 
would be nobody present except those three. | 
Nobody would give Lydia away. She wished 
nobody to be there except the one woman | 
to whom she owed so much. 

Jack knew what he also owed to the quiet 
Quaker girl, who looked up into his face | 
with such sweet, earnest eyes. And Lois 
noticed how pitifully he watched Lydia, and 
waited on her every movement. It seemed as 


875 
if Lydia was much older than him, or much 
wiser or much stronger. The frank, mutual 
love, the happy, wifely surrender was not 
for these. Lydia Calderwood had sounded 
the depths of Jack Pride’s nature ; she knew 
its selfishness, its superficialness, its coarse- 
ness, even its cruelty. It was a sin which 
had joined them together, and now patience 
and duty must work upon and weld the ill- 
matched lives. If, in the day or Lydia’s fall, 


'she could have dreamed of this marriage, 
| it would have seemed as if all shame and 


punishment would be by it abrogated. She 
knew better now. She knew the full truth 
—of what Lois would never deny, when she 
herself had passionately asserted it in hope 
of contradiction—to wit, that the past can 
never be undone, but that, for good or for 
evil, every item of it must live for ever in the 
future. 

The clergyman looked at the pair with a 
good-humoured, indifferent interest. He 
knew the story of the Pride family, and he 
knew Jack Pride by sight. Of Lydia he 
knew absolutely nothing. 

The solemn words were spoken; the 
names were written in the vestry; there was 
no congratulating voice ; only Lois kissed 
the bride and shook hands with Jack. She 
guided them from the church by another 
door, which led them past the tablet of the 
faithful servant, which she pointed out to 
them. They were to return with her to her 
mother’s house, and to join the family dinner- 
table before they went away. It would be 
Lydia’s last meal in the house which had so 
hospitably welcomed her; for she and her 
husband were to start for New Zealand in 
less than a week. They were going out 


| poorly enough, as intermediate passengers, 


and with such scanty outfits as narrow means 
and short time had permitted them to pro- 
vide. 

They went once more over the old home 
which Lydia had learned to love. They showed 
Jack the simple treasures in the quaint best 
room, and he thought he successfully made 
believe to be interested in them, but did not 


| deceive either Hannah Enticknapp or Lois, 


though they in their turn made believe to be 
deceived. 

Lois would: not let that parting meal be 
sad, but kept up her pleasant chatter, though 
there was little response except from her 
mother. Kate Pride had sent a letter which 
was to be given to the young couple on their 
return from the church, conveying her own 
and her mother’s best wishes, and giving 
plenty of bright gossip about her new home 
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and her prospects. For the cloud of adver- 
sity was breaking for Kate Pride, as it is 
always apt to break for those who walk 
bravely into it. Even Else Beck tried to 
contribute a quota of merriment, not sparing 
sly allusions to her own intention of shortly 
daring “ the cares and troubles of life.” 

Little did they dream what was coming to 


them—borne already by rapid feet down | 
Lois could not help think- | 


Perford streets. 


ing of the other wedding party which would | 


soon gather in that room. Rather, she did 
not think of the wedding party; she only 


|, saw Hans Endberg’s kind face beaming from 


the seat now filled by Jack Pride. Probably 
at this very minute, as it was the middle of 


, the day, and he would have left his classes, 
_ he was looking over the pretty home he was 


preparing, and perhaps planning some plea- 
sant surprise for her. What it might be, did 


, not matter; Hans planning it was the beau- 


tiful thing—the thought which made her 


_ face shine as if Paradise were opening to her 





view. 

A foreign telegram was handed in by Paul 
Stach. And there was a moment of wild 
suspense, which seemed like a year, while 
Hannah Enticknapp felt her heart stand 
still, and then felt sure Hans had only sent 
word that he was coming sooner than had 
been expected. 

Women like Lois Enticknapp do not faint 
nor shriek when the hand of Heaven strikes 
them. Lois only stood up, put the paper on 
the table, and said, “It is over; Hans is 
with God,” and turned away. 

They could know no more for some 
hours later. And then they knew all that 
was ever known, and that was little enough. 
Hans was in the habit of taking a quiet 
evening walk in the fields. One night he 
never came home, and when search was 
made he was found lying on his accustomed 
path, shot through the heart. 

His murderer was never found. It ap- 
peared that the wretches whom he had de- 
nounced for Gilbert Pendlebury’s sake, had 
again put in an appearance in the town a 
day or two before, and had been summarily 
warned off by the police, this time without 
any intervention of his. It was imagined 
that they might have suspected his inter- 
ference and that his death was due to their 
revenge. Some of the party were found, but 
though there were suspicious circumstances, 
nothing could be distinctly proved against 
them. But one of the men could never 
again be traced. 


All this came out afterwards. Meanwhile 


| the blessed among women had become the 
utterly desolate. 

Jack and Lydia did not hurry from the 
stricken house. Perhaps the first thing 
which roused Lois from her terrible trance 

| was Lydia’s arm about her neck, when the 
| details of the tragedy came in. 

| “Tf I had never come near you this would 
not have happened!” groaned Lydia. “I 
see the chain of circumstances which links 
my coming here with this great loss of yours. 
I have been your curse, Lois, as you have 
been my blessing.” 

“Darling,” said Lois in a whisper, “ it may 
not have happened thus. And if—if it is so, 
and I could have known the end from the 
beginning—I hope I should have done the 
same. I hope so. I’m not sure that I 
should.” 

“Mother and I must go and live in the 
house which Hans had got ready,” she said 
presently ; “and we shall know the people 
who knew him. It will be easier to live 
well there. This place is too full of my old 
dreams of happiness.” And then she began 
to cry quietly. 

“To fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ,’” she murmured, “ Jesus 
did not suffer every kind of suffering. He 
was a man; He could not suffer a woman’s 
sufferings. God is with us in them all.” 

‘‘ Lydia,” she said suddenly, another time, 
“we cannot tell the mysteries of the next 
life. But I think it must be very like this 
life, only a little higher. We say it is hardest 
to be left behind ; but we never think of the 
loneliness of those who go first. How dif- 
ferent death will be to me, from what it must 
have been to my darling !” 


she lay on her bed in the darkness, while 
Lydia sat weeping by her side—“ oh, Lydia, 
there is an awful hunger and thirst for a face 
one cannot see! To think that if I searched 
every corner of the wide world I could never 
find Hans! And oh, Lydia, while I have 
been rejoicing in my great happiness, other 
people have been suffering thus! Oh, 
Lydia, when I die I pray God give me one 
look at Hans, and then I shall never be able 
to rest again till the last sorrow is over, and 
the problems of life are no more puzzles to 
anybody, and the helpless crying of loving 
hearts is done!” 

“And now, Lydia, darling,” she said, 
“you must take the things which I had 
made for myself. I was so sorry to see you 
leaving with so little, and now it needn’t be. 
You will take them, won’t you? You won’t 








“Oh, Lydia, Lydia!” she said again, as || 
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teel as if there was any misfortune linked 
with them. You must take them as a gift 
from Hans and me.” 

And so, a day or two wore on, and then 
Lydia and her husband were fain to depart. 
Hannah Enticknapp and Lois would them- 
selves leave England only a day or two later. 

“ We shall be at the port by the time your 
ship is going down the Channel, Lydia,” 
said Lois. “I will look at the ships and 
know you are in one. You are going away, 
Lydia. You are going farther away than 
Hans, for you are going to the ends of the 
earth, whence a letter takes weeks to come, 
while he is only vanished into the unseen, 
which may be here, and whence, I believe, 
he can send me thoughts of comfort on which 
my soul unconsciously lives, as my body 
unconsciously breathes.” 

Lois did not weep very much, and she 
packed her own marriage gear in Lydia’s 
trunks with her own hand, and she remem- 
bered things which everybody else forgot, 
and laid plans which nobody else dreamed 
of. She went with Jack and Lydia to the 
train, went with them alone, and returned 
alone through Perford streets, in her plain 
new mourning—for she did not keep the 
Quaker custom, though a stranger would 
have thought her simple dress rather that of 
a nurse or a sister of mercy than the garb 
of death. People who knew her looked 
after her, as she passed them swiftly, with 
her bright, on-looking eyes. Some said she 
bore it bravely, and some that those religious 
folks had no feeling. But the doctor, who 
stood at the hospital door, remarked to the 
old janitor— 

“That girl's heart is broken. Whether 
she dies to-night (which would not surprise 
me) or whether she lives to be a hundred, 
which is quite possible, that girl’s heart is 
broken.” 

“Well, sir,” said the old attendant, “ when 
one thinks of Miss Lois, and of what is given 
her to bear, I doesn’t wonder you says there 
be no God.” 

“That gives me faith in God,” answered 
the doctor. 


isms we know come from a fiendish intelli- 
gence. And I can’t help seeing a plan in 
life as well as in matter. And, therefore, as it 
does not seem so perfect as the other plan, 
I come to the conclusion that this must be 
because we don’t see it all yet; and I begin 
to think that when we do, we shall be 
satisfied.” 


THE END. 


ONCE more, the stretch of sea-shore. In 
the foreground, the low sea wall skirts the 
gorse-clad height, on the top of which glim- 
mer the white huts of the military encamp- 
ment. In the front is the straggling village, 
whose red roofs only peer above the uneven 
ground. Farther off, stretches the shingle 
terraced by the waves, buttressed with great 
black piles, and backed by bare green hills. 
Farther still, the noble spire of an old church 
rises from a town out of sight; and farther 
yet, looming but dimly between sea and sky, 
stretches a headland whose name is written 
on many a broken heart. 

Lois Enticknapp is walking where Lydia 
Calderwood walked one little year ago. 

She pauses and looks at the passing ships, 
with their sails white in the sunshine. Lydia 
is in one of them, and she sends prayers and 
blessings after whichever it may be. Nay, 
let them go with every one. Are not God’s 
children on them all? 

“Tf Ihad seen the end from the beginning, 
should I have done the same?” she asked 
herself. “I cannot tell. I hope I should.” 

She stands quite still. And she thinks of 
‘a green hill far away, outside a city wall,” 
and of a Cross reared thereon. He who 
died there never taught that His Father’s 
business was easy work to be cheaply done. 
Rather, did He, by word and deed, reveal 
as the law of the spiritual universe, that 
“without shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin.” 

The spring breeze stirs her soft hair, and 
the spring sunshine envelops her in its glory, 
and as she stands gazing out across the sea, 
she catches a vision which her voice cannot 
utter, which her heart cannot contain, of the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. The vision does not linger. 
If it did, faith could not have its perfect 
work. It passes, and leaves the softer and 
nearer consolation of the sunshine and the 
breeze, and the rolling, restless sea. And 
Lois sits down beside the great black pile and 





“JT can’t believe—none but a | 
madman could—that all the beautiful organ- | 


weeps and weeps, where Lydia had wept one 
year ago. And no human voice rouses or 
| cheers Lois. And yet presently Lois is 
roused and cheered. And she rises again, 
and looks once more across the sea towards 
the ships, ere she turns to go back to the 
town where she and her mother are waiting 
till they can take their passage to the strange 
land where Lois must die daily till death calls 
| her to Everlasting Life. 
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“AS SHEEP WITHOUT A SHEPHERD.” 
A Zesson for To-day. 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


S & inhabitants of great towns have little | the shores of the sea seeking for the Great 


idea of the impressiveness of a multi- 
tude. Every day they see the streets brim- 
ming over with torrents of human life, and 
the crowd in the market-place is too familiar 
to be noticed. But if, in a solitary walk 
across desert mountains, we suddenly come 


upon a glen in which a thousand people are | 


assembled, we not only inquire with eager- 
ness what is the cause of so unwonted a 
gathering, but we note with interest the 
features, the expression, and the dress of the 
individuals who compose it. It is not only 
the contrast of the noisy throng with the 
silent loneliness of nature that strikes us, 
but it is so much more difficult to collect 
a thousand people from scattered villages 
than from the streets of a town, that we in- 
stinctively recognise some special urgency 
and earnestness in the motives and feelings 
that have brought these men together. The 
vast congregation that gathers under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, or in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, is a noble sight ; but how much 
more of solemnity and pathos must there 
have been in the tens of thousands of grim 
miners who trooped across the Cornish moors 
to hear Wesley or Whitfield in the early 
days of Methodism! And so it seems to 
us that the multitudes who startled the soli- 
tudes of Galilee with their eager pursuit of 
the words of eternal life, have an interest 
which is comparatively wanting in the temple 
courts or the streets of Jerusalem. 

There is one scene in the Gospels which 
brings out with peculiar power this special 
interest of the Galilean gatherings. St. Mark 
appears to give it most clearly,* though cer- 
tain words of St. Matthew, evidently descrip- 
tive of similar occurrences, have even a deeper 
pathos.t We are told that after the death of 
John the Baptist, Jesus retired for a while with 
His disciples to some lonely station amongst 
the hills, where He might have leisure to con- 
verse with His little band of followers, and 
for communion with God. They wentacross 
the lake, apparently to the northern or north- 
western shore, near to which were great 
tracts of mountain land without inhabitants. 
But the common people who had heard Him 
gladly were not willing to lose Him. They 
left their houses, they carried their wives 


and children with them, and wandered round | 


* Mark vi. 31—34. + Matt. ix. 36. 





Teacher. It was a scene like the early days 
of the Covenant in Scotland, or like some of 
the religious revivals in rural Wales, when 
ordinary secular business sinks into a 
secondary place in comparison with the 
more imperious needs that have suddenly 
made themselves felt. By some instinct that 
seems to guide masses of men in pursuit of 
a common object, the various little detach- 
ments met in a grassy hollow near the 
northern shore. ‘They had not found the 
Lord, but they had an impression that He 
was not far off ; and as they were tired they 
threw themselves on the grass to wait. As 
to the number who were there, the rough 
estimate that is made in the Gospels is that 
there were five thousand men, besides the 
women and children. Certainly there was a 
vast gathering, and any solitary wayfarer un- 
acquainted with the events of the neighbour- 
hood would have been much surprised by it. 
He would have been much puzzled to know 
what these carpenters and fishermen and 
ploughmen and vine-dressers could be seek- 
ing so far from their villages and farms. 
He would, perhaps, have suspected one of 
those popular uprisings for which Galilee 
was notorious; but the presence of the 
women and children was inconsistent with 
this, and gave to the assembly an altogether 
unwonted aspect. 

What a contrast these people were, in 
their weariness of limb and anxiety of face, 
with the placid repose’ of the silent wastes 
around! There was a wistfulness and an 
interest and a fretfulness about them ; there 
was a manifest dependence on times and 
seasons, on rising and setting suns, on meal- 
times and times for rest, which was in 
piteous discord with the passionless qui- 
escence of the mountains and the everlast- 
ing monotony of breeze and stream. There 
is nothing that more strikes us in such 
scenes than nature’s utter regardlessness of 
time. Twenty, thirty, forty years ago, the 
grey stones glimmered in half-lights with just 
the air of an untold tale that fascinates you 
now; and the heather swelled gorgeously 
in its purple, and the gorse burned with 
golden fervour amidst its prickly honesty as 
now. But the limbs that leaped are droop- 
ing, and the eyes that sparkled are dimmed 


| with tears; and there is a sense of some- 
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thing changed, of something lost, for which | was followed now by paralysis of feeling 


the everlasting hills show no trace of sym- | 
pathy. They too are mortal, so cosmolo- | 
gists tell us; but on their placid fronts they 
show no more hint of it than the sea or the 
stars. And hardly on the boundless sea | 
does the struggling swimmer, whose life is 
measured now by counted gasps, feel more 
helpless than the lost wanderer on a deso- 
late mountain moor at night. The steps 
possible to his fainting strength are num- | 
bered, the moments of his endurance are 
limited ; but the quagmires are bottomless, | 
and the extent of trackless desolation seems 
infinite. 

The poor Galileans had no such thoughts 
about nature and man, but the feelings that 
underlie them are inseparable from humanity ; | 
and such feelings doubtless prompted the 
urgency with which the disciples pleaded, 
“ Send them away; this is a desert place, 
and the time is far passed.” As yet, however, | 
they had seen no sympathizing face. They 
were waiting, in dumb patience, for the | 
Prophet of Nazareth. He was not far off, | 
though He was hidden from the people by | 
the winding of the valley ; but now, having 
heard that they were there, He came forth 
from His retirement, and at the turn round | 
some projecting rock the whole scene lay | 
before Him. In an instant He had de-| 
scended from the solitudes of Heaven to the 
unresting fretfulness of the world. “ And | 
Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, 
and was moved with compassion toward | 
them, because they were as sheep not having | 
a shepherd.” Or as St. Matthew has it, even | 
more touchingly, “When He saw the multi- | 
tudes He was moved with compassion on 
them, because they were troubled and cast 
away, as sheep having no shepherd.”* We 
do not wonder at this, knowing what He 
was ; but not the less the yearning of that 
sympathy was the beginning of a new life 
for humanity. Think of what He saw 
there. How representative of common 
human troubles all the world over! There 
were fishermen there whose nightly toil had 
often been in vain, and carpenters who | 
found work hard to get, and payment still 
harder. There were perplexed souls who 
had hoped against hope for a kingdom of 
heaven on earth, and on whose despairing 
unbelief scribes and pharisees could shed no | 
light. There were publicans, not deficient 
in worldly comfort, but sorely ill at ease 
in conscience ; and there were outcasts of 
darker character, whose fever of passion 


* Literally translated. 


| 





| and wild gestures 
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hope. There were harassed mothers 
whose overtired children could not be 
soothed to rest; and mothers still more 
anxious and worn, who had carried crippled 
or sick children long painful miles to bring 
them to the Good Physician. There were 
parents yet more to be pitied still, who 
strove in vain to quiet the moaning cries 
of demoniacs, for whom 
they had come to beseech a healing word. 
All forms of care, weariness, perplexity, and 
sorrow that human nature knows, were re- 
presented there ; and Jesus saw in this 
crowd the whole race of man. 

What is meant when it is said He had 
compassion on them “ because they were as 
sheep having no shepherd”? Surely they 
had an emperor to exercise supreme do- 
minion over them, and dependent kings or 
procurators to keep them informed of the 
emperor’s will. They had a sanhedrim to 
take the oversight of their spiritual affairs, 
and synagogue-rulers to take care that they 
attended worship, and scribes and pharisees 
to keep them instructed in the law. Surely 
never were a people better looked after. It 
may be maintained with considerable pro- 
bability, that even under the high develop- 
ment of the parochial system in modern 
England, there is not and cannot be as 
much spiritual oversight of individuals as 
was maintained by the synagogue system 
amongst the Jews. Ten families were 
enough to constitute a synagogue, and the 
stragglers left uncared-for under this spiritual 
organization of the people must have been 
exceedingly few. Why, then, should Jesus 
regard them as sheep having no shepherd ? 
Surely it was because He knew that no man 
cared for their souls for their own sake. 
These poor souls were, in the eyes of all 
authorities, whether temporal or spiritual, 
only insignificant parts of a machinery ne- 
cessary to the power and enjoyment of the 
holders of authority. In the view of the 
emperor and his officers, they were remote 
and impersonal sources of tribute ; and these 
magnates had no more notion of indivi- 
dualising the peasants, and caring for their 
various fortunes, than the owner of a water- 
mill has of individualising and caring for the 
mosses and ferns and grasses on the upland 
moor from which the first drops are gathered 
for the stream that turns his wheel. The 
spiritual authorities, the priests and rulers 
and rabbis, might well be expected to show 
more charity; and it may be readily con- 


| ceded that their relations to these people 
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were far less mercenary, in the pecuniary 
sense of the word, than were those of the 
political rulers. But their feeling towards 
them was not -the less characterized by 
selfishness, though the selfishness was more 
refined, and of a sort against which spiritual 
powers in all ages would do well to be on 
their guard. The priests and rabbis did not 
care so much for the souls of men as for the 
traditional system of which they themselves 
were the pillars and ornaments. All their train- 
ing and their early associations taught them 
to regard the law and ceremonial of Moses 
as a fixed part of the eternal constitution of 
the universe ; and they were not themselves 
aware how much their faith was strengthened 
by the fact that their own position in that 
system was conspicuous and honourable. 
Though their language was reverent and 
pious, all their actions showed that they 
regarded that position, not so much as a 
responsibility, but rather as the prerogative 
of their race and class. And so it came to 
pass that the careful and elaborate organiza- 
tion, by which they enforced on all the com- 
mon people a punctilious observance of the 
law, was conceived and worked, not in the 
interest of humanity, but in the interest of 
a traditional system and its official repre- 
sentatives. This is a temptation that besets 
every form of religion after it has success- 
fully passed the ordeal of persecution, and 
has enlisted any worldly interests in its 
favour.. And how serious the evils of such 
a temptation are, is shown by the severe 
language of unsparing judgment with which 
Christ spoke of these spiritual rulers of the 
Jews. ‘That language fully justifies the view 
here taken of their relation to the poor; 
for they are said to have “ bound heavy 
burdens on men’s shoulders grievous to be 
borne, while they themselves would not 
move them with one of their fingers.” They 
are said “to have done all their works to 
be seen of-men.” They would neither omit 
nor allow others to omit the smallest ob- 
servance of religion. And yet all this was 
done out of sheer worldliness of spirit, and 
with no heartfelt recognition either of the 
majesty of God or of the pathos of the story 
of mankind. 

Thus it happened that when Jesus “ came 
out and saw much people,” what struck 
Him most painfully was the hardness of the 
human world towards them. No man cared 
for their souls. The tired wanderers and 
anxious mothers and wailing children were 
only the raw material which princes and 
priests worked up to serve their own 





purposes. Even the very demoniacs were 
regarded with interest by exorcists only 


because they presented opportunities for || 


each to prove the superiority of his own 
method in casting out devils. But neither 
priest nor doctor nor exorcist ever followed 
those toilworn creatures with sympathetic 
imagination to the poor cottages they had 
left. No one tried to realise the feelings 
of the poor widow whose only son was a 
cripple, with just a chance of restoration. 
No one felt, with the helpless mothers of 
suffering children, the twofold agony of pains 
they could neither transfer to themselves nor 
heal. No one felt the appalling mystery of 
a universe in which the intellectual capaci- 
ties and hearts’ affections of millions were 
stones in the pavement along which the 
chariots of tyranny and priestcraft might roll 
with the greater comfort. But all this was 
surely just what rushed on the soul of Jesus 
when He came from a divine solitude in 
sight of that motley human throng. Such 
as these men, women, and children were, so 
all men, women, and children were amongst 
the poor throughout the world; and that 
might well move the compassion of the Son 
of Man. “So JZ returned, and considered all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun ; 
and beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter ; and on the side 
of their oppressors there was power, but they 
had no comforter.” 

Now mark the difference between the 
spirit of the ancient preacher of the old 
covenant, whose words we have quoted, and 
the words of the Lord Jesus. The ancient 
preacher broke into bitterness and said, 
“ Wherefore I praised the dead that are 
already dead, more than the living which are 
yet alive.” But there was no such hopeless- 
ness about the sorrow of Jesus; for of Him 
it is said that “ when He came out and saw 
much people He was moved with compas- 
sion toward them, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd ; and He began 
to teach them many things.” Here we have 
the distinctive glory of the charity of Christ. 
Deep as was its sympathetic sorrow, it was 
pervaded by an almighty faith in the future 
of humanity. He did not contemptuously 
pity men as— 

“ Flies that sting and sing, and weave their petty cell 

and die.” 
He did not crave for their annihilation, as 
Buddha when appalled by human misery 
did, as the only issue from a hopeless lot. 
Jesus knew what was in man, because He 
knew what was in God. The universal Son- 
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ment in human life, this divine sonshi 
which at least as a possibility existed in the 
hearts of all alike, drew out the love and the 
devotion and the faith of Jesus to the whole 
race of man. He did not pick and choose the 
objects of His sympathy. His words to the 
Syro-Pheenician woman were surely an irony 
on the prejudices of His followers. Here- 
tical Samaritans and Roman centurions, demo- 
niacs and rabbis, nay, publicans and harlots, 
as well as the guileless Israelite, were objects 
VII, n.s. 
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ship was an inevitable sequence of the eternal 
Fatherhood. And in this great faith He 
taught men the knowledge that sustained 
Himself, so far as it could be imparted to 
them, and that was a knowledge of the 
heart. 

True, no earthly teacher spoke in tones 
so telling, whether in their pathos or their 
severity, of the curse of human sin; but He 
knew that God had not left Himself without 
a witness in the heart. And this divine ele- 
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of His sympathy and devotion, just in pro-| 
portion as He recognised in them the stirring 
and relenting of that diviner and more uni- 
versal human nature of which He felt within , 
Himself the type. There was no contempt | 
in His pity. He never assumed a conde- | 
scension in His acts of grace. His healing | 
word and touch came simply from a heart 
overflowing with love to a heart deserted of | 
hope. He ¢ouched the leper; He addressed 
the inanimate maiden with homely paternal 
words ; He spoke to. the widow of Nain as a 
brother whose whole soul was shadowed by 
her affliction. It is not the miracle so much 
as the depth of humanity in the narratives 
that arrests our attention and excites our 
veneration ; for the sympathy of Christ 
was a vaster and holier passion than any 
sentimental pity. It knew that the grandest 
destinies of man were yet to come. It 
saw in men and women, however feeble, 
ignorant, and even sinful, the materials 
or the germs of that divine kingdom of 
righteousness, peace, and joy which He 
read in the decrees of the Eternal. It 
revealed the idea of redemption ; it founded 
the modern doctrine of progress ; it made a 
new era in the moral creation. Of which of 
the philosophers, or even prophets, was it 
ever said that, being confronted with a 
needy multitude of the common herd, He 
was moved with compassion, and “ began to 
teach them many things ” ? 

The hour is coming, perhaps is already 
come, when a fresh infusion of this grand 
and simple philanthropy of Jesus may be 
needed for the salvation of the world. 
Never in any other age were “ the many” 
of the same immediate importance to that 
development of the divine purposes which 
we call “the march of progress.” Never 
had they the same power in the councils of 
the most powerful nations on the earth. 
Yet “the many” have still, almost undi- 
minished, all. the repulsive elements which 
incurred the dislike and disdain of the old 
aristocracies, whether of birth or of the 


| many leave the few out in the cold. 


prejudices and superstitions are compared 
with the almost miraculous progress of the 
few in knowledge. They are still sordid, as 
all must be who are haunted by the fear of 
hunger and by suspicions of the powers that 
be. But they add some elements of dis- 
comfort to their social superiors, such as 
they have rarély had the chance of exhibit- 
ing before. They are bent on class organiza- 
tions, which in their benevolent aims for the 
They 
are confident in their own power, and often 
arrogant in their confidence. But as soon 
as their organizations are turned to any ends 
higher than more money and less work, the 
members are suspicious of their leaders and 
fall out among themselves. We purposely 
leave out the lighter parts of the picture, 
because our point is to urge on pessimists 
that even if the case of modern society is as 
black as they would make it, there is no 
relief for their fears but in following the 
example of Christ. If they fancy that an 
imperial police system and a stately ecclesi- 
astical officialism is all that the masses need, 
they are leaving them as sheep without 
a shepherd, just as the multitude pitied by 
Christ were left unshepherded by emperor 
and rabbi. It may be very true that 
churches and missions of all sorts are 
more numerous than they ever were. Never- 


sent how their needs are to be met. It 
is of no use to throw the blame on them. 
The masses of Christ’s day were very far 
from being blameless ; but His power of deal- 
ing with them did not lie in His perception 
of this: it lay rather in His compassionate 
recognition of the germ of a divine nature in 
them. 

There is an obvious lesson for us in His 
example, but the difficulties of applying it 
are great in the measure in which we lack 





brain. They are still ignorant, when their 


His disposition and mind. 





“IT KNOW THAT MY 


Ne tongue my voiceless grief could tell, 

While blinding, scalding tear-drops fell, 

For Death, whose faintest shadow grieveth, 
Had crushed me with his hand of doom ;— 
Then cried a voice beyond the tomb, 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


| I thought the tones were hers who died, 
And sorrow-stricken, I replied, 
“ Full well my heart the truth receiveth 
That thou, sweet soul, thy Lord dost see.” 
| Again that voice ;—“ It is for thee, 
| My brother, thy Redeemer liveth.” 


unless the good Lord Himself sends therh | 
help from heaven, we do not see at pre- | 





theless it is equally true that, so far as | 
regards religious life, the masses are prac- | 
tically as sheep having no shepherd; and | 
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Methought I saw her loving face | So on the hasty moments crowd, 

All radiant with celestial grace, | Till Death shall fold me in the shroud 

Then straight my soul the vision leaveth; | That even now for me he weaveth; 
Yet left a ray of glory-dawn, When his chill hand is on my heart, 
So cried I out, all anguish torn, | Lord! let me cry as I depart, 





“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” “TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Still fast the blinding grief-drops flow, 3e still, my heart! When I shall die, 

Yet, ’mid the agony of woe, Then my unwearied, ardent eye 

My soul the heavenly voice believeth ; Shall see what now my faith perceiveth, 
Through all the gloom, bright beam of joy, And in that glory-land of light, 
Though the cold grave my hopes destroy, Without a tear to dim my sight, 

“ T know that my Redeemer liveth.” I'll know that my Redeemer liveth. 


J. E. BENNETT. 





AUGUST GOTTREU THOLUCK.* 





By PROFESSOR SIMON. 


| 

. , . 

ALLE, Tholuck; Tholuck, Halle: these | thrown round pictures, and pictures into | 
two names seem to belong to each | frames, is unavoidable, perhaps, but it is not | 

other. It would scarcely be an exaggeration | artistic. In somewhat the same way men | 
| 
| 
| 





to say that for nearly fifty years the mention | and places go together. Halle used to beas | 
of the one name irresistibly called up the | unkempt and unadorned-looking a town as 
other. For theologians and theological stu-| any I have ever seen. It has indeed its | 
dents, at all events, in ail parts of Protestant | beauties: the market-place with the great 
Christendom, Tholuck meant Halle, and} tower in the middle, the double-steepled |; 
Halle Tholuck. church, the Mary Library, and the old- |) 
Tholuck was more than fifty years Pro-| fashioned gabled houses, are picturesque. In | 
fessor of Theology at the University of | some of the streets, too, there are substantial || 
Halle. During at least two-thirds of that | buildings which, even in an architectural 1 
time he was its best-known and most influ- | respect, need not hide themselves as they do. |; 
ential teacher. It has had many other | But, take the town as a whole, it was chiefly || 
eminent men during the last half-century, remarkable for the meanness of its look. || 
amongst whom I may mention in particular |The paving was execrable ; side walks, in the || 
Gesenius and Hupfeld, as Hebraists ; Julius | proper sense, there were scarcely any; every- r 
Miiller, the systematic theologian and author | where open gutters and heaps of filth; no | 
of the celebrated work on Sin ; and Ermann, | shop-windows of any consequence to relieve | 
the historian of Philosophy. But none of} the dull monotony ; and, to crown all, the | 
these, no modern German, indeed, has been so greatest variety of nasty smells, with one all- | 
extensively known, respected, and even loved | pervading smell of ‘orf smoke, that I have | 
by the followers of Christ, as was Tholuck. | ever encountered, not excepting even Co- | 
This, however, is not the only reason, to | logne. But surely a place like that, you | 
me at least, for associating Tholuck and interrupt, cannot be the proper frame in 
Halle. It has always struck me that the which to place a man like Tholuck! Yes, 
place formed just the right frame for the man. | indeed it was, even though the inside of the 
I suppose artistic feeling would require that | houses was for the most part in harmony 
in all cases picture and frame should be made | with the outside. The decorations were 
for each other. One at all events among | generally of a very simple, not to say primi- 
the older painters, Rembrandt, is said to | tive and ugly order. Wall-papers, where 
have been in the habit of having frames de-! found, bore few traces of artistic taste; and, 
signed to suit particular subjects. The hap- | generally speaking, bluewash, or whitewash, 
hazard way in which nowadays frames are | or dirty yellow wash, with a stencilled border, 
S Wor maas of the detail of tae | Sufficed. Nor was the internal cleanliness 


* For many of the details of this paper I am indebted to a ® . 
sketch of Tholuck’s Life, published in the Berlin Neue | always what it might have been. How 


Evangelische Kirch ti during September and Octobe ie, oF - . 
of last years emettung during September and October | Hrimitive the state of things was may be 
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judged from the one fact that in 1854 there 
was not a single sponge-bath to be obtained 
in the whole place—a place of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants! But whilst all this is true, 
something more is true. Halle somehow or 
other wound itself round the hearts of almost 
all students, whether Germans or foreigners. 
Over and over again have I heard the excla- 
mation, “ Well, ugly and dirty and uncouth 
as the place is, es ist cin gemiithliches Nest” — 
that is, to translate what is untranslateable, 
‘a cosy, soul-warming spot.” I fancy we stu- 
dents felt somewhat as children feel when in 
playing they have crept into a narrow, dark, 
low-roofed shed. Though the place is damp 
and dirty, and though they have to sit with 
cramped limbs, still they enjoy it. Why? 
Who can say? Perhaps it is a revulsion 
against the bondage to order and cleanliness 
which is incident to large open rooms, and a 
sense of freedom, entire freedom, from all 
artificial restraints. I rather think that a 
university town ought to have some such 
atmosphere. For the freedom which is cha- 
racteristic of the inward life of a student is 
favoured by corresponding outward surround- 
ings, and they are not found where place and 
people are polished, decorated, and @ fa 
mode. 

Well now, I think Tholuck fitted this Halle 
frame in more respects than one. His out- 
ward appearance was not such as a fashion- 
able tailor would have halted to study. An 
English pilgrim in search of “lions” would 
unquestionably. have passed him by in the 
street without dreaming that his glance had 
crossed the bearer of so well-known a name. 
But if Halle, notwithstanding its shortcom- 
ings in externals, was soul-warming, so Tho- 
luck, though his outward appearance was not 
imposing, was a man full of brightness, 
geniality, learning, insight. A rare man for 
dealing with men—especially with young 
men! But for an Englishman his exterior 
was no doubt at first a hindrance. Look at 
him—his face rather flat and triangular; the 
forehead broad, though scarcely massive, and 
full of wrinkles ; the eyes of no particular 
colour, unless greenish grey, and rather inex- 
pressive than otherwise, perhaps owing to 
near-sightedness ; the nose of the ordinary 
type; mouth somewhat large, but pleasant 
when smiling; the skin tending to a brown, 
mummy-like colour ; in short, the /out ensemble 
not handsome or even affelitlich, to quote 
one of his own words. He cou/d look very 
disagreeable, and I have no doubt sometimes 
did, when, as he once complained to me, 
people came from a distance to see him, not 





because they had something to say or wished 
to hear something, but simply for the sake of 
saying that they had seen him. But. his face 
brightened up, and the leathery skin became 


“as it were translucent, whenever young minds 


came to him for counsel or light or consola- 
tion in their studies or mental and spiritual 
difficulties. The beautiful soul within made 
itself perceptible despite the defects of the 
physical vehicle. But let us follow the story 
of his life. 

August Gottreu, or Augustus Deofidus 
(God true) Tholuck, was born at Breslau in 
Silesia, March 30, 1799, and died on the 
roth of June, 1877, having thus reached the 
age of seventy-eight years and rather more 
than two months. His father was a working 
jeweller; his mother died whilst he was still 
very young, and to the lack of her watchful 
care, tender love, and training hand, may 
perhaps have been due some of the peculiar- 
ities of the man, and especially the lifelong 
feebleness of his health. He was sent to 
one of the public schools and made remark- 
able progress, but the wish of his father, and 
especially of his stepmother, was that he 
should follow the trade of a goldsmith. A 
trial was made, but the failure was so marked 
that the notion was renounced. Indeed, his 
manual unskilfulness and the weakness of his 
sight were so marked that as a handicrafts- 
man he could not have earned his salt. He 
was therefore sent again to school, where it 
soon became evident that his proper vocation 
was that of a scholar. By the time he was 
ripe for quitting the Gymnasium, not only 
had he made unusual strides in the usual 
subjects, but had acquired such a knowledge 
of the Polish and Arabic languages that he 
was able to write the former and converse 
freely in the latter. So absorbed and en- 
chanted did he become with the Arabic 
literature, that he chose Mohammed for the 
theme of the Eloge which custom required 
him to pronounce when quitting the school 
for the university. Indeed, his fondness for 
Arabic had developed into a hatred of the 
Christian Church; and so fanatical had 
become his mood under the combined influ- 
ence of Mohammedan ideas, his own lively 
fancy, and his very straitened circumstances, 
that, for the sake of the thorough prosecution 
of his oriental studies, he proceeded to the 
University of Berlin, with very dark resolves 
as to what he would do if he failed to secure 
employment and help from the celebrated 
orientalist professor, Dietz. His offer of ser- 
vice was accepted by Dietz, who, because of 
failing eyesight, had been desiring an assis- 
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tant, and therefore regarded Tholuck’s offer 
as providential. For the first time, too, the 
young sceptic seemed to feel that a father’s 
hand was invisibly directing hissteps. He now 
began literally to revel amid the treasures 
of learning. He and his fellow-students used 
to vie with each other as to which would first 
learn some new dialect or language whilst 
taking their meals. What with such viola- 
tions of the laws of health, which unfortu- 
nately it is not considered a student’s business 
to study, and what with the privations to 
which his poverty still subjected him, one 
cannot be surprised that he should soon have 
been regarded as hopelessly consumptive. 
Ere long Berlin proved to be the Damascus 
of his inner history, where a great light from 
heaven shone about him, and he heard the 
voice of his Lord saying, ‘“‘ Why persecutest 
thou me?” Services far more important than 
those rendered to Saul by Ananias were 
rendered to him by a man whose acquaint- 
ance he made, the Baron von Kottwitz, who 
was in those days a recognised leader in the 
devout circles of Berlin, and a man of the 
gentlest spirit, holiest life, intensest devotion 
to Christ, and of the most self-denying be- 
nevolence. 
with this man of God, Tholuck became as 
fiery a Christian believer as he had previously 
been a fanatical unbeliever. His conversion 
introduced him to a circle of Christian 
brethren, in Berlin, who were united to pro- 
mote the fellowship of the saints, and to 
stimulate each other to work for the kingdom 
of God. It wasa sad period of the history 
of the Christian Church in Germany at which 
Tholuck came to Berlin. In Berlin itself 
there were not more than about three minis- 
ters whose preaching could be termed evan- 
gelical, even on a liberal interpretation of 
that term. One alone was decidedly so, and 
he was exposed to all kinds of positive 
annoyance, insults, and even dangers, on 
account of his earnestness. The rest were 
more or less outspoken rationalists, who 
preached morality, but not gospel. A spirit 
of intense intolerance prevailed relatively to 


everything that bore the stamp of what was | 


termed fzetism. I have been told by old 
inhabitants of Berlin that meetings for prayer 
and mutual edification had to be arranged in 
the most secret manner in order to prevent 
the interference, not only of the police, but 
of the mob, encouraged by triumphant ra- 
tionalistic preachers. Amongst other places 
of assembly was the house of a baker, and 
the brethren used to drop in slowly one by 
one to avoid notice, and leave it in the same 





As the result of his intercourse | 








manner, each taking bread with him or her, | 
as though they had gone as customers. One | 
cannot but marvel that a young man with 
Tholuck’s previous training and preposses- 
sions should have found his way to Christ, 
as he did, in the midst of so much unbelief, 
scepticism, superficiality, and hostility to true 
religion. Probably, however, he was struck 
by the contrast between the cold, lifeless 
thing he had been taught to regard as Chris- 
tianity, and the warmth and loving tender- 
ness of the man to whose kindly exhortations | 
and warnings he owed his first knowledge of | 
Christ. Of-this man, the Baron von Kott- 
witz, he has himself given the following de- 
scription in his “Guido and Julius; or, the 
True Consecration of the Doubter:” “ This 
venerable old man has lived here for several 
years, spending one continual Sabbath, in 
which the most blessed calm and the fullest 
activity are combined. Till very late in life 
he occupied himself, both at home and 
abroad, unweariedly with works of philan- 
thropy and piety. Nowhere was he so 
frequently seen as in scenes of wretchedness 
and woe; in nothing did he so delight as in 
the drying of human tears. So far as his 
means and influence extended, he introduced 
improvements into prisons and hospitals. If 
he could do nothing with institutions, he 
devoted his attention to individuals. He 
was of the opinion that men are often pre- 
vented by their physical wretchedness from 
thinking of higher and spiritual things, and 
devoted therefore his first efforts to the pour- 
ing of balm into their bodily wounds before 
attempting to heal the disease of the soul. 
He knew that the benefactor of the body can 
soon become the benefactor of the soul. 
Nothing, however, was known publicly of his 
doings. Aafe Bwoas was his favourite 
motto. Works of love, he used to say, are 
like a precious ointment: open the casket, 
and it will lose its power and aroma. Many 
persons regarded him as a ‘Samaritan,’ or 
as ‘one who had a devil ;’ some cursed him 
for an evil character, as did Shimei David. 
But when he was called upon to take mea- 
sures to have such injustice punished, he 
answered, ‘ Let them curse ; it is the will of 
the Lord !’” No wonder, I might rather now 
say, that through such a man the glory of 
Christ should reveal itself to a soul so natu- 
rally susceptible as that of Tholuck. Well 
were it for the Christian Church to-day if 
every young sceptic had such an “ epistle of 
Christ” to read. 

Scarcely had his conversion taken place 
when, in consequence of the urgent pleas set 
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before him by a friend, an officer in the army, 
that he too was perhaps called to serve the 
Saviour as a preacher, he decided to forsake 
philology for theology. After a brief course 
ofi study, he passed the regular examination 
of Licentiate of Theology in December, 1820, 
being then not yet twenty-two years of age. 
Schleiermacher and Neander were at this 
time the two great theological lights of the 
University of Berlin, and by both of them— 
by each naturally in a different way—he was 
greatly influenced, by the latter especially 
aided and directed. 

One of his first works was the book from 
which I just now quoted the description of 
Von Kottwitz—a book which originated in a 








suggestion, or rather injunction, to write a 
tract adapted to the times, given him by 
Samuel Elsner, a man of eminent piety and 
great zeal, one of the leaders of spiritual life 
in Berlin. Instead of a tract he wrote a 
book of upwards of two hundred octavo 
pages. Although suffering greatly at the 
time, yet his heart was so full of his theme 
that he completed the treatise in less than 
three weeks, a fact which might well be 
doubted, in view of its depth of thought, 
learning, and vigour of style, had we not his 
own express authority for stating it. Its 
title was suggested by that of one of the cele- 
brated De Wette’s books, ‘‘ The Consecration 
of the Doubter,” to which it forms an anti- 
thesis—“‘ The True Consecration of the 
Doubter.” ‘The one was written from a 
rationalistic point of view, the other from the 
evangelical. Not one of Tholuck’s works 
has been so popular and so useful as this. It 
was translated into five different languages, 
and has been the means of bringing hundreds 
either to a first knowledge or to a firmer hold 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. Notwithstand- 
ing the flood of apologetic treatises that 
| has poured over the land during the last 
| thirty years, I know of scarcely another 
better fitted to be put into the hands of an 
| earnest searcher whose earlier faith has been 
| shaken by doubt. One advantage it has 
| above most books of the kind—it begins with 
| the question in which lies the true key to the 
understanding of Christ and the Bible, the 





'} question of Sin. His own words, which are in 


| several respects so characteristic that I can- 
| not refrain from their quotation, run: ‘f What 
I lay down as the dos por rod a7, as the first 
| principle of all human knowledge, is the 
Delphic inscription, yw ceavroy ; ‘and no 
wisdom is more detestable than that which 
seeks to deprive us of the ability to search 
the depths of our own nature. But when I 





say to thee, Avow thyse/f / my intention is to | 


ask thee, What lovest thou? For that which 
thou lovest thou art. Lovest thou the earth? 
thou art earth ; lovest thou thyself? thou art 
only thou ; lovest thou God ? thou art God. 
The question of questions is, Whence is 
Sin?” The book is the book of a young 
enthusiast who poured out in one fiery stream 
the thoughts and feelings of a heart which 
had been at once melted and enlightened by 
Jesus Christ. As such it must be read. 
Here lies both its strength and its weakness. 
Many of the thoughts expressed in it re- 
mained through life favourites of its author— 
as it were his key-thoughts. 


Augustine, ‘‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our heart resteth not till it rest in Thee. 
But with Thee there is true rest and life that 
cannot be moved. Whoso entereth into 
Thee entereth into the joy of the Lord: he 
will have no fear, and he will be most blessed 
in the Most Blessed.” 

But I must pass on. Tholuck’s ‘rst pub- 
lication was, I believe, a learned dissertation 
on Persian Pantheism, which secured him 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Jena in 1822. The same year 
found him elected Professor Extraordinary. 
His next books were, “The Moral Character 
of Heathenism,” published in 1823 ; in 1824 
the “Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans,” and the “Blossoms of Eastern 
Mysticism ”—this last a fruit of his early 
oriental studies. 

November the 17th, 1825, was the turn- 
ing-point of his whole career as a teacher. 
It brought his appointment to a professorship 
in ordinary at the University of Halle. In 
the summer of 1826, after having the degree 
of Doctor of T heology conferred on him. by 
the University of Berlin, he commenced his 
long and, spiritually considered, eventful 
labours. His vocation is said to have been 
owing to the direct personal action of the 
King, who wished that the theologian Knapp 
—a theologian of the orthodox type, as his 
“System of Theology ” shows—might receive 
a like-minded successor. And a difficult task 
had the young 


was a great trial to him to leave the various 
circles of friends of which he had become a 
beloved and esteemed member. 
as well as spiritual ties bound him strongly 
to Berlin; and though men of such appa- 
rently opposed tendencies as Hegel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, and Hengstenberg bade him 





One of them | 
is expressed in the oft-quoted words of | 


professor undertaken: : no | 
more difficult task could have been at that | 
time set him at any German university. It | 
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God-speed, his heart almost sank within 
him as he drew nigh to Halle and caught | 
sight of its well-known towers. But a com- 
panion and friend encouraged him, saying, 
“They who are with thee are more than they 
who are against thee;” and the encourage- 
ment proved to be a prophecy. 


Halle was at this time the chief seat of | 


German rationalism. Gesenius the Hebraist 
applied its principles to the Old Testa- 
ment, Wegscheider to systematic theology, | 
Fritzsche and other professors to other de- | 
partments. Evangelical views had scarcely 
a single representative, either among the 
professors or the pastors. It might not un- 
fairly have been described as a spiritual | 
desert. Nor was it morally much better. 
Tholuck himself told me that during the 
early years of his residence in these head- | 
quarters of unbelief, drunkenness, rowdyism, 


and licentiousness were the open and com- | 


mon thing among both the students and 
citizens. His coming was regarded with a 
disgust and hostility which no efforts were 
made to conceal. So much was done to 
prejudice against him the minds of the stu- 
dents, that for some time he. had scarcely 


| any hearers; anonymous slanders were written 


and circulated regarding him; he was dis- 


credited among the citizens to such a degree | 
that even as late as 1848, during the revolu- | 


tionary disturbances, his life was threatened ; 


and for many years he had not a colleague | 


whom he could call his friend. What com- 
munion he enjoyed he had to seek either | 
among the laity or in Leipzig and Witten- 
berg, till the appointment of Julius Miller in 
1839 and of Hupfeld in 1843, with both of 
whom he enjoyed uninterrupted friendship. 


Despite all these and other drawbacks, he | 


pursued his way and did his Christian work 
with daring persistency and whole-hearted- | 
ness, and with a success seldom equalled and 
never surpassed. 

Though every year brought fresh signs of | 
his speedy death, he did as much work as 
any two professors of the usual type. Let 
us glance for a moment first at his literary 
productions. From 1831 to 1849 he was 
the editor of a critical literary weekly journal. 
Some of the principal articles in it, written 
by himself, were published separately in two 
volumes in 1839, and of great value many of 
them were and still are. Of the “Commentary | 
on the Epistle to the Romans,” 
a Baur of Tiibingen described as “ constitut- 
ing an epoch in the interpretation of that | 
epistle and the understanding of the great 
apostle,” five new and revised editions ap- 


which even | 


| peared down to 1859. In 1831 he edited 
the Latin Commentaries of Calvin on the 
|New Testament, besides writing important 
| essays on the characteristics as exegetes of 
Calvin and Thomas Aquinas. The commen- 
tary on the Gospel of John appeared for the 
| first time in 1827, for the seventh time in 
1857; that on Hebrews in 1836, the fourth 
edition in 1850. His ablest commentary, 
that on the Sermon on the Mount, was 
printed first in 1853, and the sixth edition 
in 1872. Meanwhile treatises of minor im- 
| portance, such as “The Prophets and their 
Prophecies,” essays on “ Inspiration,” “The 
| Credibility of the Gospel History,” against 
Strauss, “‘ Hours of Devotion,” “ Practical 
Commentary on the Psalms,” and “ Conver- 
| sations on the Weightiest Questions of Faith,” 
flowed from his facile pen. The work to 
| which he devoted many of the late years of 





| plete, was “The History of Rationalism.” 
| Perhaps none of his publications are more 


characteristic or in many respects more valu- | 


able than his six volumes of sermons. ‘Take 
| them all in all, they have been seldom, if 
ever, surpassed, characterized as they are by 
|fervour of piety, earnestness of purpose, 
spiritual insight, intellectuat adaptedness, 
simplicity and skill of construction, poetry of 
sentiment, and chaste beauty of language. 
Many of them are models of their kind, 
Besides publishing all these works and lec- 
| turing in the regular discharge of his profes- 
| sorial duties, he filled the post of University 
| preacher, member of the Consistory at Mag- 
| deburg, and a commissioner for conducting 
lthe examination of students and teachers. 
| Unlike most German professors, he engaged 
| also in the directly practical work of the 
| Church, helping, for example, to establish a 
branch of the “ Gustavus Adolphus Associa- 
tion” in the district, and holding Bible-classes 
and missionary meetings. 
But remarkable as were his literary, profes- 


extent and variety, his chief work, his most 
striking work, was among the students. He 
was so pre-eminently “ ein Studenten-Profes- 
sor ”—a student’s professor—that few would 
| have expected much of him in other depart- 
| ments. He would not, however, have had 
| the power he had over students if he had 
| been less faithful and successful in the intel- 
| lectual field. Students, of all others, must 
| be able to cherish intellectual respect for the 
| man who is to exercise over them moral and 
| spiritual influence. 

It would be impossible to give a full pic- 











| his life, but which ‘he did not live to com- | 


sorial, and other official labours, both for 
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ture of his life with and for the young men 
who came into contact with him at Halle. 
They were naturally chiefly, but by no means 
exclusively, theological students. He spared 
no time, no effort, no sacrifices, in order to 
lead them to the great Master. During the 
earlier years of his residence he used to visit 
them even in their own lodgings. When 


this became impossible, he took them regu- | 


larly with him in his daily walks, appointed 
times when they could see him in his own 
study, invited them to share his family meals, 
lent them books from his library, aided them 
with loans and presents of money, remitted 
the fees for his lectures, recommended them 
to the consideration of his friends, and in 
short did all a faithful professor could do. 
For very many years, too, he conducted an 
extensive correspondence with pastors and 
others on the greatest variety of questions, 
scientific and practical, * intellectual and 
spiritual. 

It is not, however, as the man who 
laboured intellectually and spiritually, in 
season and out of season, that he is and will 
be chiefly remembered, but, to express it in 
one word, as a modern Christian Socrates. 
Though a learned man—besides writing the 
works enumerated he could speak or read 
most of the languages of the civilised world— 
this was not his specific distinction. Nor 
were his Christian fervour and self-denying 
zeal in the cause of his Saviour what gave 
him his peculiar position, for others have 
done as much as he in this respect. His 
specific gift lay in the art of bringing the 
higher self, the soul, of young men to the 
birth, He was never so happy as when 
engaged in this business. Two of the prime 
conditions of success he possessed in an 
eminent degree—though growing ever older 
in the best sense, he was always young; and 
his intellectual sympathies were quick, and 
broad enough to embrace the world. I use 
the word “intellectual” sympathies advisedly, 
for it sometimes seemed to me that ecclesi- 
astically his sympathies were in some respects 
limited. For example, he did not fairly ap- 
preciate the English and American type of 
Christian life. He could not, somehow, see 
beyond its apparent outwardness and bustle. 
A quiet, mystical style of religion was more 
to his taste. Nor was he strictly speaking 
cosmopolitan, though he had travelled much 
and held muchintercourse in their own tongues 
with men of many climes and countries. 

It was most interesting to observe him 
conversing with young men. He could be 
by turns humorous and sarcastic, tender and 





stern, argumentative and suggestive, learned 
and poetic, as the occasion required. Whilst 
he was geniality itself to a naive and single- 
eyed searcher for truth, he could show scorn 
or contempt, or even anger, at priggishness, 
pomposity, and frivolity. Over - sensitive 
people were sometimes offended; but many 
souls delighted in the variability of his hu- 
mours. He passed from a joke to serious- 
ness sometimes with startling rapidity. I 
remember his once asking me in the middle 
of an earnest conversation to define Aarum- 
scarum, an interruption which naturally gave 
rise to considerable amusement. If a visitor 
seemed over-impressed with the gravity of an 
interview and a student were present, as was 
most frequently the case, Tholuck was ca- 
pable of asking the latter some startlingly 
grotesque question by way of giving the con- 
versation a natural tone. Considering that 
he must rarely have felt thoroughly well, and 
was often in great pain, it is surprising that 
he so seldom evinced irritability, for which 
there was frequent occasion. His experi- 
ences with students were not all joyous, or 
even satisfactory; on the contrary, he was 
frequently deceived, or at all events let him- 
self be used in the hope of not being disap- 
pointed. But he lived long enough to know 
that for one who had resisted his influence, 
either openly or secretly, there were hundreds 
who recognised him as their spiritual father 
or guide. 

During the closing months of his life 
Tholuck’s mind was clouded over, and only 
at brief intervals did he seem to recover 
clearness enough to enable him to speak of 
the one passion of his life, the glory of the 
Saviour. But then the old confidence and 
love found quick expression. 

His death, though long expected, filled 
thousands of hearts, not only in Germany 
but also in America, Switzerland, France, 
and England, and indeed throughout Chris- 
tendom, with sorrow. The contrast between 
the Halle of his youth and the Halle of his 
last days was especially marked. Then he 
was the object of suspicion and dislike ; now 
every one regarded him with at least esteem, 
not to say love. The day of his funeral was 
observed with such marks of respect as are 
rarely shown save to the great of the world. 
For it was felt even by those who cared little 
for his theology, that at all events he had 
whole-heartedly, faithfully, and self-denyingly 
sought to live out the life of Him, regarding 
whom in his first book he had written, “I 
have but one passion, and that is He, that is 
me” 
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By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


_ to more fortunately - circum- 


stanced outsiders the daily life of the | 


struggling poor may in some of its phases 
present a certain picturesqueness of aspect, 


it is to the poor themselves a monotonous as | 


well as a hard life. Their energies have to 
be devoted exclusively to the all-important 
business of making ends meet, and though 
the individual callings by which they seek to 
accomplish this object may be pretty widely 
varied, the life of the class as a whole moves 
in a very limited and very matter-of-fact 
circle. The romance of life, the hair-breadth 
’scapes, the moving accidents by flood and 
field, the adventures of travel, and the mys- 


| teries and “sensations” of “society,” are 
not—they are quite content to conclude— 
| for them—save, perhaps, as things to be read 
|of in newspapers. When, therefore, there 
does chance to befall in their midst anything 
in the nature of a sensation, they are natu- 
| rally inclined to make the most of it, to 
| make more of a nine-days’ wonder of it than 
would be the case with people who had had 
fuller opportunities of becoming sensation 
proof, or whose manners had more of the 
repose that marks the caste of Vere de Vere. 
The poor quarter of our own district has 
recently been the scene of an incident which, 
mild or commonplace as it may appear to 
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some, is, nevertheless, regarded by the in- 
habitants as the most interesting and sensa- 
tional that has occurred within their actual 
ken since the local bread-riots of some twelve 
years ago. It afforded a fruitful theme of 
conversation, and a practically inexhaustible 
field for the exercise of their powers of guess- 
ing, “ wondering,” and moralising ; and we 
venture to think that in this connection, in 
the relation in which it was viewed and com- 
mented upon by those among whom it hap- 
pened, the incident is well worth relating, 
its moral well worth pointing. 

In the poorer quarter of our district, com- 
mon lodging-houses abound to a rather 
marked extent. There is one entire street 
of them, several groups of two or three 
together, and single ones scattered about 
pretty freely. Many of them are the pro- 
perty, and most of them are under the 
management, of one speculator in this line 
of business. This man may fairly claim to 
rank among ‘“‘men who have risen,” or be 
classed with the “self-made.” He came to 
London without a friend, and with even less 
than the proverbial half-crown in his pocket, 
came as an ordinary tramping frequenter of 
one of the lodging-houses which now forms 
part of his own possessions. His first rise 
was to the position of “ deputy,” and as he 
took “ kindly” to the business, worked hard, 
dealt shrewdly, and developed very con- 
siderable powers of organization, he rapidly 
advanced to the position of a “ warm” man, 
a man of mark and an office-holder in his 
parish—a man, in short, with a character to 
lose and a reputation to maintain. It is 
probably owing to this circumstance, to the 
bulk of the houses being in the hands of one 
“big” man of this stamp, rather than in the 
hands of a number of small men, that the 
lodging-houses of our district are somewhat 
better than the average of their kind. They 
are conducted in as orderly a fashion as 
such places well can be, and there is a tacit 
understanding among “those whom it may 
concern,” to the effect that any who approach 
nearer to the criminal classes than the no- 
visible-means-of-support section of society, 
will not be regarded as welcome guests with- 
in their walls. Apart from this, there is a 
desire to accommodate all classes, so far as 
may be. There is a house for foreign 
organ-grinders, with a loft specially set aside 
for the warehousing of their instruments, 
and a deputy who understands their customs, 
if not their language. For other street 
musicians, including the humble ballad 
singer, there is another house. Another 


“ce 








house accommodates tramping and other 
professional beggars. Still another is, by the 
law of wont and custom, specially appro- 
priated to lodgers of Irish nationality. One 
is told off for labouring families, who are 
weekly tenants, and make these lodging- 
houses their homes, and another for way- 
farers of the same class. There is a house 
for men only, a house for women only, and 
a house for married couples, and there are 
general houses for those who rather prefer 
to be mixed than classed. 

It is with a house of this latter class that 
the incident to which we refer is associated. 
The house is situated in the heart of the Irish 
quarter, and is chiefly frequented by Irish- 
men, and siray foreigners who are so far in 
communion with the Irish that they are of 
the same religion professed by the majority 
of that body. One such foreigner—whose 
name and nationality need not be recorded 
here—there was, who, after using the house 
for some years as an occasional, had become 
one of its regulars, paying weekly, and having 
—we can scarcely say a bedroom, but a 
shut-off bed. Whatever might have been his 
age by actual tale of years, he was practically, 
by infirmity of constitution, or as the result 
of hard living, an old man; a man with a 
stooping figure,a shambling gait, grey and 
grizzled hair, a haggard, care-worn face, and 
a generally half-starved appearance. His 
clothing was a wonderful combination of 
“loop’d and window’d” and clouted ragged- 
ness. So much so that even the frequenters 
of the house—most of them connoisseurs in 
the matter of raggedness—marvelled how he 
managed to get in and out of them, and still 
keep them together. His garments were 
even more dirty than ragged, and this same 
quality of dirtiness extended to his care—or 
want of care—of his person. Now this latter 
feature is by no means a necessity of lodging- 
house life. In the present day common 
lodging-houses are not the fearsome and 
noisome dens that they were formerly wont 
to be. They are usually the “‘ sweetest ” and 
cleanliest houses of the neighbourhoods in 
which they are situated. With them itisa 
case of must. ‘They are under government 
regulation and inspection, and subject to 
“surprise” visits from officers, at all hours 
of the day or night. Any infraction of the 
rules made and provided for their manage- 
ment is liable to be followed by the suspen- 
sion or withdrawal of their licences, or, if 
need be, the prosecution of their “ deputies” 
or owners, or both. ‘The ceilings and walls 
must be kept well whitewashed and lime- 
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washed; the appliances for drainage and 
ventilation maintained in good order. The 
floors, tables, benches, and bedding must be 
regularly washed. The number of beds to a 
house, and even their distribution, is fixed by 
the authorities, and the size of the “ general ” 
room must be in proportion to the number 
of beds. The bedding is hard and coarse, 
and perhaps somewhat scanty, but, as we 
have just remarked, it is kept clean. That | 
the sheets and other such movables and | 
pawnables have imprinted upon them the | 
legend, “Stolen from Dash’s” (the name of | 
the proprietor) is regarded as a mere detail, 

a necessity of the situation. It is an effectual | 
safeguard against the dishonest, and need | 
not be taken as intending personal insult by 
the consciously honest. Finally, the common 
lodging-house must have a sufficient supply 
of water, and afford to its tenantry the means 
of performing their ablutions. It is but fair 
to the bulk of such tenantry to say that they 
gladly avail themselves of this latter con- 
venience, and regard “a good sluice” in the 
morning as a luxury. To this rule, however, 
there are exceptions, and the compulsion to 
cleanliness extending only to the buildings 
and appliances, those of the inmates who are 
so minded can indulge in what one would 
almost suppose /ey must consider the luxury 
of dirt. Among those of this inclining was, | 
as we have already hinted, our foreigner. He | 
could speak English, but seldom did speak 

either in that or any other language, being of | 
a markedly reserved and reticent disposition. 
While, as they gathered around the blazing 
fire of the general room, others would make 
merry, or make moan, as their mood might 
be; would recount to each other the stories 

of their lives from day to day, or exchange | 
inquiries about mutual acquaintances—while 

others fraternised in this way, the foreigner | 
would sit silent and apart. He evidently 

sought the fireside not for company’s sake, 

but merely for warmth, and the chances—so 

to speak—of picking up the crumbs that fell 

from the foor man’s table. Improvidence | 
is a general failing of the vagrant class. | 
They habitually and by choice live from | 
hand to mouth. Given that they have the 
wherewithal to do it, they will in their own 
rough way fare sumptuously for the passing | 
day, and take their chance of starving on the | 
morrow. Of this the odours pervading the | 
general room of a common lodging-house at | 
breakfast and supper times afford convincing | 
testimony. In the morning the air is heavy | 
with the flavour of ham and eggs, haddocks, | 
herrings, and other the like breakfast relishes ; 





| 








in the evening with that of beef-steak and 
onions. It is of course only those who are 
“in luck” for the day who can afford to 
“run” to these good things, but the lucky 
ones are usually very generous in the matter 
of sharing with their less fortunate fellows. 
The poor old foreigner was rarely able to 
supply himself with aught beyond dry bread, 


but many and many a bit of meat, or taste of | 


a “relish” or cup of tea or coffee, was be- 
stowed upon him by other frequenters of the 
house. What he himself did for a living 
none knew positively ; not even the deputy. 
It was generally taken for granted, however, 
that he was a beggar, though none professed 
to know where his beat was. If he did speak 
at all it was generally to complain of his 
utter poverty, the hardness of the times, the 
bitter struggle it was for him to exist, even 
in the wretched manner in which he did 
exist, his difficulty in scraping together his 
weekly rent. In connection with this latter 
point it was noticed that he always paid in 
coppers. No one connected with the lodg- 
ing house had ever seen him with a silver 
coin, much less a gold one. 

Such hard living as he was subjected to 
naturally told upon his health. The “deputy” 
frequently suggested that he should call in 


| the aid of the parish doctor, but the lodger 


always objected, and the illness going thus 
unchecked, he presently began to show 
unmistakable evidence of a break-up of con- 
stitution. For a man to linger on in this 
style was no uncommon thing in lodging- 


| house experience; but in this case the 


climax came with a terrible suddenness. 
One morning the poor old foreigner fell down 
in a fit, from which all the efforts of the 


other inmates of the lodging-house failed to | 
The services of the parish | 


recover him. 
doctor were therefore called into requisition, 
and he ordered the immediate removal of 
the patient to the workhouse infirmary. 
Medical aid, however, had come too late to 


save life; the man never rallied, never re- | 


died in a few 
the sensational 


covered consciousness, and 
hours. And then came 


revelation concerning him; the revelation | 
that, while creating “ wonder” and affording 
| infinite scope for table talk, also turned the 


feeling of pity with which he had been re- 
garded in his lifetime into a feeling of scorn 
and loathing for his memory. The man had 
been a miser! When those whose office it 
is to prepare the pauper dead for their last 
long earthly sleep came to remove the 
clothing from the body, they discovered, sewn 
in among the rags and patches of which the 
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clothing consisted, money to the amount of 
about nine hundred pounds; three hundred 
in gold, and the remainder in bonds and 
notes. In addition to this there were found 
documents relating to a variety of money 
transactions, and some of these papers it was 
thought might still be of some value. The 
guardians of course took possession of the 
money, fro ¢en., and for a time it seemed as 
though it were going to lapse to the Crown. 


But presently an heir-at-law came forward 


and put in her claim. She was a respectable 
middle-aged woman, and stated that she was 
the sister of the dead man, of whose death 
and the circumstances attending it she had 
been made aware through the newspaper 
accounts of the affair. Like her brother she 
appeared to be of a reserved character. Of 
his earlier life she would not speak, and she 
professed—in all probability truly—to have 
lost sight of him during the later years of his 
life. She knew her rights, knew that she 
had only to prove that she was his sister and 
nearest relative ; and this, through the agency 
of the counsel of her nation, who took up the 
business on her behalf, she did in full form to 
the satisfaction of those concerned, and the 
money was duly paid over to her. 

So far the story ended, but its memory as 
a ‘‘ sensation” remains green in our district, 
and more particularly in lodging-house circles. 
For many a night it remained the theme of 
discourse in the fireside circles of general 
rooms. With the key-note to the dead man’s 
character made plain, all manner of little 
incidents that had before appeared mysterious 
now stood forth as ignobly characteristic ; 
and as such incidents were recalled and sub- 
mitted to this new light, there were not lack- 
ing some very emphatic and significant re- 
marks as to what would have been the line 
of action of the speakers towards the 
deceased, had they only known his “ little 
game,” when he was alive and in their midst. 
As usuaily happens, too, the sins of the guilty 
were visited upon the innocent. In all the 
lodging-houses of the district, any elderly 
and ragged wayfarer who showed a desire to 
“keep himself to himself” was regarded with 
distrust and suspicion. If he was seen to 
lack food, others more fortunate refrained 
from their usual practice of giving him of 
theirs, lest he should be “ coming old —— 
over them ;” and in some instances he was 
made the victim of rough horse-play, got up 
as a cover for “rubbing him down,” with a 
view to ascertaining whether there were con- 
cealed money bags about him. 

All this, however, was but the mere super- 





ficial outcome 
life-story upon those in whose circle it had 
been enacted. In their rough, untutored 
way, they saw and /c/¢ the moral that the 
story pointed, the lesson that underlay it. 
They saw by this man’s miserable life how 
true indeed it is, and in what sense and man- 
ner it is true, that money is the root of all 
evil ; saw that the worship of money was the 
most ignoble, the most degrading, the most 
soul-stifling of all idolatries. His love of 
money had made his life all evil. So far as 
was known he had broken no law of the 
statute book, but his life had been one great 
sin against the higher laws both of God and 
man. It had been a sin against the great 
law of that charity, lacking which, though we 
possess all else, we are as nothing; and it 
had been equally a sin against the great 
command, “Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” He had looked 
unmoved upon sorrow and suffering that he 


of the influence of this real | 





could well have relieved, such sorrow and | 
suffering as he had many a time seen relieved | 


by men who were really little better than 


the penniless beggar he only appeared to be; | 


and he had looked on and made no sign | 


when men who had more than once shared | 


their own scanty meals with him had, after a | 


day’s hard tramping, sat foodless, and without 
the means of procuring food, though a few 
pence would have relieved their necessities. 
All this, as we have had an opportunity of 
gathering, by simply listening to their more 
serious comments and reflections upon the 
subject, those among whom the miser dragged 
out the later years of his miserable existence 
saw Clearly enough, though they might not be 
able to expound it to others, or even formu- 
late it to themselves. Unconsciously, too, 
they discriminate the character of the dead 
man’s vice with a nicety that makes the 
lesson of the story more telling than it would 
otherwise be. They see that selfishness and 
love of money are two distinct vices, and the 
latter the worse of the two. Both forms of 
vice may take manifold forms, but in the 
particular connection in which we are now 
speaking, selfishness leads the individual to 
seek the luxuries of life—love of money, to be- 
grudge the necessaries of life. ‘The one vice 
is exemplified to people of the lodging-house 
class by the man who will live “high” to- 
day, let what may come to-morrow, and who, 
by making a literal interpretation of the say- 
ing that “self-help is the first law of nature ” 
his guiding principle, manages to live more 
or less high most days. ‘The other and 
darker vice is exemplified to them by the 



























































money-grubbers among them, of whom this 
miser was but an extreme example. The 
selfishness of the selfish man generally has 


| something of self-respect included in it; he 


practises in some degree, at any rate, the 
cleanliness which is said to be next to god- 
liness. But the sheer lover of money usually 
sins in a special degree against the temple of 
the soul—his own body. He neglects it, 
starves it, allows it to become fouler than 
those of the beasts that perish. This love of 
money for its own dead sake, for the sake of 
its mere possession and accumulation, and 
not for the power for good to self and others, 
which rightly used it may give—this slavish 
love, this idolatrous worship of money is so 
unwise in itself, that it is often spoken of as 
a kind of unworldliness, but it is an unworld- 
liness that is worse than the worst worldli- 
ness. 

The incident we have here related created, 
as we have said, a great “ sensation” in our 
district, and from hearing much of it, and 
frequently availing ourselves of opportunities 
for driving home the lessons for which it 
affords a text, it may be that we have our- 
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selves been brought to somewhat over-rate its 
moral significance. But with all due allow- 
ance made on that head, we still venture to 


think that the story is one that may well | 


give pause to the thoughtful in all classes of 
life. It is an extreme case, certainly, but in 


less extreme, though scarcely less ignoble or | 


hurtful forms, the love of money is at this 
day a crying evil under the sun. The wor- 
ship of Mammon, though not a creed, is with 
many a practice. Metaphorically speaking, 
the golden calf is set up much as the brazen 
serpent was lifted up in the wilderness, and 
has much the same power attributed to it. 
Get money, is the one only and all-inclusive 
command that thousands strive to fulfil ; and 
reliance upon money is placed before reliance 
upon Him without whose knowledge even a 
sparrow cannot fall. That such a state of 
things does largely exist, none who observe or 
reflect can fora moment doubt. And it isa 
state of things, we venture to think, “ horrid 
examples” of which may occasionally be held 
up with advantage; a state of things to 
be earnestly prayed against and wrought 
against. 


HOMO. 


A Story of the Pear of our Lord One Thousand. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“ CHRONICLES 


“ A PPAREBIT repentina magna dies 

Domini.”* Again and again the 
words of the old Latin hymn echoed through 
the aisles of the Minster. 

It was the dusk of a short winter’s day in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand. 

The shadowed spaces were filled with a 
vast crowd ; all the city had gathered together | 
to hear the stranger monk. He had come 
into the city yesterday, and was to leave to- 
morrow. 

It was reported that he came from an 
island beyond the seas, of an ancient race, 
rich in saints when the Teutons were still | 
wild heathen tribes; from the borders of the | 
sea without a shore. 

All was mystery about him. He flitted | 
through the land like a wandering voice, a | 
voice crying in the wilderness. No man knew 
certainly whence he came or whither he went. 
He came not so much to teach or to preach, 
as to utter a great “cry” and be gone. 


It was the old cry, that the generations of | 





* “Suddenly to all appearing the great day of God shall 
eome.” 


| come. 


OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.’ 


men are as the crops of grass, mown down 
surely by the mower; and the glory of man 
as the flower of the grass, scattered before the 
mowing-time by any passing wind. 

But the old cry would scarcely have 
gathered the people together and riveted 
them in breathless, awe-struck attention as 
this voice gathered and fixed them. 

To the old cry was added a new cry, 
“an exceeding great and bitter cry.” 

“The mowers are at hand, the harvest is 
It may not be to-day or to-morrow. 
But ¢his year it will be. 

“It is the Saturday night of the ages. 

“The world is doomed. 

“The thousand years have run their course 
at last. The long-suffering of God has an 
end. 

“You may sow your fields this spring. 

“You may possibly reap the seed you 
sow this autumn. 

“But you will never see another spring. 

“You will never reap another harvest. 
| “* Apparebit repentina. Suddenly and so 

soon ! 
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“You may keep one more Easter. 

“But before the next the graves will be 
opened. The resurrection to endless woe or 
joy will have come. 

“You may even possibly keep one more 
Christmas. But it will be the last. It must 
be all but the last day of the world, for before 
its octave has dawned ‘ afparebit repentina.’ 

“He will have come. Not as a babe 


smiling on His mother’s knee, not as the 


lowly Saviour to the manger, to live, and 
teach, and heal, and suffer, and die. 

“As the Judge, to punish, to reward, to 
avenge. 

“And before Him all the world will be 
gathered, all the ages, and all the nations. 

‘But not in one band; in two bands. 
Divided for ever into two flocks. Not 


| Teuton and Latin, not rich and poor, not 


noble and slave, not clergy and laity, not 


| learned and ignorant ; but wicked and good, 


just and unjust, merciful and unmerciful, 


those who love God and men, and those who | 


| love only themselves. 


** And the division exists now. 
“* Apparebit repentina, His fan in Uis 
hand; the winnowing fan. What does the 


_ fan do? It only stirs the air ; it stirs the wind 


| or the chaff chaff. 





of God. It does not make the wheat wheat, 
It only divides them ; 
the wheat into the garner, the chaff away. 


“ Away whither ? 


“Tt does not make wheat wheat, or tares | 


tares. 

“The wheat to the barn; the tares whither? 
In bundles to be burned. 

“This year, this year, in His heavens, or 
in His fires. 


“And what will be burnt in His fires? | 


Your gold? your houses? your harvests ? 
Nay, earthly fires can do that. 

“You, you yourselves : in His fires. 

“<* Apparebit repentina.’ 

“ Suddenly, and this year. 

“ At early dawn, at dead of night, in the 
hush of the summer morn, in twilight, such as 


this? We know not. The day and the hour | 


knoweth no man. 

“ But this year ; suddenly, as the lightning 
which comes before the thunder. 

“As the thief on the slumbering house- 
hold, as the tramp of the foe on the slum- 
bering army. 

“Tf ye will, if ye can, sleep on still ! 

“ But listen, already is there no rumble of 
the far-off storm? no faint far-off murmur of | 
His footsteps ? | 


| 


come first, shrivelling the earth like a heap of 
dry grass, and heaven likea roll of old parch- 
ments, leaving you alone with your Judge; 
all the world. there, and each one as much 
alone with Him as if no one else were there, 
seen through, searched through, scorched 
through with one gleam of the eyes that are 
as a flame of fire. 

“Before you the Judge, behind you the 
flames. The Judge so terrible that the 
wicked will rush backward from Him into 
the fire, rather than meet those eyes again, 
those eyes which are as a flame of fire search- 
ing and burning through and through. 

“And what do they search? You, for 
sin. What will they burn? You, wth your 
sin, if you will not give up the sin.” 

And then he laid bare sin after sin, 
avarice, evil - speaking, wrongs wrought, 
wrongs unforgiven, injustice, envy, unmerci- 
fulness, pride, selfishness in all its disguises 
until heart after heart felt itself seen through 
and laid bare. 

Then turning and pointing to the great 
Crucifix above them he said— 

** Not one of you, not one of us but has 
helped to weave that crown, to drive in those 
nails, to pierce that heart. 

“ Repent, for He is at hand. 

“< Apparebit repentina, suddenly and so 
soon.” 

And then suddenly the penetrating voice 
ceased, and there was a great hush, broken 
now and then by a sob, as, high above them, 
catching the last rays of the wintry sun, the 
sacred bowed Head, and the outstretched 
hands, rose lifted up on high. 

And when the hush began to break up 
again into separate movement, and the voice 
which had bound the multitude into unity 
had ceased for some minutes, and one and 
another turned their eyes again towards the 
pulpit, it was empty. 

And none in that city ever saw the face of 
the preacher or heard his voice again. 

Like a voice crying in the wilderness, he 
vanished again into the wilderness, and was 
heard no more. 

But from the voices of the choir, begun it 
was scarcely known how, broke forth in a 
long murmur wail the hymn— 


“* Apparebit repentina magna dies Domini.” 


When the last notes of the solemn chant 





had died away, and once more left a silence 
in the vast church, the multitude still kept 
together. A common instinct of unity 


“When the thunder-peal comes it will be seemed to have come on them, as on a 


too late to warn. The lightning will have | 


besieged city, or on a ship in a storm. 
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Not to one, here and there, uncertainly, as 
death came; but to all! Suddenly, and this 
year, the one great event was to come, which 
was to unite them all and to divide them all 
for ever ! 

Not that this message and this terror were 
altogether new to them. Long it had been 
floating in the air that the distracted world 
was not to last beyond the thousand years. 

The probability had long loomed vaguely 
before them; and now this stranger came and 
proclaimed, with assured conviction of the 
certainty. 

They waited and waited on, as if listening 
for the first peal of the Last Trump; but no 
sound broke the stillness. The dusk silently 
died into the dark, the last rays faded from 
the Crucifix to which the monk had pointed, 
and then slowly the congregation began to 
creep away to their homes. 

Out of the silent church under the solemn 
silent vault of stars; each household again 
beneath its own roof, yet all still under that 
great roof of heaven from which at any 
moment might burst the final fires. 

The city roofs, great and little, for the time 
had become the shadows, and the upper 
light shone terribly through. 

There was little talking on the way home 
through the streets, none of that eager bub- 





| into her chamber that night ; for her stall of 
beads and cakes was a wasp’s nest of mali- 
cious gossip where all dark surmises and 
evil reports naturally gathered, sure of some- 
thing to feed on and something to sting. 
And she felt somewhat pricked in conscience, 
for the preacher had spoken of “ the measure 
wherewith we mete being measured to us 
again,” and of evil-speaking zz ztse/f, whether 
false or true, being sure to be severely judged 
in that day. She did not quite see the 
justice of it; if people were to be punished 
for their evil deeds, why was she to be 
punished for foreseeing and antedating the 
verdict? Nevertheless, if that was, as the 
monk said, the rule of the Supreme Court, it 
might be as well to take care. And, more- 
over, one might sometimes make mistakes. 
She must admit to herself that possibly she 


that poor orphan-girl whose character had 
afterwards been cleared, but not soon enough 
to satisfy her lover, who had believed the 
evil report, and gone and died in the wars, 
and left her to die of a broken heart at home. 
| She had only repeated what others hinted, 
| but no one was infallible, not even the whole 
town, which might, perhaps, be one reason 
why the giving sentence beforehand was ob- 
jected to. And it certainly might be as well 





bling up of pent-up thoughts which marks | to be careful, if one’s words, even one’s 
the dispersing of a great listening throng. | whispers, were to be brought up against one 
The mighty common expectation which united | in public on that day, and before another 
all, sent each back into his own life with year. 
great searchings of heart. - i 
For the day at hand was to be a Judgment | Master Gregory, the exchanger, went home 
Day. The day of the great gathering was | to his chests of treasure ; and on his way he 
also to be the day of the great dividing. passed the widowed daughter of his old 
* * * * master the goldsmith, looking pinched and 
' | poor as usual, with a racking cough, leading 
i. | her two frail, half-starved children. They 
Two fellow-students, Hermann and Gott- | were neatly clothed, as always, in their 
fried, went back to the Abbey School together. | patched garments; and she greeted him with 
And when they reached their cells, Her- | her wonted gentle friendliness, expecting 
mann flung his books into a corner and cried, | nothing from him. 
“ Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity ; vain in- But his heart smote him. 
struments of vain learning, farewell! Of} ‘ PerhapsI did make rather a hard bargain 
what use is it to climb a few steps higher | when her husband died,” he said; “and her 
than our fellow-men, if all are to be levelled | father certainly had been good to me. It is 
again at the bar of God :o0 soon?” true she should not have married as she did, 
But Gottfried knelt at tae little window of | and I have left her more than she lost in my 
his cell, and looked up at the stars and said, | will. But if this monk is right, wills and 
“Oh, Thou Holy and Beautiful, it has been | testaments will not henceforth count for much 
a joy to brush off a few grains of the dust | in the reckoning of that Day. I might as 
which hid Thy works. What will it be to | well, perhaps, do something for her at once.” 
see Thee as Thou art?” And that night, as he counted over his gold 
_ 2 ? ? and parchments (for in those days misers had 
Old Gammer Trudchen Frudel, whose stall | more visual delight in their possessions than 
was close to the Minster door, crept silently ; they have now), the parchments seemed to 
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had been a little too hasty and hard about | 
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shrivel in the light of the fire which was to 
consume the very heavens as a scroll, and 
instead of the pleasant ring of gold, the dry 
rustle of dead leaves was in his ears. 

But the poor widowed mother he had 
passed, went home lightened in heart, with 
her children. And when she had given them 
their scanty supper, and folded them to sleep, 
she knelt beside them, and her thankful tears 
fell on the thin little hands over which she 
wept. 

“Thank God!” she murmured, “ at last I 
may long to go to my beloved ; for we shall 
go together, we three, his babes and I; and 
he will see his prayers answered, and will 
know I did my best for them, and did not 
hasten away to him too soon, for all the 
longing to go.” 

aK aS * * 

And even the prattling voice of little 
Hilda, the child of Blind Bruno, the basket- 
maker, was hushed as she led her father 
through the streets, instead of the faithful dog 
Keeper, who was growing old. She only 
clung to her father’s hand closer than usual. 

Bruno also was very silent. 

Margarethe, the mother, met them, as 
always, on the threshold, for Bruno liked no 
other hands but those which had tended him 
so faithfully for twenty years to welcome him, 
and unloose his cloak, and settle him at the 
table or by the hearth. He could not see 
how thin the hands had grown, and how 
worm the face was. The feeble fingers 
seemed to gather strength always to do any- 
thing for him; and if sometimes he thought 
they failed a little, the soft clear voice had 
always its old tones to cheer him, and he 
had always words of tender greeting for 
her. 

But to-night he scarcely seemed to heed 
even his wife. He leant his head on his 
clasped hands for a long time, and said 
nothing until old Keeper came, as was his 
wont, and rubbed his shaggy head against 
the master’s knees, and little Hilda’s hands, 
for a welcome. 

At this, Hilda’s composure gave way alto- 
gether, and she burst into tears and sobbed. 

“Oh, Keeper, you don’t know, and we 
can’t tell you!” 

Then Bruno roused himself, and the great 
cry of the preacher burst from his lips. 

“* Apparebit repentina,” he said; “ sud- 
denly it will come, and this year.” 

And slowly and solemnly he repeated 
what they had heard. 

A strange joy came over the mother’s face 
as he spoke. 





She was lifting up her heart to God and 
saying— 

“IT thank Thee. At last I can long with 
all my heart to come to Thee. For we shall 
not be parted. And I shall not be leaving 
those Thou gavest me to keep.” 

Bruno went on. 

“The Judge!” he murmured, 
Avenger, to avenge all wrongs at last!” 

And there was a flash of fierce joy on his 
face, such as might have gleamed in the eyes 
of his heathen forefathers, dying in the 
slaughter of their foes. 

But as she saw it, the quiet delight faded 
from the mother’s face, and she said ten- 
derly— 

“Our little wrongs, beloved, what will 
they seem when we see the nail-prints on His 
hands and feet ?” 

“ They will not seem little to Him!” re- 
plied Bruno sternly. 

It was an old controversy between them, 
and the only one. She had long ceased to 
carry on her side of it in any way but in 
silent prayer. 

For the wrong was great, and the doing of 
it as fresh in her memory as ever; the day 
when her husband’s kinsman, Baron Ivo, 
had entered their castle and treacherously 
massacred all who would not acknowledge 
him to be the rightful lord, had bound Baron 
Bruno to a pillar, and had him blinded, 
and then had turned them out with their 
helpless babe into the frost and snow of the 
winter night, to wander whither they would, 
or die. 

Many weary months they had roamed up 
and down through the land, seeking redress, 
until the babe had died. But the enemy 
was strong, and it was an age when night 
could only be held by might. And though 
many pitied, none ventured to take up the 
blinded Baron’s cause. And so at last they 
crept back to the old city, and found a 
dwelling beside a brook in the forest, not far 
from the city gate, yet in a secret place, where 
no one need see them. And Bruno made 
baskets from the osiers, and she sold them. 

And the poor sightless eyes were healed, 
but not the heart. 

Again and again she had begun to hope 
the bitter yearning for vengeance would be 
softened. Sometimes when his voice faltered 
as they said the Lord’s- Prayer, sometimes 
when his hand quivered in hers as they knelt 
together by the great cross before.the hermit’s 
cave, and especially when their little Hilda 
was born, the child of their poverty, the sun- 
beam of their dark days. 
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But always when she had dared to speak of | 
forgiveness, the old wound seemed to bleed | 
afresh. And now she felt the old fever was 
burning in his heart as fiercely as ever. | 

Once more that night she pleaded voice- 
lessly with the compassionate Lord. 

“Thou knowest, O merciful One,” she said 
in the depths of her heart, “it is not his 
blindness he cannot forgive, it is our poverty 
and the child’s. It is not his wrong he would 
have avenged ; it is ours. If there is hatred 
in his heart, love is beneath the hate, Thou 
knowest. Forgive, oh, forgive him ! even if 
he cannot quite forgive.” 

And then, in her tearful prayers, she 
pleaded the day when Baron Ivo himself 
had come to their hut, pursued by some of 
the many who had been turned into beggars, 
or robbers, by his high-handed tyranny; when, 
not seeing Bruno, Bruno had. recognised him 
by his voice, and, nevertheless, had spared 
him, and suffered her to hide him from his 
pursuers, and suffered the child Hilda to 
quench his thirst with fresh water from the 
spring. 

“He could have avenged himself then,” 
she pleaded. “And, instead, he saved. Is 
not that forgiving? Will not that cup of 
cold water be remembered by Thee?” 

Yet her heart was tossed by anxiety and 
doubt. Could it be forgiving to wish evil? 
And could the unforgiving be forgiven ? 

That night Bruno also lay awake, and 
he answered her thoughts, and said reproach- 
fully to her— 

“Wilt thou, even thou, be hard on me? | 
Forgiveness is Divine ; but vengeance also is 
Divine. The Judge is just, or we could not 
trust Him. If it were a slave, if it were a | 
dog that had been so wronged, must I not | 
rejoice the wrong-doer should be punished ?” 

“Thou art wiser than I, my beloved,” she | 
said. ‘I have no wisdom but His face and | 
His words. ‘ Father, forgive them,’ He said; 
and with Him forgiveness meant Paradise 
to the forgiven. Else where were we ?” 

And they said no more. 

* * * * 

And that night, in the castle of Baron Ivo, 
the hall was lighted and the tables were 
spread for a great feast. The lights flashed 
from the castle steep, from many windows, 
over the forest and the city. 

And a feast in Baron Ivo’s castle meant a | 
revel ; cowed slaves hurrying about at the | 
master’s bidding; guests, many of them | 
scarcely less cowed, making forced mirth at | 
his pleasure. | 

To ears that could hear there was always | 
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heaviness in the laughter at Ivo’s feasts. 
The moans from the dungeons below rose 
across it all. 

But on this night the mirth jarred like a 


' cracked bell ; and ere they rose the seneschal 


ventured timidly to ask the Baron if he 
might accept the ransom offered by the 
young wife of the latest captive. “‘ Otherwise,” 
he said, “death might be beforehand. And 
if—if, indeed, the Great Day was so near, 
and the reckoning was to come so soon!” 

Baron Ivo rose with a curse, and strode 
off to his chamber in the tower, which looked 
over the forest, with the dungeons at its 
base. 

3ut no sleep came to him that night. He 
seemed to hear a long procession of heavy 
steps slowly tramping up the turret-stair from 
the dungeons to his chamber. Too often, 
indeed, had the wails of tortured captives 
come up that way. 

But as he lay tossing on his bed, all the 
rest seemed to grow faint and far-off in com- 
parison with one face which had haunted 
him often before ;—a kinsman’s face, with 
sightless eyes, which riveted his own on 
them, and groping, imploring hands, which 
he had once ruthlessly bound. He would 


_ have given the world for one glance of those 


eyes, and one forgiving clasp of those blindly 
groping hands. 

“So long ago!” he moaned; “so long 
ago! And never farther off? And now 
perhaps I shall soon see him close, too late 
to atone. There to face the horror which 
has stung me to crime after crime! For, 
having committed this I had to do the rest, 
to ward off vengeance, to secure what had 
been so hardly won. ‘That first was crime ; 
the rest were self-defence, the fruit of 


| mortal fear—of fear and yet also of love, 


all so terribly entangled, love to the child 
my wife left to my care when she died. 
She knew nothing of that terrible past, and 
loved and trusted me. But the child for 
whom I would shed my blood, for whom 
belike I have given my soul, does she know? 


| Does she love or trust me? Pure and soft as 
| a white dove, yet those tender eyes search and 


scorch me through and through. Is there no 
repentance, no reparation possible ? And that 


| day they say coming so soon! Reparation ! 


how can such a wrong be repaired? Probably 
they are all long since under the ground, he 
and the young wife who stood so unflinchingly 
by him, and the babe. For if it were pos- 
sible to restore him the castle, what of the 
sight and the ruined life? It is not possible ; 
no, it is not possible! That blind beggar in 
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the forest-hut could of have been Bruno! 
And if he were to instal that beggar’s family 
in the castle, what reparation were that?” 

He had risen, and was looking down on 
the forest, and a little gleaming light caught 
his eye, and strangely smote his heart. It 
seemed to come from where that beggar’s 
hut was. Even yet, after all, might it be 
possible to atone ? 

But on the other side, in the next turret of 
the castle, a light shone from the window of 
his young daughter, his only child. 

“Give Aer inheritance up to them? Never!” 
he moaned. And once more the strong will 
rose and barred the door of repentance 
which might have been a door of hope. 

But in that turret-chamber of Baron Ivo’s 
daughter, and in the little hut in the forest, 
the lamp of prayer never went out. 

In the turret the child Beatrix knelt at her 
window and said— 

“O gentle Jesus! I cannot but be glad, 
altogether glad at Thy coming. If I ought 
to be afraid also, forgive me. But my mother, 
before she died, told me Thou wert so 
gracious and so kind! And Thy face and 
Thy voice always seem to me most like hers ; 
and the faces and voices around me here 
are harsh and rough, so that I cannot help 
longing and longing to see and hear Thine. 
Thine and my mother's; but even most 





Thy dying for us. 
father ! 
him; and there was the piercing wail that 
day in the dungeon which he could not 
explain! To me he is always tender, and 
yet I find it so hard to return his fond- 
ness as I would. Something in his eyes 
seems by turns to scorch and to freeze me. 
But if he is not ready for Thee, wait, O 
patient Saviour! wait, and make him ready ! 
and let that look there can be in his eyes for 
me, be there for others and for Thee! Be- 
like I ought to fear Thy coming, Holy and 
Mighty One, for myself, but I cannot. And 
yet I cannot say the ‘ Veni cito,’ Come quickly, 
lest it should be too soon for him. If he has 
done wrong to any man, teach, oh, teach him 
to make it up before Thou shalt come!” 

And in the little hut the mother Margarethe 
still pleaded— 

“Holy forgiving Lord Christ! it is not the 
wrong to himself, it is the wrong to me and 
the children he finds it so hard to forgive. 
| And even Thou, dost Thou forgive cruel un- 
, repented wrong to Thy beloved ? Thou Who 
| didst say of Thy sufferers of old, ‘Why 
persecuted thou 4/e?’ And Thou, when 


Thy own, because of that wonderful love of | 
If it were not for my | 
Every one seems in such terror of | 


Thou forgivest, makest Thy foes Thy friends. 
Thou forgivest because Thou lovest, and 


misery is not being wronged, but doing 
wrong, and because Thy forgiveness melts 
the hearts of the forgiven. By the touch of 


given. I am a sinful woman, and yet I 
cannot dread Thy coming. 
ners, only for him! 


come !” 
Meantime little Hilda could not sleep all 
that night, and at last she could bear her 


her little bed to her mother’s side; and find- 
ing her awake, she whispered— 

“Oh, mother, what shall we do to-mor- 
row? Will it ever be worth while to do any- 
thing any more but go to church and 
pray?” 

“We may be sure the good God will not 
forget to feed His sparrows 


| tainly would not have us forget our hens and 
chickens. And if the King Himself were to 





to be doing but just the little task He sets 


| thee every day: lighting the fire, and getting | 


| thy father’s breakfast, and helping mother, 
day by day, on to the last, the Great Day.” 
“ But, oh ! mother,” the little one resumed 
| with a tremulous voice, “what will it be like, 
| that great day? I saw the Kaiser come into 
| the city with the horsemen and the trumpets, 
| and the crowd I thought would have crushed 
father and me, and broken down the bridge 
on which we stood. 


everything falling to pieces? Will it be like 
the great fire when half the street was burnt 
down—onljy, instead of half the street, all the 
‘world ? fire, and nowhere to flee to? What 
will that dreadiul Day be like ?” 

“My darling, I know not. Noone knows. 
But the great question for us all is not, what 
will the Day be like? but what is the Judge 
like ?” 

** And, oh! mother, how are we to know 
that ?” é 

“ Think of the dear Babe in the manger,” 
she said. ‘ Think of the patient Sufferer on 
the cross; think of the gracious One in the 
picture taking the little child in His arms; 





think of the story of His watching the poor 


lonely thoughts no longer, and crept out of | 


= 


because Thou knowest the most pitiable | 


Thy love move my husband to forgive, and | 
let his forgiveness like Thine save the for- | 


Saviour of sin- | 
Wait, oh, wait till he is | 
ready ; make him ready, and then come, oh, | 





to-morrow, | 
darling,” the mother replied; “and he cer- | 


come to-morrow, what would He wish thee | 


Will it be like that? | 
Only, the horsemen great angels in the clouds, | 
and the trumpets thunders, and the whole | 
earth trembling and shaking as the bridge | 
trembled beneath that rushing crowd, and | 
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| it was only a little sooner than they had 
| feared ; and to-day was here, and had to be 
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widow giving her half farthings, and being 
pleased with her.” 

“Will the Judge be the same as that, 
mother?” 

“The very same. 
like, not what the Day will be like—what He 
is like matters to us, and what pleases Him.” | 

Ill. | 

On the next morning Baron Ivo woke | 
from a heavy sleep, and shook his night | 
thoughts of his wronged kinsman angrily | 
from him. 

The stir of life was in the castle; his 
labourers going out to his fields, his woodmen 
to his forests, his men-at-arms jesting as they 
brightened their weapons, whilst one in a 
full bass voice carolled out half unconsciously 
a phrase of the very hymn which had appalled 
them all the night before, “ Apparebit repen- 
tina; but it sounded dream-like, as the 
voice of an owl by day. Baron Ivo stood 
once more on the solid ground of possession. 
If the Great Day were to come this very year, 





lived. Let the morrow take care of the | 
things of itself. One thing, indeed, he did. 
To give up the castle and atone to his kins- | 
man was indeed a wild fancy; but he would | 
accept the ransom of that latest captive and 
set him free. And, although the ransom was 
in itself a robbery, it might have been larger, 
and so he congratulated himself on having 
done a good deed. 

And in the forest-hut blind Bruno awoke 
the next morning, and as he went towards 
the city with his baskets, an armed band 
dashed past him with the clatter of arms and 
spurs: and he heard his kinsman’s voice in 
harsh tones of command, and the old bitter- 
ness was deep in his heart, as he said to him- 
self, “ Apparebit repentina. All wrongs shall 
be avenged at last. Better to suffer and be 
avenged, than to be in Paradise and see that 
villain smile there too, his sins forgotten and 
unpunished.” 

The next morning, when the miser awoke 
and found all in the familiar room as usual, 
the great iron chests solid as ever, his house- 
keeper Griselda’s voice as sharp as ever 
when she called him, he wondered a little at 
his own panic the night before. 

“My master’s daughter made a foolish 
marriage, poor thing!” he said to himself, 
“and I am not bound to repair other 
people’s mistakes ; and if I had yielded her 
a little more from what her father left, she 
would probably only have wasted it. It is 











| fault; we are not to know the times and the 
Not what 7f will be 


| knew how, and a buzz of malignant murmurs 


after all safer in my keeping than in hers. 
And if the monk was right, and she does not 
come in for the reversion, that is not my 


seasons. However, there is certainly a good 
deal about feeding the hungry. I will tell 
Griselda to boil down those mutton bones 
that were left yesterday into broth for the 
poor woman ; she had a cough.” 

But when he came down to breakfast 
Griselda laughed scornfully at the suggestion, 
and said she had given the bones to the dog, 
and Griselda being the one being in the 
world who represented public opinion to 
him, and of whom he was afraid, because her 
scornful honesty was essential to him, the 
master’s widowed daughter went without the 
broth. But Gaffer Gregory trusted the in- 
tention would go to his credit. He, indeed, 
went himself to market, intending to get a 
larger joint, so as to have some to spare, but 
mutton was dear that week, so he waited till 
the next market day. It was not likely the 





End would come before that. | 


Habit was stronger than terror. The 
market day close at hand still preponderated 


over any day even a year off. 


Gammer Trudchen had hardly been seated 
an hour at her stall, the next morning, when 
one of her cronies came with a whisper that 
the Burgomaster’s young wife had been seen, 
quite late one night that week, in one of the 
lowest lanes of the city, shrouded close in 
her hood and evidently not at all wishing to 
be recognised. 

Trudchen had a twinge about evil-speak- 
ing, and the monk’s warning; but after all, as 
she said to her crony, if somebody did not 
look after the morals of the place, what would 
become of them? ‘The Burgomaster’s young 
wife was fair as a lily, and had the reputa- 
tion of a saint, although “she had always 
had her doubts, for those were just the dan- 
gerous people, who must be watched, and 
must not be suffered to impose on others. 
And besides, it might be well to teach men 
like the Burgomaster to choose their brides 
in their own town, and not go roaming to 
strange cities to bring home young women of 
whose family no one knew anything.” 

And so an evil rumour was hatched no one 


began to gather around the sweet unconscious 
young stranger, and when, a month after- 
wards, the same old crony who had brought 
the whisper, came to tell Gammer Trudchen 
that the Burgomaster’s wife had been visiting 
a poor sick fellow-townswoman of her own 
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that evening, and did not wish her husband 
to know because of his fear of infection for 
her, the one evil whisper had hatched a 
swarm which no contradiction of Gammer 
Trudchen’s could silence. 


And the next morning the student who 
had thrown away his books gathered them 
together again, and was intent on his work, 
for next week there was to be a great com- 
petition for prizes, and the prizes and praises 
were precious, and nearer than the Judgment. 
Where the heart is the treasure will be also. 

But the student Gottfried, who had rejoiced 
in science as revealing of God, had arisen 
first, and was below in the infirmary helping 
the lay brothers to nurse the sick. For there 
had been a pestilence in the city, and the 
beds were full, and he thought, “ After that 
day, O Master, there will be time to learn of 
thy works ; but there is little time left to 
minister to Thee and Thy sick. ‘The time of 
service is short; I will waz¢t to know!” 

And even as he served, he learned many 
' things. Love deepened the capacity for 
knowledge. The hours in the intervals of 
work were more fruitful than the whole day 
had been before. 





IV. 


So the months passed on, and old habits 
regained their force. The miser collected 
the treasure he loved; Gammer Trudchen’s 
stall still gathered to it the evil reports she 
welcomed ; the student won the honours he 
toiled for, and toiled for more; the baron 
delayed his reparation ; blind Bruno nursed 
the bitter sense of his wrongs. 

Terror could not break the chains of habit. 
The dread of a Day could not change the 
heart. 

But all the time mother Margarethe’s 
prayers went up from the hut in the forest, 
and the maiden Beatrix’s from the turret in 
the castle. 

And little Hilda sought in her heart on all 
sides for the answer to the question, not 
What will the Day be like? but What is the 
Judge like, and what pleases Him now ? 

So it went on until the Holy Week ; and 
then on Good Friday old Christopher, the 
hermit, came from his solitude in the pine 
forest to preach to the people. 

It seemed to little Hilda he had come 
on purpose to answer the question of her 
heart. 

To him, in his solitude among the rocks 
and the pines, all days were alike filled with 
the majesty and the joy of the presence of 














God, and with the great pity for the sins 
and needs of men. 

People came to him from cities and 
villages all around for counsel and comfort ; 
for to him all human troubles and wants 
were sacred. 

Sometimes the poor mothers left their 
little children with him while they went to 
toil in the fields, and he taught the little 
ones the alphabet and the story of Bethlehem. 

Sometimes veteran warriors sought him, 
and worn-out statesmen, and _ perplexed 
students, and broken - hearted women, or 
successful men of the world who had won 
its prizes and found them dust. And he 
taught these also their alphabet, the Our 
Father, and the Cross. 

And now he came to speak in the great 
Minster, as much alone with each hearer as 
when they sought him in the forest-cell—as 
much alone with God as when they left him 
in the silence of the forest. 

His words were simple and quiet. 

“ Ecce Homo,” he began. “Behold the 
man !” 

Then after a pause he continued, “ 4/- 


parebit repentina,” and the words rang on | 


the hearts of many like a knell of broken 
resolves, made when they had heard them 
last. 

“ What will appear suddenly? And Who? 

“Ts it the Day you are dreading, or the 
Judge? 

“Ts it the sentence, or Him who will 
award it? 

“Ts it the Day, men and women of the 
world, which is to turn all your glory into 
dust? Is it the Day, beloved, which is to 
turn all your sorrow into joy? 

“Of the Day I can tell you little. 

“ Of the Man I know a little, and will tell 
you what I know.” 

Then for a few minutes he took up another 
strain, and pictured the rending rocks, the 
trembling earth, the terror-stricken multitude, 
the shaking of all that seems most solid, the 
vanishing of all that seemed most permanent. 

His words recalled the terrors of the wan- 
dering monk, and when he paused for a 
minute the hush of awe-stricken expectation 
lay once more on all the throng. 

But, as they gazed, hushed in terror, the 
tones which had been echoing through the 
aisles like the wail of wild winds, like the 
hollow vibrations of thunder among the hills, 
or of the waves in a sea-cave, changed to 
tender human appeal. 

He spoke of the Babe on the mother’s 
knee ; of the Child listening and learning in 
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| award our sentence. 
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the Temple; of the hands that touched the 
leper; of the lips that spoke peace to the 
penitent sinner ; of the pity, the justice, and 
the patience. And then, turning to the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Crucifix, he said, ‘ Beloved, if we wish, we | 


may know Him better than we know those | 


who dwell by our own hearths. 

** If all the records of that holy life, of its 
gracious words and mighty deeds, could be 
blotted out and lost, I think we might know 
Him as we knowno heart on earth only from 
His words as He hung ¢here. His words, 
and His silence. Seven last words in three 
hours of silence. 

* Listen! the voice is low, the voice which 
is to rend the tombs. And yet, though you 
may fail to hear the gathering of the storm 
that is coming, no heart that listens shall 


eyes as he murmured, “ Forgive as we for- 
give.” 

And in the little turret-chamber of the 
castle the Baron came and stood beside his 
daughter’s bed, his hands clasped in agony. 

** Child,” he said, “I come to make thee 
homeless and a beggar, and to make thee 
hate me.” 

And he confessed the whole dark story to 
her, and told her how he meant to restore the 
lost inheritance and divest themselves of all. 

Then she rose and fell on his breast, and 
said, ‘ Father, you make me richer than ever 
I could have been, and you make me love 
you as I never could before. We will go 


| through the world together, thou and I, until 
| we find the injured kinsman, and restore him 
| all.” 


fail to catch the murmurs of those dying lips. | 


“For the murderers not yet repenting, 
Father, forgive them. To the Blessed Mother, 
Behold thy son. To the beloved disciple, 
Behold thy mother, binding His faithful ones 
to each other. 

“To the poor tortured penitent thief, ‘ Zo- 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise. 

“Son of Mary, He cares tenderly for her 
in the languor of death, and in the agonies 
of redemption. 

“Son of God, He gives paradise from the 
cross, 

“To you who love, to you who repent, 
thus He speaks, ‘ Paradise, ‘behold thy 
mother, and thy son. But to you who have 
not loved, who have zof repented, still 
‘ Father, forgive.’ 

‘“‘ Look, listen! it is this voice which will 
Can we doubt what 
pleases him? Beloved, He is love; always ; 
then, and now, and at that Day. 

“Nothing pleases Him but holy love; 
nothing is like Him but love; nothing 
separates from Him but the death of love. 
What He will be hereafter, He is now. 

“Ts there no wrong you can forgive now 


| before it is too late ? 


“No wrong you can repair now ? 


“No need you can supply now? No 


| sorrow you can soften ? 


“It is not yet too late. 

“IT speak no more. 

“IT say to you now, not, look forward to 
the Day, but Ecce Homo, dehold the Man.” 


And that night blind Bruno knelt beside | 
his wife Margarethe in the forest-hut, and | 
said, “ Beloved, let us say the Lord’s Prayer | 


together. I can say it from my heart at last,” | 


And the next morning before any in the 
castle were awake, the Baron went with his 
daughter down the turret stairs, and through 
a postern gate, down the steep, and through 
the forest to the hermit’s hut. 

And the Baron knelt and wept like a child 
at the hermit’s feet. 

His was along shrift. Crimes about which 
there could be no self-deception, a life of 
high-handed wrong. The first wrong which 
won him his kinsman’s heritage had placed 
him almost inevitably among the beasts of 
prey, and made his dwelling a den of rapine. 
Yet, happily for him, he had preserved un- 
soiled the belief in a just and avenging 
God. Sullenly, hopelessly, he had pursued 
his track of violence, but he had never been 
able to falsify to himself this vision of the } 
Just One, or to hope to appease Him by any 
payment or fine, save the one he thought it 
hopeless to attempt, the reversal of his wrong- 
doings and leading a just life. 

And now on the Face he had believed | 
irrevocably set against him, for the first time 
he had seen the yearning of forgiving pity 


|not only for the wronged, but for Azm, the 


Listen to Him. 


criminal. 

A ray of hope, a beam of holy Almighty 
love dawned on the long polar night of his 
soul, and the ice began to melt. And in the 
light of that hope he dared to stand face to 
face with his sins. 

But the long array rising before him from 
his own lips, reflected in the compassionate 
sternness of the hermit’s eyes, seemed to 
crush him to the dust, and when he came out 
from that terrible hour, he seemed to his 
young daughter to have shrunk into a feeble 
old man. 

She drew close to him and laid her hand 


and gentle tears flowed from his sightless | in his, but as they moved away it seemed to 
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her as if it were no longer he tio snstiaied seen n that forgiving Pice I am content to be 
her, but she who sustained him. blind to all beside. ace Homo. Forgive, 

“The holy man has given thee counsel, | as He forgave.” 
father,” she said tenderly. And the hermit lifted the cross on high 

“ He bids me call all our people together, | and took one hand of the penitent, while his 
at once,” he said, “and confess to them my | daughter held the other in both hers, and 
sin, and bid them proclaim my intention of | together they went forth through the hushed 
restitution. That, he said, is at once the | crowd, out of the castle-gates into the forest- 
truest penance, and the surest way to find | hut to dwell there alone. 
the means of restitution.” 

“‘T will be beside thee, father,” she said.| And the miser went home from the hermit’s 
* All thy burdens are mine.” | sermon once more a stricken man, stricken 
| “ Nay,” he said, with a sob in his voice, | before by terror to the conscience, but now 
| “it is ‘hee I cannot bear to degrade.” smitten by love to the heart. 

“Nay,” she said, “we ave one in the depths | Once more he turned to his coffers. And 
together, now, and that will be the first bitter | the gold, which terror for a night had turned 
step on our joyful upward way.” | into dead leaves, seemed transmuted into 

But as they returned, it chanced that they | coin of the kingdom; for, once more, the 
lost the path and found themselves before | thought of the goldsmith’s widowed daughter 
the threshold of blind Bruno’s hut. and her children came to his heart. And this 








wronged man’s heart was so light with the | hurrying out alone with eager haste, he 
joy of forgiving that he was singing as he searched out the three destitute ones in their 
wove his baskets, chanting half-unconsciously | poor chamber in the roof, and took them 
the hymn “ Apparebit repentina.” | home to his house, and fed and clothed them, 
And the tones of the voice seemed familiar , and made himself their servant. And so the 
to Baron Ivo, and he paused and hoked, spell of death passed from his treasures, and 
and saw the upturned sightless face with the | | they became living grain. 
new peace on it, and recognised his wronged | 
kinsman. | And even to Gammer Trudchen, the power 
He strode up to him and knelt at his side, | of forgiving love, the might of the thorn- 
and said in a low voice half-stifled with shame | crowned Face, slowly penetrated. She could 
and grief, “ Bruno, you are avenged at last ; | not banish from her heart the tenderness of 
I can never forgive myself. Can you for- | | that gracious countenance. The words, “ For 
give?” And aiter a brief pause, from the | ; envy they delivered him, for exvy,” stung 
quivering lips came the pardon. | her to the heart, and dimly and slowly she 
“ I forgave you last night, thank God.” | grew to feel herself among those who had 
Tliey said no more. |accused Him. And His face seemed to 
But on the morrow Baron Ivo gathered haunt her, with a look in it that recalled the 
the whole of his retainers together, and as | pale saddened countenance of the Burgo- | 
many of the townsmen as could come, and | master’s young wife: for lately she could 
leading his kinsman, with his wife and child, | not help seeing that the lady’s fair bright face 
to the chair of state in the great hall of the | had grown grave and white ; the shadow of 
castle, he knelt before him and made con- | calumny lay heavy on the young life alone in 
fession of his wrong. And then, by his com- | the strange city. 
mand (his last as their lord), his retainers! So it went on, until one day Gammer 
took from him arms, and helmet, and sword, | Trudchen was seized with sudden illness, and 
and coat of mail, and left him in rough | nothing would content her, as.she lay tossing 
woollen garments such as his serfs wore, | on her bed, but to see again that saddened 
girded with a rope ; humbled and degraded, | face whose memory so haunted her. 
as he well knew, before no sympathetic} Willingly the lady came, and the old 
eyes—for, large as the assembly was, there | woman told her all, and the lady would not 
were few in it who had not against him some | leave her until she had nursed her into 
| memory of rapine and wrong, and through | health again. 
' the hall there was a murmur of execrations, And from that time the stall by the Minster 
But the true Baron rose and said, “ Let no | door ceased to be a nest of stinging rumours, 
man reproach him. One has atoned for him, | and instead, the children came to her, and 





roach him, or pity me. For since I have | tide on her heart. 








ta for me, and for all. Let no man re-| the suffering, and a quiet glow fell at even- 
P 





And for the first time since his sorrow, the | time he made no excuses, and no delays, but | 
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And so the new year dawned familiarly on 
all. But the Great Day dawned not yet on 
the world; only on one, under Gaffer Gre- 
gory’s roof, the morning of new life had sud- 
denly arisen. 

The long struggle with want and toil had 
worn out the delicate frame of the goldsmith’s 
widowed daughter, and on the new year’s 
morning the worn and patient face lay motion- 
less on the pillow with an unutterable peace 
stamped on it from the soul which had 
learned the full meaning of the words “ Be- 
hold the Man.” 





Still, on earth, remained the shadow of the 
irreparable wrongs; not on those who had 
suffered, but on those who had wrought them. 

Bruno’s sightless eyes had indeed opened 
| on a vision of peace beside which all earthly 
light is dark; but from Ivo, who came and 
did faithful service to him in his castle, the 
vision of his crime could never depart on this 
side the grave. 


OT long since I was walking in the 
quiet streets of a very quiet town in 

the south of England. My companion called 
my attention to a small piece of rotten, dessi- 
cated wood, carefully preserved under a glass 
shade, and lying as the centre object in the 
window of a photographer’s shop. For a 
moment, if the window had been a grocer’s 
instead of a photographer’s, one might have 
taken it to be a piece of dried honeycomb. 
It was said to be a small remnant of a beam 


the fine old church close by, in which we 
had just been spending an hour. 
ful legend was connected with it, a legend 
which is as suggestive as it is beautiful. It 


the church at the first upon a different spot 
from that on which it finally stood. It was 
found, however, by the builders that all their 
labours were in vain; for ‘ whatever mate- 
rials were placed there overnight were found 
removed to their present situation in the 
morning.” They were, therefore, compelled to 


ference with their original plan, and a clear 
indication of the spot where the church 
should be erected. The work was pro- 
ceeded with in accordance with the evident 
indications from heaven. It was observed 
that the labour was greatly promoted by 
| the aid of a supernumerary workman, who 





believe that there was a supernatural inter- | 


THE MIRACULOUS BEAM. 


| 


which once formed a portion of the roof of | 


A beauti- | 


was said that it had been intended to build | 


| 
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To the Burgomaster’s wife the calumny 
proved but as a purifying fire, making her 
fair with a more heavenly beauty than be- 
fore. 

But to Gammer Trudchen the harvest of 
the evil words she had sown was ever re- 
turning. 

And in the miser’s house and heart the 
blank of the worn-out life he might have 


saved lay heavy; while the blessed spirit thus 


set free was resting with Him she had so 
faithfully loved in the Paradise of God. 

On the wrong-doers fell indeed healing 
dews of forgiveness. 

But the brows of the sufferers were glorious 
with the likeness of the thorn-crowned Lord, 
and with His own crown of forgiving love. 

But to all these forgiven and forgiving, the 
cry ‘“Apparebit repentina,’ the Day shall 
appear, had become glad tidings of great joy, 
because to the hearts of each had come, as 
the command of love and the inspiration of 
life, “‘ Ecce Homo,” Behold the Man. 


THE MIRACULOUS BEAM. 


was never with the rest at the times of 
refreshment, nor at the pay-table. His 
assistance was very valuable, and the fabric 
approached ere long completion. But when 
a large beam was being raised to a particular 
situation in the roof, where it was intended 
to be fixed, it was found to be too short. 
No way out of the difficulty appeared, and 
the night came on. The workmen sought 
their homes with embarrassed minds. But 
upon returning to their work on the follow- 
ing morning, they were stricken with surprise 
and speechlessness, as they observed that the 
beam had not only been placed in its right 
position, but was now a foot longer than was 
requisite! They were not long in agreeing 
that the mysterious workman was none other 
than the Lord Jesus Christ Himself; and so 
they dedicated the building to Him, and 
called it Christchurch. I need hardly say 
that I am referring to the town and church 
in Hampshire which bear that name; and 
the piece of wood under the glass shade is 


| said to be a portion of the miraculous beam. 


I have hardly come across a more beauti- 
ful legend. I am reminded by it that the 
men who lived in earlier and simpler ages 
seem to have had fast hold of some few great 
facts and truths. We, of these busy and 
critical times, do not appear to grasp many of 
them with the same whole-hearted strength. 
We know not how the legend arose, but we 
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feel that these people had received a clear | 
and strong conviction of some things which 

we are too apt to forget. The same facts | 
lie about us, but we fail to recognise them as 

we ought. A few of them will at once occur | 
to thoughtful minds. Surely it is not difficult 
for us to believe in the presence of the Lord 
Jesus with us in our human toils and cares. 
It would be an incalculable loss to us if we 
had parted with an ever-present and an ever- 
living Christ in favour of an historic Christ. 
The Christ of history cannot be dispensed 
with ; but we want a Christ who mingles in | 
the history of to-day, and in our own lives. | 
We have need to recall the words which 

were used by Him just before He vanished | 





power? That person must be singularly 
unimpressible, and strangely unaware of the 
nature of his own life, who has not some- 
times felt that there is a close contact 
between the solemn spiritual world and the 
existence which he is living here. Do we 
not feel, again and again, that there is a 
hand which is working with us and for us, 
but which is quite supernumerary to those 
whose help we can compute? An unseen 
hand stretches itself through the darkness 
and moulds the doings and affairs of our 
lives in a remarkable way. Things come 
about we know not how; nor, at the moment, 
why. Events are, so to speak, manipulated 
by the hand of the Eternal. That which no 


away from human gaze—never more appro- one designed or expected, transpires in a 
priate, and never more needed, than at that | very extraordinary manner: and the course 
time: “ Lo, I am with’ you. alway, even unto | which was firmly resolved upon, is superseded 


the end of the world.” Our Lord Jesus | 
cannot be to us as a Saviour if we leave Him | 
as a grand, unique, imposing, historical 
figure in. the past, or merely contemplate | 
Him as abiding in the resplendent glory of 
His Father's presence. We want Him 
“nigh at hand, and not afar off,’ with us 
in the toil and battle of life, helping, guiding, 
and delivering us, as occasion may arise. 
The Presence which was once seen in towns 
and villages of Galilee, and walking along | 
the margin of its little sea; which gathered | 
multitudes around it in the lone desert or | 
upon the hill-side; which brightened the | 
joys and relieved the cares of the home at 
Bethany, is wanted now by us who bear the 
burden of the present rolling hours, and are | 
often appalled at the mystery of life. The | 


by another which no foresight could have 
anticipated. Believers in the Everlasting 
and Almighty God must surely carry their 
belief beyond the acceptance of the fact of 
His existence and power, and must reverently 
find Him everywhere. He is “All and in all.” 

Have we not frequently received help from 
a source whose origin we have not at the 
time even paused to consider? There have 
been hidden springs of refreshment which 
we have not connected with their fountain in 
God. The “supernumerary workman” has 
been helping us, and we have hardly been 
conscious of His presence, until moments 
have come which have revealed Him to us. 
Then we have known that things have been 
done quite beyond the reach of unaided 
human skill. The might of the unseen 


memory of one who lived a beautiful life, and | power and presence has been apprehended, 
died a suffering and unrighteous death, is | and we have learnt that God has been work- 
not enough for us, if we are to regard Him | ing for us and within us, “ to will and to do 
as our Saviour. He who is to bear that| of His good pleasure.” How many difficult 
mighty name must be an ever-living Power, | problems have been solved by us while we 
a Friend with us always, and especially when | have slept: problems which would have 
we feel we need His care and support. | remained for ever unsolved unless the only 





And are we not conscious of receiving | hand had taken hold of them which could 


help and direction oftentimes which we can | 
only connect with unseen and supernatural 


lead the puzzling mystery to light! 
WILLIAM DORLING. 


THE GOD OF THE CITY. 


‘* Jesus went about all the cities.” —Marr. ix. 35. 


HAvé Ihad happy summer dreams |! 
Of woodland sweet— | 
Of grateful shade with golden gleams, 
Of sunlit blent, and silvery streams 
Where green boughs meet, 


Where pure white lilies bloom to woo 
Each passing breeze, 

And glimpses of th’ eternal blue, 

Like smile of angel, glimmer through 
The arching trees? 
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° | 
Such dreams long since have passed away, | 


And in their stead 
Are dusky walls and shadows grey, 
With noise and bustle all the day 
Where’er I tread. 


Poor soul !—but be it understood 
That God is here ; 
From town e’en more than sylvan wood 
The cry of suffering brotherhood 
Assails His ear— 


Who not alone the leafy sod 
Of calm retreat 
| Nor lonely mountain brow hath trod ; 
| As frequently the Son of God 
| Paced crowded street. 


And now, where pain and want are rife 
He still is nigh, 
And all our daily anxious strife, 
¢ The care and woe of mortal life, 
Doth pitying eye. 


Then pine no longer for green wood, 
As though a/one. 

In calm and leafy solitude, 

In desert, or by swelling flood 
God’s ways are known. 


BRIDA WALKER. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


Ets Story of Struggle and Trinmph. 
By L. N. R., AUTHOR oF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


VI.—THE TRIUMPHS OF THE BIBLE SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


) be some former papers we sketched a few 
outlines of the Struggles that good men 
made to give the Bible to England, in suc- 
cessive ages, which could be multiplied seven- 
fold, did space allow. And now we indulge 
a hope that our young readers will go back 
for a moment to think of their country in 
the early Roman and Celtic ages, in King 
Alfred’s time, in John Wicliff’s, in William 
Tyndal’s, and observe how far, during all 
those fifteen hundred years, we were prepar- 
ing by God to become the “ People of the 
Book,” to give it “free course” in our own 
Islands and growing Colonies, and to send it 
thence, in fresh Translations, to all the world. 

But how shall we possibly compress into 
four or five pages, the three and a half cen- 
turies of the march of history between the 
Reformation and our own day? It is Luther 


who must head that march, ere he passes | 


away in 1546; and Calvin and Knox are 
his successors, in the same sixteenth century 
that sees Leo X. as Pope of Rome; and 
England’s Bluff King Harry VIII., who 
calls himself “ Defender of the Faith,” with 
small personal possession of it, as witnessed 
in his practice. Then follow his two daugh- 
ters, popish Mary preceding enlightened 
Elizabeth, who was our first constitutional 
Queen. She was also the champion of the 
Protestants and ascended the throne in 1558; 
but in 1565 Catherine de Medicis and the 


Duke of Alva meet at Bayonne, the “wickec- | 


est woman and harshest man in Europe,” to 
consult and decide that Government shall 


not be safe, or religion honoured, unless by 
| the introduction of the Inquisition and a 
| Massacre of heretics in every land. Soon 
| after the ferocious Alva begins in the Nether- 
‘lands, and boasted that he put eighteen 
| thousand Hollanders to death on the scaffold 
in five years; while Catherine ponders his 
| lessons, and, in 1572, persuades Charles IX. 
| of France to the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Philip of Spain, too, resolves to re- 
| store England to the chair of St. Peter, and 
| prepares for her conversion the Spanish Ar- 
/mada. His ships covered all our narrow 
| sea ; but the waves arose and the winds blew, 
| and God Himself scattered them by storm. 





THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The seventeenth century opens, with Eliza- 
beth, still Queen of England, and Henry IV.. 
King of France. Our succeeding kings are 
the weak and gay Stuarts, with an interval of 
eleven earnest years of Oliver Cromwell and 
the Commonwealth, between the Charleses. 
Our great men, Bacon, and Milton, and 
Locke, speak for their age; and the mind of 
the nation must have been superior to that 
of its rulers. It is remarked as a period— 


“ Ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of land maintained its man ;” 
and when certainly there Were not so many 
men to maintain; for though England and 
Scotland were visibly united by the accession 
of James I., the population was only reckoned 
at four millions—scarcely equal to the present 
number in London alone. It was not the 
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| 
age of grinding poverty or great estates, and | was now greatly reinforced in all its settle- 





it was one in which the spirit of exploration | ments, of Long Acre, Seven Dials, Soho, and | 


began to hold rivalry with Spain’s monopolies. 


the treasure-lands of the Spaniards in terrible 
subjection, also filling peaceful voyagers with 
alarm on all the most frequented seas. 

In 1600 the East India Company was 
founded, and four ships took their way from 
England, little knowing, on their first voy- 
age, that they would become, in a sense, 
“ the kings of the East.” 


The seventeenth was a century of civil war | 


in many lands for freedom of worship and 
equality of civil rights; and in England we 
made for some time a retrograde movement ; 
for after eleven years of the Commonwealth 
the people preferred to reinstate the second 
Charles, who could count back to Scottish 
kings before the Norman Conquest ; and the 
reaction from Puritanism almost landed the 
nation once more in Heathenism. England 
fell at once from her position as arbiter of 
European differences in Cromwell’s time. 
In all the years between the Restoration and 
the Revolution she was neither united at 
home nor respected abroad. Meanwhile 
Louis XIV. reigned in France, and in 1685 
repealed the Edict of Toleration to the Hu- 
guenots, passed at Nantes in 1598, by which 
cruel and mistaken act he banished thou- 
sands of the best workmen in France. 

About eighty thousand Refugees, according 
to the registers of the French Church in Lon- 
don, established themselves in Great Britain 
during the ten years before and after the 
Revocation of the Edict; and at’ least one- 
third of these settled in London. ‘Their re- 
turn for their hospitable reception was four- 
fo'd. They imparted valuable secrets con- 
cerning the manufacture of paper, silk and 


wool, velvet and linen, also of glass, clocks, | 


and watches ; and it was not in trade and 
manufacture alone that the Refugees enriched 
England; for great must have been the 
religious influence on those around them of 
these many sufferers for the truth. ‘“ We 
dwell,” says Graverol of Nismes, “in a country 
so remote from ours on/y for the sake of God's 
Word. Let our exemplary life prove ever 
that we are the sons and the fathers of 
martyrs.” And we had thus, indeed, wel- 
comed to the heart of our city a modern 


branch of an old Huguenot colony, whose | 


ancestors had come over at the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572; and this colony 


| Spital Fields. They were an offset from the old 
Drake and Raleigh were great names and | Vaudois Church of the Valleys and truly “the 
honourable, though meanwhile the bucca-| People of the Book.” During the eighteenth 
neers, or pirates, a set of the wildest villains land nineteenth centuries their descendants 
of Europe, had taken Cuba, and thence held have been gradually blending with Anglo- 


| “ Masters,” ‘ Tonneliers” 


Saxon families, and even changing their 
names by translation ; “ Lemaitres” are now 
are ** Coopers,” 
“Leroys ” are * Kings,” &c. The chief 
vestiges of the old French colony are at pre- 
sent found in Bethnal Green. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The eighteenth century sees many changes 
in the British empire ; and in Europe, Russia 
and Prussia for the first time play conspicuous 
parts. In France, Louis XIV. begins the 
century, and Napoleon Buonaparte ends it. 
Increase of power in India compensates 
England for the loss of her American colo- 
nies. Our National Debt, which at the be- 
ginning of the century was, £ 16,000,000, rose 
before the end to £380,000,o00—without a 
doubt that we were able to sustain the bur- 
den. Itis now £800,000,000. While other 
nations were trying wild experiments and 
new principles of government, England kept 
very much to old paths and old opinions, 
to “Rule Britannia” and “God save the 
King.” In 1800, with her naval com- 
manders, Hood, Jervis, and Nelson, she 
thought herself a match for all the fleets of 
Europe. In the seventeenth century the 
Bible-refusing nations were great and strong. 
France had vast power in Europe, Canada, 
and the West Indies. Spain was reckoned 
glorious, and Portugal magnificent. We had 
obtained Jamaica in 1605, and Gibraltar, the 
fortress of the Mediterranean, in 1758 ; India, 
by degrees, from 1756 ; Canada in 1759. 

But now from military conquests, for the 
sake of our subject, we must look back upon 
the social influence which three or four think- 
ing men had exercised on the Eighteenth 
Century. Rousseau and Voltaire, and their 
school, in France; Whitfield and Wesley in 
England. Books sow seeds that may spring 
up in the lives of their writers, or long after 
their death. These men either wrote books, 
or by their powers of eloquent speech per- 
suaded multitudes ; and all of them by the | 
practice of their own principles created Eras. | 
In France they were licentious and infidel | 
books, and the seeds sprang up and brought | 
forth the French Revolution. In England | 
the men were believers in Gop’s Book, and 
with powerful and persuasive voice Whitfield 
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called to listen to its message crowds, not 
only of colliers and miners, but the Countess 
of Huntingdon and her associates from the 
upper ranks. 

John Wesley died only one year before the 
French Revolution ; but not before he had laid 
deep and broad the foundations of Wesleyan 
Methodism. Both had been born and edu- 
cated in our National Church, but saw it 
needful to break up its stereotype, when it 
had become cold and lifeless, and lost its hold 
on the lower classes. They both left their mark 
upon an age when Bibles were yet but scarce. 

For scarce they were, though in the course 
of the three hundred years after Tyndal, Great 
Britain had received the book, printed in 
English, Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, and Manx ; and 
in the same space Luther had unchained it for 
Germany, Le Fevre for France, De Reyna 
for Spain, the United Brethren for Bohemia, 
where indeed thousands had fought and bled 
for it, while in manuscript, in the days of 
John Huss, soon after Wicliff. Belgium, 
Denmark, and Russia had their translations, 
and even Iceland, Poland, Italy, and Hun- 
gary; and in all, small editions had been 
published. The learned knew of these various 
Bibles ; there were 27 Translations of the 
whole Book for Europe, and 6 of the New 
Testament; only g for Asia; 2 for Africa ; 
3 for America. The original Hebrew, Greek, 
and Syriac copies completed the list of about 
57 versions in whole or in part, which pre- 
sented God’s Word to the world before 
the institution of the BRirisH AND FoREIGN 
BisLE Society. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century, amid the raging waves of civil dis- 
cord in France, had arisen the star of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, a young Corsican officer 
who bewitched the soul of the distracted 
country by visions of military glory. He 
emerged into notice as the conqueror of Italy ; 
and then engaged in a war of twenty-three 
years with nearly all the European states by 
turns. In 1804 he assembled a large force 
on the shores of the British Channel, and 
proposed the plunder of London ; but a storm 
burst in Germany, and the British Isles were 
once more saved from the destroyer. The 
years 1810 and 1811 were those of Napoleon’s 
greatest power and ambition. “I must make 
one nation out of all the European states,” 
said he, “and Paris must be the world’s 
capital.” Of all the nations, Britain alone 
defied him ; and ere long came his downfall, 
as remarkable as his rise. He was exiled to 








Elba, but escaped to fight the battle of 
Waterloo in 1814, where he was totally de- 
feated by the allied armies of England, Russia, 
and Prussia, and exiled for life to St. Helena, 
where he died. And as this man of war went 
down to his inglorious grave, the Book of 
Peace went forth to all the world. The 
events of this war handed over to us the 
island of Malta, in 1814, and introduced us 
to Southern Africa. We also colonized 
Australia, and New Zealand early in the cen- 
tury. India became ours by degrees from 
1756, the Company’s charter ceasing in 1858. 

But, hitherto, we had mostly left other 
nations to follow their Korans, their Vedas, 
their Confucius, as they would. In some 
countries the Bible was forgotten; in others 
Jorbidden, and in most unknown. At the 
commencement of our Century the Bible was 
like the Nile running low within its own 
channel. In 1853, the jubilee year of the 
Bible Society, it was compared to the Nile 
out and abroad upon the lands. The number 
of Bibles circulating in the world up to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
from the time of the invention of printing, 
are thought to have been about four millions ; 
a great many, it might appear, but very few if 
we think that they had served ten generations 
of men, and reckon each generation at a thou- 
sand millions. In 1877 the issues of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society alone have 
been nearly ¢hree million copies, or portions, 
during the year, and a total from its com- 
mencement, in 1803, of eighty-two millions. 
The old Cymri—our Celtic or Samarian link— 
first called for a fresh supply of the Bible, and 
it was then observed that perhaps Wales was 
not the only destitute region, and that the 
need was probably as great for all the world. 
It was also decided that staf need must be 
supplied by a Society which should consist 
of members of a// Christian Churches, for the 
express and on/y purpose of providing the 
Word of God for all countries, in every known 
language, as cheaply as possible. In Wiclift’s 
days a manuscript Bible used to cost £30, 
while the wages of a working man were but 
three-halfpence a day. 

But even in the eighteenth century Educa- 
tion had been but very imperfectly extended 
to the common people; in many Welsh 
parishes not ten persons could read, and the 
great want of Schools was universally felt, 
and efforts made to meet it, by Sunday- 
schools, from 1788, by “Circulating Welsh 
schools,” by National schools, &c. It would 
have been useless to provide large editions 
of the Scriptures while the masses could not 
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read; but by the time they could, the Bibles 
were ready for them in hundreds and in thou- 
sands at home. And when the ports on the 
Continent were re-opened to our commerce, | 
about the year 1820, Bibles were also ready | 
to be circulated abroad. Neither to France | 
nor to Germany, to Bohemia nor Belgium, 
has God accorded the same mighty privilege | 
as to these favoured Isles of Great Britain. 
Once of little account in the world’s list of 
kingdoms, it is OUR PRINTED BiBLE that has 
had more than magic power to raise England 
to her present place among the nations. Many | 
as are the causes of her prosperity, this one 
has been the root of them all. When we | 
think what the Bible really zs—the written 
voice of Gop—and that in this last century | 
of the earth’s age, we adone of all nations, | 
and our descendants across the Atlantic, | 


| have had the high privilege to publish that 


Divine voice, in 277 versions, surely we ought 
to realise that privilege. 

Meanwhile the prosperous Colonies of | 
Bible-loving Britain have been suffered by | 
degrees to girdle the globe. And this has | 
not been permitted for our own glory, but in 
order that we might scatter everywhere the 
word of the Lord. If Portugal or France | 
had attained to our national position, where | 
would the Bible have been in their colonies? | 
Madeira and Tahiti, alas! might tell the tale; | 
but with such a God-given task, and with the | 
desire kindled in British hearts to fulfil it, all | 
manner of circumstances and events have 
concurred to favour the design. Very mar- 
vellous have been the inventions and dis- 
coveries which have reacted on this object. 

It is difficult for the present generation to 
go back in idea to the age before Gas and 
Steam—both now our mighty servants—had 
rendered their gigantic powers to our con- 
trol; for our young people have been born 
in the times of the modern miracles, with 
which Science seems to cover the earth. Yet 
gas was first used only—in 1802—at Bir- 
mingham, at the Illuminations for the Peace. 
Strange also that the wondrous might of 
Steam was not revealed to us until this nine- 
teenth century. In 1802 the first Steamboat 
was launched, with intent but to tug loaded | 
barges, on the Thames, and its utmost speed 
was six miles an hour. Now all the world 
travels by steam, and vessels of 4,000 tons 
in nine days can bridge the Atlantic. We 
have taken the wings of the wind, not only 
by Boat, but by Carriage, for steam is our 
servant both on land and water. Railway | 
cars were first used in collieries in 1817, to 
carry coal, and were not adapted to the use of 





passengers till 1830 ; and now the Iron Road 
is the road for all mankind. 

After that came Steam Printing, which has 
revolutionised the world of Books and emi- 
nently affected the circulation of the Brsie. 
And now Electricity speaks for us, either over 
the earth or under the sea, and it is won- 
derful how every invention seems to have 
reacted either on the illustration or the dis- 
tribution, of God’s word. For with the 
Englishman goes the Bible, and with his 
fresh facilities of transit he goes everywhere, 
and the men of all nations visit him. 

But we must hasten onwards, to com- 
press into a small space a notice of the things 
that have happened during the last thirty 
years of ourera. It has occurred to us to 
observe that since the middle of the century 
a series of striking Events have, af seven- 
year intervals, affected so specially the three 
great perverted Religions of the world, that 


| these events would appear to be harbingers of 


“appointed times” in the purposes of Heaven, 
concerning which much has been said in the 
Book that never grows old. Let us look at— 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM iN 1848-9. 


Pope Pius IX. used to trace all his troubles 
and those of his Church to the political revo- 
lutions of the year 1848, and in that year the 
King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, apparently 
of his own free will, but doubtless influenced 
of God, declared the long-persecuted Vau- 
dois, the martyrs of many centuries, his /ree 
subjects, and their Church in the Valleys a 
Free Church. They were the “ Israet of the 


| Alps,” the “ Peopie of the Book,” basing on 


the Bible, as they always had done, their 
antagonism to the Papacy. The King was 
unwitting that they were the priceless pearl 
in his crown. Their forefathers had been 
the parents, through their Manuscript Bibles, 
of almost every Reformed Community in Eu- 
rope, and now a fresh supply of twenty thou- 
sand copies of the Word was spread through 


| Piedmont and Savoy by English agency; 


and when the Princes of Savoy became allies 


of England and France, against Russia, there 


were distributed to their soldiers in the 
Crimea nearly twenty thousand copies more. 
Sardinia then took its place among European 
Powers, and event after event, disastrous to 
other peoples, combined to create a free 
Iraty. The thirst of France for military 
glory led her soldiers to Magenta and Sol- 
ferino; it was the Germanic struggle for 
empire between Austria and Prussia that 
released Venice, and the duel between the 
Teuton and the Gaul that opened the gates of 
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| Rome. And then the son of Charles Albert 
| displaced the Pope, and a king, not a priest, 
| became theruler. Cavour did not do this, nor 
| France, nor England ; it was Gop who, by the 
| reaction of the great European convulsion, 
| made way for the opening of Italy to hun- 
| dreds and thousands of copies of his Word. 

| Seven years later on—let us look at Con- 
| stantinople, the centre of Mahommedanism. 


MAHOMMEDANISM IN 1855-6. 


| 
| 
|  Thatstrange war—in defence of a Mahom- 
| medan power—was also over-ruled of God, 
| to ensure a wide distribution of New Testa- 
| ments among French, Russians, and Turks, 
| in their own languages, while within seven 
| years from the enfranchisement of the Vau- 
dois our honoured Ambassador at the time to 

the Porte, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, ob- 
tained as the price of that Crimean war a 
freedom for the Bible unknown in the lands 
of the False Prophet since the hour that linked 
together the power of the Koran and the 
sword. And this was a freedom which in- 
cluded within its bounds not only liberty for 
the Turk himself to become CHRISTIAN, but 
a deliverance for the ancient Nestorian and 
Armenian Churches of THE East, as great as 
had been effected for the old Church of the 
WEst ; and it was freedom in Persia, Kur- 
distan, and Media, the Lands to which ancient 
Israel had been exiled 721 B.c.; a slacken- 
ing of the fetters of ages alike to the Christian 
and the Jew. 

Midway between these Revolutions, the 
Buste Society of EncLanp had held its 
JuBILEE, as well as most of our great FOREIGN 
and Home Missionary Societies—its hand- 
maids—and what a marvellous five-and- 
twenty years have followed that! A most 
manifest work of the Hoty Spirit has ensued 
on the fifty years’ circulation of the Message 
from God. But ere we finally touch on this, 
let us look, after a ¢hird seven years, on— 


HEATHENISM IN 1862-3. 


In 1857 had come the horrors of the 
Indian Mutiny; and up to that time from 
eighty to ninety millions of the daughters of 
India lived only to smoke, and sleep, and 
eat, thread beads and plait their hair; but 
since the dreadful days of Delhi and Cawn- 
pore, the doors of the dull Zenanas have 
been opened to Christian teachers; and 
even the Brahmin says, “Come, teach our 
women quietly and privately; they cannot 
have knowledge kept from them any longer.” 
Slowly and painfully those dark doors are 
turning on their hinges, waiting for HIM to 
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come who “shall have the heathen for His 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession.” 

The whirlwind of rebellion expended itself 
in India, and left British power still in the 
ascendant, given back to us surely that we 
might now fearlessly offer to her ouR BIBLE 
made ready in her own thirty languages. 
Our steam-vessels and railways now traverse 
her length and breadth, to speed the way of 
the Book of Life ; while the Bible-woman 
and Colporteur freely pass from village to 
village to read the wonderful Words of God. 
The long-shut gates of China, too, are open. 
And in Africa the beloved Moffat has seen 
the fruit of his thirty years’ work—the Bible, 
“the mouth of the Jehovah,” complete in 
the Bechuana, the key-language to the tribes 
of the Southern interior. 

When Africa’s great explorer, Livingstone, 
was visiting England, we heard him say at a 
missionary meeting, “If I were not a mis- 


sionary to Africa, I would be a missionary to © 


the poor of London.” (A seed thought which 
brought forth the work of the London Bible- 
women.) But he went back to die in those 
lonely deserts, while Stanley, who comforted 
some of his last hours, has just received the 
grand reward of having tracked the secrets of 
the Nile, and shown the river-way of access 
by the Congo to countless tribes, for all evan- 
gelists to come. 

And now to return, at the end of a fourth 
seven years, to the field of— 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN 1869-70. 


There had gone up in 1859-60 from Lo- 
DIANA, in the heart of HEATHENISM, a mighty 
cry from Missionary hearts, inviting a// Chris- 
tians to a Week of Prayer at the opening of 
every year, which proved to be a key-note to 
the prayers of CHRISTENDOM, and showed 
how fast and far such an idea could travel. 

Out of this grew, /en years afterwards, as 
proposed by Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, the noble 
historian of the Reformation, a scheme for a 
vast Concert of Prayer during the whole 
month of December, 1869, to be held at the 
same time with the Council convened from 
all round the world by the Pope of Rome, 
with intent to reforge the chains that Europe 


wore defore the Reformation, and to declare, | 
through the voice of all his clergy, that he 


had an infallible right to do so. 
The double trysts were kept. 

Piazza of St. Peter’s, on Advent Sunday of 

1869, teemed with life and colour; repre- 


The vast | 


sentatives from all the world were there. ' 


The Pope opened the Council with “ The 
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Feast of the Immaculate Conception,” to 
prove that the Virgin Mary partook of the 
Deity of her Son—she “who rejoiced in God 
her Saviour.” If the chants and litanies of 
Rome bewitched all earthly ears, they were 
an insult to Him who “will not give His 
glory to another” Man declared infallible, 
and Woman equal with her Creator. Besides 
this, an awful witness had risen up against 
“Great Babylon” in that same year, 1869, at 
MaprIpD, where a road was being cut through 
a mound in the City, which covered the site 
of the old Holy Inquisition. On that spot 
thirty-two thousand martyrs had been burned 
alive “for the greater glory of God.” And 
just as the Spanish Parliament was debating on 
the question of Religious Liberty of worship, 
the cinders of those poor human creatures, 
scorched skulls and braided hair, were in 
time to turn the scale against all efforts to 
renew the bondage of the ancient cruelty. 
Now what came of the Council ? and what 
of the MonTH of PRAYER? At the last meeting 
in St. Peter’s it is said that mirrors had been 
so arranged as to reflect the sunlight around 


the head of the Pope like an aureole, but in- | 


stead of this result, the feeble old man—worn 
out like his system—in the thick darkness of 
a fearful hurricane that broke over the city 
during the ceremony—lightning flashing, 
thunder pealing—was answered by the 


' Artillery of Heaven, when by the light of his 


own taper he attempted to utter the “lie” 
that he himself believed ; and his vain folly 


| was crushed out of memory on the very next 


day by the announcement at BERLIN of the 
great French and German war. 
And what has come of the Prayer-Meet- 


| ings? It was observed that every petition 
: offered then for the access of the Bible was 


answered, and the three grand features of the 
seven years since 1870 have been: first, the 
manifest work of God’s Hoty Spirir among 
the Protestant nations. Second, the vastly 
increased circulation of the Bible at Home 
and Abroad among the Roman Catholic and 
Mahommedan populations. Third, the read- 
ings of long-hidden Inscriptions from Moab 
and from Nineveh. 

On the wide Anglo-Saxon family and on 
those whom they influence, there has been 


| shed forth the spirit of grace and Supplica- 
' tion, so that the world has wondered at it; 


first among our descendants in America, 


_ then through their means, on ancient churches 


in the East; then, reaching eminently our 
own ISLEs. 
Whoever visited the north of Ireland in 


1859 could not but then remark how the | 





'who welcomed all 
; would gather around the word of God; and 


| Message of the Book had been carried home 
with sudden power from above to the hearts 


of those who knew it not—ay, and to those 
who knew it also, but who seemed as if they 
had never felt it until now. We saw around 
us what threw a flash of light on the narra- 
tives of Evangelists and Apostles, and on their 
Letters to the Early Churches. We realised 
hourly the links between heaven and earth. 
We understood the hold of God upon the 
soul of man. If we had welcomed before 


‘new converts “born into the kingdom of 


Christ,” the visitors to Belfast and Ballymena, 
Coleraine and Portrush, during those three 
or four months had the opportunity of real- 
ising this spiritual entrance—seven times 
seven-fold, And certainly God intended 
that great work of his Spirit to be observed ; 
therefore possibly he caused it to be accom- 
panied by certain physical influences which 
could not be explained away or disputed, of 
which he intended a careless and scoffing 
world to hear. The holy influence extended 
to England and Scotland, but the physical 
phenomena were not repeated, as in Ireland. 

Very wonderful have been the answers to 
the united prayers of God’s people in Con- 
gresses and Conferences since that time; to 
which the conference at Barnet—since held 
at Mildmay Park, Islington—jirst led the way 
under the presidency of the Rev. William 
Pennefather, a man St. John-like in spirit, 
and a minister of the English Church; but 
Christians alike, who 


the blessing that has always been upon those 
Meetings, and the results that have followed 
them to this day, have been world-wide. 
Meanwhile England has become everywhere 
known as the comforter and helper of all 
men in distress. And many as are her 


' national sins, she still has continued to her 


the special mercies of God such as were only 
promised to his “‘ Covenant People.” 

God’s word had declared that in the last 
days He would pour out His Spirit, not only 
upon the old men and young men, but also 
upon His handmaids. The early Church em- 


' ployed her women in the furtherance of the 


Gospel—and how manifestly since 1853 
have godly women been called into legitimate 
positions of usefulness! This call began at 
Home. The daughter of a clergyman, Miss 
Marsh, in writing the life of Captain Hedley 
Vicars, the intended husband of her niece, 
who was killed in the Crimea, touched all 


| England in its sympathetic mood with its 


brave soldiers, and 4d the way to many 
useful efforts of other Christian women, 
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which in England had generally been sup- 
posed beyond their sphere. By another 
little book, Mrs. Bayley pointed attention to 
the “Ragged Homes” of our great cities, and 
the hope to mend them by mothers’ classes. 
Mrs. Wightman, by example, also taught good 
women how to “ Hasten to the Rescue” of 
the Intemperate, and these books exercised 
an influence that stirred up very many 
others. There had arisen also, in 1857, the 
first Bible-woman’s Mission to the Poor of 
low London, as the daughter of the Bible 
Society, which Native Agency has since then 
caused the purchase of the Holy Book, as 
well as the reading of it, in those back slums 
and alleys, to the extent of a hundred and 
seventy thousand copies, at the cost to 
themselves of more than £20,000, besides 
laying the foundation for the work of Bible- 
women Nurses, and eliciting the sée/-help of 
the poor, in very various directions. These 
Missions, which were also called the “‘ Miss- 
ING Link,” are, after twenty-one years, still 
employing two hundred and fifty good poor 
women as paid agents in London, each one 
voluntarily superintended by a sympathizing 
Lady, which brings the rich and the poor 
together. The agency has now spread, 
without direct affiliation, into numerous 
Country districts, and to many Foreign mis- 
sion stations, as it is found peculiarly adapted 
to the women of the East, in India, Syria, 
Burmah, and elsewhere.* 

All that has been learned through this and 
previous well-known Home and City Mis- 
SIONS concerning the state of our City Poor, 
has had responsive answer from many bene- 
volent hearts. Their dwellings, their food, 
supply of water, clothing, education, their 
widows, their orphans—each department of 
need has had its special friends. Much has 
been done, and much remains to be done 
still; but what London, with its growing 
millions, would have been by this time 
without these varied concurring efforts, can 
be imagined rather than described. 

With the Circulation of the Word of God 
has certainly increased the study of it. The 
laborious reading by the learned in languages 
of the Old Stone Books of heathen scribes, 
compelled research into its Historical and 
Prophetical records, and in 1870 men seem 
to have been pointed by the Moabite stone to 
the annals of Mesha, King of Moab, written 
in the oldest characters known. In 1872 
even this was eclipsed by a clay Tablet giving 
Assyria’s account of the Detucz, followed by 











* See the Missing Link Magazine, December, 1878, pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 
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others concerning the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Tower of Babel, and following upon these 
are there any who have not heard of the 
Movement, commencing among the cool and 
cautious Scotch, in which the Hoty Sprrir 
was seen to havé done more, and man less, 
than in any religious Awakening since the 
days of the Reformation? Two humble, 
earnest Americans, Moody and Sankey, by 
their lively, direct, fresh modes of appeal 
characteristic of their country, caused young 
and old, educated and uneducated, to listen 
in vast multitudes to their Master’s message ; 
and as the fire of a new life began to glow in 
hearts before cold and indifferent, they fed it 
always with Bible fuel; and whether in Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or London, taught hundreds and 
thousands to look to Christalone for salvation, 
and awakened them to their need of a fresh 
and painstaking study of the “ Testimonies” 
which should show them the connection be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments. 

These Bible-readings and those Hymns are 
continuing their influence amongst us to this 
day; and by degrees, and in many places, 
and by many “ missioners,” the Holy Spirit 
is revealing to humble, faithful souls more 
and more of the deep things of God, made 
known only to those who seek them under 
His heavenly teaching. 


MAHOMMEDANISM IN 187 7. 


With another recurring seventh year, the 
stroke of fate again falls upon IsLam, in the 
fierce war struggle between Russia and Tur- 
key, all unaided ; between the Empire of the 
False Prophet, and the remaining limb of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s great Image. The Greek 
Church wins. But Turkey, who has proved 
that she can fight, but cannot govern—at the 
last gasp is willing to make Convention with 


Great Britain, “ the Mistress of the Seas,” and | 


suffers her to plant her foot on the ancient 
isle of Cyprus, and, thence, take Protectorate 
of Turkish dominions in Asia; and with 
Great Britain must go the Bible, and its heri- 
tage of civilisation and Christianity, for the 
regions of Mesopotamia, whence came Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful. 

Very bold are the scoffers of the last days ; 
Satan’s last battle zs against the Book itself. 
But our Saviour answered all his temptations 
with the words—“ It is written,” and those 
will stand till the hour .in which it shall be 
made manifest to angels and to men that 
the God of the Bible is the righteous Judge 
of all the earth, and that the Finger of God, 
in the Works and the Word of God, have 
never in jot or tittle contradicted each other. 
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VI. ns. 


‘*BABY’S DEAD.” 


UST a whisper from the skies, 
In the hush of midnight dreary, 

Clasped with peace the aching eyes, 

Bore their little sufferer weary 
Home, to rest in heaven’s sweet morrow ; 

While far round our footsteps spread, 
Depths of wild unwavering sorrow, 

Baby’s dead ! 


Still around that brow so fair 
More than earthly beauty lingers ; 
Gently smoothe the falling hair, 
Fold the tiny frozen fingers ; 
Twine the curls so proudly tended, 
In a halo round his head ; 
Pride and hope alike are ended, 
Baby’s dead ! 


Lonely to the hopeless tomb, 


Darling child ! how shall we yield thee? 
From its drear corroding gloom 
Love would freely die to shield thee. 
Can we bear that dust should gather 
Round our darling’s golden head ? 
Spare the bitter cup, O Father, 
Baby’s dead ! 


Dead ! and light is quenched in tears ; 

Hopes that blossomed but to wither, 
Sunny dreams of after years, 

Lost in death’s cold gulf for ever. 
Sun and moon and stars are smitten 

With despair’s dark night o’espread ; 
Round the universe is written, 

Baby’s dead ! 
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Darling, from your slumbers deep, 
Mother calls,—will you not waken ? 
In that lone,-mysterious sleep, 
Do you dream of hearts forsaken ? 
Safe where joys ne’er droop and languish, 
Are you watching overhead ? 
Oh, the passion of the anguish, 
Baby’s dead ! 


Peace, at last, ay hush the strife, 
Where no mists of parting sever, 
We may greet thee crowned with life, 
Clasp thee in our love for ever. 
But to-night, bereft and lonely, 
Yearn we for our treasure fled, 
While weird echoes answer only, 
Baby’s dead ! 
MARY ROWLES, 


MR. McALL’S WORK IN PARIS. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., REcTOR oF St. MICHAEL’s, COSLANY, NoRWICH. 


T was in the summer following the disasters 
of 1870—71 that the Rev. R. W. and Mrs. 
McAll paid their first visit to Paris. Their 
stay was short, for they went there only 
for recreation from pastoral labours ; but it 
was overruled by a singular Providence, so 
as to lead to their undertaking this new and 
most successful work. Anxious to judge for 
themselves of the general aspect of the poorer 
quarters of the town after the Commune, they 
extended their rambles to Belleville. Seek- 
ing to combine usefulness with pleasure, they 
offered tracts and spoke kind words to the 
passers-by, and were agreeably surprised by 
the warm and grateful manner in which these 
advances were received. At the corner of 
the Boulevard they came upon a group of 
working men in their blouses, their hands 
thrust into their trousers’ pockets, and short 
black pipes in their mouths, while they talked 
vociferously together, and gesticulated to 
each other after their usual fashion, as though 
affairs of life and death were under debate. 
One of the party came forward of his own 
accord, and in the name of them all made 
this very startling appeal. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ you are a Christian 
minister, are you not ?” 

** Yes, my friend,” was the reply. 

“Then, I have something to say to you. 
In these populous operative districts there 
are a great number of us that fecl the want 
of a religion of truth, reality, and love; and 
if some one would come amongst us for the 
purpose of teaching us, we should be ready 
to listen to him.” 

Strange words were these to be spoken to 
the strangers in such a place and by such a 
speaker. No wonder is it that they went 
straight home to their hearts. This was 
surely one of those voices by which, while 
man is the organ, the Lord Himself speaks 
to His servants, and summons them to any 








special work. Such was the voice of the 


Macedonian, heard in vision by Paul, and || 


felt by the Apostle no less real and urgent 
than if it had been a living actual utterance. 
The cry, “Comé over to Macedonia and help 
us,” sounded into the depths of his soul, and 
he assuredly gathered that he was called to 
carry the lamp of salvation into Europe. Such, 
too, in a lower degree, were the convictions 
wrought in the minds oi these faithful Chris- 
tians by the casual appeal of the French 
“ ouvrier.” 

“On our return to our own country,” they 
modestly remark, ‘these words seemed to 
be incessantly ringing in our ears, and the 
thought arose that perhaps the .coming of 
strangers, devoting themselves to the attempt 
to evangelize this vast centre of humanity, 
might, with the Holy Spirit’s influence, im- 
part a blessing.” 

So it has proved. Yet we may be sure 
that not without many an inward struggle, 
and much deép and prayerful reflection, 
was the resolution formed to break loose 
from the ties which bound them to an 
attached and important flock in England, as 
well as from those of kindred and friendship, 
and embark in this untried and formidable 
mission. Happily they paid no heed to 
doubts or fears, but in the strength of God 
went boldly to the work. Without the aid 
of friends, entirely at their own charges, they 
took a house at Belleville, in the very midst 
of the people whom they wished to benefit, 
and. at once laid out their plans, and cau- 
tiously-and resolutely set.about their self- 
imposed task. But,before the beginning 
could be actually made, two very serious 
difficulties had to be overcome. First, the 
language must have presented a no slight 
obstacle. All their work was of course to 
be done in French, and that not the French 
of books, but the every-day colloquial French 
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spoken and understood by the poor and un- 
learned. Perhaps the reader may smile at 
this being mentioned as a difficulty ; but let 
him make the attempt himself, and he will 
find that the ordinary knowledge which a 
liberal education may give is sadly insufficient 
for evangelizing work, and especially for 
public speaking. Much special study, and 
frequent as well as patient practice, are 
needed. to familiarise an English ear and 
tongue with Gallic sounds, and for the mind 
of a true Briton to enter practically into all 
the niceties of a language so exact and deli- 
cate in its shades of meaning as the French. 

But a still more serious impediment might 
have proved fatal to success. When once 
they had crossed the Channel they left be- 
hind the land of unrestrained freedom of 
opinion, and entered a country where even 
the representatives of republican institutions 
have not yet thought it prudent or safe to 


| trust the people with full liberty to ventilate 
| their views on either religion or politics. 
| The law is still in force which forbids the 


meeting of more than twenty persons for 
such purposes without an authorisation from 
the Prefect of Police. In the provinces 
especially this often proves a source of very 
vexatious and unjust interference with the 
efforts of pastors and evangelists. Mr. 
McAIl’s ready tact and winning manners 
soon smoothed his way with the usually stern 
and suspicious functionaries. Controversy 
was not his aim. He simply proposed to 
instruct the working classes in their moral 
duties and the elements of religious truth. 
His honest assurance that this was his sole 
purpose, and that he did not come as a 
propagandist of any ecclesiastical system, 
speedily swept away all doubts of his inten- 
tions, and procured him the necessary per- 
mission. The police officers, so far from 
opposing his mission, heartily welcomed it 
as a powerful auxiliary in the preservation 
of peace and order, and in many instances, 
to their honour be it spoken, supported him 
by inviting the people to attend his meet- 
ings. 

**Go in,” they have repeatedly been heard 
to say, “ you will hear good things.” 

When a room has been overcrowded they 
have allowed the people to gather around 
the open door, on condition of their listening 
quietly. 

“Tt would be well,” remarked one of them, 


“if there were two hundred such meeting- | 


rooms in Paris.” 
But it may be well now to ask our readers 
to join us in accepting the policeman’s invi- 


tation, and to enter one of these little halls. 
The scene within is very familiar to the 
writer, whose privilege it was during the 
earlier stages of the work to pay fortnightly 
visits to several of these meetings, and to 
take part in them. 

As we approach the rendezvous we have 
no difficulty in identifying the house, for a 
notice-board, projecting above the door, and 
illuminated at night, is headed in large 
letters, “Aux Ouvriers,” and announces 
“ Réunions morales,” and “ Bibliothéque 
gratuite.” 

The halls are very plain and simple, but 
well adapted for the purpose. Most of them 
were originally shops or warehouses, but in 
one instance, that of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, a large music-hall, or “ Café concert,” 
has been secured. The furniture is in perfect 
keeping with the place, and consists of straw- 
bottomed chairs, a desk for the speaker, a 
harmonium, besides Scripture - prints and 
texts tastefully arranged, so as to hide the 
bareness of the walls, and suggest pleasing 
and instructive thoughts. As the people 
enter, each person has put into his hands a 
copy of a popular religious periodical, such 
as L’Ami de la Maison or LAmi de la 
Jeunesse et des Familles, illustrated and com- 
piled after the model of our British Work- 
man, Old Jonathan, and the like. Scanning 
these and examining the pictures with all the 
eager interest of children, they beguile the 
time until the opening of the meeting. When 
all are quietly seated, the meeting is opened 
by the president with the reading of a short 
portion of Scripture and a few words of 
earnest prayer. Hymns, too, are sung at 
the commencement and at frequent intervals 
afterwards. These are lively, striking, and 
popular, having been translated or adapted 
by Mr. McAll and others from well-known 
mission hymns with which we are familiar 
in England, such as “ Joyfully, joyfully on- 
ward we go,” “ Hold the fort,” “Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,” &c., &c. The plain heart- 
stirring melodies with which they are gene- 
rally associated have been retained. The 
music is in all cases thoroughly congrega- 
tional. To an English ear the tune of our 
own national anthem is most welcome, and 
very delightful it is to hear the rough voices 
of Parisian working men and women, some 
probably quondam Communists, blended 
very sweetly and right royally in a strain so 
| instinct with the spirit of true patriotism, 
| and celebrating the praises of the King of 
| Kings. Solos also are occasionally intro- 
| duced with good effect, and so valuable an 
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influence has Psalmody been found, that 
services of song are sometimes held in these 
rooms, which greatly delight the hearers. 
Singing, however, is only employed to pre- 
pare their minds and hearts for the addresses 
These are for the most part limited to ten or 
fifteen minutes, pointed and affectionate in 
style, largely illustrated by homely anecdotes, 
and conveying gospel truth and moral lessons 
in a manner well suited to the habits and 
capacities of the audience. Several pastors 
or lay friends generally speak in turn after 
the president. Short readings also are often 
introduced by Mrs. McAll or other ladies. 
Some lively story of working people like 
themselves, or an illustration drawn from 
their every-day life and forcibly applied, is 
received sometimes with even greater interest 
than the speeches. And although the meet- 
ings are thus at times prolonged beyond the 
prescribed hour, seldom does the attention 
of the people appear to flag. Often they 
hang upon the speaker’s lips, and listen as 
if for very life. One especially honoured 
member of the band of workers, Professor 
St. Hilaire, of the Institute of France, well 
known in the world of letters and of politics, 
and even more eminent as a humble and 
devoted Christian, in a review of the pro- 
gress of the work published in 1877, wrote 
as follows: “To speak to our ‘ ouvriers’ of 
Paris is indeed a pleasant task, for I do not 
know any audience more intelligent, more 
attentive, more sympathetic—not even that 
of the Sorbonne, or the ‘ Collége de France.’ 
Even their want of culture secures their 
attention; they do not come in order to 
criticise or to discuss, but to feel and to be 
moved. It is to their heart that one has 
need to speak; and you will be always far 
better understood when you do so than if 
you address yourself to their intellect. Some 
days ago I was present at the meeting of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. I had begun to 
speak, when I saw five young workmen, 
genuine ‘bandits’ (forgive the word), walk 
into the room, who appeared to have come 
straight from the drinking-shop. Although 
accustomed to the wonderful calmness which 
reigns in these meetings (you remember that 
it was not always so at the outset), I confess 
that I was a little uneasy, and as I went on 
to speak,I kept my eye upon the new-comers. 
But when seated, how soon they became 
riveted and fascinated in the sweet atmo- 
sphere of peace and sympathy! After some 


minutes you would not have known them; | 


the expression of their faces had changed, 
the ‘gamin de Paris’ had disappeared, and 











given place if not as yet to the Christian, at 
least to the thoughtiul and well-disposed 
listener.” This is a weighty testimony from 
so high a quarter, and all who have been 
present at these interesting gatherings will, 
with very few exceptions, be able to confirm 
it. Those whose privilege it has been, as it 
was the writer’s, to watch the progress of this 
most interesting work in its earlier stages, 
can appreciate the force of the professor’s 
incidental remark as to occasional difficulties 
met with at the outset. The exceptions to 
the good order and decorum of the meetings 
were even then few and far between. Yet at 
some, and especially in those held in the 
Latin quarter and “Les Ternes,” a some- 
what angry voice was at times heard ques- 


tioning the truth or propriety of the speaker’s | 








remarks, or a half-suppressed scoff at prayer || 


or religious counsels marred the quiet so- 
lemnity of the proceedings. More frequently 


a drunken man, or a rough ill-conditioned | 
lad, would cause a momentary disturbance, | 


and have to be quietly expelled. Such slight 
storms, thought painful at the time, only 


served as a contrast to the generally good | 


behaviour. Since then, by patience and firm- 
ness, these little difficulties have been over- 
come. Confidence has been gained, and 
now the most animated attention is generally 
preserved unbroken to the end, interrupted 
only by occasional murmurs of applause, so 
natural to the Frenchman’s demonstrative 


spirit, when the speakers have struck some | 


chord of sympathy. At the close they retire 
quietly home, carrying with them some 
volume or periodical from the lending library, 
as well as a tract given at the door. Such 
in its general features was the character of 
this mission at its beginning seven years ago, 
and although it is now very largely developed, 
its principles and method are alike unchanged. 
The tiny acorn is gradually growing into the 
vigorous oak, whose widely spreading branches 


are year by year extending their refreshing | 


shade over a wider circle of the parched 
wastes of this great metropolis. In October, 
1877, Mr. McAIl reported that his stations 
had increased to twenty-two, at which there 
was accommodation for four thousand six 
hundred persons, and that the average 
weekly attendance at adult meetings was 
eight thousand. Another sign of progress 
mentioned is in the size of-most of the halls. 
The greater number of the small shops, 
which at first were sufficient for the purpose, 
have given place to larger rooms, which are 
as quickly filled. The sympathy of numbers 
thus becomes an important factor in the ex- 
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tension of influence, and a sacred contagion 
is thus spread around, and strengthens as it 
goes. The original centre at Belleville can 


Concert, now devoted to higher and holier 
uses, will seat three hundred and seventy. A 
very important central station has also been 
formed in the Rue de Rivoli for the benefit 


Halles Centrales and the Hotel de Ville, 
| where every evening and on Sunday after- 


| time other useful institutions are springing up 
| as offshoots to the main work. Such are 
Bible classes for the young and others for 
adults, weekly prayer-meetings, mothers’ 
meetings, and soup kitchens in Belleville and 
St. Antoine during the severest weather. 

A mere enumeration of these varied agen- 
cies will make it quite evident that they could 
not be sustained without a considerable and 
well-organized army of evangelists. It is 
therefore very gratifying to find that the band 


The principal pastors of Paris take part from 
time to time in the meetings, besides many 
distinguished Protestant laymen and ladies. 
To these are added a very large number of 
English and American ministers and other 
friends. The occasional help of all these is, 
moreover, supplemented by the stated, and in 
several instances salaried, labours of French 
and English Christians. 
evangelists is very numerous and varied, and 
has kept pace with the enlargement of the 
field of operations. And so valuable and im- 
portant has the work appeared, that the 
committee of the Paris branch of the Evan- 
gelical. Alliance wrote to Mr. McAll, express- 
ing their sympathy with it, and about a year 
ago the consistory of the Reformed Church 
of Paris adopted a resolution expressive of 
_ their readiness to devise practical measures 
| for effectively promoting it. 

| After this rapid survey of the rise and pro- 
| gress of this very interesting mission, it may 








ably inferior to that which exists in England, 
is a circumstance of no slight encouragement. 


| Where the pendulum is ever vibrating be- 
| now receive four hundred persons. The Café 


of the populous neighbourhood between the | 


tween the extremes of superstition and 
atheism, the stronger minds and coarser in- 
stincts of the sterner sex naturally incline 
towards infidelity, while the more tender and 
impressible spirits of the women dispose them 
to accept and cling with unquestioning con- 
fidence to their traditional belief. A religious 


| movement, therefore, which reaches the hus- 
'noons addresses are given, and the passers- | 
by invited to hear the gospel.* At the same | 


| 
' 


of workers has also increased proportionately. | 


| to instruct them. 


bands and fathers of the present generation 
of Parisians, must be of a vigorous, healthy, 
and sterling stamp. 

Another proof of the reality and stability 
of this work is highly satisfactory. Mr. 
McAIl is not satisfied with gathering large 
and attentive congregations, and exciting an 


| interest in the gospel in the minds of the 


careless and ignorant, nor even with evidences 
of conversion in many of his hearers. He is 
also able to report that a considerable number 
of persons, that first received the truth in his 
mission halls, have since become members 
in full communion with the various Protestant 
Churches in their own neighbourhoods. As 
Professor St. Hilaire well remarks, “ All 
that we can do, with God’s help, is to lead 
them to love the gospel ; it is for the pastors 
It is our part to enlist the 
recruits, theirs to discipline them. It is 


| ours to sow, it is for them to gather in the 


Thus the staff of | 


harvest.” At the same time his reports 
abound in most touching and unmistakable 
instances of individual conversion, such as 
must have gladdened the hearts of these 
earnest labourers, and may be accepted as 
seals of the Divine approval and blessing 
upon their efforts to disseminate His truths. 
A few of the most striking of these may fitly 
close this sketch. A respectable “ ouvrier” 
of middle age began to attend at one of the 
stations in 1872. ‘After a time,” writes 
Mr. McAll, “ we noticed his evidently deep- 


| ening interest ; indeed his whole aspect be- 


| spoke an ameliorating influence. 


| be well to close with a few striking examples | 


| of the good which it has effected. 

| One sign of the Divine blessing on these 

meetings, mentioned by Professor St. Hilaire, 
is highly satisfactory. The number of men 
that attend them is constantly increasing. 
This in France, where the proportion of men 
to women, in both the Roman Catholic and | 
Protestant churches, is generally so lament- | 





* During the present year of the “ i:xposition Universelle” 
special services also are held in the ‘‘ Salle Evangéligue,” and 
are very largely attended. 


| the state of his mind. 








| suitable for him could be found. 


He became 
an eager reader of the books in our lending 
library. At last he was induced to tell us 
Before attending the 
missions he had been full of sceptical doubts. 
Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus ’ especially had gained 
great hold upon him. Now, he stated, he 
had come to see that these were only so- 
phistical evasions of the truth, and that the 
reality of religion was to be found in the 
gospel. The French translation of Dr. 
Hanna’s ‘ Last Day of our Lord’s Passion’ 
interested him. One day no book apparently 
He took 
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home one intended for the young, containing 
the touching account of a child’s piety and 
happy death. On returning it, he feelingly 
observed, ‘Il faut que nous devenions tous 
comme les petits.’” 

A still more touching fact is recorded in 
the Report of 1877, which illustrates at once 
the practical power of the truth, and the im- 
mense difficulties in the way of a Parisian 
working man who would conscientiously 
obey it. A young man, attached to the Bible 
class at one of the stations, came by invitation 
to the house of a gentleman who conducted 
it, and spoke with him on religious subjects, 
but made no references to temporal difficul- 
ties. The latter, observing his worn and 


enfeebled appearance, closely questioned him. | 


'to his service. 


the least ” was the bold reply. 
of a martyr the young man had incurred 
penury and almost starvation to preserve his 
peace of conscience, and be faithful to his 


had required him to work on Sundays, 
declined, and was dismissed. Some time 


after he sent for him again, and asked him 


to give up his “foolish notion,” and return 
But the young Christiar: 
stood firm. ‘Are you not sorry for what you 
have done?” inquired the master. “ Not in 
In the spirit 


God. 
The work is large and rapidly extending. 


For the benefit of those who may desire to 
send help to this interesting work, or to 
obtain further information concerning it, Mr. 
McAll’s address is :—Rev. R. W. McAll, 6, | 


It proved that six weeks previously his master | Rue des Fétes, Belleville, Paris. 





FOR SUNDAY MORNING. 


E with us, Lord, to-day, 
Oh, do Thyself appear ; 
Our earthly thoughts be far away, 
And Thou alone be near. 


Be with us, Lord, to-day 
And consecrate each hour ; 

And when we meet to praise and pray 
Come with Thy helping power. 


Be with us, Lord, to-day 
To sanctify each heart ; 

So that our love may not decay, 
Nor we from Thee depart. 


A Hpmn. 


Be with us, Lord, to-day, 
With Thee we long to meet. 

To Thee Thyself our vows we'd pay, 
And worship at Thy feet. 


Be with us, Lord, to-day, 
That all the days we spend 

We may Thy will alone obey, 
And serve Thee to the end. 


Be with us, Lord, to-day ; 
Be Thou Thyself its rest, 
And to our seeking hearts display 
The vision of the blest. 
JOSEPH SOUL. 





THE BEAUTY OF NATURE: SOME OF ITS USES. 
By NORMAN J. ROSS. 


N 
l the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these,” we have one of 
the most perfect little sermons on the beauty 
of outward nature. For itself this beauty needs 
no further emphasising. To the open-eyed 
it shines wherever he turns. Flower and 
fruit, bird and butterfly, sunrise and sunset, 
summer’s glow and winter’s snows, all are 
but varying phases of the wondrous beauty 
with which God has garnished His world. 
Everywhere its silent ministry surrounds us, 
and to every variety of human experience it 


the injunction, “Consider the lilies of | 


offers its fitting tribute of consolation or | 


delight. It is not, however, till we join the 
special student, following him in his observa- 


tions, that the sources of deepest wonder | 


are revealed. It may be that our guide is so 


absorbed in his own particular study that for | 


the great world of beauty and its profusion of 
delights he has no care. 


He | 


The treasures he | 





| 








unfolds are none the less welcome as they | 


lift the veil and reveal a little more of the | 


wonderful simplicity, yet’ marvellous com- 
plexity, with which God has stretched forth 


this world of His. Every discovery gives 
fresh proof that the beauty of nature is no 


| hap-hazard thing thrown forth with heedless 


eS. 
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| indecision, advancing here or retiring there, 
just as it falls. The more it is examined the 
more it witnesses to a higher wisdom, so 
guiding its course that it shall in all ways 
fitly fulfil the conditions of its ministry. 
The plumage of birds or the colours of 

| flowers, for example, are parts of that beauty 
which ministers sweetness to men; but, as 
| examination shows, they bring no special 
'| danger to their possessor, and sometimes 
even become helpful to safety or growth. 
Illustrations are to be found in every direc- 
| tion. Turn, for instance, to our English 
| woods and moors, 

Among the birds 
|| whose life is led on = 
|| the open plainor the 
unprotected shore, 
beauty dons _ her 
|soberer tints, and 
| with wonderful skill 
|.affords protection 
|| for its possessors. 
“There can be no 
better examples,” 
says the Duke of 
| Argyll,* “than the 
grouse and_ the 
| ptarmigan of our 
| Scottish mountains. 
| ‘The close imitation 
‘|in the plumage of 
|these birds of the 
|| general tinting and 
|| mottling of the 
}ground on which 
'they lie and feed 
'is apparent at a 
| glance. In the case 
of the common 
grouse, as_ the is 
ground is nearly ns 
uniform in colour 
ithroughout the 
year, the colouring 
| of the bird is constant also ; but in the case of 
the ptarmigan it changes with the changing 
| seasons. The pearly gréys, which in summer 
|;match so exactly with the lichen of the 
mountain peaks, give place in winter to the 
| pure white which matches not less perfectly 
| with the wreaths of snow.” In our woods 
|| such protection is not so essential, but here, 
too, its working is seen. The wood-dove, it 
|| is said, when perched amongst the branches 
'| of its favourite fir, is scarcely discernible ; 
whereas were it among some lighter foliage, 
the blue and purple tints in its plumage 





* « The Reign of Law.” 





The Woodpecker. 


would far sooner betray it. Where, however, 
such needed protection is otherwise provided 
beauty appears with less restrained profusion. 
One of the most instructive illustrations we 
can choose is the well-known woodpecker. 
They live in the depths of the forest, and 
their powers of flight are very moderate ; but 
their plumage is generally of the most strongly 
contrasted colours—jet black side by side 
with pure white, green and yellow with a 
brilliant crimson head, and other such con- 
spicuous colours. No one could ever fall into 
the error that the colour of the green wood- 
pecker was given 
to it as a means 
of concealment. 
But their structure 
and habits give 
them other methods 
of escaping observa- 
tion. They have 
few natural enemies 
but man, and when 
in danger of being 
seen by him, they 
slip and glide round 
3 the trunk or bough 
- on which they are 
climbing with a 
swift, cunning 
motion, and from 
behind this shelter, 
with nothing visible 
but their head, they 
keep a close watch 
upon their enemy. 
With such sleight 
of feet there is no 
need for lazier me- 
thods of conceal- 
ment, and though 
no birds are more 
conspicuous in 
colouring, none are 
more seldom seen. 

In the living creatures of other lands are 
innumerable cases of the same wonderful 
adaptations whereby beauty is protected or 
secured in its work. In one of his charming 
essays on tropical nature, Mr. Wallace de- 
scribes the wonderful variety and charm of 
tropical butterflies. He tells how some fly 
often so high that they are difficult to 
capture; how many secure safety by the 
swiftness of their flight ; and how the great 
majority “disappear at night, resting con- 
cealed amid foliage, or on sticks or trunks, or 
in such places as harmonize with their colours 
and markings; but the gaily coloured He#- 






































| cage. 
| foliage of his native forest they serve to con- 
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conide and Danaide seek no such conceal- 
ment, but rest at night hanging at the ends 
of slender twigs or upon fully exposed leaves. 
Being uneatable they have no enemies and 
need no concealment.” So beauty unassailed 


| spreads forth her rich display with unstinting 
| fulness. 


Very wonderful are the many other in- 
stances afforded by tropical nature of the 


| ways in which beauty of flower, insect, or 
| animal adapts itself to the needs of its pos- 
| sessor. 


The imitative resemblance of some 
insects to the plants on which they live is 
marvellous. Some are small and slender, 


|| like the most delicate twigs ; others again have 


wings, and these wings are often beautifully 
coloured, but when at rest they fold up so as 
to be completely concealed under the narrow 
wing covers, and the whole insect is then 
green or brown and almost invisible among 
the foliage. Many of the locusts are equally 
well disguised, some resembling green leaves, 
others those that are brown and dead ; and 
the latter often have small transparent spots 
on the wings, looking like holes eaten through 
them. Mr. Belt records a curious instance 
of the actual operation of this kind of defence 
in a leaf-like locust, which remained perfectly 
still in the midst of a host of insect-eating 
ants, that ran over it without finding out 
that it was an insect and not a leaf. Where 
such protection is unnecessary beauty asserts 
its place. The large locusts with rich crim- 
son or blue-and-black spotted wings are pro- 
bably protected by their strong spiny legs, 
and fully satisfy our notions as to the large 
size and gorgeous colours of tropical insects. 


| For the richest display of tropical beauty we 


turn to the humming-birds with their exqui- 
site plumage. Here is beauty unrestrained, 
and when we watch their flight we soon 
learn how it involves no danger. They 
dart to and fro, says Mr. Bates, so swiftly 
that the eye can scarcely follow them, and 


| when they stop before a flower it is only for 
| a few moments. 


In the greater animals of 
the tropics we might follow the adaptations 
of beauty. For instance, the stripes of the 
tiger lend a striking majesty to his lithe 
frame as he tosses to and fro in his English 
Amid the dark tree stems and brown 


ceal his stealthy approach. 

If we turn to the flowers, we may find 
further illustrations of the way in which 
beauty is so used as to benefit its possessors. 
The most wonderful arrangements are found 
securing that flowers shall not be self-ferti- 
lised perpetually, but that pollen shall occa- 
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sionally or constantly be carried from one 
plant to another. For this conveyance 
insects are required, and for their attraction 


and guidance to the fitting plants the colours | 
The |} 


of the flowers render their service. 
beauty of Alpine flowers is proverbial, and 


“this effort at conspicuousness under adverse | 


circumstances,” says Mr. Wallace, “may be 
traced to the comparative scarcity of winged 


insects in the higher regions, and to the | 


necessity of attracting them from a distance.” 
In the higher Alps bees and most other 
groups of winged insects are almost wanting, 
while butterflies are tolerably abundant ; and 
in a number of cases where a lowland flower 
is adapted to be fertilised by bees, its Alpine 
ally is found so modified as to be adapted 
for fertilisation only by butterflies. The 


vivid colour of Arctic flowers is explained | 


in a like way. So dependent, too, are some 
plants on the fertilising power of insects 
that the seeds of a particular species may be 
carried to another country, may find there a 
suitable soil and climate, may grow and pro- 
duce flowers ; but if the insect which alone 
can fertilise it should not inhabit that coun- 
try the plant cannot maintain itself, however 
frequently it may be introduced or however 
vigorously it may grow.’ As supplementing 
these and many other curious facts, showing 
the relation of colour in flowers to the need 


of the visits of insects to fertilise them, we | 


have the remarkable circumstance that in the 
numerous cases in which plants are fertilised 
by the agency of the winds, such as our pines, 
oaks, willows, and hazels, there are never 
specially coloured floral attractions. So, too, 
with fruits. The apple-tree laden with its 
red-cheeked fruit, the orange-tree with its 
golden balls, and the rowan-bush with its 
brilliant berries spread forth to the birds of 
the air with seeds ripe for unlocking, may be 
compared to the roses and rhododendrons 
which unfold their bright petals to the fas- 
cinated eyes of bees and butterflies. 

These few examples we have culled from 
the inexhaustible treasure-house of nature’s 
wonders ; multitudes still more striking might 
be given, all showing how wonderfully God 
has interwoven the beautiful into His Uni- 
verse ; how ready it is to subserve other ends 


whether of growth or protection; and yet | 


how constantly does its rich profusion flow 
forth when fitting surroundings are afforded. 
“Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear 
Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name? for 
Thou only art hol;.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REv. BEN 


FIRST EVENING. | 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson: | 





Mark xiv. 1—9. Concluding Hymn: “Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.”’ 
$6 ET those that trust in Thee rejoice, be- 


cause Thou defendest them.” This 
is my text to-night. It is one of the many 
beautiful things which David said when he 
thought of his God. 

When men travel through forests where wild 
beasts, like lions and tigers, roam about in 
search of prey they carry with them fire-arms; 
and when at night they lie down in their 
forest-tent to sleep, they light a fire near its 
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door, and then sleep in safety ; for wild beasts |} 


1 

don’t like fire and keep away from it; so the 
gun is a defender by day and the fire by 
night. And when kings travel about in a 


country where they have enemies, soldiers || 
travel with them — soldiers before them, |! 


soldiers behind them, and soldiers on either 
side of them—with swords by their sides, 
which they will draw against any man who 


dares to threaten the life of their king; and || 
| at night, when the king lies down to sleep, 


they camp round about him, keeping un- 
sleeping watch, and thus, day and night, 
soldiers are his defenders. 

And when an army comes against the 
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homes which brave men love, to kill the | move the dog was almost upon them. Seeing | 


women and children, the brave men go out | the frightful danger in which the children 


and meet the army to fight it and drive it | were placed, the nurse at once threw herself || 
| back again. They long to be the defenders | between them and the dog, which then sprang 


of their homes. Sometimes the brave men | upon her, seized her by the arm, and tore 


are beaten in the fight and killed, and then | her flesh dreadfully. It would have then 
their homes are captured and destroyed, and | attacked the terrified children, who were be- 
their poor wives and families are put to death ; | hind the nurse clinging to her dress ; but, 
for their defenders are dead. | seeing this, and resolving to prevent it at all 
I have heard of a hawk swooping from its | costs, she bravely threw herself upon the 
course in the sky down upon some little | dog, clasped it in her bleeding arms, rolled 
chickens that were scratching about by their | over with it, knelt upon it, caught it now by 
mother’s side to seize one of them, soar | its leg, now by its ears, struggling with all her 
up with it, and fly away to devour it; but| might. ll this time the dog was furiously 
the mother-hen, seeing the cruel purpose, | biting and tearing her ina frightful manner. It 
bravely dashed in between the chickens and | was unfortunately a lonely place where this ter- 
the hawk, and cleverly dodging as the hawk | rible encounter occurred. ‘Ten long minutes 
dodged to get behind her, and effectually | passed before the shrieks of the affrighted 
keeping it at bay, preferring to be herself | children caught anybody’s ear. Then two 
pecked to pieces by the hawk’s sharp beak, | labouring men were attracted by them, and 
almost to death, rather than let her little ones | came from their work to the spot, and at last 
suffer. That loving mother was a defender. | beat the dog off, and killed it. The three 
I have read, too, of a brave stork, which | children were unhurt, but the poor nurse, 
had built its nest on a house, and there had | bleeding and mangled, was carried back to 
laid its eggs and hatched its young. One| the hospital which she had just before left, 
day, long before the downy little things could | where she was tended with skill and care ; 
fly, the house unfortunately caught fire. First | but, though her wounds were healing, a few 
the stifling smoke reached the nest, and | weeks afterwards she died the frightful death 
against this the brave stork defended it as | which always follows the bite of a mad dog. 
best she could, covering it carefully with |She was those children’s defender; and a 
her broad wings. Then with the smoke came | brave and glorious defender she was. She 
great heat, which became greater every mo-| bore all the frightful suffering in her own 
ment, till at last the flames appeared. From | body to screen the children. She lost her 
the eaves they crept and leaped along up | own life; she saved theirs. 
towards the ridge where, near the chimney, Now, why have I told you these stories of 
the nest was built. The heat became stifling. | defenders? Not to make you think highly 
She must escape or die. But escape she | of the daring warrior who defended his hearth 
would not, she could not abandon her young. | and home ; not to make you admire the stork 
Even dead, she might lie upon them, and | in the fire, or the hen before the hawk; not 
cover them with the feathers of her wings. | even to make you think highly of the nurse- 
The fire burned on till at last the roof fell, | girl who so splendidly braved such frightful 
and then bird, and nest, and young were all | dangers, bled, and at length died in her 
buried in the blazing ruins beneath. That | little charge’s defence, though that would be 
poor faithful stork was a defender. good. But I havea reason far better. From 
Among the many grand and noble deeds | tender and strong hearts in the creature, 
done to defend none are more grand and | I want you to rise to the tender and strong 
noble than one which was done last year. A | heart of the Creator. From admiration of 
nurse at a hospital for sick children was one | the defenders of the body, I want you to 
day sent out with three very little patients | rise to admire and to adore the one great De- 
who had been in the hospital for some time | fender of the soul; for all lovely stories, all 
for different diseases, and were now nearly | glorious deeds are not a thousandth-part so 
well again; the eldest of them was only | lovely and glorious as the stories the redeemed 
eight years old. in heaven tell of God, or the deeds which He 
As they proceeded on their walk, they | performs for them that put their trust in Him. 
were met by a mad dog, with foaming mouth, | I want you to look up from man to God. I 
running furiously. No sooner did the dog | want you to think how good it is to trust in 
see them than it at once rushed towards them. | kind friends, who, should danger require it, 
They were all alarmed, and would have made | must defend you with their lives and to feel 
their escape, but before they had time to | and to say, “ It is de/fer to trust in the Lord.” 
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Now, remember who it was that said this. 
It was David, himself a brave defender. 
It was David, the shepherd who defended 
his sheep against the lion and the bear. It 
was David, the king who defended Israel 
against Goliath and the Philistines. It was 
David, the father who, if he might, would 
have saved his son Absalom’s life by sacrificing 
his own. Yes, it was David the true shep- 


herd, the brave king, the tender father, who | 


felt just what I want you to feel. He felt that 
God is better than the best shepherd, and 
better than the best king, and better than 
the best father; and so the brave man said, 
“ Let them that put their trust in Z/ee rejoice, 
because THOU DEFENDEST THEM.” 

Yes, God isadefender. His heart is as ten- 
der as that tender nurse-girl’s heart. Where, 
indeed, did she get that tender heart of hers 
from but from God? All good and lovely 
hearts are from God. So God’s heart has a 
place in it, a very warm place, too, for little 
children. “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And, the danger God defends them from is sin 
—unkindness, untruthfulness, unmercifulness, 
cruel tempers, and all wicked things which 
spoil them, which make them unpleasant to 
others and miserable to themselves. 

And, now, how can we be defended by 
God? Well, how were those three little chil- 
dren defended and saved from that furious 
dog? Was it not by being with the brave 


|| givrZ? Would they have been saved if alone ? 


No! Or would they have been saved if they 
had been with some one less brave and kind 
than she? They were saved only because 
they were walking with that loving and brave 
nurse. And you, my dear children, are saved 
by daily walking with God. “ Lead me, 
O Lord!” that was the prayer of David. 
“Lo, I delight to do thy will!” that was the 
cry of Jesus, It is hearts like these that put 
their trust in God, and which may always 
rejoice because God defendeth them. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ When little Samuel woke.” Lesson: 
x Samuel iii. r—10. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

God is the kindest and most beautiful of 
all. beings. This we know because He is 
like Jesus Christ, whose bright and loving 
heart shone out into His life, and made it the 
fairest life the world has ever seen. But the 
boy Samuel—of whom I am going to tell you 
something—had not had our advantage. He 
had neither seen Jesus, nor been able to read 
about Him, for when Samuel lived Jesus had 
not yet come into the world. 


Yet he knew 


some very joyful things of God. About one 
of these I will tell you. 
One night Samuel heard the voice of God ! 
I dare say if any body had told him that he 
was going to hear the voice of so great and 
holy a being, speaking to him, the little fellow 
would have felt afraid. To hear God speak ! 
| Oh, that must be very dreadful! For Samuel 
| had read how the children of Israel, when 
| they heard the thunder on Sinai, and felt the 
| mountain quake, said it was the voice of God, 
|and they exceeding feared and trembled; 
|and perhaps Samuel would not think that 
God would make a difference when He was 
speaking to a little boy; for the Bible says 
Samuel did not 4now God yet. 

When God spoke from Sinai, He was 
speaking to a great crowd—a crowd of 
grown-up people, and very hard-hearted and 
wicked people; but when He spoke toSamuel, 
He was speaking to a boy—a little boy, all 
alone and in the night. 

Samuel, however, had no warning that God 
was going to speak tohim. He did not know 
anything about it, and when the voice came 
he did not know whose it was, so sweet and 
gentle was it that he thought it must be Eli’s. 
Samuel lived with Eli in the same house. 
It was night when the voice came, and both 
Eli and Samuel were in bed. “Samuel, 
Samuel,” it said. And Samuel thought, There 
is Eli calling me. Perhaps he’s ill and wants 
something—for Eli was an old man. And 
Samuel lost no time in going to see what Eli 
might want. 

There is a great deal in this mistaking the 
voice for £7’s voice; for the dear old man 
could not find in his heart to speak harshly to 
people. Even when his own boys were be- 
having badly, and doing wicked things, his 
voice was without one tone of harshness. It 
was a pity that it was so; for his naughty 
and uncorrected boys grew up—as all naughty 
boys who are uncorrected do—to be bad and 
miserable men. But when the old man had 
to speak to Samuel, then there was no need 
for harshness. He found in him all that his 
fond heart longed for. To him he could 
always speak in the tender tones he loved so 
well. And I like to think, too, that the voice 
was mistaken for Eli’s voice zn the night. 
Samuel would know how to account for the 
more than usual tenderness by the old man’s 
reluctance to wake him out of his first 
sleep. 

So this little story is to me one of the most 
beautiful things in all the Bible. It is beau- 
tiful in itself. Just think of it. There is a 
little boy all alone, and in the dark, lying on 
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his little bed and fast asleep. God speaks 
to him and awakes him, and his first waking 
thought is that the voice which woke him is 
the voice of the old man who loves him so 
much, and he went to the old man. The 
Bible does not say that the old man patted 
the little fellow’s cheek, stroked his head, 
when he sent him back to his bed and told 
him that he was a good boy for coming, but 
he was mistaken, Eli had not called him. But 
from what we know of Eli’s nature I am sure 
he would do so. And the boy smiled and 
went back to bed again. But the sweet voice 
would not leave him. Once more it awoke 
him. And such a delight was it to do any- 
thing such a voice might want that the little 
fellow did not say, ‘‘Oh, it’s a mistake, I’ve 
been once. I’ve been dreaming again.” He 
was charmed out of bed again. And again 
did he go to Eli, and the old man was not 
vexed to be disturbed again. There was a 
strong affection between the two. Eli was 
happy to have the boy near him, and the 
boy was happy to be there, sleeping-time 
though it was. At last Samuel found out 
the voice to be the voice of God, and God 
and he had a little talk together. 

I said this story was a beautiful story for 
its own sake, but it is still more beautiful for 
the sake of what it tells us about God—your 
Ged and mine. A jewel case may be beau- 
tiful, but the gold and diamonds inside the 
case are far more beautiful ; and the story of 
this little boy in the night hearing God’s 
voice is very beautiful, but the story is only 
the beautiful case of bright and glorious 
truths. For it teaches what God was in 
Samuel’s day, and what God was then, God 
is now, and will always be. This is what we 
mean when we sing of the character of God 
—“ As it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be.” Now there are two jewels 
in this case, two very precious truths in this 
story. 

The first is, that supposing we should hear 
the voice of God, like other voices, speaking 
aloud to us, even awaking us out of our sleep, 
even in the dark and alone, we should not be 
frightened. It is too sweet and tender to 
alarm us. To know and believe that about 
God, would it not make the heart peaceful 
and strong? The second is, that even a child 
would not be afraid ; for it would seem to its 
little heart to be just like some dear one’s 
voice, the voice of a ‘perfect love.” This 
is what we learn from this little story of 
Samuel. 

So now, is not all this mixing up in Samuel’s 
mind of the voice of God and the voice of 





Samuel’s dear old friend very delightful? It 
charms me very much, as I fear it is not un- 
common for little children to think of God 
in a way that frightens them, and so find it 
best not to think about Him atall. He has 
been made to seem to them something like 
what a policeman seems to a thief, or what 
his task-master seems toa slave. The idea 
of God coming to them to speak to them, 


coming in the dark and when they are alone! | 


—nothing could be more dreadful. 


I knew a little boy, who had just been | 
doing something naughty, and to whom his | 
mamma had been using the Almighty God as | 
a convenient rod of correction. She had been | 


telling him how God was looking at him, 


always looking, and how, when He saw a | 
wrong thing in children, He put it down in | 
His book of remembrance, and would at the | 
last day bring all up in judgment against | 


them. She was just finishing her talk as she 
laid the boy down in bed. Looking to the 
venetian blinds at the bedroom window, 
—which were down but open, so that they 
could be seen through—pale and afraid, 
he asked that they might be closed, and with 
much excitement he said, ‘‘ Can He see through 
the blinds ?” 

To him thoughts of God were dreadful, and 
he hoped the closed blinds might shut God 
out. But if God had for Himself spoken to 


the little fellow about his easily besetting sin | 
the little fellow might have cried, yes, he | 
must have cried, perhaps, as if he would cry | 


his heart away, to think how he had grieved 


so gentle and so strong a friend; but he | 
would not have looked pale, he would not | 


have trembled with fear, nor would he have 


wanted the blind to be turned to shut God | 


out, though he might have wanted it turned 
to shut God in. And when sleep had closed 
his weary eyes, the idea that God was watch- 
ing would have given them such a smile 
as only angels see. Butitwasnotso. That 
poor, frightened boy was like Samuel before 


the voice came to him in the night—he did | 


not yet know the Lord. 


We are never right except when we think of 
God as we think of our dearest, truest friend. | 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ When His salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Luke ix. 1o—25. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” 
said Jesus to the men and women and 


children who were one day listening to Him | 


speak. And lest the little children should 
think that ¢hey were too young to have 
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within them such a wonderful thing, He took 
a little child up into His arms, smiled on it, | 
and said to it and to all around Him what | 
left no room for any child in all the world to 
fear that it was too young or too little to | 
have in it the kingdom of God. 

So what is the kingdom of God? Well, 
it is not likely that so grand a thing can be 
explained by me. I think even the angels, 
even those of them who have lived with God 
from the very beginning of time, would find 
it hard to fully explain what is the kingdom | 
of God. But this we do know that a king- 
dom is something which a king most values, 
which he will very warmly defend against | 
enemies, and keep, and in which he expects 
and loves to reign. So much, at least, is 
true of all kings and their kingdoms. 

So there is something in you which God 
values as a king values his kingdom, which 
He will defend and keep, and which he ex- 
pects and delights to rule. It may seem 
strange that in a child, even a little child, 
there is all this; but Jesus teaches us that 
so it is, and Jesus knows what is in man. 

It is not easy for boys and girls to believe 
that there is anything within them on which | 
God sets such store that He wants to be | 
enthroned in it. It does not look so. But | 





there are many wonderful things everywhere 
that people do not see. Let me tell you of 
one out of the many. Yonder is a pool of 
water, muddy water, all overgrown, too, with 
weeds. It looks dull and dark and cold. 


| But one of the most splendid things God 


has made is within it. Down in the mud at 
the bottom of the pool lies the dragon-fly ! 
a splendid fly whose four wings are like the 
wings of a fairy ; whose slender body flashes 
with the richest hues of the rainbow. Yes, 
there it is, in that black pool, even down in 
the mud which lies at the very bottom of it, 
wrapped up in the garb of a common worm, 
quite hidden away, waiting, waiting for the 
coming of the summer and the summer's 
sun. It seems very strange indeed that a 


jfiy can be in that water, that such a swift 
| glancing thing can be lying there so still, and 


that what in the summer will beam and flash 
with all the fires of the rainbow round about 
the throne of God, should now be clothed in 
the dull brown covering of a worm. Yet 
strange as it is, the dragon-fly is within it. 
And when the summer comes, when the 
sun’s warmer rays and stronger light shall 
search down into that black pool, the still 
worm will stir with a new life, the creeping 
thing which moves about on the mud will 
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arise and climb some stem of a reed which 
leads upward, heavenward ; and leaving alto- 
gether its watery home, it will sun itself in 
the warm summer’s day, unfold its fair wings 
and fly away. It sleeps within the pool, 
waiting for the summer and the summer’s 
resurrection power. 

Now, that which is in ws, that on which 
God sets so much store—as much as a king 
sets on his kingdom—that, too, is waiting for 
its summer, and Jesus is that summer. As 
the sun was the resurrection and the life of 
what was within that stagnant pool, so Jesus is 
the resurrection and the life of what is within 
you and me and every young child’s heart. 

The wonderful thing first begins to stir 
within us when we first hear the story and 
begin to feel the influence of Jesus. I don’t 
know how the little fly-to-be, down in the 
stagnant pool, feels when the sun of the 
returning summer begins to tell upon it, 
when the new light and the warmth touch 
and stir it towards its higher life. But I do 
know what children feel when their glorious 
Sun first stirs that which is within them to- 


| wards its higher, holier life. They feel partly 
| glad, partly miserable. 


Yes, then is the stir- 
ring of the kingdom within you, when, in your 
serious moments, you have a strange sense of 
sin and weakness, and a melancholy longing 
to bea good or at least a betterchild. Then 
is God’s precious thing beginning to yearn 
and grow upward and heavenward. 

Such serious moments all Christian chil- 
dren have. They do not have them at all 
times. Sometimes, maybe, they feel no care 
about such things. It seems to be of no use 
to care. They pray for a new heart, but the 
old one is still there, so they feel low spirited, 
God does not seem to hear them. They 
ought not to feel so, for such feelings are not 
true. God does hear their prayers, and He is 
glad to hear them. 

I do not know all the reasons why God 
lets us pray so long before we get what we 
ask for. But it may be those prayers are 
needful to bring out the wonderful thing which 
Jesus says is within us. Maybe, He makes 
us pray just as the old mother-thrush makes 
her young ones struggle and cry for the sweet 
berries she has* gathered and brought for 
them. They are all sitting down in their nest, 
their legs tucked up and their wings tight 
folded together. But that will not always 
do: they must learn to stand, and they 
must learn to fly. So she stands away from 
them, and holds the sweet morsel just above 
their heads. Up they stretch their neck, 
they nearly have it. So she moves a little 


farther off. Now they stretch neck and legs 
too. But not yet will she give them what 
she has for them. Higher still she moves. 
Now they stretch their wings. That pleases 
her; neck and legs and wings too, they must 
learn to use them all if they would ever be 
flying birds. Now they flap their wings and 
rise a very little in the air, and now they flap 
them again and they rise a little further ; till 
at length she gives them what she has all the 
while been wanting to give them. Thus day 
by day she teaches them to use their wings 
and to fly. 

So praying teaches the use of the soul. 
Striving to be good strengthens God’s pre- 
cious thing within us. It fits us for His bliss- 
ful presence in heaven, just as striving after 
the sweet food which the mother-bird for a 
time withholds fits her young ones to joy- 
fully fly from tree to tree and to soar into the 
beautiful summer sky. 

But, do not think I am lecturing you be- 
cause you are tempted to give up. That 
trouble is not the trouble of your childhood 
alone. All the holiest men have felt it. 
Jesus felt it. When He was a child He was 
tempted to give up being good “‘in all points” 
like as you are, and though He did no sin, 
for He never did give up, He knows exactly 
how you feel. He never forgets the weak- 
nesses of childhood. This was one reason 
why when He was on earth children so loved 
Him and were so glad to be near Him. He 
was the summer of their life. His voice, 
His look, His touch were all wonderful 
within them. They would not, indeed, could 
not, give up trying to be good so long as 
they were with Him. And when Jesus was 
crucified and afterwards went back again to 
heaven, they found that thinking about Him 
brought the same life and gladness to their 
good desires. He was God’s sunshine to 
God’s precious things within them. And so 
these children of Jerusalem, following Jesus 
whilst He was on earth and thinking of Him 
when He had gone away to heaven, grew up 
to be brave and beautiful Christians. All 
their life long they were “ Beholding His 
glory,” and all their life long, little by little, 
they were “ changed into the same image.” 

So try to keep your hearts full of thought 
of Jesus Christ, and thus those hearts will 
grow to be just what God desires them to be. 

FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “I love to think, though I am young.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 39—52. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

Now let us speak of the time when Jesus 





was a child. When Jesus was a child He 
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lived in Nazareth. Nazareth was a town in 
Palestine, a country a long way from England, 
as you know, and in the direction in which 
the sun rose this morning. It was a small 
and poor town, with no fine houses in it, a 
town on which people looked down as having 


| no one good thing in it. Such houses as there 


were in it were not at all like the houses we 
live in. They had not roofs like ours, they 
were quite flat with a little wall running round 
them to keep people who walked about on 
them from tumbling off. The staircases in 
them were not inside the houses as ours are, 
but were outside, and did not go up into 
bedrooms like ours, but went up on to the 
roof. The streets were very narrow, and 
bent about, and in one of these narrow, 
crooked streets was the house in which Jesus 
lived. It was doubtless plain and small, for 
Joseph and Mary were in very humble 
circumstances; they belonged to what are 
called “the poor.” They earned their daily 
bread by making boxes and doors and 
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ploughs and other things which were made 
of wood for houses and farms. They were 
small carpenters, and their house probably 
having in it only one room, was the work- 
shop where Joseph sawed, and planed, 
and hammered at his daily work. It was 
also Mary’s kitchen where she cooked the 
family meals, and it was the room in which 
they were eaten when ready. It was also the 
sole nursery and play-room of Jesus, and 
when the day was done, this one room was 
the family sleeping room. So it was a 
workshop, a kitchen, a dining-room, a nur- 
sery, and a bedroom, all in one. ‘There 
could not have been many chairs and tables 
and beds in it, perhaps there was only a 
mat, a cushion or two, a few clay pots, 
and a painted wooden chest. The mat was 
for the floor at meal times ; for Jesus and his 
parents did not sit on chairs at a table to eat 


as we do, but reclined on the floor. The 
cushions were to lay down at night to sleep 
upon ; for they slept too on the floor. The 
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clay pots were for putting water in and flour | the fight of a truthful heart. He 


and food, and the painted chest was to store 
away unused clothes. The walls would have 
nails in them on which were hung Joseph’s 
tools. And this one-roomed house is not 
likely to have had any window in it. Its 
light would come from the open door. 

When Jesus went out of the dull little 
town He would see beautiful country ; fresh 
fields and hills on which grew sweet grass 
and corn, and vines, and fig-trees, and palm- 
trees, where lived the birds and lilies which 
He loved so well. Some boys as they passed 
by the vineyards or fig-gardens and saw the 
ripe hanging fruit would pluck them, if no 
one was looking, even though they knew it 
was, wrong; but, however much Jesus could 
enjoy grapes and figs, He would not do so. 

Just outside Nazareth there was a fountain 
from which the inhabitants had to fetch all 
their water. To this the women used to 
go daily, bearing their water-pots on their 
shoulders, and to it the mother of Jesus went, 
carrying her water-pot like the rest. Jesus 
being her eldest child would sometimes go 
with her, and sometimes, as he got bigger, 
perhaps would go for her when she was too 
poorly or too tired to go for herself. 

In all things Jesus behaved to his parents 
with a brave and a beautiful spirit. He nobly 
tried to “learn obedience.” Doubtléss they 
did not always understand Him or speak 
wisely to Him, but He could not find in his 
heart to speak rudelyto them. Even if they 
were angry or unjust to Him, He never 
answered them again. He was “ made per- 
fect” through a thousand little things that 
He bravely suffered. When He was old 
enough, He worked at their trade, using 
hammer, and plane, and saw, and doing, as 
best He could, something to help to keep his 
younger brothers ; for His childhood’s religion 
was the doing cheerfully the duties of home 
so as to please God. 

He would play, as other boys, with His 
brothers and their companions, for He was 
no sickly “pattern” child, but hearty, healthy, 
and natural. How nice would be the romps 
in which He joined! If any boy or girl was 
quarrelsome, or selfish, or unkind to Him, 
He might turn pale for a moment, or blush 
with surprise and shame at their conduct, but 


| He would try to win them by kindness; or, 


failing that, He would try to patiently endure 
their naughtiness. And though He had no 
halo round His brow, such as painters put 


| there, He had that far more splendid light, 





would 
suffer anything rather than speak what was 
not true. | 

He did not find it easy to be all this. It | 
is never easy to be good, not even in a boy's 
and girl’s world. 
alone it would be easier, 
good. 
to be and do what God wishes you towards 
them, that is very hard, and Jesus found it | 
so. Though He did no sin, yet He was 
“tempted in all points like as you are,” but 
He resisted the tempter, and conquered him ; 
for the boy that can conquer his own spirit 
can conquer all beside. 

At Nazareth there was a public school, 
and doubtless Jesus went to it. It was one 
of the very commonest and poorest sort, and 
may be the schoolmaster was none of the | 
kindest ; but Jesus tried His best to learn. I | 
don’t think He was one of those precocious 


: 


at least to seem | 


boys with old heads on their shoulders. As || 


for the scholars, all sorts of Nazareth boys 
attended it, many of them probably being 
very low. 
poor, but no prince could have compared | 
with Him in the strong beauty and nobility | 
of life ; I mean boys of bad behaviour, bad- 
spirited boys. Even such _ schoolfellows, 
though He must have been indignant at their 
wrong, Jesus pitied and always treated 
frankly and kindly. But though He was 
so lovely a boy, we cannot think that on 
that account He was without enemies. He 
doubtless had His school-day sorrows. Some 
were envious of Him; some would hate 
Him because He was better and more 
popular than they. But He looked to God 
to help Him to bravely endure it all. 

Jesus was fond, as most children are, of 
talking about God and heaven, and one day 
when He was in the temple—the great cathe- 
dral of Jerusalem—His bright earnest face 
attracted some learned old dignitaries of the 
temple, and they smiled at Jesus and spoke 
to Him, and fell into conversation with Him, 
and found it very pleasant to talk to Him, 
for He was as modest and respectful as he 
was bright and cheerful. He asked His 
questions in such a loving, earnest manner, 
and listened to their answers with such 
evident anxiety to know, that they were 
charmed with Him, and so they talked to- 
gether, the old men and the young boy, about 
God and heaven. 

Such were some of the joys and the sorrows | 
of Jesus when Jesus was a child. 














If you could always live | 


But to have to live with others, and || 


I do not mean poor, for Jesus was || 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES 
ENGLAND AND AFGHANISTAN. 


HE prospect of another Afghan war cannot be 
regarded without profound concern and regret. 
The relations between the British Government and the 
semi-barbarous power of Afghanistan have long been 
strained and difficult, and have never been cordial. 
The war which took place between the two countries 
in 1838-9 was marked by one of the most disastrous 
and harrowing incidents which ever happened to 
British forces, and after a prolonged, bloody, and 
costly struggle we obtained a barren triumph. The 
lesson which we learned in that contest is not likely 
to be forgotten by our military authorities, and will 
probably prevent a repetition of the blunders then 
committed at the outset. But that we should be en- 
tangled again in such a struggle is deeply to be 
deplored ; and when we think of the sacrifice of the 
lives of brave men which will be involved, of the 
enormous burdens which will be added to our im- 
poverished and all but bankrupt Indian dependency, 
and to the extremely heavy taxation at home, we 
cannot but feel that Englishmen ought very earnestly 
to ask, What are we going to war for? and ought 
not to be satisfied until they have received an intelli- 
gible reply. As matters now stand, and upon the 
information at present supplied, we confess that it 
seems to us very much as if our Government in India 
had allowed themselves to drift into a false position. 
The savage and half-insane ruler of Afghanistan has, 
no doubt, perpetrated a grievously insulting act 
against certain representatives of this country. He 
has declined to receive a ‘‘ Mission” sent to him for 
political purposes and accredited by the British 
authorities, and has even gone so far as, by his 
agents, to treat our envoys with threats and con- 
tumely, The ready conclusion is that this conduct 
admits of only one course of action in return: ‘* We 
must sternly vindicate our insulted honour,” and 
so on. Our maxim seems to be, in plain English, 
to fight every man that insults us. And so we hear 
of the dispatch of forces, the massing of soldiers 
near the frontier, and all the stir and parade of mili- 
tary preparation, with the idea of commencing actual 
hostilities as early as possible after the approaching 
winter has passed. But at such a moment it seems 
to us eminently pertinent that we should pause, and 
ask with all gravity and earnestness, How have we 
come into this position? and are the reasons of a 
kind which leave us no alternative but the course re- 
ferred to? Lord Lawrence, at any rate, who speaks 
with a weight of character and of special expe- 
rience allowed by all, thinks it right to call atten- 
tion to these aspects of the matter. The following 
sentences from a letter, which his lordship has pub- 
lished, are worthy of most careful consideration, as 
indeed is the entire letter. Lord Lawrence says : 


VII. N.s. 








| stood and rigidly adhered to in practice. 


“It seems to me to have been a serious mistake 
organizing a Mission to Cabul before we had ascer- 
tained whether Ameer Shere Ali was prepared to 
receive our overtures or not, and a still greater mis- 
take dispatching the Mission until we had received 
his consent to our doing so. Had these precautions 
been observed, the affront which we have met with 
would not have appeared to be so flagrant as it now 
does. But, however vexatious is the Ameer’s conduct 
in this matter, it ought not to lead us to force our 
Mission on him, still less should it induce us to 
declare war against him. It appears to me to be 
contrary to sound policy that we should resent our 
disappointment by force of arms; for by doing so we 
play the enemy’s game, and force the Afghans into a 
union with the Russians.” 


Lord Lawrence also draws a distinction between 
the relations of civilised governments to barbarous 
peoples, and those existing between two civilised 
powers, which is of profound importance, and which 
is conceived in the true spirit of Christian statesman- 
ship. Ina world in which evil still so largely holds 
sway, it may be that even a Christian nation cannot 
absolutely fling away the sword; but as the Chris- 
tian spirit prevails, it will become more and more 
needless to draw it; and for a ‘‘ Christian people,” 
of the highest position and power, to be brought into 
conflict with a heathen and barbarous race is, 7 some 
respects, a more deplorable calamity than for two 
great ‘*Christian” nations to wage war one against 
the other. 


PREVENTABLE SICKNESS AND MORTALITY. 


It is avery curious fact, which seems to be vouched 
for on good authority, that if we want to find the 
healthiest conditions of physical life in adults, we 
must look for them in a prison. Sir Robert Christi- 
son, an eminent physician, declared that in his opinion 
the prison at Perth was the healthiest place in the 
world. The returns of the Stafford County Gaol show 
that during the past ten years the death-rate within 
those walls has been less than one per thousand— 
not a tenth of the death-rate of adult outsiders. 
During the same period not a single case of zymotic 
disease has spontaneously arisen within the gaol; 
persons who were ill when they entered have inva- 
riably improved; and the great majority have left 
with increased strength, more working ability, and 
better chances of prolonged life. In a word, the 
gaol has acted as a great sanatorium for the criminals 
confined in it, and the treatment has been found more 
uniformly beneficial and effectual than that of a vast 
number of hydropathic and other establishments fre- 
quented by invalids of good social position, and sup- 
ported at large expense. The explanation is a very 
simple one. In these gaols and similar establish- 
ments ‘the principles of sanitation ” are well under- 
The most 
perfect cleanliness is rigidly enforced ; the ventilation 
is perfect ; the drainage is under the strictest scien- 
tific supervision ; and the possession of absolute con- 
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trol enables the authorities to maintain a system of 
Spartan abstemiousness in diet—coffee, tea, intoxi- 
cating drinks, and smoking are entirely excluded, and 
the actual cost of food for each prisoner is fourpence 
a day. No doubt this is a life of hardship, in a 
sense ; the monotony, too, must be terrible ; and we 
say nothing of the sense of degradation, the remorse, 
and the multitude of painful emotions which some 
at least of the prisoners must feel. Still, even with 
these drawbacks, the results of this enforced sim- 
plicity and wholesomeness of living are as we have 
stated. 

‘‘ How great a change,” is the first thought which 
will suggest itself to most minds, “from the days, 
only a comparatively short time ago, when the prisons 
of this country were nests of foulness, disease, and 
every abomination, and when ‘ gaol fever’ was the 
dark spectre which seemed ‘to follow, with threaten- 
ing mien, every wretched culprit dismissed from the 
dock to his cell!”? But there is also another con- 
sideration which is more and more forcing itself upon 
our social reformers, viz., Is it not our duty to strive 
more earnestly to apply outside the prison-walls, and 
in the interests of the general public, those ‘‘ principles 
of sanitation” which have thus been proved to answer 
so well? We are glad that an association—the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain—exists for the 
purpose of bringing the whole subject systematically 
under public attention. It is from the report of a Con- 
gress of this Institute, held recently at Stafford, that 
we have taken the statements we have quoted as to 
the sanitary condition of certain prisons. The report 
contains many other extremely interesting and im- 
portant matters. The venerable chairman, Mr, E. 
Chadwick, C.B., made some startling observations, 
supported by statistics, on the waste of life, and the 
enormous loss and expenditure thus entailed, in the 
Pottery districts by the reckless violation of the laws 
of health. He estimated that the money-loss caused 
by preventable sickness and death in Staffordshire 
alone amounted to at least a million per annum. 
The “ money-loss,” important as it is, is after all a 
minor consideration compared with the vast sum of 
human misery which such a state of things represents. 
Dr. Richardson, in the course of the Congress, put 
forth the suggestion that the Government should be 
appealed to, to appoint a Minister of Health who 
should be the head of a department for dealing with 
regulations and arrangements of a sanitary kind— 
work which is now distributed among several Govern- 
ment departments in a very anomalous and incidental 
fashion. Happily the conditions of wholesome living 
are very simple, and we may all do much to promote 
their observance in our own homes and immediate 
surrounding. 


SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES.’ 


Winter is in an important sense the Christian 
harvest time in our great towns and cities. The 
habits of English life seem especially to favour 
attendance at services and meetings of various kinds 
during the dark and often gloomy evenings of this 








season of the year. The walls are placarded with 
announcements of all kinds of gatherings in connec- 
tion with the worship and the activities of the Church, 
and the whole machinery of our religious organiza- 
tions seems to be in full and energetic play. Bible 
classes are resumed, week-evening services are marked 
by increased attendance, mothers’ meetings are 
gathered together, Young Men’s Societies renew 
their discussions and lectures, and the minister often 
announces “courses”? of sermons and special dis- 
courses. All this is well; for in the sphere of reli- 
gious activities, as well as in other spheres, ‘‘ there 
is a time for everything ;’’ the strain cannot safely be 
incessant, and there is a natural and helpful alterna- 
tion of labour and repose. It was our wise Master 
who said to His disciples, ‘‘ Let us go into the 
wilderness and rest awhile.” ‘‘ Evangelistic’’ services 
have of late years secured from the Church generally 
a revived attention and interest. And this they 
abundantly deserve. We trust and believe that one 
result of this has been that {ministers have been 
stimulated more frequently to make {the simple 
proclamation of Christ Jesus their distinctive 
work in their own pulpits. The office of the 
Evangelist has also been to some extent revived ; 
and this with marked advantage. Although, surely, 
we cannot but remark, it should be the ambition, and 
indeed the passion, of every minister to be also in 
some measure an Evangelist among his own people. 
We are glad to see, amidst other special evangelistic 
efforts, that the services of the Rev. W. M. H. 
Aitken have been secured with a view particularly 
to the benefit of young men in London. By the 
arrangement of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Mr. Aitken has held during October a series of 
services in Exeter Hall and in one of the London 
churches. Mr. Aitken possesses such special aptitude 
for work of this kind, that scarcely any one who 
hears him can fail to be impressed with the convic- 
tion that in devoting himself exclusively to it he has 
acted wisely. We trust that these labours of his 
in London will bear good fruit. A very extensive 
movement has been organized among Congregation- 
alists for the promotion of special evangelistic efforts. 
There is room in this great field of the world for all 
kinds of workers and all kinds of efforts ; and still we 
may say truthfully and sadly, “ The harvest is great, 
but the labourers are few.” Let us not forget the 
exhortation to prayer which our Lord added to those 
sorrowful yet hopeful words, 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PEACE CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


An International Peace Congress was held in 
October in Paris, the first of the kind which has 
assembled there since 1849. It was attended by a 
considerable number of representatives of various 
nationalities, and the proceedings excited a good 
deal of interest. Apartments in the Tuileries Palace 
were granted by the Government for the use of the 
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Assembly in its sittings, which lasted four days, and 
in various ways different members of the French 
Government showed a courteous attention to the 
visitors. A series of resolutions was adopted embody- 
ing the main principles and modes of procedure to 
which the friends of peace desire to secure the adhe- 
sion of civilised nations, and these we suppose will 
be probably communicated to various Governments, 
and be made use of in other ways as a means of 
diffusing information and forming opinion. The 
great objection to the proposals of the advocates of 
peace is that they represent only too faithfully the 
doctrines laid down by Christ. Looked at in the 
light of actual events and facts, such proposals appear 
«‘ visionary” and “‘impracticable” enough. The ex- 
penditure of money, thought, ingenuity, and energy 
by the nations of Europe upon military preparations 
and the maintenance of armies is so vast, and the 
war-spirit is so ingrained in human nature, that to 
talk of the peaceful settlement of international 
quarrels, and of “instituting early negotiations for a 
proportionate and simultaneous disarmament in civi- 
lised countries,’’ and of other matters of the kind, is 





regarded by many with the cynical contempt or the | 
condescending pity bestowed upon the dreams of | 
well-meaning but hopelessly mistaken enthusiasts. 
But those who are endeavouring to diffuse peace 
principles and to create public feeling and conviction 
upon the subject have become accustomed to be 
slighted and scorned, and they do not expect to 
realise their purposes and hopes bya single blow, 
or by the battle of one short day. They know that 
theirs must be a long, a patient, a persistent cam- 
paign. The world is always slow to embody lofty 
ideals in practice, and ready to despise those who 
labour for the removal of great wrongs. The members 
of the Peace Society of England are familiar with the 
history of the movement which brought about the 
abolition of slavery in the United States; they have 
not forgotten what the apostles of the anti-slavery 
cause both here and in America had to endure, before 
their doctrines triumphed ; and they are prepared to 
labour on in’ their good work, and to wait for the 
coming of the slow, lingering dawn of ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth,” in the confidence that its coming, although 
delayed, is as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 





THE POPE ON “THE CHURCH” AND THE WORLD. 


Considerable interest has been felt in a letter which 
has lately been addressed by Pope Leo XIII. to his 
newly appointed Secretary of State, Cardinal Nina, 
The letter, which has been published in full in all the 
daily journals, sets forth the course which the Pope 
intends to pursue as the head of the Papacy, and the 
feeling with which he regards the present position of 
the papal power in the world. The Pope, like many 
others, indeed, belonging to sections of the Church 
which are most uncompromisingly opposed to the 
Papacy, takes a very gloomy view of the present state 
of society in Europe. He deplores, once again, ‘ the 
decline of the truth—not only supernatural, as known 
by faith, but natural also, whether speculative or 





practical; the prevalence of fatal errors, and the 
grave dangers which threaten society because of the 
ever-increasing disorders which disturb it.” This state 
of things the Pope attributes, and, so far as it exists, 
no doubt rightly attributes, to “the proclaimed se- 
paration, and the attempted apostacy of society from 
Christ and His Church;” only, of course, by 
‘Christ and His Church” the Pope means the Pope 
and the papal Church. With the calmness of absolute 
certainty, he expresses his assurance that the Church, 
‘* always animated by the spirit of Jesus Christ, who 
promised her His unfailing help, wasconstituted master 
of the truth, and guardian of a holy and immaculate 
law,” and that she ‘possesses also to-day all strength 
to oppose herself against the intellectual and moral 
decay which corrodes society, and to restore it to 
health.” Although there are those who “ go about 
spreading grave calumnies against her,” the Pope is 
confident that ‘*the people, when they know the 
Church and her benign nature as she really is,” will 
‘voluntarily return to her bosom.’”? As we read 
such sentences, we can only wonder at the fallacies 
which may lurk under words of fair seeming. The 
mysterious and mighty organism or entity of which 
the Pope speaks as “the Church,” means, we know, 
from such lips, the power which brings the intellect 
into bondage, which tampers, too often fatally, with 
the sense of personal responsibility, which transforms 
Christian ordinances into a round of mechanical and 
superstitious external observances, and which exalts a 
priestly hierarchy—at the head of which is the Pope 
himself—into the very place of God, in respect of the 
souls of “the faithful.” The Pope reminds his se- 
cretary that he has sought to induce the German 
Government to ‘pacify the consciences” of the 
Roman Catholics under its sway, and he invites all 
‘*those who rule the condition of nations ” to accept 
“the valid support which the Church offers them.” 
He ignores the fact that the rationalism, the atheism, 
and the moral laxity which prevail so largely among 
the people of Europe can be traced, to an enormous 
degree, to the baleful influence of his own corrupt 
ecclesiastical system, and a false standard of doctrinal 
teaching. The Pope’s deepest complaint is against 
the Government of Italy, by which the temporal 
power of the Papacy has been taken away, and 
by which the exercise of the Church’s spiritual 
prerogatives is, it is alleged, systematically interfered 
with. The attitude of the Italian Government is, in 
the estimation of the Pope, such as to “indicate an 
intention of continuing in Italy an ever-increasing 
system of hostility against the Church,” and to 
place injurious restrictions upon her action, It is 
clear that the Pope, although his language is far 
more quiet and dignified than that of his predecessor, 
is as far as Pius IX. was from any intention of accept- 
ing accomplished facts. The only thing that would 
really satisfy him would be the restoration of the 
temporal power in Italy, and the admission of the 
old supremacy of the Pope by the other Governments 
of Christendom. There is something touching — 
almost sublime—in this pertinacious clinging to a 
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dream of ecclesiastical empire, the restoration of which 
seems, and we trust is, daily receding farther and 
farther into the realms of the impossible. 


III.—OUR. MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. J. D. LANG, D.D. 

The papers from New South Wales announce the 
death of the Rev. John Dunmore Lang, of Sydney, 
in his eightieth year. Dr. Lang was the first Presby- 
terian minister to settle in that colony, and for about 
fifty years has wielded great influence there. He 
arrived at Sydney in 1823, and at once threw himself 
with great ardour into the duties to which he believed 
himself called. He took a large and generous in- 
terest in public affairs and in the social well-being of 
those around him, by no means confining himself to 
the ecclesiastical sphere. At that time many of the 
most prominent members of colonial society were 
emancipated convicts, and the code of morality 
among them was extremely lax. Dr. Lang attacked 
these evils with unsparing severity and indomitable 
courage. He established and conducted a news- 
paper; he displayed untiring energy in the promotion 
of immigration from the mother country of sober, 
honest, Protestant people. He visited England twice 
or three times for the furtherance of this object. In 
1842 he was elected a member of the first Legislative 
Assembly of Sydney, and until recently retained a 
seat in that body. He has written a History of the 
Australian Colonies in, we believe, three volumes. 
Dr. Lang was a man whose boldness, impetuosity, 
energy, and strong convictions often got him into 
trouble. Indeed, his ministerial brethren deposed 
him from the ministry, but on Dr. Lang’s appeal to 
the Church and Civil Courts of Scotland he was con- 
firmed in possession of the Church property of which 
his synod had endeavoured to deprive him. He had 
a profound mistrust of Roman Catholicism, and 
dreaded the effects of the increasing preponderance 
of Roman Catholics in the Australian Colonies. 
Such characteristics procured him many enemies, and, 
as we have said, involved him in many troubles. But 
through it all he seems to have retained the confidence 
of the mass of the people, who believed in his sterling 
integrity and sincerity, and admired his devoted 
energy. When he died, on the 8th of August last, 
it was felt that a noticeable man had passed away ; 
the business of the city was toa large extent sus- 
pended during the time of the funeral. The procession 
which followed the body to the grave was upwards of 
a mile long, and almost the whole population gathered 
in the streets to witness the spectacle and to pay their 
tribute of respect to one who had rendered many 
services to the country of his adoption, and who after 
a career of long toil, and sometimes of severe conflict, 
was at length at rest. 


THE REV. JOHN GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Dr. John Guthrie, of Glasgow, an able and highly 
respected minister of the Evangelical Union of Scot- 





land, died somewhat suddenly in London, at the 
house of a friend, on the 18th of September. He had 
come to London, with his wife and a son, intending 
to set sail for New Zealand, and hoping that the 
voyage and the climate of the colony, where other 
members of his family were settled, might restore his 
shattered health. But the breakdown was already 
too complete, and it became evident within a few days 
of the time of starting that the idea of the voyage 
must be abandoned; and then the end came swiftly. 
Dr. Guthrie was not a man who achieved brilliant and 
astonishing triumphs in the pulpit or in literature; 
but he did a great deal of solid, valuable work both 
as a minister and as a writer, and his career may be 
looked back upon with satisfaction and thankfulness 
by the large numbers who knew and loved him. He 
was born in 1814, and at the Edinburgh University 
was a younger contemporary of Dr. Eadie, the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, and Dr. Morison. It was his close 
association and intimacy with James Morison which 
perhaps more than anything else affected the course 
of his ministerial life. Entering with profound sym- 
pathy into Morison’s views of the gospel, Guthrie 
stood staunchly by his friend through the prosecutions 
for heresy which ended in Morison’s expulsion from 
the United Presbyterian body in 1841. It is not 
needful here to stir up the ashes of those extinguished 
fires. Morison’s fault was that of a noble and 
generous faith in the nature and extent of the bless- 
ings conferred by the Death of Christ upon mankind ; 
and few, we suppose, of the body who at that time 
felt it to be their duty to depose him from the 
ministry would now attempt to justify the step, or 
would even dream of acting in the same way if similar 
circumstances were again to arise. Dr. Guthrie was 
deposed from his office in 1843, and henceforth was 
closely connected with his friend in the Evangelical 
Union, formed that same year. He was in fact at 
once chosen joint Professor of Theology with Dr. 
Morison, and removed from Kendal to Greenock, 
where for ten years he combined pastoral and pro- 
fessorial duties. In 1861 he removed to London, and 
for five years was pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Tolmers Square. He did much uphill work, under 
peculiarly difficult circumstances, here, and then 
accepted a ministerial charge in Glasgow, which he 
retained for twelve years, relinquishing his duties 2 
few months ago owing to the failure of his health. 
That he was a singularly able preacher a volume of ; 
Sermons published as a parting gift to his Glasgow 
friends sufficiently testifies. He was an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance, and his little books on Pzdo- 
baptism and on Free Church Principles as opposed 
to the Establishment are handbooks of recognised 
importance and value. He was also the author of a 
volume of sacred poems, published in 1868, and some 
of his hymns have found a place in several col- 
lections for use in public worship. He received the 
announcement of his approaching death with perfect 


, calmness, and passed peacefully and hopefully away. 
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